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IT  is  a  rare  thing  m  modern  literature  that  the  same  story  should  be 
treated  in  two  great  poems ;  still  rarer  that  both  should  be  dramas, 
and  each  highly  characteristic  of  the  age  that  produced  it.  This  is  the 
ca06  with  the  history  of  Doctor  Faustus  and  his  pact  with  the  Evil  One, 
Goethe's  treatment  of  this  tale  is,  to  use  an  expression  of  Emerson, 
the  high  •water  mark  of  modern  German  poetry.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that,  important  as  are  the  other  works  of  its  authori 
irith  their  intense  intellectual  passion  and  simple  tenderness,  their 
i^Laste  sensuousnessj  their  deep,  quiet  wisdom  and  sunny  charm^  and 
cozLsiderAle  as  were  the  contributions  of  his  contemporaries  to  the 
lasting  poflseMions  of  maukiud,  the  culture  of  our  age  would  lose  more 
by  the  want  of  Faust  than  by  the  destruction  of  every  other  poem 
which  the  classical  period  of  German  poetry  produced.  It  was  among 
the  earliest  works  that  Goethe  plannedj  and  the  last  that  he  finished ; 
andj  aa  he  himself  was  a  man  of  all  but  universal  culture^  it  is  the 
eipression  of  the  highest  effort  as  well  as  the  noblest  attainment  of  the 
period.  Marlowe^s  Famtus  is  a  play  of  a  very  different  character. 
It  is  marked  by  depth  and  intensity  rather  than  scope  of  genius,  by 
concentrated  passion  rather  than  objective  insight  and  just  appreciation 
of  the  comparative  value  of  the  various  elements  of  human  life.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  young  man,  full  of  exuberant  vigour,  but  of  vigour  not 
yet  fully  disciplined  and  svibjected  to  a  poetical  purpose^  as  wc  after- 
wards »€e  it  in  his  Edward  IL  Yet  in  many  respects  it  is  hardly  Icfs 
r  V  lt|e  than  the  German  poem.  It  was  the  first  word  clearly 
?*  ijv  the  EnijUsb  drama;    the  first  work  that    bore  the  unmis- 

takable  ioipress  of  that  tragic  power  which  was  to  find  ita  highest  em* 
liiueat  in  Ltur  and   Macbeth,  in  Hamht  and   Otkelfo.     Thus,  while 
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Goethe's  Faust  was  the  mature  and  final  literary  expTession  of  tlie 
thought  of  !iii  age,  the  Famtm  of  Marlowe  was  the  prelude  to 

"Those  melodioua  bursts  that  fiU 
The  spacious  timen  of  great  lilizabeth 
With  aoiiuda  that  ecuo  Btill/' 

But  this  contrast  renders  the  identity  of  subject  the  more  remarkahle. 
What  was  there  in  the  tale  to  attract  poets  so  dissimilafj  and  to  render 
it  a  fitting  vehicle  for  so  much  of  the  noblest  thought  of  each  ? 

We  turn  in  vain  to  the  earliest  "  Faust  Book,"  which  Marlowe  may 
perhaps  have  known,  for  an  answer.  It  is  a  singularly  dull  compilation. 
The  one  merit  of  the  author  is  his  matter-of-fact  credulity,  which, 
doubtless,  induced  him  to  write  down  every  story  pretty  nearly  as  he 
heard  it.  His  end  is  cdificatioii,  and  he  displays  throughout  a  very 
proper  religious  horror  ofj  and  perhaps  a  little  unsanctified  curiosity 
with  respect  to,  the  doings  of  the  great  conjuror.  Of  grace  or  humour, 
of  fancy  or  sympathetic  insight,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages  ; 
nor  arc  the  narratives  he  has  collected  in  themselves  of  any  great 
value.  The  only  passages  that  strike  the  reader  are  the  broken  and 
distorted  fragments  of  earlier  Icgeuda  ;  the  only  incidents  that  move 
him  are  those  which  the  later  poets  have  lighted  up  with  the  fire  of 
their  genius,  and  which,  thereforej  shine  with  a  lustre  not  their  own. 

It  was  not  then  to  literary  skill  that  the  extraordinai-y  popularity  the 
story  once  enjoyed  was  due ;  indeed,  the  earliest  book  in  which  it  is 
treated  is  merely  a  record  of  that  popularity,  and  owes  what  small 
interest  it  possesses,  apart  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  poems  of 
Marlowe  and  Goethe,  to  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  a  pretty  accurate 
report  of  the  tales  that  lived  upon  the  lips  of  the  German  peasantry 
during  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  These  talcs  had  grown  as,  in  an 
earlier  period,  the  legends  of  the  saints  had  grown,  and  spread  through 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe  as  these  had  spread  through  Christen- 
dom, because  they  were  the  embodiment  and  imaginative  expression  of 
feelings  that  were  tlien  all  but  universal.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  realize, 
even  in  our  own  day,  what  these  feelings  were, 

Tlie  age  of  mediaeval  Christianity  had  passed  away.  It  almost  seemed 
as  if  it  had  spent  ita  last  strength  in  the  greatest  of  all  its  intellectual 
efforts — ^the  grand  poem  in  which  Dante  su^nmoned  tlic  Christian  world 
before  the  bar  of  its  own  ideal,  judged  it  by  the  laws  it  had  for  centuries 
nndoubtiogly  accepted,  and  found  it  so  terribly  wanting.  But  even 
while  that  poet  was  chanting  the  dirge  of  a  dead  system  of  thought  and 
feeling,  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  Peti'arch,  was  singing  the 
cradle  song  of  a  new-born  age.  . 

When  we  look  back  to  the  Renaissance,  across  the  toilful  centuries 

that  divide  us  from  it^  it  almost  seems  as  if  it  had  been  the  world^s  one 

holiday 

'*  SLdcg  tlie  sad  Last  pUgtim  left  the  dark  mid  alirine  " 

of  the  earlier  gods.     Behind  it  lay  the  school-time  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
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fortii  the  Churcliea  have  vied  with  each  other  in  bearing  witness  to  the 
sinfalness  of  the  human  heart  and  the  emptiness  of  lifcj  and  it  has  only 
been  outside  the  walls  of  either  communion  that  another  doetrioc  has. 
been  preaehed. 

But  for  a  time  each  of  the  ideals  was  a  vital  intellectual  force.  The 
hostility  between  them  bad  become  conscions,  and  the  world  was  divided 
by  the  conflict.  To  those  who  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  new  wine  of 
the  Eenaissance,  the  revival  of  the  theological  spirit  appeared  a  return  to 
a  narrow  and  gloomy  dotage.  They  turned  with  contemptuoua  indiffer- 
ence from  the  squabbles  of  priests  about  their  dogmas  to  the  emendation 
of  some  classical  tcxt^  to  the  latest  antique  that  had  been  disinterred,  or 
the  newest  picture  that  had  been  painted.  The  zealous  Christian,  on 
the  other  hand,  viewed  the  highest  purpose  of  such  lives  with  horror, 
as  nothing  better  than  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes>  and 
the  pride  of  life  ;  to  him  the  very  niiracles  of  intellect  and  skill  in  whieli 
they  delighted  were  but  a  fairy  banquet  that  might  seem  splendid 
indeed  to  those  who  sat  thereat,  but  which,  to  eyes  cleansed  by  the 
waters  of  baptism,  was  too  plainly  a  feast  of  garbage.  But  it  was  only 
over  the  most  earnest  minds  that  either  ideal  could  exercise  an  undis- 
pnted  sway.  Even  the  religious  would  occasionally  feel,  though  they 
might  resist^  the  charm  of  a  fuller,  freer,  and  more  joyous  life ;  even 
the  worldly,  if  we  must  call  them  so,  would  be  haunted,  more  frequently 
than  they  cared  to  aeknowledgCj  by  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  choice.  Such  were  the  feelings  which  found  an  imaginative 
expression  in  the  story  of  Faustus,  a  man  who  had  gained  the  whole  w  orld 
and  lost  his  own  soul.  An  age  less  sensuous  or  less  intellectual  could 
not  have  lelt  the  power  of  the  temptation  ;  one  less  spiritual  would  never 
have  assented  to  the  justice  of  the  doom. 

Marlowe  was  pecuharly  fitted  to  treat  such  a  subject.  In 
England  alone  bad  an  earnest  attempt  been  made  to  fuse  the  two  ideals, 
so  as  to  unite  the  purity  and  lofty  ethical  sentiment  of  the  one  to  the 
wider  tolerance  and  comprehension  of  the  other.  The  memory  of  the 
earlier  mysteries  rendered  the  introduction  of  sacred  subjects  and  of 
good  and  bad  angels  no  innovation  on  the  stage.  The  character  of  the 
poet's  own  genius,  his  love  of  the  grand,  the  immense,  the  deeply  tragic, 
naturally  inclined  him  to  the  temper  which  the  story  demanded.  His 
manner,  which  depends  for  its  effects  always  on  bold  and  certain  outline 
rather  than  on  elaborate  detail^  was  the  only  one  that  could  have  been 
sueeessfully  employed.  His  very  scepticism  was  an  advantage,  as  it 
enabled  him  to  approach  his  subject  with  perfect  freedom  ;  while  he 
was  far  too  great  a  dramatist  to  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  his 
own  feet  by  casting  any  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the  tale. 

All  these  circumstances  contributed  to  lend  the  play  its  peculiar 
character.  Its  best  scenes  display  a  power  which  is  to  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  our  literature.  Faustns,  as  he  stands  before  us  hercj 
has  much  of  the  grandeur  of  an  ancieat  myth.     He  seems  allied  rather 
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to  Prometheus  and  Orestes  than  to  the  heroes  of  modem  tragedy. 
Still  more  does  he  remind  us  of  the  Old  Testament  characterSj  who  are 
at  once  so  thoroughly  human  and  yet  so  strangely  removed  from  the 
common  circumstauces  of  humanity — whoj  being  men  of  like  nature  and 
pttssions  with  ourselves,  miglit  yet  walk  with  God  in  the  cool  of  the 
crening,  receive  His  messengers  as  guests  and  wrestle  with  them^  listen 
to  His  voice  in  the  niglit-watclies,  or  summon  the  spirit  of  His  buried 
prophet  to  appear  before  them.  Thus  Faustus  also  is  akin  to,  yet  for 
ever  removed  from  us;  his  passions  are  ours,  but  they  are  cast  in  a 
larger  mould  and  equal  to  a  more  awfiil  fate;  he  moves  before  us 
always  distinct  and  yet  at  a  distance;  he  is  real,  but  not  with  our 
reality.  The  ability  to  create  and  sustain  such  a  character  woidd  alone 
secure  to  Marlowe  a  place  among  the  great  poets^  and  in  no  other  way 
could  his  subject  have  been  rendered  even  tolerable.  Had  he  brought 
his  hero  any  nearer  to  us,  had  he  once  deviated  into  pathos,  or  sought 
to  move  our  tears,  the  conclusion  would  have  appeared  so  horrible  as 
ineritably  to  e^ccite  our  incredulity  or  our  disgust.  As  it  is,  we  only  feel 
that  the  Titan  has  to  bear  a  Titan''8  fate ;  and  thusj  without  darkening 
the  character  of  Faustus  so  as  to  exclude  him  from  our  sympathy^  he 
reeoQciles  us  to  his  doom. 

Yet  there  were  two  difficidtics  in  the  way  of  the  dramatization 
of  the  story,  neither  of  which  Marlowe  has  entirely  overcome.  It  is 
timply  impossible  to  believe  that  any  sane  man  would  knowingly 
sacrifice  an  eternity  of  celestial  happiness  for  twenty-four  years  of  earthly 
enjoyment;  and  the  greater  his  intellect  is  represented  as  being,  the 
more  obvious  does  the  impossibility  become.  It  is,  indeed,  conceivable 
that  under  the  influence  of  \dolcnt  passion  such  a  step  might  be  taken; 
but  this  would  alter  the  whole  character  of  the  story,  and  necessarily 
modify  its  termination.  No  intellectual  scepticism  can  here  be  intro- 
duced to  do  away  with  the  improbability  of  the  tale ;  the  man  who 
bargains  with  the  devil  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  heaven  and  hell, 
Marlowe  sees  and  boldly  faces,  though  he  cannot  overcome^  this  difficulty. 
He  makes  his  Faustus  exclaim : 

**Thiiik'8t  thou  Ihat  FauBtug  is  so  fond  to  imagine 
That  after  this  life  tie  re  is  any  pain  * 
Tuaht  these  aro  trifles  and  mere  old  wivea'  tales." 

To  which  Mephistophilis  replies,  with  perhaps  more  truth  than  dramatic 
propriety — 

**  But,  Fanstus,  I  am  au  iaitimoe  to  prove  the  contrary/' 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  was  the  author's  intention  to  represent 
his  hero  as  too  sensual  to  grasp  the  idea  of  such  a  hell  as  Mephistophilis 
describes : — 

**  Within  the  bowels  of  tht^e  clementat 
Where  we  are  tortured  and  remain  for  ever, 
HeU  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscri^^ed 
In  one  self  place  ;  for  where  we  are  is  heU, 
And  where  hell  is,  there  must  we  ever  be  ; 
And  to  conclude,  when  all  the  world  dissolves, 
And  everv  creature  shall  be  puritied, 
All  pkces  thjkU  be  hell  tkat  are  not  heaven.*^ 
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Porj  eagerly  as  Faust  desires  the  joys  of  earth,  he  does  so  with  the 
imaginative  aeiisuoiisuesa  of  the  artist  or  the  poet,  not  with  tlie  dull 
sensuality  of  the  sot.  Indeedj  this  whole  passage  contains  contradictions 
which  can  hardly  he  reconciled,  except  on  the  supposition  that  Marlowe 
perceived  the  difficulty  which  he  could  not  escape^  and  preferred  holdly 
stating  it  to  slurring  it  over. 

The  second  ohstacle  to  an  adequate  dramatic  treatment  of  the  talc  lies 
rather  in  the  construction  of  the  plot  than  in  the  characters  represented. 
Early  in  the  piece  Faustus  signs  his  contract  with  the  Evil  One.  By 
this  act  his  fate  is  decided^  hut  twenty-four  years  of  pleasure  are  secured 
to  him*  Nothing  that  happens  can  either  retard  or  accelerate  the 
action  of  the  play ;  there  can  he  no  gradual  development  of  interest,  na 
careful  preparation  for  the  final  catastrophe,  Thusj  the  whole  body 
of  the  drama  partakes  of  the  character  of  an  episode.  We  may 
readily  acquit  Marlowe  of  any  share  in  the  dull  huffoonery  that  forms 
the  staple  of  these  scenes ;  but  the  very  fact  that  they  were  inserted  by 
a  later  hand  goes  to  show  that  what  the  poet  originally  wrote  had  no 
very  close  connection  with  the  leading  idea  of  the  tragedy,  and  so 
might  easily  be  removed  to  make  way  for  what  seemed  better  suited  to 
the  changed  taste  or  interests  of  the  audience. 

If,  turning  our  attention  from  these  defects,  we  ask  what  Marlowe 
did  for  the  story,  we  shall  find  that  he  fully  realized  the  conception  of 
the  popular  tradition.  What  was  there  vaguely  hinted  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  his  verse ;  and  it  thus  gains  a  grandeur  and  a  permanent 
significance  which  it  conld  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  But  he  adds 
no  new  clement,  he  suggests  no  hidden  meanings ;  his  treatment  is 
always  perfectly  grave  and  unhesitating. 


I 


"  Fnuatns.  Lucifer  and  Mephistophilis,     Ah,  gentlemen,  I  ga^e  them  my  sou! 
for  my  cunning. 

Scholars.  God  forbid  1 

Faustust.  Gnd  forbade  it  indeed ;  but  Faustus  has  done  it," 


There  lies  the  whole  essence  of  the  tragedy ;  a  grand  idea  that  has  been 
"worked  out  into  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  literature  with  that 
simple  good  faith  which  lends  to  the  important  scenes  an  almost  Biblical 
impressiveness.  All  that  is  contained  iu  the  idea  Marlowe  gives  us, 
but  beyond  this  he  does  not  attempt  to  go;  it  would  have  been  a 
poetical  error  if  he  had  done  so,  since  nothing  that  he  could  have 
gained  would  have  made  amends  for  the  stern,  tragic  reality  he  would 
'  have  lost. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  play,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should 
have  rivalled  the  legend  itself  in  its  popularity*  In  England  it  was 
received  with  extraordinary  favour,  and  long  retained  jKissession  of  the 
stage.  It  was  one  of  the  pieces  which  the  English  players  took 
to  Germany  with  them,  and  it  struck  deep  roots  there;  for  through 
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ilmost  all  the  versionij*  of  the  puppet-play  of  Faust,  the  outlines  of 
Marlowe's  design  may  be  traced. 

It  is  not  to  a  puppet-show  that  most  persons  would  go  in  search  of 
poetry;  and  yet  we  may  there  occasionally  liud  a  hint  of  something  akin  to 
tlie  power  of  our  old  ballads.  Thus,  in  one  of  these  pieces^  after  Faust 
bai  seen,  but  before  he  has  gained  possession  of,  Helen  of  Troy,  he 
passes  along  a  darkened  street,  in  which  only  a  single  light  is  burning 
before  a  picture  of  the  Madonna.  A  sudden  passion  of  penitence 
orercomes  him,  and  he  kneels  before  her,  and  exclaims,  "  O  Mother  of 
God  !— O  Mother  of  Ood  1—0  Holy  Mother  of  God !"  and  then, 
after  a  long  pause,  "  And  yet  I  can  see  in  her  nothing  but  Helen/^ 

Many  such  happy  incidents  might  be  noted,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
treatment  of  the  last  scene  that  most  of  these  plays  show  any  extra- 
ordinary felicity.  The  long  monologue  is  retained,  though  of  course 
without  the  splendour  of  Marlowe's  poetry ;  but  its  dramatic  cflfeetive- 
Besa  is  increased  by  the  following  means.  A  watchman  without  tells 
«ich  quarter  of  the  last  sad  hour  that  Faust  has  to  live ;  and  in  the 
iiKtervals,  by  a  bold  adaptation  of  an  earlier  legend,  a  voice  from  above 
is  heard  : — "  Fauste  accusatus  es ;  Fauste  Judicatus  es ;  Fauste  in 
sterrnum  damnatus  es.^'  By  these  interruptions  the  whole  situation 
gains  at  once  in  variety  and  impressiveness.  It  was  by  means  of  such 
a  play  that  Goethe,  while  still  a  child,  was  first  struck  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  subject ;  and  this  awful  voice  may  have  suggested  the 
•pitying  one  that  thrills  the  glooms  of  his  prison  scene  with  a  promise 
of  deliverance. 

But,  though  the  old  story  might  still  strongly  impress  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  child,  it  could  no  longer  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  mature  poet, 
or  deeply  affect  the  feelings  of  his  contemporaries.  The  age  which  had 
produced  it  was  dead,  and  the  feelings  it  had  embodied  had  passed 
away.  The  struggle  between  the  worldly  and  the  spiritual  ideal  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  conflict  of  the  Churches^  which  in  Germany  had 
been  the  motive  or  the  pretext  for  all  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years^ 
War.  Then  had  come  the  period  in  which  the  influence  of  the  French 
mind  had  been  predominant  in  Enrope.  The  intellectual  leaders  of 
that  age  accomplished  a  great  task  which  should  never  be  remembered 
without  gratitude.  They  boldly  faced,  and  finally  overcame,  an 
fffetc  Jiocial^  political,  and  religious  tyranny  and  superstition,  which 
Win  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  law.  But,  in  doing  this, 
they  had  constantly  insisted  on  one  set  of  intellectual  qualities, 
and  as  constantly  ignored  or  endeavonred  to  repress  another.  They 
made  wit  the  test  of  tmthj  and  common-sense  the  criterion  of 
j  eredtbility.  Hence,  with  all  their  clearness,  polish,  and  brilliancy,  they 
i«MC  in  delicacy  of  perception,  warmth  of  passion,  and  imagina- 


"Ol*  every  exhibitor  in  Germany  has  liia  own  veraion  of  liis  most 
•  lire  for  the  moat  parb  extremely  UQM'illiQ^  to  allow  their  manii- 
0  tnui  to  onc^s  memory  in  comparing  them. 
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tive  inaight.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  leaders  of  an  army 
have  to  fight  the  enemy^  not  to  enquire  into  his  motives  or  the  justice 
of  hia  cause ;  and  men  who  lived  in  an  age  when  old  women  were 
burned  for  witchcraft  were  better  employed  in  ridieuling  the  super- 
stition than  in  investigating  ita  origin.  It  ia  only  because  the  strong- 
holds of  popnlar  credulity  have  been  so  completely  broken  down  that  we 
can  now  quietly  admire  the  picturesqueneas  of  their  mins,  and  even 
regard  them  with  a  certain  sentimental  regret*  Still  the  views  of  the 
age  that  demolished  them  were  essentially  party  viewSj  and  they  were 
therefore  one-sided.  Its  conception  of  the  human  mindj  of  history^  of 
poetry  and  art,  was  shallow  and  inadequate ;  and  this,  as  soon  as  its 
work  was  done^  was  sure  to  lead  to  an  intellectual  reaction. 

This  great  mental  revulsion  was  felt  at  least  as  strongly  in  Germany 
as  elsewhere^  but  it  did  not  there  lead  directly  to  any  rcassertion  of 
the  old  faiths*  The  sentimentality  which  characterized  one  phase  of 
the  changej  it  is  true,  assumed  not  unfreqnently  a  mystical  form,  but 
this  pietism  was  confined  to  single  circles,  which  were  chiefly  of  an  aris- 
tocratic character,  and  to  those  who  stood  immediately  under  their 
influence.  It  took  no  hold  of  the  popnlar  imagination,  and  thoiigb 
Goethe  was  interested  in  it  for  a  time,  in  his  early  youth,  he  had  quite 
outgrown  its  charm^  before  even  the  first  of  his  great  works  was  pro- 
duced. He  therefore  approached  the  story  of  Faust  from  quite  a 
different  point  of  view  from  that  of  Mai'lowe*  The  deep  ethical  signi- 
ficance which  it  had  once  possessed  had  departed.  A  new  spirit  must 
be  breathed  into  it  if  it  was  to  receive  a  new  life. 

To  do  tliis  was  no  easy  task.  Marlowe  had  only  to  realize  and 
depict  a  conception  of  the  popular  fancy.  His  task  began  and  ended 
with  hia  hero's  character  and  earthly  fate.  The  God  he  rejects^  the 
Lucifer  whom  he  accepts  as  his  Lord,  the  heaven  he  loaesj  the  heU  in 
which  he  must  dwell  for  ever,  were  all  familiar  to  the  imagination  of 
the  spectator.  The  very  difficulty  of  the  compact,  on  which  we  have 
dwelt,  must  have  seemed  slight  to  those  who  believed  that  such  bargains 
were  by  no  means  rare.  But  Goethe  had  to  picture  all  these  things  so 
as  to  render  them  credible  to  a  sceptical  audience.  He  had  to  construct 
a  plan  of  human  life,  the  heights  above  it,  and  the  depths  below. 
Man's  highest  aspiration,  and  hia  saddest  failure,  bis  firmest  faith^  and 
his  lightest  doubt,  must  all  be  reflected  in  the  picture.  It  is  this  that 
lends  his  Faust  its  peculiar  character,  that  unites  it  to  a  work  so  different 
in  every  other  respect  as  the  Divine  Comedy ^  and  that  distinguishes  it 
from  every  other  poem.  Its  subject  is  not  a  personal  sorrow^  but  the 
tragedy  of  human  life. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  investigation  of  all  the  philosophical 
meanings  of  Goethe's  great  poem.  It  has  been  studied  from  very 
different  points  of  view^  and  explained  in  a  very  different  way  by 
varioxia  German  critics;  and  thinkers  of  the  most  adverse  schools 
have    frequently    quoted    it    in    support  of  their  opinions.     We 
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only  touch  on  a  few  pointsj  and  on  these  only  on  account  of  their 
literary  importance.  On  turning  to  it  from  Marlowe's  play,  the  first 
tfaiag  that  strikes  us  is  the  entirely  new  conception  of  the  hero's 
position.  In  the  English  drama,  the  crime  of  Faustua  consists  in  an 
efibrt  to  transgress  the  Itmits  which  divine  wisdom  has  assigned  to 
liaman  nature.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  narrowness  of  human  life, 
and  disgnsted  with  the  pettiness  of  its  aims.      He  is  not  content 

*'  Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  thingB, 
Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practise  more  than  heavenly  power  |)ermitB.*' 

His  discontent,  though  it  springs  from  no  ignoble  asspiration,  is  the 
commencement  of  a  rebellion  against  God*  In  Goethe^s  poem  all  these 
elements  of  Faust^s  character  are  brought  out  even  more  fully  because 
in  greater  detail ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  them,  or  rather  indeed  because  of 
them,  the  Lord  calls  Faust  **  His  servant."  It  is  only  to  Mephisto* 
pfaelea  that  it  seems  ridiculous  that  he  should 

■*  IXfmand  from  heav^en  every  briglitest  star, 
And  from  the  earth  each  pleasure's  fullest  zest, 
And  yet  &id  nothing,  near  him  or  afar,    ^ 
To  satisfy  the  passion  in  his  breast." 

The  scorn  of  the  *^  mocking  fiend"  is  centred  upon  Faust,  because 
in  him  those  elements  in  human  natui'c  are  peculiarly  apparent  which 
he  holds  in  the  highest  contempt.  If  the  sons  of  God  draw  strength 
from  gazing  on  the  face  of  the  Lord,  if  they  like  to  watch  the  circling 
and  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  he  has  no  objection.  It  is 
not  his  way  of  amusing  himself,  and  their  laognage  seems  a  little  high 
flown^  but  every  one  to  his  taste.  Nor  does  he  quairel  with  the  beasts 
thai  perish  after  the  short  span  of  life  granted  them  has  been  passed 
in  full  accordance  with  their  natural  instincts.  But  man,  the  queer 
little  god  of  the  worlds  who  only  uses  his  reason  to  make  himself  more 
bestial  than  the  beasts,  is  the  constant  subject  of  his  bitter  jests.  lie 
would  have  been  better   without   that  faint  ray   or  semblance  of  the 

i  beaTcnJy  lights  since  his  highest  effort  or  aspiration  is  but  the  short 
ftpritig  of  a  grasshopper,  more  of  a  hop  than  a  flight,  from  which  the 
weary  creature  sinks  to  sing  its  old  song  in  the  grass,  and  to  thrust  its 
nose  into  eTcry  heap  of  dirt.  It  is  thus  that  human  life,  with  its  noble 
loogings,  its  high  purposes,  and  pitiful  performances,  appears  to  Mephis- 
topheles.  But  it  is  not  thus  the  Lord  judges.  He  sees  in  Faust^s 
lofty,  if  vague,  yearnings,  in  his  discontent  with  every  good  that  is  attain- 
able and  therefore  finite,  the  first  green  buddings  of  the  tree  which  are 

.the  promise  of  future   flowers  and  fruit.     True   he  now  serves  in  con- 

>  Aittoni  doubt,  and  darkness  ;  but  he  aliall  be  brought,  in  due  time^  to  the 
cleamcss  of  day.  Amid  all  his  i^crplexitics,  a  consciousness  of  the  right 
way  m  left  to  guide  him,  anr^  "  by  ceasing  to  strive  after  good 

^tluit  men  can  be  set  frc  ms  a  contempt  of  man  is  here 

f^pre^entcd  as  being  i  u  him  that  of  the 
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good   spirit,  and   wliat  to   Marlowe  was   Faust's  darkest  crime  is   to 
Goethe  liis  noblest  virtue. 

Ill  tlie  Prologue  iu  Heaven  the  great  ethical  conception  on  which  the 
poem  rests  is  brought  clearly  before  us.  On  the  one  aide  stands  the 
pure  intelligence  which  delights  in  loviug  contemplation  of  the  creative 
power ;  on  the  other  the  spirit  who  continually  denies,  and  who  would  fain 
destroy.  Between  the  two,  and  subject  to  both,  lie  the  action,  passion^ 
and  thought  of  man.     As  Mepbistopheles  says  in  a  later  scene  ; 

'*  He  alone  ilwelletli  in  uoaltering  ligbt, 
Vs  hixth  he  prisooed  iu  eternal  d&rkuesBf 
O'er  yoTi  for  ever  chaQgeth  day  %Hh  night." 

NoWj  just  as  human  life  is  regarded  from  the  one  point  of  view  or 
the  other,  it  must  appear  noble  or  ignoble,  a  grand  effort  which  is  con- 
tinually checked  and  thwarted,  and  yet  nnvantjnished  by  its  thousand- 
fold defeat^  or  an  empty  and  sorry  farce^  that  ends  in  tears  instead  of 
laughter.  This  fundamental  opposition  in  the  conception  of  our  being 
finds  its  full  expression  in  what  German  critics  have  called  the  wager  in 
heaven.  Mepbistopheles  boasts  of  bis  ability  to  deprive  the  Lord  of 
His  *'  somewhat  remarkable*'  servant,  and  free  permission  is  granted  him 
to  tempt  and  mislead  Faust  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  long  as  he 
remains  on  earth.  But  even  while  he  glories  in  what  he  regards  as  his 
certain  triumph,  and  threatens, 

"  Dust  shall  h©  eiit  and  that  with  hearty  relish, 
Lik«  my  good  autit  the  cetehrated  SQake/^ 

the  words  of  the  Lord  foretell  his  certain  failure. 

It  is  clear  from  this  opeuing  that  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  must 
be  different  from  that  which  was  so  forcibly  depicted  by  Marlowe, 
The  soul  of  this  Faust  cannot  in  the  end  be  lost ;  nay,  in  all  its  sins 
and  errors  it  must,  in  some  strange  way,  be  working  out  its  deliverance. 
For  even  with  the  signature  of  the  bond,  the  aoul  of  Faust  would  not 
be  forfeited,  the  wager  of  Mepbistopheles  would  not  be  gained.  As 
long  as  the  spirit  of  the  hero  can  still  aspire,  as  long  as  it  casts  all  the 
gifts  of  earth  aside  with  a  proud  dissatisfaction,  as  long  as  it  does  not 
devour  the  dust  with  a  hearty  relish,  it  remains  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,  serving  Him  in  a  ''  remarkable  fashion,"  and  amid  doubt  and 
perplexity,  it  may  be,  but  still  His  own. 

Thus  the  conflict  that  is  here  brought  before  us  is  not  one  between 
the  will  of  man  and  a  higher  law%  nor  even  that  between  our  sensuous 
and  our  spiritual  nature.  It  has  a  wider  scope  and  a  profounder 
meaning.  It  is  the  unceasing  struggle  between  the  creative  and 
destructive  powers  of  Nature,  which  makes  up  the  whole  of  what  we 
call  life  and  death  that  is  here  depicted,  in  its  action  on  our  intellectual 
and  ethical  being.  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest  generalization  upon 
which  a  poet  ever  based  his  work.  It  goes  deeper  than  the  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  beauty  and  deformity,  truth 
and  falsehood,  for  it  includes  all  these.     To  the  reflective  mind,  of 
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coarse^  even  this  opposition  appears  au  illuaioiij  and  the  creator  and  the 
d^troyer  are  one.  But  as  long  as  men  are  boru  into  this  world  to 
toii,  to  struggle,  and  to  dream,  life  must  seem  to  them  a  continual 
conflict;  and  here  this  conflict  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms. 

In  Goethe^s  coneeptiou  of  the  world  there  is  no  broad  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter.  The  vital  force  whose  manifastatioDs  we 
constantly  admire  in  the  external  world  becomes^  in  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man,  aspiration;  in  his  intellectual  being,  thought;  in  his  practical 
lifcj   creative   and  organizing  activity.     The   power   which  forma   the 

^crystal  and  the  cell,  which  heaven  the  mountain  into  its  place^  and 
peoples  the  ocean  and  the  forest  with  life,  is  the  same  that  brings 
idigious,  social,  and  political  systems  into  being,  and  that  produces 
the  works  of  the  philosopher,  the  poet^  and  the  artist.  Into  the  philo- 
aophical  value  of  this  theory  we  have  no  intention  of  inquiring,  but  it 

1 3Diist  be  fully  realized  before  the  structure  of  the  poem  can  be 
Qndcrstood. 

Opposed  to  this  omnipresent  creative  power  stands  Mephistopheles* 
who  hates  and  would  fain  thwart  every  one  of  its  manifestations.  But 
he  himself  perceives  that  his  efforts  are  vain.  In  spite  of  all  his  waves^ 
tempests,  earthquakes,  and  fires,  the  earth  and  the  ocean  still  remain; 
he  has  buried  whole  races  of  men  and  animals,  but  the  youthful  blood 
still  pulses  iu  new  generations ;  and  in  air,  earth,  and  water,  from 
thousands  of  germs,  a  new  life  is  brought  forth.  But  his  fiendish 
nature  will  not  let  him  rest,  and  so  what  he  cannot  do  on  a  great  scale 
he  constantly  attempts  on  a  small  one.  As  he  cannot  sweep  worlds 
into  nothingness,  he  is  content  to  amuse  himself  ^rith  ruining  a  home, 
or  thwarting  the  endeavour  of  a  life.  This  conception  is  sustained 
thronghout  the  tragedy,  and  realized  in  the  most  minute  particulars; 
not  merely  in  single  instances  of  malignant  mischief,  in  which  Mephis- 
topbeles  cannot  refirain  from  doing  a  little  iojury  for  the  mere  love  of 
the  thing,  almost  as  thoughtlessly  as  we  give  a  copper  to  a  beggar,  but 
in  bis  very  style  of  thought  and  diction.  In  one  of  his  small  poems, 
Goethe  says  : 

*'  Was  fruchtbar  isi  alieiu  ist  walir.' 
(Only  that  which  is  fruitful  is  true,)  Only  the  thought,  that  is  to  say, 
which  opens  up  new  worlds  to  the  intellect  and  the  imagination,  or 
which,  passing  into  the  region  of  practical  life,  cau  exercise  an  organiz- 
ing influeDce  upon  it,  is  indeed  a  truth.  Now,  in  all  the  conversation 
of  Mephistopheles,  brilliant,  witty,  and  shrewd  as  it  is,  no  trace  of  this 
vitality  is  to  be  found.  His  words  are  bright  and  sterile  as  jewels, 
occasionally  very  precious  in  themselves,  but  dead  things,  to  be  eagerly 
ailmired  and  carefully  stored  away,  but  not  to  be  cast  into  the  "  seed- 
field  of  time  ^^  in  hope  of  any  future  harvest* 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  concf  5v^  ''f  r>  ^i^reater  contrast  than  that 
between   the  Mephistophilis  of  il    tlie  Mephistopheles  of 

Goethe,  though  each  was  exac  iiarpose  of  the  poet  who 
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created  it.  The  work  of  the  former  in  the  world,  as  far  as  the  drama 
allows  us  to  seej  is  pure  aud  unmixed  evil ;  yet  this  evil  seems  to  arise 
rather  from  his  position  than  his  nature.  He  is  an  enemy  of  God, 
and  it  is  some  consolation  to  the  wretched  to  have  companions  in  their 
anguish  ;  therefore  he  tempts  men.  But  he  does  not  delight  in  crime 
and  destruction  for  their  own  sake ;  he  has  not  heartily  resolvedj  "  Evil, 
be  thou  my  good  ^"  he  cannot  forget  the  heaven  he  has  lost,  or  the  face 
of  the  God  whom  he  has  offeaded.  HencCj  we  cannot  but  feel  that, 
if  his  sin  could  only  be  forgiven,  he  might  yet  be  restored  to  holiness 
and  peace.      "  Thirik'st  thou/'  he  exclaims^ — 

*'  Think'st  tlion  tlmt  I,  wbo  saw  the  face  of  (iod, 
Aud  tasked  the  eternal  joya  of  lieaveu. 
Am  not  tormeuted  by  ten  tliuiisand  bells, 
In  btjing  deprived  of  everlasting  blisa  ?" 

This  grand  and  settled  gloom  serves  as  a  dark  background  for  the 
thoughtlessness  of  FaustuS;  and  impresses  on  us,  as  nothing  else  could 
doj  the  awful  character  of  the  sacrifice  he  is  making.  Goethe^s 
Mephistophelesj  on  the  other  handj  while  continually  desiring  evil, 
continually  produces  good.  But  his  whole  heart  is  iu  his  work,  he 
rejoices  in  it  as  the  artist  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  or  Shakespeare's 
Richard  HI.  in  the  use  of  his  cunning.  In  the  lawless  ages  he  was 
ready  enough  to  employ  fire  and  iron,  rapine  and  cruelty ;  now  that  he 
finds  the  mockery  of  every  earnest  effort  and  elevated  feeling  more 
effective,  he  makes  use  of  that*  But  his  purpose  remains  the  same ; 
and  if  he  seems  to  us  less  loathsome  and  hideous  than  the  devils  of 
Dante,  it  is  perhaps  chiefly  because  our  own  faults  never  seem  to  us 
quite  as  unpardonable  as  those  of  others.  But  in  all  this  evil  there 
is  good.  It  is  only  because  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  true  that  "  all  that 
comes  into  being  deserves  to  perish  "  that  it  falls  under  Mephistopheles' 
power.  For  in  life  no  ideal  is  ever  perfectly  realized,  and  the  creative 
power,  therefore,  never  finds  a  full  and  free  expression.  It  has  to  shape 
to  itself  a  form  out  of  a  heterogeneous  substance,  and  to  bend  to  its 
purpose  the  selfish  interests  and  wayward  passions  of  men.  Hence, 
even  in  its  purest  period,  no  church  or  society  is  entirely  pervaded  by 
the  idea  which  it  embodies,  and  from  which  it  draws  its  living  power, 
and  too  often,  as  it  grows  in  outward  state  and  consequence,  the  inward 
vitality  decays*  It  is  then  that  the  destroying  spirit  gains  power  over 
it,  and  his  work,  though  malignant,  is  salutary,  since  it  clears  the  way 
for  ever  new  approximations  to  an  end  that  can  never  be  entirely 
attained.  Thus  Mcphistopheles  hates  everything  that  exists  because 
it  bears  witness  to  creative  power ;  it  falls  under  his  dominion  because 
its  testimony  is  faltering  and  inadequate.  It  is  clear  that  for  such  a 
spirit  as  this  there  can  be  no  redemption,  since  heaven  would  be  to  it 
the  cruelest  of  hells. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  one  res^iect  Faust  is  pre-eminently  a 
servant  of  the  Lord,  in  another  he  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  wiles 
of  Mcphistopheles.      Through    all    the    earlier   scenes    he    covets    no 
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^nal  good;  the  joy  for  which  he  longs  is  that  of  the  angels  who 
md  reverently  contemplate  the  great  work  of  creation.     When- 
ever he  can  see   anything  in   this   way  it  gladdens  him :    hence    his 
delight  in  the  balmy  snnshine  of  the  spring  afternoon,  when  all  Nature 
is  quickening  to  a  new  life  ;  and  even  in  the  simple  amusements  of  the 
common  people,  from  which  Wagner,  but  for  his  distinguished  company, 
would  turn   with    aversion   as    something    coarse    and    vulgar.      Such 
moments,  however,  are  but  rare.     He  would  fain   float   a  disembodied 
ipirit  in  the  calm  evening  light  over  oceans  and  continents,  and  be  con- 
tent only  to  gaze  down  upon  them ;  nay,  he  woidd  wander  out  into  the 
quiet  moonlight  and  bathe  himself  well  again  in  the  night- dew  but  for 
ihc  thirst   of  knowledge  which   possesses   him.      From  that  he  cannot 
ape.      Yet  everywhere  impalpable  walls  shut  him  out  from  the  truth 
bat  would  satisfy  himj  he  cannot  grasp  the  central  meaning  of  life,  or 
gise^  as  it  were,  face  to  face,   on  creative  power.      Hence,  all  he  has 
aed  seems  empty  and  vaiu^  mere  word-lumber;   his  knowledge  never 
^pens  into  a  conviction,  and  it  is  therefore  sterile.     He  feels  that  he 
only  leading   his  scholars  round    a   dull  and   unending  circle,   not 
onwards  to  any  high  point  of  vision  or  noble  task,      tSo  little  have  all 
his  studies  profited  him  I     Nay,  they  seem  to  him   to  have  been  worse 
than  useless,  to  have  led  him  away  from  the  true  sources  of  being, 

**  Statt  <]er  lebeDfligen  Natur. 
I>a  Gott  die  MenBchon  ecliuf  hinein, 
UmExebt  in  Ranch  imd  Moik-r  Dur 
DicD  Thiergeripp  und  Todtcobein/' 

(TBstead  of  the  liviog  nature,  into  the  midst  of  which  God  created  men, 
l_oiily  the  skcletona  of  beasts  and  churchyard  bones,  in  smoke  and  mould i- 
Be»,  surround  thee !) 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  obvious.  The  angels  who  stand  in  the 
pr^ence  of  the  Lord  may  gaze  in  calm  rapture  on  the  worlds  that  circle 
beneath  their  feet,  and  Faust  may  feel  something  of  the  same  joy  in 
tiewing  a  form  of  life  that  is  distant  from  his  own  ;  but  he  can  never 
look  upon  the  whole  world  in  this  way,  because  he  himself  is  a  part  of 
it*  If  he  is  to  enter  into  any  true  connection  with  the  creative  spirit, 
it  cannot  be  by  contemplation  or  intellectual  sympathy,  but  by  becoming 
its  organ.  Must  he  not  quail  before  the  appearance  of  the  Earth 
Spirit,  even  though  he  feels  his  inmost  nature  is  superior  to  the  being 
vbose  presence  he  cannot  eudLire  ?  He  is  a  man,  and  to  him  the  work 
of  a  roan  is  appointed ;  and  so  through  all  these  earlier  scenes,  an 
iiQpuIse  to  action  alternates  with  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  a  longing 
for  an  almost  impersonal  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  universe.  This  is 
that  consciousness  of  the  right  way  of  which  the  Lord  has  spoken,  and 
I  it  grows  upon  Faust  until  he  can  find  no  more  fitting  rendering  for  the 
commencement  of  St.  John's  Gospel  than  the  words,  "  lu  the  beginning 


V  and  earnestly  insisted   on  of 
fcll   upon  it,     *'  The  end  of 
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life  is  not  a  thoiiglit  but  an  action/^  has  been  so  often  repeated  as  to 
become  almost  a  tniism.  On  the  lips  of  our  ^eat  teachers  it  is 
vholly  true ;  is  it  always  so  in  the  ears  of  their  hearers  ?  It  is  wholly 
fiiUe  nnleas  we  remember  that  the  greatest  of  all  actions  have  hceu 
honest  and  noble  words ;  that,  even  if  we  accept  the  lowest  practical 
standard,  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt  has  exercised  a  greater  inflncnce  on 
the  development  of  our  race  than  any  of  the  battles  or  diplomatic 
triumphs  on  which  historians  love  to  dwell.  Tlie  saints  are  dead ;  their 
lon^  fastin^Sj  their  cruel  sconrgings,  their  bitter  penances,  arc  all  but 
forgotten ;  nay,  hardly  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  imagination  can  wc 
realize  that  once  they  were ;  but  the  Imitation  remains^  not  only  a 
living  witness  of  medireval  Christianity*  but  an  unfailing  source  of 
peace  and  comfort  to  thousands  who  have  never  heard  of  St.  Colnmba 
or  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  whose  only  idea  of  a  monkish  cell  is  that 
it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  a  soul-destroying  superstition  and  a 
pitiless  tyranny.  Indeed,  if  a  thought  which  cannot  embody  itself  in 
action  is  sterilcj  action  without  thought  is  wholly  inconceivable,  and  all 
tlie  noble  deeds  the  world  has  seen  have  been  wrought  in  the  service  of 
some  great  idea. 

But  to  return  to  Faust  r  while  the  impulse  to  action  is  growing 
strong  within  him,  all  means  for  its  exercise  are  denied  him.  He  is 
imprisoned  in  a  narrow  life  which  affords  no  room  for  his  energy,  and 
no  door  of  escape  seems  open  to  him,  except  the  gloomy  one  of  a  self- 
chosen  death.  Worst  of  all,  those  illusions  by  which  kind  Nature 
tempts  her  wayward  children  to  healthful  exertion  have  all  made 
themselves  thin  air  and  vanished  before  the  colourless  light  of  his 
thought.  He  has  gazed  steadily  on  the  thiugs  that  men  desire,  and 
found  them  not  only  worthless  but  fraught  with  poison  for  the  soul. 
When  we  gain  the  good  things  of  the  world,  so  he  ponders,  every  interest 
that  rises  above  them  seems  folly  and  madness ;  the  imagination  that 
was  wont  to  wing  its  way  to  the  eternal  learns  to  dwell  contentedly  in 
a  little  cage ;  care  builds  its  nest  in  our  hearts  ;  and  what  we  do  as 
well  as  what  wc  suffer  impedes  the  soul's  advance.  In  such  darkness 
and  perplexity  does  Faust  serve  the  Lord ;  but  from  all  these  things  he 
must  be  delivered  if  he  is  to  be  brought  to  the  light  of  day.  The  hand 
that  leads  him  from  his  prison  is  that  of  Mephistopheles,  who  is  thus 
-serving  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  even  when  he  is  most  anxious  to  thwart  it 

It  is  impossible  that  the  man  who  is  proudly  conscious  of  a  certain 
superiority  to  the  Earth  Spirit  should  look  upon  the  Spirit  of  Evil  as  bis 
equal,  or  greatly  desire  anything  that  he  has  to  give.  Here  again  the 
•contrast  between  the  English  and  the  German  poem  is  very  strongly 
marked.  The  imagination  of  Marlowe's  hero  is  fired  by  the  thought  of 
unlx)unded  power  and  unlimited  enjoyment.  By  his  own  act  he  sum- 
mons the  devil,  and  sells  his  soul  to  him  for  the  possession  of  these 
things.  In  Goethe's  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  Mephistopheles 
who  seeks  his  prey.     Faust  from  the  first  treats  him  with  contempt  as 
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%R  inferior  nature ;  but  so  ^eat  is  his  self-despair,  such  is  his  disgust 

with  the  life  that  surrounds  him,  that  he  is  ready  to  seize  even  this 

Dieaas  of  escape.     But  he  knows  the  devil  ia  not  likely  to  do  anything 

"  for  God^s   sake/^  for  Christian  charity,  as  we  should  say,  and   so  he 

(ieaiies  the  agreement  between  them  to  be  clear.      But  this  contract 

jsiio  deed  of  sale ;  it  is  again  a  wager.     You  boast  of  your  gifts,  he 

ttjp;  I  know  that  they  are  worthless,  but  if  you  can  satisfy  me,  I  am 

content  to  be  your  servant : — 

**  Wlien  1  to  fttiy  momeat  8ay» 
*  O  puuse  awhile,  tbou  art  so  aweet, 
ITpon  my  acnil  tliy  fetters  lay,^ 
I'll  gbdiy  pcmh," 

Heace  the  same  action  which  is  in  the  one  poem  the  result  of  the 
highest  hope  and  expectation,  is  in  the  other  the  outcome  of  the  deepest 
despondency. 

It  is  evident  that  by  means  of  the  two  wagers  Goethe  has  avoided 
the  difficulties  which  Marlowe  failed  to  overcome.  When  we  realize 
the  character  and  situation  of  Faust,  such  a  compact  does  not  appear 
improbable.  Do  not  unhappy  men  frequently  stake  their  whole  future 
on  even  less  promising  chances  ?  The  central  interest  of  the  play,  too, 
m  undiminished  by  this  agreement,  since  its  conclusion  ia  still  undecided ; 
Me  this  leading  idea  gives  a  certain  unity  to  scenes  which,  particularly 
in  the  Second  Part,  are  otherwise  but  loosely  connected  with  one 
mother. 

When  we  compare  the  two  wagers,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  one  very 
portant  difference  between  thera*  The  Lord  distinctly  limits  the  time 
during  which  Faust  shall  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  Mephistopheles 
to  the  period  of  his  life  on  earth  ;  Faust  really  stakes  his  soul.  If  this 
'*  child  of  heir'  can  satisfy  him,  he  is  content  to  belong  to  him  for  ever ; 
nay,  in  that  case  would  not  the  realm  of  darkness  be  his  fitting  place  ? 
In  other  re«pccts  the  second  wager  only  serves  to  bring  into  a  clearer 
light  the  thought  embodied  in  the  first.  If  Mephistopheles  can  indeed 
fulfil  his  boast,  and  so  blind  and  deaden  the  spirit  of  his  victim  that  he 
shall  desire  nothing  better  than  the  poor  joys  that  he  has  to  give,  then 
both  his  wagers  are  gained.  But  we  feel  at  once  that  this  is  impossible. 
If  Faust  ever  arrives  at  an  abiding  peace,  it  must  be  in  the  exercise  of  his 
highest  nature ;  and  then  the  wager  with  the  Lord  is  lost,  though  that 
with  His  servant  may  be  technically  won.  Such  a  time  does  come,  T^lien 
Fanst,  old,  iniirm,  and  blind,  stands  at  the  door  of  his  palace  to  listen  to 
the  busy  work  of  the  labourers  who,  at  hi.s  commantl,  have  rescued  a 
whole  province  from  the  sea,  and  thus  formed  a  home  where  millions  may 
dwell,  not  indeed  in  perfect  peace  and  security,  but  in  the  presence  of 
such  dangers  only  as  call  forth  the  best  energies  and  noblest  virtues 
oi  men,  he  feels  that  he  is  doing  a  great  work,  and  in  that  consciousness 
he  is  satisfied.  But  this  moment,  instead  of  consigning  him  to  the  will 
of  Mephistopheles,  delivers  him  from  the  power  of  evil  for  ever.  lie  has 
found  and  accepted  his  place  as  a  servant  of  the  Divine  creative  power. 
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and  henceforth  the  destroying  spirit  has  might  only  over  the  dead  and 

worn-out  body. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  cunning  a  spirit  should 
thus  outwit  itself,  but  the  reason  is  clear.  Mephistopheles  has  here  to 
do  with  a  power  that  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  comprehension. 
"  When,"  Faust  has  cotiteinptuously  asked  him^  '^  When  was  a  human 
soul  vkith  its  high  aspiration  ever  understood  by  such  as  thou?"  He 
knows  men  well^  but  his  knowledge  is  that  of  the  man  of  the  world, 
not  the  poet  He  is  acquainted  with  all  their  weaknesses,  their  vanities^ 
their  failures;  he  can  flatter  their  foibles  and  use  them  for  his  ends. 
All  that  a  careful  observation  can  teach  he  has  learned ;  but  from  that 
deeper  insight  which  springs  from  love  his  very  nature  excludes  him. 
Hence  the  more  unimportant  the  circumstances  the  more  likely  his 
judgmeut  is  to  be  correct.  He  will  be  right  in  ninety-nine  cases,  the 
hundredth  being  the  only  one  of  deep  moment.  He  can  calculate  with 
exactitude  the  chances  of  a  Court  intrigue,  a  diplomatic  scheme,  or  a 
mercantile  venture ;  but  as  soon  as  a  strong  passion  or  a  deep  con%nction 
intervenes,  all  his  wisdom  is  turned  to  foolishness.  In  Faust  he  has  to 
do  with  a  soul  whose  nature  is  rooted  in  that  high  spiritual  element, 
with  a  man  possessed  of  all  the  gifts  of  genius,  though  without  that 
strong  impulse  in  a  single  direction  which  usually  accompanies  them^ 
aud  therefore  his  plans  with  respect  to  him  are  continually  crossed  and 
frustrated-  Faust  either  turns  with  simple  weariness  firom  the  pleasures 
he  places  before  him,  or  he  discovers  in  them  a  spiritual  nourishment, 
of  which  the  tempter  had  not  dreamed.  To  the  pure  all  thiogs  are 
pure  ;  to  the  froward  all  things  are  f reward;  and  what  in  the  conception 
and  purpose  of  Mephistopheles  is  wholly  vile,  becomes  noble  and 
gracious  in  the  action  of  Faust. 

This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  episode  of  Gretchen.  It  is  true 
that  her  heart  is  nowise  in  the  gift  of  Mephistopheles,  and  that  she 
shrinks  from  him  with  an  instinctive  antipathy.  He  does  not  even 
bring  about  her  meeting  with  the  hero  of  the  tragedy;  but  he  has 
evidently  desired  some  such  intrigue,  and  he  cares  little  who  the 
object  of  it  may  he.  And  what  is  the  result?  We  need  not  dwell  on 
the  purity,  the  beauty,  and  the  passion  of  the  love  scenes,  so  different 
from  anything  an  evil  spirit  can  even  imagine,  which  he  views  with 
dislike  aud  dread,  and  vaioly  endeavours  to  poison ;  but  when,  as  he 
has  foreseen  and  predetermined,  sin  follows,  aud  guilt,  and  horror,  what 
has  he  gained  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  and  weird  licentiousness  of 
the  Walpurgis  night,  the  form  of  Grctchen  rises  before  the  eyes  of 
Faust,  and  he  turns  in  disgust  from  the  evil  that  surrounds  him.  From 
henceforth  it  is  not  in  the  net  of  sensuality  that  he  can  be  ensnared. 
And  when  the  whole  sad  tale  is  over,  the  relation  between  him  and  his 
tempter  has  entirely  changed*  Hitherto  Me|ibistophelcs  has  been  the 
guide  of  Faust,  and  has  led  him  almost  whither  he  would  ;  he  now 
becomes  and  remains  his  servant,  to  do  his  bidding  and  carry  out  his 
will. 
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But  these  scenes  have  probably  another  and  a  deeper  purpose.      lu 

his  hero  Goethe  has  pictured  a  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  sin,  and  guilt, 

aod  error,  works  out  his  owu  deliverance.     Even  his  wrong:  actions  are 

kfto  many  steps  forward  on  a  road  which  is  to  cud,  not  in  hell,  but  in 

I  liearen.     Infinite  forgiveness,  infinite  help  and  pity,  for  the  man  who 

honestly  struggles  to  attain  what  seems  to  him  the  best,  is  the  key-note 

Lof  the  poem.      Constant,  unwearying  effortj  though  it  be  marred  with 

idefeat  and  even  stained  by  crime,  shall  at  last  find  acceptance  with  the 

Lord:  that  is  its  moral  lesson.     It  is  a  great  truth  to  which  all  history 

L  bears  witness,  and  one  that  it  behoves  us  all  to  remember  in  an  age 

"that  lays  so  great  a  stress  on  respectability  and  the  negative  virtues. 

Bat  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many  desolate 

I  lives  around  us,  so  many  shipwrecked  souls.      It  was  probably  this  that 

rinduccd  the  poet  to  link  the  story  of  Gretchen  so  closely  to  that  of 

Faust.     While  insisting,  with  an  earnestness  which  to  most  moralists 

bnay  appear  dangerous,  on  the  unimportance  of  any  single  action  when 

rcompfired  with  the  whole  tenor  of  a  life,  he  may  have  thought  it  well 

also  to  show  what  tragic  consequences  a  single  action  may  sometimes 

involve. 

This  could  hardly  have  been  done  more  forcibly  than  in  the  case  of 
Gretchen.  Her  love  grows  into  sin,  she  hardly  knows  how,  and  then 
not  only  its  natural  consequences,  but  others  which  no  wisdom  could 
have  foreseen,  drive  her  onward,  with  a  fatal  ucceasity  of  which  she 
herself  is  hardly  conscious,  to  crime  and  death.  True,  at  any  one 
moment  she  might  have  broken  the  chain  by  a  strong  act  of  resolution; 
but  of  such  her  nature  is  incapable,  and  she  would  have  been  far  less 
lovable  could  she  have  done  so.  As  it  is,  it  seems  as  if  all  the  super- 
natural powers  which  contribute  to  the  deliverance  of  Faust  were  united 
m  her  ruin.  While  the  most  doubtful  chances  arc  constantly  decided  in 
his  favour,  on  her  every  possible  evil  seems  to  be  accumulated.  But  even 
fes  her  error,  such  is  her  redemption.  What  Faust  can  hardly  earn  by 
^the  exertions  of  a  lifetime  is  granted  to  her  after  a  shorter  though 
more  bitter  conflict.  In  the  darkness  and  agony  of  her  prison,  she 
gazes  upon  good  and  evil  as  he  never  beholds  them.  Before  her  stand, 
on  one  side  the  cruel  and  shameful  death,  on  the  other  freedom  with 
the  man  whom  she  loves ;  but  her  eyes  are  opened  now;  she  prefers  the 
reward  of  her  sin  ;  she  gives  herself  to  God,  and  is  saved.  Without  this 
|€ontrast  the  tragedy  would  have  been  wanting  in  intellectual  complete* 
pneies ;  though  a  true,  it  would  have  been  a  one-sided  and  sectarian 
picture  of  life. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  cuter  upon  any  consideration  of 
the  Second  Part  of  Faust,  with  its  strange  subtleties  of  thought. 
Miction,  and  rhythm.  To  do  so  to  any  purpose  would  demand  a  far 
"greater  space  than  is  at  our  disposal,  and  presuppose  a  more  intimate 
actjuamtance  with  the  poem  than  most  English  readers  arc  likely  to 
fcoBien.  It  was  the  Morehouse  in  which  Goethe  treasured  up  the  ripest 
■   VOL.  XL*  c 
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fruit  of  his  thought,  his  art;,  and  his  experience.  In  bo  other  work  do 
certain  of  the  highest  elemcDts  of  the  poet's  genius  appear  to  greater 
advantage,  and  in  none  is  the  richncaa,  strength,  and  flexibility  of  the 
German  language  so  fully  displayed*  But  the  plan  of  the  whole  piece 
is  so  loose  and  disconnected  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  any  central 
thought,  except  those  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt.  The  hnman 
interest  is  frequently  lost  in  a  crowd  of  beautiful  pictures  and  splendid 
but  unreal  abstractions ;  and  the  reader  is  constantly  bewildered  by 
vague  suggestions  of  a  hidden  meaning  which  he  vainly  endeavours  to 
trace  heyood  the  limits  of  a  single  scene  or  passage,  A  poem,  which 
has  been  variously  descrihod  as  a  satire  on  contemporary  literature,  an 
abstract  of  universal  history,  and  a  scheme  for  a  grand  theatrical  ballet 
with  words,  must  be  somewhat  wanting  in  clearness  and  simplicity. 
This  fault  was  inherent  in  the  original  design.  It  would  have  required 
a  whole  series  of  dramas  adequately  to  treat  the  conception  on  which 
Faust  is  based.  We  must  have  seen  this  universal  genius  engaged  in 
every  great  province  of  human  action,  greatly  and  joyously,  though  un- 
restingly  productive  in  each,  and  yet,  at  last,  turning  from  it  to  some 
new  sphere  of  activity.  Something  of  this  kind  is  placed  before  us  in 
the  Second  Part,  but  the  extent  of  his  subject  obliged  Goethe  to  employ 
such  condensation  and  so  many  abstractions,  that  we  constantly  feel 
that  we  have  to  do  with  shadowa  rather  than  realities.  As  soon  as  this 
manner  has  been  adopted,  the  temptation  to  lend  a  single  person  or 
situation  a  multiform  significance  becomes  almost  irresistible,  and  thus 
the  characters  are  apt  to  seem  meaningless  from  a  very  excess  of 
meaning.  But  all  these  defects  arc  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  poem  was  WTitten  in  parts,  and  at  long  intervals.  Thus,  in  reading 
it,  we  are  startled  by  constant  changes  of  manner  and  treatment,  which 
distract  the  attention  much  as  the  partial  discoloration  of  an  ancient 
marble  will  distract  the  eye,  particularly  if  the  spots  and  stains  have  an 
accidental  appearance  of  design.  Certain  passages  gain  an  undue 
prominence  by  the  direetDess  of  their  diction  ;  others  are  removed  to  a 
dreamier  distance  than  was  intended  by  the  involved  lyrical  harmonies 
of  the  verse-  The  poet,  too,  has  dealt,  with  particular  fondness,  on  the 
scenes  and  situations  that  interested  him,  and  thus  lent  them  an  im- 
portance dUproportioned  not  indeed  to  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  to- 
the  place  tlicy  occupy  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  tragedy,  while 
others  are  little  more  than  sketched  in.  Besides  this,  it  sometime* 
seems  as  if  the  great  master  had  grown  weary  of  the  limits  of  his  art, 
as  if  he  would  fain  make  his  verse  the  vehicle  of  thoughts  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  domain  of  poetry,  bat  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
adequately  express;  as  if  he  were  impatient  of  the  concreteness  all  art 
demands,  not  indeed  in  the  language  he  employs,  but  in  the  eon- 
atruetion  of  his  plot,  and  the  development  of  his  characters.  Musicians 
say  that  something  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  latest  works 
of  his  great  contemporary,  Beethoven,     All  these  things  contribute  to 
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lead  the  Second  Part  of  Faujit  its  peculiar  character.     It  is   the  most 
fuggestive   of  books,  and   one  that    will  always   delight   the    lover   of 

>  poetry,  and  grow  upon   him,   instead  of  losing  its  charm,   as  the  years 

[  pass  by ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  the  worst  possible  model  for 
a  young  writer. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  abstract  and  disconnected  execution  of 
the  Second  Part,  stands  the  Firsts  with  its  firm  realization  of  character 
and  constant  felicities  of  treatment.      The  design  involved  many  grave 

'  difficulties.  The  ethical  conception  on  which  it  rested  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  most  advanced  modern  thought,  the  tale  itself  was 
full  of  sorcery  and  marvels.  To  lend  these  even  a  poetical  credibility,  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  them  to  a  distance  from  reality,  to  separate  them 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  usual  experience  of  the  reader  or  spectator. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  be  interested  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
hero,  we  must  feci  that  he  is  of  the  same  nature  as  we  are,  that  his 
conflicts  arc  ours.  A  study,  however  perfectj  of  some  dead  and  buried 
phase  of  thought  or  feeling  could  have  possessed  only  an  antiquarian 
interest.  Thus  the  story  must  be  made  at  once  ancient  and  modem ; 
it  must  be  brought  near  to  ns,  and  yet  remain  far  away.  And  this  has 
been   done.     The  doubts   of  Faust,  his  difficulties  and  his   aspirations 

^  arc  all  those  of  Goethe^s  own  age,  and  yet  we  arc  never  shocked  by  a 
tense  of  incongruity  between  them  and  the  magical  machinery  of  the 
poem.  This  is  the  result  of  a  very  subtle  style  of  poetical  treatment. 
The  spiritual  questionings  of  Faust  are  entirely  freed  from  tlic  acci- 
dental colouring  of  any  age  or  mode  of  thought ;  they  are  referred  to 
no  doctrinal  system,  but  to  the  permanent  elements  of  human  lifc^  and 
stated  in  their  simplest,  and  therefore  most  broadly  human  form.  On 
the  other  hand^  a  feeling  of  distance  and  mystery  is  suggested  by  the 
stage  scenery,  the  costume  of  the  characters,  and  their  surroundings; 
and  these  are  most  forcibly  marked  in  the  scenes  where  we  are  brought 
most  directly  into  the  presence  of  supernatural  agencies.  As  soon  as 
we  look  upon  Faust^s  study,  whose  quaint  architecture,  huge  folios, 
ikulUj  skeletons,  and  uncouth  instruments  are  blackened  by  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  years,  we  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  conditions  of  a 
life  very  different  from  our  own.  And  it  is  here,  in  the  grotesque 
witches  kitchen,  or  in  the  fitful  moonlight  of  the  Walpurgis  night,  that 
the  chief  marvels  of  the  poem  are  wrought.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
that  has  to  do  with  Gretchen  is  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
heart  of  the  reader  or  spectator.  True,  she  wears  a  strange  dress,  and 
lives  in  an  old-fashioned  house,  but  the  incidents  of  her^  life  were 
familiar  to  every  German  girl  of  her  class  in  Goethe's  youth.  Thus 
the  poem  is  set  free  from  all  the  limitations  of  time  and  space;  we  feel 
thai  it  has  a  reality  of  its  own  which   may  well  be  different  from  that 

.    of  our  experience,  and  we  willingly  surrender  ourselves  to  its  charnu 
Goethe  was  equally  happy  in  his  choice  of  verse.      Without  entering 
into  any  vexed  metrical  question,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  obviously 
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artificial  a  poetical  form  is,  the  further  it  removes  its  subject  from  the 
realm  of  reality.  Thusj  to  take  an  example,  when  the  players  were  intro- 
duced into  Hamlet^  it  was  Dccessary  to  raise  their  representation  as  far 
over  the  level  of  the  tragedy  as  the  latter  stood  above  that  of  real  life. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Player's  speech,  Shakespeare  employs  a  loftiness  of 
diction  and  an  amount  of  imagery  that  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in 
the  actual  drama,  and  in  the  play  within  the  play,  which  could  not  be 
treated  tlius,  he  has  recourse  to  rhyme.  In  both  cases  these  passages 
are  introduced  by  prose  scenes,  the  more  clearly  to  mark  the  distance. 
No  poet  ever  felt  more  accurately  than  Goethe  the  peculiar  power  of 
the  various  forms  of  verse.  By  writing  FauM  in  irregular  rhyme,  he 
removed  his  subject  from  the  trammels  of  rcalityj  and  at  the  same  time 
he  secured  a  poetical  level,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  rise  to  im- 
passioned lyrical  feeling,  or  to  pass  to  those  simple  expressions  of  pathos 
or  tenderness,  which  are  the  eliief  cliariu  of  so  many  old  songs.  When 
Faust  speaks,  the  verse  is  often  sublime  ;  in  the  mouth  of  Mcphisto- 
pheles,  it  is  epignimmatic  ;  in  that  of  GretcLen,  it  is  as  natural  and 
pathetic  as  the  prattle  of  a  chihL  Tviice  only  in  the  First  Part  docs  the 
poet  find  it  necessary  long  to  abandon  a  form  so  well  suited  to  his  pur- 
poses. WheUj  after  the  garden  scene,  Faust  flees  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  to  pour  out  in  grateful  adoration  the  new  sense  of  the  glory 
of  nature  and  of  life  which  his  love  lias  brought  him,  rhyme  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  passage  thus  gains  a  solemuity  of  its  own  that  raises  it 
above  the  passion  of  the  scenes  that  surround  it,*  and  when  he  first 
hears  of  the  misery  of  Gretchcn,  and  awakensj  as  it  werCj  from,  his 
dream  of  life  to  the  dreadful  reality  of  his  guilt,  the  scene  is  written  in 
prose,  and  thus  acquires  an  awful  force  and  directness.  Such  remarks 
as  these  may  appear  trifling,  but  it  is  in  sucIj  things  that  the  hand  of 
the  Master  is  shown. 

In  another  respect,  too,  the  poem  will  well  repay  the  careful  attention 
of  the  critic.  In  no  form  is  the  story  peculiarly  suited  to  the  theatre,  and 
in  that  which  we  liavc  been  endeavouring  to  trace  it  had  lost  several  of  its 
dramatic  elements.  Nor  was  Goethe  a  great  dramatist  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  apply  that  word  to  Shakespeare  and  several  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Such  of  his  works  as  retain  possession  of  the  German  stage 
do  so  chiefly  in  virtue  of  their  poetical  beauty,  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  characters  are  delineated,  and  tlic  warmth,  depth j  nnd  delicacy 
of  the  passion.  The  natural  sympathies  of  the  most  uii instructed  arc 
excited  by  an  adequate  representation  of  Egmont,  and  no  refined 
audience  can  fail  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  noble  thought  and  diction 
of  Iphigenia,  or  to  be  delighted  W'ith  the  beauty  and  subtle  psychology 
of  Tasso.  But  as  soon  as  wc  compare  cither  of  these  with  an  Elizabethan 
play,  we  feel  that  the  German  poet  has  not  learned  to  dwell  with  all 
but  exclusive  fondness  on  those  elements  of  human  nature  which  can  be 

*  For  tie  same  reason,   the  cliief  passapc  in  the  scene  in  which  Faust  exiilaiua  h:a 
de^peet  c<Ji.victio[is  to  Grctcheo  i»  left  unrh^med. 
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rendered,  not  only  comprehensible,  bat  viaiblCj  and  on  such  iucidents  as 
■  appeal  strongly  to  the  eye^  and  which  therefore  ranst  affect  us  far  more 
•deeply  when  seen  than  when  merely  related.      Indeed,  Goethe's  whole 
connection  with  the  theatre  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  rather  by 
external  circumstances  and  the  condition  of  German  literature  in  his 
youth  than  by  a  natural  impulse,      lie  dwelt  with  preference  on  the 
harmonies  rather  than  the  dissonances  of  life ;  of  the  stem  joy  which  the 
tragic  poet  feels  in  the  crash  of  mighty  oppositeSj  of  the  awe-filled  glad- 
ness with  which  he  watches   the  clouds  of  destiny  gather  and  sweep 
onwards  till  they  have  covered  the  sunny  heavens  with  one  sable  pall, 
of  the  whirlwind  of  circumstance  and  the  tempest  of  passion^  he  knew 
nothing;  or  rather  he  turned  from  these  things,  with  perhaps  a  healthier 
instinct^  to  the  softer  music  of  calmer  scenes*      But  therefore  he,  never 
1  approached  the   heroic  tone  of  the  highest  tragedy.     When   he  moves 
na  most  it  is  by  the  picture  of  a  wrecked  idyl ;  his  deepest  emotion 
ia  pathetic^  and   finds  a   fitting  vent  in  tears.     Who  ever  wept  over 
Macbeth  and  Lear  ?    True,  the  tears  may  gather  in  our  eyes  at  certain 
passages,  as  that  in  which  the  old  king  recovers  from  his  madness  to 
recognize  his  daughter,  but  they  are  quickly  checked  by  the  grander 
I  terror  of  the  succeeding  scenes.     Of  this  tragic  terror  no  trace  is  to 
he  found  in  all  Goethe's  works;   and  just  as  the  worst  faults  of  our 
Elizabethan  dramatists  were  generally  owing  to  the  intensely  dramatic 
I   character  of  their  genius,  which  refused   to  submit  to  any  aesthetical 
restraint,  the  greatest  beauties  of  Goethe's  plays  invariably  bear  witness 
to  his  poetical  rather  than  his  dramatic  talent. 

This   only   renders    it   the   more   remarkable   that   he   should   have 
succeeded  in  making  an  acting  play  out  of  so  unpromising  a  subject  as 
his  own  conception  of  Faust.     That  he  did  so  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
admirable  skill  with  which  the  author  has  employed  all  the  resources 
of  the  stage  to  lend  an  adventitious  interest  to  the  representation.     The 
long  soliloquies  and  philosophical  discussions  gain  theatrical  life  from 
such  eflfeets  as  the  appearance  of  the  Earth  Spirit,  the  distant  tones  of 
the  Easter  hymn,  and  the  music  and  tableau  with  which  Mephistopheles 
charms  Faust  to  sleep.     The  high  iutellectual  character  of  the  earlier 
I    scenes  is  relieved  by  the  gaiety  and  humour  of  the  scene  Ijefore  the 
gates.     In   fact,  from   beginning   to  end,  the  stage  is  occupied   by  a 
constant  succession  of  incidents,  which^  if  they  do  not  always  greatly 
adranoe^  at  least  never  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  play^  and  which 
lend  it  a  life  and  motion  that  the  mere  reader  would  hardly  imagine  it 
to  possess.      In  one  respect  Goethe  had  a  great  advantage  over  most 
dramatists.     His  study  of  the  plastic  arts  had  been  long  and  earnestj 
and   its  influence  may  be  traced  in  almost  all  his  later  works,  but  most 
of  all  in  his  dramas.     Not  content  with  never  placing  an  actor  in  a 
[    position  in  which  he  must   appear  awkward^  he   constantly   sketches 
groups  and  situations  which  have  only  to  be  realized  to  delight  the  eye. 
The  actress  who^  as  Grctchen,  fails  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in 
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such  scenes  as  that  with  the  casket^  and  the  one  before  the  Mater  ^ 
Dolorosaj  must  be  singularly  wanting  in  tact  and  grace^  and  the  same 
is  true  both  of  Faust  and  Mephistopheles*  In  fact^  Goethe  always  sees 
the  situation  he  drawSj  Aown  to  its  smallest  detail ;  and  though  he 
seems  to  have  seen  some  of  his  plays  rather  as  a  scries  of  single  pictures 
than  as  a  living  and  perpetually  changing  wholCj  this  is  hardly 
perceptible  in  Fausi ;  at  least,  it  never  chills  the  rapid  and  apparently 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  drama. 

If,  putting  all  theatrical  considerations  aside^  we  examine  only  the 
poetical  structure  of  the  piece,  it  ia  impossible  to  praise  the  art  of  the  poet 
too  liighly.  Almost  every  passage  might  serve  as  an  example  of  this  ;  but 
it  isj  perhaps^  most  apparent  in  the  way  in  which  the  story  of  Gretchen 
is  told.  We  see  her  love  and  sin  at  first  only  as  she  and  her  lover  see 
them.  We  know  them  only  from  low  words  of  fond  endearment^  from  the 
sighs  she  breathes  over  her  spinning-wheel^  from  her  self-reproach  of  her 
former  harshness,  from  her  agonized  prayer  to  the  Madonna.  Like  all 
true  passion,  her  love  is  blind  to  everything  but  its  own  joy  and  pain^  and 
we  look  upon  it  with  impassioned  eyes.  The  gibes  of  Mcphistophclesj  it  is 
trae,  remind  us  of  other  considerations^  but  we  push  them  impatiently 
asidcj  as  Faust  does.  And  then,  as  it  must,  there  comes  an  end  of  all 
this.  The  words  of  the  dying  Valentine  reveal  to  Gretchen  and  to  us 
what  we  had  forgotten  before,  the  relation  of  this  love  to  all  the  rest  of 
life.  It  is  thus  the  passionate  dream,  with  all  its  sadness  and  its  sweet- 
ness^ looks  to  the  outside  world ;  such  arc  its  frightful  consequences.  But 
it  is  not  against  man  only  that  Gretchen  has  sinned,  and  the  next  scene 
is  enveloped  in  a  still  deeper  gloom.  The  dim  aisles  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral,  the  low  solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  the  sublime  words  of  the 
Eequiem,  all  lend  a  grandeur  as  well  as  a  bitterness  to  her  remorse. 
The  petty  accidents  of  her  narrow  life  have  all  vanished  i  she  is  nothing 
now  but  a  guilty  soul  standing  alone  at  the  bar  of  the  Eternal,  and 
there,  too,  she  has  no  excuse  to  plead.  Then  she  is  withdrawn  from 
our  sight  till  tlic  measure  of  her  sin  and  misery  is  complete,  and  when 
we  again  behold  her  she  is  cowering  in  terror  on  the  dungeon-floor. 
Thus,  all  that  is  tyuly  tragic  in  the  story  is  clearly  brought  before  us, 
all  that  is  only  misery  and  wretchedness  is  carefully  concealed. 

To  many  it  may  seem  that  such  criticism  as  this  is  a  mere  waste  of 
time,  since  all  our  inqub^es,  like  those  of  Faust,  must  fail  to  grasp  the 
vital  principle  wOiich  lends  the  poem  its  real  power  over  the  imagination. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  we  find  that  the  highest  charm  has  eluded 
our  analysis.  It  is  true  that  some  great,  though  none  of  the  greatest, 
poems  are  wanting  in  the  harmony  of  structure  which  w^e  have  been 
endeavouring  partially  to  trace,  aud  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  work 
might  possess  all  the  deep  thought  and  masterly  execution  of  Fmist 
and  yet  fail  to  ;  affect  us.  But  as  the  man  of  science  carefully 
examines  the  structure  of  an  animal  or  a  plant,  we  have  striven  to 
dissect  some  parts -t^f  th is  work  of  genius,  with  no  greater  hope  than  he 
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entertains  of  discovering  tlie  true  secret  of  its  life.     Unless  we  entirely 

L&il  in  such  investigations^  we  shall  always  find  a  strange  and  sometimes 

rimexpected  harmony  between  the  various  partSj  and  by  tracing  this  we 

may  discover,  not  indeed  in  what  the  life  consists^  but  at  least  how  it 

LiDanifests  itself.     Only  in  such  cases  our  position  to  the  work  before  us 

Pinust  he  that  of  the  student,  not  of  the  judge;  and  we  must  remember 

thai  every  great  poem,  like  every  organism,  is  perfect  in  a  way  peculiar 

to  itself.     It  is,  therefore,  in  general  quite  useless  to  compare  them  for 

the  purpose  of  deciding  which  is  less  or  greater  than  the  other,  and  we 

have  no  common  standard  of  excellence  with  which  all  may  be  compared* 

Thus  we   have    said  that   the   fundamental  conception   of  Faust  is, 

perhaps,  the  grandest  generalization   on  which   a   poet  ever  based  his 

wofk ;  but  it  does  not  by  any  means   follow  that  Fami  is  the  greatest 

Lof  poems.      A  man  with  no  ethical  convictions,  either  sincerely  held  or 

r assumed  for  an  lesthetical  purpose,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  a  great 

epic  or  tragedy.     For  art  demands  clearness  above  all  things,  and  to  a 

mind  which  is  continually  oscdlatiug  between  materialism  and  ultra- 

montanism,  all  the  relations  of  life  must  appear  confused.     It  is  only 

when  a  single  point  of  view  has  been  adopted  that  they  group  themselves 

L  Into  proper  order,  and  a  true  perspective  becomes  possible.     But  what 

r  point  of  view  is  adopted  is,  in  all  poetical  respects,  indifferent,  and  in  the 

f»st  majority  of  great  poems  it  is  quietly  assumed  rather  than  insisted 

On.     Shakespeare's  conception  of  life  is  so  broadly  human,  that  almost 

all  of  US  believe  him  to  have  shared  our  opinions.     In  most  other  cases, 

the  writer  has  silently  accepted  the  belief  of  his  age,  and,  treating  that 

as  the  one  possible  standpoint,  has  quietly  drawn  the  scenes  he  delineated 

as  they  appeared  when  seen  from  it.      Wc  may  or  we  may  not  be  able 

to  rejcoDfltruct  his  creed  from  his  works;  he  seems  to  consider  it  either  a 

L  matter  of  course  or  of  indifference,  and  never  thrusts  it  upon  us.     In 

I  general  it  is  a  sign  of  inferior  art  when  the  moral  purpose  of  a  book 

I  becomes  too  obvious,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  those  whose  opinions 

I  kave  the  smallest  value  who  are  moat  anxious  thus  to  obtrude  them  on 

■  the  reader's  notice. 

Bat  to  this  rule  there  are  two  great  exceptions — the  Dkrine  Comedy 

I  mnd  Faust.     In  both  these  cases  the   phOosophical  conceptions   of  the 

I  writer  form  not  merely  the  basis,  but  the  framework  of  the  poem,  and  no 

IfiaaBage  can   be  fully  understood  until   it   has  been  considered  in  its 

relation  to  them.      Yet  even  here  it  is  not  the   abstract  system  that 

lends  the  poem  its  value.     The  most  ardent  admirers  of  Dante  are  to 

be  found  among  those  who  entirely  reject  his  creed ;  and  if  this  is  not 

equally  the  case  with  Goethe,  it  is  because  he  stands  too  near  to  the 

interests  of  the  present  day  for    most  of  us  to  be  able  to   regard  his 

greatest  work  in  a  purely  poetical  light. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  motives  that  induced  him  to 
insist  so  strongly  on  his  speculative  opinions.  His  age  had  accepted 
most  of  the  negative  results  at  which  the  thought  of  the  preceding 
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period  had  arrived^  but  it  refused  to  remain  satisfied  with  them.  The 
heads  of  men  were  sceptical,  but  their  hearts  yearned  for  a  rcligioMS 
belief,  and  their  souls  for  loftier  ideals.  Old  poems  and  forms  of  faith 
were  eagerly  studied.  Everywhere  there  was  a  longing  for  bolder  flights 
of  the  im  a  gin  at  ion  J  and  a  more  stiblirae  and  all-ahsorhing  passion  than  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  supply.  But  for  the  moat 
part  these  aspirations  were  without  form  and  void ;  sad  questionings  of 
a  universe  that  remained  dark  and  s-ilent^  which  ended  in  no  firm  con- 
viction of  any  kind.  Goethe  could  notj  therefore,  adopt  the  creed  of 
his  age,  for  it  had  none ;  and  yet^  as  he  had  to  deal  with  the  deepest  ■ 
secrets  of  the  human  hearty  some  firm  conviction  was  necessary  as  a 
basis  of  his  imaginative  structure.  He,  thereforCj  created  a  mythology, 
which  might  embody  such  a  conception  of  the  universe  as  men  could 
still  form  and  believe.  It  was  not  stated  as  a  philosophical  system,  and 
pretended  only  to  a  poetical  credibility ;  but^  as  it  was  new^  it  could  not 
be  quietly  assumed — it  had  to  be  clearly  explained  and  developed. 

It  reqr.'res  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  the  time  will  come 
when  thr  speculations  of  Goethe^  like  those  of  Dante,  will  only  be 
studied  on  account  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  his  poetry,  and  when  ■ 
they  will  rather  repel  than  attract  the  general  reader.  The  purely 
poetical  merits  of  Faust  will  then  have  become  clearer,  and  they  will 
be  more  generally  understood.  But  it  will  have  lost  the  subtle  charm  ■ 
by  which  it  now  fascinates  so  many  thoughtful  minds.  The  hidden 
meanings  that  dawn  upon  us  with  a  new  promise  of  spiritual  light  and 
guidance  will  then  be  forgotten  or  disregarded.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
worlds  great  poem.s^  and  nothing  more.  To  our  age  it  has  another 
and  deeper,  if  not  a  higher,  significance.  It  was  thus  that  a  modern 
man,  of  strangely  universal  gifts  and  culture,  and  intense  intellectual 
earnestness,  viewed  human  life;  it  was  thus  bethought  of  questions 
that  still  retain  their  vital  interest.  He  had  borne  our  sins  and  carried 
our  sorrows;  he  was  tried  in  the  fire  that  we  too  have  to  endure^  and 
the  message  he  brings  is  one  of  victory,  peace,  and  deliverance.  It  i» 
this  that  has  made  Fami  the  gospel  of  modern  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  work  her  literature  has  to  boast. 

Charles  Grant. 
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THE   Working  Classes  of  this   country   are  very  generally,  and  we 
venture  to  tkink  very  justly,  accredited  with  the  posscssiou  of 
*' sound   common    sense/'   **  shrewd   intelligence,"   and,  other  the   like 
mental  characteristics  of  a  more  or  less  intuitive  order.      But  not  even 
their  be^t  friends  or  warmest  admirers  can  say  of  them  that  they  are  a 
cultured  class.     Culture  is  of  course  a  relative  terra.      In  its  liigher, 
more  strictly    lesthctic  sense,,    it   could    not    reasonably  be  looked  for 
among  the  working  classes.      Here,  however,  the  word  is  not  intended 
to  apply  in  this  higher  sense.     We  use  it  in  its  simpler,  more  robust 
tense.     The  sense,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  a  moderate  amount  of  well- 
directed  general  reading  would  make  a  fairly   cultured    man    of  one 
already  endowed  with  sound   common* sense   and   shrewd  intelligence* 
1  Taking  this  as  a  permissible  and  effective  interpretation  of  the  word,  it 
[Would  be  quite  natural  to  expect  to  find  the  quality  of  culture  almost 
pas  general  a  characteristic  of  the  working  classes,  as  is  shrewd  intelli- 
[geoce.     Many  indiridual  members  of  those   classes   are  thus  cultured, 
though,  compared  with  the  vast  aggregate  of  which  they  are  units,  their 
number  merely  makes  up  the  proverbial  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
Of  the  general   lack  of  culture  among  tlie  great  majority  of  the  body 
there  can  unfortunately  be  no  doubt.     On  that  head  there  is  no  need 
for  demonstration.     The  discussible  phases  of  the  question,  the  points 
that  commend  themselves  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  interested 
in  the  solution  of  the  great  social   problem  of  '*  the  elevation  of  the 
aasBes,'^  relate  to  the  causes  from  which  this  absence  of  culture  results, 
ttd  the  means  whereby  improvement  in  the  matter  might  be  effected. 
'And  it  is  to  these  that  we  here  purpose  to  address  ourselves. 

A«  this  IS   held   to   be   emphatically   an  age  of  progress,  and  the 
question  of  popular  education  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  of 
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late  years,  it  may  be  sa5d  or  assuraed  that  we  mmthe  advancing  in  this 
matter  of  culture  among  the  people  at  large,  Tlierc  are  a  variety  of 
cireunistauces  a  superficial  consideration  of  which  would  seem  to  justify 
such  an  opinion.  A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  body  of  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  subject  will,  however,  it  appears  to  ns,  lead  to  the 
much  less  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  whatever  tendency  to  movementr 
there  is  in  this  respect^  is  rather  of  a  retrogressive  than  a  progressive  ■ 
character.  Elemcntarj^  education^  in  it^  more  merely  mechanical  sense, 
is  no  doubt  becoming  more  general  and  more  extensive  in  its  range,  but 
this  progress  is  not  to  be  taken  as  necessarily  involving  a  concurrent  or 
corresponding  degree  of  advancement  in  popular  culture.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Education  Acts  have  not  created  a  new 
system  of  education.  They  have  simply  extended  the  operations  of  a 
previously  existing  system.  That  system,  as  it  did  previously  exist, 
was  so  large,  and  had  been  at  work  so  long,  that  we  can  fairly 
judge  of  it  by  its  fruits ;  and  its  fruits  were  not  and  are  not 
culture*  Before  elementary  education  was  made  compulsory  by  law, 
working-class  children  had  for  fully  a  generation  been  passing  through 
the  public  elementary  schools  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  If,  therefore, 
the  general  effect  of  the  educational  processes  of  these  schools  had  been 
to  produce  cultured  men  and  women,  the  working  classes  as  a  body 
would  have  had  a  large  leaven  of  culture  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  such  leaven,  has  certainly  not  enough  of 
it  to  in  any  perceptible  degree  leaven  the  lump.  But  little  cultured  as 
the  ordinary  working-class  boy  may  be  on  leaving  school,  it  will  as  a 
rule  be  found  that  he  is  at  that  time,  not  only  relatively,  but  positively, 
a  better  educated  and  cultured  personage  than  he  will  be  when  he 
comes  to  man's  estate.  During  the  years  that  divide  these  two  stages 
of  his  life,  experience  and  necessity  will  bring  out,  will  enlarge,  and 
strengthen  his  natural  gifts  of  common-sense  and  shrewd  intelligence. 
But  meanwhile  he  will  have  shed  his  mere  schoolboy,  mere  lesson^book 
knowledge^  and  will  not  have  continued  the  work  of  educational  culture 
on  any  other  lines;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  this  arrest  of 
development  in  the  direction  of  culture  proves  permanent.  The  extension 
of  elementary  education,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  understood,  if  left  to  its 
single  self,  will  give  us  a  larger  number  of  the  people  able  to  read  the  police 
intelligence  of  the  lower  types  of  weekly  newspapers,  and  willing  to 
read  little  else.  But  it  will  certainly  not  give  us  a  cultured  working- 
class.  These  arc  painful  facts,  hut  they  are  facts  and  must  be  counted 
with  ;  of  their  truth  and  significance,  none  are  more  fully  or  sorrowfully 
aware  than  are  the  cultivated  few  among  the  working-classes  themselves. 
That  education  is  the  first  means  to  culture  as  an  end  goes  without 
saying,  but  means  as  we  know  may  he  left  unemployed,  or,  worse  still, 
may  be  misdirected.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  vfant  of 
culture  is  attributable  not  to  lack  of  primary  means  and  appliances,  but 
to  the  means  being  mistakenly  or  ineflectively  used,  or  not  apphed  at 
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If  the  working  classes  are  to  be  cultured  in  a  degree  projxjrtionate 
their  opportunities  for  acquiring  culture,  it  must  be  chiefly  through 
reading.  An  overwhelming  and  now  coustantly  increasing  majority  of 
them  can  read;  aud^  broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  present 
day  who  can  read  may  rcad^  and  have  choice  of  reading.  Our  marvellously 
cheap  literature  includes  a  wide  range  of  high-class  reading.  Free 
libmnes,  or  others  to  which  the  subscriptions  are  little  more  than 
BonuBal,  are  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  land.  No  man  can 
fairiy  plead  want  of  access  to  books  of  a  general  culture-giving  character. 
The  want  of  culture  among  working-men  must  consequently  be  taken  to 
arise — as  in  fact  it  does  arise — from  those  of  them  who  can  read,  either 
not  reading  at  all^  or  confining  their  reading  to  forma  of  matter — we 
cannot  say  literature — the  influences  of  which  are  altogether  bad  ;  bad 
negatively  in  that  they  do  not  give  culture,  and  positively  bad  in 
that  they  establish  a  depravity  of  taste  under  the  promptings  of  which^ 
metaphorically  speaking,  garbage  is  preferred  to  wholesome  or  delicate 
food.  As  there  are  \fiTy  few  who  can  readj  but  who  do  read  more  or 
Icssy  this  addiction  to  low  and  vitiating  forms  of  reading  remains  as  the 
most  widely  operating  cause  of  the  virtual  non-existence  of  a  popular 
culture ;  and  never  was  this  cause  more  potently  operative  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  Never  before  did  the  ranker  forms  of  reading 
fiotihsh  so  abundantly.  Never  before  was  there  so  little  prospect  of 
those  given  to  such  reading  being  driven  to  more  wholesome  mental 
food  by  a  limited  supply  of  garbage*  In  this  respect  the  working- 
clasBes  were  much  more  fortunately  situated  a  generation  ago  than  they 
are  at  this  day.  True*  even  then  peuny  dreadfuls  were  not  unknown, 
but  every  week  did  not  bring  forth  its  new  one.  Nor  did  they  appeal 
m  directly  to  boy^  as  do  the  existing  race  of  dreadfuls.  The  Boif  Hif/h- 
WQffman^  The  Boy  Brigand ^  The  Boy  Pirate^  The  Boy  King  of  the  Outlaws, 
kc,,  are  modern  inventions.  The  long  drawn  out  Mysteries  of  London  and 
MysteritB  of  the  Court,  the  leading  dreadfuls  of  the  last  generation,  were 
happily  not  meat  for  babes*  Then^  as  now,  also  penny  serials — which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  penny  dreadfuls — were  a  popular 
form  of  reading.  But  they  were  very  much  fewer  in  numberj.  and 
decidedly  better  in  quality  than  those  of  the  present  day.  Their  To- 
be*coQtinued-in-our-next  stories  were  more  robust^  and  their  miscel- 
laneotta  contents  less  trashy  and  frivolous.  At  that  time,  moreover, 
the  influence  of  the  lower  types  of  penny  serial  was  largely  counteracted 
hf  an  extensive  and  eflective  circulation  among  the  working-clasaes  of 
a  much  higher  style  of  cheap  weekly  serial.  Of  these,  The  Penn^ 
yfagazifhe,  Eliza  Cook's  Journal^  and  the  still  flourishing  Chamber/s 
jQwmal  may  be  named  as  leading  examples.  A  geucration  ago,  too, 
there  were,  as  there  are  now,  newspapers  that  pandered  to  the  ignorance 
and  pasiiona  of  the  working-classes  in  things  political,  but  even  these 
were  better  than  those  of  to-day.  Coarse  they  were  undoubtedly,  but 
vigorous   withal.        Furthermore,  they  were  favoured  by  having  more 
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stirrmg  topics  to  deal  with  tban  falls  to  tlie  lot  of  journalists  ia  these —  ■ 
as  regards  home  politics— comparatively  weak  piping  times  of  peace.  " 
Neither  was  his  weekly  newspaper  then,  as  for  the  most  part  it  is  now, 
the  only  politieal  reading  of  a  working  roan*  The  powerful  poetry  of  fl 
Ehenezer  Elliott,  and  the  yet  more  powerful  prose  of  Cobhcttj  were  still  ^ 
remembered  and  read,  and  tended  to  give  a  taste  for^  and  appreciation 
ofj  the  higher  style  of  politieal  philippic.  Thirty  years  or  so  ago^*  it  may 
be  farther  reraarked^  poetry  was  much  more  extensively  read  among  the 
working-classes  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Modern  poetry  seems  to 
have  but  little  charm  for  even  the  cultured  few  among  working-men 
wlio  do  still  read  poetry.  It  is  only  fair  to  saVj  however,  that  they 
bear  themselves  rather  inconsistently  upon  the  point.  While  justifying^  i 
their  little  liking  for  the  poetry  of  onr  latter-day  hards,  by  saying  that  H 
it  is  over  their  heads,  they  still  presume  to  criticize  it  somewhat  in  " 
dctaiL  They  say^  in  effectj  that  frequently  it  has  not  only  a  stretched 
metre,  hut  a  stretched  sense  also — that  it  has  more  of  sound  than  senscj 
of  rhyme  than  reason.  They  complain  that  it  is  not  its  own  interpreter, 
that  it  is  what  poetry  should  not  be,  hard  reading;  that  it  does  not 
penetrate  you,  but  requires  that  you  should  penetrate  it*  Going  deeper, 
they  object  that  where  it  is  not  mystical—so  mystical  in  some  instances 
as  to  pass  the  thin  partitions  which  divide  the  hounds  of  the  mystical 
from  the  nonsensical — it  deals  largely  in  mere  prettinesses.  And, 
tinally,  they  argue  that,  being  as  a  school  of  poetry  non-narrative, 
it  lacks  the  strong  human  interest,  and  directness  of  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  which  characterizes  narrative  poetry  when  done  by  a 
master-hand.  For  these  reasons  the  poetry  of  living  writers  Is  but 
little  read  among  the  working- classes.  It  is  but  little  calculated  to 
be  a  means  of  either  directly  giving  culture  itself,  or  of  marshalling  the 
illiterate  the  way  that  they  should  go  to  gain  culture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  lower  kinds  of  prose  reading  that 
recent  times  have  witnessed,  has,  among  its  other  evil  effects,  led  to  the 
neglect  of  the  works  of  poets  who  could  he  understood  of  the  people — 
works  the  perusal  of  which  would  certainly  tend  to  elevate  the  taste 
of  any  whose  previous  reading  had  been  in  the  lower  or  lowest  forms  of 
serial  publications.  Eliza  Cook  has  long  ceased  to  sing.  He  who 
wrote  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt/'  ''  The  Lady's  Dream,''  **  The  Lay  of 
the  Labourer,'*  and  ^'  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  has  had  no  successor.  Save  by 
a  few  pieces  that  have  been  embedded  in  books  of  recitations  or  sue- 
cessfuUy  set  to  music,  tliese  two  Poets  of  the  People  may  practically  be 
said  to  be  unknown  to  the  general  body  of  the  young  and  rising 
generation  of  the  working  classes.  If  such  comparatively  later  and 
minor  writers  were  neglected  in  favour  of  earlier  and  greater  poets, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  little  ground  for  lamentation.  It  might  then 
he  simply  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  or  a  question  of  chronological 
method  in  reading*  But  this  is  not  the  case.  As  names.  Burns,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  may  be  known  to  the  reading  but  uncultured 
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mmy  of  to-day,  but  that  is  about  all.  It  is  the  elderly  readers  among 
the  MTorking-classes  who  will  be  found  pointing  a  moral  or  arloruiDg  a 
tide  with  aome  apt  liue  from  '*' Man  was  Made  to  Mourn'*  or  '*The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night ;"  or  quoting  not  only  Childe  Harold  or  Don 
Jnan,  but  even  *■  Lara"  or  **  The  Corsair/^ 

In  regard  to  prose  reading  the  situation  is  much  the  same.  With 
those  who  in  the  more  literal  sense  of  the  phrase  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  fiction  always  has  been,  and  still  remains,  the  most 
popular  form  of  reading.  To  people  given  to  the  Gradgrindian  modes 
of  thought  and  reasoning  it  may  appear  that  a  [u-efcrence  for  novels 
over  *'  instructive*'  works  is,  in  itself,  at  once  a  sign  and  cause  of  a 
want  of  culture.  We  have  heard  propositions  to  that  effect  gravely  laid 
down  and  argumcntatively  maintained.  We  mention  this  idea  merely 
to  show  that  we  do  not  overlook  it.  To  enter  into  any  set  refutation  of 
it  here  we  take  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  ex* 
}>erience,  the  reading  of  the  higher  class  of  novels  is  calculated  to  give, 
and  does  give,  culture — in  that  general  sense  in  which  wc  arc  using  the 
word.  The  novel  has  succeeded  the  drama  as  the  form  in  which  the 
most  gifted  minds  put  forth  their  thoughts  and  teachings,  and  as  the 
embodiment  of  such  thoughts  and  teachings  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  fiction  must  refine  and  elevate — ay,  and  inform  too.  Though 
an  incidental,  it  is  an  important,  feature  of  some  of  our  grandest  novels 
that  they  induce  a  taste  for  collateral  reading  of  a  more  or  less  imform- 
ing  and  culture-gi\dng  kind.  Walter  Scott  has  sent  thousands  to  the 
histories^  and  Captain  Marryat  to  narratives  of  voyages,  travels,  and 
adventures.  In  the  same  way  hosts  of  Thackeray^s  readers  must  surely 
htt?e  turned  not  only  to  the  history  but  the  literature  of  the  periods  with 
which  he  deals^  belter  prepared  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them,  than  they 
would  have  been  had  **  Esmond''  and  "The  Virginians'^  never  been  written. 
Nor  does  this  incidental  effect  of  novel-reading  end  with  directing  readers 
to  other  distinctive  branches  of  literature.  By  some  passing  allusion, 
illustration,  or  quotation,  a  good  novel  will  frequently  lead  a  reader  to 
«cekout  and  peruse  some  odd  volume  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  will,  in 
&toek  phrase,  well   repay  perusal.     We   speak   on  this   head  from  an 

^acquaintance    with    many   '^  eases    in    point" — cases  in  which    among 

pnorking-mcn  novel-reading  has  originated  and  established  a  sound, 
cultured,  and  widely  reaching  taste  for  general  reading.  Of  course  those 
who  have  had  no  such  personal  experience,  and  may  not  be  prepaix'd  to 
accept  as  conclusive  the  view  of  the  position  put  forward  above,  may 
argue  that  the  tendency  of  novel- reading  is  to  become  a  master  passion, 

^lo  the  gratification  of  which  every  other  form  of  reading  ia  sacrificed. 

Plluit  those  holding  this  view  could  in  support  of  it  cite  their  cases  in 
point  by  the  hundreds,  we  are  well  aware.  But  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  an  abstract  or  unconditioned  proposition.  In  the  first  place  it 
roujit  }>e  borne  in  mind  that  wc  are  speaking  in  special  relation  to  the 
wofrkiug-elosses,  and  in   the  second  place  that  there  are  novels    and 
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novels,  Wc  have  bad  in  view  works  of  the  first  rank  only.  We  are 
taking  no  account  of  the  modern  raanufactured  novels  produced  in 
*'  quantities^'  by  the  trade — the  trade  only  knows  why— the  three- 
volume  collections  of  duloess  and  drivel  which  lumber  ^^  all  the 
libraries/^  and  through  them  pass,  fir&tly,  to  the  novel-craving  class,  and, 
secondly  and  lastly — we  suppose— to  tbe  agents  of  some  of  the  many 
industries  founded  upon  tbe  utilization  of  waste  products.  For  cither 
naan  or  woman  as  a  reader  to  become  a  mere  indiscriminating  novel 
devourer  ia  undoubtedly  an  evil.  It  must,  by  exciting  an  undue  or 
unbalanced  exercise  of  the  emotional  faculties,  cause  mental  enervation. 
A  taste  for  high-class  fiction^  however,  involves  no  risk  on  this  head. 
We  may  return  to  the  works  of  the  great  novelists  time  after  time,  and 
find  renewed  pleasure  and  profit  in  each  successive  reading.  The  spell 
that  they  lay  upon  us  is  no  doubt  a  powerful  onCj  but  it  is  exhaustible 
without  being  exhausting.  The  number  of  such  works  is  by  no  means 
80  large  as  to  make  their  reading  an  occupation  for  life,  even  to  one 
with  the  restricted  leisure  of  a  working  man.  Their  limited  quantity 
obviates  either  necessity  or  excuse  for  an  exclusive  devotion  to  novel- 
reading.  An  appreciation  of  their  quality  is  a  safeguard  against  their 
reader  acquiring  any  taste  for  the  wftqualitied  manufactured  novels 
upon  M^uch  the  indiscriminating  fiction  devourers  chiefly  battcu.  A  still 
stronger  safeguard  perhaps  in  this  respect  is  that  collateral  reading  to 
which  J  as  we  have  said,  a  taste  for  the  higher  classes  of  novels  is  likely 
to  lead.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  one  who  has,  tlirough  the 
Waverleys^  been  led  to  a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  more  picturesque 
historiQUs.  Such  a  reader  would,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
charm  of  vividness  and  vigour  of  style,  find  the  writings  of  authors  like 
Macaulay,  Froude,  Fresco tt,  and  Motley  infinitely  more  interesting  and 
exciting  than  the  bulk  of  the  novels  of  the  day.  For  these  latter  are 
not  interesting  and  not  exciting,  and  they  have  neitber  vigour  not* 
vividness  of  style  to  be  put  out  of  question. 

The  direct  bearing  of  these  remarks  upon  the  general  subject  of  a 
possible  popular  culture  may  not  at  a  first  glance  be  so  self-obvious  to 
readers  as  they  appear  to  our  own  niiod's  eye.  It  may  be  thought  we 
are  dwelling  upon  this  phase  of  tlie  question  at  disproportionate  length, 
but  tbe  fact  is,  if  our  standpoint  be  correct,  this  matter  of  novel-reading 
becomes  virtually  the  key  of  the  position.  If,  as  we  assume  to  be 
axiomatic,  reading  is  to  he  taken  as  the  first  and  greatest  means  to  the 
end  of  popular  culture,  the  novel  at  once  becomes  of  primary  importance: 
not  from  any  supposition  of  its  being  distinctively  the  most  culture- 
giving  form  of  composition,  but  because  it  is  the  first  form  of  reading  to 
which  youth  (akefi,  A  boy  may  be  put  to  more  *^  solid  '^  or  '^  instruc- 
tive^^ kinds  of  reading  by  way  of  educational  or  moral  task-work,  but 
it  is  to  fiction  that  he  turns  naturally*  If  he  is  inclined  to  read  at 
all  he  will  read  fiction^  and  that  in  despite  of  any  unwise  endeavours  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  so.     It  is  in  that  way  that  he  will  in  the  first 
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^lacc  get  a  bent   for   general  reading;  therefore  to  direct  his  taste  in     i 
ihi»  matter  becomes  a  point  of  tbe  utmost  importance  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  culture.     The   absence   of  a  little  judicious  guidance,  and 
not  too  obtrusive  supervisioUjOn  this  head  is  one  leading  cause  of  the  plenti- 
r  ful  lack  of  culture  which  characterizes  the  mass  of  the  working-classes. 
pThe  want  of  such  guidance  is   especially   disastrous  in  this  age  of  the 
pnultiplication  of  trashy — and  often  worse  than  trashy — '^boy  ^^  dreadfuls 
» End  serials,      A  generation  back  a  larger   proportion  of  the  working- 
classes^  than  is  tbe  case  at  present,  did  not  read  at  all,  had  not  acquired 
even  the  mechanical  power  to  read ;   but  the  boy  who  could  read  and 
.bad  an   appetite    for  reading   fonnd    himself    chiefly   dependent    upon 
Ili^Uhy  and   strengthening  fare.     At  that   time,  as   we   have  already 
liudy  penny   dreadfuls  were  not  altogether  unknown ;  they  were,  how- 
'  eT€r,  few  in  number;  and  there  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
a  certain  grace  of  shame  about  the  vending  of  them.     Those  who  had 
k  beard  of  and  wished  to  have  them   had  to  seek  them  out,  and  at  the 
I  worst  soon  got  through  the  available  supply.     The  books  among  which 
I  A  boy  was   thrown,  that   boys  talked  about,  borrowed^  lent,  exchanged, 
and   in   their   owu   fashion    recommended    and   criticized,    were  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress/*'  *' Kobinson  Crusoe,^'  *' The  Arabian  Nights,"  "  Gul- 
liver's  Travels,"   "  Don  Quixote/^   *'  Gil  Blaa/^  and   the   more   famous 
novels  of  Scott,  Marryat,  and  Fenimorc  Cooper.     Not  to  know   these 
I  was  for  a  reading  boy  of  those  days  to  argue  himself  unknown.     Then 
I  eame  for  those  who  cared  to  go  further — as  most  who  had  come  so  far 
I  did—"  Roderick  Random,"'  "  Tom  Jones,''  ''  The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  and 
I  a  fayourite  few  of  the  too-numcrous-to-bc-mentioned  romances  of  G.  P,  R» 
p  Jsmes.     About  some  of  these  there  was  no  doubt  a  certain  coarseness 
of  tone,  but  this,  as  a  distinctive  feature,  was  as  imperceptible  to  boys 
as  was  the  social  and   political  satire  underlying  tbe  story  in  Gulliver. 
They  read  for  story,  not  style,  and  whatever  there  might  be  of  evil  in 
I  tbe  style  fell  harmlessly  away   from   them.      In  addition  to  the  other 
^   forms  in  which  they  were  obtainable,  a   majority   of  the  works  named 
above  were  to  be  had  in  the  one  really  popular  penny  number  publica* 
lion  of  that  day.    The  miscellany  in  question  had,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
Bome  such  generic  title  as  The  Family  Lihrary,  and  consisted  exclusively 
of  reprints  of  standard  books.     Among  the  works  issued  in  it  we  can  dis- 
tinctly  recollect   Mrs.    Inchbald's   two   novels,  ^^  A  Simple  Stoiy"  and 
"Nature    and    Art,''    and   "Tom    Jones,"   and    '^Roderick    Random." 
Fiction  constituted  tbe  bulk  of  the  publication,  but  Buchan's  *^  Domestic 
Medicine,"  and  one  or  two  other  works  of  that  kind  were  also  included 
in  it.      Each    penny   number  contained   eight  pages,  book  size ;  there 
were  no  illustrations ;  the  paper  was  coarse,  and  the  printing  exhibited  a 
tendency    to    smudgyness;    but  to    youth   the    contents    were    simply 
en*r  -  -'- T,  and  it  was  for  these  numbers  that  the  one-pennied  boy  of 
thu    ,  i  had  his  penny  to  spare. 

At  that  date  of  which  we  are  speaking  a  schoolboy  of  the  working- 
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classes  had  more  time  and  more  spirit  for  general  reading  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  schoolboys  nowadays.      The  eram  system,  at  its  present  high- 
pressure  pitch  J  at  any  rate  had  not  heen  applied  to  the  work  of  ele- 
mentary education.     The  "  subjects^'  taught  in  the  schools  were  coai- 
parativcly  few.      The  work  of  the  day^  while  sufficient  to  exercise,  was 
not  so  heavy  as  to  weary  or  bewilder,  the  brain.      When  '*^horae  lessons'' 
were  given  at  all  they  were  light,  and  not  very  strongly  insisted  upon. 
Allowing  for  an  average  degree  of  home  suit  and  service  in  the  way  of 
'^  running  errands/'  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  i)Iay,  a  hoy  could  still 
give  two  hours  a  day  to  readings  even  on  schooldays.      On  Saturdays  he 
could  give  double,  or  more    than  double,  that  length  of  time — not  to 
speak    of  the  big  "  goes  in*'    during  holidays.      And  going  to  his  book 
fresh  and  eager  in  spirit,  and  with  the  proficiency  in  tlje  art  of  '^  skip/' 
which  he  soon  acquires,  a  boy  will  soon  get  through  a  wonderful  amount 
of  reading  in  such   times.      Other  conditions  of  his  environment  were 
also  in  favour  of  the  hoy  of  the  earlier  period.     If  his  father  happened 
to  be  a  reading  man,  his  time  and  attention  were  not  diffused  over  three 
or  four  daily  newspapers,  each  assnmi ug  an  oracular  tone  and  Sir  Oracle 
bearing,  and  all  engaged  in  drawing  from  the  same  premises  conflicting 
and   contradictory  conclusions*      His  one  weekly  paper  cost  him  from 
threepence  to  sixpence,  and  was  about  as  much  as  he  cared  to  '^  run  to^' 
in  that  line.      It  satisfied  him  all  the  more  easily,  for  that,  if  inclined 
to  politics — as  most  reading-men  among    the  working-classes  then  were 
— he  conld  avail  himself  of  metal  more  attractive  than  any  newspaper 
furnished.      The  times  afforded  stirring  themes,  and  ]>rodnced  men  who 
cou!d  deal  with  them  in  stirring  fashion.      The  literature  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  was  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.     Its  tracts,  contain- 
ing the  speeches  of  Bright,  Cobden,  and   other  famous  orators  of  the 
association,  were  in  all  men's  hands.     The  "  Polities    for  the  People/' 
Martcil  by  Maurice  and  Kingsk^y,  and   containing   the  latter's  ^^  Parson 
Ijot's  Letters  to  the  Chartists,"  were  popular  readings.     The  sensation 
created  by  *'  Clieap   Clothes  and  Nasty,"  perhaps  the  most  "  slashing" 
political-social  pamphlet  ever  written,  was  still  felt;  wliilc  the  same  writer's 
thrilling  novels,  *'  Alton  Locke''  and  *'  Yeast/'  were  sought  after  by  no 
section  of  readers  more   eagerly  than   by  those  of  the  working-classes. 
These  were  the  kinds  of  reading  that  working-men  chiefly  devoted  them- 
selves to  at  that  day.    These  were  the  things  they  chiefly  discussed  when 
two  or  three  of  thcni  were  gathered  tngether  round  their  own  fireside?-. 
Johnny  or  Billy  wedged  into  the  chimney-coruer  on  such  occasions,  and 
gloating  over  *' Ivanhoe"  or  *^  The   Last  of  the  Mohicans/'  would  at  the 
moment  understand  little  and  care  not  at  all  about  what  was  being  said  by 
his  elders.     But  it  would  often  enough  luippen  that  some  ]jrcgnant  fact  or 
phrase  would  unconsciously  sink  into  his   mind,  and    bear  fruit  in  the 
after-time,  uben  he  came  to  liave   political  feeling  or  to  desire  political 
knowledge  for  liimsclf      Where  such  political  reading,  as  we  have  here 
been  speaking  of,  had  a  place,  there  would  usually  be  found  in  the  home 
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fiifcw  well-8e]ected  books  ia  the  way  of  general  reading.     Among  tlicm 

f  there  would  more  likely  than  not  be  numbered   some  volumes  of  such 

cheap  editions  of  the  works  of  ^'  standard*"  poets  as  were  tben   current, 

I  and  from  them  the  children  of  the  house  would  probably  get  their  first 

^taste  of  poetry. 

A  boy,  whose  reading  had  been  broadly  of  the  extent,  and  on  the 
lines  we  have  been  indicating,  would  have  imbibed  that  general  taste 
for  reading  which  becomes  the  means  for  acquiring,  not  merely  witliout 
toil,  but  with  positive  pleasure,  a  fair,  elevating,  and  soul-satisfying 
degree  and  kind  of  general  culture.  By  the  same  process  his  mind 
would  have  acquired  the  bent  that  would  lead  him  to  continue  to 
Ratify  and  develop  the  taste.  As  the  veai*s  went  by  and  his  mental 
powers  enlarged,  he  would  read  his  way  onwards  and  upwards  through 
the  works  of  Jane  Austin,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  others,  to  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot,  and  come  out  of  the  course  fully  com- 
jjetent  to  do  his  own  winnowing  among  the  mass  of  later  works  of 
fiction.  Interspersed  with  his  novel-reading  would  be  that  incidental 
reading  to  which  the  perusal  of  the  higher  classes  of  fiction  leads.  This 
tatter  reading,  even  in  its  comparatively  early  stages,  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  include  the  narrative  poems  of  Scott  and  Byron,  and  Pope's 
translation  of  The  Iliad.  Thus,  when  the  time  came  when  our  repre- 
sentative reader  desired  to  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
-iramortal  masters,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Burns,  he  would  go  to 
ihem  with  a  mind  not  wholly  unattuned.  Nourished  by  such  food  as 
this  the  appetite  for  reading  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon.  The  taste 
for  and  habit  of  reading  becomes  fixed.  A  sense  of  culture  enters  into 
la  man's  life.  His  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  is.  His  daily  way  of  life 
itmay  seem  dull  and  commonplace,  and  his  surroundings  sordid,  but  he 
"4ia»  within  himself  a  charm  to  transport  him  beyond  the  ignorant 
present.  He  can  through  books  communion  hold  with  those  high 
*«ptrits  who  call^ — 

I  '*  Tbe  future  from  ita  cradle,  and  the  past 
I  Out  of  iU  gravp,  aud  inftktr  the  prepent  last 

^^^  la  thoughu,  aud  I^Ja  that  canuut  dio 

^^H  Folded  within  their  own  eternity," 

THfch  men  are  to  be  found  among  the  working-classes.  But  they 
nre  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  a  tone  of  sweetness  and  light  to 
ilie  general  body.  On  the  contraryj  they  only  serve  to  make  the  dark- 
ffieKft  visible.      For  be  it  observed  what  we  have  been  pointing  out  is  not 

'that  working-class  boys  a  generation  ago  were  a  body  of  readers,  but 
that  the  chapter  of  accidents  was  then  more  favourable  than  it  ia  now, 

I  ito  »ach  boys  as  happened  to  take  to  reading.      Any  general  or  systc- 

P«aatic  guidance  in  the  matter,  any  clear  perception  of  its  importance, 
^ras  »$  conspicuous  by  its  absence  then  as  it  is  now.  But  at  [)reseut 
the  accidents  of  the  situation,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  arc  not  only 
not  favourable  to,  they  are  directly  against,  a  youth  falling  upon  a  class 
of  literature  in  the  beginning,  calculated  to  lead  in  the  end  to  a  sound 
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aBd  dismniinatiDg  taste  in  reading.  As  a  consequence  the  ranks  of 
the  c\iltured  few  arc  not  recrnitedj  the  gaps  in  them  not  even  filled. 
With  all  the  manifold  means  and  appliances  for  popular  eulture  tbat  the 
present  age  can  boast^  the  '^  masses  "  are  in  danger  of  hecoming  a  less, 
rather  than  a  morc^  cultured  body.  Of  course  there  are  reasons  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  we  ivill  now  proceed  to  point  out  what  in  our 
opinion  arc  the  chief  among  these  reasons. 

The  gradual  screwing  up  of  the  system  of  elementary  education  that 
f recent  years  have  witnessed  leads  to  his  school- work  taking  more  out 
[of  a  boy  both  in  time  and  stamina  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Whether 
pit  really  puts  more  of  effective  education  into  him  than  the  less  highly 
strung  methods  previously  relied  upon  were  capable  of  doing  is  a  ques- 
tion we  will  not  pause  to  discuss   here.      One  result  of  it  is  in  many 
cases  to  create  a  disinclination   for   any  reading  beyond   the  very  eou- 
I  siderable  amount  that  has  perforce  to  be  done  in  and  for  school.    Under 
it,  indeed,  numbers  of  boys  contract  an  absolute  hatred  to  books,  whicli 
in  their  minds  become  inseparably  associated  with  and  emblematical  of 
r  task- work*     But  setting  aside  this  pointy  and  assuming  that  a  schoolboy 
of  the  period  does  take  to  reading,  the  probability,  nay,  the  certainty, 
is,  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  he  will  be  caught  by  the  penny 
I  dreadfuls.      He  will  fall  a  victim  to  them  either  in  their  original  form, 
[impure  and  simplcj  or  in  the  thinly  disguised  shape  of  the  penny  ^'boy^^ 
f  aerials.      Into  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  dreadfuls  we 
need  not  enter,  and,  unfortunately,  as   yet   we    cannot  write  of  their 
decline  and  fall.     The  fact  faces  us  that  they  have  taken  hold — are  the 
[  favourite    reading  of  those  boys  of  the  working-classes  who  do  read* 
I  They  arc  invariably  illustrated,  and  boldly  assert  theraselvca  from  the 
[windows  of  every  newsagent  that  Jones,  junior,  passes  on  the    road  to 
[school  or   when  '^  nmning  errands.'*      Tlicy  have   titles   which,  it  must 
[he    allowed,    are   calculated  to   attract   the  juvenile    mind.     DasMng^ 
'  Dicl^^  the  Boy  King  of  the  Robbers^   Care,  hath   a   heroic  sound  about 
it  to  youthful  ears.      Dick   robbing  the  Royal  coach — Dick  putting  to 
flight  the  company  of  Life  Cruarda   sent  to  capture  him^ — Dick  striking 
to  the  earth   the  gigantic  member  of  his  own  band  who  hath   spoken 
disparagingly  of  the  lovely  young  Countess  in  her  own  right  whom  he^ 
I  the   Robber   King,  has   delighted    to   honour  with    his   love— Dashing 
Dick,  as   he  appears  in  the   weekly  woodcuts,  performing   these   and 
similar   exploits  may  no  doubt  appear  a  very  paladin  to  schoolboy  eyes. 
I  "  Fearless  Fred,  the  Boy  Teacher/  Terror/'  the   running  story   in   the 
[great   "boy"    serial,    The    Livehj    Lads    of  Our    Laud  appeals    even 
[more  directly  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  schoolboys.      Not  only  is 
I  Fred  shown  in  the    front   picture  of  each    week  s  issue  aa    a   terrible 
I  derring  doer^  but  the  rep  re  sen  tat  ires  of  the  race  of  teachers,  the  alleged 
I  natural    enemies    of   hoys,    arc   exhibited  as   suffering  all  manner  of 
[indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  mighty  boy-hero.     We  can  understand 
"the  titles  and  illustrations  of  these  things  seducing  a  boy  into  dipping 
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f into  tlieir  pages,  but  at  the  same  time  we  sliould  have  thought  that  the 
■dip  in  wouUl  have  had  a  deterrent  effect.      These  ptiblications  are  such 
utter,  siieh  unredeemed,  ^*  rot,"  are  eaeh  and  all  of  them  such  hashes  up 
Lof  a  few  stock  notions,  are    so  markedly  devoid   of  anything  like  con- 
^  nccted  or  wrought-out  plot^  and  so  lame  and  halting  in  point  of  com- 
position, that  it  is  hard  to  conceive   their  interesting  even  unthinking 
i»choo\boys»     For   our  own   part   we   are   more  than  half-inclined  to 
[believe    that  their    "pull"  must  lie,   not   in  interesting  boys,  but  in 
f  flattering  them,  pandering  to  their  weaknesses  and  want  of  sense.     Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  these  wretched  prints  constitute  the  principal 
reading  of  working-class  boys  in  the  present  day.      Boys  may  be  found 
in  tens  of  thousands  who  are  '^  constant  readers"  of  the  dreadfuls — who 
Imve  got  through  scores  of  them,  and  by  dint  of  exchanges  with  school- 
mates  and  playfellows  are  reading  half  a  dozen  of  them  concurrently — 
but  who  have  never  read  ^'  Robinson  Crusoe,"  **^  The  Arabian  Nights/* 
or  "  Peter  Simple."     Of  "  Gulliver's  Travels*'  they  will  probably  never 
^liave  heard ;   and,  so  far  as  they  arc  concerned,  those  heroes  of  heroes,  the 
fRghting  Smith  of  Scott,  and  the   Hawkcye  of  Cooper,  might  as  well 
have  remained  unimagined. 

The  evil  commonly  attributed  to  the  dreadfuls  is  that  they  tend  to 
corrupt  boys  morally,  and  in  particular  to  make  them  dishonest.      But 
this  we  venture  to  think  is  a  mistaken  idea*     It  often  happens,  we  are 
aware,  that  some  juvenile  tilUrobbcr  is  found  to  be  a  reader  of  penny 
dreadfuls.      Nevertheless  we  cannot  agree  with  the  conclusion  usually 
taken    for   granted    in   these  cases,  that   the  reading    and    the    rob- 
rbery   stand   io   the   relation  of  cause  and  effect.      Young    gentlemen 
[  "in  trouble"  are  ready  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  this  plea  when  it 
111  put  into  their  mouths.     Just  as  in  the  same  way  older  criminals  will 
uamre  gaol  chaplains   that  it  was   witnessing  the  spectacle  of  Turpin*s 
BBfe  to  York   or  the  performance   of  some  East-end  Jack-Boot  melo- 
drama which  led  them  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
Lmre  "  doing  time."     Boys  who  do  not  read   dreadfuls  sometimes  rob 
rtilb.      As  a  rule,  robberies   by  errand-boys  result  either  fi'om  tempta* 
lions  arising  out  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  employers,  or  a  constitutional 
I       "*iv  to  dishonesty  upon  the  part   of  the  employed.     There  were 
'  I  H   by  errand  boys    when  peony   dreadfuls    were   not,  and  there 

would  still  be  such  robberies   if  the   dreadfuls  ceased  to  he.     If  any- 
t*         *  ];e  a  general  effect  of  the  dreadfuls  was  to  induce  their  readers 
'  t^  i<pt  to  imitate  the  criminality  which  they  certainly  try  to  heroizc, 

an  honest  and  not  a  dishonest  boy  would  become  the  exception  to  the 
irulc.  The  admiration  for  things  criminal  of  the  boy-readers  of  the 
Mrcadfuls  is  abstract  and  theoretic,  not  practical  or  imitative.  There 
should  be  no  mistake  upon  this  important  point.  The  evil  of  the 
UUprcmaey  of  the  modem  dreadfuls  is  not  that  they  criminalize,  or  nven — 
Finicept  in  a  negative  sensc^— demoralize*  The  evil,  and  a  most  calami- 
tous one  it  ia  in  its  results,  ia  that  the  dreadfuls  have  for  the  time 
L  D   2 
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[Tjeing  superseded  what  we  will  veBture  to  call  the  natural  reading  for 
boya.  They  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  only  reading  by  which, 
practically  speaking,  the  foundations  of  a  cultured  taste  could  be  laid, 
and  the  means  to  the  end  of  a  new  happiness  created.  Where  the 
•dreadfuls  take  hold^  they  generally  occupy  the  wliolc  of  whatever  time 
^  boy  givea  to  reading,  and  that  during  the  very  years  in  which  as  a 
rulej  among  the  working-classes  at  any  rate^  the  taste  for  reading  is 
formed.  He  who  as  a  boy  is  found  as  a  reader  of  the  dreadfuls,  will, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  found  as  a  man  in  the  ranks  of  the 
non-reading  or  uncultured  classes-  Where  the  dreadfuls  are  the  begin- 
ning of  reading,  they  arc  mostly  the  end  also.  They  are  such  unmiti- 
gated rubbishj  and  present  so  little  variety  even  in  their  own  rubbishy 
style,  that  the  boys  who  have  been  attracted  by  them  begin  to  get 
thoroughly  disillusionized  by  the  time  they  are  a  year  or  two  into 
their  teens.  But  meanwhile  they  have  no  knowledge  or  experience, 
have  bad  no  foretaste  of  better  reading-  At  this  tiraCi  too,  when  they 
have  just  left  the  school  for  the  workshop  world,  new  interests  arc 
springing  up  around  them  and  occupying  their  attention.  So  that  the 
broad  result  of  the  situation  at  this  point  is,  that  while  they  may  put 
away  the  dreadfuls  with  other  childish  things^  they  take  up  no  higher 
form  of  reading  in  their  place.  For  a  time  they  cease  to  read  altogether. 
If  later  they  resume  the  practieCj  they  in  all  probability  find  pabulum 
in  the  lower  kinds  of  weekly  newspapers,  including  that  Dreadful  of 
Dreadfuls — the  Illustrated  Police  News, 

That  such  should  be  the  state  of  afi'aira  among  the  working- classes 
is  not  only  a  sad  but  a  serious  thing*  It  is  a  things  too,  that  afi'eets 
society  in  general,  as  well  as  the  working- dass  aection  of  it  in  particular. 
The  lack  of  culture  among  that  section  involves  their  being  uninformed 
or  ill-informed.  It  leaves  their  reasoning,  as  well  as  their  imaginative 
facultiea,  in  a  great  measure^  dormant.  It  makes  them  an  easier  prey, 
ihan  they  would  otherwise  be,  to  the  harpies  and  adventurers  who, 
•dubbing  thcmselve.'i  their  ''  friends/^  are  only  their  flatterers^  and  ofteu 
succeed  in  advising  them  to  their  own  hurt.  And,  seeing  how  closely 
the  various  grades  of  society  are  interwoven  and  interdependent,  injury 
to  ihe  working-classes  as  a  body  must  involve  some  less  or  greater  degree 
of  injury  to  society  at  large* 

\Ve  have  laid  considerable  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  chances  in 
favour  of  the  production  of  individual  instances  of  culture  among  the 
Ai^orking. classes  were  much  greater  in  the  immediately  prccediDg  genera- 
tion, than  they  are  at  preseot.  But  we  have  not  done  this  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  hold  that  all  times  when  old  arc  good.  The  present 
is  of  course  heir  of  all  the  ages.  No  other  period  has  possessed  such 
potentialities  for  general  culture.  It  possesses  all  the  standard  literature 
of  past  times,  together  with  its  own  additions  to  that  literature.  Nor  is 
its  unprecedented  range  of  merely  passing  literature  entirely  useless  for 
effects  of  culture.     Though  in  the  mass  it  may  be  of  little  worth,  there 
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tre  grains  of  gold  in  it  for  those  who  know  how  to  ''prospect^*  for  thenip 
National  and  other  public  museums  and  picture  galleries,  if  not  yet  as 
Dumerous  as  could  be  desired,  are  at  any  rate  available  in  greater  num- 
bers than  has  ever  beeu  the  case  beiure,  and  all  manner  of  private 
effort  to  "  elevate*  the  masses"  is  also  greater  in  the  present  day. 
Despite  all  this,  however,  the  grim  position  remains  that  "  the  masses'' 
are  uncultured,  and  seem  in  danger  of  becoming  rather  more  than  less 
K).  This  may  sound  ratlier  paradoxical,  but  the  explanation  is  very 
simple.  The  potentialities  do  exist  in  abundance,  but  they  are  not 
operative.      They  are  not  recognized  by  those  by  whom  they  could  be 

I  telf-applied,  and  there  is  no  special  machinery  for  bringing  them  to  bear 
so  as  to  make  them  operative.    Many  seeing  the  sufEciency  of  the  means 

[  to  the  end,  thoughtlessly,  though  honestly,  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
end  is  duly  accomplished.  These  are  they  who  indulge  in  talk  about 
the  universal  enlightenment,  the  general  intellectual  progress,  and  so  forth, 
of  the  age.      But  things  are  not  as   these  good  and   ud inquiring  and 

I  easily  satisfied  people  imagine  them  to  be.  Their  weU-sounding  sayings 
in  this  wise  are  phrases,  not  facts.  Cultured  working-mcn  are  to  be 
met  with  ;  they  arc  often,  indeed,  the  raembers  of  their  body  who  are 
brought  into  contact  with  other  sections  of  society,  seeing  that  where 
culture  is  a  rarity  its  tendency  is  to  bring  to  the  fore  those  possessing 
it,  These  men,  however,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  the  excep- 
tions. Judged  even  by  the  broad  and  simple  standard  of  culture  whick 
we  have  here  set  up,  the  working- classes  as  a  body  are,  wc  repeat^  imcuU 
tared.  They  arc  unacquainted  with  those  works  of  genius  which  stand 
to  us  as  the  ;«iforbiddcn  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge — works  which 
can  fill  the  mind  with  high  imaginings  and  noble  and  ennobling,  even 
when  unattainable,  desires.  The  commonplace  allusions,  illustrations, 
and  quotations  of  literature  are  *'  over  their  heads/^  The  very  names 
of  the  mighty  authors,  which  are  familiar  as  household  words  in  the 
moaths  of  the  cultured,  fall  almost  meaningless  upon  their  ears*     Their 

f  Ttading,  where  they  have  read  at  all,  has  beeu  wholly  outside  and  below 
the  range  of  the  great  books  that  are  the  open  legacy  of  all,  "  the  monu- 
ments of  those  who  cannot  die/'    The  books  that  make  themselves  fclt^ 

I  •*  Wbicli  in  their  silence  aay 

I  More  to  tbc  mind  ibaa  thunder  to  the  ear.*' 

■  We  have  heaid  it  argued  that  since  "  the  masses  ^^  are  unconcious  of 
their  loss  in  this  respect,  their  ignorance  is  of  the  blissful  order.  This 
would  be  very  poor  consolation  to  those  immediately  concerned ;  it  can 

r  lie  no  consolation  at  all  to  those  who  would  wish  to  sec  the  said  masses 
the  better,  the  higher  type  of  men  that  culture  would  make  them. 
Cnlttirc  would  not  only  give  them  new  and  higher  pleasures,  it  would 
make  them  better  men,  better  husbands  and  fathers  and  citizens ;  by 
enlarging  their  minds  it  would,  while  refiniDg,  strengthen  their  "  shrewd 

^  eotmnon-scnse.'^'       It    would    render    them    more    capable    of  judging 

l-acainitely   of   the    worth  or    worthlessness  of  the    innumerable    social 
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and  political  scliemcs  which  they  ore  constantly  being  urged  to  support 
''in  their  thousands/^  It  woiild  bring  into  their  homes  and  lives  a 
sweetness  and  light  calcniated  tOj  in  a  great  measure^  take  the  sting  out 
of  the  comparative  hardships  incidental  to  their  position  in  the  social  scale, 
and  even  in  some  degree  to  soften  the  more  pof^itive  hardships  of  their 
lot  J  moreover — ^and  by  many  this  would  be  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  case—it  would  prove  a  powerful  protection  against 
the  formation  of  drinking  habits.  Working-men  do  not  commence  to 
''  use"  public-houses  out  of  any  sheer  love  of  drink.  They  go  to  them  in 
the  fi^rst  instance  because  only  within  their  walls  are  to  be  found  the 
particular  forms  of  social  pleasures  open  to  and  enjoyable  by  a  labouring 
man  devoid  of  the  self-resonrce  that  a  reasonable  culture  gives.  They 
go,  as  they  will  tell  you  themselves,  "  for  sake  of  the  company,"  but  they 
cannot  have  the  company  alone.  Drinking  becomes  a  necessity  of  the 
position.  They  have  entered  a  Kome,  and  they  must  do  as  Home  does ; 
if  they  would  take  np  the  freedom  of  the  citA%  they  must  conform  to  its 
one  great  and  almost  all  inciusivc  law— you  must  drink.  In  what  an 
amount  of  drinking  and  drunkenness  the  fufiUing  of  that  law  results  is 
but  too  well  known.  Drunkenness  is  the  great  social  cancer  of  the  day, 
andj  probed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  not  merely  associated  with,  but  a 
direct  resultant  of,  the  absence  of  culture  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
We  have  met  also  with  people  who^  perhaps  from  a  too  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  doctrine  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  have  seriously 
maintained,  with  regard  to  this  question  of  popular  culture,  that  things 
arc  best  as  they  are.  If  working-men  become  readers,  say  these 
doctrinaires,  their  heads  wilt  be  turned ;  they  will  imbibe  ideas  '^  above 
their  station,"  will  become  dissatisfied  with  "  that  state  of  life  to  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them  f^  or  otherwise,  they  will  be  rendered 
less  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  incidental  to  that  state  of  life, 
will  he  turned  into  mere  day-dreamers.  Though  time  has  been  when 
this  theory  was  somewhat  prevalent,  it  well  might  be  thought  that  it 
was  wholly  and  not  only  partially  exploded  iu  the  present  day*  It  is, 
however,  the  nature  of  beliefs  of  this  kind  to  die  hard.  There  are 
minds  in  which  this  particular  belief  is  not  yet  extinct ^in  which  it  is 
not  dead  but  slecpeth.  Even  now  it  might  give  rise  to  a  ecrtaiu  degree 
of  passive,  if  not  active,  opposition,  to  any  general  movement  in  favour  of 
popular  culture.  But,  while  noting  this,  it  is  but  fair  to  '^  the  age  we 
live  in'^  to  say  that  those  holding  such  views  as  those  here  spoken  of 
are  comparatively  few,  and  the  number  having  the  courage  to  openly 
avow  their  adherence  to  them  still  fewer.  Such  notions  arc  very 
palpable,  if  not  very  choice  or  amusing,  nonsense.  That  wc  may  have 
too  much  of  books  as  of  other  good  tilings,  that  they  as  well  as  other 
things  may  be  used  to  an  excess  that  becomes  an  abuse,  is  of  course  a 
truism.  One  would  have  thought,  however,  that  it  must  be  plain  to 
even  ^*  the  meanest  capacity'^  that  the  environments  of  working  men 
guard  them  absolutely   from  any   such   abstract  danger.     They   have 
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cnowgh,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  "stern  realities"  of  life  to  ensure 
thcni  against  becoming  mere  bookworms^  or  falling  into  anjr  cfiete  or 
pottering  form  of  dilettanteii^m.  There  is  no  class  upon  whose  lives 
culture  would  act  more  bracingly  than  upon  theirs — none  whose  value 
itt  the  aftate  of  life  unto  which  they  are  called  it  could  aflect  more 
bcneficiallj. 

Another  argument  that  we  have  heard  put  forward  by  those  who  are 
not  inclined  to  regard  the  question  of  popular  culture  as  one  of  first-rate 
importance,  runs  to  the  purport,  that,  "  if  it  comes  to  that,"  other 
elasses  of  Society  are  in  their  degree  uncultured-  Their  working-time, 
it  is  saidj  is  devoted  exclusively  to  money-making,  and  their  leisure 
hours  to  amusements  and  competition  in  social  displays.  That  there 
is  *'  something  in"  this,  he  who  runs  may  read  in  signs  of  the  times 
which  are  open  to  the  observation  of  all.  But  if  it  were  as  fully  true 
as  it  could  be,  the  inference  deduced  from  it,  that  therefore  the  evil  of 
non-culture  as  concerns  the  working-classes  is  less  an  evil,  would  still, 
it  seems  to  na,  be  utterly  inconsequential.  Such  a  proposition  is  best 
snswered  by  the  old  adage,  that  no  number  of  blacks  make  a  white.  If 
this  question  of  culture  were  a  matter  of  comparisons  between  classes, 
the  relative  position  of  the  working- classes  in  being  uncultured  would 
be  rather  an  aggravation  than  a  mitigation  of  the  absolute  position  aa 
it  now  stands.  Some  sort  of  pleasure  man  must  have,  or  at  any  rate 
will  crave  for.  In  money -costing  pleasures  the  working-man  is  less 
able  than  others  to  indulge,  while  such  pleasures  are  almost  the  only 
ones  open  to  the  uncultured.  Where,  however,  the  working-man  is  also 
a  man  of  culture  his  means  for  enjoyment  arc  greatly  enlarged,  Many 
of  the  higher  pleasures,  that  only  the  cultured  can  appreciate,  are  at  his 
command,  literally  M^ithout  money  and  without  price. 

That  by  culture  the  working-classes  would  be  mentally,  morally,  and 
crially  benefited  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  question 
is — and  though  we  are  putting  it  last  it  is  anything  but  least — how 
may  the  much-needed  culture  be  dilTuscd  among  the  masses?  It  is 
not  a  question  to  be  answered  confidently,  and  certainly  not  one  to  be 
answered  lightly  or  off-handcdly,  IVIany  will  have  to  take  x^^rt  in 
-•nfwering  it  before  it  can  be  effectually  answered  in  practice.  Still, 
with  a  full  perception  of  the  difficulties  surroundiDg  the  question,  one 
may  venture  to  say,  and  even  emphatically,  that  the  thing  is  certainly 
doable.  For  our  own  part,  though  we  have  given  much  thought  to  the 
♦abject,  wc  do  not  profess  to  have  any  cut-and-dried  scheme  to  propound* 
Our  general  ideas  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishment  wiU  to  some 
•extent  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  gone  before.  The  first  thing 
tseedful,  to  our  thinking,  is  the  general  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  while 
the  masses  are  uncultivated  a  general  diffusion  of  culture  among  them 
is  possible  as  well  as  desirable.  A  general  realization  of  bow  much  that 
fart  means,  and  of  the  immensely  important  difference  between  the  Is 
and  The  Might  Be,  in  this  matter,  would  be  a  great  6tcp  in  advance. 
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Next  we  would  suggest  that  those  haviog  official  charge  of  tlic  clcnieii^ 
tary  education  of  the  country j  from  *'  My  Lords  *'  of  the  Department 
down  ward  Sj  should  thoughtfully  put  themselves  to  the  question.  Should 
ask  themselves^  Whether  the  existing  methods  of  education  are  quite 
the  best  that  could  be  organized  ?  Whether^  to  go  a  little  into- 
detail  J  those  methods  have  not  too  much  of  cram^  and  too  little  o£ 
culture,  in  them  ?  Whether  they  are  not  oppressive,  and  would  not 
be  improved  by  being  made  to  confine  the  school- work  within  school- 
hours,  thus  giving  the  children  less  worry  and  more  leisure  V  Whether, 
again,  they  arc  not  of  a  dead-level  inelastic  character,  and  in  their 
entirety  too  merely  mechanical  alike  in  operation  and  results  ?  Lastly, 
whether  the  system  under  which  the  teachers  in  our  public  elemen- 
tary schools  are  trained  is  one  reasonably  well -calculated  to  fit  them 
to  60  conduct  their  work  as  to  make  it  what  it  undoubtedly  ought 
to  be,  a  stepping-stone  to  futwe  culture  upon  the  part  of  the  taught  'f 
That  there  must  be  room  for  improvement  iu  the  organization  of  our 
elementary  education,  none  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  by  suck 
educational  results  as  have  been  hitherto  achieved,  can  for  a  moment 
question.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  a  consciousness  of  this  fact  does  not 
seem  to  impress  itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  would  have  it  iu 
their  power  to  introduce  improvements.  Still  there  are  not  wanting, 
some  signs  of  a  coming  dawn,  of  a  certain  struggling  towards  the  light* 
Happily  inspired  publishers  have  issued  in  school  book- form  ^'Eobinsou, 
Crusoe,^^  Southey's  *'  Life  of  Nelson,^^  and  one  or  two  other  works  of  a 
like  interesting  character.  The  leading  school-boards  have  been  wise- 
enough  to  place  these  volumes  on  their  Requisition  Lists;  and  as  they 
are  found  by  experience  to  give  schoolchildren  a  much  greater  interest 
iu  their  work  than  the  older  forms  of  *'  reading  book,^'  they  arc  being 
freely  requisitioned  by  teachers.  This  is  decidedly  a  movement  iu  the 
right  direction.  Its  advantages,  it  may  be  admitted,  have  their  accom- 
panying drawbacks  ;  but,  with  the  fullest  allowance  made  on  that  score^, 
the  balance  of  gain  is  still  great.  There  is  undeniably  a  certain  degree 
of  double-edgcdncss  about  the  practice  of  using  such  a  work  as  '^  Robin- 
son  Crusoe*'  as  a  school-book.  The  interest  of  the  narrative  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  impaired  by  being  read  not  only  in  piece- 
meal, but,  so  to  speak,  in  sandwich  fashion— between,  say,  slices  or 
grammar  and  arithmetic*  Again,  to  deprive  boys  of  the  resources  of 
*' skip"  in  connection  with  uni/  book  has  certainly,  as  a  general  pria-- 
ciple,  a  tendency  to  put  them  out  of  conceit  with  the  work  ;  and  even  ia 
so  enthralling  a  story  as  "  Robinson  Crusoe'^  there  is /or  childrm  some 
skip.  To  the  adnlt  reader  the  frequent  and  occasionally  somewhat 
lengthy  moralizings  of  Robinson  are  to  the  full  as  interesting  as  the 
action  of  the  story.  Their  vraisemblancc,  their  fitness  to  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  to  the  influences  upon  him  of  the  situation  in  wliiclL 
he  is  placed,  make  them  a  delightful  study  to  those  whose  own  minds 
have  attained  to-  the  reflective  stage.     But   the  minds  of  children  have* 
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Bnt — in  tills  connectioii  at  aaj  rate — reached  the  reflective  stage.    With 
¥$tm  "  the  play's  the  thing''  where witli  to  catch  the  moral  conscious- 
iias.     To  lie  effective  with  thenij  the  tale  must  poiut   ita  moral,  not  set 
pt  forth  ia  undramatie  soliloquy.      As  a  consequenee  of  this  conditiou  of 
ItiiJJgs,  it  is  discovered  in  practice  that  the  set  moralizings  of  Crusoe  are 
'  Ipt  to   pail    upon   boys ;   especially  when   they  ai'c   given — as  we  have 
hetfd  them  given — as  a  dictation  lesson.      These  are   the   unfavourable 
^^ps  of  the  new  departure.     Embodied  in  the  form  of  abstract  pro- 
^^■bns  there  would  be  a  good  deal  in  them*     Applied  to  the  particular 
iastaace  here  in  view  they  lose  power.     There   is   something   in   themr 
even  in  this  case,  but  the  something  is  not  much  when  weighed  against 
tlie  countervailing  force.     They  are  points  that  tell  disastrously  against 
the  ordinary  patchwork  lesson-books.      They  do   prevent   those   books 
ftom  becoming  incentives   to   higher  forms  of  reading  than   the   task- 
work reading  of  the  school.     But  such  books  as  "  Robinson  Crusoe*"  or 
*'The  Life   of  Nelson'*   are  noi   ordinary  school-books.     They   stand 
Bpon  a  widely  different  footing.     Their  story  interest  is  so  iutense  that 
^^dip8  into  them,  cveu   in   the  shape  of  reading  lessons,  will,  as    a  rule^ 
^■Captivate  boys.     Awakened  to  their  charms  in  this  manner,  youngsters 
^V^ill  generally  mauage  to  read    them  for    themselves  on  some  more  con- 
•  tiauQus  plan.     But  even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  if  the  whole  of  such 
i  story  as  *^  Robinson   Crusoe"  came  to   a   child   solely  through  the 
medium  of  daily  reading   lessons,  the   impression  made  would  still   be 
powerful,  still  likely  to  create    a   taste  for  reading.      Works  of  such  a 
cUsa  as  those  we  are  speaking  of  might  be  made  doubly  useful  as  school- 
Ijooks.     They  need  not  be  kept  as  reading-books  only.     We  think  we  may 

t  confidently  assert  that  a  geography  lesson  could  be  made  much  more 
pteresting,  and  therefore  much  more  effective,  if  given  in  illustratiou 
W  the  voyages  of  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the  naval  exploits  of  Lord  Nelson,, 
than  if  given  from  a  cut- and*d tied  geographical  lesson-book. 

School  libraries  would  also  be  a  valuable  means  for  popular  culture  ; 

^ways  prorided  they  were  of  the  right  kind — consisted,  that  is  to  say,  ot 

*  well-selected  collection  of  such   books  as  boys  might  be  expected  not 

•imply  to  read,but  to  revel  in.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  cheering  to  be  ab!e 

to  note  that  in  this  direction  also  signs  of  a  possible  good  time  coming  are 

making  themselves  visible.     The  London    School   Board,  at  any  rate,. 

lias  established  lending  libraries  for   its   schools.     Tbey  are  very  small 

tfain,  and,  haviug  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  their    special  piu^pose, 

are  by  no  means  '*  judgmatieally'"  selected.     Nevertheless  they  constitute 

&  recognition  of  the  importance  of  general  reading  as  an  instrument  of 

an  improved  eleraentory  education.      Even  in  their  prcsciit  rudimentary 

«tate  they  are  doing  good.     Though  they  have  in  their  make  up  works 

for  which  children  are  not  likely  to  care,  they  have  also  numbers  well 

calculated    to    fill   the    youthful    mind   ivith    delight*     Taken   with    all 

their  imperfections  on  their  head,   with   their  large  needs  in  the  way 

of  extension   and   improvement^  and  of  a   wider  uud  more   system atia 
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appreciation  of  tlie  fact  that  they  have  a  distinctively  educational  fune^S 
tion— taken  even  thus,  they  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  operative 
in  the  direction  of  culture.  ^ 

These  libraries  and  the  introduction  into  school-work  of  such  reading- fl 
books  as  we  have  been  mentioniDg  are  things  to  he  thankful  for,  but 
not  to  rest  upon.  They  are  isolated  facts,  and  alone  do  not  justify  any 
:3angiiine  expectations.  They  should  not  he  allowed  for  a  moment  to 
turn  aside  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  elementary 
education  systematically  organized  with  a  view  to  popular  culture. 
They  are  not  the  outcome  of  any  orderly  conception  of  the  general 
Tclativity  of  education  to  culture,  or  the  special  relatiTity  of  tJic 
elementary  education  of  the  working-classes  to  its  environment.  They 
are  fortunate  aceidentSj  but  still  only  accidents.  And  the  chapter  of 
atcidcnts,  on  the  whole^  as  we  have  pointed  out  at  lengthy  is  decidedly 
against  popular  culture.  If  a  well-selected  library  formed  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  every  public  elementary  school,  wc  might  confidently 
expect  to  see  the  reign  of  the  penny  dreadfuls  corac  to  a  speedy  close. 
The  penny  journals  of  "  pure^^  literature,  sometimes  started  in  avowed 
opposition  to  the  dread fuls,  and  claiming  special  support  upon  that 
ground,  have  hitherto  greatly  failed  to  attract  the  class  who  read  the 
dreadfuls.  Nor  is  the  cause  for  this  far  to  seek.  Pure  these  would-be 
youth-reforming  publications  may  be,  but  they  are  goody  withal— 
essentially  and  unmistakably  goody.  Tins  same  quality  of  goody-ness 
has  also  been  more  or  less  a  characteristic  of  such  examples  of  recently 
established  school-libraries  as  we  have  had  opportunities  of  looking 
over,  and  such  libraries  could  have  no  more  self-defeating  quality  in 
their  composition.  Of  all  kinds  of  reading  the  goody  kind  is  the  most 
objectionable  to  the  average  boy.  Certain  it  is  that  he  will  not  take  to 
itj  and  if  it  is  enforced  upon  him  it  will  not  lead  to  a  habit  of  voluntarily 
reading  in  manhood.  On  the  other  handj  boys  who  during  their  school- 
days had  had  the  run  of  snch  a  library  as  we  are  suggesting  would  ia 
many  instances — we  think  we  may  safely  say  in  a  majority  of  instances — 
have  acquired  a  healthy  appetite  for  reading.  It  is  in  the  school  that 
the  broad  foundations  of  popular  culture  will  have  to  be  laid,  if  they 
arc  laid  at  all.  The  superstructure  to  be  built  upon  the  foundatlous 
will  have  to  be  in  a  great  measure  self-planned  and  self- raised ;  still 
bevond  the  school-house  and  the  school-davs  there  will  always  be  left 
ample  I'oom  and  verge  enough  for  outside  assistance  in  the  work^ — not 
merely  in  preaching  culture,  or  affording  guidance  to  those  requiring  it, 
but  also  in  furnishing  means  for  its  self-acquirement.  The  Free 
Library  movement  has  still  to  be  developed.  Employers  may  do  a  great 
deal  where  bodies  of  men  arc  concerned^  and  few  who  cared  to  look  for 
would  fail  to  find  opportunities  to  advance  the  cause  of  culture  in 
individual  instances. 

Though  we  have  not  spoken  distinctively  of  women  in  dealing  with 
this  subject^  they  have  really  been  involved  by  inference  in  all  we  have 
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tieca   saying.     If  the  men   were  cultured,  the  culture  of  tlie  women 

would  follow  bj  the  operation  of  a  natural  law.    It  is  a  general  tendeucjr 

of  the  womanhood  of  any  class  of  soeiety  to  conform  to  the  tastes  of 

tlie  manhood  of  its  class  j  aud  a  man  of  culture  would  desire  to  have 

culture  in  his  wife,  and  would  so  far  as  in  bim  lay  bestow  it  upon  his 

children-     The  instincts  of  women  are  favourable  to  culture.     Even  as 

matters  stand,  upon   this   point  the  women  of  the  working-classes  are 

relatively  in  a  better  position  than  the   men.      There  are  no  dreadfuls 

specially  appealing  to  them  as  girls,  while  the  class  of  serial  of  which 

they  are   leading   supporters,  though  silly  enough,  are   no  worse   than 

QiUy.     Moreover  the  women  are  not  newspaper  readers.     If  they  go 

beyond  their  weekly  serials,  it  is  to  such  books  as  may  come  in  their 

war,  and  books  in  the  better  classes  of  general  reading  are   nowadays 

to  plentifully  scattered  about  that   there  is   always  a  reasonable  proba- 

hility  of  any  woman  reader  coming  upon  something  good — some  work, 

say, of  Thackeray  or  George  Eliot  or  the  like.      Aud  a  few  such  chances 

occurriug  to  the  same  individual  would  go  a  long  way  towards  improving 

her  taste  in  reading. 

Tbe  general  culture  we  have  in  view  would  rather  aid  than  clash  with 
iBdividnal  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of  a  higher  education  in  the 
more  strictly  technical  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  a  culture  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  is  as  certainly  possible  as  its  results  would  be  undoubtedly 
beaeficial.  It  would  be  a  substantial  and  lasting  culture,  not  a  mere 
ptatiog  fashion.  There  are  forms  of  culture,  falsely  so  called,  which 
*w«/rf  be  injurious  to  the  working- classes,  supposing  they  could  ever 
Attaiii  to  the  means  of  indulgiog  in  them.  The  popular  culture  we  have 
been  advocating  would,  however,  have  uothiog  in  common  with  any 
merely  fashionable  culture.  It  would  require  no  hypcr-ajsthetical 
Jtigoa  to  expound  it.  Nor  would  it  have  any  tendency  to  seek  outlets 
ixi  crazes  for  crockery,  or  exhibitions  of  oddity  in  art,  or  house  furnishing. 
llis,  we  trust,  we  have  made  clear  throughout,  but  it  is  important  to 
leave  no  room  either  for  lionest  doubt  or  disingenuous  ca\Hl  on  the 
point,  that  we  expressly  set  it  down. 

The  higher,  healthier,  simpler  culture,  which  we  have  tried  to  shadow 
forth ;  the  culture  to  be  wrought  by  bringing  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  boundless  treasures  that  lie  open  to  them  in  ihe 
fbrious  literature  of  their  own  country — this  true  aud  universally  at- 
tiiaable  culture  could  have  no  element  of  doubtfulness  about  it.  Such 
a  culture  would  bring  no  danger  of  snobbery  in  its  path — ^require  no 
form  or  fashion  of  affectation  as  its  outward  and  visible  sign.  It  would 
give  added  powers  and  usefulness  to  whatever  degree  of  shrewdness, 
common- sense,  or  natural  intelligence  a  man  might  possess  independently 
of  it.  It  would  create  a  sense  of  intellectual  pleasure,  and  feeling  of 
btellectual  self- resource,  such  as  no  degree  of  the  afore- mentioned 
qualities  alone  could  give.  It  would  make  men  more  valuable  to  thcm- 
telf ea  and  to  soeiety ;  better  men,  better  citizens,  ay,  and  even  better 
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workmen.  As  an  instrument  to  elevate  the  masses^  it  would  in  itself  be 
powerful  beyond  all  others^  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  handle  that  would 
fit  all  others.  The  sorrowfully  plentiful  lack  of  culture  among  the 
general  body  of  the  people  is,  however,  what  we  would  chiefly  wish  to 
impress  upon  our  readers.  The  benefits  that  would  flow  from  its  general 
diffusion  must  be  tolerably  self-evident.  To  make  it  general  would  be 
a  work  of  time — a  work,  moreover,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  many 
would  have  to  take  part.  It  would  be  a  work  the  accomplishment  of 
which  would  highly  repay  all  who  esteem  a  consciousness  of  good  done 
as  the  highest  form  of  payment  for  labour  given  in  a  great  cause — a 
work  than  which  few  could  be  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who,  like  Ben  Adhen,  would  say,  *'  Write  me  as  one  who  loves  hi» 
fellow-men.'' 

Thomas  Wright. 


A^CrENT     EGYPT    IN     ITS    COMPARATIVE 

RELATIONS. 


LECTURES    DELIVERED   AT  THE    ROYAL    IX8TITDTI0X    IH 
FEBRUARY  AND  MAUCH,  1S8L 


II. 

Rkligion  in  Relatiok  to  Lire. 

IITHAT  was  the  relation  of  the  E^ptian  religion  to  buman  life? 
n  This  is  a  difficult  question,  for  it  deals  with  a  subject  always 
coloured  by  individual  feeling.  Yet  there  are  leading  facts  which  may 
aid  us  to  form  a  clear  judgment. 

First  of  all  we  must  separate  the  evidence  of  the  temples  and  that  of 
tlw  tombs. 

Nowhere  perhaps  was  temple  worship  so  little  a  popular  service  as  in 
H^Tpt.  The  very  construction  of  the  temples  forbade  multitudes  to 
iflsembie.  The  worship  was  conducted  by  the  king  as  supreme  priest, 
^nd  by  other  priests  admitted  to  aid  him,  or  to  take  his  place*  The 
pwple  could  see  a  glimpse  of  the  great  processions  when  they  marched 
^rott'h  the  outer  enclosure,  and  perhaps  a  few  were  admitted  within 
its  precincts,  but  this  was  all.      Of  what  passed  inside  the  edifice  they 

M  only  know  by  report,  or  by  reading. 

Kowberc  was  the  worship  of  the  tombs  so  popular  as  in  Egypt,  The 
^pulchral  chapel  was  the  centre  of  family  meeting.  Its  services  were 
koowti  to  the  whole  household.      In  fact  it  was  the  family  temple. 

The  Worship  of  tab  Temfle, 

The  inscriptions  which  are  the  explanatory  text  of  the  religious  sculp- 
turei  covering  the  walls  and  columns  of  the  temples  are  usually,  until 
at  age  of  Greek  in6nence,  singularly  uninteresting.  The  king  prays  to 
1,  and  makes  offerings  ;  in  return  the  god  promises  him  happy  life* 
over  his  enemies,  the  common  things  which  men  desire.  This 
19  mtfd  in  the  most  general  form,  and  leaves  ns  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
individual  king's  wishes.  Nothing  could  be  less  instructive  than  these 
repetitions  of  barren  formulas. 
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These  wall-mscriptions  do  Dot,  in  tbe  age  before  the  Ptolemies^  give  us^ 
the  words  of  the  services,  for,  as  already  said,  they  merely  explain  the 
sculptures.      For  what  waa  chanted  by  the  officiatiug  priest  we  must 
refer  to  the  hymns,  several  of  which  have  come  down  to  our  time.      Id  h 
reading  them  we  are  startled  by  their  lively  contrast  to  the  dead  formaS 
of  the  inscriptions.    They  are  the  voices  of  men  speaking  from  the  depth 
of  the  heart  with   strong  faith,  and  their  language   is  io  its  noble  and 
simple  expression  worthy  of  a  true  religious  service.      Their  resemblance 
to  Semitic  hymns   is   most  remarkable,   suggesting    a  line  of  inquiry 
which  must  be  followed. 

We  cannot  conceive  these  hymns  to  be  a  natural  development  of  the 
sterile  commonplaces  of  the  mural  inscriptions.  They  are  fresh  and 
living  ntt^rancesj  not  mummified  hieratic  phrases* 

It  seems  significant  that  the  Egyptian  hymns  are  in  no  known 
instance  older  than  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  (Cf.  Renonf,  Hibbert  fl 
Lectures,  218.)  Similarly,  the  Litany  of  Ra,  despite  its  mystic  subject 
and  magical  character,  breaks  through  the  puerile  formality  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead*  Dignified  throughout,  it  rises  at  the  close  to  language  of 
noble  patho?,  in  the  king^s  address  to  the  Underworld  peraonified. 

This  seeming  change  in  the  speech  of  religion  is  coincident  with  the' 
appearance  of  a  fresh  phase  of  the  language  itself,  the  new  Egyptian, 
which  in  its  full  development  under  the  Raracssidcs  is  marked  by  the 
strongest  Semitic  influence.  It  might  be  thought  hazardous  to  rest  on 
what  seems  negative  evidence^  and  because  the  hymns  of  earlier  times  are 
not  known^  and  because  the  Litany  of  Ra  is  not  written  in  the  style  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead^  to  argue  that  the  thought  which  appears  to  be  new  is 
truly  so.  But  if  it  were  not  new,  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the  germs  ofn 
the  higher  feeling  and  more  intense  expression  in  the  older  literature. 
That  literature  comprises  documents  which  would  show  what  we  are 
seeking  had  they  been  written  by  men  like  the  later  scribes.  Yet  neither 
sculptured  memoir,  whicli  we  shall  sec  to  be  the  expansion  of  the  funeral 
tablet^  nor  didactic  book  of  this  older  period,  contains  a  fragment  in 
the  exalted  strain  of  the  later  hymns,  whereas  the  literature  of  which  these 
hymns  are  a  part  sometimes  shares  their  elevation.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
on  purely  negative  evidence  that  the  finest  religious  literature  of  the 
age  of  the  new  Egyptian  may  be  connected  with  the  influences  which 
gave  the  language  a  fre^h  development.  h 

The  expulsion  of  the  warlike  part  of  the  Shepherd  race  from  Egypt  V 
did  not  destroy  tlie  prevaihng  Semitic  element  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Lower  Country.  To  this  day  the  descendants  of  the  Strangers  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  population  of  the  other  districts.  To  these 
must  be  due  the  introduction  of  Semitic  words  into  Egyptian^ J 
carried  to  an  extreme  by  the  scribes  of  the  Ramessides,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  their  language  as  Semitic  as  possible  by  the 
adoption  of  words,  and  when  this  failed,  by  changing  the  form  of  the 
native   words^  a   fashion  which    it  would  be   hard   to  parallcL     Surely 
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Utoitglits  a$  well  as  words  might  have  falleu  under  ttis  strange  power  of 

tbe  conqoered  to  subdue  their  conquerors.  If  so,  perhaps  it  will  never  be 

proved  whether  the  Egyptians  were  influenced  by  thought  alone,  or  br 

iu  expression  in  actual  composition.      Yet  the  idea  of  an  ohl  Semitic 

literature  in    Lower  Egypt  is  not  a  wild  fancy.      The  Shemites  liavc 

ilwsTs  been  a  literary  race,  w  hether  they  have  trusted  to  memory  alone 

or  liavc  committed  their  eompositioDs  to  writing.    The  conditions  of  the 

Aimbs  before  irohammad,  and  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  Talmudic  age,  a 

wandering  people  and  a  settled  subject  population,   well  represent  those 

of  the  Hebrews   and    the  Shepherds   under  the  £g}*ptian  EmpirCj  the 

nomnds  and  the  townsfolk. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  Egyptian 
hymns  owe  their  vitality  to  Semitic  influence,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  contact  with  a  race  of  finer  religious  instincts,  or  even  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  literature.  Should  the  characteristics  of  the 
hymns  he  traced  to  an  earlier  date,  the  Semitic  element  in  the  oldest 
Egyptian  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  more  than  a  linguistic 
infloeoce,  and  we  should  regard  the  scribes  of  the  Ramessides  as  having 
been  subjected  to  a  second  wave  of  Semitic  influence,  so  strong  as  to 
vunnt  our  looking  for  its  effect  in  their  writings, 

CoMPAILiTIVE     N0T£. 

la  endeavouring  to  trace  the  source  of  this  remarkable  literature 
the  work  of  comparison  has  been  in  part  sketched.  To  carry  it 
father  would  involve  an  elaborate  criticism  of  wide  provinces  of 
liteiatnre,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  long  extracts.  It  may,  however, 
be  laid  that  the  Egyptian  hymns  stand,  for  the  strength  and  elevation 
of  personal  sentiment,  next  after  the  Hebrew^  psalms,  and  that  the 
hymas  of  the  Akkadians  occupy  a  similar  place,  though  it  may  be  that  the 
bat  are  of  the  later  i>eriod  of  their  literature,  and  thus  not  improbably 
nailer  Semitic  influence.  The  Vcdic  and  Greek  religious  writings  which 
iBijr  be  compared  are  of  a  leas  personal  and  intense  character^  and  are 
&m  on  an  inferior  level. 

Thb  Worship  of  thk  Tomb. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  tomb  was  due  to  the  connection  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  man^s  moral 
tipmiibilitj.  According  to  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  future  eondi- 
tioawas  fijially  determined  by  the  actions  done  upon  earth.  And  as  the 
tiiib  of  the  soul  did  not  end  with  deaths  but  rather  then  l)egan  in  a  new 
»nd  more  intense  form,  the  future  overshadowed  the  present,  and  tlie 
•livioe  government  of  the  other  world  was  more  important  to  man  than 
that  of  this  world. 

Xotbing  but  a  strong  and  abiding  conviction  can  account  for  the 
devotion  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  tomb.  They  were  a  mirth-loving 
people,  devoid  of  austere  and  sombre   qualities,  yet  tbey  spent  a  great 
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•part  of  tlieir  wealth  in  raising  or  excavating  the  costliest  tomba  in  the 
^orltlj  each  man,  whether  king  or  subject^  beginning  his  scpulclire  on 
coming  into  the  control  of  hia  estate,  and  sometimes  even  earlier. 
Their  ideas  of  death  were  human.  The  common  formula  of  the  tomb, 
asking  the  passer-by  to  say  a  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul,  is 
frequently  varied  by  the  phrase  "  as  you  love  life  and  hate  death /^*  The 
Egv'ptians  were  natural.  Yet  death  was  ever  present  in  their  minds  as 
the  necessary  door  of  the  all-important  future  life.  The  strength  of 
this  idea  tended  to  break  away  the  barrier  between  the  two  existences. 
Thus,  while  the  common  instinct  is  seen  in  the  lamentations  of  the 
funeral,  the  rarer  faith  is  perceived  in  the  descriptions  of  the  deceased 
as  leading  in  the  other  world  the  life  he  had  had  lived  on  earth  in  a 
Tenewed  youth,  which  moved  forward  not  to  decay  but  to  beatitude. 

It  will  be  best  to  follow  the  Egyptian  from  his  death  through  the 
preparatory  rites,  in  the  funeral  procession,  to  the  tomb,  and  to  accom- 
pany him  into  the  other  world.  In  the  two  sections  following,  large  use 
has  been  made  of  1\\,  Maspero's  admirable  essay,  '  Etude  sur  quelques 
peinturrs  et  sur  quelques  textes  relatifs  aux  funerailles/  in  "  Etudes 
fjgyptieunes,'*  torn,  i.  fasc.  2. 


Preparatory  Eites. 

The  fii-st  and  most  essential  duty  to  the  dead  was  that  his  body 
ishould  be  preserved  as  a  mummy.  The  whole  process  of  embalming 
occupied  eighty  days,  or  less.  Into  its  well-known  details  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter,  but  we  may  enquire  into  its  object.  The  first 
and  most  natural  answer  would  be  that  the  Egj^ptians  believed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Yet,  when  w^e  come  to  examine  their 
literature,  we  do  not  obtain  the  evidence  we  expected.  Had  this 
-tlogma  lain  at  the  root  of  their  elaborate  and  costly  funeral  rites  it 
Ti'ould  have  appeared  everywhere  on  the  surface.  Instead  of  this,  the 
passages  which  seem  to  state  it  are  scanty,  and  may  easily  be  referred 
to  the  survival  of  the  mysterious  "double/'  whom  we  shall  see  to  hold  a 
leading  place  in  the  Egyptian  ideas  of  the  future  condition.  There  is  very 
little  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  thought  the  mummy 
would  one  day  burst  asunder  his  cerecloths  and  reappear  in  human  form. 
To  what  then  can  wc  attribute  the  custom  of  mummification?  First 
■of  all  the  climate  suggested  it,  A  body  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  desert, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Nile  valley,  where  it  would  be  safe  from  the  effects 
of  the  inundation,  would  be  dried  up,  and  to  a  great  degree  preserved. 
Affection  would  naturally  improve  on  the  mere  course  of  Nature,  as  in 
other  climates  it  has  preferred  cremation  to  tlie  slow  progress  of  decay. 
The  idea  of  preservation  once  adopted,  it  would  be  an  advantage  that 
the  mummy  should  rem  a  hi  undecayed  in  the  sepulchral  chamber 
beneath    the  chapel,   where  the  family  rear   after  year  performed  the 


1 


*  M.  KaApero  crtes  the  curioua  varifinX  *'if  you  love  life  and  denire  tliat  yoa  may  u-vt 
Iznow  ikfith/'  **  Con^^reo  Provincial  dea  Oricntiliatca,  fAon,"*  i,,  243, 
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prayers  that  should  benefit  the  soul  in  the  other  world.  To  maiutaia 
these  sendees  in  perpetuity  an  endowment  was  needed,  and  for  this 
parpose  a  charge  was  made  on  the  estates  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the 
mttmoiy  became  a  title-deed  by  which  property  was  held.  So  loag  as 
the  priest^s  received  the  quit-rent  of  offerings  and  salaries,  the  property 
»» secured  to  the  heirs.  Such  strong  reasons  suffice  to  explain  this 
costom,  without  our  putting  a  forced  eonstruotion  on  the  scanty  evidence 
hitherto  alleged  to  show  that  the  Egyptians  believed  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body. 
The  tomb  was  the  eternal  abode,  and  therefore  it  was  fitted  out  as 

It  home  upon  earth.  The  soul  of  the  deceased  traversed  the  space  of 
the  Uadervvorldj  aud  yet  the  deceased  inhabited  the  tomb.  In  these 
fiews  we  see  the  arrest  of  the  Egyptiau  idea  in  its  progress  from  the 
•iople  notions  of  savages  to  an  i magi  native  conception  of  the  other 
•Utc,  The  two  views  are  reconciled  by  the  theory  that  the  soul 
pvisited  the  mummy  in  the  sepulchral  chamber  :  but  this  is  not  enough 
1o  account  for  the  care  with  which  this  chamber  was  furnished.  We 
Kare  in  our  Museums  many  Egyptian  objects  of  use  in  all  the  daily 
events  of  the  home^  from  the  moment  of  rising  to  the  time  of  sleep, 
tases  for  unguents,  the  instruments  for  the  stibium  with  which  the 
^es  were  painted^  changes  of  raiment^  linen  for  all  uses,  vessels  for  food 
sad  drink^  tables  and  spoons^  chairs  and  stools^  head-rests  j  and  more 
than  this,  the  very  viands  that  were  placed  for  the  feast.  These  all 
came  from  tombs.  Of  course  the  idea  became  symbolical,  but  il  is 
dearly  a  relic  of  an  ancient  usage  common  to  many  savage  races^  who 
cannot  forbear  to  place  with  the  dead  some  provisioiis  for  their  sustenance. 
Thus,  while  the  mummy  was  being  prepared,  workmen  of  many  crafts 
lahoturcd  to  produce  or  complete  the  wooden  cases,  the  outer  sarco- 
phagus of  stone,  and  the  fnrnitiu*e  of  the  tomb.  No  doubt  little  was 
left  to  the  last  which  could  be  done  before.  The  Egyptians  prepared 
tlicir  tombs  for  years,  and,  while  doing  so,  must  have  been  careful  to 
oukc  ready  their  furniture.  It  was  not  wise  to  throw  these  vast 
<itpeii8es  into  a  period  not  equal  to  three  months,  nor  to  trust  to  the 
piety  of  heirs- 

Besides   the   actual   furniture,  the    deceased  was   supplied   with    his 

'^ei^us,    once    no    doubt    for    actual    defence    in     the    conflicts    of 

the  Underworld,  but  from  the  earliest  date   of  the  Egyptiau  monu- 

njcats  merely  in  reminiscence  of  former  usage. ""  Here  we  may  safely  say, 

tliat  the  oldest  religious  documents  do   not  warrant  our  supposing  that 

Vm»  were  given  for   actual  warfare.     Yet  so  strong  was  the  survival, 

tbat  even  the  car  introduced  into  Egypt  perhaps  two  thousand  years 

i^Her  the  date  of  those  documents,  was  placed  in  the  tomb. 

I     Statues  of  the  deceased  in  wood  or  stone  were  not  the  least  essential 

■Mtof  the  contents  of  the   sepulchre.      Their  object  was  to  represent, 

HU^as  it    were,  embody,  its  existing   inhabitant,  the   double.     Their 

■mportance  decreased   as  the  apparition  theory,  to  which  this  strange 

■  V91..  XU  IS 
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being  owed  his  existence,  gradually  gave  place  to  a  strong  frtitb  iQ  the 
voyages  of  the  soul  in  the  other  workL  These  statues  were  anciently 
numerous,  in  order  that  the  chance  of  at  least  one  surviving  accidents 
might  be  good,  and  in  the  same  age  they  were  carefuUy  immured  in  a 
secret  chamber.  In  the  decline  or  disuse  of  these  customs,  we  note  a 
transiiion  in  the  direction  already  marked. 

The  funeral  boats^  both  the  costly  galleys  for  the  mummy  and  the 
mourners  and  the  skiffs  of  papyrus  for  the  offerings,  formed  a  more 
practical  part  of  the  preparation^  though  it  is  believed  that  in  some  cases 
they  were  kept  ready  for  hircj  to  limit  the  enormous  outlay  of  the 
obsequies.  In  the  tombs,  space  did  not  admit  of  their  being  placed,  and 
therefore  they  were  represented  by  models. 

Various  amulets,  in  precious  substances  or  in  porcelain,  prepared  under 
the  strict  conditions  of  ritualistic  prescriptions,  and  destined  to  aid  the 
youl  in  the  Underworld,  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  preparation. 
The  most  common  are  of  the  type  which  represents  the  Ushabti,  "  the 
Answerer^^  or  *'  Aider,^'  whom  the  dead  called  to  his  assistance  in  reaping 
the  mighty  corn  which  grew  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  They  are  usually  in  blue 
or  tureen  porcelain,  and  they  represent  the  deceased,  sometimes  in  his  or- 
dinary attirci  at  others,  as  a  mummy  with  the  implements  of  agriculture* 
Thus  they  are  mystical  doubles.  Lastly,  the  costliest  ornaments  of  women, 
and  the  playthings  of  children,  the  games  of  men,  as  well  as  the  imple- 
ments of  their  sports  and  their  handicrafts,  complete  this  epitome  of  daily 
life  placed  in  the  sepnlcliral  chamber,  iii  more  or  less  detail,  when  it  was 
closed,  as  the  mourners  hoped,  for  ever.  Most  strangely  the  earliest 
tcmbs  are  scantily  furnished* 
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Tut:  FiTNKRAL  Procession. 

At  length  all  was  ready  for  the  crowning  ceremony  which  was  to  c\ 
duct  the  mummy  to  hU  etenml  abode*  And  here  we  note  that  all 
the  inscriptions,  whether  of  mummy>  or  mummy-case,  or  sarcophagus* 
or  tomb,  invariably  characterize  the  dccea^^ed  by  some  term  which 
implies  that  he  has  passed  the  judgment  and  been  counted  among  the 
blest.  If  the  Egyptians  were  satisfied  as  to  the  future  state  of  the  soul, 
why  did  they  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  judgment  before  Osiris?  Some 
preliminary  steps  surely  must  have  been  taken  to  test  the  worthiness  of 
the  deceased  before  the  priests  admitted  the  certainty  of  his  final 
acquittal.  There  are  two  curious  passages  iu  which  Diodorus  Siculus 
states  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  allowed  the  usual  rites  of  burial,  if 
during  the  funeral  the  people  did  not  bear  evidence  to  the  rectitude 
of  their  lives  or  accused  them  of  crime.  He  states  that  the  king's 
mummy  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchrcj,  and  that  th<? 
priests  then  pronounced  a  funeral  eulogy;  and  if  the  people  dissented, 
there  were  no  ceremonies  in  the  bnnal  (i,  72).  In  describing  the 
funeral  rites  in  general,  he  says,  that  before  the  mummy  was  placed 
iu  the  boat  to  pass  the  sacred  lake  on  the  day  of  the  funeral^  more  than 
forty  judges  sat,  and  any  one  was  at  libcrly  to  acct:se  the  dead  before 
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he  could  be  embarked.  If  the  accusation  were  proved,  the  cere- 
aonies  of  interment  were  prohibited*  It  appears  that  the  mummy 
ras  then  taken  back  for  private  burial  in  the  house  (92),  It  has 
en  naturally  thought  that  the  judges  of  Diodorus  were  the  forty- 
'Iwo  assessors  of  Osiris  in  the  final  judgment  in  Hades;  and  that  he 
confused  the  future  state  with  the  present,  as  could  easily  be  done  by  a 
stranger  confronted  with  the  realistic  pictures  of  the  Egyptians.  But 
the  customs  of  the  modern  Egyptians  very  curiously  illustrate  tbe 
question.  In  nothing  so  much  as  in  their  funeral  rites  do  they  seem 
to  have  handed  down  the  usages  of  ancient  times.  The  dramatic  show  of 
ief  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  household,  aided  by  the  professional 
railers,  portrays  the  old  funeral  ceremony  iu  its  most  striking  part.  The 
disconnected  cries  of  lamentation  are  the  old  chants  broken  into  frag- 
aents  by  time.  When  the  prayer  in  the  mosque  has  been  finislied,  the 
[mam,  addressing  the  persons  present,  say3,'^*Give  your  testimony  respect- 
ing him/  They  reply, '  He  was  of  the  virtuous/^'  The  service  is  then 
bortly  completed  and  the  funeral  train  proceeds  to  the  burial-ground, 
ane's  "  Modern  Egyptians,^^  xxviii.)  An  instance  is  recorded  in  which 
the  congregation  refused  to  give  the  customary  answer  {Id.  iv,).  This 
badowy  sur\nval  shows  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  Diodorus,  whose 
curlty  and  inconsistency  are  easily  explained  by  the  readiness  with 
which  the  wealthy  could  usually  evade  the  unpleasant  interruption  of  the 
aeral  ceremony  by  satisfying  the  accusers.  The  judges  would  of  course 
present  the  jury  of  the  Underworld,  and  without  a  verdict  from  them 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  priesthood  to  anticipate  that  later  decision 
on  which  the  beatification  of  the  deceased^  already  assumed  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  his  mummy  and  tomb,  was  held  to  depend. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  the  morning,  and  the  train  first  went  from 
the  house  to  the  river,  the  crossing  of  which  was  an  importiint  part  of 
the  ceremony.  The  west  was  the  symbolical  direction  of  the  Under- 
world, and  therefore,  when  possible,  the  tombs  were  on  the  western  side 
I  of  the  Nile.  This  applies  to  the  great  cemeteries  of  Memphis,  Abydos^ 
[tnd  ITiebes.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  tombs  were  on  the  eastern 
nk^  the  train  passed  across  a  sacred  lake.  M.  ^la^^pero  has  described 
the  funeral  procession  from  the  pictures  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty^ 
traualating  the  most  important  inscriptions.  His  results  are  here 
bridly  summarized.  The  order  of  the  procession  is  nearly  regular  : 
r  the  details  necessarily  vary  in  pictures  which  deal  with  a  ceremony 
ilifferiog  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  each  individual.  There 
arB  four  distinct  stages  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  separate, — ^the 
march  from  the  house  to  the  Nile,  the  passage  of  the  stream,  the 
resumed  march  to  the  tomb  and  interment,  and  the  funeral  feast, 


1.   The  Proyress  from  the  House  to  the  River, 

In  one  picture  we  see  the  slaves  or  servants  of  the  deceascil  conveying 
oflVringSj  the  calf  to  be  sacriticcd,  the  furniture  of  the  tomb,   a   sacred 
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ark  of  the  sun.  Tlie  wailing  womcDj  the  friends  and  kinsfolk  snrrouDd 
the  bier.  In  another  representation  we  read  in  the  inscriptions  the 
cries  of  the  wailing  women,  who  lament  the  dead  while  they  praise  his 
trnthtulness.  The  sledge  of  the  bier,  drawn  along  by  oxen,  is  preceded 
by  a  man  who  sprinkles  the  road  with  milk,  not,  as  when  a  statue  was 
moved,  with  water.  This  is  a  ceremony  of  purification.  A  priest  offers 
incense  and  a  libation  to  the  deceased,  who  is  himself  a  high  priest.  The 
wife  cries  with  true  simplicity,  *'  Desert  me  not,  desert  me  not,  O  groat 
one,  desert  me  not,'*  It  is  a  voice  of  true  grief,  unlike  the  hired 
plaints  aiid  the  constant  refrain  of  all,  "To  the  West.'' 

2,  The  Pasm^e  of  the  Nile,  " 
The  scene  of  crossing  the  river  would  be  easy  to  understand^  were  it 

not  for  the  inscriptions.  In  one  picture  a  priest  at  either  extremity 
makes  oflerings  to  the  departing  and  to  the  arriving  boat  bearing  the 
mummy,  between  which  are  two  other  boats,  one  going,  the  other  coming, 
in  which  are  seated  the  figures  of  the  deceased  and  his  liiiug  wife. 
This  is  a  picture  of  the  passage  of  the  river.  Yet  it  is  called  both  the 
passage  to  the  west  of  Thebes,  and  the  passage  to  Abydos.  Thus, 
passing  from  his  house  to  his  tomb  at  Thebes,  the  deceased,  it  would  seem^ 
makes  the  voyage  to  Abydos  many  miles  distant.  JI.  Maspero  has,  mth 
hia  usual  acuteness,  read  this  enigma,  which  is  one  of  the  many  eases 
in  which  the  Egyptian  scenes  have  a  double  meaning. 

The  ceremonies  of  interment  ruled  the  destiny,  not  alone  of  the  body, 
but  of  the  soul.  When  the  mummy  was  conveyed  to  the  tomb,  tlie 
intelligence  passed  out  of  this  world  to  "the  other  world,^"  The  very 
place  was  known ;  it  was  a  cleft  in  the  mountain  on  the  west  of 
Abydos,  Here  the  boat  of  the  sun  plunged  into  its  nocturnal  course, 
and  the  souls  of  men  entered  with  it  under  the  protection  of  Osiris. 
It  is  probable  that  the  mystical  voyage  to  Abydos  was  actually  per- 
formed by  the  priests  for  the  gotul  of  the  dead,  but  it  did  not  form  part 
of  the  Thcbau  ceremonies  of  interment.  It  would  thus  liavc  been 
supplementary. 

The  passage  of  the  Nile  is  represented  with  the  strange  mixture  of 
liveliuess  and  solemnity  that  marks  the  Egyptian  art  of  the  tombs. 
The  directions  of  the  boat-captains  are  mingled  with  the  cries  of  real 
and  official  lamentation,  A  touch  of  humour  wliich  is  true  to  Nature, 
as  in  Shakapere,  relieves  the  sadness  of  the  picture.  A  little  canoe,  ■ 
bearing  oflbrings,  is  almost  overturned  by  the  rudder  of  a  galley.  The 
wife  of  tlie  deceased,  in  her  touching  lament^  takes  us  back  to  the  true 
interest  of  the  subject.  She  prays  him  to  remain  ;  calls  on  the  rowers 
to  stay  their  labour,     Tbey  will  go  home,  he  to  the  land  of  eternity. 

3.  The  resumed  Process ioih 

There  is  nothing  to  note  in  the  sccoikI  progress  from  the  Nile  to  the 
tomb  until  the   close,  when   the    mummy,  removed   from   beneath  the 
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catafalque,  was  placed  before  the  door  of  the  sepulchre^  looking  out- 
wards, to   receive  the  farewell    of  his    faniilj.      Here   agahi  there  is 
I  iometimes  a  touch  of  human  feeling,  as  when  the  same  wife,  of  whom 
I  we  bmire  just  heard  the  cry,  again  addresses  her  husband^  lamenting  their 
f  separation,  speaking  more  of  her  loss  to  him  than  of  hia  to  hcFj  and  be- 
wailtng  his  deprivation  of  the  loving  discourse  of  life*   There  is  no  hint  of 
a  future   reunion,      Husband   arid  wife  buried  apart,    often  in  different 
tombsj  do  not  resume  their  joint  life  hereafter ;  at  least  we  do  not  trace 
liliat    solacing  idea  in   the  sepulchral  inscriptions.     In   one  case  the 
t lamentations   of  the  wailing  women  comprise  phrases   which   form   a 
"  tulogf ,  and  close  with  an  address  to  the  coffin  not  to  be   silent,  for  it 
eouldi  with  its  inscriptions,  tell  the  virtues  and  honours  of  the  deceased 
to  future  generations.      M.  !Maspero  has  translated  a  most   remarkable 
address  from  a  husband  to  his  deceased  wife,  wliich  may  be  taken  either 
as  a  sincere  lament,  elaborated  at  least  three  years  after  his  loss,  to  be 
recited  at  some  funeral  feast;  or  as  a  formal    protest  against   her  for 
haunting  him,  framed  so  as  to  lay  her   unquiet  spirit   by  an   appeal   to 
the  gods  of  the  Underworld.     The  choice  between  these   two   expla- 
nations depends  upon  whether  we  take  the  terms  of  complaint^  and  even 
of  accusation^  as  symbolic  of  intense  grief^  or  as  literally  meant.    I  must 
igain   refer  to   the  modern   Egyptian   funeral   ceremonies.      Speaking 
only  firom  mcmorj^  I  should  say  that  the  lament  of  the  family  takes  the 
form  of  reproach.     If  this  lament  were  raised  to  the  intensity  it  would 
attain  among  a  monogamous  people  we  should  expect  something  like  the 
k  tone  of  the  old  document,  and  we  would  gladly  accept  this  explanation 
\  as  the  one  in  harmony  with  conjugal  affection. 

The  last  farewell  was  said  to  the  mummy,  the  last  embrace  given^  and 
lie  was  carried  into  the  tonib^  where  the  final  funeral  rites  were  per- 
formed by  the  priests  and  his  family.  It  was  necessary  that  the  body, 
wrapped  in  bandages^  and  covered  by  the  mummy-cases  and  the 
L  aarcophagus,  should,  before  being  finally  hidden  in  the  sepulchral 
r  chamber  for  ever,  receive  a  mystic  freedom  of  movement  which  would 
symbolise  the  progress  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world.  This  mysterious 
«  iiv   does  not   necessarily   imply   the  resurrection   of  the  body; 

]  I  V  it  was  rather  a  symbolic   protest   against    the   material   ideas 

that  would  naturally  cling  to  the  seclusion  of  the  dead* 

p  4.  Funeral  Sacrifice  and  Feast. 

Before  or  after  the  interment,  the  funeral  sacrifice  was  made  and 
Jj3»e  funeral  feast  was  spread.  The  sacrifice  provided  the  feast: 
reotb  were  the  first  of  a  series  which  were  kept  on  certain  days  of  the 
year  in  perpetuity.  But  no  doubt  the  first  sacrifice  and  feast  had  an 
Unusual  importance.  The  tombs  give  us  pictures  of  both.  The  banquet 
is  of  especial  intercut,  as  it  uffords  a  key-note  to  tlic  Egyptian  idea  of 
death.  Wc  used  to  think  that  in  these  lively  portrayals  the  master 
antr   miittress    of  the    house,  with  their  joyous    guests,   crowned    and 
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garlanded  with  the  fragrant  lotus,  entertained  by  musicians  and  dancers, 
were  enjoying  the  great  repasts  of  common  life.  We  now  know  that 
they  are  seated  at  the  funeral  banquet.  The  master  of  the  house  is 
there,  bot  only  in  semblance.  The  feast  is  a  solemnity,  not  a 
rejoicings  a  meeting  at  the  moment  of  parting,  a  last  family  gathering 
to  close  the  funeral  with  the  strongest  contrast  of  life  and  death. 
It  may  have  been  held  in  the  court  of  the  tomb,  or  at  home  : 
we  do  not  know  :  each  place  seems  equally  appropriate.  The  singing 
noraen  tell  both  the  liring  and  the  dead  to  enjoy  the  present 
day ;  the  living  because  life  is  but  a  moment,  the  dead  because 
he  is  about  to  enter  on  the  eternal  repose  of  the  tomb.  The 
dirge  was  no  doubt  an  essential  part  of  the  feast.  Its  parport,  in 
the  two  forms  which  have  come  down  to  us,  is  to  counsel  the  enjoyment 
of  life  in  the  certainty  of  its  trausitory  nature  and  its  definite  end  with 
death.  The  older  dirge  speaks  to  the  living  ;  it  is  the  later  one^  which,  fl 
by  a  development  of  ideas,  includes  the  dead.  The  notion  that  death 
was  but  a  change  of  state,  and  that  the  departed  still  lived  does  not 
explain  this.  It  is  rather  due^  one  would  think,  to  the  importance  of 
the  master  of  the  household,  whom  the  harper  addressed  as  he  chanted 
the  dirge,  and  who,  at  his  last  festal  meeting  was  still  present  in  the 
midst  of  his  family.  No  doubt  the  tendency  of  the  dirge  was  epicurean^  fl 
yet  we  must  reuiember  the  need  to  draw  the  mind  of  the  Egyptians 
from  the  engrossing  force  of  the  contemplation  of  the  other  world. 

The  Tomb.  " 

The  deceased  has  taken  possession  of  his  eternal  abode,  duly  adorned 
and  furnished.  Wc  must  endeavour  to  understand  its  construction,  fl 
and  the  object  for  which  its  different  parts  were  intended.  M,  Mariette, 
in  an  admirable  memoir  (Rev.  iVrclu,  N.S,,  xix.  7,  81  J,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  guide  to  the  Booliik  Museum,  has  given  the  complete 
information  which  a  great  explorer  could  alone  aflbrd.  The  subject 
deserves  a  separate  essay,  in  order  that  its  comparative  relations  might 
be  traced.     Here,  the  shortest  sketch  must  suffice.  ■ 

The  most  ancient  tombs  consisted  of  three  principal  parts,  the  chapel, 
the  pit  and  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The  chapel  was  usually  in  a 
mass  of  masonry ;  the  pit  led  from  the  roof  of  the  structure  through  the 
stonework^  and  was  continued  in  the  rock  beneath,  ending  in  a  hori- 
zontal shaft  leading  to  the  sepulchral  cluimber  beneath  the  chapel. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  secret  chamber  in  the  mason rj^  which  was  only 
connected  with  tlie  chapel  by  air-holes.  The  Pyramids  deviated  from 
this  plan  in  having  their  chapels  in  front  of  the  main  structures.  At 
the  fnneralj  the  mummy  having  been  dcpo&ited  in  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  its  passage  was  closed  and  the  pit  filled  up,  the  chapel  alone 
remaining  open  for  the  yearly  services  of  the  family.  The  forms  of 
tombs  vary,  but  the  oldest,  including  the  secret  chamber,  is  the  complete 
type  which  wc  must  keep  in  mind. 
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The  wJioIe  interest  ceatrcs  in  the  chapel.  The  purpose  of  its  picfctircs, 
to  which  wt;  owe  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  lifcj  is  dearly  put  ia 
Ihc  oldest  iuscriptioD,  which  surmouats  the  entrance.  It  is  a  prayer  to 
Anubis,  the  gotl  of  erubahiiing,  and  later  to  OsiriH,  the  judge  of  the  dead, 
for  a  good  funeral,  a  happy  journey  in  the  other  world,  and  funeral 
oScriogs  in  perpetuity.  This  formula  isj  as  Mariette  has  shewn,  the 
key  to  the  subjects  represented  in  the  cliapeL  This  little  shrine,  tlie 
centre  of  family  worship,  usuLiUy  opens  from  the  east;  and  in  its  western 
hce^  at  the  entrance  to  the  Underworld,  is  the  sepulchral  stele,  repeating 
the  external  furmula.  This  was  the  most  essential  part  of  the  chapel,  t!ie 
record  of  the  dead,  his  household,  and  his  rank  and  titles,  which  grew 
to  be  a  memoir  of  his  life  for  all  posterity,  though  of  course  the  fullest 
memoirs  had  to  be  written  where  there  was  more  space.  And  in 
alludiug  for  a  moment  to  the  Egyptian  mernoir,  that  most  precious 
^itrce  of  knowledge  of  this  ancient  people,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  presents  a  high  ideal  of  human  duties.  It  may  he  in  many 
cases  mere  panegyric ;  but  no  nation  imagines  virtues  that  it  has 
Dot  witnessed,  and  the  Egyptian  type  of  moral  worth  must,  therefore, 
be  taken  into  account  in  our  estimate  of  the  national  character. 

The  subjects  of  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  or  indeed  chapels,  for  some- 
times there  were  more  than  one,  are  scenes  of  home  life,  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  of  stock-taking,  of  artificers  of  all  kinds  exercising  their  crafts, 
in  fact,  a  picture  more  or  less  complete^  of  the  occupations  of  the  owner 
of  the  tomb.  I 

The  intention  of  these  pictures  is  told  us  by  an  Egyptian  prince,  of 
the  age  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  in  his  tomb  at  Beuec- Hasan,  where 
he  states  that  *^  he  has  made  his  monument  to  himself,  from  the 
moment  when  he  began  to  work  at  his  tomb,  rendering  his  name 
flourishing  for  ever,  representing  himMf  for  ever  in  his  sepulchral 
grotto,  rendtfring  the  names  of  his  household  flourishing,  aud  representing 
each  one  according  to  his  employment,  the  workpeople  and  the  people 
of  his  bouse ;  he  has  divided  among  the  serfs  all  the  occupations,  and 
«hown  all  the  subordinates  (?)  such  as  they  arc/**  (Maspero,  "  Peintures 
des  tombeau.^  Egypticns,  Bibliothcquc  de  PEcoIe  des  Hautes  Etudes, 
Melanges,"  xxxv.  45.) 

This  ia  the  idea  which  stimulated  the  Egyptians  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  in  their  chapels  the  scenes  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  truly  monu- 
mental instinct.  Yet  the  pictures  have  a  direct  refereuce  to  the  end  of 
life  on  earth.  If  we  have  the  daily  occupations  of  the  household  and 
nerfj*  before  our  eyes,  those  wliich  concerned  the  funeral  of  their  master 
iirc  the  most  e.**sential,  and  ai'e  seen  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
directed  to  this  end. 

lu  the  oldest  tombs  the  three  subjects  of  the  external  inscription,  tiie 
good  funeral,  the  happy  journey  through  the  other  world,  and  the  otlcrings 
in  perpetuity,  are  the  forms  in  which  the  religious  sentiment  appears. 
The  commemorative  instinct  thus  received  its  special  direction.  The  funeral 
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19  indicatol  by  the  preparations  for  its  ceremonies;  tlie  feast  appears  in  a 
spceially  religious  forio,  rather  as  an  offering  to  the  dead  than  as  a 
farewell  banquet;  the  future  journey  of  the  soul  is  mysteriously  indicated 
by  a  T\*ater  progress,  tliat  which  is  afterwards  united  with  the  actual  passage 
of  the  Nile  in  one  representation;  and  the  domains  are  figuratively  repre- 
ficnted  by  human  forms,  generally  women,  each  carrying  a  special  tribute.  ■ 
These  offerings  represent  the  tax  by  whicli  the  estates  were  held,  the  quit- 
rent  paid  to  the  priests^  already  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
'riie  secret  chamber  in  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  contained 
statues  of  the  deceased^  to  which  the  smell  of  incense  could  pass 
through  the  Mir-holes  eommunicatirig  with  the  chapeL  Yet  the  mummy 
reposed  beneatbj  firmly  shut  away  from  the  living,  and  the  intelligeuce 
had  gone  on  its  journey  tbrongh  the  other  world  to  the  judgment 
before  Osiris.  Here  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  Egyptian 
doctrine  of  the  sonl^  that  we  may  understand  these  apparently  con- 
tradictory theories.  ^ 

The  Soul.  " 

These  different  theories  rest  upon  different  conceptions  of  the  bum  an 
souL  M.  Maspero  supposes  that  the  Egyptians  first  thought  the  soul 
to  be  a  substance  scarcely  less  material  than  the  body^  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  living  person j  which  must  be  housed^  fed,  dressed. 
Thus  arose  the  idea  of  tbc  Ka^  or  double,  so  called,  not  as  a  translation 
of  the  Egyptian,  which  rather  means  type  or  person,  but  as  expressing 
the  intended  idea.  Perhaps  genius  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  ren- 
dering.* Later^the  Egyptians  imagined  a  being  less  gross  than  matter, 
yet  endowed  with  the  same  properties,  the  essence  of  human  nature  ; 
and  this  they  caUed  the  B(u\  whicli  appears  to  mean  substantial,  and  we 
may  render  soul ;  or  else  they  thought  of  a  particle  of  flame  or  light  called 
Khu^  the  lumiuoua,  which  we  may  call  the  intelligence.  In  spite  of  these 
evident  modifications,  they  could  not  get  rid  of  the  earlier  notion.  They 
believed  in  the  Bdi  and  Khu  without  ceasing  to  believe  in  the  Ka^ 
Thus  thinks  M.  Maspero,  Each  man,  instead  of  haring  a  single  soul 
answering  to  the  latest  idea  of  his  contemporaries  on  the  subject,  had 
several  corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  the  successive  religious  or  philosophic 
thinkers  of  his  race.  Did  the  priests  endeavour  to  reconcile  these  ideas  ? 
It  seems  so,  and  that  about  the  time  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  they  ^ 
divided  the  human  person  into  four  sections^  grouped  two  and  two;  the  I 
body  which  supported  the  double,  and  after  death  dwelt  with  it  in  the 
tomb;  the  soul  which  served  as  a  body  for  the  intelligeuce  which  it 
accompanied  in  its  transformations  and  successive  existences.  This  view 
was  limited  to  the  few,  and  often  these  lost  sight  of  it  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage. So  far  M.  Maspero,  (*'  Etude  sur  quelqncs  Feint ures/'  190  seq*)  It 
will  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  idea  of  the  double  cannot  be  philosophi- 
cally reconciled  with  that  of  the  sotd  and  intelligence,  but  the  notions  of 

*See  Renouf,  Hibbert  Lcctiirea,  147  seq.,  for  nn  admirable  treatmpnt  of  this  qtiestioiL 
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the  combmed  existence  of  tlie  soul  and  the  iutelligeiice  are  found  in 
philosophic  systems. 

These  definitions  explain  the  origin  and  history  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Egyptian  tomb.  The  furniture  of  the  sepulchral  chamber  and  the 
pictures  of  the  chapel  served  to  solace  the  double,  whichj  deprived  of  the 
hody,  resided  in  the  statues,  many  of  which  were  made,  as  already  stated, 
at  least  one  might  escape  destruction.  The  decay  of  this  idea  is  seen 
t  abandonment  of  the  secret  chamber,  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  but 
the  most  ancient  group  of  tombs,  around  the  Memphite  pyranaids.  In  later 
tombs  the  statues  were  placed  in  the  chapel .  Yet  the  term  Kn  remained, 
and  the  idea  connected  with  it  must  have  survived  in  a  less  material  form. 
The  funeral  rites,  intended  at  the  outset  to  sustain  the  shadowy  existence 
of  the  double,  were,  in  due  course,  applied  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul 
and  the  intelligence.  Ultimately  the  chapel  disappears,  and  the  whole 
cost  is  laid  out  in  the  sepulchral  chamber*  The  original  purpose  of  the 
primitive  tomb  had  become  too  vague^  and  the  rites  were  no  longer 
connected  with  material  existence.  The  wish  to  preserve  the  body  as 
a  mummy  alone  maintained  its  force. 

hTnr  Wanderings  op  the  Soul. 
The  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  after-life  of  the  soul  is  best  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  the  other  sacred  writings,  which  treat  of 
vhat  should  be  known  upon  earth  with  regard  to  existence  beyond  the 
gra?e. 
^K^  The  Book  of  the  Dead  is   the  most  ancient  and    most  important  of 
^Rhis  collection.     M.  Naville  has  in  a  few  words  summed  up  its  character 
I      with  his  usual  masterly  precision.      The  greater  part  of  Egyptian  papyri 
\     im  composed  of  the  class  of  texts  called  the  Ritual,  or  Book  of  the  Dead. 
This  is  a  collection  of  hymns  and  litanies  considered  to  be  recited  by  the 
deceased  after  death.    These  papyri  were  placed  in  the  tombs  beside  the 
jntunmies.     Their    number   is   very  considerable.     According    to    the 
wealth  of  the  person^  the  book  is  more  or  less  long,  from  ten  lines  to 
a  Tolame.     They  already   appear  before   the  Thirteenth    Dynasty,  the 
oldest  being  of  a  queen  of  the  Elcveoth,      In    course  of  time  the  text 
•uffered,  interjx>!ations  arc  admitted,  chapters  are  dropped,  othei-s  added. 
The  art  of  copying  was,  with  many  scribes,  a  mere  perfunctory  business. 
Hence  the  need  of  that  collation  of  the  maunscripts  of  the  best  period 
which  M.  NaWlle^  happily  for  science,  has  undertaken. 

The  work  is  a  collection  of  hymns  and  prayers  without  direct  link, 
ttod  placed  in  an  order  which  seems  to  us  wholly  arbitrary,  differing 
accardingto  the  date  of  the  papyrus.  Among  all  these  detached  pieces 
Hierc  is  one  of  special  interest,  the  judgment-scene.  The  deceased  is 
introduced  into  a  hall  of  columns,  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  at  the 
end  of  which  Osiris  is  seated  on  a  throne.  This  divinity  presides  over  a 
court  of  four  judges^  aided  by  forty-two  witnesses.  In  the  centre  of 
the  imll  is  a  balance,  in  one  of  the  scales  of  which  is  placed  the  heart,  in 
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Egyptian  the  conscieece  of  tlie  deceased,  while  in  the  other  is  the  enibietn 
of  the  goddess  of  Tmth.  While  the  heart  is  heiog  weighed^  the  person 
to  be  jiidgetl  addresses  in  succession  each  of  the  forty-two  witnesses, 
and  declares  tliat  he  has  not  committed  that  one  of  the  forty-two 
deadly  sins  with  whicli  this  special  genius  is  concerned.  The  code  of 
Egyptian  morals  thus  displayed  belongs  to  our  next  article^  but  it  must 
be  here  noted  that  the  forty-two  sins  are  not  the  same  in  ail  the  texts. 
This  chapter  is  the  key-note  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead*  The  deceased 
^  had  before  him  in  all  the  trials  of  the  Underworld  this  great  test- 
Jcfjuiiied^  he  passed  through  a  farther  probation  to  final  bliss;  condemned^ 
his  intelligence  wandered  in  space  a  tormented  and  tormenting  spirit, 
(intil  annihilated  by  the  Second  Death.  Among  the  trials  of  the  future 
state  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  cultivation  of  the  Elysian  Fields. 
That  it  was  of  snpreme  importance  is  seen  in  the  abundance  of  the 
little  figures  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  which  represent  the  Ushabti,  or 
"  Answerer''^  invoked  by  the  deceased  to  perform  in  his  person  the 
labour  of  this  mystical  country  (Comp.  M.  Naville,  ^^  Congres  Provincial 
des  Orient alistcs/^  Lyon,  1878,  i.  p.  255,  from  which  most  of  the  state* 
ment  given  above  has  been  epitomized). 

It  is  important  to  note  certain  leading  ideas  that  here  show  themselves, 
especially  the  finality  of  the  future  state,the  wickedending  in  what  we  may 
believe  to  be  annihilation,  a  doetrioe  which  has  a  tinge  of  mercy  in  ic, 
though  it  is  far  from  being  the  view  of  Origen,  There  are  many  trans- 
formations of  the  soul,  but  no  metempsychosis  in  the  Pythagorean  sense; 
the  justified  soul  returns  to  the  source  of  all  good,  the  condemned  passes 
away  to  annihilation  throngh  torments  which  are  not  eternal. 

While  the  Book  of  the  Dead  contains  a  moral  system  inenlcating 
the  dependence  of  the  final  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind  on  the  actions 
of  life,  the  greater  part  is  taken  up  by  magical  prescriptions,  to  gain  by 
knowledge  that  which  was  the  prize  of  virtue  alone.  It  is  a  strange 
contradiction,  consistent  with  the  mixed  character  of  the  Egyptian  reli- 
gion, and  the  arrest  of  its  myths  between  the  physical  and  the  moral 
view.  The  primitive  fetishism  always  asserted  itself,  and  while  it 
maintained  its  archaic  formulas  it  showed  its  influence  in  repressing 
development* 

The  human  soul  could  never  be  content  with  sneh  an  expression  as 
this  of  its  hopes  and  fears.  Hence  a  scries  of  attempts  to  eonstrnct  a 
worthier  picture  of  the  future.  The  other  compositions  which,  with- 
out superseding  it,  grew  np  beside  the  old  document,  if  mostly 
wearisome  and  repellent  in  language,  are,  in  some  cases,  more  systematic 
in  their  order.  The  Litany  of  Ua,  already  mentioned,  has  indeed  a  finer 
Btyle  than  the  Book  of  the  Dead ;  the  book  which  describes  the  passage 
of  the  sun  along  the  celestial  stream,  the  "  Uranes,*'  between  the  Elysian 
Kelds,  is  at  least  more  systematic ;  the  Lamentations  of  Isis  and 
Ncphthys  embody  a  more  intense  expression. 

That  which  surprises  us  most  in  these  ancient  works  is  the  precise 
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rlMt^C  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  Underworld  I  and  yet   the  different  farms  iu  which 
Hft' geography  appears.     The   idea   of  a   definite    knowledge    of    the 
unkoowQ  land  ia  not  to  be  rashly  compared  to  Dante's  arrangement  in 
the  **  Diviua  Commedia."      His   letter   to    Delia   Scala  shows   that   he 
employed  a  couventiouul   system   for   the    purpose   of  allegory.      This 
can  scarcely  be  the  Egyptian  notion,  for  the  countless  figures  of  the 
Answerers  would  not  have  been  made  bad  tlie  Elysian  Fields  not  been 
firmly  believed  iu.      How  then  can  we  account  for  the  strong  conviction  ? 
Surely  it  must  be  a  survival  of  au  ancient    belief  which  flowed  in  the 
very  veins  of  the  race.      But  here  we  are  met  with  the  difliculty  of  the 
want  of  agreement  in  the  order  of  the  precise  geography.      Is  this  the 
effect  of  a  later  view  powerful  enough  to  disturb  the  arrangement  without 
destroying  that  which  was  thus  thrown  into  disorder  ?    We  can  but  gness. 
What  was  the   influence  on  the  Egyptians  of  the  great  doctrine  of 
man's  future  accountability?     We  should  have  thought  that  living  iu 
the  perpetual    presence  of  this    idea^  conveyed  in   the    whole   range  of 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  embodied  in  the  Book  of  the  Dcailj  they  would 
have  been   vitally  aifected  by  so  sound  a  principle  of  life.      But  their 
religion  was  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  instincts  of  magic  for  this  to 
be  possible.    It  became  in  its  relation  to  the  Underworld  purely  perfunc- 
tory.     B'or  the  simple  faith  in  man^a  responsibility  complex  and  costly 
services   were   substituted,  and   for  the   duties   necessary    to  salvation 
money   payment  was  the   base   equivalent*      The  pantheistic  doctrine 
substituted  the  knowledge  of  prayers  for  the  performance  of  deeds*      At 
length  the  power  of  magic  received  a  fatal  shock  by  the  contact  with 
Greek  pbilosopliVj  and  there   arose   a  profound   disbelief  in    the  whole 
future  state,  embodied  in  the  well-known  pathetic  tablet  of  a  high-priest's 
wife  uf  the  end  of  the  Ptolemaic  periodjin  which  she  addresses  her  husband 
from  the  land  of  shades,  counselling  him   to  enjoy  life,  for  she  has  the 
experience  of  the  dark  ublivion  of  Hades.  (Maspero,  **  Etude/'  p.  185  seq,) 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  lady  wrote  this  document  while    yet  living ;  and 
we  may  conjecture  from  its  general  turn,  and  from  a  particular  expres- 
ftion,  that  her  husband  wished  thus   to  excuse  himself  for  the  intention 
of  a  second  marriage. 

I  Comparative  View% 

The  comparative  aspect  of  the  Egyptian  religion  in  its  relation  to 
life  can  be  but  briefly  handled.  The  subject  is  vast,  yet  its  broad  out- 
lines may  be  sketched,  and  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  filling 
up  the  details  in  most  cases.  Here  we  have  rather  to  emphasize  the 
strong  resemblances  and  differences  than  to  attempt  a  completeness 
which  needs  not  a  paper  but  at  least  a  volume. 

ITie  Underworld,  as  thought  of  by  the  nations  who  dwelt  beside  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  as  yet  a  shadow-land  to  us,  Their  tombs  are 
far  less  imftortant,  aud  convey  far  less  information  than  those  of  Egypt. 
Some    arc    certainly    very    ancient,   aud  belong  to  a  class   in   which 
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through  a  long  period  tliere  ^vas  some  attempt  to  furnish  the  abode  of 
the  dead.  The  most  distinct  ideas  of  the  other  world  are  ascribed  to 
the  Turaiiiau  Akkadians  of  ClialdBea;  but  we  canuot  tell  whether  they 
represcot  their  primitive  belief j  or  are  later  speculations  under  the 
ioflucDee  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  thought.  Until  the  texts  from 
which  the  iiiformatiou  is  drawn  are  referred  to  their  true  dates,  w< 
must  proceed  with  extreme  caution.  \Vc  are,  however,  struck  by  a 
similarity  to  Egyptian  notions,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  common 
origin,  and  by  a  ditferenee  Mhieh  would  point  to  a  very  ancient 
separation.  The  Akkadian  Hades  would  seem  to  be  the  Egyptian  in  a 
rudimentary  form.  Among  its  names  M.  Lenormant  gives  "  Xur-nu-de/' 
"  the  immovable  land.^'  The  sound  may  be  doubtful,  as  in  many 
cuneiform  readings,  yet  the  similarity  to  the  Egyptian  '^  Khcr-nuter/' 
the  Divine  Underworld^  the  final  "  r  "  being  weak,  is  to  be  noted.  The 
difference  of  sense  is  a  bar  to  the  possible  Akkadian  source^  unless  we 
obtain  proof  that  the  Egyptians  gave  borrowed  words  new  senses  in 
their  own  language  when  these  were  appropriate.  The  meaning,  "  the 
immovable  laud/^  is  more  remarkable.  One  of  the  most  common  words 
for  Hades  in  Egyptian  is  ^^  Amenti,"  connected  under  the  Empire  with  the 
root  "  amen,^^  to  conceal ;  but  the  oldest  orthography,  "  IMenti^"  would 
point  to  the  root  "  men/^  to  establish,  make  tirm.  (Cf.  for  all  but  the 
last  derivation,  Kenouf  "  Hibbert  Lectures,"  p.  130,  n.  1.)  The  conception 
of  existence  beyond  the  grave  seems,  however,  devoid  of  the  Egyptian 
idea  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  only  hope  of  the  dead  was  in  a 
return  to  life,  and  this  would  appear  to  have  been  the  exceptional 
fortune  of  a  favoured  few. 

The  Vedtc  ideas  seem  to  have  a  distinct  affinity  witli  the  Egyptian. 
The  poiot  of  contact  is  in  the  notion  of  the  ruler  of  the  shades.  Yama, 
or  Death,  is  the  soul  of  an  ancestor,  not  a  god.  He  and  his  twin-sister 
Yami  correspond  in  their  relation^  and  in  the  similarity  of  their  names 
to  Osiris  and  Isis,  equally  containing  a  common  root.  Like  the 
Egyptian  divinitiesj  they  are  solar.  Yama  rules  the  bright  abodes  of 
the  happy  dead;  yet  the  way  is  barred  by  fierce  dogs,  four-eyed,  thus 
the  ancestors  of  Cerberus.  It  is  very  notewortliy  that  it  is  subse- 
quently to  the  earliest  period  that  Yama  becomes  a  god,  the  judge  of 
the  dead.  The  Indian  development  was  later  than  the  Egyptian,  and 
if  the  source  be  common,  the  assimilation  is  most  remarkable.  Mr. 
Rcnouf  has  pointed  out  the  rescmbiancc,  but  has  accepted  for  com- 
parison the  later  aspect  in  India  of  the  myth  (^'  Hibbert  Lectures,^*  pp. 
110,  117,  118).  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  other  analogies,  but  for 
this  we  need  better  materials  than  we  yet  possess  on  the  Indian  side. 
Obviously,  ideas  which  cannot  be  traced  up  to  the  Vedic  period  are  not 
to  be  used  without  extreme  caution. 

In  early  Greek  customs  and  mythology,  the  Aryan  and  Egyptian 
doctrines  which,  if  once  common,  had  been  long  separated,  meet  and 
mix.  The  sepulchral  rites  perhaps  present  in  their  material  form  the 
strongest  and  most  startling  example.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III,, 
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before  c.c.  1500^  Egyot  had  comiiicivial  intercourse  witli  the  islands  of 
the  enatcru  Mediterranean,  at  least  with  Cyprus^.  Already  a  material 
dviltzatiou,  uf  Phaeniciaa  type  under  Egyptian  iufluence,  had  spread  so 
fiir.  In  the  days  of  Ramesea  II.,  more  than  a  century  later,  the  Dardans, 
aud  probably  Ilium  herself,  were  allied  with  ttie  Hittite  king  against  tJie 
Egrptian.  By  the  land  routes  of  Asia  Minor  the  commerce  of  Egypt, 
the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  time,  must  have  travelled  towards  the 
western  coast  of  the  zEgeau.  Another  century  later,  under  Ramescs  III., 
took  place  that  great  mysterious  movement  ol  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which,  though  it  must  have  shaken  the  better  relations  of 
the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  races,  yet  drew  them  into  closer  contact.  The 
iggressors  were  beaten  off  the  Egyptian  coast,  yet  settlers  remained, 
and  intercourse  by  sea  Mas  no  doubt  more  frequent.  The  stories  which 
Horoer  makes  Odysseus  tell  when  he  would  disguise  bis  identity,  relate 
the  repetition,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  old  inroads,  and  show  the  familiarity 
with  Egypt  of  the  Greeks  of  the  poet's  time.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
these  relations  of  commerce  of  war  and  of  migration  had  no  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  and  their  neighbours  on  the  east  and  the 
iouth. 

The  old  idea  that  one  of  the  sources  of  Greek  myth  was  Egypt  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  i  priori  not  unworthy  of  examination.  Now 
that  we  recognize  t!ie  Yetiic  source  of  a  part  of  the  Greek  Pantheon,  anrl 
its  generally  Aryan  character,  we  may  fairly  look  elsewhere  for  that 
which  is  not  Vedic,  and  most  of  all  for  that  part  which  fills  the 
nearly  vacant  spaces  to  be  found  in  the  primitive  realm  of  thought. 
The  Vcdic  Underworld  is  precisely  the  space  which  was  most  vacant,  and 
whtcli  was  afterwards  filled  by  degrees  with  conceptions  which  arc 
foreign  to  the  old  ^  edic  documents,  with  new  individuals,  new  names, 
material  ideas,  fanciful  theories,  all  alien  to  its  line  of  thought. 

Tl»e  point  of  contact  with  Egypt,  the  meeting  of  the  two  streams, 
would  be  markedly  shown  in  a  mixed  rite  of  burial  at  Mvcemr,  if  it 
he  correctly  surmised  that  the  bodies  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  were 
erabalmed,  and  yet  liulf  burnt,  as  if  tcj  conciliate  two  opposite  theories* 
If  embalming  were  derived  from  Egypt,  why  not  the  ideas  which  the 
Greeks  saw  sun'ounding  the  custom,  the  pictures  of  the  Underworld 
with  its  judgment  its  felicity  and  its  misery?  Wc  must  leave  the 
tempting  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  tombs  and  all 
they  contained,  a  subject  needing  the  most  elaborate  enquiry*  and  must 
give  the  little  space  that  can  be  commanded  to  the  conception  of  the 
I  world  beyond  the  tomb. 

The  Islands  of  tlic  Blest  are  placed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  West, 
The  happy  spirits  bear  a  name  fiajca/izc  recalling  the  Egyptian 
*'makhcru/'  (lingular)  triumphant,  or  justified.  They  abide  in  the 
Elysian  Fields,  the  Kg)*ptian  Field  of  Aanru,  where  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  **  n''  is  a  nasal,  and  that  **  r"  and  *^\"  arc  represented  by  the 
same  letters.  They  are  judged  by  Minos  and  by  Khadamanthys,  in 
vfaicli    latter  name  the   Egyptian    Ra   of  Amcnti  or  Hades  has  been 
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recognized.  We  can  account  for  the  whole  word  except  tbe  second 
coosonaTitj  and  it  is  uaeless  to  speculate  whether  it  represents  an 
E^ptiaii  form  or  a  Greek  modification.  The  voyage  of  the  soul,  the 
rivers  of  Hades,  have  their  direct  counterparts  in  Egyptian  belief  It 
is  needlesa  to  overcharge  this  remarkable  comparison  with  doubtful 
details  ;  but  a  difficulty  may  be  met,  which,  as  often  happens,  is  really 
a  confirmation.  Why  have  we  Ra  instead  of  Osiris  as  the  judge  of  the 
dead?  The  intimate  connection  of  the  Greeks  with  Egypt  began  in 
the  later  days  of  the  Empire,  when  the  pantheistic  Litany  of  Ra  had  | 
taken  the  first  place  in  the  documents  of  the  future  state*  What  then 
more  natural  than  that  the  worship  of  Ra  of  Amenti  should  have  been 
more  promineut  than  the  older  reverence  of  Osiris  ?  If  this  doctrine 
was  not  unfolded  to  the  generality,  for  this  very  reason  it  cannot  have 
failed  to  have  exercised  an  influence.  Priests,  scribes^  artists,  all  who 
worked  for  the  royal  tomb,  would  have  thought  more  of  what  was  a 
hidden  doctrine,  and  attached  the  utmost  consequence  to  a  leading  idea 
that  could  not  have  escaped  them.  If  the  identification  of  the  judge 
Rhadamanthys  he  accepted,  we  can  thus  obtain  a  date  for  the  first  germ 
of  the  novel  view  of  the  Underworld  in  the  Greek  mind. 

The  relation  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  faith  is  again 
the  most  interesting  subject  of  study.  Moses,  we  know,  was  "educated 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,^^  and  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  most  popular  partsof  their  belief,  the  doctrine  of  the  future 
state,  with  its  rewards  and  punishments.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  similarity 
of  the  Law  in  its  ceremonial  side  to  Egyptian  rites,  Moses  nowhere 
teaches  the  doctrine  which  was  in  Egypt  the  religious  basis  of  moral 
duties ;  he  does  not  even  mention  the  other  world.  The  doctrine  has 
failed,  and  lie  puts  it  out  of  sight.  He  does  not  so  much  as  enjoin  burial 
rites.  He  publishes  no  enactment  as  to  the  form  of  tombs.  The  later 
traces  of  sepulture  are  of  the  simplest  kind  until  we  reach  the  luxurious 
age  of  the  kings. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  Hebrew^  as  in  Egyptian,  it  is  often 
diffieult  to  tell  whether  the  grave  or  Hades  is  spoken  of.  A  single 
Biblical  term  is  usual  for  both.  Even  in  the  Pcutatcuch,  as  in  Jacob's 
lament  for  Joseph,  we  see  the  secondary  meaning,  for  the  patriarch 
could  not  expect  to  rejoin  in  the  tomb  his  son  wdiom  he  thought  had 
been  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Yet  we  fail  to  recognize  this  meaning 
in  the  teaching  of  t!ie  Law  of  Moses,  But  from  the  elasticity  of  the 
term  for  the  grave,  like  so  many  others,  we  can  readily  understand 
the  gradual  expausion  of  the  idea  it  conveyed.  We  may  even  believe 
with  Origen  that  a  like  higher  meaning  lay,  as  it  were,  in  the 
germ  in  tbe  temporal  rewards  and  penalties  of  the  Law,  from  which 
it  came  forth  in  its  completeness  in  due  time.  However  this  njay 
be,  nowhere  is  the  independence  and  originality  of  the  Law  of  Moses 
NO  clear  as  in  its  bold  setting  aside  of  a  noble  belief  which  had  become 
a  base  superstition, 

Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 
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IT  was  the  writer's  fortune  last  stimtner  to  spend  between  two  and 
three  months  in  a  small  village  in  Germany  almost  untouched  by 
the  English  tourist,  and  not  muck  affected  even  by  his  German  analogue, 
A  rej^iuu  where  the  march  of  time  has  left  the  ancestral  customs  so 
unchanfred  that  the  inhabitants  of  different  villages  can  be  distinguished 
hy  t^light  differences  in  costume,  and  where,  nevertheless,  the  feudal 
tenure  of  land  has  given  way  to  a  system  of  contented  peasant  pro* 
prietors^  presents  many  points  of  interest  to  a  traveller,  and  some  results 
of  his  observation  may  not  be  unintercatiog  to  others. 

The  little  village  of  Gross  Taharz  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 

long  ridge  of  the  Thuringian  mountains,  about  ten  miles  from  its  north- 

L  western  end.      It  is  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  Schioss  Rein- 

rlanltsbmnn  in  which  our  English  Queen   lias  mure  than  once  been  a 

▼intor,  and   lies  within  the  territory  of  the  dukedom  of  Saxe  Gotha  of 

[which  our  Duke  of  Edinburgh   is  the  heir  presumptive.     To  the  north 

rthc  land,  which,  in  the   immediate    neighbourhood  of  Taharz,  is  at  an 

avcmgc  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  slopes 

Lgradaally  down  to  a  widely  extended  plain,  tlie  Goldene  Aue,  rich  with 

i  Trariog  harvests  of  corn,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  villages,  the  tall 

npirei  of  whose  churches  form    conspicuous  objects   in   the   landscape. 

AcroM  the  Goldeiie  Aue  on  a  clear  day  can  he  seen  a  very  distant  range 

of  blue  hills  which  belong  to  the   Harz  and   among  which  the  highest 

point  is  the  far-famed  Brocken.      In  the  midst  of  the   plain  glitter  in 

ihr  i»un  the  domes  and  spires  and  groves  of  the  little  city  of  Gotha,  the 

capital  of  the  principality. 

Immediately  south  of  the  three  contiguous  villages  of  Gross  Taharz, 
LfLlein  Taharz,  and  Caharz,  the  gradual  slope  of  the  elevated  plain  is 
i&lmost    suddenly    broken   by  the   steep  wooded   crags   which   ibrm  the 
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nortliern  rampart  of  the  Thnringian  rangej  a  range  wliose  outer  siii 
attain  a  height  of  about  two  thousaod  feet  above  the  sea  level,  while  ia 
the  interior  its  highest  points^  the  Inselsberg*  the  Schmuekej  &c.,  rise  t 
more  than  three  thousand.  The  whole  of  t!iis  mountain  range,  extenrliu, 
over  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  with  a  variable  breadth  o: 
from  ten  to  forty  miles,  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  forest 
trees,  whose  cultivation  and  protection  afford  occupation  to  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  lowlands,  while  the 
profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  timber  forms  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  various  dukedoms  in  which  the  forest  lies. 

Merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lover  of  natural  scenery  this 
Thnringian  forest  is  well  worth  a  visit  Within  the  space  of  a  walk  of  two 
or  three  hours,  the  variety  of  scenery  is  something  which  requires  to  be  seen  ■ 
in  order  to  be  believed*  Startingj  for  instance,  from  the  Schiesshans,  the  ■ 
principal  inn  at  Tabarz,  to  walk  up  the  Laueha  Grund,  the  tourist  leaves 
the  open  plain  and  extensive  views,  and  passing  through  meadows  where 
iu  September  the  ground  is  purple  with   the  autumn  croeusj  soon  finds 
himself  in  a  narrow  valley   scarcely  wider  than  is   necessary  to  allow 
space  for  the  carriDge  I'oad  and  its  brawling  neighbour,  the  rapid,  foam- 
ing Lauchaj  which  gives  the  name  to  the  glen.     The  mountain  sides^ 
so  steep  that  it  seems  almost  a   miracle  that  trees  can  find  a  resting- 
place,  arc   nevertheless    covered    from    top   to  bottom  with  Fickien  and 
Tanmn^  and  all  the   various  kinds   of  pine  and  fir.     On  one  projecting 
crag  these  darker   growths   are   replaced  by  the  majestic  beech   and 
quivering  birch,  and  ever  and  anon  there  juts  up  a  steep   precipitous 
rock,  reminding  the  spectator  of  a  gigantic  Egyptian  obelisk  only  partly 
hewn  out  and  left  to  stand  in   its  native  wilderness  by  the  disappointed 
workmen.      A  turn  to  the  right  will  take  us  up  a  narrow  valley,  down 
%vhich  a  babbling  brook  runs  with  many  a  waterfall,  and  whose  moist  rocky 
aides  arc  overgrown  with' ferns  and  mosses  of  many  kinds  and  colours. 
Suddenly  the  glen  opens  out  into  a  broad  expanse  of  mountain  meadow 
whose  greenness  rivals  the  far-famed  verdure  of  Ireland,      Behind  this 
is  a  long  slope  of  beech  and  pine  woods  reaching  right  up  to  the  top  of 
the  luselsbcrg,  on  which,  nestling  among  the  trees,  we  can  see  the  two 
liostclries  which  allure  the  traveller  to  spend  the  night  in  hope  of  seeing 
the  sunrise  which  is  as  fickle  here  as  on  Snowdou  or  the  Righi.     Or  if, 
instead  of  turning  up   this    Fclsentlial^  we   follow  still  furtljcr  the  high 
road  that  skirts  the  Laocha,  wc  shall  ascend  by  turns  and  zigzags,  which 
remind  one  of  the  final  steps  in  an  Alpine  pass,  and  presently  find  our- 
selves  on  an  elevated  table- 1  and  from    which  we  can  catch  giimpseis  of 
the  gentle   slopes    and   fertile   valleys    of  the  south  of  Thuriiigia,  and 
in  the  blue  distance  the  hills  of  the  Ehun  Gebirge.      Up  here,  too,  we 
can  walk  among  glades  of  beech- wood  such  as  those  under  which  Robin 
Hood  and  his  outlaws  may  have  danced  and  drank,  while  the  appearance 
at  times  of  au  autlcred  head  between  the  trees  may  serve  to  complete  the 
resemblance.      Steep  crag  and  mountain  pasture,  beechen  wood  and  dark 
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p  pine  forest,  tbe  broad  liigliway  and  the  narrow  track  which  it  requires 
I  fOflie  of  the  agility  of  the  goat  to  climb — all  that  the  pedestrian  who 
I  cia  be  contented  witliout  snow  or  lakes  rcqiures,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
^K  the  Thtirin^ian  forest* 

^m  Historically,  the  district  is  by  no  means  uointere^tiog :  rnincd  castles 
I  on  many  a  lofty  point  teli  of  manners  and  times  and  valiant  deeds  for 
^^ertr  passed  away.  For  the  Protestant  Englishman  one  name,  however, 
^^brershsdows  all  other  interests — the  name  of  the  great  and  brave 
^Bf&rtia  Lnther.  It  was  at  Eisenach,  just  on  the  borders  of  the  forest, 
^HDiit  ha  begged  his  bread  as  a  chorister,  and  at  Erfurt,  not  many  miles 
^Mcross  the  plain,  that  for  many  years  he  lived  as  a  monk.  The  Wart- 
^Bnrg,  where  he  was  confined  by  friendly  violence,  is  a  conspicuous  object 
^■from  many  of  the  higher  hills  in  the  region,  standing  as  it  does  on  an 
^Kaol&ted  point  just  above  Eisenach*  In  this  old  castle  the  curious 
^■traoger  may  still  see  the  room  which  Luther  occupied,  and  gaze  out  of 
^Vilie  window  on  the  glorious  view,  which,  w*hilc  so  much  has  changed, 
^Pinittt  be  in  its  main  aspects  the  same  which  Luther  saw.  It  was  in 
I  oac  of  these  forest  glades  that  the  hare  running  from  its  pursuers  found 
» refuge  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Reformer.  Here  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  German  Bible,  the  most  precious  gift  of  all  that  Luther  gave  to 
kis  country. 

Still  the  name  of  Luther  pervades  the  place  :  Luther's  Catechism  is 
Icvut  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  village  schools  ;  Luther's  portrait 
lungs  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  one  church  which  serves  for 
^■^c  asioeiatcd  \illage8  of  Tabarz  and  Ca'mrz,  aud  in  many  others  too. 
^B^bether  to  any  great  extent  the  spirit  of  Luther  survives  in  the  hearts 
^Hof  kii  countrymen  is  another  mattcrj  but  even  at  this  day  his  influence 
^^ttay  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  great  contrast  between  the  intellectual  and 
I  spiritual  freedom  of  the  Thuriugian  peasantry  and  the  abject  supersti- 
tion of  such  a  population  as  the  Bretons  of  Finisterre. 

The  writer  and  his  family  lodged  for  some  weeks  in  a  little  house  on 

tte  outskirts  of  Gross  Tabarz,  The  windows  of  our  Siul^ej  or  sitting- room, 

looked  out  across  a  meadow  to  the  wooded  ridge  of  the  hills  with  the 

opening  of  the  Laucha  Gnmd  just  opposite.      Close  alongside  was  the 

Ifiiltge   school    where    the  Herr    Schultekrer  and  the   Ffduk'in   Schui- 

kkrerinn  instilled  the  tlirce  ll's,  the  catechism,  and  the  practice  of  singing 

into  the  village  youth.     At  seven  every  morning  they  began  by  singing, 

iod  by  two   in   the  afternoon  the  school  work  was  done.     The  Schui- 

i^rer  was  a  tall,  dignified  gentleman,  who  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time 

in  recalling  his   geese  from   committing   trespasses  on  his  neighbours' 

pttchcs  of  grass,  and   on  Sundays  superintended  in  a  majestic  manner 

tie  singing  of  the  choir  in  church*     The  whole  of  the  meadow  between 

Ha  and  the  mountain  was  divided  into  narrow  strips,  each  strip  being  the 

portion  originally  allotted  from  a  clearing  of  the  forest   laud  by  the 

Gemeinde  or  Commune  to  some  one  family,  who  eojoy  the  perpetual 

fight  of  use,  subject  to  certain  customs  of  cnltivation.    During  a  certain 
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Dumber  of  weeks  in  summer  all  trespass  on  tlie  neighbours'  strips  of 
grass  is  strictly  forbidden,  but  after  abo^it  the  middle  of  September^  when 
the  second  crop  of  grass  is  cut  and  gathered  iuj  the  cows  of  the  village, 
under  the  charge  of  the  village  iiirt^  arc  taken  to  feed  over  the 
whole  pasture  land  indiscriminately.  The  geese  of  the  Schullehrer 
appeared  to  have  a  thorough  dislike  of  law,  and  always  contrived  three 
or  four  times  in  the  morning  to  eseape  across  into  some  neighbour's 
Iftod,  ail  the  nicer  because  forbidden. 

To  the  right  of  this  meadow  was  a  path  leading  to  the  forest,  and 
again  to  the  right  a  sloping  field  also  divided  into  narrow  strips,  but 
arable  land.  One  strip  would  have  a  crop  of  oats,  the  adjacent  one 
would  be  filled  with  potatoes ;  the  slender  stalks  and  blue  flowers  of 
flax  covered  a  third,  while  barley  and  wheat  were  the  produce  of  others. 
The  appearance  of  the  cultivated  land,  as  seen  from  some  of  the  heighta 
adjacent,  reminds  the  spectator  forcibly  of  one  of  those  patchwork 
quilts  sometimes  seen  in  the  cottages  of  thrifty  housewives,  in  which 
tlie  colour,  order,  and  size  of  the  different  patches  appear  to  be  regulated 
•by  no  law  except  that  of  the  material  that  happens  to  be  at  hand.  fl 

The  economic  state  of  the  village,  which  is  only  a  type  of  many  others 
in  the  district,  is  decidedly  primitive.  Every  wcll-to*do  family  has  its  little 
strip  of  ground,  or  sometimes  several  such  strips  have  been  accumulated 
in  one  family  by  inheritance  or  intermarriages.  The  village  butcher, 
with  whose  family  ours  was  soon  ou  tolerably  intimate  terms,  was  the 
owner,  or  at  least  the  cultivator  w^ith  perpetual  rights,  of  many  little 
fields  situated  in  almost  as  many  parishes.  On  these  fiehls  they  raise 
the  corn  of  which  their  bread  is  made,  the  potatoes,  turnips,  beet-root, 
'Sec.,  which  help  to  provide  them  with  food,  and  the  flax  which  forms 
the  raw  material  of  their  linen  uuderclothing.  The  flax  is  spun  at 
home  by  the  women  during  the  winter  months  when  field  work  is 
impossible,  and  is  woven  into  long  pieces  of  linen  by  village  weavers  in 
old-fashioned  looms,  such  as  could  be  seen  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  in 
the  homes  of  manufacturing  villages  in  England.  Each  family  also 
has  its  cow  and  its  three  or  four  geese.  The  latter,  in  addition  to 
the  profit  derived  by  selling  or  eating  their  flesh,  furnish  a  perennial 
source  of  revenue  from  their  feathers,  which  arc  plucked  at  rejjular 
intervals  from  the  living  breasts  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  making 
pillows  and  feather  beds  for  the  inhabitants  of  more  luxurious  climes. 

Buring  the  spring  and  summer,  wbile  the  grass   in   the  meadows  is  _ 
allowed  to  grow  for  hay,  or  for  Gi'tmimel,  as  the  second  crop  is  called^ t| 
the  cows  and  geese  are    alike    banislied   from  the   private  landj  and  are 
taken  under  the  cliargc  of  a  Hzrf  ou  to  the  common  land,  the  borders 
of  the  roads,  or  the  small  bits  of  mountain  meadow  among  the  forests 
not  allotted  by  the  (iemcinde  to  private  owners. 

Early  every  hoc  morning  we  were  awaked  by  the  blowiog  of  the 
Kuh'hirfs  horn  as  he  passed  through  the  village,  and  any  one  watching 
his  progress  would  sec  a  cow  turned  out  from  one  out-housc,  two  more 
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oat  of  a  secondi  and  so  on^  the  procession  gradually  iocreasiug  until,  ou 
leaYing  the  village^  the  Hirt  and  his  assistant  iFoiild  have  from  eighty  to 
a  hnDdred  and  twenty  cows  aud  hulls  nnder  the  charge  of  themselves 
ind  their  two  dogs.  In  wandering  in  the  daytime  through  the  forests 
wc  often  heard  from  a  distance  the  tinkling  of  the  large  bells  which 
the  cows  carry,  and  in  a  few  minutes  would  meet  the  whole  procession 
coming  gently  along  the  high  road  or  narrow^  lane,  somewhat  to  the 
alarm  of  the  more  timid  members  of  our  party,  but  by  no  means  to  the 
diminution  of  the  picturesqucness  of  the  scene.  By  six  o'clock  in  the 
^evening  the  Hlrt  had  gathered  bis  flock  together  and  driven  them  back 
to  tlic  tillage,  where  the  ox  knows  its  owner,  and,  unbidden,  each  turns 
into  its  own  stable. 

The  Game  Hirt  is  usually  a  little  boy  or  girl,  to  two  or  three  of 
Ybom  the  village  geese,  ofteti  nnrabering  two  or  three  hundred,  are 
^eoofided  for  a  similar,  though  not  commonly  so  distant,  an  excursion. 
It  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  see  one  of  these  winged  armies  returning 
E^  night  and  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  these  birds,  in  England 
cemed  so  foolish,  turn  from  the  main  road  in  small  parties  down 
tlic  lanes  which  lead  to  their  respective  homes*  Woe  to  the  goose- 
herd  if  any  are  missing  or  have  been  injured  in  any  way  during 
the  expedition!    lie  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  angry  w^ords. 


<»r  worse,  of  the  Bauer  inn  who  owns  them. 


K 


After  the   second  crop  of  hay  has  been  all  gathered  iti^  which  is 

Ppposcd  to  be  achieved  by  the  beginning  of  September,  and   for   the 

^thering  in  of  which  the  village  schools   have  a  special  holiday,  the 

Dcadows  arc  open  to  the  cattle  and  geese  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  the 

lliris  have  no  longer  such  an  arduous  task.     The  pasture  land  becomes 

again  for  the  time  the  property  of  the  Commune,  the  ''common  land" 

wLidi  it  originally  was,  and  is  dotted  with  red  oxen  or  snow-white  geese. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  whole  population,  male  and 

female,  is  for  the  most  part  occupied  in  getting  in  the  crops  of  different 

kinds,  which  seem  to  form  a  continuous  series,  beginning  with  the  first 

crop  of  hay,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and   ending  with  the    Grummet, 

or  second  crop,   early  in   September,     The  women  are  by  no  means 


ihiud   the   men    in   the  severity   of  their  labours.     During  this  time 


rk  begins  at  four  a.m.,  and  lasts  till  dusk.  The  crops  arc  gathered 
without  the  assistance  of  the  machinery  which  an  English  farmer  would 
consider  essential.  A  %*ery  short  scythe,  of  primitive  shape  and  make, 
h  u*ed  for  the  grass  and  corn.  The  men  employ  a  great  part  of  their 
evenings  in  hammering  these  scythes,  so  as  to  give  them  a  harder  and 
isl.  dge,  and  the  continuous  clang  of  the  hammers  is  by  no  means 

ai  live  or  soothing  feature  of  life  in  a  German  peasant  proprietor 

Tillage  to  a  stranger  in  search  of  quiet,  blowing,  we  may  notice, 
ap|icftf^  to  1>c  the  one  diijnificd  agricultural  work  which  a  woman  can- 
not do,  OccaitionaUy  I  have  seen  a  woman  use  the  scythe  for  a  few 
mottles,  but  it  was  always  with  a  sort  of  apology  on  the  part  of  the 
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woman  for  intriidiu^  upon  masculine  fuiictiousj  aud  seemed  to  In 
regarded  by  the  men  with  compassionate  toleratiou.  Wotnea  and  girli 
are  corapctcnt  iu  Thuringia  to  carry  burdens  of  sixty^  eighty,  or  even  a 
hundred  pounds  weight  in  great  baskets  for  miles  to  the  nearest  markci 
town^  but  they  cannot  mow,  or  at  least  public  opinion  decrees  that  the 
shall  not. 

The  produce  of  the  small  strips  of  land  is  taken  to  the  poorer  lioniesi 
cither  in  curious  baskets  suspended  like  a  knapsack  by  two  straps  passed^ 
over  the  shoulders^  and  carried  always  by  women  or  cliildrcn;  or  on  wheel 
barrows,  wbicU  bare  the  advantage  of  taking  a  ratlier  larger  quantity  a1 
once.  The  wealthier  inhabitants  employ  rudely-eonstr noted  wagons,  ani 
generally  in  this  ease  the  men  superintend  the  operation.  The  wholi 
process  of  gatbericg  in  the  harvest  is  carried  on  by  each  family  for  itself* 
A  few  hired  labourers  there  arcj  but  very  few,  and  these  cannot  be  got 
to  work  for  so  long  hours  or  so  energetically  as  the  farmers  themselves^ 
Of  course  any  volunteer  assistance  is  eagerly  welcomed.  During  cmr 
stay  in  the  village^  a  regiment  of  infiintry  passing  through  on  its  way 
to  some  autumn  manoeuvres  was  einquarihi  in  the  village.  Each 
house-owner  had  to  entertain  with  bed  and  board  bo  many  Mannei\ 
and  sometimes  a  Pferd  as  well,  the  number  of  each  being  chalked  up 
ostentatiously  on  the  doors  of  the  houses  a  day  or  two  previously  by  a 
commissariat  otKccr,  who  had  come  on  in  advance.  Tliere  was  somc^ 
grumbling  at  the  prospect  on  the  part  of  the  villagers,  many  of  whom 
tliougbt  sixpence  a  day  scarcely  suthcicnt  remuneration  for  feeding  and 
housing  a  stalwart  soldier.  However,  the  day  was  fine,  and  tliD 
soldiers,  as  soon  as  their  necessary  military  duty  was  done,  set  to  work 
to  assist  their  hosts  in  getting  the  harvest  in.  There  was  litth* 
grumbling  iu  the  village  tlie  next  day,  but  only  regrets  that  the 
regiment  could  not  stop  still  longer. 

To  our  children  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  was  a  source  of 
unmitigated  satisfaction.  The  help,  which  it  was  amusement  to  them  tc- 
give,  was  a  serious  gain  to  the  peasantry  ;  and  so  the  result  was  mutual, 
aatisfaction  and  the  formation  of  pleasant  acquaintances  between  tbr 
English  children  and  the  German  Battermiftic/ien,  which  rcsuUed  in 
many  bouquets  of  flowers  and  much  weeping  when  the  necessity  arose* 
for  us  to  leave  Thuringia  and  return  to  home  duties. 

The  wants  of  the  villagers  for  food  and  clothing  are  thus  nearly- 
supplied  by  their  own  labour  on  the  small  patclies  of  land  they  cultivate. 
Biack  bread  and  a  piece  of  Hurst  or  sausage  furni.^li  the  staple  of 
the  ordinary  peasant's  meal.  On  Sundays,  and  the  few  holidays  which 
they  take,  the  fare  is  varied  by  the  ilesh  of  a  home- reared  kid,  or 
rabbit,  or  hare,  with  which  latter  the  woods  and  fields  abound,  and  ibr 
the  protection  of  which  no  game  laws  exist.  A  German  never  kilU 
anything  for  the  purpose  of  eating  when  it  can  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  thus  their  cows  and  oxen  are  either  killed  as  very  young 
veal,  to  save   the  trouble  of   rearing  them,  or  reserved  till  their   day.<t 
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uf  usefulness  as  milk-givers  or  as  tlra\iglit-oxen  arc  pretty  well  over. 
ITicTabarz  peasantry  derive  a  certain  amouot  of  revenue  from  the  sale 
jf  their  surplus  stock  of  calves  or  worn-out  cows  to  furnisU  the  Kalbs- 
Uri^ch,  or  Rindjleisch  of  the  hotels  m  neighbouring  KurorlSj  and  can 
ilios  provide  themselves  with  a  few  luxuries  whicli  tlieir  own  fields  do 
not  yield.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  Sc/mapps  or  brantly, 
which  is  a  favourite  drink,  and  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  village 
tHfftaurationn  for  a  few  pence  the  litre.  Coffee^  not  always  so  bad  as  the 
•tierman  coffee  described  by  ]Mark  Twain,  is  the  ordinary  accompaniment 
^f  the  indoor  mid-day  or  evening  meal,  and  on  holidays  and  for 
•favoured  guests  chocolate-  Beer  of  various  kinds  and  colours  is  in 
|dentifui  use,  and  is  even  given  to  the  schoolchildren  on  occasions  of 
festivity,  when  in  England  we  should  give  tea  or  milk-and-water.  The 
forests  on  the  hills  fur^i^!h  employment^  especially  during  the  winter 
mouths,   for  a  great  number  of  the  men  of  the  district.     In  regular 
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great  stumps  are  then  taken  on  sledges  in  the  winter,  or  on  long  wagons 
in  the  summer,  down  to  the  plains,  and  from  thence  transported  to 
many  distant  places.  The  sale  of  tlic  timber  produces  an  important 
part  of  the  ducal  or  grand-ducal  revenues,  and  the  money  paid  as  wages 
for  cutting  and  preparing  it  is  an  elemeut  of  great  importance  in  the 
economic  position  of  the  peasantry.  As  each  band  of  the  forest  is 
cleared,  the  space  where  the  stately  trees  were  is  planted  thickly  with 
voung  pines  reared  from  seed  in  sheltered  nurseries  on  the  hill-sides, 
and,  as  they  grow  larger,  protected  only  by  boards  exhorting  Schonung 
in\  all  whom  it  may  concern,  they  are  gradually  thinned  out  until  the 
survivors  have  room  to  grow  to  tlieir  full  dimensions. 

The  forest  not  only  supplies  work  and  wages  to  the  men,  while  the 
vomcn  till  the  6elds  and  spin  the  flax,  but  furnishes  also  close  at  hand 
the  material  for  the  framework,  and  roost  of  the  covering  of  the  houses. 
A  Thuringian  house  rises  from  the  ground  even  more  swiftly  than  a 
row  of  contract-built  cottages  in  a  Durham  pit  village,  A  quantity  of 
tall  pines  arc  brought  down  from  the  nearest  clearing  in  the  forest.  A 
^•otiple  of  men  set  to  work  to  saw  them  into  planks,  or  square  them  into 
comer  posts.  Before  many  hours  arc  past,  there  rises  on  the  appointed 
^ite  a  framework  of  beams  cunningly  interlaced  and  carefully  nailed 
tngcther,  not  unlike  a  magnificent  birdcage,  or,  to  compare  small  things 
with  great,  the  scaflblding  with  which  the  tower  of  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral was  for  so  many  years  enveloped.  In  the  neighbouring  field 
at  iho  same  time  we  may  observe  a  rapid  process  of  brickmaking 
going  on  :  rows  of  unburnt  square  lumps  of  clay  arc  put  out  to  dry  in 
the  Bun^  and  when  snfliciently   hardened,  they  are  used  to  fill  up  the 
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spaces  betweea  the  beams  of  the  framework,  with  the  exception  of  those 
intended  for  doors  and  windowa.  In  the  humbler  of  the  cottages,  the 
addition  of  these  latter,  and  a  coatiog  of  plaster  and  whitewash  inside, 
completes  the  house.  In  the  better  elassj  the  ootside  of  the  nmd 
bricka  is  usually  protected  by  planks  of  pine  or  rows  of  slates  nailed 
over  the  whole,  and  the  wall  inside,  after  being  plastered,  may  some- 
times attain  the  dignity  of  being  papered  too. 

Of  fuel  there  is  no  lack.  On  two  days  in  the  week  the  mei 
employed  in  cutting  wood  are  allowed  to  bring  back  two  barrowfuls 
wood,  which  they  are  permitted  to  cnt  as  they  like  for  their  own  nse. 
At  all  times^  when  they  have  leisure,  the  women  and  children  can  go  tci- 
the  forest  witli  their  huge  baskets  on  their  backs,  and  pick  up  and  bring 
home  as  much  as  they  can  carry  of  the  broken  wood  lying  about. 
Yet,  with  all  this  abundance^  no  waste  is  sanctioned  by  public  opinion 
or  custom,  When  the  harvest  is  over^  the  w^ood  that  has  been  loosely 
piled  up  around  the  cottages  is  all  carefully  stacked,  one  stack  being 
built  with  the  small  sticks,  and  another  with  the  logs,  which  have  been 
reduced  by  the  hatchet  to  a  convenient  size.  Not  a  stick  is  allowed  tt> 
be  lost.  While  we  were  staying  in  the  village,  a  gale,  which  amonntech 
to  a  hurricane,  swept  over  the  district,  and  laid  many  a  line  tree  in 
untimely  hour  on  the  ground.  In  two  days^  every  one  of  these  within 
a  considerable  distance  of  Takarz,  was  sawn  and  chopped  up,  and  the 
loose  branches  and  logs  piled  into  a  compact  heap,  near  to  where  the  tree 
had  stood,  to  wait  till  the  harvest  should  give  leisure  to  take  it  home. 

Food,  clothing,  house^  fuel^ — for  all  these  things  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors of  Thuringia  are  substantially  independent  of  the  outer  world. 
The  export  of  timber  and  the  surplus  of  dairy  and  agricultural 
produce,  enables  them  to  supply  their  own  deficiencies  in  the  prime 
necessaries,  and  even  to  add  a  little,  though  not  much,  of  what  may  be 
called  luxuries. 

It  ought,  perhaps^  to  he  added,  that  in  the  gypsum  mines  and 
stone  quarries  which  exist  here  and  there  throughout  the  forest,  we 
may  see  another  source  of  revenue  by  means  of  which  the  labour  of 
the  peasant  can  be  turned  into  additional  comforts  or  luxuries  for 
his  home.  The  result  is  a  contented  population  enjoying  fixity  of  tenure, 
fair  rent,  and  I  suppose  free  sale  of  any  improvements  they  may  have 
made  in  the  laud,  if  they  choose  to  give  up  cultivating  it.  Of  the 
actual  sale  of  his  rights  by  a  peasant  proprietor,  no  instance  came  to  iny 
InowledgCj  nor,  I  imagine,  does  such  a  thing  often,  if  ever^  take  place. 

There  are  darker  lines  in  the  picture,  it  is  true.  The  life  of  the 
peasants  is  so  laborious  that  few  attain  to  what  we  call  extreme  old  age. 
The  records  of  death  on  the  w^ooden  tombstones  in  the  village  churcli- 
yard  seldom  state  an  age  over  seventy,  and  not  very  often  one  over 
sixty,  while  a  person  between  forty  and  Mty  is  accounted  aged.  Tlte 
old  people,  when  they  are  past  work,  are  apt  to  be  thrust  aside  and 
neglected    as   useless    incumbrances.      An    old    woman    wouUl    some- 
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times  remark  in  a  sad  way  to  the  English  stranger  children,  that 
it  was  time  for  her  to  dicj  as  now  she  could  do  nothing  but  be  a  burden 
on  her  family,  and  the  feeling  she  expressed  appeared  to  be  in  many 
cases  felt  by  the  active  breadwinners  in  relation  to  those  whose  days 
of  work  were  past.  Goitre,  a  disease  brought  on  apparently  by  over- 
work and  under- feeding,  combined  with  climatic  conditions^  is  very 
common  among  the  women,  and  occasionally  an  epidemic  fever  sweeps 
off  a  large  portion  of  the  children  and  the  weakly  folk.  With  all 
tliis,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  in  i^  district  with  a  damp  and  some- 
[/what  cold  climate,  with  land  of  irregular  and  rocky  surface,  not  parti- 
cularly fertile  naturally,  and  not  particularly  favoured  by  the  influences 
of  the  skies,  fixity  of  tenure  of  the  soil  has  produced  a  population  not 
below  the  Euglish  agricultural  population  in  point  of  material  comfort 
aad  health,  and  considerably  in  advance  of  it  in  real  independence  and 
intelligence,  a  population  which  does  not  need  to  remedy  its  condition  by 
emigrating  in  ma'ises  across  the  Atlantic,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
demands  made  upon  its  strength  by  compulsory  military  service^  is  one 
of  the  most  loyal  and  stable  elements  in  the  German  Empire. 

In  comparing  and  contrasting  the  case  of  the  Thuringian  peasant 
with  that  of  his  Irish  brother,  it  is  not  possible  to  ignore  one  great 
diflcrence  already  slightly  alluded  to — ^the  permanent  and  abiding  in- 
floencc  of  the  Reformation,  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  the 
religious  belief  of  the  Thuringian  peasant  impresses  a  stranger  as  being 
«  yery  prominent  element  in  his  character.  That  which  is  commonly 
taken  us  the  easiest  and  most  open  test  of  religious  fervour,  the  attendance 
at  church,  varies  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  weather,  and  is  small 
if  the  weather  wise  think  it  desirable  to  hurry  on  the  gathering  of  the 
luurrefit.  The  character  of  the  Sunday  Service,  too,  does  not  imply  any 
f  reat  intensity  of  emotional  religion,  nor  a  very  deep  or  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  theological  doctrine  on  the  part  of  priest  or  people.  In  manj^ 
of  the  details  of  the  service,  the  bowing  to  the  Crucifix,  the  crossing-^ 
himself  by  the  minister,  and  the  intoned  prayers,  the  stranger  is  re* 
minded  of  the  Romish  Church, or  of  its  Anglican  imitators;  but  the  general 
effect  of  the  demeanour  of  the  people,  the  slow  and  deliberate  congre- 
gational singing  of  many  hymns,  and  the  extempore  or  carefully-read 
iiermon,  occupying  half  the  time  of  the  entire  service,  is  much  more  akin 
to  that  of  a  Presbyterian  kirk  in  a  Highland  glen.  The  social  influence, 
however,  of  the  weekly  gathering  is  great,  and  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  that  exerted  by  the  confessional  and  the  priesthood  of  the 
BoKun  Communion.  The  Lutheran  minister  is  a  man  among  his 
fellow  men,  a  messenger  of  God  possibly  in  some  sense,  but  in  no  way 
ti  ricar  of  God  on  earth  with  power  to  bind  or  to  loose.  His  words  and 
acts  are  freely  and  fully  commented  on  and  criticized,  and  though  among 
*'  *  K  there  is  much  ignorance  and  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  far 
I  ;^cnerating  into  the  credulous  awe  of  the  Breton  peasant-woman 

towards  her  priest. 
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The  Sunday  mornieg  service  is  the  best  time  for  seeing  tlie  pic- 
turesque costumes  of  the  villagers.  Before  the  hour  of  service  arrives, 
groups  of  rocDj  womeD,  and  childreUj  assemtjle  in  the  churchyard,  the 
girls  having  for  the  most  part  no  covering  to  their  heads  save  such  as 
is  afforded  by  their  own  abuudaot  hair  tightly  plaited  in  coils  round 
their  heads.  The  elder  women  wear  a  most  elaborate  head-dress,  com- 
posed apparently  of  broad  silk  riblions,  so  arranged  as  to  stand  up  over 
the  forehead  in  a  sort  of  tiara,  while  down  the  back  the  ends  hang  in 
four  long  broad  streamers.  All  the  women  wear,  even  in  the  hottest 
weather,  great  cloaks  of  divers  patterns  and  colours,  very  full  all  round 
and  pleated  round  the  neck,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan ruff.  As  each  woman  wears  from  three  to  five  or  more  thick 
skirta^  and  this  cloak  over  all,  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a  Thuringian 
peasantess  rival  those  of  our  ladies  io  the  days  of  crinoline.  The  m^n 
have  for  the  most  part  given  up  their  old  peasant  costume  and  adopted 
the  hideous  garments  of  civilization,  and^  apparently  conscious  of  their 
want  of  picturesquencss,  slink  into  the  background.  Presently  the  bell 
begins  to  ring,  and  women  and  girls  stream  into  the  ground -floor  of  the 
church.  Men  and  boys  are  relegated  to  the  three  rows  of  galleries  which, 
one  over  another^  line  the  walls  of  the  clmrch  up  to  the  very  ceiling.  The 
bell  stops,  the  organ  begins  to  play,  and  the  precentor  starts  a  tune  w  hich  is 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  people,  who  sing  slowly  and  solemnly  one  of  their 
old  German  hymns.  During  the  singing  the  minister  enters,  and  as 
soon  as  the  hymn  is  done  reads  the  prayers.  These  consist  of  a  few 
general  prayers,  similar  to  those  in  the  English  prayer-book,  with  a  few 
responses  from  the  congregation,  and  the  cDllcnt,  epistle,  and  gospel  for 
the  day.  Then  there  is  more  singing,  during  which  the  minister  goes 
out  I  and,  when  the  hymn  is  finished,  reappears  in  a  ditierent  gown, 
ascends  the  pulpit  and  delivers  a  discourse  which  is  usually  an  amplifi- 
cation and  dilution  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day*  Then  another  hymn,  the 
benediction^  and  then  yet  another  hymn^  during  the  singing  of  which  the 
minister  retires  and  the  peoples  follow  his  exampk  as  they  list.  The 
whole  service  usually  occupied  about  an  hour  or  less.  For  the  rest  of 
the  day  the  natives  work  in  the  fields^  stroll  about  tlic  village,  or  sit 
in  the  RestauraHons  and  drink  beer  and  schnapps. 

It  may  be  that  the  religion,  whose  chief  public  formal  expression  we 
have  thus  sketched,  is  not  of  very  great  value  as  a  motive  force  in  the 
upward  direction.  But  there  is  this  to  he  said  for  it,  that  if  it  docs  not 
act  forcibly  upward,  at  least  it  does  not  tend  in  the  downward  direction. 
As  far  as  it  goes  it  does  encourage  thrift  and  industry.  It  gives  no 
sanction  of  religious  virtue  to  the  mendicancy  and  the  laziness  which 
are  elevated  into  saintly  attributes  in  many  Catholic  countries.  The 
elevation  of  the  present  state  of  the  peasant  population  of  North  Ger- 
many above  that  of  the  cottier  tenants  in  Galway  aod  Conncmara,  is 
assuredly  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  that  Reformation  whose  religious 
fire   has   long   ago   burnt  itself  out  to  ashes.     In   part,  however,   it   is 
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also  due  to  those  cliaDges  in  comparatively  recent  times  which  have 
given  to  the  Thuringian  peasant  that  fixity  of  tenure  on  fair  con- 
ditions which  is  now  asked  for  Ireland.  While  we  can  hardly  hope 
that  corresponding  changes  will  at  once  produce  similar  contentment  in 
our  sister  isle,  we  may,  at  least,  hope  that  they  will  tend  in  that  direction. 
If  we  cannot  hy  legislation  undo  the  effects  of  centuries  of  oppression 
and  debasing  religious  practices,  we  may  achieve  something  by  honestly 
endeavouring  to  make  our  land  laws  and  customs  in  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land too,  similar  to  those  which  have  helped  to  create  a  contented 
peasantry  elsewhere. 

W.  Steadman  Aldis. 


MR.    HERBERT    SPENCER^S    PHILOSOPHY^ 
AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 


MR,  HERBERT  SPENCER^S  Pliilosophy  Itas  at  least  one  conspi-^ 
CU0U3  merit-^it  can  claim  to  be  the  most  compreheDsivej  or  rather' 
ambitious^  of  Eoglish  Philosophies.  It  is  in  its  psychology  distinctively 
English  and  empirical ;  but  in  its  spirit  and  endeavour,  distinctively 
encycloptedic  and  transcendental.  In  many  respects  its  constructive  and 
comprehensive  character  entitles  ifc  to  cordial  admiration  and  praise. 
Its  outlook,  backward^  forward,  and  outward^  is  so  immense  that  it 
powerfully  affects  the  imagination,  which  the  traditional  Philosophy  of 
England  has,  with  the  splendid  but  only  the  more  illustrative  exception 
of  Berkeley,  been  too  prosaic  and  narrow  to  touch  or  to  stir.  To  con- 
ceive a  system  so  positive  and  universal  as  Mr.  Spencer's  is  in  itself  an 
education  to  an  ag;e,  and  its  extraordinary  inOuence  is  an  evidence  that 
the  modem  intellect  is  neither  so  sceptical  nor  so  critical  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  but  loves,  as  intellect  ever  has  done,  to  believe  a  system,  stated  in 
terms  it  thinks  it  understauds,  that  promises  to  explain  the  universe 
presented  to  its  seuses  and  represented  in  its  thought.  The  English 
mind  has  been  rather  inclined  to  make  merry  over  the  philosophies  of 
Germany,  especially  the  Hegelian,  which  has  so  adventurously  essayed  to 
fit  the  universe  into  its  dialectic  network ;  but  the  approbation  which  has 
greeted  Mr.  Spencer^s  attempts  at  a  ^^  Synthetic  Philosophy'^  is  proof 
enough  that  the  English  contempt  for  transcendentalism  is  due  to  insular 
peculiarities,  not  to  say  ignorance,  rather  than  to  inteUeetual  disability  or 
insufficient  sympathy  with  construetive  aims.  Ilia  system,  indeed,  seema 
so  little  metaphysical,  so  concrete,  intelligible,  real,  it  so  speaks  the 
language  of  science,  is  made  so  striking  by  brilliant  generalizations,  and 
so  vivid  by  abundant,  even  superabundant,  illustrations,  that  it  has  come 
to  a  people  inclined  by  their  mental  habits  to  despise  metaphysics  and 
respect  science  almost  as  a  revelation  of  the  true  nature  and  method  of 
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creitioQ,  But  it  m  hardly  too  much  to  say,  Mr*  Spencer's  pbiloso- 
pbical  weakness  is  tbc  secret  of  his  strength.  Had  he  been  a  better 
philosopher,  he  could  never  have  built  his  system,  and  it  would  havr 
beea  a  calamity  had  the  wonderful  structure  which  bears  his  name  never 
liiea  before  our  eyes* 

Mr.  Speucer^s  system  is  remarlvable  iis  an  attempt  to  achieve  from  the 
side  of  Empiricism  what  Empiricism  had  not  simply  been  unable  to 
accomplish,  but  had  existed  expressly  to  prove  impossible  of  accomplish - 
meat  by  any  system  whatever*  Perliaps  it  may  be  best  eharactcrizctt 
by  being  named  a  transcendental  Empiricism,  Whether  it  owes  its  dis- 
tJECtiv'c  character  to  greater  philosophical  thoroughness  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  little  dubious.  Perhaps  it  woold  bo  hard  to  find  a  pliilosopher 
who  did  his  work  with  less  knowledge  of  philosophies ;  but  this  does  not 

P  necessarily  involve  the  condemnation  of  his  own,  though  it  may  explaii^ 
certain  elements   in  it    more   provocative    of  wonder  than   admiration. 
For  one  thing,  the  student  of  philosophies  finds  himself  rather  sorely 
taxed  to  understand  a  system   that    combines   methods  and  principles^ 
elements  and  aims  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider,  and  sec  considered, 
w  opposite  and  incompatible.     An  Empiricism  at  once  transcendental 
Mid  constructive  he  may  have  come   to  think   absurd,   and  he   may  be 
sceptical   as   to  the   legitimacy  of  the  proceedings  by  which  it  has  been 
made  both.     And  the  more  he  looks  into  the  older  Empiricisms   the 
inore  sceptical  he   may  become.     For  their  history  is  here   not  very 
ttassuring,  though  its   lesson    is  one  wc    can    only   most  briefly   sum- 
toarizcp 
^m     Modern   Empiricism   really  begins    with   Locke.      Sensation  was  hisr 
^ffrimary,  reflection  his  secondary,  source  of  knowlcclge*     The  mind  was 
?oid  of  ideas  till  the  senses  conveyed  them  in.     Knowledge  was  worked 
in  us  by  the  action  of  what  was  without  us,  Nature  or  Matter,  or  ratlicr 
its  primary  qualities*    The  effects  of  these  were  the  originals  of  ail  know- 
k'dge,  and  the  order  of  our  sensations  determined  the  only  order  we  knew. 
But  this   doctrine  involved   consequences   very  abhorrent  to  Locke  ;   it 
aoon  blossomed  into  a  rank  iraterialism.      If  the  senses  were  the  primary 
lources  of  knowledge,  then  the  matter  or  material  qualities  that  acted  on 
Ltt   through    them   were  its  cause.      But  if  so,  did  not  Matter  become 
le  maker  of  our  reason,  the  creator  of  what  is  to  us  the  rational  order 
the  universe  ?     And  if  our  original  ideas  were  ideas  of  sense,  could 
y  ever  Ije  made  to  speak  of  anything  else  or   more  than   what  the 
tacs  revealed  ?     These  were  the  questions  that  created  Berkeley.      He 
ied  so  to  develop  the  Empiricism  of  Locke  as  to  overcome  the  material- 
m  it  had  produced.      He  accepted  Lockers  first  principles — the  senses- 
are   the  primary   source    of  knowledge;  he  denied  the  inference — tlic 
ideas  they  convey  in  are  effects  of  material  qualities.     The  Ideas  of  sense 
were  ultimate,  real — were  things.     They  had  no  being  save  as  perceived. 
Subtract  mind,  and  they  ceased  to  be ;  they  were  only  as  the  conscious 
and  percipient  mind  was.     The  very  arguments  Locke  used  to  prove  the 
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subjectivity  of  tlic  gecoudary  qualities  enabled  Berkeley  to  prove  tlie 
subjectivity  of  tlie  primary  ;  aud  with  their  objeetive  being  flatter  lost 
alike  its  causality  and  reality.  And  where  it  Lad  stood  Berkeley  placed 
God.  He  became  at  once  the  one  real  causality  and  the  one  causal  reality. 
Man  knew  bccai^sc  God  knew.  His  omniscience  was  the  original  of  our 
knowledge,  his  ideas  the  archetypes  of  ours.  Our  ideas,  indeed,  were  a 
sort  of  divine  speech.  Nature  a  visual  language  spoken  by  God  and 
interpreted  by  man.  Berkeley  came  so  near  the  trutli  that  we  wonder 
bow  he  missed  it^  but  in  bis  premisses  was  the  fatal  first  falsehood  that 
vitiated  his  conclusion.  His  truth  was  falsified  by  the  Msity  of  his  first 
principles.  The  logical  inference  from  tbem  he  did  not  draw^  Hume  drew. 
IVhat  Berkeley  bad  done  with  the  objeetive,  he  did  with  the  subjective 
factor  in  knowledge,  and  so  reduced  the  sensuous  theory  to  its  simplest 
and  most  logical  form.  The  ideas  of  sense,  whicb  he  named  impres- 
siousj  were  in  every  respect  ultimate,  the  only  realities.  There  was 
nothing  but  imprcssious  and  ideas,  the  faint  copy  or  remembered  image 
of  tbc  impressions.  Man  was  !iut  a  stream  of  these,  a  succession  of 
sentient  states^  liis  bein*^  summed  up  in  the  sensation  of  tbe  moment. 
Tlicir  order  was  iu  explicable,  a  species  of  chance,  or  custom,  or  habit ;  their 
cause  indiscovcrablc,  the  sensation  speaking  only  of  itself,  sa3?ing  nothinc!^ 
ns  to  whence,  or  why,  or  from  what,  it  came.  Our  supposed  fundamental 
beliefs  were  tlic  creatures  of  custom,  or  chance  association.  Relations 
of  succession  created  tbe  idea  of  time,  of  contiguity  tbe  idea  of  space, 
of  antecedence  aud  sequence  tbe  notion  of  cause ;  but  these  terms 
denoted  simp]y  relations  between  our  sensatious,  could  denote  no  more. 
And  here  Empiricism  reached  its  logical  aud  most  perfect  result.  It 
^ould  explain  notliiug,  for  to  it  sensation  was  the  ultimate  thing,  and 
-cause  nnrcah  It  could  find  no  rational  order  anywhere,  for  all  its  re- 
lations were  due  not  to  reason  l)Ut  to  chance  association.  When  know- 
ledge, is  illusive,  being  is  illusive  as  well ;  constructive  thought  not  in 
any  one  department  simply,  but  in  all  departments,  impossible.  There  is 
no  permanence,  for  sensations  arc  perishing,  aud  they  alone  are  idtimate. 
As  no  man  can  wade  twice  in  the  sauie  stream,  a  sensation,  once  expe- 
rienced, returns  no  more,  and  so  personal  is  as  fugitive  and  unreal  as 
universal  beiiig»  And  thus  the  one  courageously  cousistcut  Empiricisni 
of  modern  times  made  science  of  every  kiud  impossible,  leaving  to  man 
as  bif  only  alternatives  the  most  hopeless  nescience  or  the  moat  absolute 
•scepticism. 

The  immediate  effects  of  Hume's  philosophy  are  familiar  common- 
places. It  roused  Thomas  Reid,  creating  through  him  the  philosophy 
of  **  Common  Sense/'  the  homely  Scotch  translation  of  tlic  prouder 
Universal  llcason,  and  it  awoke  Kaut  from  his  *'  dogmatic  slumbers/' 
But  what  concerns  us  Iicre  is  its  effects  on  Empiricism.  Men,  indec^d,  ■ 
like  Hartley  aud  Tucker,  Priestley  and  Pa  ley,  so  far  as  tbey  have  philo- 
sophical significance,  lived  as  it  Hume  bad  never  been.  But  in  tha 
higher  and   more   distinctive    empirical   thinkers  it    might   be  said    to 
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f       paralyze  the   speculative  faculties,  forcing  tlicm   to   ig;norc  tlie  lofticiit 
problems — which   have  been,  perhaps,  simply   as   prohlcms  among  tliu 
imghtiest  and  most  beneficent  educative  agencies  in  the  history  of  our 
nic3 — and  to  busy  therosclves  with  iufereutial   atul  psychological  ques- 
tions alone.      Perhaps  it  were  unfair  to  specify   Bcuthara,  in  whom  the 
jiractical  interest  had  in  any  case  been  supreme,  but  James  iliil  was  m 
Jteen,  clears  vigorous   thinker,  too   dogmatic   to    love   nncertuiiitics,  too 
iarge  of  intellect  to  be  without  thought  as  to  man^s  ultimate  problems. 
Tet  the  utmost  he  could  attempt  was  a  Psychology— an  **^  Analysis  of 
the  Human  Mind,"  made   by  combining  the  methods  of  Hartley  and 
Hume;  but  iu  its  csi^cncc  a  confession  that  a   Psychology  was  tht;  only 
possible  Philosophy;  that  as   to    its   vaster    problems,    as   to  being,  tlie 
i"elation  of  thought  and  being,  the  cause  and  end  of  being,  reasLin  must 
simply  be  dumb.      Comte,  too,  bud,  if  not  a  speculative  soul,  the  hunger 
of  the  true  systcm-buikler,  satiable   only   by  an  order   that    could    be 
^V>riimlated,  ambitious  to  classify  and  organize  knowledge,  to  demonstrate 
"^Vie  laws  of  human  progress,  and  create  the  only  real  and  possible  con- 
ditions of  human  happiness.      But  he  understood  Empiricism,  as  Hunu^ 
**^aid  made  it,  knew  well  the  iron  lineSj  tlie  blank  impenetrable  walls  it 
*^  ad  biult  round  the  spirit,  and  he  loved   logic   too  entirely  to  seek  ta 
^:»anscend  them.       So  he   declared   phenomena   to  be  all  men    couUl 
^^^Jiow,  proclaimed  the  search  after  a  cause  vain,  placed  the  very  word 
^  cause''  under  a  rigorous   ban,  and,  as  if  to  show   his   feeling  to  the 
Author  of  the  limitations,  he  dismissed  Psychology  from  tlic  circle  of  the 
^^iencea,  and  planted  Physiology  in  its  stead.      And  his  early  English 
interpreters  were  here  specially  emphatic.      One  brilliant  scholar  wrote 
^  History  of  PLilosophy  especially  to  prove  that  Metaphysics  was  the 
search  after  the  illusive,  that    their  reign    had  ceased,   that  the  birth  of 
7o«itivism  was  the  dawn  of  a  millcunium,  when  barren  problems  should 
lipase  to  trouble,  and  only  fruitful   facts   and  phenomena  engage  man. 
The  subtle  and  assimilative  intellect  of  John   Stuart  Mill  felt  the  Sianu- 
paralyzing  influence.  His  metaphysic  was  but  a  psychology,  his  criticism 
of  Hamilton  weak,  because  conducted  from  a  standpoint  which  forbade? 
the  critic  to  be  constructive.      The   permancnti  the  real,  he  could  not 
reach;  Matter  was  the  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.  Mind  the  per- 
manent possibility  of  feeling;    but   how   these   permanent   possibilities 
ttood  related  to  each  otljcrj  how  they  came  to  be,  which  was  cause  and 
which  effect,  were  problems  he  did  not  try  to  solve,  knowing,  as  lie  did 
right  well,  that  to  Empiricism  tlie  problems  arc   not   simply  radically 
insoluble,  but  even  incapable  of  rational  statement  and  discussion,      Sc^ 
far,  the  shadow  cast  of  Hume   had  proved  impenetrable,  and   men  who 
started  with  Sensation  had  to  be  contented  with  accounting  for   the 
phenomena  and  so-called  faculties  of  mind» 

But  Science  was  growing  mightier  and  more  speculative,  getting  every 
day  more  subtly  penetrated  with  the  spirit  and  problems  and  aims  of 
Metaphysics^  forcing  to  the  front  the  old  invincible  questions  as  to  the 
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licgi oiling  of  things,  tlie  ori«:in  of  Iffe,  of  species,  tlie  morlc  of  crcatfi 
tbc  cause  of  all  the  effects  timt  constitute  our  world.  Tiic  impulse  i^as 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  Physieist  became  a  Metaphysician  in 
spite  of  himself;  the  Empiricist  looked  about  to  see  how  he  could  follow 
transcendental  speculations  witljout  professing  trausecndentalisiii.  While 
Mill  resisted,  secraing  to  atand  by  his  old  positions  and  lines — though 
his  posthumous  Essays  show  curious  misgivings  and  infidelities  as  to  his 
own  Metaphysic — ^G,  H.  Lewes  forgot  his  early  admiration  of  the 
paralyzed  nescience  of  Comte,  and  began  to  lay  ''  the  Fotindations  of  a 
Creed/'  But  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  as  he  was  the  first  to  feel,  was  also 
the  foremast  iu  comprehending  and  commanding  the  new  impuljuei  in 
reading  its  meaning,  grasping  its  problems,  and  seeking  to  solve  them, 
AVere  it  allowable  to  speculate  as  to  the  genesis  of  a  Philosophy,  we 
Arould  say  that  the  solution  was  worked  out  in  its  main  lines  by  the 
physical  factor  alone,  and  the  most  heroic  feat  of  the  master  was  his  so 
introducing  the  metaphysical  as  to  make  it  seem  not  only  to  harmonize 
wit'i  the  previous  process,  but  even  to  complete  it.  Indeed,  the  relation 
between  the  metaphysical  basis  and  the  physical  superstructure  is  suck 
41H  to  be  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  superstructure 
t'xistcd  before  the  basis.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  Mr.  Spencer's 
genius  is  most  manifest — in  the  clearness  with  which  he  saw  that  meta- 
physics were  necessary  to  hin  system;  and  the  deftness  of  his  eclecticism, 
-selecting  from  conflicting  schools  the  doctrines  that  would  best  serve  his 
purpose.  He  saw  that  his  philosophy  must  be  empiriealj  for  bo  otber 
would  allow^  him  to  trace  the  genesis  of  life  and  mind  out  of  the  forces 
lie  assumed  as  aloue  creative  and  real.  But  it  must  be  a  Realism  as 
well  as  an  Empiricism,  for  the  old  gensuous  Idealism  left  him  no  objec- 
tive world  out  of  which  to  evolve  the  conscious  subject  or  self,  and  no 
^constitutive  reason  or  laws  of  intelligence  that  could  enable  the  subject 
to  transcend  its  sensuous  limitations,  and  the  stream  of  impressions  and 
j(ie:is  to  think  and  reason  Idcc  a  real  and  permanent  Ego.  And  so  he 
had  doubly  to  transform  Empiricism,  on  the  one  hand  into  a  Realism 
Tvhich  is  described  and  distinguished  from  the  old  as  '*  transfigured," 
and  on  the  other  hand  into  a  species  of  transcendentalism,  where  the 
*'  organized  experiences''  of  the  race  play  the  part  of  a  priori  forms  of 
thought*  By  means  of  the  first,  the  objective  was  realized ;  a  real  world 
confronted  us  in  our  sense-perceptions  ;  and  so  the  terms  "'matter  and 
force' ^  became  names  of  real  things.  By  means  of  the  second,  laws  or 
tendencies  of  thought  were  created,  which  ^^  obliged"  the  subject  to 
think  "  a  reality ^^  or  an  "  absolute*'  beyond  consciousness— i.e. j  to  infer 
au  nltimate  and  real  though  uuknown  cause  for  all  that  is.  For,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that  Mr.  Spencer's  reality  could  not  be  allowed  to  become 
too  real— since  that  would  have  been  to  transform  his  system  into 
Materialism — and  so  it  had  to  be  qualified  almost,  if  not  altogether,  out 
of  existence.  Hence,  while  all  knowledge  was  made  to  come  thnmgli 
the  ?cnsc8,  sensuous  knowledge  was  made  symbolical — i.e.y  representative, 
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spetkiDg  of  a  reality  beyond  consciousness^  an  object  nnknown  wliUe 
peal^  perceived  in  its  effects,  not  in  itself.  And  thus  the  new  ^'  trans- 
figured Realism*'  blossomed  into  the  old  and  crude  sensuous  Idealism, 
irhich  existed  before  the  merciless  and  dexterous  logic  of  Huinc  had 
mmle  it  conscious  of  its  own  character  and  being, 

Mr.  Spencer's  system  may  then,  as  regards  its  ultimate  philosophical 
cEarteteristics,  be  thus  described: — (!•)  It  is  an  Empiricism  that  it  may 
tk  better  deal  witb  tlie  Evolution  of  Mind  and  Thought  in  terms  that 
do  not  imply  a  constitutive  or  constructive  reason,  either  in  man  or  the 
miivcrsc.  (2,)  It  is  a  Ileal  ism  that  it  may  t!ic  better  plant  its  feet  on 
an  actual  and  objective  world,  deal  with  its  forces  and  factors,  relatious 
and  laws,  as  real  things,  so  escaping  the  'paralyzing  shadow  of  sensuous 
Hcilism,  with  the  subtle  Scepticism  in  which  it  dissolves  mind  and 
matter  alike,  reducing,  as  is  confessed,  '*  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  to  a 
dffam/*  (3.)  It  is  an  Agnosticism,  that  it  may,  while  speaking  in  the 
terns  of  "  matter,  motion,  and  forec,^'  the  better  stand  distinguished  fromj 
Materialism,  and  escape  its  burdens  and  limitations.  ^ 

Mr.  Spencer  s  system  is  thus  built  on  certain  radically  incompatible 
poaitioQS  and  principles.      It  is  at  once  an  empirical  Idealism,  a  "  trans- 
figured Realism,^^  and  an  Agnostic  transcendentalism.      He  is  critical  by 
Tiitoe  of  the  first,  constructive  by  virtue  of  the  last^  though  as  qualifiedj 
interpreted,  and  finally  repealed  by  virtue  of  the  second.      His  ultimate 
metaphysical  principles  are  empirical,  and  as  such  cancel  his  constructive 
purpose  and   leave   his  constructive  performance  void   of  foundation, 
^s  Agnostic  transcendentalism  is  neutralized  by  his  empirical  Idealism, 
aad  his  -*  organized  experiences/*  meant  to  supersede  the  old  a  priori 
forms  of  thought,  arc  dissolved  by  necessities  of  analysis  and  argument 
^Uto  ^'  states  of    consciousness,"   that,   in    spite   of   "  cohesions"    and 
*'  aggregations,^'  remain  but  a  series,  states  successive  but  unorganized, 
because  incapable  of  organization.      If  consciousness  is  used  to  explain 
its  cnviroDraent,  the  environment  cannot  at  the  sume  time  be  used  to 
Explain  consciousness*      What  is  made  necessary  to  tlie  very  existence 
of  phenomeua  cannot  in  the  same  breath  be  treated  as  their  product,  at 
once  the  condition  of  their  existence  and  the  result  of  tbcir  action.     But 
the  corions  and  complex,  and   at  times  even  grotcst|UC^  inconsistencies 
m  which  these  incompatible  positions  and  principles  involve  Mr,  Spencer, 
would   require  a  minuter  analysis  than  the  one   to  be  here   attempted. 
Wliat  is  here  intended  is  to  discuss,  with  special  reference  to  the  nuder- 
lying  Metaphysics,  not  his  whole  system,  but  a  particular,  though  also 
a  most  vital,  part — his  doctrine  as  to  Religion*    This  has,  perhaps,  hardly 
received  ihc  attention  it  deserves.      He  deals  with  it  specifically  iu  two 
places — in  his  '*  First  Principles,"  and  in  bis  "  Principles  of  Sociology/* 
In  the  former  he  is  concerned  with  religious  ideas  and  the  abstract  idea 
of  religion;  in  the  latter,  with  its  origin  and  development,  its  birth  and 
growth  as  a  concrete  historical  fact,  and  as  a  distinct  factor  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Society.     The  two  are  intimately  related;   satisfactory  discus- 
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sion  of  liis  position  in  the  one  is  impossible  without  prior  diacussion 
the  philosophical  principles  stated  in  the  other.  The  rise  of  rcligiou 
is  a  stage  in  the  process  of  evolution^  and  we  eannot  understand  its 
siguifeaneej  or  sec  its  fitness  or  necessity^  still  less  reason  with  intelli- 
gence concerning  itj  till  we  know  something  as  to  the  cause  that 
determines  the  process,  and  as  to  tlic  nature  of  the  process  so  determined. 
The  points  that  demand  discussion  arc  thus  two: — (1)  The  construc- 
tive principles  or  fundamental  ideas  of  the  system,  and  (12)  their  appli- 
cation to  the  interpretation  and  explanation  of  llcligiou  as  a  concrete,^ 


historical  J  and  sociological  fact,  or  series  of  facts.  Tiicse  must  be  dealt 
with  as  distinct  but  neccssanly  related  parts  of  what  claims  to  be  a 
reasoned  and  homogeocous  system. 

Mr.  Spencer's  fundamental  philosophy  exists  in  two  parts,  which,  as* 
respectively  concerned  with  what  he  calls  '*  the  Unkuowable'"^  and  "  the 
XnovTahIc,"  may  be  distinguished  as  his  Priinar}'  and  his  Secondary  or 
Derivative  Philosophy.  In  the  first  wc  have  his  onttdogy,  or  theory  of 
pure  Beiug;  in  the  seccnd  bis  theory  of  reitlizcd  or  phenomenal  Beiug 
— i,e,j  of  the  universe  as  empirically  known  to  ua  and  scientifically 
interpre table  by  us.  In  the  Primary  Philosophy  he  argues  that  the 
highest  Ilcality  is  unkuowable,  that  our  ultimate  religious  and  scientific 
ideas  arc  incomprehensible  and  inscrutable,  that  they  are  so  because  the 
very  attempt  to  conceive  or  think  them  lauds  us  in  contradictions; 
that  it  docs  so  because  of  the  radical  incompetence  of  the  reason,  or  the 
necessary  relativity  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  confessed  that  this  very 
relativity  does  not  allow  an  absolute  denial  of  the  absolute  or  non- 
relative,  for  the  vQry  law  of  thought  that  would  abolish  the  absolute 
would  annihilate  the  relative  as  well.  ^Vc  know  that  there  is  an 
Unknowable,  and  it  is  held  that  on  the  basis  of  our  ignorance Vcligion  and 
science  can  he  reconciled,  can  be  made  to  stand  together  alike  awed  and 
humbled  before  the  *'  utterly  inscrutable  Power'^  which  is  manifested 
to  us  in  the  universe.  lu  his  Derivative  I'Lilosophy  he  seeks  to  conceive 
and  explain  the  universe  as  tlie  manifestation  of  this  Mysterious 
\  I'nknown,  to  conceive  it  alike  as  regards  its  causal  energy  or  creative 

force,  and  its  process  of  becomingj  or  method  of  creation.  Here  his^ 
ultimate  fact  and  factor  is  Force ;  from  it  and  its  persistenee  and 
relations  all  tliat  is  is  derived.  This  is  the  region  of  the  Known  ;  here 
Science  can  accumulate  and  Philosophy  unify  Knowledge  ;  but  their 
Knowledge  is  of  the  Seeming,  of  the  Symbols  that  everywhere  mani- 
fest, yet  nowhere  rcveab  the  inscrutable  Power. 

The  Primary  Philosophy  is  thus  an  Agnosticism,  but  the  Derivative  an 
empirical  Realism.  These  terms  indeed  are  hardly  correct.  The  Agnos- 
ticism is  too  positive  to  he  altogether  nescient  i  the  Ilealism  too  in- 
formed and  incoherent  to  he  altogether  real.  But  what  meanwhile  con- 
cerns us  is  this — llow  do  these  theories  or  doctrines  afl'cct  the  Phik*- 
sophy  of  Ecligion  ?  The  siiort  and  true  answer  is — Tlicy  simply 
abolish  it*     A  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  possible  only  provided  religion 
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real.  What  makes  religion  unreal  makes  a  philosophy  of  it  absurd. 
id  religion  can  never  he  real  if  it  be  a  purely  subjective  thingi  a 
^don  to  the  confusions  and  bewilderments  of  our  own  though t^ 
i  in  the  savage  by  the  deification  of  his  dreams  and  in  the  sage 
the  apotheosis  of  his  ignorance.  Two  things  make  religion  possible, 
reason  in  man  and  the  reason  without  him ;  and  it  is  realized  only 
these  know  each  other,  and  act  as  mutually  knowing  and  known, 
n  and  Spirit  arc  one,  and  it  lives  only  as  it  knows>  and  it  cannot 
low  unle^  it  is  and  can  be  known*  What  denies  that  the  ultimate 
can  be  known,  denies  that  it  is  Spirit  ;  what  declares  that  the 
phical  interpretation  of  the  universe  ought  to  be  made  in  the  terms 
of  mjitter  and  force,  declares  that  Reason  is  last,  not  first ;  the  creation 
of  the  mechanical,  not  the  Will  that  moves  and  guides  it.  And  so  Mr* 
ipencer's  Philosophy  makes  religion  doubly  unreal^ — deprives  it,  on  the 
iWc  ride,  of  its  real  object  and  creative  source,  deprives  it^  on  the  other, 
of  its  real  root  and  reason  in  man.  If  his  Agnosticism  be  truc^  then 
tic  only  logical  issue  is — there  is  no  God ;  if  his  Realism  be  true,  then 
Pofce  is  the  father  of  Spirit  and  all  its  works.  But  if  faith  be  only 
taoaformed  force,  then  its  rise,  its  functions,  and  history  are  questions 
^^n  pbysics  rather  than  philosophy,  and  common  veracity  as  well  as 
^Hitetligence  ought  to  require  their  statement  and  discussion  in  physical 
^Hmher  than  spiritual  terras.  In  maintaining,  then,  that  a  Philosophy 
^Prflteligion  is  possible,  we  deny  the  truth  of  Mr,  Spencer's  fundamental 
ideas  alike  in  his  Primary  and  Derivative  Philosophy,  and  a  critical 
ttamination  of  these  ideas  is  necessary,  not  only  to  justify  our  denial, 
but  to  show  the  utter  inadequacy  of  Mr.  Spencer^s  doctrine  of  religion 
in  the  abstract  and  his  philosophy  of  it  in  the  concrete. 

Oin*  criticism  will  follow  the  division  just  made,  dealiug  first  with 
t!ic  Primary  and  then  with  the  Derivative  Philosophy.  But  an  initial 
critidam  is  necessary,  Sir.  Spenccr^s  method  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  work  of  formal  systematizing,  but  altogether  UDSuitcd  to  the  work 
oft  lerionsly  and  rationally  Constructive  Philosophy.  What  he  terms 
"im  principlea'*  are  ultimate  principles  ;  the  last  deductions  from  a 
sTitemj  not  its  primary  and  basal  axioms.  His  criticism  of  mind 
otig:ht  to  have  preceded  hia  criticism  of  its  ultimate  ideas,  for  it  depends 
QQ  his  psychological  doctrine  as  to  whether  he  can  competently  reason 
>»  to  these  ideas,  whether  they  must  be  analyzed  into  creatures  of 
■•ociation  or  custom,  or  handled  as  products  of  a  veracious  and  tran* 
•ccndental  reason*  His  method  enables  him  to  reap  a  double  advantage — 
*»  appropriate  principles  formulated  by  systems  radically  alien  to  his 
<>tii,  and  to  use  these  as  fundamental,  reserving  the  real  basis  of  his 
■tructure,  that  it  may  most  innocently  appear  as  the  third  storey.  It 
i^uot  easy  to  deal  with  a  foundation  so  skilfully  placed  high  up  in  the 
iir.  The  building  has  risen  so  far  without  it,  and  been  prepared  so 
aitttrally  for  it,  that  it  seems  quite  in  its  proper  place,  and  you  cannot 
ewt  it  down  without  spoiliog  the  symmetry  of  the  structure^  and  making 
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all  the  past  labour  seem  in  vain.  It  is^  indeed,  a  piece  of  splendid, 
unconscious,  audacity  to  reason  from  borrowed  premisses,  subtly  wearing 
yonr  own  into  what  seems  the  rigorous  logical  conclusion.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  Mr.  Spencer^s  method  means.  The  validity  of  his  onto- 
logical  reasoning  depends  on  the  truth  of  his  psychological  doctrine,  but 
the  doctrine,  though  foreshadowed,  is  not  scientifically  formulated  and 
developed  till  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  while  the 
ontology  is  explained  in  the  first.  And  here  it  is  needful  to  protest  against 
the  use  Mr.  Spencer  makes  of  Kant  and  Hamilton.  They  did  not  start,  at 
he  does,  with  a  discussion  of  the  most  abstract  ontological  ideas,  Tliey 
began  with  the  criticism  of  the  Ego,  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  or 
laws  that  made  experience  or  knowledge  possible.  And  their  criticism  of  i 
mind  made  their  criticism  of  knowledge  scientific,  an  earnest  and  philo- 
aophical  attempt  to  determine  the  relation  of  thought  and  reality*  And 
under  the  seeming  similarities  of  the  new  and  the  older  systems  there  lie 
radical  differences.  Kant's  reason  was  altogether  unlike  Mr.  Spencer's 
series  of  conscious  states,  fashioned  out  of  vivid  and  faint  aggregate*  ,• 
was  at  once  an  ideal  ai\d  rational  reality ;  a  priori  full  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  potencies  that  made  knowledge  and  action  possible.  It 
might  never  be  able  to  reach  the  Dittt;  an  neh,  but  it  was  Xteason^  there, 
with  its  necessary  forms  of  thought,  the  condition  and  creator  of  expe- 
rience»  not  its  product  or  result.  And  so  space,  time,  substance, 
causality,  being,  had  a  rational  import  and  philosophical  worth  to  Kant 
that  they  have  not  to  Mr.  Spencer ;  spoke  of  what  was  transcendental 
and  potent,  rather  than  what  was  empirical  and  impotent  in  thought. 
And  his  criticism  discovered  freedom  and  law  as  well  as  reason  in  man. 
Will  was  free,  Conscience  was  at  once  imperial  and  imperative.  By  hia  | 
freedom  man  stood  above  the  fateful  sequences  of  mechanical  changes  ; 
by  the  moral  law  revealed  in  conscience  he  stood  under  authority, 
but  above  the  forces  that  move,  convert,  or  are  converted,  but  never 
obey.  And  these  differences  at  once  descend  to  the  bases  and  mount 
to  the  summit  of  the  two  systems ;  make  them  even  where,  as  regards 
ontological  doctrine,  they  seem  to  touch  both  dissimilar  and  incom- 
parable.  And  what  has  been  said  is  almost  as  true  of  Hamilton  as  of 
Kant;  each  understood  his  work  too  well  to  fancy  that  a  rational 
criticism  of  knowledge  or  ultimate  ideas  was  possible  without  a  priori 
criticism  of  reason.  One  can  ill  imagine  the  horror  of  great  darknciis 
that  would  have  fallen  on  the  lucid  soul  of  Kant  had  he  found  bis 
own  "  transcendental  dialectic ''  transformed  into  Hume's  *'  fir*t  prin- 
ciples,*' and  made  the  first  book  of  the  '*  Treatise  on  Human  Nature;" 
Had  he  lived  to  our  day  he  had  tasted  the  horror  ;  but  he  was  frliT  i 
opportunitaie  morth,  and  so  he  rests  in  peace* 

But  now^  passing  from  formal  to  material  questions,  1m  m  , 

succession  each  of  the  above  specified  sections  of  ^Ir.    i^^  lo-j 

sophy,  dealing  first  with — 

The  Primary.     In  this  section  the   points   that  specially  challenge 
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attention  are  two — the  metaphysical  and  the  religious  doctrme,  or  the 
Ontology  and  its  religious  significance. 

1,  Tlie  Ontologj'.  It  may  be  described  as  a  relative  Agnosticism^  or 
an  Agnosticism  so  qualified  as  to  escape  the  paralysis  inseparable  from 
absolute  nescience.  While  ignorance  as  to  the  highest  object  of 
knowledge  is  affirmed^  it  is  so  modified  and  explained  as  not  to  involve 
denial  of  either  the  existence  or  the  reality  of  this  object.  Mi\ 
Spencer  never  wearies  of  saying  "  the  power  which  the  universe  mani- 
fests to  us  is  utterly  inscrutable."*  "  The  'reality  underlying  appear- 
ance is  totally  and  for  ever  inconceivable  by  us ;"  and  "  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  intelligence  it  must  be  so/*t  And  so  '^  it  is  alike  our 
highest  wisdom  and  our  highest  duty  to  regard  that  through  which  all 
things  exist  as  The  Unknowable/^J  The  arguments  used  to  make  good 
this  position  are  partly  logical  and  partly  metaphysical ;  the  logical 
thow  that  our  ultimate  religious  ideas  are,  when  "  rigorously  analyzed," 
'^abiolutcly  unthinkable,"  every  attempt  to  formulate  them  giving 
rise  to  '^  alternative  impossibilities  of  thought  /'  the  metapbysical  prove 
that  all  knowledge  is  relative,  and  can  be  only  of  the  limited  and  con- 
ditioned. These  arguments  arc,  indeed,  only  formally  unlike,  are  but 
the  negative  and  positive  aspects  of  the  same  conception, ,  To  affirm 
that  it  h  impossible  to  conceive  or  think  the  absolute  and  infinite  is 
bat  to  aflarra  the  relativity  of  knowledge ^ — that  thought  is  by  its  very 
nature  bound  to  the  relative  and  finite.  What  transcends  thought, 
tninscends  speech ;  what  is  inaccessible  to  reason  cannot  be  articulated 
in  any  rational  form  or  by  any  rational  process. 

But    Agnosticism,  while  a   most  efficient  instrument   for  executing 


Mb<^< 


ient  dogmaticisms,  h  a  rather  dangerous  edge-tool  for  the  man  who 
means  to  build  with  it.  It  requires  a  dexterous  hand  and  nimble  wit 
to  build  science  on  nescience,  to  evolve  the  known  from  the  unknown. 
The  criticism  that  dethrones  one  creator  does  not  readily  become  the 
authority  which  enthrones  another,  especially  when  it  consists,  not  in 
the  denial  that  he  is,  but  that  he  is  accessible.  What  proves  knowledge 
impossible,  proves  speculative  and  constructive  thought  the  same  ;  where 
thought  is  impossible,  affirmation  and  denial  are  impossible  too  ;  predica- 
tion of  being,  or  anything  else,  unwarranted  and  irrational.  So  Mr. 
Spencer,  the  moment  his  face  is  turned  towards  the  necessities  of  his 
own  system,  subtly  relaxes  the  rigour  of  his  Agnosticism,  and,  leaving 
liehind  the  systems,  Atheistic,  Pantheistic,  and  Theistic,  sacrificed  to  his 
heroic  logic,  escapes  into  the  freer  and  less  exhausted  atmosphere  of 
"•  dim^'  or  "  indefinite  consciousness^*  of  the  absolute.  So  with  charac- 
teiiitic  and  vigorous  emphasis  he  says,  "  It  is  rigorously  impossible  to 
eonoeire  that  our  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  Appearances  only, 
without  at  the  same  time  couceiving  a  Reality  of  which  they  are  appear- 
saees ;  for  appearance  without  reality  is  unthinkable.^^ 


And  '^  though 
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the  Absolute  cannot  in  any  degree  or  manner  be  known,  in  the  sine 
sense  of  knowing,  yet  we  find  that  its  positive  existence  is  a  neccsitaryl 
datum  of  consciousness;  that  so  long  as  consciousness  continuesj  we 
cannot  for  an  instant  rid  it  of  this   datum;  and  that   thus   the  belie 
which  this  datum   constitutes,  has  a   higher  warrant   than  any   othe 
whatever/'*   And  so  the  ostracized  is  recalled,  not  indeed  to  full  citiasen- 
ship,  but  to  a  debateable  or  border  land,  where  he  may  be  owned   or 
disowned  as  the  varying  fortunes  of  war  may  make  convenient- 

Now,  let  ns  consider  first  the  absolute,  and  next,  the  modified  Agnos- 
ticism. The  ultimate  Eeality,  or  God,  or  what  is  conceived  as  occupy- 
ing his  place,  is  unknown  and  unknowable,  because,  on  the  one  hand^ 
the  forms  under  which  we  think  him  are  antithetical  and  mutually 
contradictory,  represent  ^'alternative  impossibilities  of  thought  j"  and, 
on  the  other,  all  knowledge  is  relative.  The  logical  separated  from 
the  metaphysical  argument  is  but  dexterous  word-play.  What  are 
the  Absolute,  the  Infinite,  the  Unconditioned  ?  Abstractions,  term?* 
created  by  a  dialectic  process  and  for  a  dialectic  purpose.  They_ 
represent  abstraction  carried  to  the  farthest  possible  limit^  where  thf 
symbol  of  thought  becomes  the  negation  of  its  object,  and  the  absolute" 
is  conceived  in  its  logical  abstractncss  rather  than  cognized  in  its  con-_ 
Crete  and  infinite  fulness.  The  contradictions  are  between,  not  thi 
objects,  but  the  symbols  of  thought ;  between  not  the  real  infinite  and 
absolute,  but  a  given  defined  and  determined  sense  of  the  same.  And  thol 
unreality  of  the  argument  is  evident  from  this :  to  pursue  it  is  to 
disprove  it — the  very  terms  disown  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  The 
thought  which  creates  the  absolute  annuls  it,  can  only  reason  about  it 
by  asserting  the  relativity  the  name  was  coined  to  deny.  Absolute 
implies  relative,  cannot  be  conceived  without  its  correlative,  and  the 
relation  of  the  correlatives  is  in  each  case  alike  real  and  alike  necessary^ 
But  if  thought  must  conceive  the  absolute  as  the  correlative  of  thl| 
relative — ^if  the  relative  is  as  inconceivable  without  the  absolute  as  the" 
absolute  without  the  relative — then  the  illegitimacy  of  the  ratio-. 
cinative  process  is  manifest  j  for  the  very  law  that  forces  us  to  correlat 
the  relative  and  the  absolute,  destroys  its  abstract  absoluteness,  an^ 
restores  to  thought  what  had  been  violently  taken  from  it.  Tt 
real  absolute^  indeed,  is  no  vacant  abstraction  ;  it  is  pregnant  with  the 
universe,  the  cause  and  ground  of  all  relation,  the  union  and  source 
of  all  difference.  An  unrelated  absolute  is  unthinkable,  because 
unrcd ;  cannot  be  conceived,  because  it  could  not  be.  What  is 
charged  to  an  impotence  of  thought  is  due  to  a  potency;  a  '  ;  Ij 
inability,  the  inability  to  conceive  the  unreal.  And  Mr.  S^h 
himself  an  illustrious  example  of  the  fallacies  worked  by  bis  dexterona 
dialectic.  He  cannot  move  a  step  forward  till  he  has  expel 
"  absolute"  the  meaning  that  made  it  so  deadly  in  hiH  lOi 
f irstj  he  has  to  assert  knowledge  of  it,  next  its  reality. 

♦  ••  Firtt  Pfinciplci,*'  p.  OS. 
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iiy .  *'  To  say  that  we  cannot  know  the  Absolute  is^  by  implication, 
f  H  ifiirm  that  there  t»  an  Absohite/'  present  to  the  mindj  too,  '*  not  as 
a  QOthibg^  but  as  a  something/'*  But  what  once  gets  into  conscious- 
new,  however  %^aguely,  gets  into  all  those  dreadful  limitations  and 
coaditioQs  that  had  made  the  victim  of  his  own  merciless  logic  quite 
despair  of  knowledge.  And  this  is  not  all  ;  the  Absolute  thus  related 
to  eonscionsness  is  by  consciousness  placed  in  relation  to  the  world. 
Mr,  Spencer  makes  his  ultimate  Reality  underlie  all  appearances,  his 
Known  manifest  the  Unknown  ;  in  a  word,  his  Absolute  become  the 
Close  of  all  that  is.  The  correlated  absolute  of  thought  l>eeorae8  the 
grmmd  of  all  phenomenal  being,  in  and  through  which  all  relations  are 
rtmlized.  The  contradictions  of  the  abstract  dialectic  are  vanquished 
lit  the  necessities  of  constructive  thought,  and,  with  a  heroic  inconsis- 
tesicy  it  were  hardly  possible  to  overpraise,  the  Unknown  is  sacrificed 
[the  interpretation  of  the  Known,  and  the  Absolute  yictorionsly  passes 

into  the  Related,  if  not  the  Relative. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  modified  Agnosticism,  which  asserts  that 
while  we  do  not  know  what  the  Absolute  is,  we  know  that  it  is.  Now, 
looking  at  the  two  positions  relatively,  we  may  say,  either  the  first  went 
too  fmr,  or  the  second  does  not  go  far  enough.  They  are  not  so  much 
iplementary  as  incorapatible  and  contradictory,  corresponding,  in  a 
to  a  certain  detiuition  of  matter  as  **"  a  double-faced  unity,"  or 
what  is  neither  matter  nor  mind,  but  something  which  is  at  the  same 
time  both.  Only  the  agreement  is  with  a  difference  ;  there  are  two 
faces},  but  there  are  also  two  positions,  each  the  opposite  of  the  other. 
The  first  affirms  the  essential  relativity  of  all  knowledge,  the  second 
irtns  that  the  being  of  the  Absolute  is  known.  Grant  the  first — all 
r ledge  is  of  the  Relative — and  what  becomes  of  the  second  ?  In 
declaring  thut  only  the  Relative  is  known,  we  necessarily  declare  that  all 
we  know  is  relative,  and  all  knowledge,  definite  or  indefinite,  of  Absolute 
Being  ma  absolute,  impossible  and  absurd.  Grant  the  second  position- — 
w«  know  that  the  Absolute  is — and  what  becomes  of  the  first  ?  If  "the 
pmtiire  existence"  of  the  Absolute  be  '*  a  necessary  datum  of  con- 
waoosness/'  then  the  doctrine  as  to  the  essential  relativity  of  know- 
ledge perishes  before  an  exception  to  it  so  splendid  and  immense.  To 
kc  oonsctons  of  the  Absolute  is  to  know  the  Absolute  ;  but  is  it  true  that 
wliere  the  Absolute  is  known  only  the  Relative  is  kuowu,  and  we  can  as 
little  transcend  it  as  leap  off  our  own  shadow  ?  Either  position  may  be 
lof^cftlly  tenable,  but  not  both*  In  proving  the  first,  too  much  is  proved 
lo  allow  a  justified  existence  to  the  second ;  by  maintaining  the  second, 
the  iir»t  i»  so  limited  and  qualified  as  to  be  radically  changed.  Yet 
will'  '      ''     '      !*  ',  ;.  ;dike  necessary  to  Mr.  Spencer's  system — 

Um  t  r  to  his  constructive,  design.      Without 

bL*  Agnostjciiim  wli  '  itiida  on  his  doctrine  as  to  the  relativity  of 

Qao   koowl'  exjtr^       "  -t   md  thought  from  the 
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primal  cause ;  without  his  "  consciousness  of  the  Absolute/'  of  '* 
reality  behind  appearances/'  he  cculd  not  lay  a  stone  of  the  extraordi 
nary  edifice  he  calls  his  '*  Synthetic  Philosophy/'  But  logic  does  n 
so  accommodate  humau  designs  as  to  abolish  its  laws  that  they  may  I; 
fulfilled.  And  there  its  alternatives  are  inevitable.  If  the  first  positioi 
be  true,  all  transcendental  speculation  is  vain  ;  man  can  in  no  respi 
reach  the  Ultimate  or  reason  his  way  to  the  Absolute,  but  must  settli 
down  in  contented  ignorance,  resolved  to  forget  the  limits  that  narro 
his  being  and  mock  his  thought.  If  the  second  position  be  true,  thei 
Agnosticism  is  not  only  false,  but  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  Bein, 
is  possible;  the  Absolute  consciousness  knows  consciousness  can  interpret^ 
though  it  must  be  in  terms  as  rational  as  its  knowledge  or  its  though 
Where  Agnosticism  is  used  to  disguise  a  rude  physicism,  it  is  abused 
a  consciousness  of  the  Infinite  or  Absolute  which  is  not  interpretative 
of  its  being  or  character,  is  no  rational  and  moral  consciousness. 

And  this  brings  us   to  the   other  point,  whether  Mr.  Spencer,  in  hi* 
second  position,  has  not  gone  too  far  to  be  able  to  stop  where  he  dops* 
In  the  discussion  of  this   matter  there  are  many  points  that  might  bi 
criticized,  such  as  the  account  of  what  the  consciousness  of  the  Al)soln 
is,  and  how  we  come  by  it.     For  example,  Mr.  Spencer  describes  it 
"  the  abstract  of  all  thoughts,  ideas,  or  conceptions.*'*     This  Abstract? 
he  represents  as  formed   "  by  corabiuiDg  successive  concepts  deprived  of 
their  limits  and  conditions."     This  is   certainly   not  a   very   lumiuous 
remark  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  had  so  strenuously  reasoned  that  *^  to 
conceive  was   to  condition,  to  limit  /'  but  such  as  it  is,  there  it  stands^ 
What  does  it  mean  ?     That  by  removing  the  conditions  or  limits  under 
which  individual  objects  are  conceivetl,  there  remains  "  the  indefinii 
thought "  of  the  Unlimited,  or,  in  our   philosopher's  own  words,  **  b; 
fusing  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness,  in  each  of  which,  as  it  aris< 
the  limitations  and  conditions   are   abolished,  there  is  produced  a  cou* 
sciousuess  of  something  unconditioned."     Now,  is  this  in  any  sense  ai 
adequate  or  veracious  account  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Absolute 
its  genesis?      In  the  first  place,  not  to  criticize  the  curious  and  signifi- 
cant  interchange  of  the   terms  "  concepts "  and  **  states  of  consciou] 
ness/'  the  notion  of  what  has  lost  or   is   without  limits   is   altogeth^ 
diiicrcnt  from  the  notion  of  the   TTnlimited.     The  first  is  no  notion 
the  Infinite,  but  only  of  the  Indefinite,  and  the  Indefinite  can  never 
equal  to  the   Unconditioned.      In   the   second   place,  the   notion   is 
growth  or  accretion,  the  residuum  of  *'  successive  concepts  /'  hut  if 
it  must  be  always  expanding,  ever  pushing  back  its  limits,  widening  i 
circumference,  becoming  vaster  and  less  bounded.      But  this  is  to  thro' 
the  new  Absolute  back  into  the  old  Relative,  for  our  consciousness  of 
will  never  be  completed  ;  every  moment  will  add  new  elements  to  it,  ai 
the  Absolute  of  to-day  will  ever  become  the  Relative  of  to-morrow*     I 
the  next  place,  abolish  the  conditions  and   limits  under  which  a  giv«! 

♦  »*  Bint  f*rijjeiplwi;'  \t.  m. 
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tiling  is  conceived,  and  what  remains  ?  Has  an  object  (our  author  being 
litneas)  any  being  to  tliougbt,  save  as  conditioned  or  limited?  If  it 
ings  the  particular  object  under  the  general  category  of  beings  why  ? 
not  the  very  delimitation  of  it  presuppose  the  idea  the  delimi- 
ition  was  invented  to  create?  If  there  is  ao  general  idea  of  being, 
Phuw  can  you  remove  the  limits  without  annihilating  the  conception  of 
the  object  ?  If  the  conaciousness  of  the  Absolute  ia^  it  ia  by  virtue  of 
Lwhat  is  in  mind,  not  by  tlie  fusion  of  any  number  of  those  faint  and 
livid  aggregates  usually  caDed  Man  and  his  Universe,  otherwise  named 
Manifestations  of  the  Unknown, 

But  now,  leaving  Mr.  Si>encer*s  natural  history  of  tbia  specific   con- 
sciousness,   let    us  come   to  his   peculiar   doctrine.       What   does   an 
*^  indefinite  consciousness  of  the  Absolute"  mean  ?     There  is  no  point 
Mr.  Spencer  has  so  laboured  to  make  lucid,  and  none  on  which  he  has 
so  little  succeeded  in  sheddiog  light.      Of  course,  this  may  be  due  to 
our  invincible  obtusencss  or  inveterate  blindness,  but,   at  all  events, 
^the  darkness  is  there.     Does  *^'  indefinite  consciousness  of  the  Absolute" 
nean  consciousness  of  the  indefinite  Absolute  ?     Many  things  seem  to 
hint  as  much.      He  uses  "  absolute  as  the  equivalent  of  non-relative," 
nd  explains  that  thought,  involving  relation,  ^^  implies  that  lioth  terms 
ted  shall  be  more  or  less  defined,  and  as  fast  as  one  of  them  becomes 
indefinite^  the  relation  also  becomes  indefinite,  and   thought  becomes 
ttdistinct."*      *^  Indefinite"  seems  thus  to   qualify  the  object,  but  can 
fill  '^  indefinite  Absolute'"'  be  an  Absolute  at  all^  or  be  described  as  an 
Ultimate  or  a  Reality,  or  any  positive  thing  whatever  ?     To  speak  of  an 
Lbsolute  that    cannot    be   defined   as   ultimate   or   real   or   necessary 
Fesustence,  is  impossible,  for  either  these  terms  cancel  the  indefiniteness, 
or    the    indefiniteuess    forbids    the   use    of    the  terms.      But    does 
"  indefinite'^  qualify  '*  consciousness^'  ?     This  is  what  Mr.  Spencer  cer- 
tainly means   and  intends,  and   so   he   notes  that  the  Absolute  is  "  a 
consciousness/'  not  '^  a  conception,"  and  distinguishes  "  between  those 
Jes  of  consciousness  which,   having    limits  and  constituting  thought 
er,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  thought,  and  the  mode  of  conscious- 
nm^  which  persists  when  the  removal  of  limits   is  carried  to  the  utter- 
kmoftt,  and  when  distinct  thought  consequently  cease8."t     But  it  is  not 
FiUDply  *'  distinct  thought'*  that  '*  ceases,'^  for  it  is  said,  "  when  one  of 
the  (related)  terms  becomes  wholly  unknowable,  the  law  of  thought  can 
no  longer  be  conformed  to,  both  because   one   term  cannot  be  present,; 
and  because  relation   itself  cannot  be  framed;"^     The  **  indefinite  con*^ 
nciousnesiSy"  then,  is  one    that  cannot  conform  to  a  necessary  law  of 
.thotightj  can     '        o  account  either  of  itself  or   its  object — re*,  is  not 
cinal  conN      I        sa,  and   is   quite   incapable  of  logical  expression  or 
[articalation.      But  further,  the  reason  why  it  cannot  conform   to  the 

f  /W^  iii.  i  (iitfBnff  in  thx*  inn!iifnf*t  pfi,  292^6^  h  extremely  mteraiiing  both 

logiokl  aii  a  ftftttly  tigmlioant  3a  to  Mr.  Spoac^er^f 

'    r$M  m  \L  1  fbi4  ,  iii.  p.  295. 
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Ikw    of  thought    is    this^ — one    of   the    termsj    viz.,    the    Absolute,  \%\ 
"  TPrhoUy  UDkoowablc/*  and  so  "  cannot    be    present^'  to   consciousness.  \ 
Let  us  see  now  whether  we  can  translate  Mr.  Spencer^s   doctrine  into  | 
the  formula  he  has  provided  for    ua — Tbe  "  indefinite    consciousness  of 
the  Absolute'*  is  a  conscioiisness  of  '^  the  wliolly  Unknowable/'  and  so  a  i 
consciousness  which^  as  one  of  the  relative  terms  necessary  to  thought,  j 
"  cannot  be  present,"  "  can  no  longer  conform  to  the  law  of  thought/'  5 
In  shortj  translate  ^'  indefinite  consciousness  of  the  Absolute'*  into  what 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  system    is  precisely  identical,   "  the   indefinite   con- 
sciousness of  the  wholly  Unknowable/^   and   it  becomes  entirely,  even  • 
grotesquely  absurd^  and  it  only  needed  the  further  explication  that  this 
"  cons ciou sues s'*  does  not  conform  to  his  own  highest  law  of  thought,  j 
to  be  in  its  own  order  perfected.  j 

And  here  it  becomes  evident  what  was  meant  when  it  was  said,' 
"  Mr.  Spencer  has  gone  too  far  to  stop  where  he  does.'*  The  moment  hel 
brings  his  Absolute  into  consciousness,  his  Agnosticism  is  at  an  end — it 
I'emains  as  a  form  of  speechj  but  no  more;  useful  as  pious  phrases  are 
to  men  who  love  iibertyi  but  hate  martyrdom.  What  exists  to  con*] 
sciousness  is  known;  speech  of  it  is  possible  only  where  knowledge  is  J 
What  can  be  described  as  positively  existing,  as  real,  as  ultimate,  as  the 
Power  manifested  in  the  Universe^  is  known.  In  interpreting  the 
Universe  we  are  interpreting  this  Power^  determining  its  character  by  its< 
works  and  acts.  It  is  impossible  to  place  cause  and  effect  in  relation,! 
and  then  declare  the  cause  non-relative ;  it  is  as  impossible  to  affirm  ai 
consciousness  of  the  Absolute^  and  then  declare  it  unknown.  Whatever* 
manifests  it  to  consciousness  reveals  it ;  in  all  its  mauifestationsj  itw 
nature,  its  method,  its  character,  are  made  known — must  he  if  it  is  so^ 
related  to  them  as  to  be  the  Power  that  acts  throngh  them  and  upon  usJ 
Declare  this  Power  unknown^  and  we  must  divorce  it  from  all  relation  ta 
the  universe  and  consciousness,  to  the  phenomena  alike  of  nature  and  mind. 
Nay  more,  we  deny  that  it  is  a  rational  Power,  for,  reversing  Spinoza's 
maxim,  we  can  here  say,  negalm  est  determinafw ;  to  deny  is  to  affirm. 
The  Power  whose  being  we  affirm,  but  knowledge  of  which  we  deny,  is  a 
Power  we  define.  It  is  a  Power  that  cannot  speak,  cannot  say  anything 
of  itself,  or  in  any  way  make  itself  known.  The  Being  we  cannoti 
apprehend  is  a  Being  that  cannot  make  itself  apprehensible  by  us — is: 
for  all  rational  and  intelligible  purposes  dumb,  impotent,  unreal.  ButI 
to  say  so  much  is  to  deny  that  it  is  intelligence  or  spirit,  to  affirm  that 
between  it  and  us  rational  relations  are  impossible,  and  that  not  simply 
because  of  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge,  but  because  of  its  rigid| 
incapability  to  speak — i,€,,  its  being  neither  reason  nor  will.  And  ao' 
the  Agnosticism  falls  over  into  a  very  definite  Gnosticism,  at  least  so  far 
as  its  negations  arc  concerned.  The  Ultimate  Reality  must  be  denied 
to  be  spirit,  or  intcrpretable  in  terms  that  denote  intelligence  and  reason. 
An  Agnosticism  that  negatives  spirit  and  interprets  the  universe  in  the 
terms  of  matter  and  force  is  but  an  ill-disguised  Materialism, 
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Hcre^  then,  is  the  poBitioii  we  have  reached — If  the  Absolute  be  kuowu 
to  oansciousness^  it  must  be  interpretable  by  consciousness ;  if  it  be  mani- 
fested in  the  univcrsej  the  terms  that  best  interpret  the  universe  best  in- 
terpret its  cause*     And  what  are  these  terms  ?     Must  we  regard  force  as 
'  the  relative  reality'  which  best  "  indicates  to  us  the  Absolute  Reality  by 
fhich  it,  and  through  it  all  phenomena,  are  produced?*'*    Now  one  thing 
i»  eTident^  '^  the  Unconditionetl  Cause^^  of  all  that  is  must  be,  as  it 
Bj  the  unevolved  Universe^  having  immanent  in  it  the  potencies,  the 
1th,  the   meaning,  the  means  and  ends  of  all  that  is  to  be*     The 
ore  splendid  the  order,  the  more  immensely  rich,  complex,  and  mani- 
old  the  results,  then  the  vaster  must  have  been  the  resources,  the  more 
prescient  and  inexhaustible  the  energies  of  the  Cause,      On  the  other 
hand,  the  Effect  must  ever  be  the  interpretation  of  the  Cause ;  know- 
ledge of  the  universe  is  in  the  deepest  sense  knowledge  of  its  Creator. 
When  the  system  within  which  we  live  is  described  as  '*  the  established 
order  of  the  UnknowablCj'*  it  is  ill-described. f     For  where  an  order  is 
reigftrded  as  established,  the  ordcrer  cannot  be  regarded  as  unknown  j 
knowledge  of  the   order  is   knowledge  of  its  Maker — to  spell  out  its 
natmre   is  to  spell  out  his.     But   if  the  universe,  confessed  by  IMr. 
Spencer   to   be   an  effect  of  his  Absolute,  and  a  manifestation  of  his 
Jnknown,  is  to  be  interpreted,  it  must  be  by  Mind ;  but  Mind  is  able  to 
interpret   only — Mind,      What  does   not  express   or  reveal  reason  is 
neither  apprehensible  nor  explicable  by  reason*      If  the  universe  does 
ot  articulate  thought,  it  cannot  be  intelligible  to  thought*     The  very 
iaicUigibility  of  Nature  means  the  affinity  of  the  intelligence  in  it  with 
be  intelligence  in  man,  their   respective  capabilities  to  speak  to  and 
iderstand  each  other*     And  what  is   interpreted  by  Mind  must  be 
interpreted  in  its  terms.     To  imagine   Nature  mindless  and  making 
Mind  is  impossible,  for  the  Nature  so  imagined  is  a  creation  of  Mind, 
endowed  by  it  with  the  attributes   and  energies  needed  for  her  work. 
Even  suppose  Force  the  ultimate  known  cause,  it  is  Force  as  known 
LSo  Mind,    with  its  modes  and   laws  of   action  formulated  by  Mind ; 
Force  as  it  is   and  operates  within   an  ordered  and  organized  world. 
Outside  Tliought  it  is  impossible  for  Thought  to  get,  for  every  symbol  it 
scfl  has  been  framed  by  its  own  act  and  is  the  result  of  its  own  processes ; 
only  coins  that  can  pass  into  its  currency  being  those  with  its  own 
image   and  superscription  indelibly  stamped  in.     And  so  the  universe 
in  be  interpreted  only  in  terms  Mind  makes,  and  it  is  but  transcen- 
rient  impertinence  or  irrelevance  to  imagine  Force  more  ultimate  than 
Thought,     But  if  there  is  this  fundamental  reciprocity,  or  as  it  were 
>nal  affinity,  between  Nature  and  Mind — if  the  order  that  is  about 
like  the  order  within  us,  must  find  its  final  and  highest  expression 
in  the  terms  of  Mind,  then  it  inevitably  follows,  that  the  reason  that 
pterprefts  tlie  universe   is  its  interpretation,  the  creative  ]iroccss,  which 
iinates  in  Mind  and  is  intelligible  to  it,  proceeding  also  from  Mind* 
•  "  ?iT«t  Prindplefl."  p.  170.  -t  Ikid.. 
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The  Cosmos  that  so   lives  to   thouglit   and   in   thouglit  must  be  the 
intended  and  articulated  product  of  thought* 

2.  The  religious  construction  of  the  Spencerian  Ontology.  There  is 
no  more  remarkable  feature  in  the  philosophy  of  our  day  than  its 
endeavour  to  baptize  its  highest  ideas  in  the  emotions  or  even  enthu- 
siasms of  religion^  to  penetrate  its  ultimate  doctrinea  with  something 
of  the  theistic  spirit  and  power.  This,  perhaps  the  most  common 
and  characteristic  tendency  of  all  our  modern  systems,  is  due  to  many 
causes — to  the  nobler  and  more  reverent  spirit  of  the  age  ;  to  the  sense 
of  weakness  deepening  in  man  with  his  growing  consciousness  of  the 
immense  energies  he  has,  but  the  still  immenser  work  they  have  to 
do;  to  the  larger  sense  of  humanity  that  marks  our  culture^  making 
men  sensitive  to  human  misery,  conscious  of  kinship  with  the  suffering 
millions  of  the  present  and  the  mightier  millions  that  have  sufiered  in 
the  past ;  to  the  new  feeling  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  order  that 
reigns  around  us,  the  almightiness  of  the  law  that  binds  into  an 
ordered  and  organized  universe  the  infinitude  of  material  atoms  and 
the  multitude  of  spiritual  units,  each  by  it:?»elf  so  feeble  and  wayward, 
but  altogether  so  mighty  and  harmonious.  But  however  the  tendency 
may  be  explained,  it  is  there,  urging  men  of  all  systems  to  find  a 
symbol  or  substitute  for  Ucity^  a  field  and  law  for  the  religious  emo- 
tions. Comte,  when  he  had  abolished  God,  laboured  at  the  apothe- 
osis of  humanity  and  the  institution  of  the  new  sacerdotal  system 
which  has  been  well  described  as  Catholicism  without  Christiaiiity* 
Pessimism,  after  having  struggled  in  Schopenhauer  to  make  hateful  the 
Will  tliat  caused  the  idea  or  world,  has  endeavoured  in  Hartmann^s 
^^Unbewusstes"  to  find  a  name  that  would  at  once  denote  the  Creator  and 
relieve  Him  from  the  responsibility  for  the  creation.  David  Straus^j 
when  he  bad  in  his  old  age  renounced  alike  the  Idealism  of  his  earlier 
and  the  Kationalism  of  his  later  manhood,  deified  the  Cosmos,  and 
investing  his  Univermim  with  the  attributes  of  righteousness,  goodness^ 
and  truth,  bade  man  worship  it  as  his  now  only  possible  God.  Matthew 
Arnold,  after  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  his , exquisite  raillery 
against  the  notion  of  a  personal  God,  formidated  the  idea  that  had  dis- 
placed and  was  to  replace  it  in  the  phrase,  "  the  stream  of  tendency,  not 
ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousneW  And  Mr,  Spencer  has  his  own 
endeavour  in  the  same  direction.  While  he  grandly  dismisses  all  re- 
ligious systems  as  "  unthinkable  hypotheses,^'  he  does  not  mean  man  to 
be  without  a  religion.  As  he  boldly  essays  the  reconstruction  of  the 
universej  it  is  but  proper  that  he  should  introduce  man  to  a  new  deity, 
and  inaugurate  a  religion  conforraablc  to  the  new  order.  And  what 
so  fit  as  that  this  novel  deity  should  be  the  extraordinary  entity,  or 
nonentity,  which  he  has  so  variously  named  the  Unknown,  the  Unknow- 
ablcj  the  Ultimate  Keality,  the  Unconditioned  Cause,  the  Inscrutable 
Power,  the  Absolute,  the  Non-Relative,  the  Unconditioned  Being, 
and  the  Unknown  Force,     This  polynomic,  extensively  described,  but 
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indescribable   Soraewbatj  is  to  be  the  God  of  the  future,  and  awe  for 
tbis  multifarious  and  multinomiual  Inscrutability  its  Religion. 

iiut  is  this  even  a  possible  basis  for  religion  ?  Can  the  spirit,  emo- 
tioDSj  virtues  necessary  to  it,  live  by  faith  in  the  Unknowable  ?  Observe, 
the  i>roposed  object  of  worship  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  but  *^  tlie 
apotheosis  of  ignorance/''*  and  reverence  for  it  only  reverence  for  the 
creations  and  abstractions  of  our  own  brain.  This  is  not  only  a  bad 
sort  of  idoJatryj  a  kind  of  fetishism  ia  logic,  but  it  is  the  idolatry  of  a 
symbol  as  nearly  as  possible  emptied  of  all  rational  significance,  and 
utterly  void  of  moral  power*  Religion  is  at  once  a  rich  and  complex  | 
state  and  relation  of  the  spirit,  and  involves  among  other  elements 
these :  (1)  Conscious  dependence  on  the  Power  that  caused  our  being 
and  now  sustains  it ;  (2)  admiration  for  the  character  and  attributes  of 
this  Power  as  revealed  in  ourowu  nature^  and  the  system  that  surrounds, 
and  comprehends  it;  (3)  reverence  for  the  Being  on  whom  wo  i 
depend,  not  simply  as  possessing  the  majesty  of  might,  but  the  infinitely 
more  excellent  majesty  of  moral  and  intellectual  perfection;  (4)  the 
inspiration  that  comes  from  faith  in  an  order  that  expresses  a  bcneticcnt 
Reason  and  realises  a  righteous  Will ;  (5)  fellowship  with  a  Nature  akia 
to  our  own,  who  can  be  to  us  a  conscious  speaker  and  hearer,  as  we  can 
be  to  him  ;  (6)  respect  and  obedience  to  his  authority  wherever  mani- 
fested, in  conscience,  or  natiire,  or  man,  making  us  every  moment 
conscious  of  a  law  that  transcends  and  commands  our  will,  that  w&  , 
have  no  power  to  make  or  unmake»  that  we  may  disregard,  but  ought 
always  to  obey.  These  are  elements  analysis  may  discover  in  even  the 
lowest  and  grossest  religions ;  but  they  are,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  the  first,  utterly  evaporated  in  the  one  that  has  been  formulated  for 
the  enlightened  ignorance,  or  rather  ignorant  enlightenment,  of  our 
age.  We  cannot  reverence,  or  love,  or  obey,  or  worship  the  Unknown  ; 
these  imply  that  we  know  the  object,  and  are  known  to  it;  that 
it  possesses  the  moral  qualities  that  can  awaken  our  reverence  and 
love,  and  command  our  obedience  and  woi"ship.  We  cannot  be 
humbled  before  the  Unknown  without  transmuting  it  into  the  Known, 
and  arraying  it  in  attributes  that  at  once  annihilate  our  ignorance 
and  touch  us  with  awe.  Yet,  while  we  deal  with  it  as  unknown 
we  are  inherently  and  invincibly  conscious  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  ftubjeetive  deficiency,  not  an  objective  efficiency,  the  creation 
of  a  strenuously  reasoned  doctrine  of  mental  impotence,  not  the  Power 
that  is  at  once  the  Suflicieut  Reason  of  the  world  and  its  living  order. 
And  how  is  it  possible  that  the  symbol  of  our  mental  impotence  should, 
on  the  one  hand,  be  awful  as  a  god,  and,  on  the  other,  create  in  us  the 
humility  that  begets  the  joy  of  love  and  the  inspiration  of  obedience  ? 

But  let  this  transfigured  religion  of  omniscient  Agnosticism  be  tried 
by  a  .simpler  test — is  it  capable  of  realization,  of  practical  embodiment? 
Could  tliis  deification  of  mental  impotence,  this  worship  of  mental 
abiitnictions,  teach  men  to  live  justly,  to  order  their  lives  nobly,  to  be 
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patient  in  sorrow,  passionate  against  wrong,  dutiful  to  humanity, 
hopeful  amid  the  confusions  and  losses  of  our  troubled  and  changeful 
time?  Of  what  sort  are  its  moral  energies?  Has  it  any?  Can  it 
reform  the  badj  inspire  the  feeble  and  fallible  with  enthusiasm  for 
virtue^  make  the  stern  tender,  the  harsh  gentle,  the  ignoble  and  false 
magnanimous  and  true?  David  Strauss,  speaking  of  Julian's  attempt 
to  restore  heathenism,  has  well  said  :  "  Only  a  book  scholar  (the 
cloistered  student,  victim  of  his  own  fancies)  could  imagine  that  a 
phantom,  wo^en  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  superstition,  could  occupy 
the  place  of  real  religion/'*  And  is  not  the  saying  as  true  of  the 
modern  Agnostic  as  of  the  ancient  Neo-Platouist  ?  I  confess  to  r 
secret  regard  for  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  It  has  moral  passion  and 
purpose  in  it,  is  capable  of  creating  and  directing  enthusiasm  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  and  against  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  man. 
But  this  religion  of  Agnosticism,  this  humiliation  of  the  reason  before  a 
blank  abstraction,  created  by  thought  to  paralyze  thought,  is  but  an 
insult  to  the  spirit,  an  insolent  yet  feeble  mockery  of  the  hopes,  the 
loveSj  the  ideals^  the  inspiration,  the  consolations,  and  reverences,  that 
have  been  at  once  symbolized  for  our  race  and  realized  in  it  by  the 
grand  old  thing  named  Religion. 

A.  M.  Fairbairn. 


*  **Der  RomaDtiker  auf  clem  Throne  der  Cl&ftreu/'  p.  12 
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A  KY  person  leuviug  Eustoii  Station  at  8,25  p.m.,  and  travelling  by 
-fX  Irish  Express  Service^  vid  Holy  head,  Kingstown  j  and  Dublin,  may 
^d  himself  at  twelve  noon  on  the  following  day  at  a  railway  jnnctiou 
the  centre  of  the  South  of  Irclandj  some  430  miles  from  London, 
^hanging  trains  at  this  jiinction,  he  will  reach  Limerick  an  hour  later, 
^kere  a  second  and  final  change  will   place  him  in  a   carriage   marked 

After  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  his  new  train,  moving  out  from  Limerick 
station,  will  run  slowly  through  some  rich  low-lying  meadows— will 
^'ttQ  slower  still  across  a  bridge  spanning  a  large  fnll-fcd  river  flowing 
towards  the  West,  and  finally  will  achieve  the  slowest  measure  of  rail- 
road progression  as  it  pnfis  and  blows  up  the  steep  grades  that  lead  from 
"Shannon^s  Shore'*  to  the  high  level  of  the  Cratloe  Hills  in  Clare. 

And  now,  as  stations  come  and  go  along  the  line  of  railway,  the 
traveller,  apart  from  a  keen  enjoyment  of  bits  of  rare  landscape  beauty 
intermixed  with  bare  brown  stretches  of  hog  and  treeless  waste,  will 
become  conscious  of  a  new  sensation*  He  will  find  himself  in  a  world 
where  time  has  no  value,,  where  punctuality  is  a  precept  recognized  only 
in  its  incessant  infraction,  and  where  **  railroading"' — as  it  is  tcnued  in 
America — is  a  business  completely  divested  of  those  characteristics  of 
bustle,  speed,  energy,  and  animated  human  effort  which  are  usually 
latoctated  with  its  practice  throughout  the  world.  We  will  take  one 
station  on  the  line  as  a  sample  of  the  routine  of  traffic  more  or  less 
obftervable  at  all. 

With  many  sudden  jerks,  and  barsh  sounds  of  iron  in  contact  with 
lion,  the  tiain  comes  to  a  stop — a  lazy-looking  porter  walks  along  the 
platform  shouting  the  name  of  the  station  in  a  deep,  rich  patois — the 
guard   and  the    station-master  greet    each  other   after  the  manner  of 
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friends  who  liave  not  met  for  years,  and  may  not  meet  again  for  life. 
Apparently  overcome  by  emotion,  tliej  retire  into  the  recesses  of  the 
station-house.  A  man  comes  along  with  a  greasc-hoK  for  the  wheels*;  ■ 
he  is  about  to  proceed  %vith  his  avocation  when,  rceoguizing  a  friend 
in  the  middle  of  a  third-class  compartmeut^  he  lays  down  his  box^^ 
suspends  aU  lubricating  effort^  and  devotes  himself  to  a  prolonged  shaking 
of  hands  through  the  carriage- windows,  his  "  How  are  ye,  Mickey  ?" 
being  borne  in  tones  of  genuine  welcome  along  the  train.  Nobodr 
^ippears  to  be  getting  in  or  out,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason 
whatever — mail,  baggage,  or  otherwise —  why  the  train  should  have 
stopped,  unless  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  members  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,  the  single  car-driver^  and  the  half-dozen  idlers  of 
both  sexes,  who  stand  on  the  platform^  or  the  other  half-dozen  less 
privileged  individuals  who  are  lookiug  over  the  station  wall,  blankly 
staring  at  the  proceedings.  The  car-driver  is  near  our  carriage- window, 
and  we  engage  him  in  conversation. 

**'  They  stop  a  long  time  herc,^'  we  remark. 

*^  They  do,  yer  honour — but  the  hill  was  agin  het*  from  Limerick  up, 
and  she  do  get  hot  over  it/^  he  replied. 

"Is  it  all  like  this  ?^'  we  ask. 

"  It's  mostly  the  same  up  to  Ardsollus/'  he  answers,  ^^but  from 
Ardsollus  dowu  she  gives  great  value  entirely.  But  shure,  it's  better 
for  hev"  he  goas  on,  '^  to  take  lier  coorse  aisy ;  last  year  she  was  on 
her  time  at  Cratloe  crossing — the  gate  was  shut  agin  her — the  porter's 
wife  ran  out  to  open  it,  and  got  killed/' 

Suddenly  the  station  bell  interrupts  our  conversatiou,  the  engine 
whistles,  and  we  move  off  from  the  platform.  Now  ensues  much  confu- 
sion in  the  interior  of  the  station.  The  guard  rushes  out  followed  by  the 
station-master,  the  first-named  official  masters  the  position  at  once — a 
shout,  and  an  impatient  wave  of  the  hand  brings  the  train  hack  again 
to  the  platform— this  done,  the  guard  turns  fiercely  upon  some  idle 
urchins  who  are  standing  in  suspicious  proximity  to  the  station  belL 

"  Which  of  yez/'  he  demands,  '^  was  it  stharted  her  ?" 

There  is  no  reply. 

"Ave  I  caught  the  one  that  gave  her  the  bell,  I'd— ^,"  here 
words  fail  him  to  express  the  vengeance  he  would  wreak  upon  the 
delinqtient  ringer,  the  boys  separate  and  run,  the  guard  gives  tlie  final 
signal  of  dciiarturc,  and  we  move  slowly  of?  at  last,  one  hour  antl  twenty 
minutes  behind  time. 

Desipite  "  the  value"  given  from  Ardsollus  down,  a  remunerative 
proceeding  solely  due  to  a  steep  down  grade  which  '^  she^'  was  utterly 
powerless  to  control,  we  are  fully  an  hour  late  at  Ennis  station.  To 
the  people  in  the  train,  or  to  those  out  of  it,  the  hour  lost  matters 
little,  but  with  thirty  long  miles  before  us,  ere  tlie  hsfl ting-place  for 
the  night  is  reached,  the  delay  makes  a  serious  difference. 

There  is  a  bright  side,  however,  to  the  picture.     If  the  rail-roading 
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hu  been  slow  and  bad — the  car-driviug  is  destined  to  be  rapid  and 
ciceilent.  Our  few  traps  are  neatly  and  expeditiously  packed  '*  on  the 
tell/'  the  driver  takes  his  reins  and  the  off-seat — touches  the  little 
brown  mare  with  the  whip^  and  we  are  soon  outside  Ennis,  holding  a 
iteady  pace  of  seven  miles  in  the  hour  into  the  West.  There  are  still 
fcor  hours  of  good  daylight  before  ns,  and  we  are  only  twenty  hours 
mt  from  London. 

Only  twenty  hours  of  time,  yet  an  age  of  scene  and  surrounding.  It 
is  midaummer^the  blue-grey  limestone  road  stretches  away  over  hill 
and  dale — dustless,  grass-bordered,  and  silent.  On  the  ditchesj  over 
the  fields,  and  up  the  rounded  hills  the  grass  is  green  as  only  Irish 
ftm  can  be— so  ft- green  in  the  shadows^  goklen-green  where  the  sun^ 
not  sinking  slowly  towards  the  west,  touches  it  with  slanting  beam — 
mmj  meadows  are  deep  in  yellow  flagger  lilies,  the  corn-crake  is  loud 
amid  the  tufts  of  racadow  sweety  and   the    outline  of  the   lulls  lies   in 

I  wonderful  clearness  against  the  sky;  there  are  dark  patches  of  bog  and 
lighter  hits  of  heather  scattered  here  and  there,  with  acres  of  potatoes 
ifiUoiSom  and  fields  of 


**  drooping  oats 
Througli  which  tlie  poppies  sliow  their  Bc&rlet  coats.* 


Now  and  again,  on  either  side  of  the  road  a  solitary  shattered  tower 
'^ stands  out  upon  a  bare  liill-side,  or  rounded  *^  rath/^  fringed  with  thorn 
I  bwhes,  is  seen,  and  often  the  ivied  gable  of  a  roofless  church  rises  near 
^Jtte  roadside^ — the  ruined  reminders  of  forgotten  times. 
^Lifter  two  hours  driving  we  stop  at  the  door  of  a  roadside  pnblic- 
^^PWi  on  the  white- washed  wall  of  which  a  board  informs  the  traveller 
fttt  Fanny  O'Dea  is  licensed  to  dispense    spirits  and  entertainment  for 

tjnan  and  beast.      The  driver  gives  the  mare   '^  a  white  drink,"  takes  a 
Slwker  one  himself,  and  then  we  go  on   again    towards  the  west — the 
iBTlight  of  the  long  June  evening  still  glorious  over  the  land. 
Tlie  driver  has  now  become  loquacious.      He  is  loud  in  praise  of  the 
Wnty  of  Mrs.  O'Dea.      He  tells  us  that  when   he  first   knew  her   she 
'*hid  a  waist  like  the   shaft  of  his   car/^      He   tells   us,  toOj  that  he 
'^embers  the  bad  times,  but  that   personally  *'  he  didn't  get  much  of 
^  famine.*'      He  informs  us  that   the    country  through  which  we   are 
P>*8iag,  and  the  casties  which  we  see  rising  up,  grey  ruined  towers  on 
^^1^  green  slopes,   '*all  belonged  once  to  the   MacMahons,  that    they 
^pld  the  land,  far  and  near,  from  six  miles  on  this  side  of  Ennis  to  the 
•^ks  at  Loop  Head;  that  they  were  a  great  people,  but  that  they  are 
*U  gone  from  the  laud  now/' 
"  Where  did  they  go  to  ?'*  we  ask* 

"Deril   a  one  knows,  yer   honour.      It's   likely  they  hanged  tome, 
^^ut  transported   more,  and   maybe  them    that  was  neither  hanged  nor 
^piKisported  drank  themselves  out — anyways  they^re  gone  out  of  it  this 
many  a  day." 


And  who^s  in  their  place  now?^^  we  inquire. 
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*'  There's  many  a  one/' he  replies ;  '^  there's  S ,  and  S ,  aH 

S- — —J  and  a  lot  more*"  \ 

The  road  now  befrinsi  to  ascend  a  long  incline :  we  alight  to  walk  th< 
hill.  Before  we  are  lialf-way  to  the  top  the  driver  has  forgotten  tb( 
MacMahonSj  and  is  enliglitening  us  as  to  how  it  was  he  had  never  gol 
marriedj  ^'  thongh  there  was  a  girl  of  the  Malonys/*  he  says,  ^^  about  twf 
miles  off  the  road  on  the  leftj  that  was  even  then  breaking  her  heap 
for  him/' 

At  last  we  are  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Below — at  the  further  side— 
the  land  spreads  out  in  many  a  mile  of  shore,  ridge,  and  valley  int< 
the  golden  haze  of  sunset.  The  estuary  of  the  Shannon  opens  west 
ward  into  the  Atlantic]  from  shore  to  shore  many  miles  of  water  ai< 
gleaming  in  the  evening  light.  A  large  green  island  lies  in  the  estuary, 
and  from  its  centre  a  lofty  round  tower  rises  above  many  ruins — dark 
in  the  sunlight :  back  from  the  shore  rolling  ridges  spread  westward, 
green,  wild,  and  treeless.  These  ridges,  this  long  line  of  shore  far  ai 
eye  can  reach  in  front,  was  all  MacMahon  territory;  behind  us,  fartheo 
than  we  cau  look  back,  was  MacMahon's  land  too. 

So  much  for  the  scene,  as  it  presented  itself  to  us  on  this  summer' 
evening.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  add  something  to  the  driver's  '^  The] 
were  a  great  people,  but  they're  all  gone,  root  and  branchy  from  thi 
land  now,  sir." 

To  do  so  we  must  go  back  a  long  way.  Among  the  many  Celtic 
names  iif  the  early  history  of  Ireland  from  which  the  English  readi 
turns  in  perplexed  indifference,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  have  caughl 
in  more  lasting  cadence  the  modern  memory.  It  is  that  of  Briai 
Born — Brian  of  the  Tribute. 

This  favourite  hero  of  Celtic  bard  and  historian  fell  fighting,  ai 
everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  on  the  field  of  Clontarf ;  or  rather 
he  was  slain  towards  the  end  of  the  battle  by  some  fugitive  Danes,  who 
found  him  praying  in  his  tent — like  Moses— for  the  success  of  his  people. 
He  was  at  this  time  eighty-eight  years  of  age. 

Many  of  his  kith  and  kin  perished  in  the  same  battle.  His  eldest 
son,  Murrough,  we  are  told,  used  his  battle-axe  with  great  efiect  upon 
the  Banes,  until  his  right  hand  and  arm  became  so  swollen  that  his 
blows  were  unable  to  deal  death  through  the  armour  of  his  enemies. 
In  this  condition  he  was  set  upon  by  the  Banish  chief,  Amtilf.  Seizing 
his  enemy  with  his  left  hand,  Murrough  first  shook  him  out  of  liis 
armour,  and  then  killed  him  with  his  axe ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Bane, 
in  his  last  moment,  snatched  his  opponent's  knife  from  his  belt,  and 
plunged  it  into  his  side.  Tordelback,  or  Turlough,  son  of  Murrough, 
Wid  grandson  of  Brian,  also  died  hard  that  day.  He  was  only  a  boy  of 
'Sixteen,  but  despite  his  youth,  the  '^Annals  of  Clonmacnoise"  tell  us  that 
his  body  was  found  after  the  battle  floatiDg  in  the  tideway  of  the  Tolka 
river,  with  both  his  hands  twisted  in  the  hair  of  a  Dane  whom  he 
followed  into  the  sea. 
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Fortiinately  for  the  fature  of  the  MaeMahons^  some  of  Brian's 
cHldren  survived  this  famous  day  at  Ciootarf.  Tordelback  the  second 
— soa  of  another  son— left  a  chiJd^  Murrough,  who  afterwards  became 
Kk^  of  Ireland  in  1100,  He  left  a  soBj  Mahon  O'Brianj  the  first 
JJicMahon  of  Corca  Basca.  That  the  family  came  of  a  good  fighting 
tlodt  we  think  the  above  details  will  sufficiently  attest.  By  what 
I  {irooesa  his  Mahon  O'Brian  became  chief  of  Corca  Basca^ — namely,  of  all 
che  ahore-linei  hill -side,  river,  vale,  and  meadow  we  have  looked  at  from 
tbe  height  of  land  on  the  summer  evening  lately  described,* — there  is  now 
na  record;  but  title  to  possession  could  not  have  proved  a  matter  of 
;^Te  diflSculty  to  the  kin  of  Mnrroughj  the  armour-shakerj  or  Tordel- 
tack,  the  hair-twister. 

We  may  pass  over  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  a  few 
vords.  Corca  Basca  lay  a  long  way  off.  Unless  its  chieftains  made 
tliemselves  conspicuous  by  seeking  their  enemies,  their  enemies  were 
iiot  likely  to  go  looking  for  them.     That  the  MacMahons,  and  their 

I      cousins,  the  O'BrianSj  did  issue  forth  across  the  Shannon  is^  indeed,  fre- 
queatiy  on  record*     We  hear  of  them  in  many  a  fight  against  the  early 
Norman  settlers,  and  once   as  wi^aking  '*  great  fury"  upon  a  body  of 
Oitmen  or  Danes  in  the  service  of  the  Normans  in  1170. 
But  all  through  their  wars,  whether  against  Dane,  Norman,  or  rival 
I      Celtic  chieftain,  they  appear  to  have  shown   considerable  knowledge  of 
ibat  second  string  to  the  bow  offeree — diplomacy.  The  lords  of  Thomond 
were  never  adverse  to  treating  with  their  foes.     Even  the  great  Brian 
,      of  Clontarf,  destroyex  of  Danes  though  he  was,  could  give  his  daughter  in 
niwriage  to  a  Danisb  prince,  and  take  to  wife  the  widow  o^"  %  Dauish 
•tittg— indeed  the  family  seemed  foud  of   foreign  alliances.       Harold, 
'lie  la.«tt  king  of  the  Saxons,  was  brother-in4aw  to  O'Brian  of  Thomond, 
When  King  Richard  the  Second  made  his  first  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  Irish  chiefs  after  two  hundred  years  of  fruitless  fighting,  O'Brian 
«f  Thomond  was  one  of  the  four  *^  Kings  of  Ireland'^  who  were  selected 
far  tlie  experiment  of  having  knighthood  conferred  upon   them.     The 
fpply  of  the  chiefs  was  characteristic.     '^At  seven  years  of  age,^'  they 
^  "  our  sons  receive  knighthood  :  we  assemble  in  an   open   space, 
^thc  boys,  mounted  on  horseback,   run  tilts  against  shields  hung  in  the 
■p&tre  of  the  plain ;  the  boy  who  breaks  the  largest  number  of  shafts  is 
^Btt  io  the  list  of  knights/^     It  was  explained  that  in  Norman  chivalry 
^^*ttighthood  was  an  honour  so  high  that  prince  and  king  might  aspire  to  it< 
^aally,  the  four  chiefs  were  induced  to  accept  the  distinction,  but  not- 
withstanding all  the  pomp  and  display  lavished  by  the   king  upon  the 
*^reiDony  of  the  installation,  the  Celtic  chiefs   received  their  honours 
*itli  feelings  not  altogether  unlike  those  with  which  some  Maliarajah  in 
Ifidia  who  traced  unbroken  descent  from  Timour,  or  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni, 
^ight  regard  the  insignia  of  an  order  which  he   held  in  companionship 
^th  Sir  Bumble,  the  Mayor  of  Modbury.     For   nearly  two   hundred 
jetm  following  this  event  we  hear  little   of    the  O'Brians  or  their 
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cousins,  the  MacMalioas.  Corca  Basca  lay  beyond  Thomond,  ThomonJ 
was  itself  a  long  way  from  every  place— shut  in  between  the  great  ocean^ 
a  large  river,  a  lake,  and  trackless  swamps.  < 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  a  great  change  waa  begui^ 
in  Thomondj  as  it  was  in  many  another  portion  of  Ireland*  It  was  the 
substitution  of  property  for  clanship,  landlord  for  chief,  tenant  for 
people — a  change  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at.  The  archives  of  the  family  tell  us  that  in  the  middle  of  t^ti 
fifteenth  century  the  MacMahon  of  that  day,  Donough-na-Glanna  (tha 
six-fingered  one),  divided  his  territory  among  bis  three  sons,  the  third 
and  youngest  receiving  as  his  share  about  12,000  acres  of  the  country 
lying  around  the  spot  where  to-day  the  white- washed  hostelry  of 
Mrs.  Fanny  O'Dea  promises  rest  and  refreshment  to  thirsty  bipeds  ot 
quadrupeds  travelling  the  Ennis  highway. 

It  is  our  intention  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  this  younger  branch*  as 
it  has  fallen  out  that  a  moiety  of  the  12,000  acres  thus  bestowed  by 
the  six-fingered  chieftain  upon  his  third  son  has  survived  the  wars  andl 
attainders  of  Irish  history^  in  the  possession  of  the  MacMahons,  or  their 
representatives,  and  this  moiety,  lying,  as  it  were,  islanded  atnld  aa 
ocean  of  confiscatioUj  may  prove  a  useful  standpoint  from  which  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  question  of  land  possession  in  Ireland,  shorn  of] 
those  complications  which  successive  forfeitures  have  added  to  it. 

Between  applying  themselves  to  the  management  of  their  internal 
affairs  at  home,  and  giving  a  general  support  to  the  English  interest,  thij 
house  of  Thomond,  and  that  of  MacMahon,  prospered  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Tudor  raonarchs  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  many  other  noble' 
names  in  Ireland.  Through  the  long  strife  of  twenty  years  which  itt« 
Elizabeth's  reign  turned  fertile  Munster  into  a  wilderness,  the  lands 
of  Thomond,  though  separated  only  by  a  river  from  Desmond,  remained 
nntouched^ — Malbie,  Perrot,  Carew,  St.  Leger,  Grey,  and  a  score  of 
lesser  though  not  less  hungry  adventurers  hovered  around  the  borders 
of  Thomond,  wa.*tiag  the  ^'  Kingdom"'  of  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond ;  but 
when  the  storm  that  wrecked  that  proud  house  and  L^id  low  the  O'Neil 
had  passed,  Clare,  from  Lough  Derg  to  Loop  llcadj  was  still  O'Rrian  and 
MacMahon.  Even  Malbie,  who  could  ever  find  but  scant  measure  oO 
good  word  to  bestow  upon  Irish  chief  or  people,  thinks  it  possible  to 
write  to  Leicester  commending  ''  the  good  disposition  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Thomond,  who  is  Leicester's  true  follower  and  faithful  friend.'^ 

The  scnice  given  to  the  Tudors  was  continued  to  the  Stuarts. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1G41,  Lord  Inchiquin  became  the  chief  support 
of  English  power  in  Ireland.  He  served  Charles,  he  served  the  Parlia* 
ment,  and,  again,  he  served  the  king ;  and,  again,  when  Ireland  emerged 
from  twenty  years  of  struggle,  Clare  was  still  O'Brien  and  MacMaboti, 

The  end  of  this  long  dominion  was,  however,  approaching. 

When  James  II,  made  his  last  stand,  Thomond  and  Inchiquin  were 
with  him  to  a  man.     With  the  fall  of  hia  cause  in  Ireland^  O'Brien  and 
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MicVahoii  fell  too.  Indeedj  these  two  names  maj  be  said  to  LaTO 
baaed  the  point  or  apex  of  that  great  '^  flight  of  the  wild  geese"  from 
Inhiid  which  began  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  How 
weJl  they  carried  themselves  on  the  wide  stage  of  European  history  is 
Dov  &n  old  story.  Wherever  life  was  to  be  lost  or  honour  won  over 
aU  that  ♦^rcat  battle-field  that  lay  between  "  Dunkirk  and  Belgrade'* 
tlKrt  the  erile  from  Clare  was  to  be  found. 

For  fiilly  one  hundred  years  following  the  capitulation  of  Limerick^  the 

deep  l»ya  and  secluded  harbours  of  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Ireland 

Wkw  strange  vessels  standing  in  at  nightfall  from  the  open  sea;  at  daybreak 

ACit  morning  a  sail  would  be  visible  on  the  horizon^s  rim^  fast  fading  into 

^ace;  and  up  ia  the  treeless  hills  of  Corca  Basca^  or  on  the  lonely 

shores  of  Moyarta,  there  would  be   weeping  eyes  and  breaking  hearts 

for  the  boy  who   had   gone   to   take   his  place  in  the  ranks  of  Clarets 

Dn^oons  or  Inchiquin's  Foot,  and  to  lay  his  nameless  dust  by  Danube's 

*liore,  or  Rhenish  hill-side,  in  the  great  game  of  European  history. 

Poor  Corca  Basca  t     During  all  this  eighteenth  century  it  lay  a  dreary 

]      blink  upon  the  world's  face.      Out  beyond  the  great  ocean — which  day 

anil  night  ever  soW>cd  against  Moyarta^s  rocks^ — the  names  of  O'Brien  and 

MacMahon  were    high  on  the  rolls  of  honour  in  tlie  service  of  France, 

Sjttin^  or  the  Empire ;  but  the  old  home  knew  them  only  in  whispers. 

At  times  the  echo  of  a  great   fight  came  homeward  over  the  sea,  and 

lim  there  would  be  joy  in  some  old  castle,  or  some  lowly  cabin,  at  the 

aewB  that    Donough   had  done   well  at  Ramifies;    or  Turlongh   had 

cmed  himself  bravely  at  Cremona ;  or  Murrough  had  met  a  soldier's 

deidi  at  Marsiglia.     Joy  would  there  be,  too,  but  of  a  different  kind, 

Huong  the  new  lords  of  the  land,  when  tidings  came  of  the  death  of 

«KBe  gentleman  of  the  old  stock  who  had  followed  fallen  fortunes  over 

tlic  tea.     Perchance,   it  would  be   the  name  of  a  big  one  among  the 

,      ofles  who  had  gone  dowu,  some  lord   whose   shadow,  while  he  lived, 

^Binr  aeemed  to    fall    across  bis    rifled   acres,  and   to  forbid  the  new 

^Hhoprietor  to  rest  in  peace   upon   them.     But  the  fall  of  the  exile  in 

^Bbreiga  parts  did  not  always  bring  the  coveted  rest  to  the  new  man  in 

^■ue  old  acres.     The  stock  was  as  prolific  of  birth  as  it  was  generous  to 

^*  felh,  and  there  were  MacMahon  cadets  and   O'Brien    claimants  still 

[jeering  around    the  old  scenes — sometimes  as  tenauts-at-will,  upon 

J«A  which  their  fathers  had  possessed  in  fee ;   sometimes  as  broken 

K^tlemen  fast  sinking  into  disrepute* 

A  dark  century,  truly,  for  Ireland  was  this  eighteenth.  The  old 
Iwdfire  gone,  the  men  whose  brain-power  could  and  must  have  led  the 
^^rfta  beneath  them  into  the  paths  of  progress,  banished  from  the  land  ; 
giring  leaders  of  armies  to  half  the  States  of  Europe  ;  their  places  at 
kome  taken  by  men  who  possessed  not  one  attribute  that  could 
ooQUQaod  from  the  people  the  obedience  given  to  birth  or  yielded  to 
diitiaclioD. 
Even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  new  element  introducea  had  been 
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cliiefly  of  gentle  blood,  and  the  link  between  cMef  and  people>  broken 
by  confiscation,  had  become  again  recoverable ;    but  Cromweira  con- 
qnest,  and  the  forfeitures   that   followed   the  fall  of  the  Stuarts,  had' 
introduced  a  new  race  of  proprietors.     It  waa  no  longer  the  cadet  of 
some   noble  house  from  England  or  Scotland,  it  was  the  rough  trooper 
from  the  Lincoln  fen,  or  the  Pifth-monarcby  man  from  Wapping    or 
Bristol.      In  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  is  true,  a  castle  and  a  thousand  acres 
could  be  given  for  a  breakfast,  but  the  recipient  was  a  Walter  Raleigh. 
A  Lord  Deput/s  clerk  could  get  a  lordly  gift  from  Desmond's  rifled 
acres  ;  but  the  clerk  was  Edmund  Spencer,      Fifty  years  later,  the  price  fl 
given  for  lands  or  castles  had  not  sensibly  increased;    but    the  deed  of" 
the  new  ownership  was  likely  to  be  made  to  a  Bradshaw  or  an  Axtel. 

If  a  man  attempted  to  carry  off  the  Crown  jewels  from  the  Tower, 
if  he  had  signed  the  sentence  of  death  against  King  Cliarles  in  West- 
minster, or  had  struck  his  death-blow  on  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall, 
there  was  sure  to  be  some  castle  in  Clarcj  some  manor  in  Mcath,  some 
church-land  in  Cork,  to  give  him  ready  refuge  and  sure  reward,  and  the 
extremes  of  escape  from  punishment  in  one  country,  and  the  reward  for 
crime  in  the  otber,  seemed  to  meet  in  the  mutual  detriment  of  Tyburn 
and  Tipperary,  which  were  alike  defrauded  of  their  legitimate  rights.       ^ 

But  to  return  to  the  MacMahons,  ^ 

The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  but  a  broken  remnant 
of  chiefs  or  gentlemen  in  the  old  lands  of  Moyana  and  Clonderalaw — 
they  had  totally  disappeared  from  the  wild  West  Coast ;  further  to  the 
east  one  Donongh  held  precarious  tenure  at  Cienagh.  In  what  way  he 
managed  to  survive  the  surrender  of  Limerick  is  not  apparent,  but  so  h 
long  as  Queen  Anne  lived  he  could  not  have  lacked  powerful  friends  | 
in  high  quarters.  His  wife  had  been  a  Bamewall — a  name  often  re- 
peated in  the  Rolls  of  Attainder,  but  her  grandmother  was  sister  to  Sarah 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  no  one  who  could  call  the  great  Sarah 
grand-aunt,  was  likely  to  suffer  much  at  the  hands  of  any  man-made  law,  M 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  things  changed  ;  Donough  had  too  ™ 
many  friends  and  relations  "  over  the  watcr^'  to  bide  long  in  quiet 
over  his  land.  His  wife's  three  brothers  were  fighting  in  Spain,  Turkey, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  his  own  kith  and  kin  were  marching  and 
countermarching  under  the  orders  of  Villars,  Vendome,  or  Villaroy. 
It  was  all  too  much  for  Donough,  he  got  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds 
on  a  last  mortgage  of  the  estate,made  Clenagh  over  in  trust  to  a  cousin, 
one  Sir  Donough  O'Brien,  and,  taking  ship  at  the  Shannon  mouth  with 
his  eldest  boy,  sailed  away^  for  ever,  from  the  old  home. 

Sir  Donough  O'Brien,  the  trustee,  had  become  empowered  to  hold 
property  in  Ireland  by  a  process  not  unusual  in  those  days.  His 
mother,  Monie  Rua  MacMahon,  a  few  years  earlier  had  conformed  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  She  "  renounced  the  errors  of  tlie  Roman  Church 
and  embraced  those  of  the  Established  religion," — as  an  Irish  newspaper,  a 
few  years  later,  announced  a  similar  change  on  the  part  of  a  nobleman. 
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witli  a  remarkable  expression  of  opinion  which  deserves  record*  "  Better 
one  old  woman  be  damned/^  she  said,  "than  O'Brien  and  MacMahon 
be  beggars/*  Verily,  the  blood  of  Born  had  not  degenerated — water 
ccrald  not  nnclasp  the  youthful  Tordelback'a  grasp  from  the  hair  of  his 
caemy.  Seren  hundred  years  later  fire  was  powerless  to  drag  from  the 
old  dame,  Monie,  the  acres  of  Corca  Basca ! 

When  Donough  MacMahon  sailed  away  from  the  Shannon,  with  the 
world  all  before  him,  he  could  have  been  no  stranger  wheresoever  he 
turned.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  the  first  half  of  this 
eighteenth  century  he  would  have  found  himself  at  home  in  any  army 
in  Europe.  There  were  MacMahons  and  O'Briens  Ijring  asleep  under 
the  torf  at  Ramilies,  Blenheim,  and  Almanza ;  there  were  Barncwalls 
&Qd  HamUtons  (wife^s  people)  quiet  enough  at  Marsiglia^  Malplaquet^ 
and  Sanveme ;  but  there  were  plenty  of  others  still  left  to  take  their 
places  in  the  great  game. 

When  Berwick  falls  at  PhilHpsburg,  a  few  years  later,  one  kinsman 
st&nding  by  his  chief  will  be  wounded  by  the  same  cannon-shot,  aa 
another  kinjBman,  a  generation  earlier,  had  stood  beside  Turenne  at  the 
final  moment  at  Sasbaeh.  Five  others  are  still  to  fall  at  Fontenoy ; 
at  Lauffield  three  more  are  to  go  down,  and  there  is  a  Bamewall  {wife's 
brother)  to  fall  fighting  the  Turks,  at  Critzka,  in  Hamilton's  (wife's 
uncle)  regiment  of  Imperial  Cuirassiers. 

Amid  all  these^  and  many  more,  kinsmen  and  relations,  Donough 
had  a  wide  field  of  war  to  choose  from.      He  selected  the  service  of  the 
Bapire,  and  in  the  year   1753,  like  the  son   of  the  great   Napoleon, 
"died  an  Austrian  Colonel/'    Terence,  the  eldest  son,  was  also  an  officer 
ift  the  Imperial  service ;  he  never  revisited  the  land  of  his  birth ;  there 
wai  plenty  of  work  for  him   in   Silesia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  the 
hills  of  Corca  Basca  and  the  castle  at  Clenagh  must  have  remained  to 
him  only  as  a  vague  memory  of  boyhood.     At  last  there  came  back  from 
WT  the  sea  one  Stanislaus  Maximilian  James  MacMahon,  a  right  noble- 
looking  young  man,  whose  Christian  names  give  a  glimpse  of  the  strange 
conglomerate  of  royalty  which  he  served.     He  came  back  to  take  up 
the  old  castle  of  Clenagh,  and  to  redeem  the    acres.      Better  had  he 
remained  in  foreign  parts  to  lay  his  bones  on  some  Silesian  battle-field 
fighting  the  Great  Prederick  for  Maria  Teresa.     Better  the  big  war  in 
Ctrinthia  against  the  Turk  than  the   petty  strife  against  penal  code 
and  law  process  in  Clare.     True,  Clenagh  was  still  his  own ;  CyBrien 
hid  kept  trust.     Stanislaus  set  up  in  the  old  castle,  and  for  a  time  all 
went  well.      He  was  tall,  good-looking,  and  graceful,  as  well  he  might 
he — the  blood  of  beauty  was  in  his  veins.    Milesian  through  forty  known 
generations,  and  twice  as  many  unknown  ones,  he  had  also  in  him  the 
Hamilton  strain,  which  held  the  blood-royal  of  Stuart  and  Bruce  in  its 
veins.     He  married  beauty,  and  an  only  daughter,  Lucinda  Esmonde ; 
hut  all  that  could  not   shake   off  the    grasp   of  the   mortgagee   upon 
Clenagh^  or  lift  the  old  name  to  its  formex  level.     There  were  mort^ 
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gages  still  running  that  went  back  to  1670,  and  charges  for  marriage 
portions  that  dated  from  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  i  nor  could  the 
encroachments  of  the  new  interest  be  successfully  resisted.  The  documents 
from  which  this  narrative  is  compiled  contain  sundry  allusions  to  various 
"  townslands  which  have  been  purloined  by  Mr.  Scott  and  others  of  the  V 
adjacent  neighbours/* 

Amid  such  pleasant  neighbours^  and  with  so  many  embarrassments, 
poor  Stanislaus  did  not  long  hold  out.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  strain 
of  foreign  blood  (his  mother  was  a  German  lady)  may  have  weakened 
the  native  fibre  of  the  MacMahons.  Worry,  to  some  natures,  is  more 
fatal  than  war;  and  in  1757  Stanislaus  was  added  to  the  great  majorityj 
leaving  behind  him  a  young  widow  with  two  ehildreni — a  son,  Don  at, 
afterwards  a  priest  in  Parisj  and  a  daughter,  the  last  of  her  name,  who 
carried  with  her  as  a  marriage  portion  to  the  Coppingera  of  Cork,  some 
4000  acres  of  wild  upland  pasture,  all  that  was  saved  from  sale,  fore* 
eloRurCj  and  forfeit  of  the  once  wide  lands  of  Cienagh  * 

And  now  to  the  moral  of  our  narrative — the  question  of  the  owner- 
ship and  possession  of  the  land  in  Ireland. 

In  one  of  his  recent  essays,  Ruskiu,  speaking  of  the  people  of  a 
country — "  the  ground-del vers^^ — in  distinction  to  the  conquerors,  says 
that  while  the  invader,  Frank,  Goth,  or  Roman,  may  fluctuate  hither 
and  thither  in  chasing  or  flying  troops,  "  the  rural  people  must  still  be 
diligently,  sDently,  and  with  no  time  for  lamentation,  jjloughing,  sow- 
ing, and  cattle-breeding !"  ^ 

And  so  they  were  in  Corca  Basca  as  elsewhere,  in  roughest  and  most™ 
outlandish  fashion — growing  their  scanty  crops  farther  up  the  hilUsides 
year  by  year,  as  ever  the   rising  tide  of  more  prosperous  acquisition 
forced  them  into  loftier  altitudes* 

AU  through  this  eighteenth  century  the  people — ^tillers  of  the  soil — 
turf-cutter,  potatoc-planter,  and  oat-sower— were  sunk  in  liopclcsa  misery. 
The  leaders  were  gone,  never  to  return,  and  between  the  new  proprietors 
and  the  old  poverty-stricken  peasantry  there  was  a  gulf  of  hopeless 
difference. 

The  people  could  not  ''  eottou^^  to  the  new  order.  The  Irish  peasant 
could  serve  the  Norman  noble  with  matchless  fidelity.  He  could  accept 
as  his  leaders  the  younger  son  of  a  Hamilton  or  a  Herbert  in  Elizabeth's 
and  James  I/s  confiscations,  but  he  could  not  give  hand  of  seniceship, 
or  heart  of  obedience,  to  the  regicide  of  1049,  or  the  undertakers  of 
IG89.     Nor  could  he  blot  from  his  memory  the  race  that  was  gone. 

Ruskin  says  *'  the  people  of  a  land  must  plough,  and  sow,  and  cattle- 
raise,  with  no  time  for  lamentation,"  They  may  not  weep,  but  they 
vrill  think, — the  ploughman   as   he  follows  the  furrow  will  sometimes.^ 

*  This  remnant  was  destined  in  the  course  of  time  tt»  come  back  a^^ain  to  Celtic  owner- 
ahip.  A  brotlier  of  Daniel  OT'onnell  (tlie  Liberator)  marrird  tbe  grmMldaiigbtfr  of 
Staiaislaus,  and  Cienagh  statula  to  day  in  the  name  of  the  infant  eon  and  ^idow  of  the  late 
Morgan  John  O'ConnoJL  To  Mrs,  Ah  J.  O'Coundl,  daughter  of  the  wdlkuown  ULarlea 
liiaiicODi,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  t5ie  family  particidars  abuvc  related. 
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I  UDcarth  a  Luman  skull  j  the  sower  will  scatter  Lis  seed  upon  a  battle- 
I  field;  the  herder  of  cattle  will  seek  shelter  from  the  tempest  among  the 
I  vails  of  some  crumbliug  castle,  and  amid  the  pauses  of  their  labours 
I  the?  will  think, — at  least  the  Celtic  peasant  will,  building  up  in  his  own 
I  iasliiau  the  ruined  edifice  of  the  past,  endowing  the  old  race  with 
P  itrc'ugth,  symmctrv,  open-handedne<ss,  and  valour  that  will  ever  show 

ia  poor  comparison  the  "  gentleman"  of  the  present, 

I      WLen  the  "  wild  geese^^  sailed  away  from  Ireland  they  carried  with 

ptkem  the  heart  of  the  Irish  people  :   the  tribes  lived  on  in  a  ^shattered 

and  disordered  peasantry;  the   chiefs  and  leaders  vanished  from  the 

land;  for  a  time  there  was  the  stupefaction  of  despair,  and  then  amid 

the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  lurid  lights  of 

lawless  feetion  and   of  midnight   outrage   began   to  show  themselves. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  master-mind  of  Edmund  Burke 

could  detect  plainly  enough  the  cause  of  the  malady,  while  he  was,  like 

others  of  later  date,  powerless  to  cure  it.     "A  plebeian  oligarchy,"  he 

^m  vrites,  *^ia  a  monster,  and  no  people,  not  absolutely  domestic^  or  predial 

P  slaves,  win  long  endure  it/^ 

It  was  doubly  unfortunate  that  this  "  plebeian  oligarchy^'  should 
We  been  set  up  in  Ireland  before  the  condition  of  laud  ownership, 
^iiich  is  to-day  in  vogue,  should  have  had  time  to  take  deep  root  in 
tile  minds  and  habits  of  the  Irish  people. 

When,  as  we   have  before  stated,  Donough-na-Glanna  divided  his 

^^aritonr   of  West    Clare    among    his   three    sonsj   he    was   in  reality 

^^Jopting,  for  the  first  time,  the  new  law  of  possession  which  marked  the 

^Oirminjition  of  the  tribal  tenure,  and  the  substitution   of  landlord  and 

*^nant    for    chief  and   people.     This  change-^the  most  important  that 

'^^y  people  can  be  called  upon  to  conform  to — has  at  all  times  evoked 

^^^poaition  from  the  tribe.     The  change  from   chief  to  landlord,  from 

"^^Ifloisiiijui  to  tenant,  has  not  been  willingly  accepted  even  where   chicf- 

^^^nship  and  landlordism   have   been  but  diderent   titles  in   the  same 

^tamily.      How  much  less  was  it   likely  to  prove   successful  where   a 

Complete  change  of  masters  supervened  almost   immediately  upon   the 

change    of   tenure.       For,  although    the    beginning    of    the    fifteenth 

century  witnessed  the   first  attempt  of  the  chiefs  to  place  themselves 

in  the  actual  ownership  of  the  soil  on  which  their  people  dwelt,  it  was 

not  until  two  hundred  years  later  that   the  full  consequences  of  the 

change  made  themselves  apparent  to  the  people.     From  the  close  of  the 

reign  of  Mary  to  the  beginning  of  the   reign   of  Anne,  Ireland  was   a 

prey   to  almost   incessant   strife.     The   long   wars    of   Elizabeth  with 

Desmond  and  O^Neill,  the  conflict  of  James  with  Tyrone,  the  rebellion 

€f  1641,  and  subsequent  strife  of  twenty  years,  the  struggle  following 

the  revolution  of  1G88 — all  these  fierce  and  sanguinary  wars  prevented  the 

realities  of  the  new  system  being  brought  home  to  the  people.     At  last 

there   was   peace,  the  peasants  ttood  face  to  face  with  the  new  tenure, 

I    but  the  old  leaders,  the  gentlemen  who  might  have  rendered  ihc  transition 
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posrible,  who  might  have  been  accepted  as  landlords  by  the  people  over 
whom  they  had  ruled  as  chiefs,  had  wholly  vanished  from  the  scene. 

Where  were  they  gone  ?  We  have  already  partly  answered.  They 
were  scattered  above  ground  and  belpw  it  over  half  the  States  of 
Europe.  O'Neill  was  in  Rome^  O'Brien  in  the  Camp  at  Grenelle,  the 
Desmond's  headless  body  lay  mouldering  in  the  little  churchyard  of 
Killanamana^  Ormond  was  an  exile  at  Avignon,  O'Donnell  was  in 
Spain ;  Nugent,  De  Lacy^  MacMahon,  Esmonde,  De  Burgh,  Dillon^ 
OTonnor,  MacCarthy,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  fighting  and  falling  ia 
the  cause  of  every  king  and  country  save  their  own,  They  were  hope- 
lessly gone,  and  in  their  old  places  stood  a  new  race  of  men  alien  in 
nationality,  hostile  in  faith,  opposite  in  aentiment  to  the  people  beneath 
them ;  men  who  felt  and  lived  as  a  foreign  garrison  in  the  land,  men 
who  hated  the  people  and  were  in  turn  detested  by  the  people ;  men 
who  drank  "  the  glorious,  piou^Sj  and  immortal  memory"  on  the  anni- 
versary of  one  king's  death,  with  religious  observance,  and  sat  down 
to  a  dinner  of  calf  a  head  on  the  30  th  of  January  in  mockery  of  another 
king's  ex(  cution ;  men  who  stood  almost  as  completely  isolated  from 
their  fellow-beings  beneath  them  as  though  they  had  been  the  white 
garrison  of  a  Western  prairie  fort  amid  a  wilderness  of  Red  Indians, 
Here,  then,  was  lost,  and  lost  for  ever,  "  the  touch,'*  to  use  a  military 
expression,  of  the  Irish  people.  Henceforth  there  would  be  wild, 
spasmodic  effort  of  law  to  force  the  reluctant  people  to  accept  "  for 
worse,"  if  they  would  not  take  "  for  better,"  the  new  order  of  things ; 
there  would  be  oscillations  of  goveroment,  outbreak  of  people's  passion, 
repression,  and  the  rest  of  it ;  but  of  the  kinship  that  comes  of 
common  race,  the  bond  of  a  faith  held  together,  the  union  that  holds 
hopes,  fears,  and  dangers  past  and  to  come,  linked  in  an  undivided 
destiny,  there  was  not  to  be  one  chord  of  sympathy  vibrating  through 
the  social  structure  of  Ireland.  On  the  one  side,  the  "  new  interest" 
would  find  itself  year  by  year  forced  into  more  exclusive  isolation,  but 
growing  weaker  through  absenteeism,  the  spirit  of  modem  opinion,  and 
the  influence  of  New  World  ideas.  On  the  other,  the  people,  ever 
drifting  farther  away  from  the  memory  of  obedience  and  regard  for 
their  old  masters,  would  become  more  hopelessly  estranged  from  the 
classes  above  them,  more  prone  to  wander  after  wild  experiments,  to 
listen  to  the  teaching  of  dangerous  doctrines,  to  catch  the  echo  of 
distant  democracies,  remaining  deaf  to  the  solid  sound  of  sense  that  also 
comes  from  them. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  Ireland  and  its  people  during  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  to-day  the  nation,  like  some  ship  to 
which  movement  is  danger,  and  repose  is  impossible,  drifts  hither 
and  thither  upon  a  stormy  ocean,  her  captain  and  officers  all  gone,  her 
crew  sulky  and  mutinous,  her  helm  held  by  men  who  seek  vainlv  i^ 
the  darkness  for  those  headland  lights  of  Peace  and  Progress*  v^ 
which  lie  the  smooth  waters  of  Content,  M 
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THE  dialogue  of  which  I  am  ahout  to  give  a  report  is  not  al- 
together imaginary.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  was  actually 
fpoken  last  Easter  Day  at  a  very  pleasant  place  on  the  south  coast  of  fair 
England,  with  the  wayes  of  the  sea  dancing  and  laughing  close  at  hand 
in  the  sunshine*  The  dream^  which  serves  as  its  text,  was  actually 
dreamt  on  the  preceding  nighty  when  the  sky  was  bathed  in  the  full 
splendour  of  the  Paschal  moon.  It  was  difficult  to  be  downcast  at  a 
time  so  bright  and  hopeful. 


^ 


A,  I  had  a  Tery  vivid  dream  in  the  night.  I  was  present  at  the 
funeral  which,  as  you  knowj  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  up  to  town 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  moved  about  in  the  house  among  the 
mourners,  without  being  in  the  very  least  degree  able  to  realize  the 
death  of  my  friend  as  a  cause  for  moumiog.  I  saw  the  coffin  placed 
in  the  hearse,  and  in  due  course  I  was  marshalled  to  a  place  in  the 
funeral  procession^  which  place  proved  to  be,  not  in  a  mourning-coach, 
but  in  my  own  carriage.  By  my  aide,  in  the  shadow,  sat  a  gentleman 
who,  after  being  silent  for  a  short  time,  said  to  me  in  a  well-known  voice, 
^  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  death  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
tabject  for  mourning,  and  that  '  the  trappings  of  woe  ^  are  out  of  place 
on  an  occasion  like  this/^  I  looked  up  to  see  who  it  was  who  had  thus 
divined  my  own  thoughts,  and  saw,  without  the  least  feeling  of  surprise  or 
tmst,  that  the  speaker  was  no  other  than  the  friend  whose  body  was  then 
in  the  hearse  on  its  way  to  the  grave.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  natural 
tint  he  should  thus  divine  my  thoughts  and  that  we  should  be  together, 
be  talking  and  1  listening,  as  if  death  had  not  parted  us.  It  also  seemed 
to  me  to  be  quite  natural  that  a  moment  or  two  later  he  shoidd  vanish 
away  as  be  didj  and  I  be  left  alone  as  I  was,  with  a  strong  conviction 
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that  1  ought  to  be  able  to  come  and  go  aud  diyine  and  speak  as  he  had   1 
done*     What  do  you  say  to  all  this  ? 

B,  Every  one,  I  suppose^  may  be  set  down  as  more  or  l^s  crazy  when 
he  loses  the  guidance  of  his  senses  as  he  does  in  dreaming,  i 

A.  Very  generally,  no  doubt,  but  not  always.     At  all  events,  it  does 
not  do  to  trust  too  implicitly  in  this  guidance. 

B.  Why  so?  I 
A,  Because,  in  so  doing,  you  are  in  danger,  sooner  or  later,  of  coming 

to  look  upon  yourself  as  a  mere  animal  whose  life  is  dei)endent  nponeer-   I 
tain  changes  in  a  mortal  material  mechanism  which  mu^t  cease  at  death.    I 

-B.  There  is,  I  think,  small  risk  of  my  sticking  fast  in  the  mire  of  ] 
matter  in  this  way,  for  I  am  ready  to  believe,  not  only  that  matter  may   ' 
be  much  less  opposed  to  spirit  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  but 
also  that  my  life  must  have  a  firmer  foundation  than  any  that  can  be 
found  for  it  in  my  cYcr-chauging  mortal  body,  and  that  the  death  of  this   1 
body  does  not  necessarily  mark  the  eud  of  this  life.     I  err,  if  I  err  at 
all,  by  being  too  much  inclined  to  idealism. 

A.  Matter,  as  you  say,  may  not  be  so  much  opposed  to  spirit  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  It  is  ccrtaioly  more  than — what  is  implied 
in  its  old  Greek  name,  v\i} — mere  building  material.  Instead  of  being 
made  np  of  inert,  impenetrable,  and  indivisible  atoms  or  particles,  it 
may  be  made  up  of  active,  penetrable,  and  infinitely  divisible  centres  of 
force.  What  is  risible  and  tangible  as  a  solid  or  fluid  at  one  time 
may,  without  doubt,  be  invisible  and  intangible  as  vapour  at  another  > ' 
time.  In  a  word,  the  ever-shifting  view  of  material  objects,  which 
may  or  may  not  present  itself  when  the  senses  arc  closed  in  a  dream, 
may  be  nearer  the  truth,  as  regards  matter,  than  that  comparatively 
nn-shifting  view  which  is  commonly  presented  when  the  dream  is  over  | 
and  the  senses  are  open.  ^1 

J5.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  get  beyond  the  notion  of  centres  cf H 
force,  and  to  look  upon  matter  as  a  visible  and  tangible  fortu  into  which  ] 
spirit  may  resolve  itself,  and  upon  this  form  as  resolvable  back  again 
into  invisible  and  intangible  spirit ;  and  so,  by  regarding  matter  as  a 
mode  ot  spirit*  to  reach  the  point  at  which  the  dreamer  has  arrii-ed,  i 
whose  movements  hither  and  thither  are,  in  spirit  at  least,  unopposed] 
by  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  material  obstacle.  An  idealist  like  I 
myself  may  talk  in  this  way.  1 

A.  Nor  is  the  popular  notion  which  regards  your  body  as  somctlang  j 
constant  more  satisfactory  than  the  popular  notion  of  matter.  lor,  so  J 
far  from  being  constant,  this  body,  like  the  passing  cloud  which  is  proJ 
duced  by  the  condensation  of  watery  vapour,  is  being  continually  rernadei 
out  of  fresh  ma  terial,  and  as  continually  unmade,  with  this  only  diflcrcnce,J 
that  the  process  of  remaking  and  unmaking hs  less  complicated  and  moreil 
rapid  in  the  case  of  the  cloud.  Only  let  the  ]»rocc8S  of  remaking  flUU 
unmaking,  of  reap[>earance  and  disappearance,  be  aufhcicntly  aor  I 

and  it  is  quit  c  conceivable  that  the  body,  which,  at  first  I 
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^  be  so  constant,  may  appear  and  disappear  and  reappear  as  snddenly 
•*  it  does  do  in  a  dream — that  the  dreamer  may,  in  very  trnthj  be  a 
flBiH/,  in  the  body  at  one  moment  and  out  of  the  body  at  another. 
A  1  can  easily  fancy  that  all  this  may  be  true* 

A,  If  so,  then  I  think  you  may  go  with  me  a  little  further,  and  come  to 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  anything  so  constant  as  your  actual  self,  as  you  your- 
self;  cannot  be  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  your  inconstant  mortal 
ioifi,  and  that  the  death  of  this  botly  Jieed  not  mark  the  end  of  your  life. 
Nay,  without  any  great  difficulty  you  may  come  to  believe  that  this  life  has 
its  beginning  rather  than  its  ending  in  the  death  of  this  mortal  body, 
TOie  manifestation  of  life  in  any  of  its  many  modes  is  clearly  connected 
^th  »  slow  combustion  or  disintegration  of  the  body  which  is  of  the 
iMtttre  of  death.  In  order  to  continue  to  live,  you  have  to  continue  to 
de,  and  in  every  case  the  amount  of  this  life  is  directly  proportionate 
tJ>  the  amount  of  this  death.  As  to  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
Aid  therefore  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  complete  death  of  the  body^ 
iDstead  of  being  the  ending  of  life^  may  only  be  the  beginning  of  a  fuller 
life,  in  comparison  with  which  the  life  which  is  lived  in  the  body  may 
fce  death  rather  than  life — may  be  actual  death,  though  not  perhaps  the 
deepest  mode  of  death.  In  a  word,  I  am  more  or  less  at  liberty  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  no  impassable  gulf  between  the  dead  and  the  living;  that 
the  dead  and  the  living  may  exist  together  in  a  world  of  spirit,  in  which 
the  so-called  living  are  leas  living  than  veiy  many  of  the  so-called  dead ; 
^Iiaty  in  fact^  the  dead  may  come  and  go  as  they  do  in  dreams. 
B.  Oh  I 

A.  And  if  I  may  go  so  far,  I  may  probably  be  justified  in  thinking 
't'hat  my  true  relations  to  time  and  space  are  not  exactly  those  which  I 
tsclieve  them  to  be  when  I  am  most  awake.  In  point  of  fact,  my  imagina- 
tion at  once  sets  at  naught  the  notion  which  measures  time  in  moments 
^nd  space  in  footsteps,  by  continually  wandering  about  hither  and  thither, 
tackwards  and  forwards,  from  one  moment  to  any  other  in  time,  or  from 
I  one  point  to  any  other  in  space,  without  the  least  feeling  of  having  made 
^^«ny  movement.  And  how  is  this  ?  How  is  it  that  I  am  thus  at  once 
^^IBtroduced  into  a  world  of  spirit^  in  which  there  is,  as  it  were,  no  time 
L  ftud  space,  in  which  I  lose  the  distinction  between  now  and  then,  between 
^Hbere  and  there?  1  do  not  explain  the  fact  by  saying  that  it  is  a  mere 
^B  fiction  of  my  imagination.  Imagination  is  a  manifestation  of  my  own 
^y  leing.  Where  imagination  can  be,  there  /  must  be — in  spirit,  at  least, 
1  can  see  no  escape  from  this  conclusion.  In  a  word,  I  do  not  see  how 
to  account  for  the  operations  of  my  imagination  in  time  and  space, 
▼ithoiit  supposing  that  1  must  be  a  spirit  which  is  truly  alive  in  the  past 
and  future  as  well  as  in  the  present,  and  which  is,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  ubiquitous.  And  so  it  may  be  that  my  true  relations  to  time 
and  space  are  made  known  to  me  more  clearly  in  a  dream  than  at  any 
CT  time. 
J5.  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  put  implicit  trust  in  the  guidance  of  my 
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-waking  senses.  On  the  contrary^  I  am  much  more  disposed  to  agree 
with  you  than  to  differ  from  you.  But  I  must  know  more,  much  more, 
before  I  can  helievej  as  you  seem  to  do,  that  dreams  have  any  serioiift 
significance;  and  I, do  not  know  how  to  set  about  acquiring  this 
knowledge. 

A.  You  may  begin  very  properly  by  enquiring  into  the  sigmificance  of 
conscience ;  and  afterwards,  as  properly,  you  may  extend  the  enquiry  so 
as  to  take  in  sympathy,  and  memory,  and  imagination,  and  reason,  and 
will,  and  faith.     What  do  you  say  about  couscience  ? 

B,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  look  upon  conscience^  not  only  as  a  power 
within  me  which  has  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  as  a  power 
above  me  which  rewards  me  when  I  choose  the  good,  and  punishes  me 
in  the  contrary  case — as  a  power  which  is  altogether  opposed  to  evil.  I 
also  feel  myself  obliged  to  look  upon  this  power  which  is  at  once  in  me 
and  above  me  as  spirit^  for  good  and  evil  are  abstract  conceptions  which 
can  only  be  entertained  by  a  power  which  is  spirit  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.  What  then?  Is  there  that  in  me  which  is  really  divine 
spirit  ?     Am  I  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  the  image  of  God  ? 

A.  I  think  the  history  of  conscience  is  only  intelligible  when  it  is 
supposed  to  point  to  a  Divine  Spirit  above  me  who  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  evil,  and  to  myself  as  really  participating  in  this  spirit.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

B.  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion. 

A,  I  am  also  led  to  conclude  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  thus  inter- 
preting the  history  of  conscience  by  the  fact  that  I  respond  as  I  do  to 
the  calls  of  sympathy.  If  there  be,  as  so  many  think,  only  a  material 
basis  for  life,  in  which  imperfect  and  independent  centres  of  being  are 
ever  striving  to  better  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  centres,  similar 
and  dissimilar,  there  is  room  enough  for  antipathy,  but  none,  that  I  can 
find,  for  sympathy.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  the  true  basis  of  my  life  be 
a  spirit  which  as  spirit  is  so  far  all- pervading  as  to  interpenetrate  all 
other  beings  higher  or  lower  in  rank  than  my  own,  then  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  all  other  beings  are  scarcely  less  parts  of  myself 
than  are  the  parts  of  which  ray  own  bodily  frame  is  composed,  and  that 
I  may,  nay  must,  sympathize  with  them  as  parts  of  myself.  I  see  an 
explanation  of  sympathy  here  :  I  sec  it  nowhere  else.  Indeed,  by  look- 
ing into  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  I  can  in  a  measure  see 
that  in  order  to  become  perfect,  I  must  cuter  into  communion  with 
God,  and  man,  and  all  other  creatures,  so  far  as  to  lose  sight  of  myself 
as  having  any  selfish  or  separate  interests,  so  far  even  as  to  love  God 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  my  neighbour 
as  myself — that  I  must  be  the  subject  of  a  process  of  transformation 
which  is  altogether  opposed  to  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  which  has  found  so  much  favour  in  the  present  day. 
And  thus,  by  enquiring  into  the  significance  of  the  sympathy  without 
which  my  being  is  altogether  imperfect  and  evil,  I  find  that  instead  of 
being  a  mere  mortal  body,  isolated   and   independent  VitvA   alive  for  a 
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sbort  time  only,  I  may  be  a  spirit  which  can  Tcry  properly  lay  claim  to 
beiog:  really  akin  to  The  Omnipresent  Supreme  Spirit  who  is  revealed  to 
me  as  erermore  living  and  lovable  and  loving. 
A  I  Lave  nothing  to  say  in  contradiction. 

A.  Nor  can  you  deal  with  the  history  of  memory  satisfactorily  in  any 
other  way.  By  an  act  of  memory  the  past  is  recalled  and  made  to  li\"e 
OTcr  again  in  the  present.  Or  rather  it  is  as  if  you  had  never  ceased  to 
live,  as  if  in  the  act  in  question  you  had  to  do  with  a  spirit  which  repu- 
diates the  idea  of  deaths  and  does  not  clearly  recognize  the  bounds  of 
time  and  place  as  insuperable.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

B.  It  may  be  so.  I  can  see  some  light  by  looking  in  this  direction* 
1  an  see  nothing  but  utter  darkness  in  the  view  according  to  which 
there  b,  somewhere  in  my  brain,  which  is  held  to  ''  secrete  thought  as 
the  stomach  secretes  gastric  juice/*  an  indelible  hieroglyphic  record  of 
ereiy  moment  in  ray  past  life  which  must  be  turned  over  and  read 
▼henever  I  remember  that  moment.  I  cannot  connect  the  notion  of 
anything  so  imperishable  as  the  phenomena  of  memory  with  anything  so 
perishable  as  brain-pulp — ^with  anything  perishable ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
a^ee  with  you  in  thinking  that  these  phenomena  must  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  I  am  an  ever-living  ubiquitous  spirit  which  even  now  ignores 
tiie  past  by  ever  leading  a  divine  life  in  the  present, 

A,  The  more  I  look  into  the  subject  the  more  am  I  convinced  that 
10  sound  theory  of  memory  can  be  built  up  upon  any  narrow  material 
t^sis.     I  must,  for  example,  look  upon  the  musicians,  and  the  audience, 
^Ud  the   concert-room  as  in  a  very  real  manner  within  me^  if  I  am  to 
Understand  at  all  how  it  is  that  the  grand  symphony  of  Beethoven  which 
I  heard  a  few  nights  ago  is  in  no  way  confounded  with  other  symphonies^ 
^T  with  the   same  symphony  heard   at  other  times.      How  do  I  know 
that  never  before  did   I  hear  this  particular  symphony  played  so  well  V 
Surely  not  by  comparing  any  notes  of  different  performances  which  I 
bave  made  for  myself  in  my  mortal  body,  or  which  have  been  made  for 
me   in  this  body.     Such  a  notion  is  barely  conceivable   in  the  case  of 
a  solo  :   such    a  notion   is   altogether  inconceivable  in   the  case   of  a 
symphony  which  so  far  transcends  my  power  of  comprehension.    Indeed, 
I  am  altogether  in  the  dark  until  I  remember  that  I  may  be  a  living 
ubiquitous  spirit   which    is  more  or  less  in  communion  with  the  musi- 
cians and  audience  and  concert-room ;  and  that  each  musician,  and  each 
listener,  and  the  very  concert-room,  as  parts  of  myself,  may  be  helping 
me  to  receive  and  retain  that  which  I  hear*     In  this  case  each  musician 
in  an  especial  manner  does,  as  it  were,  the  work  which  I  wrongly  suppose 
to  be  done  for  me  by  a  brain-cellj  and  keeps  for  me  the  notes  which  be  is 
instrumental  in  producing ;  and  I  need  not  perplex  myself  by  wondering 
how  it  is  that  I  do  not  forget  his  way  of  rendering  the  notes,  or  confound 
it  with  the  way  in  which  the  notes  have  been  rendered  by  himself  or 
another  musician  at  another  time*     In  this  case  each  member  of  the 
audience  and  every  part  of  the  concert-room  saves  me  trouble  by  keep- 
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ing  for  me  that  particular  memorial  with  which  he  or  It  is  concemeo^ 
And  as  with  the  memory  of  thia  particular  symphony,  so  with  all  other 
memories ;  I  am  altogether  at  fault  until  I  begin  to  see  that  I  must 
look  upon  myself  as  to  a  certain  degree  identified  with  the  persons  and 
things  remembered  by  including  them  in  my  own  spirit^  and  keeping 
firm  hold  of  them.  For  without  this  power  of  inchiding  and  keeping 
firm  hold  I  must  be  ever  living  a  new  life,  in  wliich  there  can  be  no 
old  snrroundingSj  in  which  there  can  be  nothing  to  be  remembered, 

B,  You  make  a  demand  upon  fancy  here  which  feWj  I  fear,  will  he 
disposed  to  grant. 

A,  Not  a  greater  than  that  which  I  must  make  and  you  must  aUow 
if  we  are  to  deal  at  all  satisfactordy  with  our  next  topic,  which  is  that 
of  the  imaghmiion.  Here,  very  plainly,  you  have  to  do  with  yourself 
as  a  power  which  refuses  to  be  ^^  cabined^  cribbed,  confiQed''  within 
the  bounds  of  mortal  body  or  any  bounds^  and  wliich  claims  to  be 
poetic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  creative.  Here,  very 
plainly 

B.  I  allow  that  the  phenomena  of  the  imagination  are  utterly  unin- 
telligible unless  there  be  in  man  a  spirit  which  participates  in  the 
nature  of  The  Creator  so  far  as  to  be,  not  only,  as  you  have  already 
indicated,  superior  to  time  and  space,  but  also,  as  you  now  add,  truly 
poetic  or  creative* 

A.  Nor  have  you  to  come  down  from  this  high  level  to  a  lower  when 
you  want  to  investigate  the  more  sober  workings  of  your  reason.  Here 
your  senses  are  wanted  rather  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  truth  after 
its  discovery  than  for  the  discovery  itself*  As  with  Solomon  in  the  dream 
in  wliich  wisdom  was  given  to  him,  so  with  you  when  you  are  en- 
lightened in  any  way,  the  wisdom  or  light  would  seem  to  enter  your 
mind  in  a  sort  of  dream,  by  intuition,  by  inspiration,  by  revelation. 
You  are,  almost  or  altogether,  as  passive  in  the  matter  as  if  you  were 
led  merely  by  instinct.  The  child  is  passive,  and  the  glimmer  of  light  it 
receives  is  not  delusive,  becanse^because,  it  may  be,  its  anf/elj  which  may 
be  the  spiritual  body  of  which  St,  Paul  speaks,  beholds  the  face  of  its 
Father  in  heaven,  who  is  the  '*  Father  of  lights*"  The  animal  which  is  only 
led  by  instinct  is  also  passive,  and  because  it  is  passive  the  light  which  it 
unconsciously  receives  from  the  same  source,  enables  it,  by  what  is  called 
instinct,  to  do  surely  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Indeed,  I  can 
very  well  imagine  that  I  should  have  '^  a  right  judgment  in  all  things,'^ 
that  all  my  rational  movements  would  be  as  wisely  directed  as  the 
movements  of  instinct,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  reason 
and  instinct  would  be  undistiDguishable,  if  I  could  put  myself  in  the 
same  passive  attitude  as  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  mere  animal, 
if  I  could  continue  to  be  sufficiently  child-like,  or  rather  if,  in  addi- 
tion, I  could  be  so  far  wistful  as  to  long  for  wisdom  and  light  as 
Solomon  did  when  wisdom  and  light  were  given  to  him.  But  I  am  ■ 
going  further  than  I  need  go,  for  all  I  wish  to  do  is  to  give  a  hint  or 
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two  vllich  may  serve  to  show  that  the  workings  of  reason  arc  not  to 
be  accounted  for  satisfactorily  except  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  in 
me  and  above  me  a  spiritual  power  which  in  its  fullest  development  is 
Bone  other  than  that  of  omniscience,  a  spiritual  power  which  can  only 
proceeil  from  Hira  who  is  oniniacient. 

B.  I  am  quite  of  your  way  of  thinking  here. 

A,  And  certainly  there  is  nothing  contradictory  to  these  conclusions 
in  the  history  of  your  will,  for  who  can  study  this  history  without  again 
ind  again  entertaining  the  thought  that  there  is  much  of  the  nature  of 
The  Omnipotent  Spirit  in  this  Titanic  power, 

B.  As  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  my  attention  was  to  be  directctl  in 
the  present  inquiry,  after  mentioning  willf  you  mentioned  faith.  Why 
did  you  do  so  ?  Is  that  wonder-working  power  of  which  the  liistory 
is  written  in  words  of  fire  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
HebrewBj  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  couscience  and  synipathy 
md  imagination  and  memory  and  reason  and  will  ?  Is  it  a  aubject  for 
ratiocination  ?     Am  I  to  believe  in  miracles  ? 

A*  If  what  I  have  said  about  the  significance  of  dreams  have  any 

truth  in   it,  a  point  of  view  is  gained  from   which  it   is  easy  to   see 

that  in  very   many   cases  what  seeme   to  be  unnaturalj  supernatural, 

niraciilouSj  may  be  quite  natural*     From  this  point  of  view  you  may 

Bce  that   the  notion  of  matter  may,  as   it   were,  be  sublimated   until 

it  becomes    spirit,    and   that  the    notion   of   spirit    may,  as    it   were, 

become    precipitated  as  matter.       Prom  this   point  of  view    you  see 

that  you  may  look  upon  yourself  as  spirit,  which   may  be  incarnated 

at  one   time  and   translated   out  of  reacti   of  the   senses   at   another. 

Kom   this   point  of  view  yon  may  see   that   changes   are  being  con- 

tmuonsly  wrought  in  yourself  which  are  of  the   nature  of  incarnation 

and   resurrection  and   inspiration.     From   this  point  of  view,  indeed, 

eaoogh  is  seen  to  make  it  even  possible  to  believe  that  the  doctrines 

of  The    Incarnation,     of    The    Kesurrcction,    and    of    The    Baptism 

vith  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  ordinary  course 

of  human  nature,  and  may  have    a  direct  bearing  upon   the  rational 

interpretation  of  that  nature.     In  a  word,  if  you  can  come  to  believe, 

as  I  do,  that  the  mystery  of  your  being  is  more  clearly  revealed  to  you 

in  certain  dreams  than  in  the  waking  state,  you  must  allow  that  much  of 

what  is  held  to  be  unnatural,  supernatural,  or  miraculous,  may  be  quite 

nataral,  that  all   that  is  said  about  the  power  of  faith  in  the  chapter 

already   referred  to   is   not  at   all   incredible.     Indeed,  if  it   be   true 

t  you   are   a   spirit  which   may  become  more  and  more  perfect  by 

tering  into  communion  with   God  and   man  and  nature   generally, 

and  which  can  only  become  perfect  in  tliis  way,  there  must  be  in  you, 

potentially  at  least,  adirine  power  over  Nature,  which  power  cannot  be 

1^8  or  other  than  that  which  is  ascribed  to  faith* 

B.  In  what  you  have  just  been  saying  you  have  divined  my  thoughts 
OM  clearly  as  did  your  dead  friend  yours  in  the  dream  which  has  served 
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aa  the  text  for  our  conversation*  And  how  is  this  ?  How  is  it  that  m; 
heart  is  open  to  you  when  my  lips  are  closed  ?  Is  it  that  your  spi 
is  in  communion  with  mine^  and  that  you  are  in  my  heart,  my  cor  cor* 
diuMf  wherever  that  centre  may  be,  almost  as  much  as  1  am  myself? 
Is  it  that  youj  by  thus  being  at  one  with  me,  may  divine  my  thought!! 
as  they  spring  into  existence,  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  God 
is  able  to  divine  them,  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  inspired  men 
are  admitted  more  or  leas  into  the  secret  counsels  of  God  ?  What  do 
you  say  ?  fl 

A.  I  say  that  it  may  very  well  be  bo.  Nay,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  otherwise, 

B,  You  cannot  look  upon  the  state  of  life  after  death  as  necessarily 
more  perfect  than  the  present  state  of  life — or  death  if  yon  will  have 
it  so. 

A,  Certainly  not.  I  believe  that  the  life  after  death  may  ever  tend 
to  become  more  and  more  perfect^  if  the  tendency  before  death  was 
upwards,  God-wards,  by  becoming  more  and  more  unselfiah  and 
sympathetic.  I  believe  that  the  life  after  death  may  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  imperfect,  if  the  tendency  before  death  was  downwaids, 
devilwards,  by  becoming  more  and  more  selfish  and  antipathetic — but 
not  for  ever,  because  I  cannot  but  believe  in  the  final  triumph  of  good 
over  evil,  I  believe^  indeed,  that  the  life  after  death  is  in  direct  con- 
tinuation with  the  life  l^efore  death,  that  it  preserves  the  same  upward 
or  downward  inclination  which  it  had  before  death. 
i  B.  After  what  you  have  said   I  can  find  a  meaning  which  I  never 

found  before  in  the  myth  of  the  blind  old  soothsayer  Teiresias,  who  went 
on  living  year  after  year  for  many  ages,  and  who  found  his  way  about 
with  his  golden  guiding  staff  more  surely  and  speedily  than  he  had 
ever  been  able  to  do  with  his  eyes  and  feet.  For  may  it  not  be  that 
this  man  was  blinded  by  Athene  in  order  to  teach  him  that  no  adequate 
conception  of  herself  as  an  ever-living,  all- wise,  ubiquitous  goddess  was 
to  be  tbrmed  from  anything  which  could  be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  or  by 
any  other  of  the  senses  ?  And  may  he  not  have  received  from  Athen^, 
afterwards,  the  power  of  prophecy  together  with  long  life  and  the 
wondrous  golden  guiding  staffs  in  order  to  show  that  any  full  measure 
of  wisdom  and  life  and  dominion  over  time  and  space — a  dominion 
which  may  be  typified  in  the  possession  of  the  golden  staff — could  only 
be  bestowed  by  ber  upon  him  whose  eyes  are  blinded  as  in  a  dream? 

A.  It  may  be  so*  At  all  events  I  am  quite  ready  to  agree  with  you 
in  thinking  that  much  truth  lies  hidden  in  many  of  those  delightful  myths 
which  tell  of  celestial  bemgs  who  came  and  went  among  men  without 
any  regard  to  any  material  or  mortal  obstacles,  and  of  men  who  were 
in  like  case.  I  cannot  discard  these  myths  as  meaningless  without  also 
discarding  as  meaningless  the  most  essential  particulars  in  a  history 
which  has  the  most  sacred  claim  upon  my  attention.  And  this,  most 
assuredly,  I  am  in  no  way  disposed  to  do. 
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B.  Do  you  seriously  believe  that   the  scriptural  view  of  mau  is  the 
fiew  which  ought  to  be  accepted  on  ratiouat  grounds? 

J^  Yes.  I  would  have  you  look  upon  mau  as  under  a  cloud  now, 
and  believe  that,  when  this  cloud  is  liftedj  you  will  find  reason  enough 
40  believe  that  man  was  really  created  in  the  image  of  God,  that  his 
poent  state  is  one  of  degradation,  and  that  his  future  state  may  be  one 
cf  more  than  complete  restoration,  I  would  have  you  look  upon  man, 
not  as  the  mere  head  of  animate  creation,  but  as  a  fallen  god, — ^as  a 
IdDg  who  is  actually  in  a  state  of  sin  and  death  while  he  remains  in  the 
BBOrtal  body, — as  a  being  who  is  not  properly  alive  until  he  is  literally 
bora  again  by  a  Pentecostal  process  which  carries  with  it  the  trans- 
fi^ration  and  resurrection  of  the  mortal  body, — as  a  being  whose  real 
body  is,  not  the  mortal  body  which  is  always  manifest  to  the  senses 
ttutil  it  vanishes  away  in  death,  but  the  immortal  spiritual  body  under- 
Ifing  this  mortal  body  and  giving  substance  to  it,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  so  manifest, — as  a  being  whose  foundation  and  essence  is  a  divine 
tpirit,  closely  akin  in  nature  to  The  Divine  Spirit,  of  which  the  necessary 
manifestation  in  form  is,  not  the  mortal,  untransfigurablc,  degraded^ 
nn-risen  body  which  now  is,  but  the  immortal,  transftgurable,  glorious 
body  to  the  existence  of  which  poets  and  prophets  and  apostles  alike 
bear  testimony »— as  a  being,  in  fact^  whose  real  nature  is  most  clearly 
mealed  to  us  in  the  history  of  Christ  the  Savioun 

B.  I  can  easily  look  upon  man  in  this  way  and  believe  as  you  do.  I 
can  also  believe  that  there  may  be  not  a  few  who  **  have  not  bowed  the 
km  to  Baal/'  but— 

A,  But  the  vast  majority  will  think  us  fools  for  talking  in  this  way. 
Thb,  I  suppose,  is  what  you  were  about  to  say  when  you  stopped  short, 
iod  this  is  what  you  might  have  said  very  properly.  At  all  events,  cost 
what  it  may,  I  feel  constrained  to  talk  in  this  way,  and  also  to 
Hj,  in  addition^  that  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  key  to  the 
mystery  of  human  nature  except  that  which  is  only  to  be  found  by 
•ecking  for  it  in  the  pages  in  which  the  mystery  of  One  God  in  Trinity 
*nd  Trinity  in  Unity  has  been  revealed  to  us.  Nay,  I  would  even  venture 
*0  go  further  still,  and  say  that  there  may  be  that  in  the  ordiuary 
luitary  of  man  which,  when  fully  read,  may  serve  to  make  this  mystery 
<Kf  iBjsteries  much  less  mysterious. 

A  As  it  seems  to  me,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  evidence  of 
tlie  senses  than  you  seem  to  be  disposed  to  pay. 

A.  I  am  not  all  disposed  to  make  light  of  this  evidence.  On  the 
eontrary,  I  appeal  to  it  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  conclusion  to 
whicb  we  have  been  already  led  by  the  evidence  which  has  been  under 
oonsideration.  For  what  do  I  find  when  I  make  this  appeal  ?  I 
find  that  the  senses  testify,  not  only  to  real  differences  in  nature,  btit  to  a 
unity  in  these  diiferences  which  is  not  less  real.  By  this  testitnony  I 
arrive  at  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  archetypal  unity 
in  all  living  beings.     By  this  testimony,  I  arrive  at  the  conviction  of 
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the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  correlation  in  all  modes  of  force,  physical! 
and  vital.  And  X\\\i%  without  any  difficulty j,  ray  senses  alone  mayl 
serve  to  carry  rae  to  a  point  in  which  an  actual  unity  is  seen  to  under-' 
lie  every  diversity  in  form  and  force, — in  which  the  one  prevailing 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  is,  not  that  of  isolation  and  inde[)end€ncc 
anywhere^  hut  thiit  of  communion  and  interdependence  every  where, — in 
which  all  material  forms  and  forces  are,  as  it  were,  ahout  to  be  absorbeA 
in  the  unity  of  spirit.  And  it  is,  I  think,  well  to  try  and  arrive  at  this 
point  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  may  be  gained  the 
respecting  more  than  one  physical  problem  of  importance. 
B,   How  do  yon  make  gtjod  this  latter  statement  ? 

A.  I  want  more  time  than  I  have  now  to  make  it  good  :  indeed,  no^ 
all  I  can  do  is  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  hy  hinting  that  this  doclrinef] 
of  communion  and  interdependence  of  all  bodies  in  a  sort  of  atmosphere 
of  all-pervading  spirit  makes  it  possible  to  believe  that  there  is,  fori 
example,  no  occasion  to  lose  one^s  breath  in  trying  to  keep  pace  with 
ray  of  solar  violet  hgbt  through  185^000  miles  in  a  second,  for  upward* 
of  90,000,000  of  miles,  and  to  watch  it  vibrating  or  trembling  all  the 
way  at  the  rate  of  700  million  million  times  in  the  same  short  period 
of  time^  or  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  rays  are  wasted  in  empty  space- 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Dissipation  of  Energy. 

B.  Indeed  ! 
A,  By  supposing  that  all  bodies    are  component  parts  in   a   grainf' 

whole  of  which  the  substance  is  all-pcrvadiug  spirit,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  look  upon  any  one  of  these  bodies  as  an  independent  and  dis* 
tinet  centre  of  force,  and  u])on  force  as  being,  to  a  great  extent,  wasted 
or  dissipated  by  radiation  into  empty  space,  than  it  is  to  suppose  that 
force  is  generated  in  the  mutual  reaction  of  two  or  more  of  these  bodies 
in  lines  between  these  bodies  and  nowhere  else,  and  that,  for  want  of 
this  reaction,  all  signs  of  force  would  be  absent  if  there  were  only  one 
body  in  the  universe.  As  it  would  seem,  this  idea  of  communion  and 
interdependence  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  eo-operation,  and  at  the  same 
time  oversets  the  notion  of  ijidc]>cndcnt  centres  of  radiant  force,  and 
with  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Dissipation  of  Eucrgy  wliich  is  based  upon  it. 
Nay  it  does  not  do  to  be  content  with  putting  the  notion  of  connecting 
lines  of  force  in  place  of  the  notion  of  rays  of  force,  for  when  the  sub* 
ject  is  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  which  is  found  in  the  notion  of 
all-pcTvading  spirit,  the  idea  of  force  is  lost  in  that  of  spirit,  and  the 
lines  of  force,  however  long  they  may  be^  at  once  shorten  down  into 
points  or  lengthen  out  indefinitely,  as  the  attention  happens  to  be  turned 
in  this  direction  or  that.  And,  furthermore,  a  point  is  reached  in  whicli 
it  is  possible  to  cease  to  wonder  at  the  raiiidity  of  a  beam  of  light  acro.ss- 
"the  wide  and  airy  deep,"  for  however  rapid  this  movement  may  he  it 
cannot  by  any  possibility  keep  pace  with  a  spirit  which,  by  being  at 
once  anywhere  or  every where^  does  not  even  recognize  the  e.\istenee  of 
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aaj  g^M  between  here  and  there  in  space,  or  between  now  and  then  in 
tone. 

B.  This  mode  of  reasoning  will^  I  fear^  find  little  acceptance  with 
the  majority  of  thinkers  now. 

A.  So  do  I.  At  the  same  time  I  maintain  that  this  is  the  way 
in  which  thought  ought  to  be  directed.  But  I  have  said  more  than  I  in- 
tended to  say  when  I  set  out^  for  my  intention  was  simply  to  show 
thit  the  regal  dignity  of  human  nature  may  shine  forth  more  clearly  in 
tome  dreams  than  it  ever  does  in  the  waking  state, — that  a  dream  like 
tfait  which  has  served  as  th^  text  for  our  conversation  is  highly  sig- 
nificant in  this  respect, — that,  in  fact, 

**We  are  »McA  tiufi 
As  Dreams  are  made  of:  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  Sleep  !" 

C.  B.  Radclippe. 
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fpHERE  is  a  curious  phenomenon ,  periodically  recurriDg  at  ever^ 
-^  phase  of  modern  French  history  :  whenever  the  men  at  the  head 
of  public  affairs  in  that  country  find  themselves  more  than  commonly 
harassed  and  embarrassed  by  the  difficulties  of  their  home  policy,  they 
are  tempted  to  resort  to  some  desperate  shift  of  unexpected  foreign 
adventure ;  and  it  almost  invariably  happens^  as  a  Nemesis  of  their 
rashness,  that  the  very  stroke  of  statecraft  by  which  they  hope  to  avert 
their  apprehended  downfallj  becomes^  if  not  the  immediate  cause,  at 
least  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  their  actual  overthrow.  That 
phrase,  II  me  faut  deborder,  with  which  the  greatest  of  gamblers 
who  ever  sat  on  the  French  throne — Napoleon  III. — ^greeted  Cavour, 
whom  he  had  summoned  to  the  Plombieres  inter\^iew,  in  Angus t^  1858, 
describes  the  state  of  mind  which  at  all  times  determined  the  Empcror'a 
own  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  ]\h  predecessors  and  successors. 

The  political  game  in  which  Napoleon  happened  to  Ije  engaged,  urged 
him  to  play  a  great  card ;  and  he  who  was,  at  that  very  moment, 
garrisoning  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope,  took  up  that  cause  of 
Italian  nationality  of  whichj  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had 
been  considered  a  consistent  foe.  And  it  was  that  very  principle  of 
nationality  which  made  him  a  conqueror  at  Solfcrino  that  ultimately 
involved  him  in  antagonism  with  Germany,  and  prostrated  him  at 
Sedan.  It  was,  in  Napoleon^s  opinion,  a  necessity  for  that  turbid  river, 
France,  to  overflow  its  banks ;  and  it  seemed  as  much  a  matter  of 
indiflferenee  to  him  whether  he  fought  for  or  against  Italy,  as  it  was  for 
*'  Garibaldi's  Englishman"  whether  he  showed  his  skill  with  the  rifle  by 
ishooting  Austrians  or  Piedmontese. 

It  has  always  been  so  :  when  the  ministers  of  Charles  X,  were  in 
that  condition  that  U  n'y  avail  pirn  une  seule  faute  d  eommeitre,  they 
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ifliised  that  eiKpcdition  to  Algiers  of  1830,  wliich  preceded  only  ty  twenty 

dnys  the  expulsion  of  the  last  of  the  Eonrbons.      Louis  Philipjie,  who 

followed,  looked  upon  that  African  enterprise  as  a  popular  meaflure,  and 

made  it  his  own.      He  tliou«?ht  that   the  conquest  and  colonization  of 

that  territory  would   admirably   answer   the    purpose   of  diverting  the 

people's    attention    from   domestic  di.stress,  and    wasted   thousands    of 

lives  and  millions  of  livres    in  the  furtherance  of  a  brigand  warfare  of 

vtich,  after  eighteen    years'  reign,  lie  only  saw  the   "  beginning  of  the 

tfid.^     And  when  the  end  came^  just  about  two   months  after  Abd-el- 

Kadcr^s  surrender,  it   was  the   turn   of  Lonis   Philippe  to   cross   the 

(Tiiimel,  a   fugitive  from   the  wrath   of  those    Parisians    whom  he  liad 

tiinly  hoped  to  amuse   and   cajole  by  the   display  of  the  Emperor   of 

Morocco's    umbrella,    and    the    humiliation    of   the    heroic    Kabylian 

captive. 

But  French  rulers  nerer  tired  of  the  mischief  that  their  ill-omened 
North- African  colony  wrought  thera.  It  was  only  when  they  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Germans,  in  1870,  that  they  perceived  to  what 
citcat  the  practice  of  petty  skirmishing  with  scattered  enemies  behind 
the  hushesj  which  had  won  so  many  of  their  Zouave  officers  the 
atf&bal's  baton,  had  demoralized  their  army,  and  unfitted  it  to  w  ithstand 
the  shock  of  big  battalions.  It  was  only  when  in  sober  moments  they 
Uaoced  the  profits  of  that  hard<won  province  against  the  outlay  it  had 
caosedi  that  some  of  their  wisest  men  wondered  whether  le  jeu  imlaii 
k  ckandtUe,  At  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Paris  of  1871,  France 
teeined  disenchanted  on  the  subject  of  military  glory.  "The  Devil  fell 
sjfk;  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be/'  France  had  to  put  her  house  in 
order,  and  renounce  foreign  ventures,  and  the  pride  with  which  she  had 
for  Tears  looked  upon  her  trans-Mediterranean  conquest  had  visibly  sab- 
wded  into  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  vexation. 

But  ftll  is  changed  now :  **  The  Dc^HI  got  wcll,^^  and  we  know  what 
heetme  of  bis  vocation  for  a  monastic  life.  It  had  never  come  into  any 
Frmchmau^s  mind  that  Algeria,  cost  what  it  might,  could  or  should  bc- 
abitu3oned.  It  might  be  of  no  more  value  to  them  than  Moses  Prim- 
t^%  gross  of  spectacles,  but  it  was  all  that  France  had  to  show  fcnr 
fctt  money  ;  France  and  the  colony  were  wedded  for  better  for  worse. 
Alpria  most  never  be  lost ;  it  must  not  even  be  endangered ;  its 
liOMidaries  must  be  strengthened ;  its  territory  rounded  off;  its  frontier 
line "  rectified/^  And  France  could  not  consider  this  done,  France 
coold  never  have  rest,  till  that  line  reached  the  ocean  over  Morocco,  on 
tl^c  one  side,  aod  till,  on  the  otherj  it  extended  over  Tunis  and  Tripoli 
to  Egypt. 

To  ihe  present,  as  to  the  late,  ruler  of  France,  il  fallaii  de&order. 
U  Gambetta  had  manifold  obstacles  to  overcome  before  he  could  openly 
f'ljov  that  dictatorship  which  he  has  long  wielded  under  the  nominal 
i*fe&idcncy  of  M-  Grevy.  His  scheme  of  a  scrutin  de  Uste  which  is  to 
oiakc  him  the  Elect  of  all  France,  has  only  been  carried  by  a  very 
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feeble  majority  in  a  stiil  imperfectly  disciplined,  and  not  yet  thoroughly 
packed  assembly-  His  triumphant  progress  to  Cahors,  like  his  previous 
visit  to  Cherbourg^  has  been  an  experiment  of  somewhat  doubtful  iasue* 
tHmbetta,  like  Louis  Napoleon,  must  have  it  in  his  power  in  any 
eiiiergency  to  throw  himself  on  the  people  ;  to  appeal  from  a  France 
sober,  to  a  Prance  intoxicated.  He  must  humour  his  Frenchmen  by 
ptmying  on  their  Tain-glon\  He  must  dazzle  them  by  some  exploit 
iaitaring  tLcir  Chauvinism.  And,  for  want  of  better  things,  he  feels 
ibmX  it  will  be  something  for  him,  if  matters  come  to  a  plebiscite,  to 
fae  able  to  stand  up  against  all  opponents  as  the  conqueror  of  Tunisia. 

But  although  it  is  easy  and  natural,  at  this  moment^  thus  to  refer  the 
Tunisian  ditKcuIty  to  the  above  causes,  no  doubt  there  existed  of  old 
iu  that  Regency  such  germs  of  international  jealousies  and  dissensions 
as  could  nut  fail  in  the  long  run  to  lead  to  serious  complications  and 
viulrnt  outbreaks.  Before  Italy  existed  as  a  nation,  there  was  already 
tin  Italian  colony — a  cluster  of  Italian  colonies — near  the  site  of  old 
i*^rthagi\  Four  of  the  former  petty  states  of  the  Peninsula — Piedmont, 
Na{)lr»i  l^lHcally,  and  Rome — not  to  mention  San  IVlarino^ — had  their 
f*oh!iui'i  accredited  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  The  natives  or  descendants  of 
imtivei  (»f  tliOHC  Htatcs  far  uutnunibcred  the  subjects  of  all  other  coun- 
trtto  J  iind,  bound  together  as  tlicy  were  by  the  ties  of  blood,  language, 
aitd  iHli^ion.  tlicy  yvnv  further  united  by  the  bond  of  common  interest. 
UiHuicMit  and  Nea{)o]itau  seamen  almost  monopolized  the  coral  and  tunny 
lUhcrii^ti  on  tlie  coast ;  and  the  only  medium  of  communication  between 
I1k>  native?!  and  all  foreign  settlers  was  the  lingua  Franca^  formerly 
»|iokini  all  over  the  Levant,  which  is  nothing  if  not  bastard  Italian. 

At  the  tinn^(lf  the  first  onset  upon  Algiers,  in  1830,  it  seemed  natural 
lu  politiiMil  speculators  in  the  two  Peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe  that 
tho  I'Vcnch.  npprclunisive  of  a  joint  eflbrt  of  all  the  Moorish  powers 
Hgniuit  them,  should  wish  for  the  co-operation  of  their  brethren  of  the 
liHiin  riioo  in  their  chivalrous  enterprise.  And  it  was  suggested  that  as 
♦ha  l»'rt<licJi  alinniliMl  Algeria,  tlie  Spaniards  should  effect  a  settlement  in 
Moruomi  (wlu^rn  they  had  already  a  pied  a  terre  in  Ceuta,  Mellila,  and 
i4hi>r  utrongholda),  while  the  Sardinians  should  do  as  much  in  Tunis, 
HMd  Uiti  NiapoUtanM  in  IVijioH.  Unfortunately,  Spain  was  about  that 
{\\\\\s  in  thit  tbrncn  of  her  Carlist  troubles;  the  Italian  States  were  too 
tiuid  hvk%{M  liy  ("arhunari  conspiracies,  too  utterly  weakened  by  the 
'*"  M-  tiun  of  til  ••♦— ^nH5tii,  to  give  in  to  any  temptations  of  transmarine 
Niontii :  auTilio,  said  France ;    and  as  she  had  to  with- 

•mMii  idl  th0  laudl  ot  thtt  tiattlci  she  very   naturally  considered  herself 
+    '"I  to  ilui  whnlo  \\rvy, 

M    thii  ItiitiatiM  rost*  to  the  rank  of  a  nation,  united  and  indo- 

md   1870,  they  found  themselves  already  quite 

Ml    ii.M.-.,  n^  liiiv  boasted  there  n  jiopnlation  of  15,000  of  their 

ii^tUUftl  lO.lMHl  KtiglinH  ^chiefly  Maltese,  and  naturalized  Levan- 

4«1  h\i  imtli),  uml  obly  l|Of)0  French.     And  the  great  proximity 
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«f  Tunis  to  Italian  shores — barely  80  milm  from  Sicily — naturally  gave 
luJr  tlic  benefit  of  the   most   frequent   intercourse  between  the   two 
iCoDtincnts. 

I  It  was  not,  perhapsj  the  least  of  tbc  serious  calamities  of  Italy  at  Iier 
Mccofld  birth,  that  when  propitious  circumstances  enaljled  her  with  but 
pule  effort  to  attain  the  faltilment  of  her  longing  of  many  centuriea, 
wAc  was  led  into  the  fond  conceit  that  she  would  be,  not  only  a  great 
Ujiuntry,  but  also  a  great  Power,  A  pradent^  unaggressive  policy,  a 
[tiic  aud  well-guarded  neutrality,  would  easily  and  tborougHly  have 
■Bitired  her  against  a  repetition  of  those  barbaric  invasions  which  had 
Pn  so  long  a  time  ground  her  to  dust.  Italy  should  have  been  neutral, 
and  allied  to  all  neutrals — to  Holland  and  Eelgiuoi,  to  Denmark, 
^SwcdcDj  &c.,  and  ef^pecially  to  Switzerland— a  combiuation  with  whose 
Uprcc*  would  have  enabled  her  to  place  the  Alpine  chain  as  a  barrier  to 
h^raat  coUisioi;!  between  emulous  continental  peoples.  Above  all 
|(luags,  Italy  had  no  occasion  to  covet  remote  colonies  or  possessions,  as 
Itlie  had  in  her  backward  Southern  provinccsj  and  in  her  islands,  fully 
tone  half  of  her  territory,  into  whichj  by  a  gradual  and  spontaneous 
In  i  of  her  more  advanced  and  enterprising  Northern  population, 

f  *■  I   introduce  thoroogh  husbandry,  tradcj  industry,  and  all  the 

-arts  of  civilization,  with  better  effect  than  she  could  obtain  in  those 
rorts  of  the  Levant,  and  iu  those  South  American  Ilepublics  to  which 
L:r  I  bildren  flock  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

But  other  views  prevailed :  Italy  cast  the  biggest  cannons  f  she 
kilt  the  largest  ironclads  j  she  sat  as  '^^thc  Sixth  Power'^  in  the  Eiu'ope^n 
<^uuciU;  aud  strove  to  weigh  witli  all  her  might  in  the  scale  of  the 
world's  diplomacy.  Above  all  things^  she  hoped  to  make  the  most 
<jf  her  position  in  the  Mcditerraneanj  of  her  large  settlements  at 
^Alexandria,  at  Pcra-Galata,  but  especially  in  Tripoli  and  Tunis. 

A  Christian  settlement  in  one  of  these  Mohammedan  regencies,  with 
koDsul  at  its  head,  is  a  State  within  the  State,    The  "  Consul- General 
Diplomatic  Agent/^  as   he   is  styled,  is  an  important  personage. 
1  has  a  little  Court  about  him^  and  a  body-guard^  in  some  cases  con- 
Wing  of  not  the  very  best  characters  among  the  stray  adventurers  and 
^h  customers  who  seek  in  those  regencies  an  asylum  where  not  too 
uj  questions  are  asked.     The  great  man  himself  is  often  a  licvantine 
hirth  or  descent ;  for  those  consular  oificcs^  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
practical  familiarity  with  Oriental  languages,  are  frequently  hereditary, 
the  members  of  the  same  families  monopolize  the  same  employment 
generation  to  generation,  sometimes  rooted  to  one  spot,  sometimes 
sd  from  place    to  place.      It  would  imply  no  disrespect  to  a  body 
public  functionaries  consisting,  as  a  rule,  of  worthy  and  useful  indi- 
luals,  to  hint  at  the  fact  that  black  sheep  must   necessarily  appear  in 
large  tlock.      The  authority  these  consuls  exercise  as  representatives 
their  respective  States,  is  unshackled  by  any  constitutional  restraint^ 
placed  ^bove  all  responsibility  by  distance  from  the  mother  country. 
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and  unfrequenrj  of  official  intercotirse.     Invested  with  all  legislative,' 
executive^  and  judicial  power  in  a  country  where  there  is  for  aliens  na 
other   hiw  than   hi.Sj  with  an  armed  force,  a  tribunal,  and  a  jail  in  his 
establishment,  a  consul  rules  over  hia  sovereign's  subjects  as  a  satrap, 
and  can  doom  to  a  very  dog's  life  any  of  them  who  should  prc^nrae 
dispute   his  will  or  thwart  his  pleasure.      With  his  colleagues  of  othei— " 
liationalities  and  their  families^  the  consul   is  generally  on   intimate^  it^     ^ 
not  actually  on  the  most  friendly  terms ;   and   their  visiting   at  each  "^ 
other's  houses,  and  joiuiug  in  picnie^  garden^  and  other  pleasure  partie?, 
and  riding  and  boating  excui*sions^  give  rise  to  a  state  of  society  whicb  ~^ 
is  not  without  its  peculiar  charms  of  variety  and  freedom  from  restraint* 
But,  in  spite  of  bi^^   manifold  avocations^  a  consul  has  not  much  to  do* 
for  a  considerable  part  of  office  drudgery  devolves  on  the  vice-consul, 
the  chancellor^  and  a  %vhole  host  of  clerks  and  dragomans^  with  other 
jiubordiuate   and  supernumerary  assistants.      Surli  leisure  as  the  consul* 
has  he  employs  in  what  he  calls  '^  diplomatizing" — i.e.,  in  hullyiug  the 
Mussulman  authorities,  bearding  the  Bey  in  the  tone  said  to  have  been  m 
familiar   to  the  "Great  Elcbi,"  Sir  Hector    Stubhlcj  in  his  intercourse' B 
with   Sultan   Abdul    Medjid,  and   intriguing  against  those  of  his  col- 
leagues whom  he  suspects  of  a  design  to  undermine  his  pci^sonal  ascen- 
dancy, or   to   cliallenge   the   preponderance  of   the  power  of  which  he- 
hoists  the  flag  above  bis  chimney-tops* 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  present  juncture  France  and  Italy  were" 
represented  at  Tunis,  the  former  by  M.  lloustan,  the  latter  by  Signor 
Maccio,  two  officials  apparently  endowed  with  an  equal  amount  of  zeal 
and  ability,  but  possibly  both  equally  deficient  in  temper  and  discretioiL 
Italy  had  been  unfortunate  in  her  appointment  of  a  consul  to  the 
Kegcncy  after  the  death  of  Cavonr,  the  choice  of  his  successor,  Rattazzi, 
having  fallen  upon  an  individual  of  whose  presence  in  Tunis  the  j\Iinister 
was,  for  certain  reasons,  anxious  to  be  rid  at  any  cost.  The  overbearing 
conduct  of  this  functionary  towards  the  Italian  subjects  in  the  colony 
so  exceeded  all  limits  that,  bad  his  tenure  of  othce  been  prolonged, 
serious  scandals  and  violent  outbreaks  would  have  been  the  more  than 
probable  consequence.  Upon  this  man's  recall^  Rattazzi's  successors 
deemed  it  just  and  reasonable  to  make  amends  for  the  offence  given 
to  the  colonists  by  supplying  them  witii  functionaries  in  every  respect 
unexceptionable,  and  rather  likely  in  exceed  than  to  fall  short  of  their 
duties.  The  chief  duty  of  a  consul  wfis,  of  course,  in  the  abstract,  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  his  own  people,  and  to  enhance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Bey ^3  Government  the  importance  of  the  State  he  represented. 
PracticallVj  however,  there  is  added  a  constant  eodeavour  to  outwit  his 
colleagues,  and  to  win  favour  and  influence  over  the  Bey's  divan  at 
their  expense.  This  task  the  Italian  consuls,  following  npon  one 
another  during  these  last  twenty  years,  accomplished  with  so  much 
success,  that  the  trade — at  least  the  minor  trade  of  Tunis — which  had' 
at  all  times  been  in  a  great  measure  in  Italian  hands,  gradually  becamo 
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3  monopoly,  while  the  ascendancy  which  even  the  dividccl  four  States  of 

tk  Pcninstilii  had  always  exercised  on  the   Eegcncy  by  reason  of  their 

I  proximity^  attained  colossal  proportions  now  that  Italy  w^aa  a  nation — 

to  all  apjiearance  four  times  as  great  a  nation  as  she  had  been  before — 

and  loomed  iipou  the  imagination  of  the  astonished  Moors  by  the  mag- 

I  nificence  of  her  quadrupled  land  and  sea  forces.      Since  the   times  of 

the  Eu^lish  bombardment,  and    more   lately  of  the  French  subjugation 

of  AJgicrs,  those  Barbaresque   States  had  considerably  fallen  from  their 

owu  conceit,  as  well  as  from  their  high  estate.     There  was  an  end  to 

the  piratical  trade  which  Iiad  been  their  only  business,  and  they  were  fit 

for  CO  honest   cmploymciit.      Their  strcTigth  was  broken  ;   their  wealth 

and  population  dwindled;   and  their  tone  was  now  as  abject  and  obse- 

I  quioDs  as  it  had  hitherto  been  arroficatit  and  defiant.   In  their  conviction 

I  that  they  could   only   drag  on    their,  existence  on  sufferance,  they  so 

i  tliapcd  their  policy  as  to  give  each  of  the  European  states  as   full    an 

fi^mrance  of  their  devotion  and   sobseniency  as    they  could  ventnre  to 

Wo  without  exciting  the  jealousy  or  wouoding  the  susceptibilities  uf  other 

Powcra- 

The  Italians  had,  for  a  long  time,  an  open  field  for  tbcir  activity  in 
m^,  for  France  had  her  hands  sufficiently  fnll  in  Algeria,  and  since  her 
i'sasters  of  1870  she  had  been  anxious  to  "  efface  herself/'  as  she  said, 
•nd  let  others  live.  Still  the  progress  of  Italian  intlnenee  over  the 
«€y^8  Government,  and  over  all  the  aSairs  of  the  Regency,  was  worm- 
wood to  her;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  any  dog-in-the-manger  feeling 
''"^^for  she  really  was  not^  for  the  nonce,  bent  on  iHclotres  ei  conquiHes — 

ttit  owing  to  the  old  rancour  with  which  her  heart  had  been  filled  by 
be  triumph  of  Italian  unity,  and  especially  by  the  Ptedmontese  Eer- 
iglieri  storming  of  Porta  Pia. 
kThat  in  the  mind  of  some — perhaps  of  many — -short-sighted  Italian: 
►hticians,  and  even  of  some  members  of  the  late  Cairoli  administration, 
e  idea  had  sprung  up  that  Tunis  might,  at  no  distant  time,  become 
Italian  possession,  is  not  at  all  unlikely^  and  it  is  also  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  Consul  ilaccio,  or  some  of  his  predecessors,  with  or 
'without  instructions  or  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Foreign  Office,  acted 
upon  some  plan  aiming  at  that  result,  France,  at  all  events,  took  this 
of  the  supposed  Italian  designs;  and,  bent  on  thwarting  them  at 
ay  price,  she  soon  came  to  the  determination  that,  rather  than  allow 
ly  to  have  Tunis,  she  would  take  it  for  herself.  For  several  years 
be  two  rival  nations  limited  their  action  to  underhand  manoeuvres,  and 
on   intolerable    amount    of    mutual    insinuations,     denunciations,    up- 

iraidings,  and  recriminations.  The  squabbles  about  the  Goletta- 
imis  and  Bone-Nelme  railways,  about  the  Biserta  harbour  and  the 
bfida  estate,  though  they  did  not  furnish  sntficiently  plausible 
petexts  for  au  open  quarrel,  served  to  keep  up  the  hostilities  between 
le  two  consuls,  both  backed  by  their  respective  Governments ;  and 
one  of  them,  the  Italian,  countenanced  also  by  his  English  colleague. 
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who,  like  all  the  other  mcrohcrs  of  the  consular  bodj^j  could  ill  brook  tha  I 
doiniiiceriog  and  oUbiihivc  tone  deliberately  aud  |uirposcly  assumed  by  M 
the  Frenchman.      Conquest  of  a  new  territory,  or  anxiety  to  streiigthca  M 
and  round  off  the  old  oue^  were  not  by  any  means  France's  main  object, 
possibly  not  her  real  object  at  all.      Her  intent  was   merely    to   spite 
Italy;  to  pick   a  quarrel  with   that  country — ^a  quarrel  in  which  she,  m 
France  herself^  might  seem  to  be  in  the  right,  or  in  which  nobody  had 
an  interest  to  declare  that  she  was  in  the  wrong;  a  quarrel  in  which 
Italy  would  be  sure  to  he  worsted  if  Bhe  ventured  to  iightj  or  in  which 
she  would  be  deeply  humiliated  if  she  declined  the  encounter. 

The  matter  was  not  without  difficulty;  for  the  Italians,  rash  as  they 
may  be  in  thought,  and  foolish  in  speech,  are  peculiarly  cautious  io,  m 
action,  and  would  give  the  French  no  available  cause  of  offence ;  ^ud, 
on  the  other  hand,  France  did  not  well  sec  how  she  could  dare  to  break 
the  peace  without  reckoning  with  Bismarck  ;  nor  could  she  be  sure  that 
Kngland  might  not  have  interests  in  Tunis  indentical  with  those  of  Italy. 
Fortunately,  the  11  us  so-Turkish  war  of  187G,  and  the  Berlin  Congress  and 
Conference  following,  cleared  the  horizon  before  France.  Bismarck  made 
no  objection  to  France  having  her  own  way  in  the  Mediterranean.  Indeed, 
France  was  snre  of  Bismarck ^s  approval.  Ancient  wisdom  taught  men 
to  niistrnst  their  enemies  even  when  they  proffered  gifts;  and  the 
French  ought  to  have  seen  that  they  accepted  Tunis  as  a  boon  at  the 
hand  pf  their  greatest  foe.  Bismarck  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of 
using  his  enemy^s  hand  as  a  eatVpaw.  He  will  give  an  adversary 
length  of  rope^  humour  him,  and  even  hound  him  on  to  the  very  course 
that  may  most  surely  lead  the  unwary  to  destructiou.  As  he  had, 
in  1876,  exhausted  Eussia'a  forces  by  allowing,  if  not  inciting,  that 
Power  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey,  so  did  he,  two  years  later,  hope 
to  weaken  France  by  throwing  in  that  meagre  bone  of  Tunis  to  set  her 
and  Italy  by  the  cars ;  ready,  for  his  own  part^  to  sacrifice  that  Italian 
ally  of  I8CG,  to  whom^  in  his  heart  of  heai^ts,  he  harbours  as  little  good- 
will as  to  his  Gallic  foe  of  1870.  With  respect  to  England,  she  had 
about  that  time  compassed  the  secret  negotiation  which  gave  her 
Cyprus  as  a  reward  of  iier  exertions  in  bringing  about  her  ''  Peace 
with  honour;^'  and,  as  it  has  lately  transpiredj  she  was  won  over  to 
Eranee  by  some  hint  about  a  commercial  treaty,  in  which  the  material 
interests  of  British  manufacturers  should  meet  with  tlue  consideration; 
so  thatj  when  the  subject  of  Tunis  was  mooted  in  the  House  of  Lorda^ 
the  Marquess  of  Sahsbury  was  ready  to  agree  with  Earl  Granville  that 
**  the  least  said  about  it  would  he  soonest  mended." 

The  field  was,  therefore,  perfectly  clear.  The  prey  was  within  reach 
of  France's  grasp.  She  could  now  have  carried  Tunis  with  the  high 
hand,  sure  that  no  one  was  able  or  willing  to  call  her  to  account.  But 
she  chose  to  obtain  her  end  by  indirect  me^ms;  by  false  declarations 
that  no  one  believed;  by  underhand  manojuvres  which  imposed  on  no 
cue's  good  faith ;  by  a  sudden  resolution  that  took  no  one  by  surprise. 
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For  it  seems  to  Lave  bGCome  a  rule  of  raodera  diplomacy^  refining  on 

the  old-world  maxims  of  Talleyrand  and  Mcttcrnich,  that  "  a  crooked 

patli  is  alwajs  preferable,  even  ivhen  the  direct  road  is  open  and  safef^ 

and  that  *^  a  lie^  or  a   pack  of  lies,  i^  always  uaefulj  even  tc^here  truth 

mn  do  no  harm  ;"  tliat  "  speech  should  never  be  used  except  to  disguise 

tkought;"  that  "one  should  clieat/crr  the  simple  pleasure  of  cheating  ^ 

II  was  while  France  was  massing  a  force  exceeding  2DjOtH>  men  on 

the  Tunisian  frontier,  and   her  ironclads  cruised  on  the  coast  of  the 

RegftQcy  ready   to  lend  a  hand  to  the  land-forces,  that  M,  de  Saint- 

-Hilaire,  the  French  Jliuister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  emphatically  disclaimed 

»n?  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  either  of  conquest  or  anucxa- 

^on^  any  idea  either  of  Sovereignty  or  of  Protectorate  over  the  Regency. 

*Tie  object  of  this  warlike  movement,  said  the  Minister,  was  merely  to 

<?hastise  certain   lawless  native  tribes,  the   Khroumirs^  and  repress  their 

**>aniading  incursions   into   Algerian   territory.     Against  these  tribesj 

^^lethcr  they  existed  or  not — for  they  were  nowhere  seen  or  hoard  of, 

'^Jad  gave  no  sign  of  life — the  French  land  and  sea  forces  undertook  a 

*X^undabout  campaign,   which   overran   a  large  part  of  the     Regency, 

""^hich  placed  Biserta  in  their  power,  laid  the  unarmed  and  ungarrisoned 

^'cjrtress  of  Tabarca  in  a  heap  of  ruins  under  the  fire  of  their  redoubt- 

^►ble  artillery,  and  brought  them  unhindered  to  the  very  walls  of  the 

iiey's   capital,   within    two  mites   of   the    Bardo,   his   usual    residence. 

tlere  a  French  general  forced  himself  into  that  Pasha^s  presence,  and 

^^ompellcd  him,  if  not  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  at  least  under  terror 

^^f  the  French  cannon  placed  in  position  as  if  ready  for  the  bombard- 

inent  of  the  palace,  to   sign   a  Treaty  by  which  the  Bey  resigned   his 

^wn   rights  and   those   of   his   Suzerain,  the  Sultan^  and   placed   the 

government  of  the  Regency,  the  administration  of  justice  and  finance, 

and,  in  short,  all   legislative  and  executive  power,  in  the  hand  of  the 

Fteich  inva<:ler. 

The  demoralization  of  all  i^Iohammedan  potentates  is  so  complete  and 
so  general  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  Bey  and  the  Sultan 
were  deterred  from  all  resistance  by  the  consciousness  of  their  utter 
impotence,  or  whether  they  were  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order 
of  things  by  a  bribe.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Bey,  after  venturing 
on  a  protest  which  broke  no  maas  bones,  bestowed  his  highest  honours 
on  Consul  Roustan,  who  had  contrived  his  downfall,  and  on  General 
Breard,  who  accomplished  it;  that  he  sacriticcd  his  own  Prime  Minister 
tecause  he  showed  some  disposition  to  kick  against  the  pricJcs;  and  that 
he  is  now  enjoying  his  leisure  at  Ids  palace  of  Goletta,  thankful  for  the 
military  salute  of  the  French  soldiers,  doing  duty  as  a  guard  of  honour 
or  as  jailera  at  his  gates;  while  the  Sultan,  who  at  first  showed  a  dis- 
position to  stand  up  for  his  vassal  while  he  thought  him  faithful,  and  to 
depoae  him  when  he  suspected  his  disloyalty,  or  was  disgusted  with  his 
eowardioe,  was  at  once  silenced  by  the  intimation,  of  France  that  any 
attempt  ou  his  part  to  "meddle  with  what  in  no  ifay  concerned  him" 
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TioiiM  be  made  a  casus  beUl  :  and  he  countermanded   tlie  order  he  had 
issued  to    his   squadron  to   make   a  demonstration   in   Tunisian  waters^ 
Tlie  Freueh    soldiers  "  came^  saw,  and  conquered/'*  witli  a  rapidity  that 
won    them   the   thanks   and  plaudits  of  the   National    Assembly  ;     the- 
only  blood  that  was  shed  in  any  encounter  being  either  the  result  o£^ 
natural   outbreak   of  passion   some   of  the    Bedouins  or   Kabyles  were- 
goaded  into   by  the  arrogance  and  rapaeity  of  tlieir  new  masters,  or  of*" 
some   untoward   accident,  like  the  death  of  ^L  Seguia,  a   newspaper^ 
correspondent,  who   ventured   perhaps    too  far   beyond  the   limits  that 
common  discretion  should  have  prescribed  in  his  ease. 

The  Tunisian  cauipaigu  is  thus  more  fully  successful  than  even 
French  Chauvinism  could  have  ventured  to  liopc  or  desire.  On  the- 
part  of  Italy  no  serious  opposition  was  apprehended,  and  none  has  arisen.  , 
Italy  must  pocket  the  aflVont:  some  of  her  subjects  domiciled  in  Tunij^ 
may  have  to  leave  the  Regency ;  Consul  Maecio  will  probably  be  re- 
called ;  and  there  may  aho  be  some  change  in  the  persotinel  of  the 
Italian  Embassy  in  Paris.  The  disappointment  and  indignation  of  tho 
nation  has  found  a  veut  in  the  overthrow  of  the  CairoU  administration^ 
guilty  of  being  the  dupe  of  too  gross  and  tangible  French  falsehoods  ;  but 
for  tlic  rest  the  clamour  in  Home  and  Milan  has  subsided,  and  Italy^ 
far  from  indulging  in  vain  complaints,  is  only  too  anxious  to  contradict 
the  report  that  she  had  appealed  to  Bismarck,  proposing  to  submit  the 
Franco-Tunisian  Treaty  to  European  arbitration,  and  to  repel  the 
suggestion  tluit  she  might  seek  in  Tripoli  some  consolation  for  the  French 
sleight-of-hand  which  has  shut  her  out  of  Tunis. 

For  the  clamour,  more  or  less  unanimous,  that  arose  on  the  part  of 
the  European  press,  France  must  of  course  have  been  prepared.  She 
must  put  up  with  loud  dcnuneiations  of  *'  an  aggression  for  which  it 
would  be  vaiu  to  look  for  a  precedent,  and  justified  neither  by  provo- 
j  cation  nor  by  any  political  necessity, — ^of  the  occupation  of  the  tcrritorjr 
of  a  friendly  power  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace,  without  auy 
previous  declaration  of  hostilities,  and,  on  the  contrary,  uniler  repeated 
professions  of  amicable  and  benevolent  intentions,— of  a  deed  of  violence 
perpetrated  on  the  Himsicst  pretences  of  imaginary  grievances."  France 
had  made  up  her  mtnd  to  hear  all  tliis  and  pnt  up  with  it.  She  well 
knew  how  soon — ^too  soon — the  world  Icarus  to  bow  to  fmis  acconipih  ; 
how  well  those  who  win  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  moral  sense,  as  well 
as  to  tread  on  the  public  law  of  nations.  Or  she  may  attempt  to 
justify  herself  on  the  plea  that  her  invasion  was  undertaken  "in  the  m 
interests  of  civilization  ;"  and  if  she  assumes  that  a  Mohammedan  and 
Barbaresque  State  is  not  entitled  to  be  dealt  witii  tlic  same  weights 
aod  measures  that  would  be  meted  to  a  Christian  power,  her  assumption 
will  very  probably  meet  with  little  rebuke  from  statesmen  who,  witfe 
resjiect  to  Mussulmans^  have  adopted  the  *^  bag  and  baggage*^  theory. 

We  shall,  in  short,  soon  be  expected  to  congratulate  France  on  her 
easy  conquestj  even  if  wc  wonder  what  good  it  may  eventually  do  tcv 
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phcr.    Many  years  elapsed  before  Algeria  paid  her  expenses ;  and  Tunis, 

though  its  territory  is   described    as   far    more  fcrtilej  is  not  likely  to 

become   a  more   profitable  possession.      Colonies   tliose  Regencies   will 

never  be;   nor  ean  France,  with   a  stationary   population,  supply  the 

elements  of  thriving^  forcig-n  settlements.      In  Algiers  itself,  not  till  that 

is  European   can   be   said   to   be   French,     The  charming  villas  rising 

^Terywhere   in   its   neighbourhood  are   for  the  most  part  tenanted  by 

English,  Spanish »  German,  and   other    strangers;   men  who  either   are 

making  their  fortunes  in  the  colony  in  the  higher  brancbes  of  trade,  or 

▼to  are  attracted  to  the  spot  by  its  genial  climate,  which  threatens  to 

make  the  Dey^s  city  a  formidable  rival  to  Nice,  Cannes,  !Moute  Carlo, 

and  Mentone.     As  for  any  maritime  strength  that  may  accrue  to  France 

from  the  possession  of  a  new  Toulon  at  Biscrta,  commanding  the  high- 

wiy  to  the  East,  all  that  need  be  said  is  tliat  the  sea  will  always  be 

in  the  hands  of  the  nation  that  musters  the  biggest  war-ships ;  and  that 

tte  bigness  of  a  nation's  war-ships  must  always  depend  on  the  multitude 

of  ita  merchant  vessels.     The  French  will  never  be  either  the   be^t  of 

^obaists  or  the  best  of  sailors. 

Against  the  little  good  that  the  Sovereignty  or  Protectorate  of  Tunis 
can  do  to  France,  otic  should  set   the   grave  losses,  and  the   still   more 
Prions  dangers,  to  which  that  possession  may  expose  her.    M*  Ganib3tta, 
^a  his  speech  at    Cahors,    assured   the  world,  that    France   "  requires 
peace  ;^*  that  she  is  resolved  on  *^  maintaining  her   dignity  in    peace;'* 
*tat  she  repudiated  '^  a  policy  of  aggression,  adventure,  or  conquest."'    He 
'^Iso  ascribed  all  the  recent  calamities  of  France   to   the  circumstauce 
^W  ''the  nation  had,  at  a  sad  moment,  given   itself  entirely  into  the 
^nods  of  a  single  man."     AH  this  just   as  the   French  nation   seemed 
^nt  on  forcing  a  dictatorship  upon   Gambetta  himself,  and  more  than 
^ver  anxious  to  entrust  her  destinies  to  the  guidance  of  a  single  man ; 
^fld  also  just  as  France,  probably  at  Gambetta's  suggestion,  had  vefitured 
^n  a  most  flagrant  stroke  of  policy  of  "  aggression,  adventure,  aud  con- 
quest'* by  the  invasion  of  Tunis*      France,  by  the  mouth  of  Gambetta, 
diselaimed  any  intention  of  aggressive  wars.      But  what  about  a  war  of 
'evenge  ?      She  renounced  all  schemes  of  future  annexations ;  hut  did 
le  equally  relinquish  all  hopes  of  a  recovery  of  lost  territory?    Did  she 
accept  Tunis  at  Bismarck's  hand   as   a   compensation   for   Alsace  and 
Lorraine  ?  or  had  she  come  to  some  secret  convention  with  the  German, 
by  the  terms  of  which  she  might  hope  to  indemnify  herself  for  those 
provinces  at  the  expense  of  some  inoffensive  but  defenceless  neighbour  ? 
Without  some  such  understanding  with  Germany,  France  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  at  rest ;  and,  indeed,  if  she  had  really  been  anxious  for 
peace,  what   could  we   think  of  Gambetta's   acheme  of  *'  training  all 
Frenchmen  to  arms?" 

On  the  other  hand,  if  France  was  to  go  to  war,  and  with  Germany, 
would  Tunis  be  for  her  an  element  of  strength  ?  Would  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a   garrison   of  20,000   men  in  Tunis,  besides   the  60,000 
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indispensable  for  the  safekeeping  of  Algeria,  add  either  to  the  matenaF 
forces  or  to  the  moral  sclf-coufidcnce  that  France  would  need  for  a  life 
and  death  struggle  ? 

We  have   meanwhile    reached  and  passed  the  middle  of  June,  and 
the  position    of  the    French    in    Tunis    continues    to    all    appearance, 
the    same.      The  conquering    array  has  bestowed  no  further  thought  I 
upon  the  Khroumirs,  who,  indeed,  turn  out  to  be  a  very  Mrs.  Harris 
among  the  Arab  tribes.     The    Bcj  is    on  the    very    best    terms  with 
5L   RoustaUj    now    no   longer   Consul    but    Minister    of   the    French 
Republic,   whom  the  Eey  has  ladeu  with  all  the  honours  and  titles  at 
his  disposal^  and  to  whom  he  has  referred  for  the  transaction  of  all 
intcrnationalj  political,    commercial,   and  judicial   business  the  consuls 
of  other  nations ;    consequently,     also,    Signor  Maceio  of    Italy,    and 
Mr,    Meade    of   England,    with  whom    the  Frenchman    has    been  for 
years    on    such    admirably    cordial    and    courteous    terms.     The    late 
French  consul  is  thus,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  General  State  Secre- 
tary and  Prime  Minister,  if  not  actually  autocratic    Sovereign,   of  the 
Regency  of  Tunis;   and  one  of  his  first  acts,  wc  are  tohi,  has  been  to 
inipugTi  the  legality  of  the  contract  of  sale  of  the  Goletta-Tuois  Railway, 
the  cause  of  the  original    quarrel  between  the  Italian  Rubattino  Com- 
pany and  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes,  France   thus  claiming  the 
right  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  her  own  cause. 

Meanwhile,  in  her  home  affairs,  France  does  not  sec  her  way  cquidly 
clear  before  her ;  M.  Gambetta's  scrutin  de  Uste  has  foundered^  and 
the  same  fate  has  befallen  his  proposal  of  referring  the  question  to  the 
people  by  an  immediate  general  election.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
Gaoibetta  has  played  his  cards  well,  or  that  he  was  justified  in  his 
reliance  on  an  ovcrwiiclming  majority  in  the  Chamber.  Were  his  party 
to  collapse  and  break  up,  as  some  people  anticipate,  France  would  find 
herself  without  cither  an  apparent  or  an  actual  leader,  and  Tunis,  fatal 
at  this  juucturc  to  Gambetta,  as  Algiers  was  half  a  century  ago  to 
Charles  X.,  would  remain  a  dead  weight  on  the  arms  of  tlic  future 
rulers  of  France ;  Tunisia  exhausting  the  resources  and  cri]}pliiig  the, 
energies  of  that  country  neither  more  nor  less  than  Algeria  has  hitherto 
done, 

A.  Gallenoa. 

P,S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  had  tidings  of  sanguinary 
enconntcrs  at  Marseilles  between  the  native  Proven (;a!s  and  the  Italians 
resident  in  that  city.  This  leaves  little  doubt,  if  any  existed,  about 
the  readiness  with  which  the  two  nations  would  be  at  each  other's 
throats,  if  their  rulers  were  not  held  back  by  a  variety  of  prudential 
conn  derations,  lint  are  not  the  rulers  responsible  for  the  outbursts  of 
passion  to  which  their  policy  has  goaded  their  pedple  ?  Is  there  much 
reason  to  wouder  if  mobs  proceed  to  murder  when  Cabinets  stoop-  i%^ 
conduct  which  it  would  only  be  euphemism  to  characterize  as  *^sharp 
practice  T*  .  j 
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HIS 


I MONG    the     many    straDge     and    stirring;    iiicijcnts     wliicli    Iiave 

^    marked   the  course  of  the  Jjiiud  League  agitation   in  Ireland,  the 

System  of  "  Boycotting/'  as   it  is   called,  occnpies   a  deservedly  promi- 

^^i,  and  will    long  hold  a  memorable,  place.      And    among  the    nmuy 

P<^f*ons  who  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  hccii  more  or  less  suh- 

i<Jcted  to   that  uopleastant    process,   there  is   none   perhaps,   after   tiie 

'notorious  personage  whuse    name  it   has   fixed  iu  the  English  language, 

^ho  has  attracted  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention  as  Mr.  IJunee  Jones. 

*V)r>Ir-  Beuce  Jones  is  no  ordinary  or  unknown  math     He  had  been  edu- 

*^ted  at  Harrow  and  Balliol,  was  a  lawyer  on  the  Home  Circuit,  and  counts 

*Hioiig  a   large  circle  of  friends   and  acqnaintatiees  many    persons  pro- 

**liDciit  in  public  life  and  in  London  society.      Even  in  the  seclusion  of 

**is  Irish  estate,  his  active  mind  did   not  cease    to  take  a  lively   interest 

*ti  public   affairs,  nor  did    the  cogrossing    cares  of  agrienltural  pursuits 

Extinguish  his  devotion  to  letters.      From  time  to  time  his  vigorous  pen 

Contributed    articles    on  the   prominent   questions  of  the   day,  political, 

l*eclesiast!cal,  agricultural.      Last  year,  when    the    Land  question   was 

Wroming  once  more   the   burning     question,     Mr,   Beuce   Jones  had 

papers  on  it    iu  the  April,  July,  and  December  numbers  of  Mac/ninan^s 

Magazine.      Almost   simultanconsly  with    the    last  of  these  articles,   he 

published  a  book  entitled  '*'  The  Life's  Work  iu  Ireland  of  a  Landlord  who 

tried  to  do  his  Duty/^ — a  book  written  entirely  in  the  Landlord  interest, 

which  was  well  received  by  the  Loudon  press  generally,  and    wliich  met 

with  but   little  of  hostile   criticism  even   from  papers   supposed  to   be 

farourable  to  a  large  measure  of  Land   Reform  in  Ireland.      In  truth, 

EfigKshmeu  seemed  to  think   that  whatever  may  he  said  of  his  views  on 

the  Laud .  Question,  AL*.   Bencc  Jones  had  approved  himself  a   model 
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iandlortL  If  all  had  been  like  himj  it  was  j^aid,  Ireland  would  be  happy 
and  prosperous.  He  was  a  resident  landlord,  spending  in  Ireland  the 
income  be  derived  from  that  eountry,  and  taking  merely  his  holidays 
in  London  i  he  was  an  improving  landlord ^  who  had  laid  out  thousand* 
on  his  estates  and  in  elevating  tlie  condition  of  his  tenants ;  and  lie  was 
a  large  employer  of  labour.  As  Magistrate,  Poor-law  Gnardian,  Grand 
Juror,  lie  had  been  distinguished  for  fairness  and  firranet^Sj  mtelligencef 
and  activity.  Accordingly,  w!icn  the  English  people  entertaining  these' 
yicws  read  that  Mr.  Be  nee  Jones  had  been  "  Boycotted/^ — that  his 
tenants  refused  to  pay  more  than  Griffiths'  valuation, — that  his  labourers 
left  his  employment,— that  he  could  not  obtain  provisions  for  his  house- 
hold in  his  own  village  of  Ball  in  scar  thy, — that  his  corn  could  not  be 
sold  in  whilom  Orange  Baudon^ — that  more  than  one  steamship 
company  refused  to  convey  his  cattle  to  England^ — and  that  even  when 
they  got  to  Lircrpool,  after  many  wanderings,  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
purchasers  for  them  ; — when  the  English  people  read  that  the  Land 
League  bad  done  all  this,  their  astonishment  was  only  equalled  by  their 
indignation.  The  chief  organs  of  public  opinion  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment  to  use  stern  measures  of  repression  against  a  body  who,  in  the 
mere  wantonness  of  their  over-mastering  power,  had  passed  on  Mr. 
Uence  Jones  a  sentence  more  severe  t!mn  the  sentence  of  death,  for  no 
other  reason,  seemingly^  than  because  he  was  a  good  landlord. 

Nor  IS  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  English  people  should  have  thus 
thought  and  acted.  They  judged  of  Mr.  Bence  Jones  according  to  their 
lights.  They  had  seen  only  one  version  of  his  doings  in  Ireland — ^the 
version  which  he  himself  had  put  forward  at  various  times,  here  and 
there,  in  the  English  press.  Sometimes,  indeed^  it  happened  that  an 
English  tourist  had  found  his  way  to  Lissclane,  had  been  sliown  the  large 
fields  and  straight  fences,  the  welUfcd  kioe  grazing  on  the  rich  pasture 
lands  which  had  becQ  not  many  years  before  the  haunt  of  the  snipe  and 
the  heron,  the  model  kbourers*  cottager  built  hard  by  the  wayside;  had 
liad  pointed  out  to  him,  too,  some  tenant  of  humble  unpretending  appear- 
ance  who  could  show  his  bank  deposit  receipt  for  hundreds  of  pounda  ; 
and  had  returned  to  London  to  tell  how  at  least  one  landlord  in  Ireland,  M 
by  adhering  to  English  ways,  had  achieved  a  brilliant  and  striking 
success.  Substantially,  however,  and  wdth  the  exception  of  some  slight 
corroborative  testimonyj  what  the  English  people  knew  of  Mr.  Bence 
Jones  was  told  by  Mr.  Bence  Jones  himself.  No  one  will  deny  that 
Jlr*  Bence  Jones  is  a  good  pleader,  and  does  ample  justice  to  his  cause. 
His  style  is  terse  and  trenchant.  When  he  wishes  to  be  clear,  no  one  ia 
more  clean  When  he  wishes  to  obscure  certain  facts^  he  adroitly  succeeds 
in  doing  ao^  without  appearing  to  be  obscure*  The  tone  of  his  criticisms, 
indeed,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  mode  which  prevailed  two 
centuries  ago,  than  with  the  polite  usage  of  the  present  day.  He  says 
Iiarsh  things,  and  he  says  them  in  short  plain  Saxon  words,  as  Swift 
jnight  have  said  themjand  without  clothing  them  even  with  the  thin  veil  of 
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Sfift's  sarcastic  humour.      One  person  is  "  a  schemer,"  and  auotlier  '^  a 
samp/*  and  a  third  '^  a  hopelessly  lazy  fellow/'  aod  a  fourth  *''  a  dnmkcu 
tikt"  and  a  fifth  "  as  thorough  a  rogue  and  schemer  as  ever  lived ;" 
lod  "everything   in  Ireland  is    mixed   up    with   scheming;"  and  ''a 
crednlous  man  would  be  there  drowned  iu  a  flood  of  lies ;"  and  ^^  there 
if  u  atmosphere  of  untruth  there,  though  there  are  iudividuals  who 
ieU  the  truth,  God  forbid  there  should  not ;"  and  "  the  lowest  depth  of 
nntratli  was  reached  by  some  of  the  bishops  and  most  of  the  clergy  of 
tlie  Disestablished  Church  under  the  Disestablishment  Act  f  and  "  the 
diirges  brought  against  himself  are  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations  and 
.f  jBisehoods ;"  and  "  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  a  letter  to  the  Loudou 
Ipapers,  added  a   number  of  mere  iuTentious  not  having   a  shadow  of 
ftauth  in  them  ;'*  and  '*  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the  Land  League  to  tell 
lies  of  him  for  the  same  reason  that  it  suits  tlie  Roman  Catholic  priest 
I  'tei  do  80  ;*'  and  *'  by  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  a  large 
I  number  of  additional  untruths  arc  added  ;"  and  "  Father  O'Lcary,  by 
Lgfippfessing  facts^  made  that  appear  true  which  lie  knew  was  false  ;^^  and 
^■f Father  OXeary  is  an  ignorant  man;"  and  '^  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney 
^■lina  state  of  primeval  ignorance;"  and  **  Judge  Lougfield  is  as  ignorant  * 
«  others."      Such  are  a  few  of  tlic  flowers  of  speech  culled  at  random 
&om  the  pages  of  ^'  The  Lifers  Work  in  Ireland,"  his  letters  to  the  Times ; 
and  his  article  in  the  Coxtemporary,    However,  the  English  people  do  not 
«m  to  find  fault  with  him  for  this.      They  appear  to  regard  him  as  an 
kouest,  candid^  outspoken  man,  whose  whole  soul  is  filled  with  iutlignation 
it  the  chaotic  medley  of  affairs  in  Ireland  ;   the  clear  ring  of  his  denun- 
ciations gives  a  piquancy  and  zest  to  his  writings  ;    and  as  there  will  be 
exceptions  to  most  general  rules,  English  readers  seem  to  think  that  if 
*  toleration   ir  to  be  extended  to  anyone  who  violates  those  amenities 
T'liich  now  rule  the  republic  of  letters,  it  may  well  be  to  Mr.  Be  nee 
Jonca  writing  on  Irish  concerns.      He  certainly  has  got  a  most  favour- 
able reception  from  the  English  public^  a  reception  which  in  the  untoward 
t^ircurnstances  of  his  present  position  his  most  bitter  enemy  coidd  not 
grudge* 

Mr.  Bence  Jones,  however,  has  the  usual  faults  of  most  petted  persons, 
^ot  content  with  having  been  himself  heard  fully,  frequently^  and  even 
to  wearisome  iteration,  he  coolly,  and  as  if  he  were  preferring  the  most 
'tasonable  request  in  the  world,  seeks  to  deprive  every  opponent  of  his  of 
^  Itesriog.     He  writes  to  the  Times  :  *^  The  amount  ef  falsehood  regard- 
ing me  in  the  Land  League  and  Roman  Catholic  papei-s  is  beyond  belief. 
Day  by  day  I   sec   silly  things  inserted   of  me,  which  any  one  used  to 
triting  can  see  by  the  form  of  expression,  the  writer  knows  or  believes 
to  be  untrue.    I  shall  answer  all  later  on.     In  the  meantime,  I  entreat  all 
not  to  believe  one  word  of  the  statements  of  ill-will  between  tenants  or 
Ubonrers  and  me,  and  such  like/'      Now,  if  the  English  people  act  as 
Mr.  Bence  Jones  entreats, — if  they  regard  anything  which  tells  against 
him  as  false  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  does  tell  against  hiuij — 
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if  thejr  make   an  act  of  faitli   in  Mr.  Bencc  Jones*  universal  reracitjffH 
popularitVj  and  gooduesSj  then  indeed  I  have  taken  up  the  pen  in  vain^^-i^H 
I   am   performing   a  bootless  task.     I  hardly  think,  however,  that  thia|^| 
Tvill  he  the  case.    I  know  something  of  Eogliahmen  from  personal  inter-^ 
course  with  a  few,  and  from  some  slight  reading  of  their  literature^  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  much  as  they  will  do  for  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  they 
will  not  even  for  him  bring  themselves  into  what  they  would  call  the 
nn-Euglish  habit  of  mind  which  he  would  desiderate.      He  is  plaintiff  ^ 
in  this  case,  he  is  hia  own  advocate,  and  he  is  chief  witness  for  himself. 
This   surely   ouglit  to  he  sufficient.     But  when  he  seeks  also  to  state 
the  case  for  the  other  side,  and  to  be  sole  umpire  on  the  entire  question, 
it  is  strange  how  such  an  able  man,  who  has  had,  moreover,  the  advan» 
tagc  of  a  legal  training,  coukt  have  brought  himself  to  make  such  an 
unreasonable  appbcation.    In  one  of  the  troublous  periods  of  Irish  history 
our  annals  record  the  acts  of  a  certain   Ilempenstall,  who  was  '''judge, 
jury,  gallows,  ropes  and  all,'*  and  Mr.  Bence  Jones  would  set  himself  up 
as  a  veritable   Hempenstall  in  this   controversy.      No ;   English  readers 
will  judge  this  question  fairly  and   according  to  the  ordinary  rules  O^H 
evidence ;    and  whilst  predisposed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  sym- 
pathizing largely   with   him,  and  disapproving  of  the  terrible   form    of 
punishment  which  has  been  inflicted  on  him,  they  will  hear  what  is  to 
be  said  by  one  who   professes  to   be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  Mr, 
Bence  Jones's  position  in   Ireland,  and  to  offer  some  criticisms  on  his 
writings,  and  who  thinks  he  has  a  certain  title  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  iofl 
the  preface  to  ^'The  Lifer's  Work  in  Irclauf!,'^  and  in  the  article  in  the 
CoNrEMPORAHY  Review, '''  bc  bas  been  spoken  of  by  Mr*  Bence  Jones  in 
terms  more  candid  than  complimentary.  H 

Mr.  Bence  Jones  is  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  demands  of 
the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  the  burtlieu  and  aim  of  his  hook  is 
to  show  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  these  demands.  His  mode  of 
argnmentation  is  intelligible.  He  professes  to  speak  from  an  experience 
of  forty  years  as  an  Irish  agricultnrist,  and  to  judge  of  the  Irish  Land 
Question  in  general  by  the  results  of  his  management  of  his  own  estate 
in  particular.  And  he  tells  us  two  things.  He  tells  us,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  has  used  his  landlord  rights  to  the  utmost  j  that  liis  mode 
of  procedure  has  been  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which  would  obtain 
under  tfie  Three  F*s  system,  or  the  leister  custom,  or  a  peasant  proprie- 
tary ;  that  he  has  managed  his  estates  on  "  purely  business  principles,*'  and 
'^  with  the  sole  object  of  making  money  by  them  in  a  true  business-like 
way/^  In  the  second  place,  he  assures  us  that  his  plan  has  proved  a 
complete  success.  His  gains  liave  been  largCj  the  %^aiuc  of  Ids  estate 
has  increased,  and,  most  important  of  all  for  his  argument,  his  tenantSjM 
too,  "have  thriven/*  '^  given  large  dowers  to  their  daughters,"  ^'^  are 
prosperous  beyond  their  class,"  and  "  can  favourably  compare  with  the 
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its  of  Lord  Portsnioutli/^  In  a  inrord,  on  the  Lisselane  estate 
r thing  is  coaleur  de  rose.  Nay,  Mr,  Bencc  Jones  goes  farther  and 
niatntains  that  this  happy  state  could  not  have  been  attained  under  the 
CQstom  or  the  Three  F^s  system.  If  then,  he  says  to  the  Govern- 
mtj  I  can  show  you  the  best  of  all  possible  estates,  flourishing  under 
ibe  present  condition  of  things,  why  not  leave  well  alone— why  interfere 
irith  freedom  of  contract  at  the  demands  of  political  agitators  or  specu- 
itire  theorists?  Nay,  Mr.  Bencc  Jones  goes  further  stillj  and  not 
obscurely  declares  that  the  ills  of  Ireland  are  such  as  no  legislative 
oiactment  can  cure,  and  arc  no  others  than  the  moral  evils  of  drink  and 
'debt,  ignorance,  indolence,  and  untruthfulness. 

Such  was  the  story  which  Mr,  Bence  Jones  had  to  tell,  and  such 
|llte  lesson  which  he  sought  to  inculcate.  But  the  end  of  his  life's  ivork 
not  reached  when  the  last  pages  of  the  book  had  been  written. 
Another  chapter  remained  to  be  added,  the  chapter  which  contained  the 
tntj  as  unexpected  as  tragic,  which  told  of  the  way  in  which  he 
been  repaid  by  the  Irish  people  for  having  done  his  duty  to 
tltem  for  forty  years.  And,  in  truth,  the  tale,  though  now  tolerably 
familiar  to  the  world,  is  terrible  withal  To  be  placed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  describes  himself  to  have  lived  in  Lisselane 
'during  the  snows  of  the  most  inclement  winter  whieli  our  geueration. 
has  witnessed;  circumstances  which,  as  he  tells  us,  and  as  we  can  well 
believe,  would  have  tested  the  patience  of  a  Job,  and  which  no  less  than 
the  guilty  conscience  of  Macbeth  would  have  murdered  sleep — 

**  Sleep  tbot  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care  j'* 

to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  dire 
.Tetributiou  for  the  worst  Pasha  that  ever  oppressed  a  province,  or  the 
most  rapacious  landlord  that  ever  extorted  the  hardly-earned  substance 
of  the  poor.  But  when  the  victim  in  this  case  has  been,  as  he  tells  us, 
a  benefactor  of  the  people,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  come  to  the 
conclusion  that "  the  L'ish  trouble  is  no Lhi ug  else  than  the  outcome  of 
the  low  moral  and  social  state  of  the  people ''  (Contempoiiary  Review, 
ipagc  875). 

Such  18  Mr.  Bence  Jones's  own  account  of  his  own  doings.  His 
name  is  now  a  household  word  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  it  may 
L safely  be  said,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  who  discussed  his  case  had  any  knowledge  of  the  facts,  except 
"what  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  him.  What  Homer  has  been 
to  Achilles,  Bence  Jones  has  been  to  himself  It  is  high  time 
that  this  should  cease.  His  Boycotting  is  no  longer  a  mere 
personal  incident.  He  seeks  to  tic  up  with  liis  own  discomfiture 
the  fair  fame  of  an  ancient  nation,  lie  seeks  by  endless  repetition 
to  fasten  the  truth  of  his  charges  on  the  public  mintL  Aod  when 
these    charges     are    made     in    the    columns    of    the    CoNTKMPORARir 
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RifiviEW%  neither  the  Tirell-kuowii  prejiiclif'cs  of  the  accuser,  nor  the 
absurd  wildricss  of  the  allegations,  nor  the  questionable  taste  and  tempci* 
with  which  they  are  made^  can  dispense  from  the  necessity  of  a  reply* 
This  reply  I  shall  endeavour  to  give.  I  have  at  least  one  qnalilieatiou  for 
the  task.  I  ara  eminently  in  a  position  to  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Born  not  many  miles  from  LisselanCj  1  have  known  from  a  cliild  M  r.  Bencc 
Joneses  dealings  with  his  tenauta  and  his  relations  with  the  public.  } 
have  been  through  every  portion  of  his  estate  whieh  is  sitnated  in  thi» 
parish  or  on  its  confines,  and  ara  personally  acquainted  with  the 
tenantry.  I  sliall  give  names  and  dates,  and  places  and  figures- 
Shonld  I  then  fall  into  errofj  it  will  be  easy  to  detect  it ;  thongh  I 
am  confident  J  both  from  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances^  and  the 
care  with  which  I  have  sifted  facts,  that  the  admixture  of  error  in  my 
statement  mnst  needs  be  iofinitestmaL  When  1  draw  inferences,  1  shall 
put  the  reader  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself  whether  they  ai'c 
logically  warranted,  and  should  consider  that  I  was  trilling,  or  worse 
than  triflings  with  the  reader  were  I  to  make  general  assertions  without 
proof,  or  draw  wide  conclusions  from  particular  facts,  or  quote  the 
testimony  of  some  unknown  person  as  decisive  of  a  controverted 
point.  In  finCj  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  impartial  reader  who  has  heard 
both  sides  of  the  question  to  say  whether  Mr.  Bcnce  Jones  is  tlie  model- 
landlord  he  describes  himself  to  be,  or  an  exterminating,  rack-renting, 
rent-raisitigt  confiscating  landloixl  as  his  opponents  allege,  and  whether  he 
who  charges  tlic  clergy  of  the  Disestablished  Chnrch,  several  individuals 
by  name,  the  Land  League,  the  Land  League  and  Roman  Catholic 
papers — in  fact,  a  whole  nation— with  deliberate  falsehood,  has  himself 
been  telling  the  truth. 


Mr,  Bencc  Jones's  estate  consists  of  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  town 
lands  of  Lisselane,  Aglialisky,  Carriek,  Mounteeo,  Liskubba,  Cashclisky, 
Moulrous,  and  Skeaf,  which  he  holds  in  fee.  The  townland  of  Clog- 
hcen,  which  adjoins  the  town  of  Clonakilty,  he  holds  as  middleman 
under  Lord  Shannon  for  a  few  shillings  an  aere ;  the  under  tenants 
paying  him  nearly  three  pounds  an  acre.  When  ^it,  Bence  Jones  gave 
up  his  practice  at  the  English  har»  and  the  charms  of  English  society, 
in  order  to  take  personal  nmnagement  of  his  Lnsh  estate,  it  consisted  of 
the  lands  of  Lisselane,  Aghalisky  and  Clogheen.  At  that  time  there! 
were  twenty- six  tenants  in  Aglialisky,  all  holding,  he  tells  ns,  farm* 
above  the  usual  sixe  of  Irish  farms,  avcrugiug  twenty. five  acres  each. 
There  are  but  four  tenants  in  Aghalisky  to-day.  Nor  will  these  remaiit 
long.  Dan  Walsh,  about  wliom  wc  shall  hear  more  further  on,  declares  hi* 
determination  to  leave  rather  than  pay  the  iiiereasc  of  £U\  a  year  rent 
which  Mr.  Bencc  Jones  demanded  from  him  on  his  mother's  death  a. 
few  months  ago.  Mrs.  Donovan  is  the  '^  overweighted  tenant"  to  wlion> 
Mr*  Bencc  Jones  ixTers  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  sii]jplcmcntary  preface 
of  his  book.   Jlr.  Bence  Jones  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  that  another. 
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DoaoTan,  is  getting  into  trouble.   The  fourth  came  iti  for  jB800  lately,  oti 

the  death  of  hb  brother,  so  that  he^  excluding  the  bailiff  who  got  a  farm 

from  vhich  a  tenant  was  evicted  last  year,  h  likely  soon  to  be  the  "  Last  of 

the  Mohicans/^  the  ^ole  individual  who  has  outlived  the  extermination  of 

iii*Aad-twenty  families,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  already  gone.    In  Lisse- 

lineMr.  Bence  Jones  has  only  one  resident  tenant.    InClogheen  fifteen 

«f  the  tenants^  some  of  them  shopkeepers  in  the  town,  had  to  thro\r  up 

tbfiir  farms.     The  case  of  Mrs.  Dempsey,  a  poor  woman  who  now  lives 

in  one  of  the  back  lanes  of  this  town,  will  illustrate  his   treatment   of 

*k«  tenants.      She  held  a  furra  in  a  part  of  Ciogheen  farthest  removed 

from  the  town,  at  17^.  6rf.  an  acre.      On  the  death  of  her  father-in-law, 

Mr.  Bence  Jonei  took  away  two-thirdg  of  the   farm,  and  charged  her 

icarly  the  old  rent  for  the  remaitiing  one- third.     Afterwards  he  evicted 

lier  8oa*iQ-law  out  of  this  portion,  for  what  he  calls  "  gross  misconduct/' 

tor  Mr.  Bence  Jones  keeps  a  dose  watch  over  the  moral  conduct  of  his 

teaants.     This  is  how  Mr.  Beoce  Joneses  tenants  "  have  thriven"  under 

fill  management  of  what  we    may   call    his   paternal    estate,      I   now 

proceed  to  the  lands   he  acquire  I  by  purchase ;  and  Mr,  Bence  Jones 

tells  us  in  bis  work,  that "  he  felt  himself  under  no  engagements^  express  or 

implied,  lo  the  tenants  on  thess  lands,  though  iu  the  case  of  the  other 

teaauta  he  considered  it  advisable  to  make  eoncassioas  to  the  prejudices 

and  feelings  of  the  country .^^ 

Part  of  the  townland  of  Carrick,  on  which  there  w^ere  then  nine  tenants, 
vas  purchased  by  Mr.  Bence  Jones  about  sixteen  years  ago.     Six  of  the 
tenants  have  gone.      Of  the  remaining  three,  on  whom  the  hif^hesl  rent 
('*Tlie  Life's  Work,''  p.  16)  was  put,  one  is  the  heroine  of  the  tale  told 
ia  page  217,  to  whom  Mr.  Bence  Jones  sent   a   young   Liheral  M.P., 
^nxioua  to  see  ■'  a  distressed  tenant  under  ejectment  for  non-payment  of 
^^i'*  and  the  result  of  which  gives  occasion  to  Mr.  Bence   Jones  to 
^"rfulge  iu  a  grim  pleasantry  with  which  his  pages  do  not  often  gleam. 
**cli,  he  may  do  ;  so  but  should  the  young  English  Liberal  M.P*  come 
t<>  ihh  district  during  a  future  vacation,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  him 
^^  that  widow's  case  the  anything  but  laughable  way  in  which  the  rent 
*<flbemade  up  by  an  Irish  tenant  when  it  is  a  question   between  full 
'^at  or  eviction.      Many  of  these   tenants  were   evicted    under  circum- 
*tancc5i  that  would  melt  the  heart  of  the  hardest ;  but  I  shall  not  harrow 
tijc  feelings  of  my  readers  by  refciTiug  to  such  scenes.    The  last  eviction 
*n  Carrick  will  be  sufficient   to   give   some  notion   of  what   may  have 
occurred   in   other  cases.      The   family    evicted   were  orphans    named 
(i'DriscoU,  whose  father  had  just  died,  and  the  eldest  of  whom  was  a  boy 
sixteen  years  old.    The  O'Driscolls  were  a  family  much  respected  in  the 
district.     They  had  many  wealthy  friends,  especially  an  uncle  who  had 
feiumed  to  Ireland  after  ha\ing  realized  a  large  fortune  in   Australia. 
The  rent  was  paid  up,  the  friends  and  the  uncle  were  prepared  to  give 
all  necessary  aid  to  the  family,  and  to  guarantee  that  the  rent  w^ould  be 
f  aid  until  the  children  could  take  care  of  themselv^*     But  Mr.  Bence 
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Jones  was  inexorable.  He  would  not  have  his  land  in  the  hands  of 
orphans;  he  wanted  it  for  bullocks  and  higher  farming;  and  so  the 
O^Driscolls  went  away, 

Ca8halisky  was  another  of  his  pnrehasea.  Most  of  the  tenants  held 
under  leases  not  yet  run  out,  but  the  largest  tenant,  a  most  respectable 
man  named  Edward  Lncey,  held  from  year  to  year.  Lucey  was  at  once 
informed  that  the  rent,  which  had  been  14vV.  an  acre,  should  be  £1  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  on  his  death  that  a  further  revaluation  would 
take  place,  when  iis,  more  w^ould  at  least  be  put  on,  Lueey  made  every 
effort  to  come  to  an  agreement.  His  heart  was  in  the  pliiee^  which  he 
had  beautified  and  improved  during  a  lifetime  of  industrious  labour ; 
the  dwelling-house,  too,  being  in  a  rharming  site,  midway  up  a  hill,  with 
a  soft  southern  aspect.  He  would  even  pay  an  increase  of  6s,  an  acre  if 
he  got  a  lease  on  those  terms.  He  would  leave  the  matter  to  any  skilled 
arbitrator.  But  no,  If r.  Bence  Jones  had  only  one  word,  which  had  been 
spoken,  and  Lucey  went  forth  from  the  place — carrying  with  him  a  grief 
which  overshadowed  his  remaining  days  and  brought  him  to  a  prema- 
ture grave*  The  leases  of  the  remaining  tenants  but  one  will  expire 
next  year.  I  know  them  well ;  they  are  a  most  unhappy  people.  They 
see  they  too  must  share  the  fate  of  Edward  Lucey.  Already  Mr,  Benoe 
Jones  tells  us  that  the  land  which  they  hold  is  worth  three  times  its 
present  rental,  which  they  cannot  afford  to  pay.  One  of  them  lives  in 
a  misci'able  cabin.  I  was  called  sometime  since  to  attend  his  wife  in 
her  illness,  I  clearly  saw  that  she  never  could  expect  to  get  strong 
whilst  living  in  such  a  place;  the  small  kitchen,  bcgiimed  with  smoke, 
and  the  small  bedroom  mildewed  with  damp  coming  up  through  every 
chink  of  the  floor j  oozing  out  through  every  pore  of  the  wall.  Tlic 
husband  told  mc  that  he  had  some  money  in  bauk^  and  that  he  would 
long  since  have  built  a  good  house  if  Mr.  Benee  Jones  would  give  any 
security  for  a  fair  settlement  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ;  but  Mr. 
Bence  Jones  would  not  do  so,  and  so  no  change  is  made  in  the  cabin. 

The  tenants  in  Moulrous,  purchased  by  Mr*  Bence  Jones^  hold  under 
a  lease  of  lives,  one  of  which  still  survives.  The  half-dozen  tenants  at 
Mounteenj  purchased  in  1861,  held  also  in  part  under  leases  not  yet 
run  out,  and  with  the  half-dozen  tenants  of  Liskubba,  have  escaped  the 
Scylla  of  extermination  to  fall  into  the  Charybdis  of  rack-rents, 

Now  when  we  consider  that  the  Irish  tenant  regards  eviction  from 
his  holding  as  among  the  worst  of  temporal  ills;  that  therefore  each 
evicted  tenant  has  the  sympathy  of  every  other  farmer  who  fears  a  like 
fate  for  himself;  and  when  we  consider,  moreover,  that  all  the  families 
who  were  forced  to  leave  Mr,  Bence  Jones'  property  have  relations  and 
friends  in  the  surrounding  district,  English  readers  can  well  nr  ^  r-*--  ^ 
the  feelings  of  resentment  which  must  have  burned  in  the  i 
thousands  against  one  whom  they  regard  m  a  ruthlcs*  »* 


I  now  come  to  the  question  of  rcnt«.     Are 
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and  reasonable, — such  as,  in  the  words  of  the  iustructions  given  to  Sir  R. 
Gfiffitbs,  a  solvent  tenant  would  pay  to  a  liberal  landlord  for  a  number 
ofveare?  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  pecuhar  difficulty  in  being 
aMfi  to  prove  to  persons  at  a  distance  unacquainted  with  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  case,  whether  a  given  rent  is  a  rack-rent  or  not. 
If  I  say  that  it  is  a  rack-rent,  and  Mr.  Bence  Jones  denies  it  to  be 
such|  who  will  decide  between  us  ?  Still  I  am  not  without  hope  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  put  before  my  readers  such  criterions  for  judgment  as 
will  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion, 

Mr.  Bence  Jones  has  about  forty  tenants ;  of  these,  six  hold  under 
le^ei  had  before  ^Ir.  Bence  Jones  purchased  the  lands,  and  still 
nneipired.  I  shall  take  no  account  of  these.  Whether  their  rents  be 
high  or  low,  Mr.  Bence  Jones  is  not  responsible  for  them.  There  are 
afao  two  or  three  farms  held  by  old  tenants,  on  whose  deaths  the  rents 
will  he  considerably  raised,  according  to  the  custom  in  such  cases  (they 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  Table  on  next  page).  I  subjoin 
the  names  of  the  tenants,  their  rents,  and  Griffiths'  valuation.  Now, 
Ido  not  mean  to  say  that  Griffiths'  valuation  in  all  eases  represents  the 
fair  rent.  I  give  it  fur  what  it  is  worth,  if  not  the  full  measure,  at  least 
a  standard  measure  containing  a  certain  definite  well-known  quantity; 
if  not  the  goal  We  are  seeking  for,  at  least  a  finger-post  which  points  a 
path  which  leads  to  that  goal, 

I  shall  adduce  other  standards  of  comparison,  and  even  though  none 
w  complete   or  perfect  in   itself,   they  will   all,  I  believe,  when  taken 
*^gether,  supply  a  cumulative  argument,  the  force  of  which  it   will  be 
^lifficult  to  resist.     Moreover,  it  must   be   remembered   that  ^Ir.  Ball 
Greene,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance   Survey  department, 
'^ho  was  associated   with   Sir   R.   Griffiths  in   his   labours,   and  whose 
ktiowledge  of  the  capabilitcs  of  the  soil  in  the  various  counties  in  Ireland 
^  admittedly  unequallcd,^ — it  must  be  remembered  that   this  eminent 
^an,  in  the  eiTidcncc  given  by  him  before  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Com- 
mission, stated  that  with  the  exception  of  prime  pasture  and  first- class 
^irable  land,  a  small  proportion  over  Griffiths^  valuation  represents   to 
this  day  a  fair  rent,  and  in   some  places  too   high  a  rent.     Now  Mr* 
Bence  Jones  himself  tells  us  that  *^  his  land  is  only  land  of  fair  quality, 
far  from  being  thoroughly  good  land  f^  that  '^  the  soil   is   not  far  from 
the  rocks,  with  the  rocks  often  breaking  out.*'      According  then  to  ^Ir. 
BaU  Greene,  Griffiths'  valuation  would  represent  a  fair  rent  for  farms 
of  Mr.  Bence  Jones  not  improved  by  him  since  that  valuation  was  made. 
But  Mr.  Bence  Jones  has  made  no  improvements — with  a  few  trifling 
ceptions,   of  which   I   shall   speak  later  on — for    which   he   has   not 
ged  an  additional  five  per  cent,  not  included  in»the  figures  which  I 
hjoin. 

Finally,  whoever  has  read  tlie  letters  lately  sent  to  the  Times  by  its 
Special  Correspondent  in  Ireland  cannot  forget  that  on  all  the  great 
estates  visited  by  him,  and  especially  on  large  wcll*managcd  estates,  such 
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^^H             AYidow  BoDorau 

.     24  15 

0 

•  •  ■ 

60 

0 

0 

^^H             Tom  Lcary     .     . 

.     28     0 

0 

•  •  • 

50 

0 

0 
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0 

*  •  * 

83 

0 

0 
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.     33     5 
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0 

... 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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44 
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... 
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0 
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(1 
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23 
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18 
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30 
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0 
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87 
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0 
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< 
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M.)  Mr,  Bence  Jones's  rents  are  far  higher  than  tlie  rents  on  the 
bbouriug  estates.  The  proximity  of  Clobcen  to  the  small  town  of 
nakilty  has  been  assigned  by  ilr.  Bence  Jones  as  a  reason  for 
charging  some  of  the  tenants  three  pounds  an  acre — an  Eop^lish  acre, 
\\t  it  always  remembered — for  the  land  which  they  hold  from  him  there. 
i  course  contiguity  to  a  town  adds  eonsidcrably  to  the  value  of  the 
id.  But  tenants  who  hold  better  laud  near  the  town  under  other 
kfldlords  do  not  pay  anything  like  the  rents  exacted  by  Mr.  Bence 
Jones.  The  townland  of  tlie  Mills  is  as  near  to  the  town  as  Clohcen. 
W  tenants  hold  under  Ljrd  Shannon.  William  Gallwey  holds  a  farm 
Ijoiuing  that  of  Charles  Regan,  and  nearer  the  town.  The  valuation 
>f  GallwLVs  farm  is  £32,  the  rent  .£24.  So  m\ich  for  the  MilU.  The 
lotnland  of  Youghals  is  also  held  under  Lord  Shannon.  !Mr,  McCarthy 
liol4  a  farm  there  for  26*,  an  acre  just  opposite  that  of  Mrs.  White, 
ou  whom  Mr.  Bence  Jones  raised  the  rent  to  .£2  an  acre.  Mn  Bence 
Jones  states,  in  his  preface,  that  a  farm  adjoining  ilrs.  White's  let  last 
year  at  45^.  6c/.     This  is  not  the  case.      It  let  at  35*.  (id.  an  acre,  and 

iMf.  Benee  Jones  omits  to  say  that  the  tenant  who  held  it  previously, 
though  an  exceedingly  industrious  man,  had  to  throw  it  up.  Lord 
Btadou  has  land  adjoiuing  King^ton^s  farm  at  Ciolieen;  the  tenants  liold 
It  alwiit  half  Kingston's  rent.  Kilbree  is  the  next  land  to  Cashalisky. 
Tie  Andy  of  whom  the  story  is  told  in  p.  185  of  "The  Life's  Work'' 
li»'ed  there.  He  bought  a  farm  last  year,  of  which  the  rent  is  10#.  an 
•ere.  ilr.  Bence  Jones  says  it  is  worth  20."f.  an  acre.  So  that  the 
tcimnts  in  Kilbree  hold  at  about  Iialf  the  rent  which  they  should  pay 
if  tliey  were  tenants  to  Mr,  Bence  Jones.  It  is  needless  to  quote 
furtter  instances. 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  the  number  of  tenants  evicted  by  Mr.  Bence 
Jones  for  non-payment  of  rent  supplies  ns  with  certain  data  for  deter- 
fiuning  whether  they  i«rere  rack-rented  or  not.  Now  J[r.  Bence  Jones 
tells  as  that  nearly  all  his  tenants  were  evicted  on  this  score.  *'  No 
tCDiat/'  he  writes  (page  109)^  "  w^ascver  turned  out  because  J  wished  for 
W*  bnd.  I  just  took  up  what  the  tenants  could  not  live  on/'  This 
proves  that  the  rents  were  too  high,  or  that  the  tenants  were  incapable, 
Imj,  or  drunken.  The  latter  is  Mr.  Bence  Jones's  explanation.  It  is 
ft  Very  convenient  theory.  It  is  to  him  what  the  utibi  was  to  Sam 
^^elicr.  But  Mr.  Bence  Jones's  assertion  is  not  proof*  And,  in  fact, 
lie  theory  is  a  mere  myth.  1  take  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Bence  Jones  to 
te  ttpes  of  their  class,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  their  neighbours, 
3Jid  I  iisk  why  has  there  been  such  a  clearance  on  his  estate  whilst 
tiichc  holding  under  other  landlords  have  remained  fixed  in  the  soil? 
lu  Lisselane  itself  there  are  several  tenants  not  holding  under  Mr. 
Bpfice  Jooes,  who  live  where  their  fathers  and  fathers'  fathers  had  lived 
before  tliem,  prosperous,  intelligent,  and  respecte<l.  We  know  that 
tiese  tenaots  paid  lower  rents  than  their  neighfjours  in  Ahalisky ;  we 
Itare  no  reason   to   know  that   they  were   more   industrious  and  sober^ 
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and  is  not  the  conclusion  tlicrcfore  forc-cd  on  ns  that  !Mr 
tenants  failed  because  they  were  raekrcntcd  ? 

(4'.)  AgaiDj  Mr,  Bencc  Jones  Las  a  farm  nnoecupied  in  Clo^liccn  for  tk^ 
past  eighteen  months.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  land  held  by  the  !!>»- 
Denipsey  to  whom  I  referred.  Since  Mrs.  Dcmpsey's  time  three  tenants 
have  had  that  farm,  and  no  one  will  take  it  at  Mr,  Bencc  Jones'  rent* 
Now  to  see  a  farm  vacant  in  this  populous  district^  where  there  is  ^ 
mania  for  landj  where  there  is  hai'dly  any  other  industry  than  agri — 
cniturcj  and  where,  as  Mr.  Bencc  Jones  tells  us  in  page  186  of  his  book^^^ 
the  goodwill  of  a  farm  held  from  year  to  year  under  a  good  landlords 
brings  thirteen  years'  purchase,— to  find  au  unoccupied  farm  in  theses 
circumstances  is  regarded  as  a  iii^^us  naturae,  much  as  if  one  were  to  seea^ 
a  white  blackbird.      There  h  no  other  such  instance  in  the  district,  ^ 

(5.)  Indeed,  Mr.  Beucc  Jonestown  statements  prove  tiiat  his  rents  are 
exorbitant,  '^  I  let  them  the  land  at  the  highest  rent  in  my  opinion  it 
was  worth  to  them^^  (pfig<2  16).  ^"^  In  bad  years  the  utmost  exertion  and 
economy  were  necessary*^  and  '^  constatd  steady  exertion  almost  compul- 
sory^^ (page  14).  What  he  says  about  constant  exertion  goes  far  to  verify 
the  popular  saying  in  this  district,  that  Mr.  Bencc  Jonc^'  tenants 
cannot  rest  by  night  or  by  day.  "  In  the  estates  purchased  by  mc,^'  he 
says,  ^' the  rents  were  eomiderabJij  raised.  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to 
make  mij  own  ierniH  with  these  tenants,  and  there  was  ttrnble  grumbling 
in  every  case.^^  He  naively  adds,  "  Every  single  man  has  tliriven/'  This 
was  w^ritten  in  1865.  In  1865  he  had  nine  tenants  in  Carrick.  There 
are  three  of  them  there  to-day.     This  is  how  every  man  has  thriven. 

(G-)  But  Mr,  Bencc  Jones  has  one  invariable  argument  to  prove  that 
he  has  not  exacted  exorbitant  rents,  and  this  argument  is  founded  oa 
the  profits  of  his  own  farming.  He  has  kept  his  accounts  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  gives  us  the  result  of  his  balance-sheet.  He  has,  indeed, 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  accounts  arc  sometimes  misleading,  even  when 
they  are  not  *^  cooked/^  and  he  again  and  again  assures  us  that  we  need 
have  no  fear  on  that  score,  that  it  is  clear  he  has  not  been  *^  deceiving 
himself"  or  '^cheating  himself,"  and  that  his  books  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  one  who  thinks  well  to  do  so.  Well,  I  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  auditing  his  accounts ;  but  I  have  looked  over  the 
figures  which  he  gives  us  in  his  published  work,  and  taking  these  figures 
and  his  own  authority  for  what  he  puts  down  to  capital  and  what  to 
income,  1  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  at  all  give  Mr.  Benee  Jones  a 
certificate  for,  if  not  deceiving  himself,  at  least  for  not  deceiving  the 
public.      I  shall  ask  my  reatlers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

In  pagc^  11,  12,  and  2;^  of  his  work,  Mr.  Benee  Jones  tells  ns  how 
much  each  acre  farmed  by  himself  realized  for  rent  and  interest  of  outlay 
for  the  twenty- three  years  from  1815  to  1867.  The  average  for  that 
time,  as  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  sum  up  the  figures  can  see,  is 
aomcthiug  less  than  %l8.  an  acre   per  annum.      Now  these,  Mr,  Benee 
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Jones  assures  ub,  are  bond  fide  results^  after  cliarging  bailiff's  salary 

tiui  all  expenses,  not  charging  (the  italics  arc  ours)  landlards'  improve- 

maU$,  as  buUdmgs,  drains,  ^nd  fences,  and  permanent  improvements,  which 

m  charged  to  capital  (pages  11   and  12).       Now*  Mr.  Bence   Jones' 

ootUy  on  permanent  iaiprovementa  during  those  years  has  averajsr^'d  about 

iSOO  a  year  (p,    113)^  all  of  which — less  about  £100  a  year  expended 

OQ  tenants'  farms,  and  for  which  landlord  improvements  theij  pay  5  i>cr 

ceut. — has  been  expended  on  his  own   farm  ;  and   as   he  farmed  about 

70O  acres  of  land  during  that  time,  it  follows  that  the  outlay  in  per- 

maneiit   improvements   averaged   over  IHjf,  per  acre  per  annum,  leaving 

for  the  period  in  question,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  interest,  a  mean 

interest  of  outlay  of  nearly  II5.  per  acre  per  annum.     Deducting  this 

iaterest  on  outlay  from  the   entire  sum  realized  for   rent  and  interest, 

wc  find  that  Mr.  Beiicc  Jones's  rent  for  his  own  farm  from  1845  to  1867 

uras  IO5.   per  acre  per  annum.     But  its  average  rental,  whilst  in  the 

liA&ds  of  tenants,  had  been  17^.  an  acre ;  therefore  Mr.  Bence  Jones's 

^ajm  realized  for  rent  annually  for  twenty-threc  years  7^.  an  acre  less 

^Iwui  the  rent  at  which   it  had  been   let   to  the  tenants.     Mr.  Bence 

Jc3Des  does  not  give  in  his  work  the  results   of  his  balance-sheet  from 

iS68  to  1877,  and  I  cannot  therefore  speak  for  these  years.      Wc  have, 

However,  the  figures  for  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  and  the   result  for  rent 

^*d  interest  during  these  three  years  was  3^s.  2d.  per  acre  per  annum, 

-^ow,  as  the  outlay  has  gone  on  in  the  same  scale^ — and  must  indeed^ 

"^c  are  told,  go  on  for  many  years  more, — deducting  the  mean  interest 

^«i  an  outlay  of  18*.  an  acre  each  year  for  thirty-five  years,  or  about 

^^*.,  we  have  17^.  for  rent,  exactly  the  figure  at  which  the  lands  had 

**^en  let  forty  years  ago.     This   being  the  case,  is  it  any  wonder  that 

^«e  tenants  of  Agbaliska  and  Carrick  are  found  in  their  old  homes  no 

more? 

In  the  supplementary  Preface  to  his  book,  we  arc  told  that  Walsh 
**^ht  to  pay  an  increase  of  rent  because  ilr.  Bence  Jones  clears 
Nearly  £Z  an  acre  for  adjoining  laud.  This  is  not  the  case.  Mr, 
Bence  Jones  clears  nearly  fZ  an  acre  for  rent  and  interest  of  outlay, 
^liich  is  a  very  diilerent  thing  from  clearing  it  for  rent.  In  a  woitl,  had 
^Ir.  Bence  Jones  left  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants,  even  at  a  reduction 
of  the  rents  which  they  had  been  paying,  the  lands  which  he  himself 
farms,  and  invested  the  capital  expended  by  him  on  farming  in  any 
other  securities  which  would  bring  5  per  cent.,  lie  would,  even  on  his 
oirn  showing,  have  been  a  richer,  as  he  certainly  would  have  been  a 
more  popular,  man  to-day.  He  tells  ua  that  *^io  Noriblk  it  was  thought 
that  a  gentleman  could  not  make  farming  pay  /'  that  in  the  Lisselane 
dbtrict  ''no  instance  was  known  of  such  farming  having  paid/' 
"that  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  the  tenants  could 
make  land  pay  best ;"  and  that  ''  there  were  many  instances  of  gentle- 
men taking  up  considerable  farms,  and  after  spending  largely  on  them 
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for  a  few  years,  being  glad  to  give  them  up  again/'  It  is^  we  think, 
open  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bcncc  JoDes's  mueh-vaunted  experimciit  is 
likely  to  make  the  best  judges  change  their  opinion, 

(7»)  And  J  indeed^  this  very  case  of  Walsh  is  in  more  ways  than  one 
a  test  case  regarding  his  raek-rents.  The  Walshes  paid  for  half  a  century 
£^l  a  year  for  a  farm  valued  by  GriOfiths  at  €35.  They  paid  this  rent 
during  the  famine  years,  when  Mr.  Bence  Jones^  scientific  farming 
realiised  ^s,  an  acre  for  rent  and  interest.  On  the  death  of  Mrs*  Wal»h 
last  September,  Mr.  Bence  Jones  sought  to  raise  the  rent  from  Vis.  Sil 
to  £1  per  aere.  This  increase  of  rent  to  the  extent  of  about  40 
per  cent,  was  referred  to  by  me  as  harsh  and  vexations.  In  his  work 
Mr,  Bence  Jones  seeks  to  justify  it.  He  gives  figures  to  show  that 
uudex  the  old  rent  the  Walshes  had  during  fifty  years  saved  £820,  Now 
his  figures  are  not  exactly  correct.  He  docs  not  mention  that  the 
Walshes  had  .£100  hard  cash  when  commencing  life  ;  that  young  Mrs. 
Walsh  brought  with  her  a  dowry  of  £100  ;  that  at  least  £100  had  been 
made  by  a  pound  of  no  value  now  ;  and  tliat  some  profits  had  also  been 
made  by  an  outside  farm  held  for  some  years  under  Lord  Bandon. 
These  sums  would  reduce  Mr.  Bence  Jones'  computation  one-half. 
Neither  does  he  mention  the  fact  that  five  acres  of  the  Ijest  land  have 
been  lost  by  a  road  made  through  the  farm.  However^  taking  his  own 
figureSj  we  find  the  Walshes  saving  about  .€1G  a  year  for  50  years. 
Now  the  Walshes  were  a  most  industrious  family.  The  very  girls  did 
farm  work  which  is  usually  performed  by  men.  They  had  also  been 
fortunate,  had  no  sickness  in  the  family,  and  hardly  any  losses  in  stock. 
And  now,  what  docs  Mr.  Bence  Jones  do  ?  He  puts  ou  exactly  an 
increase  of  rent  equal  to  what  he  calculates  the  yearly  savings  of  that 
family  to  have  been  for  the  past  half  a  century.  Is  not  this  enough  ? 
Imagine  an  EugUsh  landlord  computing  the  annual  profits  of  liia 
tehants,  and  adding  that  to  the  rent,  and  doing  it,  moreover,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  had  only  passed  through  a  period  of  agricultural 
depression  unequalled  since  1818,  when  landlord  after  landlord  is  redu- 
cing his  rents,  and  when  foreign  competition,  becoming  yearly  more 
formidable,  threatens  nothing  less  than  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  these  countries.  Mrs.  Walsh  saved  lOrf,  per 
day  by  which  .she  was  able  to  settle  her  family  in  life  ;  and  now,  whea 
young  Walsh  is  commeuciog  his  career^  Mr,  Bence  Jones  demands  that 
10^-  per  day  for  himself      Surely  he  is  a  considerate  landlord  ! 

So  much  on  the  question  of  rack-rents.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  when  Mr.  Bence  Jones  "  tried  to  let  farms  in  good  condition,  with 
proper  house  and  buildings,  at  a  fair  proportion  below  the  rent  he  was 
making,  no  tenant  of  means  and  character  would  give  him  the  rent," 
and  that  his  objection  to  fixity  of  tenure  being  given  to  the  tenants  is 
"  that  those  who  would  gain  most  by  it  are  the  landlords  who  had 
screwed  up  their  rents  to  the  utmost." 
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Mr.  Bence   Jooca   is   a  rcnt-raising^  landlord.       Not    only   are   his 

fenta  exorbitant,    but   he    himself   has    made   them  so.       Sometimes  it 

happens  that  a  person  acquires  by  purchase  or  inheritance  an  estate  on 

^m  wliich  the  rents  are  too  liigh^  and  though  it  is  a  poor  defence  of  such  a 

1^  mm  to  say  that  he  left  things  tts  he  fonui!  them^  still  liis  case  is  very 

f       different  from  that  of  the  landlord  who  himself  put  on  the  increase. 

^B  Xow,  there  are  only  three  farms  on  Mr.  Beucc  Jones's  estate  on  which 

^r  ^^  has  not   put  an   increase  of  rent.      Not   that  these   are  to  remain 

f       always  exceptions.      When  the  present  tenants,  who  are  now  old  men, 

Ml  die,  these  farms  will  be  duly  dealt  with  ;   and  when  Mr.   Beiicc 

Jones  puts  on  an  increase^  it  is  sure  to  he  something  snbstantiaL      It  i* 

mdy  less  than  25   per  cent.,  generally  from  ^10  to  50  per  cent*^  and 

aomfitimes  alill  higher.      Some  landlords  in  Ireland,  as  the  evidence  j>;iven 

I  before  the  late  Commission  shows,  are  wont  to  put  on  a  small  increase 
of  rent  from  time  to  time.     Mr.   Bence  Jones  does  not  belong  to  that 
class.     He  raises  the  rent  once  for  all.     When  he  has  fixed  on  "  the 
highest   rent  '^  which,  in   his  opinion,  the    farm   is  worth,  there  must, 
indeed,  be   a  radical    change   in  the    condition  of  agricultural  affairs 
before  even  he  will  consider  a  further  valuation  necessary.      But  it  will 
he  said  that  when  the  profits  realized  by  a  farm  become  greater  by  the 
«d?aaee  of  prices,  the  landlord  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  share  of  these- 
^■ina^ascd   profits.      I  readily  admit  that  he  ous^ht.      But  it  does  not, 
^P^crcfore,  follow  that  an  Irish  landlord  is  justilicd  in  raising  the  rent 
^liicb  had  been  fixed  before  the  famine  forty  years  ago.      For  it  wan 
Precisely  in  the  years  before  the  famine  that  raek-rents  attained  their 
f'^akest  lusnnanec.     At  that  time  the  population  was  far  greater  than 
^^  now  is;    the  competition  for  land  was  even  keener  than  it  now  is; 
*^lie  power  of  the   landlord   was   more  despotic  than  it   now  is;    the^ 
"*^iddleman,  who  was  iu variably  a  rack- renter,  was  more  general  than  he 
^^ow  isj    the  price   of  labour  was  much  lower  tlian  it  now   is;    the 
^^^tato^    which  tlicn  knew  no  blight  and  could   be  had  almost  fur  the 
V^ig^Dg,  was  far  more  fruitful  than  it  now  is ;   and  the  Irish  peasant, 
^bose  condition  still  is  so  miserable,  was  then  much  worse  housed,  clad, 
^nd  fed  than  he  now  is.      Setting  the  changed  condition  of  things  against 
ifie  advance  of  prices  which  has  taken  place  in   butter  and  meat,  ought 
^c  to  set  down  the  fair  rent  of  a   farm  at  a  higher  figure  now  than 
^Bfarty  years  ago?     Those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  say  that  the  very 
^Beverse  is  the  case.     And  if  tliis  is  so,  where  the  rents  were  fair  forty 
years  ago,  what  shall   we  say  of  tho&e  cases  where  the  rents  at  that 
time  were  rack-rents,    as  was  generally    the    case?     To    plead,  then, 
that  the  rent  not  being  raised  for  forty  years  justifies  a  considerable 
increase    of   rent    now,    is    an    altogether    worthless    and    misleading 
Icfence. 

The  case  is  different,  of  course,  if  the  farm  was  improved  by  the 

iandlord  since  the  old  rent  had  been  fixed.     The  landlord  would  thei* 

entitled  to  an  increase  of  rent  equal  to  the  additional  value  given  to 
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the  farm.  A  tenant  took  a  farm  for  £40  a  year  forty  years  ago.  Since 
tliat  time  the  laud  lord  has  expended  i:200  on  drainin]^  and  other  per- 
manent iinproveruents  which  have  made  the  land  worth  ^10  a  year  now 
more  than  previously.  But  if  the  improvements  were  made  not  by  the 
landlord  but  by  the  tenant^  who  had  cx|)endcd  £200  in  labour,  putting 
some  of  his  labour  into  the  farm  week  after  week,  as  into  a  savings 
bank,  the  increased  value  belongs  in  this  case  to  the  tenant.  The 
landlord  would  not  be  jnstitiea  at  any  time  in  raising  the  rent  on  this 
seore,  Mr,  Bence  Jones  and  other:*  think  if  a  tenant  is  allowed  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  improvements  for  some  time^ — say  for  twenty  year^jor 
iluriog  his  life — that  he  has  been  well  recouped  for  his  trouble,  and  has 
no  further  claims.  This  is  a  strange  theory  for  those  who  insist 
so  strongly  on  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  as  if  long-  possession  and 
fruition  lessenetl  in  the  least  a  man^s  title  to  his  own  ;  as  if  one  who 
held  Consols  for  a  hundred  years,  and  tlius  has  been  paid  his  capital 
three  times  over,  is  to  have  no  further  claims  on  the  Exchequer  ! 

Let  us  next  consider  whether  Mr,  Bence  Jones  is  a  eonfiscating  land- 
lord. Has  he  availed  himself  of  the  dependent  position  of  his  tenantry  to 
ttppropriate  property  which  belongs  to  them  in  law  or  in  equity?  How 
has  he  dealt  with  the  tenants  of  Montcen  ?  Mr.  Bence  Jonca  purchased 
Montcen  about  twenty  yeai^  ago.  There  were  five  tenants  on  the  land, 
one  of  whom  paid  nearly  .£200  yearly  rent ;  two  of  them  nearly  .£100^ and 
two  others  £'3i  and  £]3  respectively*  The  ancestors  of  some  of  these 
tenants  bad  lived  in  Montecn  for  many  generations,  and  they  were  all 
respectable,  industrious,  and  solvent.  Mr*  Bence  Jones  purchased  the 
place  from  a  gentleman  named  liawkes,  who  had  put  a  rather  smart  rent 
on  the  tenants  ;  had  given  them  leases ;  had  entertained  for  them  a 
kindly  fccliugj  which  they  more  than  reciprocated;  and  had  got  his  rents 
punctually  and  without  unpleasantness.  Whatever  improvements  were 
made  in  the  lands  of  'Montcen  had  been  made  by  the  tenants.  The  land- 
lordsj  from  time  iramemoriab  had  done  nothing  more  than  fix  the  rents 
and  coDect  them,  Mr.  Bence  Jones  bought  Montcen  at  about  twenty 
years'  purchase*  He  had  thus  everything  that  could  be  wished  for :  the 
power  and  prestige  of  being  a  landowner;  large  percentage  on  his 
capital ;  prosperous  and,  as  he  calls  them,  worthy  tenants,  who  had  tra- 
ditionally loved  their  laiuUord,  and  were  prepared  to  give  their  unfalter- 
ing fealty  to  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  How  did  Mr.  Benee  Jones  try  to  secure 
their  ^  goodwill  and  affection  ?  The  lease  of  a  farm  held  by  Patrick 
Henncssy,  the  largest  farmer,  on  which  his  dwelling-house  and  out-offices 
were  built,  expired  in  1875.  With  some  adjoining  plots  held  from  year  to 
year  the  farm  contained  about  130  acres,  the  rent  being  £100.  Mr.  Bence 
Jones  took  away  70  acres  and  made  Hennessy  pay  the  old  rent — £100 
— ^for  the  remaining  60.  He  raised  the  rents  on  the  other  tenants, 
thougli  not  to  the  same  ejttent  as  on   Hennessy ;  and  this,  though  he 
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Ikd  never  expended  a  penny  in  improving  their  farms.  For  some  ioa- 
PiTovcmeDts  subsequently  effected  by  him  an  additional  5  per  cent,  was 
ptit  on.  He  exacted  the  highest  rent  which  /rtf  himself  believed  the  land 
to  bo  worth  ;  without  considering  to  whose  labour  the  improved  condi* 
lion  of  things  was  owing.  Nor  was  this  all.  Not  only  did  he  confiscate 
the  property  which  belonged  to  the  tenants  in  equity,  and  which  any 
English  landlord  wonld  recognize  as  theirs,  bnt  he  even  seized  on  that 
which  tbc  law  had  declared  to  be  the  tenant 'js.  Patrick  llcnnessy  had 
effected  on  his  holdings  large  permanent  improvemeuts  in  the  way  of 
buildings,  fences^  reclamations^  &c.,  computed  by  him  us  worth  £700. 
This  may  be  too  high  a  figure.  Mr.  Be  nee  Jones  computed  them  at 
ahout  £100  ;  insisted  that  Fleunessy  should  take  a  lease  for  31  years  ; 
and  tbat  the  improvements  should  be  registered  in  it  according  to  Mr. 
Bence  Joneses  own  estimate.  Is  this  confiscation  or  freedom  of  contract  ? 
Is  this  the  mode  in  which  English  landlords  deal  with  their  tenants  ?  It 
11  needless  to  go  through    every  cascj  for  a  similar  measure    h  dealt  out 

all  as  to  Hennessy,  and  the  improvements  e fleeted  by  them  are  regis- 
tered according  to  Mr.  Bence  J ones^  own  impartial  estimate  in  the  leases 
fkich  they  have  to  take  under  penalty  of  eviction,      Mr.  Bence  Jones 

!t€rgavc  a  lease  before  1870.  His  leases  are  all  of  tlie  same  stamp 
—att  forced  on  the  tenants;  all  for  31  years;  all  having  the  most 
stringent    clauses    of  the   most    stringent    leases;    all    forbidding    flax 

Itnre  under   a   penalty   of   five  pounds   an   acre  ;  and  all   forbidding 

inent   of  the  holding,  even   by   will ;    so   that^  though  nominally 

ind  on  the  face   of  them  leases  for  thirty- one  years,  they  are  not  so 

reality,  Sliould  a  tenant  die  three  months  after  receiving  the  lease 
the  lease  will  have  expired  with  him.  ^Ir.  Bence  Jones  telb  us  that  his 
object  in  thus  fixing  the  cost  of  improvements  is  to  prevent  after  litiga- 

Ition.     I  fully  admit  that  litigation  is  bad  for  the  tenant.      But  surely 
there  is  a  medium  between  going  to  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  accepting 
ih".  Bence  Jones'  estimate  on  the  other.    Could  not  a  disinterested  third 
party  be  found  who  would  make   an  equitable  arrangement  ?      Is  there 
BO  prudent  man  among  us?     This  course  of  action,  however,  is  repug- 
tont  to  the  views  of   IMr  Bence  Jones,  who  yet  can  write  :  **Theadvo- 
<^4tes  of  the  tenant  farmers  expressly  exclude  tlie  decisions  of  the  courts 
^hich  hear  both  aides.      Faieat  quantum.    It  is  easy  to  make  out  a  case 
in  that  way.'' 
But  the  English  reader  will  ask^  Why  do  the   tenants  accept  these 
fair  terms  ?    Why  do  they  !     They  must  accept  tliem  or  quit.      Now, 
sm  evicted  tenant  finds  it  almost  impossible    to  get  another   farm, 
^^d  as  there  arc   scarcely  any   other  sources  of  industry  in    Ireland, 
iction   is   associated   in   his    mind  with    exile,    the    workhouse,    and 
numberless  ills ;  and   thus,  even  when   unfairly  dealt  with  by  the 
idlonl,    he    reasons,   with   Hamlet,  '*  Better  to  bear   the  ills  he  has, 
laa  fly  to  others  that  he  knows  not  of.^^    What  a  tenanted  chances  at  law 
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^onlJ  be  agaiflst  Mr.  Bcnce  Jones  wc  are  told  by  Inmself.  An  cvictcil 
tenant,  named  Hayes,  got  compensation  from  tlie  County  Court  judge. 
Did  Mr.  Bcnce  Jones  pay  it?  Not  at  all.  "  By  appealing/*  he  says, 
^^  I  forced  on  a  compromise,  and  thus  got  further  relief/^  Yet  Mr. 
Bcnce  Jonea  writes,  "  Every  one  but  the  most  ignorant  knows  that  the 
Land  Act  cannot  be  evaded,''  '^  God  help  the  person  who  iniagincs^ 
that  the  Irlsli  tenants  are  too  poor  to  make  u  tjood  bargain.  They  nre 
the  shrewdest  people  in  the  world.  The  Jews  cannot  live  in  Ireland.'* 
Certainly  the  Irish  arc  shrewd,  and  arc  well  able  to  bargain  when  on 
equal  terms  with  the  other  contracting  parties.  But  what  avaib 
shrewdness  against  the  irresistible  power  of  the  landlords  ?  Mr.  Bcnce 
Jones  knows  very  well  that  none  of  his  tenants  ever  bargained  witli 
hira,  Ooc  of  them,  Noonau  of  Liskubha,  attempted  to  do  so,  and 
found  it  a  Sibylline  bargain.  Noonan  was  asked  to  pay  a  certain 
increase  of  rent  on  the  death  of  his  father.  lie  refused  to  consent  to  the 
increase^  He  came  a  few  days  after.  Two  pounds  more  were  put  on,  and 
the  bargain  was  closed.  Hennessy  and  Noonan,  and  the  other  tenants, 
are  not  wanting  in  shrewdness;  and  it  is  precisely  their  shrewdness,  their 
being  furced  to  make  a  bad  bargain,  knowing  it  to  be  such — this  it  is, 
in  their  case,  which  renders  the  edge  of  injustice  more  keen,  and  make» 
it  rankle  in  their  breasts  for  ever. 

But  I  sluill  be  met  with  the  objection  that  Mr.  Bence  Joneses  tenants 
are  really  prosjierous.  Docs  he  not  tell  us  so,  again  and  again  ?  does  he 
not  say  they  will  compare  with  Lord  Portsmouth's?  and  does  he  not 
speak  of  dowers  of  £G00  and  cheques  of  £500  for  guano  ?  Yes,  it  is  true 
that  Mr.  Bcnce  Jones  has  tenants  who  are  mtU  otV.  But  who  ai'e  they  V" 
Take  away  a  few  traders  in  town,  who  made  money  by  their  business 
and  not  by  his  land  ;  the  farmers  who  still  hold  under  leases  obtained 
Ijcfore  Mr.  Bence  Jones  purchased  their  places  ;  au  old  tenant,  a 
bachelor,  who  holds  a  beautiful  firm  under  Lord  Baudon,  for  which  he 
does  not  pay  twice  Grifliths*  valuation^  as  he  pays  to  Mr.  Bence  Jones  ; 
a  couple  of  tenants,  old  men, — one  of  them  the  person  who  sent  tha 
cheque  for  £500  for  guano, — who  reside  in  one  of  the  townlaudn 
purchased  by  Mr.  Bcnce  Jones,  who  had  money  before  he  became  their 
landlord,  and  on  whose  farm  the  fulness  of  rent  will  not  be  put  till 
after  their  death,  as  in  the  case  of  ^Ii^s,  Wakh  ;  and  another,  Tom  Lear)^^ 
who  got  money  ab  extra  ;  take  these  away,  and  where  are  the  prospcrotist 
tenantry  ?  Yes,  ho  has  prosperous  tenants,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  turn 
them  to  accdunt  in  more  w:iys  than  one.  He  brings  tlicra  forwanl 
whenever  and  wherever  required,  like  the  aupernumeraric-s  employed  ou 
the  stage,  who,  dressed  iu  military  attire,  and  marching  round  and 
round,  are  made  to  represent  a  regiment.  Me  talks  in  the  name 
breath  of  his  rents  being  smart,  and  his  tenants  thriving,  as  if  the  higli. 
rcnta  and  the  wealth  were  predicated  of  the  same  persons,  and  as  if 
the  wealth  was  realised  under  the  high  rents;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
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^■bct> "  Goingj  going,  gone  I"   is   the   true   history   of  his  smart-rented 
^B6nDeni.     He  quotes  Patrick  Hcnnessy  as  one  of  his  tenants  so  thriviog 
^Blliatlifi  gave  i-600  dower  to  his  daughters,  and  spent  a  large  sum  in  the 
^■riucation  of  his  son.     Yes ;  this  is  true,  but  it   occurred   before   1875, 
^nrbea  Hcnnessy' s  lease  expired,  when  Mr.  Bence  Jones  made   him    pay 
^K^  «ame  rent  for  60  acres  which   he  had    previously  been   paying   for 
130,  and  when  he  gave  him  that  lease  in  which  the  permanent  improve- 
ments were  estimated  at  such  a  generous  figure.     Nor  does  Mr*  Bence 
^Jones  leave  us  in  ignorance  how  Hcnnessy  has  thriven  under  his   smart 
^■Niinoe  1875,       In  the  Times  of  January  3,  he   saya  "he  is  shaky," 
^^  trader  in  Clonakilty  has   a   few    acres    from    Mr.    Bence   Jones  at 
^B£2  17j.  6</.  an  acre.      He  is   a  wealthy  man,  who  I  suppose  would   be 
matched  against  Lord  Portsmouth's  tenants.       He  told  me  that  he  had 
lakea  the  few  acres  as  a   fancy,  and  that  lie  had   lost  largely  by  them 
«ince  they  came  into  his  possession.      This  is  the  special  pleading  auent 
llr.  Bence  Joneses  prosperous  tenants.       Yet  even   Mr.   Bcncc   Jones 
elf  must  blurt  out  the  truth.      In  page  243  he  tells  us:  ^'  I  should 
s  glad  to  farm  every  acre  of  the   3^900   that   belong  to  rac  ;    aod  the 
Jaboarera  I  should  employ  would  be  better  off  in  all  ways  than  most  of 
the  tenants ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  part  with  my  old  friends."    Very  true, 
j      Mr,  Bence  Jones  ;    labourers  would  be   better  off  than   most  of  your 
I      ftck -rented  tenants;  and  Lord  Portsmouth  must  feel  highly  complimented 
I      then,  withal>  you  can  show  yours  against  his  (page  181). 
I         I  Mliall  now  expl!\iu  certain  ambiguous  and  misleadiug  phrases    used 
hyilr.  Bence  Jones,  and  shall  correct  certain  misstatements  which  he 
has  made. 

(IJ  When  Mr*  Bence  Jones  speaks  of  the  large  sums  expended  by 
him  on  his  estate,  he  means  by  his  estate  the  lands  which  he  himself 
y^irms.  He  has  expended  practically  nothing  in  improving  his  tenants' 
^Hlrms.  The  dwelling-houses,  out-oflices,  &c.j  have  been  built  by  the 
^p&aats  themselvres.  There  are  two  or  three  eiceptions.  £300  would 
^■BOrer  his  entire  outlay  in  this  respect. 

^P  (2.)  In  some  cases  Mr.  Bence  Jones  has  borrowed  money  from  the 
Boird  of  Works  for  his  tenants,  who  pay  back  the  principal  and  interest 
*Q  thirty- five  years.  The  tenant  pays  £175  for  every  jBIOO  he  receives. 
T'he  Board  of  Works  will  not  deal  directly  with  the  tenant  who  has  not 
*  lease  for  thu-ty-five  years,  Mr.  Bence  Jones  will  not  give  a  lease  for 
b^»  term,  accordingly  his  tenants  have  to  get  advances  from  the  Board 
^HkroQgb  their  landlord. 

^B  (3.)  **  I  have  done  more  draining  on  my  estates  than  half  the  tenants 

^■Hiud/'     This  is  again  equivocal.      He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  draining 

^B^  Iiiii  own  farm.      He  has  done  none  for  his  tenants.      He  has  caused 

'^  to  be  done  on  their  ferras  at  their  expense*     Accordingly  this  argument 

*^f  Mr*  Bence   Jones  tells  for  the  tenants  and   not  for  the   landlords. 
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3Ir,  Bcnce  Jones  is  not  a  bad  farmer.     But  would  lie  have  expended 

so  many  tbousaDds  on  hk  farm  under  a  thirty-one  years'  lease  ? 

(4)  In  the  CoNTEMroRARY^  Mr,  Bence  Jones  saySj  '^The  Roman 
Catholic  priest  wrote  letters  to  some  of  the  London  papers.  His  letter 
only  appeared  in  the  Times,  Other  editors  destroyed  it,"  The  fact  is, 
the  letter  was  sent  to  tlie  Times  only, 

(5,)  I  made  reference  to  the  rules  of  his  estate.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Times  Mr.  Bence  Jones  says : — The  fact  is  "  there  are  no  estate  rules  at 
all."  No  rules  on  his  estate  !  Docs  he  act  by  rule  or  by  haphazard  ? 
No  rules  on  his  estate  t  I  turn  to  his  book,  page  110,  and  readj  "  The 
rules  1  act  on  are  often  not  liked  ;  but  the  tenants  thriye,  and  are  richer 
than  others."  He  says  in  the  Contempojl^ry  be  has  contradicted  my  i 
statementa.     This  is  a  sample  of  his  contradiction,  ■ 

(6.)  I  stated  that  his  laboiu'ers  had  to  take  breakfast  before  going  to  ^ 
work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and  got  no  break  through  the  day 
except  for  dinner,  Mr,  Bence  Jones  wrote  to  the  Times,  Jan.  3,  that 
this  happened  in  winter^  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  days.  Well,  I 
turn  to  the  book  again  ; — "  In  summer  they  must  appear  in  the  field, 
with  breakfast  taken,  at  six  o'clock,  with  only  one  stop,  at  midday /^'fl 
(AppcndiXj  pp.  297,  298).     Another  sample  of  bis  contradictions. 

(7.)  Mr.  Bcnce  Jones  is  wroth  at  the  account  of  his  landlordism 
given  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Heralds  Nor  is- 
this  surprising.  That  gentleman — ho  is  a  gentleman  according  to  Mr. 
Bence  Jones — says  among  other  things  that  though  he  went  to  investi- 
gate Mr.  Bence  Jones'  case  under  tlie  impression  that  be  was  suflering 
from  insufficient  cause,  yet,  after  spending  two  days  talking  with  Mr,  m 
Bence  Jones'  tenants  and  neighbours,  and  having  seen  Mr.  Bence fl 
Jones'  son,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr,  Bence  Jones  had  been 
Boycotted  ;  that  he  considered  bim  a  '*  huge  deception/'  "  a  teller  of 
uutnitbs/'  "  the  worst  specimen  of  an  Irish  landlord,''  '^  a  man  whom  no 
community  in  America  would  submit  to  for  a  month,"  Mr,  Bcnce 
Jones  accordingly  strives  to  lessen  the  weight  of  his  evidence  by 
stating  that  he  spoke  to  only  a  few  of  his  worst  tenants.  Well,  what  is- 
the  fact  ?  The  correspondent  in  question  went  to  every  townland  on 
Mr,  Bence  Joocs'  estate,  Liskubba  excepted,  and  personalty  interviewed 
more  than  three-fourths  of  his  tenants, 

(8.)  Mr,  Bence  Jones  states  that  money  came  from  America  torn 
support  his  labourers  after  the  report  in  the  New  York  Herald  appeared. 
The  insinuation  is  evident*  But  it  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  unworthy. 
Neither  the  Land  League,  nor  the  labourers,  nor  any  one  in  this  district, 
ever  heard  of  a  single  dollar  being  sent  from  America  to  his  labourers. 
I  challenge  IMr.  Bcnce  Jones  to  produce  one  atom  of  evidence  m_ 
support  of  his  statement. 

(9.)  Mr,  Bence  Jones  writes  in  the  supplementary  Preface  of  his  woili 
'^  Some  one  was  so  ashamed  of  Father  O'Leary's  speech  as  discreditable 
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to  the  Rom&n  Catholic  Clergy  and  Churchj  that  in  both  papers  [the  Cork 

SMiMtner  and  Herald]  the  speaker  was  called  Mr,  0*Leary,  instead  of 

Iktker  CLeary."     What,  again^  is  the  fact  ?     My  name  is  mentioned 

in  8€Teral   places  in  the  issue  of  both  papers  referred   to,  and  I  am 

inTuriably  styled  Father  O'Leary  or  Rev*  Mr.  O'Leary — not  once  Mr, 

OTjetry. 

(10,)  In  the  Times  of  December  17,  Mr,  Bence  Jones  stated  categorically 
ih&t  the  Parish  Priest  of  the  parish  in  which  his  farm  lies  summoned  on 
tlie  preceding  Sunday  his  labourers  into  the  vestry-room,  exhorted  them 
toUa?e  his  employment,  and  that  there  should  be  no  black  sheep  amoDg 
ihem.  To  this  the  Parish  Priest  gave  at  once  an  emphatic  denial, 
In  the  CoNTEMFORABY  Mr,  Pence  Jones  states  thai  it  was  one  of  the 
labouiera  and  not  the  priest  who  said  there  should  be  no  black  sheep 
imon^  them^  and  that  the  priest  confessed,  as  is  usual  in  all  such  cases, 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  labourers  came  for.  Here,  again,  Mr,  Bence 
Jon«  makes  an  insinuation  without  adducing  a  particle  of  proof.  He 
addtthat  some  informal  meetings  were  held  on  the  following  week  by 

kthc  Parish  Priest  and  his  labourers.  The  Parish  Priest  authorizes  me 
lo  give  to  this  statement  also  the  most  distinct  contradiction. 

(IL)  Mr.  Bence  Jones  has  a  method  of  arguing  pecuharly  his  own. 
He  docs  not  appear  to  have  given  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of 
Whatley.  His  favourite  logical  weapon  is  to  quote  as  decisive  of  the 
controversy  the  opinion  of  some  unknown  personage  to  whose  abdity 
and  iutelligence  Mr.  Bence  Jones  himself  certifies.  Let  us  ^v?^  a  few 
instaaces.  The  question  is,  Why  was  Mr,  Bence  Jones  Boycotted? 
Because  he  was  the  worst  of  Irish  landlords,  says  the  correspondent  of 

I  the  Nm^  York  Herald.  Because  he  was  a  good  landlord,  says  Mn 
BcQce  Jones  himself,  Wc  have  his  proof  in  the  Contemporahy.  "  A 
f^  itttelligent  and  able  land-agent,  who  thoroughly  knew  the  countryj 
•lid  to  me  lately,  ^  You  were  the  most  improving  landlord  in  Munster, 
W  Hegarty  the  most  improving  tenant,  so  they  chose  you  two  out  and 
Boytx)tted  you/  '^  After  such  testimony  who  can  any  longer  doubt  of 
the  cause  ? 

(12.)  Again^  Mr*  Bence  Jones  had  a  controversy  with  Father  O'Leary 
in  the  Times,  Who  had  the  best  of  it  ?  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  of  course. 
In  the  first  place,  he  **  took  care  to  contradict  Father  O'Leary^s  state* 
meuta,"  He  did  contradict  thcm^  as  we  have  seen.  This  is  reason  one. 
Secondly — -His  reply  gave  Father  O'Lcary  the  reverse  of  satisfaction, 
k^A  I  never  said  so  to  any  one  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  Mr,  Bence 
^^^ones  got  his  information,  except,  perhaps,  through  some  spiritualist 
TOediunu,  This  is  reason  two.  But  the  chief  reason  is  stdl  in  reserve  : 
t  tic  unknown  is  again  forthcomiog,  '^  A  very  able  man  here  said  to 
I  *  friead,  after  reading  my  answer^  *  Well,  there  is  nothing  now  left  for 
'  them  to  do  but  to  shoot  hira/  '* 
^H    (13.)  Again,   how  do  the  Boy  cotters  view   their  campaign   against 
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Mr.  Bencc  Jones?  Tliey  are  entirely  disappointed  at  it;  for  does  nat 
Mr.  Bence  Jones  write  in  the  Contemporary — "I  was  told  by  one  who 
had  means  of  knowing^  '  If  they  wanted  to  Boycott  you  again^  they 
would  think  ten  times  before  they  tried  it/ ''  Of  eoursej  this  settles 
the  question. 

(14.)  On  one  occasion,  however^  the  unknown  was  one  of  the  tenants, 
whose  reply  combined  the  wit  of  the  Irishman  with  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Delphic  oracle.  Mr.  Bence  Jones  took  the  man  to  value  land  which 
he  intended  to  buy^  and  asked  him  Iiow  much  he  thought  the  rents  could 
be  raised.  The  Irishman^  in  replying  that  a  higher  rent  could  be  had, 
addedj  '*  Of  course  they  will  grumble^  and  maybe  at  first  have  hard 
work  to  pay^  but  iu  five  years  they  will  be  as  wdi  off  as  the  rest  of  us^^ 
("The  Life's  Work/'  p.  17).     We  know  how  well  off  the  rest  are. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Times,  of  December  24,  I  referred  to  his  harsh 
treatment  of  the  tenants  who  would  be  even  one  week  behindhand  in 
paying  the  rent,  and  instanced  the  case  of  a  widow  named  Sullivan. 
He  admits  the  fact  :  his  gloss  on  it  is  that  it  was  done  as  ''  a  slight 
whip  to  press  exertion ;"  and  yet^  whilst  admitting  that  he  ''whipped" 
a  widow  who  had  not  paid  her  rent  punctually  on  the  gale  day,  he 
writes  in  the  Contemporary  that  there  was  ''  no  pressing"  exercised  by 
him  on  the  tenants. 

But  I  must  draw  to  a  close,  I  have  already  exceeded  the  liberal  space 
accorded  to  me.  I  trust,  however^  that  the  public,  baring  heard  both 
sides  of  the  questionj  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  for  themselves  a 
true  notion  of  Mr.  Bence  Jones's  position  in  Ireland.  They  can  now 
say  whether  Mr.  Bence  Jones  belongs  to  that  class  of  landlords, 
admittedly  the  bane  of  the  country,  novi  homines,^  who  buy  land  solely 
as  a  commercial  speculation,  and  caring  nothing  for  the  sentiment 
which  attaches  to  landed  property,  and  discarding  the  relations  which  it 
entails,  look  only  for  usurious  returns.  My  "one  sole  object,^*  he 
writes,  **wa8  to  make  money,"  and  hence  *'I  raised  the  rents  con- 
siderabftj"  and  '^to  me  life  in  Ireland  has  been  very  gainful."  The 
public  can  also  say  whether  the  statements  put  forward  by  Mr.  Bence 
Jones^  who,  in  true  Pharisaical  tones  deplores  the  untruthfulness 
of  the  Irish,  savour  more  of  that  special  pleading  which  he  may 
have  learned  at  the  bar  than  of  the  plain,  unvarnished  narrativi; 
of  one  extenuating  nought  and  setting  down  nought  in  malice. 
What  Mr.  Bence  Jones  was  in  his  other  relations  in  Ireland  the 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Standard  has  told.  In  every  public  rclatiuu 
and  sphere  his  motto  was  semper  eadem.  The  spirit  which  characterized 
his  treatment  of  the  tenantry  is  the  spirit  which  he  1  .  '►  i'  '  "  irii, 
as  magistrate,  passing  his  favourite  sentence  of  n  moi  i  t  i  im»m» 
on  the  culprits  brought  before  him;  as  Poor-law  Guard 

^  Mr.  BeDoe  J(me«*«  gra&d/ather,  ittornejr  ftud  town  clerk  i  * 
tlie  r«ce." 
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the  rates  bv  opposing  a  meat  dinner  on  Christmas  Day  to  the  paupers ; 
ind  as  country  gentleman^  laying  poison  for  the  Cashelmore  hounds  in 
the  groTes  of  Lisselane.  And  when  all  these  circumstances  are  fairly 
considered,  the  public  will  know  whether  Mr.  Bence  Jones'  "  Boycott- 
ing''is  due  to  the ''  low  moral  and  social  state  of  Ireland/'  or  whether  it 
OQ{^t  not  be  referred  to  the  same  cause  which,  in  the  Laureate's  song, 
made  the  gallant  crew  of  English  seamen  "  Boycott"  the  captain. 

"  He  that  only  rules  by  terror 
Doeth  CTie^ous  wron^. 
Deep  as  HeU  I  ooant  his  error. 
Let  him  hear  my  song. 
•  •  •  •' 

Dismal  error !  fearful  slaughter  ! — 

Years  have  wandered  by, 
Side  by  side  beneath  the  water 

Crew  and  Captain  lie. 
There  the  sunht  ocean  tosses 

O'er  them  mouldering, 
And  the  lonely  seabird  crosses 

With  one  waft  of  the  wing;** 

John  O'Leary,  C.C, 

Closakiltt,  June  15, 1881. 
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I  HOPE  my  fcllow-rcvisera  of  the  New  Testament  will  forgive  me  if  I 
venture  with  all  courtesy^  bnt  also  with  all  freedom,  to  review  their 
labonrs.  Although  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to  their  i 
discussions,  and  cannot^  therefore,  always  judge  correctly  of  the  reasons 
which  have  led  them  to  adopt  the  changes  which  they  have  introduced, 
yet  I  can  at  least  appreciate  better,  perhaps,  than  most  of  their  critics  the  i 
difficulties  with  w^hich  they  have  had  to  contend.  In  some  respects  these 
difficulties  have  been  considerably  greater  in  the  revision  of  the  New 
Testament  than  in  that  of  the  Old,  In  the  first  place  there  are  the 
changes  in  the  text  necessitated  by  the  discover}^  of  many  new  and  ^1 
important  MSS.j  by  the  ampler  and  more  correct  collation  of  all,  by  «! 
the  better  critical  methods,  enabling  us  to  assign  more  accurately  their 
proper  value  to  all  the  various  sources  of  evidence  open  to  us  whether  in 
MS.  Versions  or  Fathers.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  the  Revisers  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  not  had  to  contend  with.  Their  labours  have 
not  extended  to  a  revision  of  the  text.  With  very  rare  exceptions  they 
have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  printed  Masoretic  text ; 
the  variations  of  MSS,  being,  as  a  rule,  insignificant ;  and  even  the 
Masoretic  variations  of  Kethibh  (what  is  written)  and  Ken  (what  should 
be  read),  being  only  in  a  comparatively  few  instances  of  importance. 
There  are  instances,  it  is  true,  in  which  the  LXX.  or  other  Versioms 
have  preserved  what  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  true  reading, 
but  it  is  very  rarely  indeed,  and  only  in  cases  where  the  Hebrew  text 
is  unquestionably  corrupt,  that  it  would  be  justifiable  to  depart  fhim 
it.  HencCj  although  important  various  read  in  ** ''  ^  •  .  <•• 
may  find  a  place  in  the  margin,  the  rcr» 
generally  followed.  But,  in  the  next  ph 
different  conditions  under  which  the  ♦ 
regard  to  the  text,  it  ia  obvious  th>* 
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often  be  experienced  by  readers  of  the  Kevbed  New  Tcstameatj  ia  pro- 
portioa  to  the  greater  frequeucy  of  the  changes  necessitated  by  the  mere 
adoptiuu  of  a  different  text  from  that  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Author- 
ized Version,  And,  further^  as  the  majority  of  readers  have  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament  than  with  the  Old,  they 
irill  more  readily  detect  changes,  and  more  freely  express  their  opinions. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  scholars  in  England  conversant  with  the  Greek 
text  being  much  larger  than  the  number  conversant  with  the  Hebrew, 
the  number  of  critics  must  be  proportionately  greater. 

Bat  these  difficulties  apart,  there  are  others  common  to  the  two 
Companies.  Greater  accuracy  in  the  rendering  of  the  article,  and  of 
the  tenses,  without  injury  to  English  idiom;  the  comparative  advantages 
-of  free  and  liberal  rendering ;  the  desirableness  of  translating  a  word 
■occurring  in  a  number  of  different  passages  by  the  same  word  in 
English — these,  and  a  number  of  other  like  questions  have  been  before 
both  bodies  of  translators,  and  a  member  of  one  Company  is  not  likely 
to  pass  a  hasty  or  censorious  judgment  on  the  work  of  the  other 
Company ;  and  though  he  may  respectfully  dissent  from  their  conclusions, 
be  will  do  so,  feeling  sure  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
them,  and  he  is  well  aware  that  every  word  has  been  anxiously  weighed, 
and  every  reasonable  objection  considered,  and  no  alteration  made, 
except  from  the  most  conscientious  conviction  of  its  necessity.  I  do 
not  propose  in  this  paper  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  various  Revisions  of 
the  English  Bible,  or  even  a  history  of  the  present  Revision.  The  latter 
may  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  Revised  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  in  the  Upper  House  of 
4he  Southern  Province  of  Convocation,  on  the  17th  of  May, 

I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  consider  some  of  the  more  salient  points 
4^nnected  with  the  present  Revision, 

!•  First  and  foremost  among  these  is  the  revision  of  the  text. 
Among  the  more  striking  changes  of  this  kind  is  the  omission  of  whole 
Terses  which  appear  in  the  commonly  received  text.  That  the  celebrated 
|MU9fige  in  I  John  v.  7  should  be  stj'uck  out,  was  a  matter  of  course. 
The  evidence  against  its  geuuineneaa  is  overwhelming,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  the  well-known  arguments  which  have  led  every  critic  of 
JiotB  to  reject  the  words  as  an  interpolation. 

Other  ombsions  that  will  be  noticed  are  part  of  the  third,  and  the 

irholc  of  the  fourth    verse  of  the  5th   chapter  of  St.   John's  Gospel, 

wbiah  explain  that  the  troubling  of  the  water,  in  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 

Vie  to  the  interposition  of  an  angel  ^  and  the  37th  verse,  of  the  8th 

r  of  the  Acts,  which  contains  the  confession  of  faith  on  the  part 

of  the  £unucb  of  Candace  before  his  baptism.     The  margin  informs  us 

■fe  **      ilr»t  of  these   instances  that  ^'many,"  and   in  tlie  second   that 

^H  ^nt  authorities  insert  the  passage  wholly  or  in  part/^     In  a 

^H  t.  xvii,  SI,  xviii.  11,  and  xxili.  14  are  omitted,  with 

^H  that  these  verses  have  support  from  ancient  authori- 

^H  that  they  have  been   inserted  from    the    parallel 
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passages  in  St.  Mark  or  St.   Luke.     The  doxology  at  the  close  of  the- 
Lord's   Prayer  in   St,  Matthew  vi.  13  is  also  omitted;   and  the   margin 
ninsj   '^  Many  anthorities,  some  ancient,  but  with  variations,  add.  For  M 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power  and  the  glory^  for  ever,  Amen/'        ™ 

But  there  are  other  questions  of  reading  which,  thoogh  less  obvious 
and  less  striking,  at  first  sigbtj  are  certainly  not  less  important.  Sueb 
for  instance,  is  the  omission  of  the  words  '*  without  cause  "  in  Matt, 
V.  21^  and  again,  in  Matt.  xix.  17,  the  important  various  reading,  "Why 
askest  thou  me  concerning  that  which  is  good  ?  "  is  adopted,  and  the 
commonly-received  reading  placed  in  the  margin;  in  Mark  vi.  20  we 
have,  '^  He  was  much  perplexed/'  instead  of  '^  He  did  many  things'' — 
said  of  Herod  ;  in  1  Cor.  viii,  7,  Howbeit  in  all  men  there  is  not  that 
knowledge  r  but  some  being  used  until  now  to  the  idol,  eat  as  of  a  thing 
sacrificed  to  an  idol ;  instead  of,  "  with  conscience  of  the  idol ;"  in  B^v, 
xxii.  14* — Slessed  are  they  that  wash  their  robes  (instead  of  ''  do  liis 
commandments^^)  that  they  may  have  the  right  to  come  to  the  tree  of  life* 

Other  instances  are,  Matt.  vi.  1  :  Take  heed  that  yc  do  not  your 
righteousness  (A.V.,  alms)  before  men ;  1  John  iii.  1  :  ^'  that  we  should 
be  called  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  we  are  such  /^  1  Tim.  iii.  16 :  ''  He 
who  was  manifested  in  t!ie  flesh,'^  instead  of  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."' 

The  Revisers  have  retained  the  disputed  passage  at  the  end  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  xvi.  9-20,  but  separating  it  by  a  break  from  the  rest  of 
the  Gospel,  and  informing  English  readers  that  the  two  oldest  Greek 
MSS.,  and  some  other  authorities  omit  the  verses,  and  that  some  other 
authorities  have  a  different  ending  to  the  Gospel. 

Similarly,  as  regards  the  disputed  passage  in  St.  John  vii.  S3^ 
viii.  11,  they  not  only  place  it  as  a  paragraph  by  itself,  but  enclose  it  inr 
square  brackets,  in  order  to  mark  that  still  greater  doubt  attaches  to 
it  than  to  the  other  passage ;  for  whereas  the  closing  verses  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  though  not  written  by  the  Evangelist,  are  quoted  by 
Irenieus  in  the  second  century  aa  part  of  his  Gospel  ^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  verses  which  in  the  Received  text  form  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  chapter  of  St.  John,  are  no  part  of  his  Gospel,  though  they 
certainly  contain  a  true  Evangelic  record. 

The  Revisers  unquestionably  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in  not 
adopting  in  the  text  of  John  i,  18  the  reading  ^oi'oytVjjc  0€oc* 
strongly  as  it  is  supported  by  ancient  authorities;  they  were  perfectly 
right  in  putting  in  the  margin,  "  Many  very  ancient  authorities  read, 
God  onltf  bffgoUen''  Nothing  short  of  the  undoubted  autograph  of 
St.  John  himself  would  convince  me  that  he  wrote  the  words.  If  they 
were  part  of  the  original  text,  they  w*ould  be,  to  my  mind^  the  strongest 
evidence  yet  adduced  of  a  later  authorship  of  the  Gospel  But  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that,  in  some  other  instances,  the  Revisers  had  shown  equal 
courage  in  not  adopting  the  reading  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  a. 
preponderance  of  evidence. 

In  Romans  viii.  38,  who  can  believe  but  St.  Paul  wrote:  "  Foir 
I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor   angels,  nor  princi^ 
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palities,  nor  things  prcseutj  nor  tilings  to  come,  nor  potcers,  nor  beight, 

L  nor  depths  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 

I  lore  of  God"  ?     Is  it  not  certain  that  the  received  order^  "  angels,  nor 

"  principalities,  nor  powers/^  is  right,  in  spite  of  the  consensus  of  critical 

authorities  to  the  contrary  ? 

k  Romans  v.  l,they  have  adopted  It  j^tt)fuu/' let  us  have  peace  with  God,"' 

I   tuij  by  consequence, in  verse  2,  **let  us  rejoice,''^   Hcre^  again,  the  change  of 

tcit  is  extremely  questionable*    It  is  true  the  subjunctive  has  the  support 

of  the  majority  of  the  uncials   and  ancient  versions,  and  that  it  is  tlie 

reading  of  Chrysostom  and  other  Greek  Fathers*       But  the  interchange 

ofloDg  and  short  vowels  is  so  common  in  all  languages,  is  so  readily 

made  in  pronunciation,  and    hence  would   creep    so  easily  into  MSS,> 

even  without  supposing  dictation  to  a  scribe,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 

^count  for  the  variation,  and  the  greater  number  of  copies  would  in 

•ttch  a  case  prove  nothing.     Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 

»iD^lar  phenomenon  of  an  indicative  after  iVa,  which  is  found  in  one  or 

two  places,  is  anything  more  than  a  confusion  between  long  and  short 

vowels.   It  may,  of  course^  he  an  evidence  of  that  general  decay  of  the  lan- 

ITUage,  in  which   grammar  dies^  but   it   may  he   nothing  more  than  an 

imtanee  of  such   confusion.     Moreover,   Chrysostom's   paraphrase  here 

ovTfWe  ^niKtri  tt/iaprai'w/ift'  is  miserably  lame;  and  it  is  not  too  much 

^■ay  that  the  context  and  St.  Paul's  whole  manner  of  thought  are   in 

>ur  of  the  indicative  rather  than  the  subjunctive.     The  privileges  of 

^iiich  he  speaks  are  present,  not  future.     "  The  wliolc  context,^*  it  has 

ca   rightly   remarked,  *'  is   one,  not  of  exhortation  ;  hut  of  dogmatic 

rtion.      '  We  have  access  ;*   it  is  'this  grace  wherein  we  stand'  (verse 

'  Wc  are  reconciled  ;  we  shall  be  saved;  the  love  of  God  is  shed 

'^i^ad  in  our  hearts  '  (verse    10).     '  We  rejoice  in    God    through  our 

^rd  J&»us  Christ   (verse  11).     '  We  have  received  the  reconciliation/ 

It  is  an  obviously  right   principle/'  says  Mr.  Moulc,  ''though  calling 

*^  most  cautious  application,  that  no  amount  of  MS.  evidence  ought  ever 

^  force  on  us  a  reading  which  mars  the  context.      A  single  stroke  in  the 

**reek  MSS.  makes  the  only  visible  difference  between  the  readings/'* 

Again,  I  cannot  but  regret  the  preference  shown  for  the  ardua  lectio 

^^yKiKBpntritiiifov^,  in  Heh.  iv,  2 ;  "  but   the  word   of  hearing  did  not 

ptofit  them,  because  ihe^  were  not  untied    by   faith   with    them    that 

lieard.^'       No   doubt   it  may   be   alleged   that   the    preponderance    of 

^dence  is  in  favour  of  that    reading*       On   the  other   hand   there  is^ 

iQeient  authority  for  the  commonly  received  reading   cruyiCEopoafia'atv 

and  among  modern   editors   it  has  been  adopted   by  Tischendorf ;  and 

this,  whether  we  render,  *'  because  it  was  not  united  with  faith  in  them 

that  heard   it/'  or  better,    ^'  because  it  was   not   assimilated  by  faith 

in  them  that  heard   it/'  gives   a  far    better   sense.      Indeed,  the  other 

.reading,  m  Delitzsch  has  remarked,  would  require  to  make  it  intelligible, 

I  that  it   should   be  followed  by  *'  them   that  obeyed,"  not  "  them  that 
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heard/'  Or  even  if  we  allowed  that  *^  heard  "  here  is  cquival 
*'  obeyed/'  the  sentence  \%  a  cluiiisy,  awkward  way  of  expressing 
might  have  been  said  with  pcrfeet  clearness  and  simplicity* 

There  is  yet  one  other  reading  which  the  Revisers  have  admitted  in 
their  text,  which  only  the  stern  compulsion  of  iiTcsistible  evidence  would 
iuduce  me  to  accept.     1  mean  the  tv  a^O^wirotc  tv^oKiuq  for  li/SoKta  i 
Lnkc  ii.  14,      *'And  on  earth  peace   among  men   in  whom    he    is  wel 
plea^ed/^       Happily    the    margin    informs    us    that     *^  many    anc] 
authorities  read  peace j  good  pleasure  among  men/' 

In  all  these  instances  I  do  not  say  that  the  Revisers  have  done 
in  accepting  the  text  for  which  they  felt  there  was  most  evident 
honest  men^  they  were  bound  to  do  so  ;  I  only  say  that  the  endencd 
which  satisfied  them  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  do  not  think  they  hava 
attached  sufficient  weight  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  context.  I 
admit,  with  jSIr,  Moule,  that  such  evidence  requires  to  be  most  cautiously 
applied.  I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  assuming  what  a  writer  oaght 
to  have  said,  according  to  our  own  view  of  his  meaning;  but  is  it  not 
certain  tliat  considerations  of  this  kind  did  influence  the  Revisers  ia 
their  refusal  to  put  ftomytpjji:  Oio^  in  the  text  ?  And  if  so,  an  exten^* 
sion  of  the  principle  to  other  instances  wouldj  I  venture  to  think,  hava 
been  desirable,  i 

JI,  Next  to  the  advantage  of  an  improved  text,  is  the  advantage  of 
more  accurate  renderings.  Let  me  ghmcc  at  some  of  those  where  the 
English  reader  will  be  helped  to  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
«acrcd  writings.  I  cannot  discuss  them  fully  for  want  of  spaee^  but  when 
no  much  adverse  criticism  has  been  lavished  upon  the  Revisers,  the  really 
admirable  points  of  their  work  deserve  to  be  brought  into  prominence. 

In  Luke  xvi.  8  the  pjirablc  of  the  unjust  steward  (altered,  I  ven- 
ture to  think  unnecessarily,  into  *^  the  im righteous  steward^'),  the  A.  V. 
ha«j  *'  And  the  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward  " ;  a  rendering  whicli 
has  occasioned  serious  perplexity  to  readers  who  supposed  that  ^*  the 
lord  *^  must  mean  Christ.  The  Revised  Version  :  '^  And  his  Lord 
commended/'  makes  all  clear;  and  in  verse  9,  ^' Make  to  yourselves 
friends  by  means  of  the  mammon/'  &c.,  removes  the  ambiguity,*  In 
John  X.  14^  *'  I  am  the  good  shepherd  ;  and  I  know  mine  own  and  mine 
own  know  me,  even  as  the  Father  knoweth  me  and  I  know  the  Father/' 
an  important  light  is  thrown  upon  the  passage,  which  rightly  rendered  in 
the  lihemish  \  ersion^  has  been  obscureil  in  the  A,  V, ;  and  in  verse  IG^ 
instead  of  "  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd,*""  the  wrong 
translation  alike  of  Rome  and  Geneva,  we  ha%^e  now  the  truCj  which  was 
given  by  Tyndale,  '^  they  shall  be  one  Jhck,  one  shepherd/' 

In  Luke  iv.  25,  26,  the  m:^re  substitution  of  *'  but  only"  for  "  save" 
IE  a  distinct  gain.  In  Jolin  vii.  17,  **  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will," 
the  force  of  the  Greek  is  Ijrought  out  as  in  none  of  the  previous  versions, 
and  an   important   truth    elucidated,  and   even  the  return  to    WicliPs 

•  TLi'  Geneva  Vor.iion,  *'  friLmrls  teitk  thoir  ricliea   of  iuiquttie*/'  is  tlie  oaly  previous 
Vera  ion  which  nvoitla  tlie  ambiguity. 
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"  teaching'^  for  'Moctriue/'  in  the  same  versCj  though  not  pleasant  iu 

jiself,  is  aa  advantage,  doctnae  now  having  too  restricted   a  sense  as 

being  distinguished  from  moral  precept. 

ft       Luke  ii,  49,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's  house  ?*^  is, 

MIS  Dr.  Field  has  shown,  the   almost  certainly  true  rendering  of  tV  rmc 

fi  uii  wa  rpoCf  instead  of  '^  in  my  Father's  business." 

But  it  is  in  the  Epistles  more  particularly  that  the  advantage  of  the 
B^^vised  Version  will  be  felt.  Thus  a  new  meaning,  and  unquestionably 
^be  true  meaning,  is  brought  out  in  such  a  passage  as  Romans  iv.lO,  20. 
The  fifth  chapter  of  that  Epistle,  difficult  in  the  original  from  the 
fc-pid  compression  of  the  argument,  and  requiring  the  utmost  care  to 
Lake  it  intelligible  in  a  trauslation,  was  hopelessly  obscured  iu  the  A,  V, 
b^  a  careless  disregard  botli  of  the  article  aud  of  the  tenses.  Let  any 
€>i:ieread  attentively  verses  12-111  of  that  chapter,  comparing  the  Revised 
A/^enion  with  that  of  IGll  or  with  any  previous  ^'ersiou,  and  he  will  be 
g^^teful  for  the  assistance  that  he  receives  from  the  former. 

1  quote  the  following,  only  asking  the  reader  to  compare  the 
.pfissages  with  tlie  A.  V.  Horn,  viii,  20,  21  :  "  For  the  creation 
'^^as  subjected  to  vanity,  not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  reason  of 
«iiii  who  subjected  it,  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  tlic  liberty  of  the  glory 
^f  the  children  of  God  /'  "  the  liberty  of  the  glory"'  being  a  return  to 
•Viclif  and  the  Rhemish  Version. 

1  Cor.  iv.  4,  "  for  I  know  nothing  against  myself/'  instead  of  the  old 
**  A^  myself/^  which  is  now  proviucial  in  this  sense. 

S  Corinthians  iii.  12  :   *'  Having  therefore  such  a  hope,  we  use  great 

teldness  of  speech,  and  are  not  as  Moses,  who  put  a  veil  upon  his  face 

tixsLt  the  childi-cn  of  Israel  should  not   look  steadfastly  ou  the  end  of 

tlx&t  which  was  passing  away  :    but    their  minds  were  hardened  ;    for 

aixtil  this  very  day  at  the  reading  of  the   old  covenant  the  same  veil 

i^maiaeth  nnlifted  ;  which  veil  is  done  away  iu  Christ.     But  unto  this 

<l^y*  whensoever  Closes  is  read,  a  veil    lieth  upon   their   heart.      But 

•"I^eiiaoever  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  taken  away.      Now  the 

^-•^tl  in  the  Spirit :  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty. 

^^t  \^e  all  with  unveiled  face  reflectiog  as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the 

7^**^,  are  transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as 

^F^'H  the  Lord  the  Spirit"     In   the  former   part   of  this  passage  the 

K^^dering  "  should  not  look  steadfastly  on  that  which  was  passing  away,'' 

^P**  the  first  time  suggests  to   an  English   reader  the  trn3  reason  why 

Erases  put  the  veil  on  his  face,  not  because  the  brightness  was  such  that 

■T^    Israelites   were  dazzled   by  it,  hut   that   they  might  not   see   ttie 

^T^ghtucM  dying  away.      In  the  latter,  they  have  rendered  accurately 

HT  ^be  Lord  is  the  Spirit ;"  and  "  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit,''  which 

"*^Oiie  of  the  other  English  Versions  have.      Tyndale  and  Cranmcr  have 

The  Lord  no  doubt  is  a  Sprete/*  Geneva,  ''the  Sprite;^'  KheimSj  ''And 

*^  Lord  is  a  Spmt." 
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1  Cor.  ix.  5  :  Have  we  no  right  to  lead  about  a  wife  that  i% 
believer?  {the  margin  on  '^  believer^'  being  Gr<  sister).  The  Geuev^ 
*^  a  wife  being  a  sister/'  and  tlie  Tyndale  and  Cranmer"  a  sister  to  wyfe^ 
give  the  same  sense. 

1  Cor.  ix.  27  :  *'  But  I  buffet  luy  body  and  bring  it  into  bondage,  lesfl 
by  any  means  after  that  I  have  preached  to  otliers,  I  inyself  should  b^ 
rejected/^  Widif  and  Rheims,  **  I  chastise  ray  body/'  Tyndalej 
Cranmerj  "  tame  /^  Geacvaj  "  bcat/^  Wielifj  *Mo  be  made  reprov^ 
able;"  Geneva,  "  I  my  selfe  sliolde  be  reproved*"  I 

xi.  10:   **  For  tliis  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  a  sign  o0 

authority  on  her  bead  because  of  the  angels."  I 


27  ;    ''  Eat  this  bread  or  di 


"ink  this 


cnp,"  the  true  renderingi 
given  by  all  the  earlier  versions,  except  the  Geneva,  which  lias  *'  and." 

29  :  *'  For  he  that  eateth  and   drinketh,  eatcth  and  drinketh! 

judgment  unto  himself,  if  he  discern  not  the  body."  I 

The  substitution  everywhere  of  *^  judgment"  for  '* damnation"  is  onci 
of  the  marked  improvements  of  the  Revised  Version, 

Ephesians  v.  13,  &c,  :  '*  But  all  things  when  they  are  reproved  are 
made  manifest  by  the  light;  for  everything  that  is  made  manifest  is  light.^* 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Wnlippians  note  the  following:  *'  That  your  love 
may  abound  •  .  .in  knowledge  and  in  all  discernment  {iutjOntju)  i.  9;  *^so: 
that  my  bonds  became  manifest  in  Christ  througkmd  the  whole  prfptorian* 
ffnardj,**  L  13;  "doing  nothing  through /ffc/io?i  (tptOfmc;)  or  vain* 
glory ,^^  ii.  3^  "  who  being  in  the  form  of  God  counted  it  not  b.  prize 
[Marg.,  Gr.,  a  thing  to  be  grasped]  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God^  but 
emptied  himself,"  ii.  6 ;  ''if  by  any  means  I  may  attain  unto  the 
resurrection /rom  the  dead/^  iii*  11 ;  **  for  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven; 
from  whence  also  we  wait  for  a  Saviour,  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  :  who 
shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humilialioti  that  it  may  be  conformed 
to  the  bodi/  of  his  ghrt//'  iii.  20>  21, 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiuns  :  "  Take  heed  lest  there  shall  be 
anyone  that  maleih  spoil  of  jou.  through  his  philosophy,"  ii,  8;  'Met  no 
man  rob  you  of  your  prize/*  ii.  18 ;  '*  which  things  have  indeed  a  show 
of  wisdom  in  will-worship  and  humility,  and  severity  to  the  body ; 
but  are  not  of  any  vaim  ogainst  the  indulgence  of  the  Jlesh/*  ii.  23. 

I  Timothy, — "  For  there  is  one  God,  one  mediator  also  between  God 
and  men,  himself  man,  Christ  Jesus/'  ii.  5  ;  "  through  the  hypocrisy  of  mem 
that  speak  lies/'  i\\  2  ;  *^  take  heed  to  thyself  and  to  thy  teaching/'  iv.  16  ; 
'^snpposiug  that  godliness  is  a  way  of  gain/'  vi.  5  ;  ^*  for  the  love  of 
money  is  «  j'oot  of  all  kinds  of  evil/'  v'u  10  ;  "  she  shall  be  saved  through 
the  child-bearing/'  ii,  15— i.c,,  through  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  womau. 

2Tim»ii.  26.^ — "And  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  devil,  having  been  taken  captive  by  tlie  Lord's  servant 
unto  the  will  c>f  God^'  (the  Geneva  alone  of  previous  versions  under- 
Btanding  the  will  here  spoken  of  to  be  the  will  of  God). 

iii.  16* — "  Every  Scripture  inspired  by  God  is  also  profitable  for  teachings* 
for  reproof,  for  correctiou,  for  instruction^  which  is  in  righteousness/' 
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Titus  iii.  13. — "  Looking  for  the  Wessed  hope  and  appeariog  of  the 
jIoiT  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesns  Clirist/' 

Hebrews  i.  14 — *'  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to 
do  service  for  the  sake  of  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation  ?''  where 
Ae  distinction  is  rightlv  observed  between  Xurovpyla  and  ciatcfma. 

if.  S. — "  F'or  if  Joshua  had  given  them  rest/^  where  *' Jesus"  has  been 
itrangely  misleading. 

ii'  16. — '*  For  verily  not  of  angels  doth  he  take  hold,  but  he  taketh 
hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham/^  I  do  not  admire  the  inversion  of  the 
ii^nglish  order  here,  and  I  should  have  preferred  ^*  For  verily  he  suc- 
couretli  not  angels,  but  he  suecourcth/^  &c.,  but  it  is  something  to  get 
rid  of  the   false   interpretation,    "  he   taketh    not  on  him  the  nature  of 

iii.  16. — "  For  who  when  they  heard   did   provoke  ?  nay,   did  not  all 

'^^<?y  that   came    out   of  Fgypt    by  Moses  ?"      This   is    a    most   eertaiu 

correction  bringing  this  verse  into  harmony  with  the  two  next,  whieh  in 

**fec    manner   begin    with    a  question,   "^^  And   with   whom   was  he   dis- 

pl^i^df^*  &c*, '*  And   to  whom   sware  he  ?'^   &c,     Themis-translation 

^^  the  A.V,  here  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  surprising  in  the  New  Testa- 

iiL  1. — '*  Now  even  the  first  covenant  had  ordinances  of  divine  service, 
^*id  its  sanctuary,  a  sanctuarj"  of  this  world." 

16,  17, — '^  For  where  a  testament  is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the 
^<^ath  of  him  that  made  it.  For  a  testament  is  of  force  where  there 
'^ath    been   death :    for   doth    it   ever    avail    while    he    that     made    it 

X.  38. — **But  my  righteous  one  shall  live  by  faith  :  and  if  he  shrink 
**aek,  my  soul  hath  no  pleasure  in  him," 

Xiii,  8. — "  Considerifjg  the  issue  of  their  life,  imitate  their  faith. 
*'esi:xg  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day,  yea  and  for  ever," 

A.nd  to  give  one  more  instance,  and  it  is  one  of  those  in  which  the 
^-^^nscra  have  been  most  felicitous — Rev.  vii.  15-17  :  "Therefore  are 
^^^^-^  before  the  throne  of  God  ;   and  they  serve  him  day  and  night   in 


Hi, 


temple  ;    and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  spread  his  taber- 


^^^'r^le  over  them.   They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 
^ either  t^hall  the  sun  strike  upon  them   nor   any  heat;    for  the   Lamb^ 
^^*^^ich  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  be  their  shepherd,  and  shall 
^^^ide  them  unto  fountains  of  waters  of  life ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
^"^ery  tear  from  their  eyes." 

In  all  these  instances,  and  I  have  thought  it  right,  in  justice  to  the 

^^visers,  to   quote  a   large   number^  though    my  list  is  by  no  means 

Exhausted,  the  English  reader  who  has  hitherto  had  only  his  Author- 

^^cd  Ve«ion,  will  for   the   first  time  have  brought  before  him  the  true 

«ense  of  the   sacred   writers,  and  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  help  he 

deceives  towards  a  better  understanding  of  his  New  Testament* 

There  are  other  changes   which   are  more  doubtful,  some  of  which 
have  already  provoked  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 
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Of  the  changes  made  in  well-known  and  familiar  passages,  none   Uj 
been  more  sharply  criticised  than   those  which   have   been    introda^ 
into  the  renderin*^  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  aa  given  in   St.  Matthew^i 
Gospel. 

A  repugnance  to  change  here  was  inevitable  and  natural,  A  dee] 
sanctity  attaches  to  words  in  which  childhood  lisps  its  earliest  petitions^^ 
which  manhood  finds  large  enough  for  ita  maturest  thoughts  of  God::— 
and  dutvj  in  which  old  age  gathers  its  best  consolation,  That  prayer  hi 
consecrated  every  stage  of  life.  It  has  been  uttered  at  the  baptismal 
font,  and  on  the  day  of  confirmation ;  it  has  hallowed  the  marriage- 
bond  J  and  blessed  the  dying  bedj  nud  made  the  grave  itself  more  sacred^ 
No  service  or  liturgy  is  complete  without  it,  no  morning  or  evening 
prayer  at  the  family  altar.  It  is  not  the  prayer  of  a  Church  or  of  a 
sect ;  it  is  the  prayer  of  ail  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  ; 
it  has  even  been  accepted  by  those  who  have  not  called  themselve* 
Christ^s  disciples.  In  its  English  form  it  is  the  heritage  of  millions^ 
and  it  is  the  one  sacred  bond  which  unites  millions  who  acknowledge  na 
other  sacrament  of  union.  Blessed  memories  and  holy  thoughts  have  en- 
twined themselves  about  those  English  words,  till  the  words  and  tlie 
thoughts  are  not  two  but  one.  To  touch  them  seems  almost  a  pro- 
fanity. The  Revisers,  therefore,  niust  have  felt  the  obligation  of  a 
solemn  duty  when  they  determined  to  alter  them.  I  pass  over  the 
slighter  changes^  and  I  come  to  that  one  petition,  the  change  in  which 
lias  been  so  generally  and  so  decisively  condemned.  It  is  the  petition 
which  now  ninsj  "  Bring  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
the  evil  one/'  I  have  said  the  reasons  must  have  been  irresistible 
which  induced  this  alteration ;  for,  besides  the  natural  reluctance  ta 
interfere  with  the  prayer  at  all,  there  was  this  special  reason  for  not 
interfering  here,  that  every  one  of  the  older  English  A'ersious  of  this 
clause  is  precisely  in  the  same  form ;  Wiclif,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  the 
Geneva,  the  Khcraish^  the  Authorized  Version,  have  the  same  words, 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  cvil/^  On  the 
change  of  "  \e^d"  into  "  bring^^  I  need  not  dwell ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  was  unnecessary. 

The  other  change  is  substantial  and  important,  "  from  the  evil  one''^ 
instead  of  "  from  eviL^'  Is  this  justifiable  ?  Is  the  evidence  for  it  so 
strong  and  cleiir  that  the  liensers  had  no  choice  but  to  put  it  in  the 
text  ?  Tou  TToj/Tjpou  may,  of  course,  be  cither  masculine  or  neuter* 
How  are  we  to  decide  which  it  is  here  ?  Three  considerations  seem 
to  have  had  weight  with  the  Revisers  ;  the  interpretation  of  the  oldest 
Versions,  that  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  the  usage  of  pvi<rOat  aVo. 

As  regards  the  ancient  Versions,  Canon  Cook,  "  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  London/'  pp,  IJ^-IO,  quote  the  /Ethiopic  (**  Deliver  na  from  all  eviP^), 
the  Coptic  (Jlcmphitic),  the  Gothic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Versions 
as  favouring  the  neuter.  The  Vetus  Itala  and  the  Pcshitta  Syriac  he 
admits  arc  ambiguous;  the  Vetus  Itala  has  "libera  nos  a  malo;" 
the  Peshittaand  the  Curctouian   Syriac    \a^^    ^_1d-      Neither  to   these 
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proves  anything.  The  first  may,  of  course,  be  cither  masculitie 
or  neuter ;  the  second,  though  masculine  in  form,  may  possibly  be 
tteuter  in  sense,  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  in  Syriac,  as  in 
Hebrew  being  alike  used  for  the  neuter*  The  same  ambiguity  exists  i 
in  both  Versions  in  Matthew  v,  37,  39,  in  which  the  Revisers  adopt  the 
masculine,  but  in  the  former  instance  refcriring  it  to  Satan,  in  the 
latter  to  the  e^^l  man.  In  37,  '^  Is  of  the  evil  one  ;^'  in  39,  "  Resist  not 
iiim  that  is  evil." 

In  all  these  passages  Cureton  renders  *^the  evil,"  prefixing  the 
article  because  of  the  definite  form  of  the  Syriac  word,  but  evidently 
taking  it  as  neuter.  lu  Matt.  xiii.  39,  where  there  can  he  no  question, 
that  TQv  irovripov  is  masculine,  the  Syriae  form  is  exactly  the  same,  but 
here  Cureton  has  *^of  the  evil  one/'  In  John  xiii,  15,  where  the  Revisers 
again  have  the  personal  rendering,  there  is  the  same  ambiguity  both  in 
the  Latin  and  in  the  Peshitta  (the  Curetooiau  Syriac  fails  us  here);  but 
in  1  John  v.  19  the  Latin  has  in  mafignn^  not  hi  malo.  Canon  Cook  | 
ob?erv*eSj  that  in  all  passages  "  where  the  Greek  certainly  jxjints  to  a 
personal  agent,  and  'especially  to  Satan  (except  Matt.  xiii.  19),  both 
Jerome  and  the  Old  Italic  have  the  word  maUgnm/*^  He  hesitates, 
however,  e%'en  to  admit  that  the  Greek  certainly  points  to  a 
personal  agent  in  1  John  v.  19,  where  the  Revisers  have  '*^the  whole 
world  lieth  in  the  evil  one,"  feeling  so  sure  of  their  ground  that  they 
do  not  even  put  "  one  "  in  italics,  an  elsewhere,  but  the  Latin  there  ia 
in  maiiptOf  and  this  certainly  supports  their  rendering,  as  well  as  the 
o  wopripo^  of  the  previous  verse.  Bat  there,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  all 
the  older  English  Versions — Wiclif,  Tyu dale, Craumer,  Geneva,  Rheims — 
have,  with  whatever  other  variations,  the  personal  sense  in  vcr.  18  (the 
Geneva  curiously  having  "that  wycked  man^^)  and  the  neuter  "  evil  ^* 
(Wiclif)  or  "wickedness^' in  verse  19.  Though  to  say  "the  whole  world 
lieth  in  the  evil  one '^  is  certainly  a  harsher  expression  than  to  say, 
"  deliver  u»  from  the  evil  one/'  The  evidence  from  the  Greek 
Plitherst  who  refer  to  the  words  is  in  favour  of  the  masculine,  and  is 

•  Very  little,  however,  tmns  upon  the  distiaction,   f  think  ;  Leciiuse  Tcrtiilli an  constantly 
UMet  ruffhfjt  :\n  the  eiimvnleTit  ol  6  rrovTfpd^  ;    and   m    bis    tre;Uisc />f    Ora^toNe,    eicpoundin^ 
the  prayer,  l»o  exprei*aly  refers  the  **  temptationL  "  to  Satan,  and  the  devthc  ru>s  a  ina^o  to  , 
clelivf^nince  from  him.  i 

t  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  find  any  references  to  this  petition  of  the  Lord*8  Prayer  I 
either  in  the  AjMistoHc  Fathers^  or  in  Justin  Martyr^  or  Ireoaeiis,  or  Clement  of  Alexin dria,  j 
Origen  and  Clinsostom  nmpieationaldy  cive  the  peraonxil  interpretatiou.  I  have  searched  I 
the  Index  t«>  Atliaoa-^iua  in  vaio  for  a  reiference  to  this  petition,  (ircgory  of  Nyssa,  how-  ^ 
iiVtr(Or  (Jntt.  Dum,  Orat,  V.)  cives  the  muscuhne  as  n  matter  of  course,  remarking  that 
♦mr  I -fvnl  n^i'Si.  rraniiv  n'uiif:4  for  the  cvil  One,  the  Devd^  Buelzelmb,  Mammon,  the  rnler  of 
tiw  3  one{iroi^7;p6f,  without  tlie  article)*  the  father  of  lies,  ami  th©  j 

Ilk'  -iy  enough   to  suggest  that,   perhaps,  one  of  the  names  of  the  ! 

Evil  Uue  '^  '  1  .  iur  he  oliservs  tlmt  to  say.    Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 

dftlivirr  tw   fr  V it  On ei,  shows   that '  temptation  '  and  the  '  E\il  On^  '  mean  the 

■111       V  '  f      '^T  :{7,  ^K  Tpr*  5m,36\ot' cVrtv.     Of  the  earlier  Latin 

Fill  rly  nudersttmila  tov   7roi'i;poi5  of  Satan  ;  f^yp^'^^ttl 

aH'  "^»-      ''"t  in  a  question  like  tliia  tlie  authority  ' 

of'  Latins. 

J  iHjcurs  in  the  obhque  cases  in  which 

lii  ^oril's  Prayer  ;  Jolin  xvii*   Li  ;  < 

18  I  V  V,  has  the   neuter*  and  tha  I 

Bvnivri  Un  miisctiPnc  throughout. 
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entitled  to  all  due  consideration,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Early  Church  was  to  give  a  special  prominence  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  pei'souality  of  Satan,  The  solemn  form  of  renuociatioa 
at  baptism  is  a  witness  to  this  feeling.  The  Arch- Enemy  was  always 
in  view.  Our  modern  theology  may  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  but 
the  fact  of  this  tendency  in  the  Early  Church  should  not  be  forgotten 
when  its  testimony  is  adduced.  ■ 

There  remains  the  usag-e  of  pi/tfiOtit  aVo,  and  this  is  not  decisive.  It 
is  twice  followed  by  the  persons  from  whom  the  deliverance  is  eftected 
(Rom.  XV.  31  ;  2  Thess.  iii,  2),  but  it  is  also  twice  followed  by  the  thing 
( 1  Thess.  i.  10),  *'  from  wrath  ^'  (though  there  Ik  occurs  as  a  various 
reading) J  and  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  ^t/atrai  fxh  o  Kvpiog  aVo  TratTo^  ^p-yow 
woi^np^Vi  a  passage  whicli  might  not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as 
having  a  reference  to  this  petition  of  the  I^rd^s  Prayer. 

I  need  not  J  however,  enter  further  into  this  question,  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  preparing  a  reply  to  Canon  Cook, 
and  we  shall  tlieu  doubtless  be  furnished  with  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
which  led  the  revisers  to  their  decision. 

Another  alteration  which  has  been  eensnredj  also  in  a  well-known 
passage,  is  the  substitution  of  Move'  for  'charity^  in  1  Cor.  xiiL  It 
cannot  be  dcniedj  I  thinks  that  the  musical  cadence  of  that  most  musical 
passa*^e  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  substitution.  But  it  must  be  I 
remembered  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  no  innovation.  All  the  Versions 
befom  the  Bishops^  Bible  had  Move,"  not  ' charity j'  and  althougli  it  is 
true  that  Sir  T.  More  sharply  rebuked  Tyndale  for  giving  '  love '  in 
his  translation^  and  that  Lord  Bacon  admired  '^  the  discretion  and 
tenderness  of  the  llhemish  translation  on  this  point,  that  finding  in  the 
6rigiiial  aYOTrrj  and  never  £p***c»  they  do  ever  translate  'charity'  and  never  I 
*  love/  because  of  the  indifference  and  equivocation  of  the  word  with 
impyre  ^love,^^*  yet  these  objections  ai-e  of  no  force  now.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  in  the  next  place  that  the  question  which  the  Revisers  ■ 
had  to  settle  wasj  whether  there  should  be  a  uniform  and  consistent 
rendering  of  one  of  the  master  words  of  the  New  Testament — a  word 
unknown  to  profane  Greek  literature.  Why  should  ayawn  be  ^charity'  ■ 
in  one  place  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  St  Peter,  and  '  love'  in  another  place 
of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  10)  and  in  St.  John.  The  Rhemish  Version j  as 
Lord  Bacon  reminds  us,  carries  consistency  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
renders  1  John  iii.  1,  "Behold  what  manner  of  charilie  the  Father  hath 
given  us;'*  and  even  iv.  16,  "God  is  charitie."  It  would  have  Ijeen 
intolerable,  retaining  "charity'*  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  to  have  re*»tored  it  in  these 
passages,  and  it  would  have  been  intolerable  to  have  substituted  '^God  is 
charity''  for  "God  is  love.**  Of  course  uniformity  might  have  been 
sacrificed,  as  it  was  in  1011.  ^'  Charity'*  might  have  been  left  inCoriQ- 
Ibians;   "love**  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  John;   and  yet  there  are  special 

rNodftIi,  Uki,  has  tlie  Dinsei)litii>  (ria!  MAliguol  in  fiU  the«Q  f»as6iige».  Luther  has  the 
4iiA&eiiliDe  (ilem  Argen)  in  the  two  laat,  the  Dcuter  in  all  the  o^thers.  The  Weldh,  like  QUt 
own  A.  v.,  hzia  the  uenter  throughout.  M 
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TOBxons  why  u  connection  should  be  kept  between  such  passages  as  these. 
No  thoughtful  reader  can  doubt  that  iu  writing  that  glowing  passage  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  St,  Paul  liad  something  more  than 
an  abstract  virtue  before  liis  eyes*  The  living,,  concrete  form,  the  In- 
carnate Love,  inspired  his  words.  How  important,  then,  to  bring  this 
before  an  English  reader,  to  suggest,  at  least,  l)y  the  subtle  association  of 
the  rendering,  that  as  God  Himself  is  Love,  so  tlie  love  which  is  here 
held  up  to  him  as  the  perfect  pattern  of  his  life  is  no  ideal  abstraction, 
but  a  love  which  became  incarnate  in  Him  who  is  the  perfect  image  of 
God. 

Besides,  if  there  w^as  force  in  Lord  Bacon^s  objection  when  he  wrote 
against  the  use  of  the  word  'Move,'^  this  cannot  be  felt  now.  ^  There  are 
,  no  three  words  in  the  English  Version  more  familiar  than  these,  '*  God 
18  love;"  none  more  comprehensive  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  Kevc- 
lation.  They  have  for  ever  redeemed  from  all  lower  and  less  pure 
senses,  they  have  for  ever  consecrated  to  a  divine  fulness  of  meaning, 
the  rendering  of  ayairtt  by  ''  love,*'  as  its  best  equivalent.  Again,  in 
I  John  iv.  7—12,  let  anyone  observe  how  often  the  words  ayawriToi, 
aytiwav  aydint  occur,  and  let  him  compare  the  rendering  of  our  A.  V. 
and  of  the  Revised  Version  with  the  Rhemish  Version,  which, 
instead  of  keeping  *'  beloved,^'  *'  lovc,'^  &c,,  throughout,  gives  "  my 
dearest^*  as  the  translation  of  ftyaTrrjroi,  and  "charity^*  fis  tliat  of 
ayairij,  and  he  will  find  how^  much  the  pai^sage  gains  by  keeping  the 
same  word  throughout* 

But  further,  whatever  objection  might  lie  against  "  love''  as  a  word 
that  has  been  degraded j  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  *'  charity/' 
This  last,  indeed,  is  a  word  which  has  suffered  a  double  degradation.  It 
is  identified  but  too  commonly  witli  the  vulgar  notion  of  almsgiving, 
which  St.  Paul  pointedly  tells  us  in  this  very  chapter  may  exist 
apart  from  this  grace :  "  If  I  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing''  (ven  3).  Or  it  is  identified 
with  that  spurious  charity  wljich  sacrifices  truth  itself  at  its  shrine  ; 
that  miserable  sentimcntalisra  which  means  that  a  man  must  not  have 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Surely,  it  is  better  to  adopt  a  word 
which  has  for  ever  been  sanctified  and  made  glorious  as  the  expression 
of  the  being  and  character  of  God  to  express  the  perfection  of  human 
character,  than  one  which  has  suflercd  this  double  degradation.  The 
gain,  therefore,  is  indisputable.  And  when  the  chapter  in  read  aloud — 
and  this  is  the  true  test— I  quei*tion  if  the  most  fastidious  ear  will  he 
oflended  by  any  appreciable  loss  of  rhythm.  i 

Tlie  Revisers,  if  they  have  been  rightly  courageous  here,  have  at  least" 
shown  a  scrupulous  regard  for  popular  sentiment,  in  not  following  the 
principle  of  unformity  in  another  instance  where  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  it.     It  is  wf^^^  ^"^wn  that  the  epithet  irafjaKXjjroQ  is  peculiar 
lo  St.  John*    It  occu''  liracs  in  the  14th,  loth,  and  IGth  chapters 

of  his  Gospel,  and  -  our  Lord  as  a  designation  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,     But  ia  using  it,  lie  implies  that  ilie  epithet  ^? Inch  belongs  is  o»^ 
also  to  Himself;  for  He  says,  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  gi"^'* 
you  another  Parade tc^^  {aWop   7ra/)«K*XTjro»^).      Aecortlingly,  in  his  fir:^^ 
Epistle,  St.  Johu  gives  the  Eamc  epithet  to  our  Lord  :  '''  If  any  tnau  siii_^^' 
he  writes,  ^'  we  have  a  Paraelete  with  the  Fatlier/^      But  this  very  iu- 
■teresting  link  of  connectiou  between  the  passages  is  lost  in  our  A*  V.    1% 
reiiAtrs -wapuhXriTov  in  the  Gospel  uniformly   by  "  Comforter /'  iu  the 
Epistle  it  has  "  Advoeatc*^^     The  latter  rendering  was,  indeed,  nceessary 
in   the   Epistle,  and  it  certainly  approaches    more   nearly  to  the  true 
meauing  of  the  Greek  word,  which  is  passive,  and  not  active.      Ylaim* 
kXjjto^  is  properly  one  who  was  summoned   as  an  advocate,  or  as  the 
friend  of  an  accused  party,  to  undertalce  his  defence  in  a  court  of  law, 
"Advocate/''  therefore,  if  not    an    exact    equivalent,    is  better   than 
"  Comfortcr,^^      But  the    Revisers    shrank  from  introducing    a  change 
-which  they  probaWy  felt  would  be  distastcfnl  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
and  contented  themselves  with   putting   in  the   margin  against  "  Com* 
forter,"  "  or,  Advocate,  or  Helper ,  or  Paraclete/^     It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  if  they  had  not  the  courage  to  put  ''Advocate'^  in  the  text  of   St- 
John's  Gospel,  they  did  not  add  to  this  margin  a  reference  to  1  John  ii, 
2,  which  would  have    materially  assisted  the  English  reader ;  for  by  sl 
comparison  of  the  jjassages,  he  would  have  gathered  wdiat  the  nature  of 
the  office  is  which  the  UapaKXrirot:  fulfils,  whereas  now  he  is  left  with 
no  more  assistance  than  was  given  him  by  the  Version  of  IGIL 

lustances  such  as  these  suggest  aqnestion  of  considerable  importance. 
How  far  arc  variations  in  the  rendering  of  the  same  words  to  be 
allowed?  It  seems  impossible  here  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  line. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  translators  of  1011  not  only  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  render  a  particular  Greek  word  by  a  uniform  English  equi- 
valent, but  claimed  for  themselves  the  fullest  liberty  in  this  respect, 
purposely  endeavouring  to  give  the  charm  of  variety  to  their  diction. 

It  is  cleai*,  however,  that  such  a  practice  tended,  when  carried  to 
excess,  to  obliterate  for  the  English  reader  the  designed  repetition  of  a 
vord  in  the  Greek,  and  therefore  served  to  impair  for  him  the  force 
of  passages,  the  point  of  which  turned  on  such  repetition.  This  would 
be  particularly  the  case  in  St.  PauFs  Epistles,  where  the  word  and  the 
argument  are  often  inseparably  tied  to  one  another,  So,  again,  the 
rariation  of  a  word  or  phrase,  where  the  phrase  or  the  word  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  winter,  concerds  this  peculiarity  from  tlie  English  reader. 
Eor  instance^  if  such  chai^acteristic  words  as  iiaprvfna,  ftnpTvpm%  in  St. 
John  J  are  sometimes  rendered  "  witness,"* ''  bear  witness,"  and  sometimes 
"testimony,"  'Mcstify  ;'*  or  such  a  constantly  recurring  word  as  ;in'(,i, 
by  so  many  different  representations  as  *' dwell,''  ^^  abide,"  ''remain," 
"tarry,"  "continue,"  "  endure  ;''^^  or,  if  in  St.  Paul,  SUtttog  is  some- 
times ''just/*  and  at  other  times  *' righteous;"  or,  Xoyils^rFOat,  some- 
times "  impute,"   and  at  other  times  reckou  ;"  or,  Kav^^^mj  Kav-^n^^t^, 

*  In  a  single  verse,    1  Jolm  ii.   24,    tht*   Aiitlioriaed  VerbitJii   ImB  *'al>iile/'    ** remain,"' 
'*ix>iitinne,"  ^  tlie  r©uderi«gt  of  tbia  ooe  verb.     The  Kevisen  put  **  abide  *'  throughout. 
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■  ^^metimes  '^boast/^  ^'boasting/'  and  at  other  times,  "glory,"  "glory- 
W  ^"  it  is  plaio,  not    only    that  distinguisldug    features   and  signs  of 

■  withorship  disappear  that  ought  by  all  means  to  he  retained^  but  that 
I  tie  point  of  an  argument  is  often  lost  or  obscured,  On  the  other 
I  land,  iQ  the  case  of  different  writei^,  or  even  in  all  places  of  the  same 

■  irritcr,  where  the  vrord  is  not  characteristic,  and  where  it  occurs  in  a 
i  Teij  different  context,  to  attempt  to  render  it  uniformly  by  one  English 

word  is  mere  pedantry,  and  is  the  surest  way  to  destroy  all  freedom  and 
all  dignity  of  language.  In  English,  as  in  all  languages,  a  word  takes 
a  peculiar  colouring  from  its  neighbourhood.      A  light  is  flashed  upon 

mitf  a  shadow  touches  it,  according  to   the   place  it  holds  in  a  sentence. 

iFeir  words  present  always  the  same  unchanging  aspect.  It  is  quite 
impossible,  therefore,  with  any  regard  for  English  idiom,  with  any  feel- 
ing for  delicacy,  or  beauty,  or  strength,  of  expression,  to  keep  one  word 
in  one  language  as  the  sole  equivalent  of  a  word  iu  another.  In  the 
Mine  chapter^  even  in  the  same  verse,  a  Hebrew  or  a  Greek  word  may 
be  repeated ;  but  two  words  must  be  found  to  express  them  in  English, 
To  take  an  instance  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  1  Sam.  xiii,  14,  15, 
*^  Bttt  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  conlinue.  .  ,  .  And  Samuel  orc>je 
and  gat  him  up  ;'^  it  is  one  and  the  same  verb  in  Hebrew  which  is 
rendered  by  the  two  verbs,  ^' continue/^  and  *^ arose/'  iu  English;  and 
it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  find  one  English  equiva- 
lent for  this  Hebrew  word  in  the  two  verses.  So,  again,  iu  1  Sam. 
3tvii,  4,  '*'  There  went  out  a  champion  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philis- 
tinea  *,'*  but  in  the  first  verse  of  the  same  chapter  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say,  "  The  Philistines  gathered  together  their  camps  to  battle ;''  we 
are  obliged  to  say  *^  armies."  Take,  again,  such  words  as  **  slay,*' 
"  kill,''  "  put  to  death  ;''  it  would  be  stiff  and  pedantic,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  keep  these  severally  as  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words 
without  sacrificing  naturalness  and  freedom  iu  English.  Tlie  Revisers 
of  the  New  Testament  have  sometimes  carried  their  love  of  uuiformity 
too  far ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  quite  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  the  same  word  in  English  iu  all  places,  even  in  the  same  context. 
Thus,  in  John  x^.  27,  *'  be  not  faithless  but  believing,'''  they  felt  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  keep  so  strictly  to  the  Greek  as  to  say,  either 
**  be  not  faithless  but  faithful,^^  or  *'  be  not  imbelieving  but  believing," 
without  introducing  either  a  false  sense,  as  in  the  first  case,  or  a  dis- 
agreeable assonance  as  in  the  second.  The  true  English  equivalent  of 
wiarJc  here  was  ''  believing,^'  though  elsewhere  its  no  less  true  equiva- 
lent is  "  faithful/'*      In  the  same  way,  though  they  have  generally  pre- 


^  Wicrlt  is  rendered  in  the  Anthorized  Version  **  faithful,"  *'beiieirlii^/'  *'tnie,''  &c^ 
ri^TOf,  '*foitlile«s/'  everywhere  in  the  (tospeia  except  John  3tx.  27  ;  hut  in  the  Epistles, 
^unheliererv,"  **  unbelieving/'  *'  that  helieveth  not''  nud  twice  '*  inBtlel"  2  Cor.  vi.  ir»,  ^c. 
11.  V,  b,  in  lx3th  pf  which  p]aces  the  Revisers  have  Bubatttuteil  '*  unbeliever.'*  The 
[  'wtcTii  is  conjuionly  rentk-retl  "  faitli,*'  iiinl  a-intnU  "  iinWlief/'  We  cannot  say  "im 
^** though  we  say  **  linwisdom."  But  in  Rom,  x,  17t  the  Hevisera  have  '"So  htiutj 
r«)  cometh  oi  hearing  '  in  order  to  connect  this  with  theprevioiia  vrrie  **  Lord, 
nth  Mierrd  our  report." 
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ferred  ''  righteous  *^  as  tlie  reading  of  8(<«(oc,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  it  in  passages  like  Rom.  it,  13,  "  for  not  the  hearers  of  a  law  are 
just  before  God^  but  the  doera  of  the  law  shall  be  juiitified  -,*'  and  iii.  26, 
*'  that  he  might  himself  be  just  and  ths  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith 
m  Jc5us/'  in  order  to  preserve  the  important  Uok  of  connection  between 
*^ju8t'*  and  *' justify;^'  whereas  the  subiititution  of  ''him  that  hath 
faith/'  for  "  him  that  beUcvcth/'  is  intended  to  keeji  before  the  English 
reader  the  emphatic  position  of  '*  faith"  in  this  and  the  following  verses. 
It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  is  no  verb  in  English 
formed  from  the  same  root  as  the  noun  ''  faith/'  but  that  we  must  use 
either  "  believe  **  or  "  trustj*'  the  former  beiug  a  very  inadequate 
equivalent.  And  again,  *^  righteous^'  being  altogether  a  nobler  word 
than  "just/^  it  is  a  pity  that  we  must  borrow  onrverb  for  the  last,  and 
say  **  justify/'  for  though  "  righten"  has  been  suggested  as  a  sub- 
stitute^  '^justify ^'  is  now  too  firmly  established  to  be  dispossessed,  and 
even  were  this  doue»  "  justificatiou"  must  be  left.  So,  again,  they  have  in 
several  instances  altered  the  rendering  of  J^fjXoc;,  putting  "  jealousy"  for 
**  envying,"  or  *'  indignation  /'  but  they  have  been  obliged  to  have  *^  zeal" 
elsewhere,  as  in  Jolm  ii.,  '*  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up/' 

In  like  manner  they  have,  as  a  rule,  changed  *'offend/^  "be  offended/' 
into  "  stumble/'  ''  be  caused  to  stumble,"  a  very  questionable  change,*  1 
venture  to  think ;  but  iu  Mark  xiv,  H,  sacrificing  consistency,  they 
have,  "  All  ye  shall  be  ofietided,"  putting  the  other  in  the  margin.  But 
why  did  they  cherish  consistency  in  Rev.  xxi.  23,  "  And  the  lamp 
thereof  is  the  Lamb/'  To  say  nothing  of  the  unpleasant  assonancCj 
the  poverty  of  expression  in  English  is  intolerable.  Surely  that  was  a 
phrase  which  imperatively  required  that  the  old  word,  "  light,"  should 
be  left  in  the  text,  and  the  literal^  **  lamp/'  placed  in  the  margin. 

Various  renderings  of  the  same  word  must  remain.  No  two  passages 
are  cast  in  the  same  mould  ;  to  attempt  to  bend  and  twist  words  into  an 
uncouth  and  unnatural  usage  is  as  bad  as  to  clip  liviug  trees  into  straight 
and  dull  uniformity.  There  may  be  persons  who  like  this  sort  of  uniformity 
as  there  are  persons  who  admire  straight  roads  bordered  Avith  long  lines  of 
poplars  and  straight  ditches ;  but  most  persons  will  think  the  monotonous 
regularity  dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  variety,  and  vigour,  and 
beauty,  and  life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  unquestionably  instances 
in  which  the  principle  of  uniformity  cannot  be  too  jealously  maintained. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  some  such  cases.  To  take  one  in  point :  the  Ko- 
visershave  wisely  given  "reconciliation'  as  the  rendering  of  KaraWayh^ 
instead  of  ''atonement/'  in  Romans  v.  II  (here^  as  often,  following  tbe 
Rhemish  Version),  because  they  thus  connect  the  "  reconciliation*'  of 
vcr.  11  with  the  "reconciled  "  of  ver.  10,  as  the  Apostle  himself  ob- 
viously intended  the  words  to  be  connected. 

So,  again,  where  identical  passages  recur,  a«,  e.g.^  m   uie  Old  '         h 

meutj  in  the  parallel  places  of  the  Kings  and  Cbrouiclesi  or  iu  t  H 

Te^tamentj  in  some  parallel  places  iu  the  Gospekj  or  in  quota  H 

*  8o  too  IB  the  flubitltutioa  of  '*  tum^*  for  **  convert*'  lo  l.uk«  %  H 
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the  Old  Testaincct ;  wherti  there  is  no  varlatioti  iii  the  farm  of  the 
qootatioQ  in  the  Greek,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  iiitroduciog  a  varia* 
tioa  in  the  English.  Thus,  the  quotation  from  Deut  xxxii.  3.'*^  is  word 
far  word  the  same  in  Horn,  xii,  9,  and  in  Ileb.  x.  30,  and  ia  rendered  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  *'  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  in  the  Romans, 
and  **  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me^  I  will  recompense/^  in  Hebrews* 
The  Revisers  have  rightly  made  the  two  alike. 

There  are  otlier  cases  which  maybe  regarded  as  indifferent;  those, 

I  mean,   in   which   an  English   woixl   will   equally  well  represent  two 

irords  in  the  original     The   instance  which   I  have  in  mind  ia  one 

aa   which   a  good   deal   of   comment   hns   been   made — the  change  of 

**  thieTes''    into    *'  robbers"   in    the    parable   of   the    Good    Samaritan 

(Luke  X.  30-36)  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  Crucifixion.     It   has  been 

I  taid  that  *'  thief"  docs  not  necessarily  denote  a  petty  pilfercrj  and  this 

'ia  raost  undoubtedly  true.     The  use  of   the    word    in  the   Authorized 

Version  in  the   parable   is  sufficlciit  to   prove  this;   but  the   question 

J  which  tlie    Revisers  had  to    settle    for   themselves    was  whether  there 

[being  two  Greek  words^  JcAfrrrj/c  and  AyaTj^c*  whicli,  when  they  occur 

I  together  (as  in  John  x.)  njust  be  rendered  as  they  are  in  the  Authorized 

I  Version,  reapectively  *'  thief  ^'  and  ^^  robber,"  the  same  distinction  should 

be  observed  when  the  words  occur  apart.      Without  oflTering  any  opinion 

aa  to  the  necessity  of  the  change,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  this  was  the  con^ 

sidcration  which  influenced  the  Revi:5ers.      And  in  justification  of  it,  it 

may  be  urged  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case   with   the  older 

language,  the  two  w^ords  are  now  used  generally  with  some  difference 

of  meaning,  and  that  no  harm  is  done  in  keeping  them  distinct. 

A  better  text  and  a  more  accurate  translation  are  of  the  greatest 
i possible  value;  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  fidelity 
nod  accuracy  with  which,  in  the^e  respects,  the  Revisers  have  dis- 
chared  their  task.  But  accuracy  is  not  all  that  is  required  in  the  trans- 
Ution^  and  especially  in  a  translation  which  is  to  hold  its  own  in  popu- 
lar use  and  popular  estimation.  The  distinguishing  merit  of  the  Authorized 
Version  is  its  noble  purity  of  language.  It  is  thoroughly  idiomatic, 
but  it  is  never  vulgar  :  it  is  familiar,  but  it  ia  always  dignified*  The  errors 
are  errors  arising  out  of  insufficient  acquaititance  with  the  original  tongues, 
or  the  too  meagre  critical  apparatus  of  their  times*  But  as  masters  of 
their  ow*n  native  tongue  the  Translators  of  IGll  have  never  been  sur* 
I  passed.  When,  therefore,  the  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of 
the  two  Revision  Companies  it  w^as  very  wise  to  put  this  direction  in  the 
foitif rout  : — "  To  make  as  few  changes  as  possible,  consistent  with 
faithfulness."  The  translation  lay  before  them ;  their  business  was  not 
to  rccmst  it,  but  to  correct  clear  and  manifest  errors.  That  priceless 
heirloom  was  not  t<i  '  «R8run*d  by  mmleru  innovations.  The  putting 
of  the  new  c)  uicnt  was  to  be  done  tenderly  and 

«j  that  the  ^-^  .1..,.^  fi;...;  ^vcre  to  remember 

thm( 

things:    Hrstj  that  it 
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sliall  givCj  so  far  as  the  transference  of  tliouglit  from  oue  language  iQ 
another  will  allow,  tlic  exact  sense  of  the  original ;  and  next,  that  it 
shall  do  this  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  reader  shall  not  be  reminded 
by  any  baldness,  any  uncouth  literalism,  any  nnwelcorae  intrusion  of 
foreign  idiom^  that  he  is  reading  a  translation.  If  the  Authorized 
Version  is  not  always  successful  in  the  ftrst  of  these  requirements,  it  has j 
been  successful  beyond  all  other  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  second. 
*'  Its  felicities  are  not  words  but  things.'^  Even  if  it  adopts  a  foreign 
idiom  it  makes  that  idiom  its  own.  ''Vanity  of  vanities/'  "with 
desire  1  have  desired/'  ^^  children  of  wrath/'  and  the  like  j — these  arc 
Hebrew  idioms  which  have  passed  naturally  into  English. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  happy  audacity  tlie  trauslatora  disdained  a 
literal  renderings,  when  a  pure,  strong,  idiomatic  expression  presented 
itself,  as  whem  in  Ps,  cvii.  27,  they  give  ^'  and  are  at  their  wita'  end,*' 
instead  of  the  literal  construing  of  the  Hebrew,  ^'  and  all  their  wisdom 
is  swallowed  np." 

In  some  instances  the  Hevisers  in  their  scrupulous  and  conscientious 
desire  to  be  perfectly  true  to  the  Greek  have,  I  venture  to  think,  beenfl 
too  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  their  own  language.  They  have  some- 
times been  too  literal,  construing  rather  than  translating;  they  have 
inverted  the  natural  order  of  words  in  English  in  order  to  follow  the 
Greek ;  and  they  have  carried  the  translation  of  the  article,  and  of  the 
tenses,  beyond  their  legitimate  limits.  For  instance,  the  translation, 
"Now  from  the  fig-tree  learn  her  parable''  (^Mark  xiii.  28),  is  no  doubt 
a  strictly  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  words ;  but  it  is  not  a  mode  of 
expression  which  any  one  would  think  of  employing  in  English,  The 
same  remark  applies  to  ''Faithful  is  the  eayiDg"  (1  Tim.  i.  15;  iii.  I), 
That  is  the  (ircek  form,  but  in  English  wc  say,  *'  It  is  a  faithful  saying," 
and  the  sense  is  precisely  the  same.  Again,  iu  Acts  ii,  47,  the  Revisers 
had  no  doubt  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  in  giving  true  expression  to  the 
participlcj  rovq  awtpiiipovq  i  but  *^  those  that  were  being  saved"  is 
bad  ninetccQth-ccutnry  English,  A  paraphrase,  such  as  '-  those  that 
were  in  the  w^ay  of  salvation/'  would  have  conveyed  the  sense  without 
injury  to  the  language.  The  samG  ugly  modernism  is  repeated  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  0,  *^  for  I  am  already  htlng  offered/'  No  writer  of  repute  iu 
our  language  has  ever  yet  sanctioned  this  usage;  and  the  Kcvisers 
should,  at  any  cost,  have  refused  to  sanction  it,  a  jealous  regard  for 
jnirity  of  stylo  being  iu  such  a  work  a  paramount  duty.  Another 
instance  of  modern  usage  is  the  substitutioui  in  Heb.  ix.  11,  of  *Miaving 
come"  for  ^^  being  come/'  the  one  being  as  strict  a  past  participle  as  the 
other,  and  the  diflerence  being  only  that  of  old  and  new  use,  with  no 
difiereuce  of  meaning.  So  in  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  if  it  w^as  necessary  to  put 
"raised"  for  *'  riseo/'  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  ^'  hath  been"  tor  '^is/* 
*'  Now  is  Christ  raised  from  the  dead"  is  as  true  a  perfect  as  the  other#  ■ 

They  have  erred  in  [a)  too  great  literalism.  f 

In  John  iv.  23,  "  for  such  doth  the  Father  seek  to  be  his  worshippers," 
does  not  vary  in  any  appreciable  degree  from  *'  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  Ilim/'  and  is  stiffer  and  less  idiomatic. 


\ 
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In  the  53rd  verse  of  the  same  cliaptcr,  "  that  hour ''  is  no  improvc- 

ou  '*  the  same  hour/* 
>-Lb  attempts   to  preserve  the  Greek  idioni,  as  ''peaceable    fruit, 
Tit  iht  fraH  of   righteousness-'   (Heb.   xil    11);  '^thc    perfeet   law, 
the  law  of  liberty  "  (Jumcs  i,  25) ;  ''  the  life.,  the  eternal  life  (I  Johu 
ii.  2),  arc  of  little  advantage  to  the  En;^lis!i  reader. 

There  is  one  passage  above  all  where  one  could  have  wislied  that  the 

principle  of  literal  trauslatiou  hud  not  been  sullered  to  prevail.     There 

is  no  more  majestic   passage  in  the  Knglish  language  than  the  opening 

of  the  Epifitlc  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it   stands  in  our  Authorized  Version. 

In  the  splendour  of  its  sweep  it  is  quite  unrivalled,     Here,  if  anywhere, 

the  Revisers  should  have  stayed  their  band,  putting  in  the  margin  the 

literal  rendering  when  the  present  Version  did  not  give  it.      And  w^hat 

is  g:tined  in  point  of  aecuraey- — mere  construing  apart — ^by  substituting 

•*  God  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers/*  for  *'  God,  who  of 

old  time  spake  unto  the  fathers  ?"      Even  "  sundr}*  times  '*  might  have 

Wn  left,  as  sufficiently  giviug  the  sense,  the  literal,  ''  divers  portions/^ 

being  placed  in   the  margin.      So,  too,  '*  effulgence**  for  *'  brightness/* 

and  *' inherited '^  for  **  by  inheritance  obtained/'  and,  above  all,  '^  when 

lie  had  made  purification  of  sins/'  should  have  gone  into  tlie  margin  as 

aa  appropriate  place  of  refuge.      Konc  of  tlicsc  changes,  be  it  remcm- 

^TQi],  touches  the   essential   meaning    of  the   passage.     The   English 

rcatlcr  gains  liothing  and  loses  much. 

(^.)  Inversion  of  order.  This  has  no  doubt  been  done  with  a  view 
^  bring  out  the  emphasis;  but  our  language,  especially  iu  prose,  does 
'^ot  readily  lend  itself  to  these  inversioD«.      1  give  a  few  instances  : — 

Rom.  viii,  28,  "  And  we  know  that  to  them  that  love  God  all  things 

^^fk  together  for  good  /'  xii.  10,  "  in  love  of  the  brefchrcn  be  tenderly 

affeetioncd   one   to   another/'  xiv.  15,   '^for   if  because    of  meat    thy 

''^^tber  is  destroyed/'  1  Cor.  ix.  10,  **  Is  it  for  oxen  that  God  earcth?'' 

*▼-  8,  *^  and,  last  of  all,  as  unto  one  born  out  of  due  time,  he  appeared 

^^  ^e  also/'  Gal.  iii,  11, '^  that  upon  the    Gentiles  might    come  the 

***^s^iQg  of  Abraham   in   Christ   Jesus/' Eph.  v,  12,  ''for  the  things 

^**>ch  are  done  by  them  in  secret,  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of." 

(c.)  Vse  of  tenses. 

Tlic  Present.— Matt,  xxvi.  18,  "I  keep  the  passoverat  thy  house/'  is 
^^t^;  but  iu  English  \vc  require  the  future,  though  in  other  places, 
^■iere  the  present  is  used  with  a  future  meaning  (as  so  often  in  Hebrew) 
^*c  can  retain  the  present — ^^,,  **  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
yOFn  *«  if\  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father.^'  But  this  use  of  the 
HJ*^ent  for  the  future  justifies  the  reading  of  the  Authorized  Version,  in 
^^  Tim.  iii,      *'  1  am  now  readt/  to  he  ojfer^d  ujj.^ 

The  Impcrfect,^ — John  xviii,  25,  "Now  Simon  Peter  was  standing  and 

^  ^'^ming  himself/'  and  xx.  11,  '^Bnt  Mary  was  standing  without,"  are 

■^  merely  modem   substitutions    for  the  old    imperfect   **  stood,"    which 

("crtainly  did  not  mean  that  the  action   was  momcntarv  and  transient. 

The  Aorist.      In  some  instances  (I  have  already  pointed  out  one  such 
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instance  in  Bom.  v.  12-21),  tlic  Kcviscrs  Lave  wisely  given  ibc  slrict 
force  of  the  aorist  os  a  simple  past.  In  others,  they  have  felt  that  a 
certain  amount  of  liberty  ought  to  he  given,  and  accordingly  they  have 
rightly  left  the  English  present  as  the  best  representative  of  the 
tense  in  Matt,  xi.  In,  "Wisdom  is  jnstified.^^  But  in  the  same  chapter 
it  appears  to  me  to  he  an  error  to  render  in  verse  25,  '^I  thank  thee, 
O  Father^  Lord  of  heaven  and  ciirtli  that  thou  didst  hide  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  imderstandiiig,  and  did&i  reveal  them  nnto  babes.'* 
Surely  this  is  not  a  mngle  past  act,  it  is  an  eternal  fact  in  the  Divine 
govcrnnicnt ;  and  if  so.  it  is  best  expressed  in  English  by  the  perfects, 
**  tliou  hast-  hidden,'^  "  thou  hast  revealed/* 

So,  again,  as  regards  the  rendering  of  the  perfect  ten^c.  It  is  not 
always  best  rendered  by  a  perfect  in  English.  In  Job  xix,  37,  "  To 
this  end  have  I  been  born,"  is  not  so  consonant  to  English  idiom  as, 
"  To  this  end  vras  1  born.^'  Everybody  knows  how  impossible  it  is  to 
translate  a  l^^eneh  or  German  perfect  by  a  perfect  in  English.  Why 
must  a  Greek  perfect  be  always  translated  by  an  English  perfect? 

(rf).  The  use  or  omission  of  the  Article,  It  is  very  rarely  that  our  lan- 
guage lends  itself  to  the  insertion  of  the  j»rticle  where  it  is  found,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  French,  or  German,  or  Italian,  orin^ 
deed  in  a  vast  number  of  other  languages.  The  insertion  therefore  is 
of  no  kind  of  use^  Imt  rather  an  embarrassment  to  the  English  reader; 
and,  en  the  other  hand.  Uic  attempt  to  mark  its  omission  in  the  Greek, 
by  putting*'  Jews''  for  *'  the  Jews,^'  '  God's  wisdom,'*  "  God's  elect,'* 
for  '*  thewisdcm  of  God,"  **  the  elect  of  God,"  is  an  equnlly  useless  effort 

I  have  spoken  freely  of  a  great  work.  If  1  have  noted  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  imperfections,  this  has  been  done  in  no  captions  spirit,  but 
with  reverent  sympathy,  and  with  hearty  acknowledgment  of  all  that  is 
fio  truly  excellent.  Small  blemishes  may  yet  be  removed,  and  the 
whole  may  ccme  to  greater  perfection ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  this 
should  be  the  last  Eevision  of  the  English  Bible.  Others  will  follow. 
Of  ibc  present  Revision  I  will  only  say  that  my  study  nf  it  ban 
deepened  my  admiration  for  the  reverent,  earnest,  conscientious  care  with 
which  the  work  has  been  done,  Whether  it  will  ever  supersede  the 
Version  of  161 1  in  popular  use  time  alone  can  decide.  One  valuable  result 
will  lilways  remain.  English  students  of  the  New  Testament  will  be 
sure  that  they  have  here,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  scholars  of  the 
age,  a  text  framed  on  the  most  ancient  authorities,  and  a  version  as 
accurate  as  they  were  able  to  make  it.  The  very  comparison  of  the 
llevision  with  that  of  1611^  if  intelligently  made,  even  without  any 
kno>>  ledge  of  the  original,  must  be  of  immense  benefit.  Many  obj<ciirc 
passages  will  break  forth  into  light;  many  a  difficult  argument 
will  be  elucidated.  If  the  Eevision  does  nothing  else  "  it  will,'*  to 
copy  Burkc*s  words,  only  substituting  the  future  tense  for  the  past — ^"it 
will  put  people  in  a  mood  unusual  with  them ;  it  wUl  set  them  on 
thinking." 

J,  J.  Steuakt  Peuownk, 


THE  FIELDS   OF   CONFLICT  BETWEEN 
FAITH   AND   UNBELIEF. 

I.  SCIENTIFIC.    2.  CRITICAL  AND  mSTORICAL.    3.  ETHICAL.* 


TT  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  subject  so  comprehensive  aa 
-'-  that  which  I  have  undertaken  to  hring  before  you,  can  only  be 
lealt  with,  in  the  limits  to  which  I  must  confine  myself,  somewhat 
superficially.  My  aim  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  anything  fully  myself, 
m  to  suggest  points  which  may  be  profitably  discussed  by  you,  I 
content  myself  this  evening  with  the  humble  but  useful  functions  of 
that  »tonc  which  *'  eitsors  ipsa  secandi*'  may  yet  serve  to  give  a  keener 
(■edge  to  the  polished  weapons  of  other  intellects.  If  I  %verc  to  hazard 
a  more  ambitioua  comparison^  I  would  venture  to  compare  my  task  to 
that  of  Bacon,  when,  in  his  "  Advancement  of  Learning/^  he  surveys  in 
each  region  of  knowledge  what  had  been  already  achieved  with 
greater  or  less  success,  and  what  was  noted  by  him  as  still  defective. 
The  conflict  of  which  I  have  to  speak  is  no  new  one.  It  has  been 
carried  on  in  our  own  country  under  various  forms  and  in  various 
phases  from  the  days  of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  Butler  and  Paley,  perhax»s 
even,  going  back  for  another  century,  from  those  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  on  the  one  side,  and  Grotiua  on  the  other.  It  may  not  be 
without  profit  to  enquire  what  have  been  the  results  of  the  long  campaign  ; 
what  outposts  have  been  lost  or  won ;  how  far  we  may  yet  go  round  the 
walla  of  that  Zion  which  wc  hold  to  be  thc_city  of  God,  and  count  its 
tower?  and  bulwarks,  witli  the  feeling  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it,  that  its  defenders  have  been  both  wise  and  brave,  and 
tltat  its  sentinels  have  not  been  sleeping  at  their  posts. 

^n^c  character  of  the  warfare  has,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  altered. 
It  ha»  become  on  both  sides  more  civilized  and  more  courteous.  ,^Thc 
combatants  do  not  enter  battle  as  in  the  war*paint  and  with  the  war- 
cric»  of  barbaric  tribes^  bat  for  the  most  part  in  tb  "  those 

«  A   Pai|ier  read  at  a  Conference  of  the  Christian  Evidc 
Jttm*  10th«  i«()^l. 

YOIr.  XL.  N 
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ancient  knights  who  before  and  after  they  fought  with  lance  or  swonf 
exchanged  tlicir  salutations  of  mutual  kindliness  and  respect.*  Wcr 
seldom  now  speak  of  those  who  arc  unable  to  accept  the  faith  of 
Christendom  as  an  Infidel  party.  We  use  the  term  Theiat  rather  than 
Deist,  because  the  latter  carries  with  it  an  offeiiisive  connotatiun  from 
which  the  former  is  free.  Though  mauy  men  of  science  hold  pre- 
mises which  logically  lead  to  Atheism^  no  one,  I  suppose,  except  the- 
junior  loember  for  Northampton,  is  called  *'  an  Atheist.^'  We  do  not 
assume  that  all  unbelief  must  spring  from  immorality  of  life,  or  look 
on  douhtera  or  assailants  as  consciously  enemies  of  truth  and  goodness. 
We  do  not  back  up  our  arguments  with  aoathcmas.  There  has  been, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  a  corresponding  change  on  the  other  side  also* 
ITie  religion  of  Christ  is  no  longer  treated,  as  in  the  coarser  unbelief  of 
Voltaire  and  Paine,  as  the  work  of  priestcraft,  and  its  preachers  as 
impostors.  For  the  most  part,  though  there  are  some  exceptions,  we- 
find  the  character  of  Christ  regarded  with  reverential  admiration,  ami 
the  Christian  Church  treated  as  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of 
European  culture."^  Kenan  ('^  Vic  de  Jcsus/^  c.  xxvii.)  speaks  of  the  former 
as  ''  the  noblest  personality  that  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  the 
^Tirorld — Cakya  Monni^  perhaps,  excepted."  '^  Before  such  a  demi-god  as^ 
Fthis  we,  in  our  feebleuess,  may  well  fall  down  and  worship/*  ''  What- 
ever may  be  the  unlooked-for  phenomena  of  the  future,  Jesus  will  not 
be  surpassed/'  John  Stuart  Mill  (^^  Essays  on  Religion/^  pp.  233-4)  is- 
impressed  with  that  character  as  ^^  something  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  beyond  the  power  of  any  such  writers  as  the  Evangelists  to 
have  imagined  for  themselves/*  The  earnest  author  of  the  '*  Enigmas 
of  Life,"  (Greg,  "  Enigmas,"  p.  202)  admires  Him  as  ''  the  best  and 
noblest  of  all  the  sons  of  men  whom  God  has  raised  up  with  special 
g^ifts  and  for  a  special  work/^  Even  Strauss  ("  Leben  Jcsu,*'  ed.  18G4> 
p*  625),  in  the  midst  of  his  sweeping  attacks  on  the  credibility  of  thr 
Gospel  history,  speaks  of  the  Jesus  of  whom  they  tell  as  the  man  *'  in 
whom  the  deeper  consciousness  of  humanity,  the  Divine  Wisdom,  first 
developed  itself,  as  a  power  determining  his  whole  life  and  being/^ 
Matthew  Arnold  has  made  the  phrases  which  speak  of  the  "sweet 
reasonableness"  of  the  Christ,  of  the  "secret"  of  His  power  to  bless,  ait 
househoUl  words  among  us,  and  looks  on  the  Bible  as  the  most  '*  precious 
of  all  books,  the  noblest  of  all  literature/'  Tyndall  ("  Belfast  Addresi/*  ( 
j>.  7)  records  his  belief  that  "  it  is  not  in  houi*»  of  clearness  and  vigour 
that  the  doctrine  of  Material  Atheism  commends  itself  to  his  mind,  that 
in  the  presence  of  stronger  and  healthier  thought  it  ever  dissolves  and 
disappears,  as  offering  no  solution  of  the  mystery  in  whicli  we  dwell/* 

*  Siuce  T  wrote  the  al»ove  I  liave  ^een  reason  to  tnojif}'  tliii  Dpinion.     Whjit  I  Havo  nlfl 

!■  tn»e  of  the  loaders  of  the  *'vrmy»  l>iit  the  Soctiliunst  jiopors  which  are  circulat<^«l  1,'U  c<»1y 

|»mong  our  working  cliiw?eji,  show  that  tho  rank  and  file  contains  at  loMt  nmri  m> 

P«tivag<r  and  bnitat  in  their  utterances  that  they  repre3<?nt  m  hat  mav  Ik:  l>tiiit  .*»•, 

•*  Condorcet  filtered  through  the  dregs  of  Paine."     There  arc  Uirnmliita  of  uobclici  .  thoro 

Arc  also  Jocobinf.     Uebcrt  and  Marat  follow  still  in  the  wake  t»f  Bailly  uud  Lafayett«« 
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It  is,  I  thinkj  a  question  wortli  discussing,  wliether  tLe  change  of 
ttone  which  1  have  noted,  works  for  good  or  evil  on  the  iotercsts  of 
nPruth*       Are    the    attacks    more    dangerous    because    they    are    more 

insidious  ?  Are  these  fair  words  like  the  lip-lioniagc  of  him  who 
■betrayed  the  Sou  of  Man  with  a  kiss?  Are  wc  tempted  to  a  temper  of 
'iiuUflerence  to  the  inheritance,  the  dcpositum,  of  Trutti,  of  which  wc  are 

the  witnesses  and  the  trustees.      Shall  we  say 

p^  •■*  Tinteo  Drttuiot  et  dona  /iren/e*,'* 

or  welcome  those  who  thus  speak  as  so  far  "  not  against  us*^  and  there- 
fore "on  our  side/^  I  will  not  shrink  from  declaring  my  own 
eoD%*iction  that  the  change  is  one  which  we  onglit  to  rejoice  in  and  give 
thanks  for.  (^he  new  tone — for  new  in  great  part  it  is — of  Christiau 
Apologists  seems  to  me  more  after  the  mind  of  Christ j  more  in  the 
npirit  of  that  Love  which  thinketh  no  evil  and  hopcth  all  things.  Wc 
may  rightly  cliug  to  the  great  law  as  to  the  attainment  of  Truth,  that 
"  whosoever  wUielh  to  do  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God/'  and  that  if  any  man  so  willing  be  for  a  tirac 
"  otherwise  minded/''  God  will  in  His  own  time,  in  this  life  or  after  it, 
**  reveal  even  this  unto  hi«]/*  We  may  rightly  check  the  tendency  to 
cx>ndemn  those  who  have  not  attained  to  that  knowledge,  as  we  listen 
to  the  warning,  *'  Judge  nothing  before  the  time/^  Only  when  men's 
sins  are  as  those  that  "  go  before  to  judgment/'  when  the  Apostles  of 
nnbelief  are  also  the  unslirinking  advocates  of  lust,  or  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  scoffers  to  whom  notiiiog  is  sacred^  because  nothing  is- 
serious^  may  we  pass  from  the  language  of  courtesy  and  respect  to  that 
of  the  burning  indignation  in  which  at  least  one-half  of  the  army  of 
our  opponents  will  make  common  cause  wiili  us.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
no  small  gain  that  the  defenders  of  Christianity  should  exhibit  more 
fully  than  they  have  done  in  the  past,  the  direct  influence  of  the. 
teaching  and  the  character  of  Christ,  that  its  assailants  should,  cou- 
Mriously  or  unconsciously,  attest  their  indirect  influence  as  leading  to 
aumestocss  of  purpose,  nobleness  of  aim,  and  purity  of  HicT^ 

I  pass  from  these  prefatory  thoughts  to  the  three  fields  of  inquiry  on 
which  I  invite  you  to  enter, 

I.  (1.)  There  is  that  on  which  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
teachers  of  science,  who  see  in  its  conclusions  that  which  seems  to 
them  at  variance  with  the  belief  of  Christians  in  a  supernatural  Reve- 
lation attested  by  miracles,  in  the  never-failing  Providence  that  ordci*s 
all  things  both  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  therefore  in  tfie  cilicacy  of 
prayer  as  an  clement  of  spiritual  life — who  cannot  reconcile  the  lessons 
they  have  learnt^  as  to  the  frame-work  of  the  Universe,  its  ffenesU  of 
growth  and  evolution,  with  the  act  of  Creation  which  is  postulated  in 
the   first   article  of  the  faith  of  Christians,  or  with  the  rcT'  j 

I  genesis  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Bib!e»    Each  of  these  • 

It  few  words  of  comment. 

I  N  2 
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(2.)  It  has  come^  I  belicvcj  to  be  almost,  or  altogether,  a  work  of 
SBpcrerogation  to  maiotain,  as  against  scientific  thinkers^  the  possibility 
of  a  miracle.  That  po^sslbility  is  not  denied  by  any  rcasoner  who  has  a 
claim  to  be  listened  to.  Men  have  learnt  to  acknowledge — even  apart 
from  the  asiiiumpticjn  of  a  Creative  Will^that  tbere  are  more  things  ia 
Heaven  and  Earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy ;  that  they 
have  not  so  measured  and  weighed  the  forces  of  the  Universe  as  to 
affirm  that  there  may  not  be  laws  as  yet  nuknown  bringing  about 
unforeseen  phenomena.  What  they  do  assert  is  in  the  tone  of  the 
scepticism  of  HumCj  that  it  is  more  probable  that  men  should  deceive 
themselves,  or  have  been  deceived  by  others,  in  their  report  of  the  sus- 
pension of  a  law,  than  that  the  law  should  actually  have  been  suspended  ; 
that  theistic  conceptions  of  the  method  of  the  Divine  work  tend,  the 
more  we  study  that  work»  to  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  law; 
that  it  is,  as  Goethe  said^  a  blasphemy  against  the  Majesty  of  the 
Moat  High,  to  think  of  Him  after  anthropomorphic  fashion,  a»  acting 
capriciously  by  fits  and  starts,  and  not  by  a  law  which  is  as  unchange- 
able as  His  own  perfections.  Against  this  probability  apologists  have 
rightly  set  another  which  seems  to  them  to  balance  it,  and  to  leave 
the  field  open  for  weighing  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  any  given 
miracle  or  series  of  miracles  on  its  own  merits.  Is  it  more  likely, 
they  ask,  also  from  the  stand-point  of  theistic  conceptions  of  the  clm« 
ractcr  of  God,  that  He  should  leave  His  creatures  uncared  for  and  un- 
guided,  or  that  He  should,  in  "  sundry  times  and  divers  manners,*' 
reveal  Himself  to  them  ?  And  if  of  those  divers  manners  the  witness 
borne  by  Nature,  by  Reason,  and  by  Conscience,  proved  to  be  insuf- 
ficient, if  they  were,  at  the  best,  but  as  Traicaydyyoi  leading  to  a 
higher  Teacher  than  themselves,  was  there  not  an  antecedent  likelihood 
that  He  should  reveal  Himself  in  other  ways,  suspending  here  and  there 
the  laws  which  He  had  Himself  ordained,  or  modifying  their  action 
by  a  Will  acting  under  higher  laws,  so  as  to  arrest  men's  attention 
and  authenticate  the  teaeliing,  as  of  the  prophets,  by  whom  "  He 
spake  in  times  past  to  the  fathers/'  so  also  of  the  Eternal  Son,  by 
whom  "  He  has  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  ?"  That  line  of 
thought  seems  to  me  a  truer  and  more  effective  one,  than  to  follow  the 
reasoning  which  is  the  key-note  of  Dr.  Mo/Jcy's  "  Barapton  Lectures 
on  Miracles,"  and  to  maintain  that  the  uniformity  of  sequence  of 
natural  phenomena  up  to  the  present  point  of  our  experience  affords 
little  or  no  presumption  of  the  extension  of  that  uniformity  beyond  it; 
or  that  tlic  ordinary  courso  of  Nature  is  itself  so  full  of  the  Super* 
natural,  of  unexpected  and  yet  ever-recurring  variations,  that  the 
miracles  of  Christ  become  but  little  more  than  a  more  advanuL  J  term 
in  a  continuous  series  of  phenomena. 

Applying  ourselves,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  miracles  winch 
are  related  in  the  record  of  what  we  hold  to  be  a  continuous  rcvc^ 
latiou,  there  comes  the  question  how  far  we  ought  to  deal  with  them  as 
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standing  all  alike  on  the  same  fbotiDg.  We  cannot  conceal  from  oxir- 
selres  that  there  has  been  of  late  what  we  may  call  a  tendency  to 
minimize  the  supernatural  even  on  the  part  of  professed  Apologists. 
Tie  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  sun  aud  moon 
-  nding  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  the  miracles  of  Elijah  and 
.  .  lia,  some  even  of  our  Lord's  works  of  heuliog,  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  unusual  operations  of  natural  lai^,  or  legendary 
exaggerations  of  usual  operations.  Men  have  dealt  with  each  of  these 
asthocgh  it  stood  isolated  and  apart  from  others^  and  weighed  the 
CTiuence  on  which  it  stood  accordingly.  It  is,  I  think,  worth  con- 
^dcring  how  far  that  method  is  legitimate  or  wise.  Each  man  ought^ 
of  course,  to  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions^,  and  if  he  is  inwardly 
pmuaded  that  an  apparent  miracle  was  not  miraculousj  to  say  so 
itgardless  of  results.  But  it  is  open  to  discussion,  I  conceive,  whether 
it  i%  not  a  truer  and  more  rational  method  to  lay  our  chief  stress  on  the 
actual  CTidence,  external  and  internal,  wliich  attests  the  crowniug  miracle 
of  the  Resurrection  ;  and  if  that  is  held  to  be  capable  of  proof,  to  infer  from 
It  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  power  of  II im  who  thus  died  and  rose 
again,  and  from  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  records  as  a  whole,  and 
fipom  that  again  the  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament  records,  also  as  a 
rtolc,  as  postulated  and  guarauteed  by  the  teach iog  of  the  New.  I 
Jo  not  say  that  there  are  no  cases  iu  which  we  may  legitimately  admit 
tti  imaginative  colouring,  or  the  hyperboles  of  poetised  history ;  but 
^liat  I  have  suggested  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  the  legitimate  method 
*t  once  of  inquiry  and  of  defence, 

(3.)  On  another  phase  of  the  diflScultics  which  present  themselves  on 

the  side  of  science,  I  need  not,  I  think,  dwell  at  any  length*      We  have, 

Hiost  of  ns,  learnt  by  the  teaching  of  experience,  not  to   oppose  our 

interpretations  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  nor    even   that    language 

Itself,  as  to  the  structure  and  the  ^enesh  of  the   material   universe,   as 

*  final  bar  to  the  conclusiona  which  science,  as  it   advances  in   calm 

^d  ordered  progress,  has  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  that  universe- 

^^  e  reroembcT  how  the  discovery  of  the  Antipodes,  or  the  theories  of 

^^ilco  and  Kepler,  or  those  of  geologists  as  to  the  duration  of  the 

^"th  through  long  aeons  of  pre-historic  and  pre-human  time,  were  eacK 

^^  Its  turn  received  with  panic  and  indignation,  condemned  as  hereticaV 

•M  fantastic,  at  once  pooh-poohed  and  anathematized;  and  how,  after  a 

^^t  period  of  trouble   and  dismay.  Truth  prevailed  over  fear,  and  men 

'^^^gnized  in  what  they   had  at   first   rejected  new  disclosures  of  the 

•^^^Tct  wisdom  of  the  Eternal.     And  we  are  not  likely,  it  may  be  hoped,. 

***  te  as  those  who  pass    through   that  experience,  "learning  nothing 

*^d  forgettiDg   nothing,"  and   to  repeat  the  unwisdom  of  our  fathers, 

^■^Ost  of  us,  I  presume,  arc  ready  to  deal  with  theories  of  the  antiquity 

^  man,  or  of  his  genem  out  of  lower  forms  of  life,  or  of  the  orderly 

^^lution  which  has  transformed   a  chaos  into  a   costms,  on  their  own 

^eritf,  to  be  judged,  each  according  to  its  evidence,  without  weighting 
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tbe  scales  of  judgment  by  asaunnng  that  in  this  region  of  thought,  as 
well  as  ill  that  of  man's  spiritual  being,  the  language  of  Scripture^  or  our 
interpretation  of  that  language,  is  clothed  with  an  infallible  authority. 

(k)  What  has  been  known  araong  us  as  the  argument  from  pro j»hecy 
comes  under  one  aspect,  within  the  range  of  the  scientific  argument  against 
the  miraculous  in  generah  ^Mcn  have  postulated  the  impossibility  of 
prediction  J  hare  pronounced  every  prophecy  which  seems  to  foretell  a 
distinct  event  to  be  a  prophecy  after  the  event,  have  made  that  a  test 
of  the  date  of  whole  books  or  sections  of  books.  No  scientific  thinker, 
I  prcisiune,  would  postulate  that  impossibility  now.  As  in  the  case  of 
miracles  in  general,  the  objectors  are  sceptical  rather  than  dogmatic  in 
their  denial.  They  dweU  on  the  improbability  of  prediction,  on  the  far 
greater  likelihood  tliat  men  should  poetically  represent  a  great  event  as 
having  been  foreseen  by  a  divinely  appuioted  teacher,  than  that  there 
should  have  been  that  actual  foresight.  The  question  so  viewed,  belongs 
therefore,  to  the  second,  not  the  lirst,  of  the  subjects  which  I  have  noted 
for  enquiry ;  and  we  have  to  ask,  when  a  prediction  is  brought  before  us 
as  having  found  a  fulfilment,  what  evidence  there  is  that  it  was  written 
before  and  not  after  the  event;  how  far  it  was  ^\ithin  the  range  of 
natural  human,  forecast,  or  represented  the  glowing  dreams  of  u  jjoct 
looking  witli  rapt  cj^es  into  the  mists  and  shadows  of  the  future^  or  an 
actual  apocalypse,  the  drawing  aside  the  veil  from  that  future^  as  seen 
in  the  eternal  Now  of  the  Divine  intelligence,  which,  accordiug  lo  its 
wisdom,  revealed  the  secret  to  His  servants  the  prophets.  We  have 
icarnt  indeed,  and  wisely  learnt,  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  office  of  a 
prophet  than  that  \^bich  ?«atisficd  our  father!^.  Wc  sec  in  them  patriots, 
statcameu,  poets,  the  utterers  of  eternal  truths,  the  witnesses  of  a 
Divine  order  working  through  the  seeming  disorders  of  the  world's 
history — men  whoHC  characters,  hopes,  aspirutioDis,  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion or  disappointment  shewed  themselves  as  clearly  in  their  writings  as 
the  varying  emotions  of  St.  Paul  shewed  themselves  in  his  Epistles. 
We  come  to  interpret  their  words  from  a  standpoint  far  other  than 
that  of  those  whose  chief  or  only  thought  was  that  they  foretold  *'  the 
sutler] Dgs  of  Christ  and  the  glories  that  should  follow."  In  many  ways 
we  are  gainers  by  that  wider  survey.  Wc  gain  more  sympathy  with 
the  prophets  and  their  work,  a  truer  estimate  of  their  relations  to  their 
own  times.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  here  also  there  has  not 
^een  a  minimizing  drift  of  thought  teiiding  to  deprive  prophecy  of  the 
worth  which  apostles  and  prophets  themselves  ascribed  to  it.  Arc  wc 
prepared  to  surrender  the  whole  cycle  of  Mesi^ianic  prophecy  as  bearing 
no  real  testimony  to  the  Messiah  of  whom  it  seems  to  tell  ?  or  to  limit  the 
prophet's  range  of  vision  to  the  horizon  of  his  own  times  ?  or  to  sec  in 
that  which  goes  beyond  them  only  the  vivid  picture  of  a  dreamland,  of 
a  golden  oge  never  to  be  fulfilled  at  all  ?  I  do  not  say,  any  more  than 
I  did  before  in  speaking  of  the  tniracnlous^  that  we  may  not  righttuUy  sec 
in  much  of  the  language  of  the  prophets — a»,  f*y.,  in  the  later  chapters 
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of  Ezckiel,  and  in  the  Apocalypse — -ideal  representations  wticli  never 
Lare  badj  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  never  can  have,  a  historical 
fulfilment ;  but  arc  we  to  apply  that  solvent  till  all  predictive  power  has 
teen  melted  into  nothing  ?  If  wc  shrink  from  that  conclusion,  how 
ihall  we  reconcile  the  primary  and  the  secondary  meanings  of  a 
pfophet^s  words,  their  historical  with  their  spiritual  and  ultimate  fulfil- 
niciit  ?  Is  it  enough,  pregnant  as  the  words  are,  to  accept  Bacon's  axiom 
that  all  prophecy  "  hath  springing  and  germiuaut  accomplishments  V^' 

II.  (1.)  I  pass  to  the   difficulties  which   preseut  themselves   in  the 
region  of  critical  and  historical  inquiry.     Those  difficidtics  have,  I  need 
•CATcely  say,  assumed  an  almost  new  and  immensely  expanded  character, 
<*ven  within  our  own  memory.     Sacred  books  have  been  examined  with 
a  microscopic  niiuuteness.     The  external  evidence   has  been  weiglicd 
and  declared  wanting.     Internal  evidence  has  been  thought  to  point  to 
very  different  conclusions  as  to  date  and  authorship  from  those  which 
liare  been  commonly  accepted.     "  The  Pentatcuch,^^  we  are  told,  *'  wan 
not  written  by  Moses,  but  is  a  composite  workj  in  which  are  embedded 
'the  fragments  of  many  ages^  from  the  traditions  of  the  patriarchs  to  the 
6cH)k  of  the   Law,  which   was   not  found,  but  written,  in  the  reign  of 
-Joiiah.     The  historical  books  are  in  like  manner  anonymous  compilations 
from  many  volumes  of  annals  and  genealogies.      Ecclesiastes  was  written 
tiudcr  the  Persian  or  Alexandrian  monarchy,  and  many  of  the  Psalms 
*>eloDg  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.     The  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  were 
tljc  work  of  a  'great  unknown'  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  the  earlier 
<^fttains  uumerous  interpolations  of  the   same  date.      Other  proplicta 
hive  been  edited  after  the  same  fashion.     The  first  three  Gospels  have 
«*o  title  to  tlie  names  they  bear,  and  are  not  contemporary  records.     The 
•otirtb  is  the  work  of  a  pscudo- Joannes   in  the  second  century.     The 
^^toral  Epistles  us  a  group,  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  are  mani- 
frstly  spurious »      It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  same  may  not  be  said 
0^  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Epbesians."      It  is  obviously  outside 
«*c  scope  of  my  purpose,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to  deal  with  these 
Questions  in  detail.      My    own   conviction  is  that  in  Bishop  Lightfoot's 
^Tticles  in  this  Kkview,  in  answer  to  the  author  of  *'  Supernatural  Reli- 
gion/' in  the  works  of  Canon  \^'e^tcott.  Archdeacon  Watkins,  and  Canon 
^Qtiday  on  the    Gospel   of  St,   John,  not  to  mention    those  of    other 
apologetic  writers,  there   is   a   sufficient    proof  that   in    accepting  the 
^<>*pels  as  authentic  records,  we  are  not  following  "cunningly  devised 
Wllet/'  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles   have  in   them  unmistakable   notes 
**'  Pauline  authorship  ;  that  even  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  has,  to 
^y  the  least,  a  balance  of  evidence   in   its   favour  ;    that,  at   least,  the 
greater  part   of  the  Pentateuch   gives  iudications  of  an   earlier  period 
^W  that  of  the  Monarchy  or  of  Samuel  ;   that  the  second  part  of  Isaiah 
^^H  as    distinct    traces   of  coming   from    the  author   of  the    first  as 
^*  Paradise   Ilegaincd  ''  docs  of  coming  from    the  writer   of  '*  Paradise 
^t."     One  point  is,  I  think,  clcai*  in  dealing  with  these  objections  as 
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a  class,  whether  they  concern  the  Okl  Testament  or  the  New,  antl  that 
isj  that  each  must  be  examined  on  its  own  merits^  and  a  true  verdict 
given  according  to  the  evidence.  We  cannot  meet  the  objectors  with 
a  petit  to  principii  postulating  the  Divine  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the  literature,  or  the  library,  which  wc  know  as  the  Bible,  as  a  whole, 
and  adding  to  that  postulate  the  it  priori  assumption  that  every  volume 
in  that  literature  must  necessarily  have  been  written  by  the  author 
whose  name  it  bears.  If  it  should  be  proved  that  Deuteronomy  was^ 
not  written  by  Jloses,  nor  Ecclcsiastcs  by  Solomon,  all  that  would 
follow  from  the  proof  would  be  that  personated  authorship,  apart  from 
the  animus  decipivndi  and  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  vividness,  may  be  as 
legitimate  a  form  of  authorship  within  the  circle  of  iuapired  literature 
as  it  unquestionably  is  outside  that  circle  ;  that  the  purpose  of  the  writers* 
was  to  say  to  the  men  of  their  own  generation,  in  a  form  they  would 
understand,  "  So  would  Moses,  so  would  Solomon,  have  spoken/' 
.  (2.)  Apart  from  the  question  of  authorship  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
records  of  events  supernatural  in  their  character,  it  is,  I  suppose* 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  history  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  stands  now  on  a  firmer  footing  than  it  did  a  century  ago, 
Assyrian,  Babylouian^  and  Egyptian  inscriptions  have  been  made  to  tell 
a  tale  before  untold,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  life  of  the  Pharaolw^ 
and  Sargou,  and  Salraaneser,  and  Sennacherib,  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
has  been  brought  into  daylight  clearness,  confirming  and  throwing 
light  upon  the  Hebrew  annals ;  that  classical  inscriptions,  and  those  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  cemeteries  at  Rome,  have  thrown  a  like  light  upon 
the  Qriginc8  of  the  Christian  Churcli.  The  Chaldrean  history  of  Genesis^ 
the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Omri,  Ahab,  Jehu,  Menahem,  Pekah^ 
^  Azariah,  Abaz,  Hezckiah  in  the  Assyrian  records,  the  arcli  at  Thessalonica, 
'  the  stones  of  Cyprus,  the  Coiurnbarium  of  Livia,  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative instances  of  the  evidence  of  which  I  speak. 

(3.)  I  cast  a  ixtussing  glance  at  two  supposed  causes  of  scepticism  ou 
which  we  have  learnt  to  look  as  the  vanished  bugbears  of  the  past.  No 
one  now  dreams  of  suggesting,  as  was  suggested  against  the  labours  of 
Jerome  and  Tyudalc,  and  the  Revisers  of  IGll,  and,  I  may  add,  those  of 
the  workers  who  have  just  brought  their  noble  task  to  its  worthy  and 
lianourcd  close,  that  a  new  translation  must,  ipso  facto ^  even  if  a  better 
one,  multiply  doubts,  and  throw  men  into  a  temper  of  uncertainty.  No 
one  now  imagines,  as  men  did  when  Mill  announced  las  40,0(X)  varia- 
tions in  the  te.\t  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  discovery  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  whispered  in  secret  to  the  iintiated,  lest  the  faith  af 
men  in  the  teaching  of  that  Book  should  be  undermined  and  shattered* 
Bentley^s  Phileteutherus,  though  it  may  be  little  read,  still  echoes  in  I 
our  unconscious  cai*s.  We  have  learnt  from  Bacon  not  to  think  that 
God  can  be  served  or  pleased  "  with  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie**' 

HI.  (U)  In  regard  to  the  third  class  of  diiSculticFfr — those  raised  on  I 
ethical  grounds  to  theteachiug  of  Scripture — the  Apologist  may,  1  think> 
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rejoice  that  he  no  longer  enters  on  his  imk  heavily  wcigfhtcd  as  of  old. 
The  thoughts  that  widen  with  the  years,  the  ^'survival  of  the  fittest^'  in 
the  history  of  dof^nia^  tlte  true  development  of  Christiau  theology,  have 
removed  some  of  tlie  dark  ima^^^i nations  whieh  once  clouded  men's  vision 
sind  \aews  of  tlie  Truth  of  whieh  they  undertook  to  be  the  defenders. 
The  dark  shadow  of  Augnstiue  and  of  Calvin  no  longer  rests  on  onr 
conecptions  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  The  narne  of  Athanasius  is  no 
longer  identified  with  the  Damnatory  Clauses.  The  dogma  that  all 
unbaptizcd  children  are  excluded  from  the  eternal  hope,  which  made 
Augnstine  known  as  the  '^  dtirus  pater  infantutn**  and  which  our  own 
Prayer  Book  but  narrowly  escaped,*  has  been  banished  to  the  limbo  of 
extinct  beliefs.  We  no  longer  tliink  of  the  millions  who  have  never 
known  the  name  of  Christ  as  sentenced  to  everlastings  condemnation. 
Not  to  enter  on  vexed  questions, -there  is  a  manifest  drift  of  thought, 
including  Dr.  Puscy  as  well  as  Dr.  Farrar,  towards  the  belief  that  the 
mercy  of  God  may  work  in  ways  we  know  not,  after  death  as  before  it,. 
illumining  what  is  dark,  purifying  what  is  base,  turning  imperfect 
faith  and  knowledge  into  perfect,  saving  all  who  have  not  extinguished 
within  themselves  the  capacity  of  salvation,  that  the  gates  of  the 
Fathcr^s  House  are  wide  open  day  and  night,  and  that  in  that  House 
there  are  "  many  mansions/^  homes  for  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  all 
in  whom  there  is  the  "  promise  and  the  potency"  of  the  eternal  life* 

(2.)  And  we  have  learnt  also  to  take  a  truer  view  of  the  progressive 
character  of  the  methods  by  ^Yhi(*h  Truth  has  been  revealed  to  men. 
We  no  longer  consider  ourselves  bound  to  hold  a  brief,  defending 
the  character  of  law^jiver,  patriarch,  king,  or  prophet,  as  free  from 
infirmities  or  sins*  We  recognize  that  the  law  uf  Moses  was  not  a 
perfect  a)de  of  ethics,  or  polity,  or  worship,  that  it  contained  mucli 
tliat  was  afterwards  to  appear  as  the  ^^  weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  in 
which  the  child  was  to  be  trained,  but  whieh  the  man  was  to  outgrow^ 
nmch  that  necessarily  fell  short  of  a  perfect  ethical  ideal,  the  choice  of 
the  lesser  evil — ^a^  in  the  cases  of  polygamy,  divorce,  and  slavery,  and  the 
treatment  of  aliens  and  foreigners,  of  blasphemers  and  idolators,  of 
offences  against  pei'son  or  property — "  because  of  the  hardness  of  menV 
hearts/' 

(3.)  And  with  this  recognition,  or,  if  you  will,  concession,  on  our  side, 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  comensus,  "  even  our  enemies  themselves 
being  judges,"  as  to  the  loftiness  of  Christian  ethics,  and  its  purifying 
effect,  in  proportion  as  men  have  striven  to  live  after  the  mind  of 
Christj  on  the  social  life  of  men, — as  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church, 
in  spite  of  many  disorders  and  deflections,  as  an  clement  in  the  history 


♦  The  Jnatt^uii^m  of  a   CltrUtian  Man,  one  of  the  dociimenta  of  the  Eiigli**h  Church  in 
the  cftrly  fttaijje*  of  the  Ileformation   (a.u.   15*H7),  spcakiii^  of  Ba]»tism^  siiys  that   "infants 
and  duMrt'tj,  living  in  their  infancy,  shall  uudouhtedly  l>o  hnvetl  thtreby^   ami 
Thv  nuiiksjou   of  the  laat  three  word»  in  the  Note  attacheil  to  the  HaptiBinai  Serv 
Kt^iftri  of  A.iK  Itjfil^  IB  a  striking  in&tance  of  the  development  of  which  1  spi^iikj  a 
tvrti  utider  whftt  mit^ht  have  seemed  the  leaBt  favounvble  uonditii»u^. 
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of  civilization  j^ — as  to  the  imapji  roach  able  ideal  presented  by  the  life  of 
Christ  Himself.  Doubtless  we  still  have  to  face  the  inquiry,  "If 
Christendom  profess  to  rest  upon  that  life,  i^hy  is  it  yet  so  far  removed 
from  the  greatness  of  that  Divine  original?'^  Doubtless  the  despairing 
question,  '*  What  is  truth?"  still  rises  from  the  lips  of  men  as  they  note 
the  disputes  and  heresies  and  sects,  the  persecution  of  the  sword  and  of 
the  tongne,  of  which  Church  History  is  full ;  the  many  "  unhappy 
divisions^'  which  still  make  the  hope  of  a  rc-nnited  Christendom  as  a  far* 
off  dream.  We  prove  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  they  ask.  What 
then?  What  does  the  Bible  teaeli  ?  Something  has,  indeed,  been 
gained  when  we  are  able  to  say  to  the  qnestioiiers,  *'  Search  and  seek/' — 
examine  the  Bible  for  yourselves,  exercise  your  *•  verifying  faculty  "  as 
you  compare  it  with  the  Church's  creeds,  with  local  formvilaries  of  faith, 
with  the  witness  of  Reason  and  of  Conscience — and,  if  you  seek  rightly, 
you  will  not  fail  to  find  enough  to  guide  your  life,  even  if  you  ha%*e  tod 
renounce  the  hope  of  solving  all  the  problems  of  life  and  of  the  universe. 
The  despair  is  mininnzed,  is  changed  indeed  to  liope,  when  instead  of 
anathematising  those  who  differ  from  us,  as  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Father's  love,  and  drfcriug  our  oTvn  theories  as  a  complete  presentment 
of  Divine  truth,  we  are  content  to  confess  that  '*  now  we  know  in  part 
and  prophesy  in  part,^'  and  to  wait,  with  patient  hope  and  large-hearted 
charity,  tili  ""  we  shall  know  even  as  also  we  are  known,*'  But  it  remains 
true  that  though  wc  own  our  sliortconiiiigs  in  these  matters,  wc  are 
wanting  in  the  power  which  would  be  active  and  powerful  for  good,  i 
wc  were,  more  than  we  nrc,  as  lights  shining  in  the  world,  winning  mciv 
as  they  were  won  of  cjld,  not  by  skill  of  speech,  but  by  the  beauty  of 
a  life;  if  to  the  force  of  individual  example,  wc  could  add  that  of  example 
corporate  and  combined,  as  seen  in  an  united  Church,  a  re-unJteil 
Ciiristendom.  The  true  dilHcnlties  of  faith,  the  most  formidable 
weapons  in  the  artillery  of  unbelief,  are  fouud  in  the  unreality  of  our 
lives,  the  bitterness  and  triviality  of  our  controversies. 

E.  H.  Plumpti 
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MK.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  luis  ktcly  publishrd  an  essay  iipmi 
Lunl  Byron  which  Las  surpriscci,  not  merely  the  students  of 
BjTQU,  but  the  students  of  ^Ir.  Matthew  Aruokl  himself.  His  theory 
ibotit  Byron  is,  thut  Byrou  is  neither  artist  ncjr  thinker— that  "  he 
has  no  light,  cannot  k^ad  ua  from  the  past  to  the  future /*  ''  the  moraent 
be  reflects,  he  is  a  child;"  "as  a  poet  he  has  no  fine  and  exact  sense  for 
wofd  and  structure  and  rhythm  ;  he  has  not  the  artist's  nature  and 
gifts."  The  cxceUcucc  fif  Byron,  according  to  Mr,  Arnold,  mainly 
<^Q<ittttts  iu  his  *'  sincerity  and  strength  ;'*  in  his  rhetorical  power  ;  in  his 
•^  irreconcilable  revolt  and  battle"  against  the  |K)lrtical  and  social  order 
<*f  things  in  which  he  lived.  **  Byron  tlirew  himself  upon  poetry  aj* 
his  organ,  and  in  poetry  his  topics  were  not  *  Queen  Mab/  and  the 
'  ^iteh  of  Atlas/  and  the  '  Sensitive  Plant' — they  were  the  upholders  of 
*hc  aid  order,  George  the  Third,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  Duke 
**  WelUngton,  and  Southey,  and  they  were  the  canters  and  tramplerit 
^^he  great  world,  and  they  were  his  enemies,  and  himself." 

I   do  not  proix)se  to  discuss  here  at  any  length  what    is  the  value   of 

^^  Arnold's  estimate  of  Bvron.      Bvron  can  take  care  of  himiielf :  and 

'^-   Arnold  does  not  increase  our  disposition  to  depend  upon  him,  when 

^  6nd   hira   saving,   that   probably  Shciley^s   Essays  and  Letters  **  will 

f^^*^t  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  l>cttcrj  and  finally  come  to  stand  higher, 

*^^  his  iKJctry  r 

^Ir.  Arnold,  however,   appeals    to    Goethe    as   an   authority   for   the 

^itiou  to   which   Byron  is   reduced,  and    it    is    important    that    the 

^^lish  people  should  not  suppose  that  Goethe  did  not  know   Byron's 

'^^  worth.      I  have  therefore  collected  liome  of  the  principal  criticisms 

^?^n  Byron  which  I  can  find  in  Goethe's  works.     The  t^xt  upon  which 

***.  Arnold   enlarges,  is  the   remark  just  quoted   which   Goethe  made 
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about  Byron  to  Eckenuann  :  '^  so  bald  er  reflectirt  ist  er  ein  Kind*' — 

as  soon  as  lie  reflects  he  is  a  child, 

Goetlie,  it  is  true,  did  say  this ;  but  everything  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Raying  depends  upon  the  context,  which  Mr.  Arnold  omits, 
I  give  the  whole  passagCj  quoting  from  Oxeuford's  translation  of  the 
Eckermatin  Conversations,  vol.  i.  p.  198  :— 

*'  *  Lord  Byron/  said  Eckermftnn,  *  is  no  wiser  when  lie  takes  *  Faust'  to  pieces 
and  thinks  yon  found  one  tiling  here,  tJie  otlier  there.'  *  The  greater  part  of 
those  line  things  cited  by  Lord  liyron/  Goethe  repUed,  *  I  have  never  read ; 
much  less  did  I  think  of  them  when  I  was  writing  **  Faust.''  But  Lord  Byrotj  j» 
only  great  as  a  poet;  as  soon  as  he  reflects  he  is  a  child.  He  knows  not  how  U* 
lielp  himself  agaiust  the  stupid  attacks  of  the  same  kind  made  upon  him  by  U\% 
own  countrymen.  He  ought  to  have  expressed  himself  more  strongly  ftgnin«i 
them.  *  What  is  there  is  mine/  he  should  have  said,  *and  whether  I  got  it  fnuu 
a  book  or  from  life  is  of  no  consequence ;  the  only  point  is,  whether  I  have 
made  a  right  use  ol'  it.'  Walter  Scott  used  a  scene  from  my  *Egmont/  and  htf 
had  a  right  to  do  so  ;  and  because  he  did  it  well,  ho  deserves  praise,'  " 

Surelyj  it  caimot  be  said  upon  the  streogth  of  an  observation  of  thist 
kind,  that  Goethe  believed  that  Byron  was  unable  to  reflect  in  that  wide 
sense  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  interprets  the  word.  What  Groethe  did 
believe  about  Byron  we  sliall  see  presently. 

We  will,  in  the  first  phicc%  continue  the  quotations  Irom  the 
"  Eckermann  :" — 

"  We  see  how  the  inadequate  dogmas  of  the  Church  work  upon  a  free  mind 
like  Byron's,  and  how  by  such  apiece  (Cain)  he  struggles  to  get  rid  of  a  doclnnt 
which  lias  been  forccid  upon  him"  (v.  i.  p,  120). 

"  Tlie  world  to  lura  was  transparent,  and  he  cotdd  paint  by  way  of  anticipation** 
(v.  i.  p.  NO). 

**  That  which  I  call  invention  I  never  saw  i a  anyone  in  the  world  to  a  greater 
degree  thnn  in  him'^  (v,  i,  p.  !20r>). 

**Lord  Byron  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  man,  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  a  grea'^ 
talent.  His  good  qualities  liuloug  chielly  to  the  man,  Iiis  bad  to  the  Englishman 
and  the  peer,  his  talent  is  incornmeuaurable.  All  Englishmen  are,  jis  such,  without 
reileciion  properly  so* called ;  distractions  and  party- spirit  will  not  [jemiit  theni  to 
perfect  themselves  in  quiet.  But  they  are  great  as  practical  men.  Thua,  Lord 
Byron  could  never  attain  reflection  on  himself,  and  on  this  account  his  mnxitna 
in  general  are  not  successful.  But  where  he  will  create,  he  always  succeeds; 
and  we  may  truly  say  that,  with  him,  inspiration  supplies  the  place  of  reiiection. 
He  was  always  obliged  to  go  on  poeti^sing,  and  then  everything  that  exime  from  the 
Uian,  especially  from  his  heart,  was  excellent.  He  produced  his  best  things,  as 
women  do  pretty  children ,  witlmut  thinking  abotit  it,  or  knowing  how  it  was  dom** 
He  i,H  a  great  talent,  a  born  talenttaad  I  never  saw  the  true  fiooiical  j>owcr  greater 
in  any  man  than  in  him.  In  the  apprehension  of  external  obj^ct-s,  and  a  cl*-'ar 
ffcnetration  into  j>ast  situations,  he  is  as  great  as  Shakespeare.  But  as  a  imrti 
individuality,  Shakespeare  is  his  superior''  (v.  i.  p,  200). 

We  sec  now  more  distinctly  what  Goethe  means  by  "  reflection-*' 
It  is  tlie  maxim-forming  faculty ;  the  faculty  of  sclf-scparatioa,  ar 
conscJous  const flcrn/ioti,  a  faculty  which  would  have  enabled  Byron,  aa  it 
enabled  Goethe,  to  reply  successful ly  to  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  It 
is  not  the  faculty  of  thought  in  its  widc$t  scnsc^  nor  of  creation,  and  it 
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ts  not   much  concerned  ivith  the  production  of  poems  of  the   liigbest 
order— the  poems,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  written^  as  it  were^  by   the 
impersonal  thought. 
Bttt  again — 

"Tie  English  may  think  of  Byron  as  they  please ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  they 
can  show  no  poet  who  is  to  be  compared  to  him.  He  is  different  from  all  tbe 
otlier   and  for  the  most  part,  greater  ^^  (v.  i.  p.  290) » 

This  passage  is  one  which    Mr.    Arnold  quotes,  and  he    strives  to 

diminish  its  imj)ortancc  by  translating  dtr  ihm  za  vtrifleichen  ware,  by 

"  who  is  his  parallel/'    and  maintainM  that   Goethe  "  was  not  so  much 

thiaking  of  the   strict  rank,  as  poctn- ,  of  Byron's   production ;  he  was 

thinking  of  that   wonderful  personality  of  Byron  which   so  enters  into 

iris  poetry/^      It  isjnst  possible;    but  if  Goetlie  did  think  this,  he   used 

Words  which  must  have  misled  any  ordinary    human  being,    and  if  the 

pbraae  der  ihm  zu  verf^lelchen  ware  simply  indicates  parallelism,  it  loses 

^I   its  point,  for  in  that  sense  it  might  have  been  applied  to  the  worst 

poet  living, 

"*  I  have  read  pnca  more  Byron's  *  Deformed  Transformed,'  and  must  say  that 
me  his  talent  api>ears  grcnt^^T  than  ever.  His  devil  was  suggested  by  my 
iI*iphi5topheIes ;  but  it  is  no  imitation— it  is  thoroughly  new  and  original ;  close, 
nuine,  and  spirited  There  are  no  weak  passages^ — not  a  place  wli^^ro  you 
till  put  the  head  of  11  pin,  where  you  do  not  lind  invention  ami  thought  [italics 
mines].  Were  it  not  i'ur  his  hypoc5iondriacal  negative  turn,  he  would  be  as  great' 
<is  fc?bakespeare  and  the  ancients*'  (v.  i.  p.  294). 

!Eckcrmann  expressed  his  surprise,  and  Mr.  Arnold  will  probably 
express  surprise  at  being  reminded  of  this  passage :  "  Yes,"  said 
Goethe,  '^you  may  believe  me,  I  have  studied  him  anew  and  am 
<^oiifirmed  in  this  opinion."  The  position  whicli  Byron  occupies  in  the 
Second  Part  of  "  Faust"  is  well  known.  Eekermann  talked  to  Goethe 
about  it,  and  Goethe  said,  ''  I  could  not  make  use  of  any  man  as  the 
*^prtsentativc  of  the  modem  poetical  era  except  him,  who  undoubtedly 
>«  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  genius  of  our  century/^  Mr,  Arnold 
^^f^^slates  this  word  "genius"  by  "talent."  The  word  in  the  original 
^"^  tdhnf,  and  I  will  not  dispute  with  so  accomplished  a  German  scholar 
***  Mr.  Arnold  as  to  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  talent.  In 
both  tlic  English  translations  of  Eekermann  the  word  is  rendered 
'  genius,"  and  after  the  comparison  between  Byron,  Shakespeare,  and 
the  aaeients  just  quoted,  we  can  hardly  admit  that  Goethe  meant  to 
fl^tinguish  scientifically  between  the  two  orders  of  intellect  and  to  as- 
•*&»!  the  lower  to  Byron. 

lint,  last  of  all,  I  will  translate  Goethe^s  criticism  upon  ''Cain*"  So 
«!•  as  I  know,  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  English,  It  is  to  be  found  in 
^^^  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  edition  of  Goethe,  1840,  v.  xxxiii.  p.  157, 
^'^e  portions  which  are  immaterial  I  have  omitted  : — 

^vfter  I  had  listened  to  the  strangest  things  about  this  work  for  almost  a 
f7.   ^t  1  at  last  took  it  myself  in  hand,  and  it  excited  in  me  astonihhment  and 
'*'itation;  an  effect  which  will  produce  in  the  mind  which  is  pure  and  sus- 
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ceptilrlo^  everjUimg  good,  beautiful,  and  great  .  ,  .  .  The  poet  who,  surpassMj^ 
tlje  limit  of  all  our  conceptiuns,  hits  penetrated  with  bunfrng  spiritual  vision  the 
past  anil  present,  and  consequently  the  future,  has  now  subdiird  new  regions 
under  his  limitlesH  talent,  but  what  he  will  accomplish  then^in  can  be  predicted 
by  no  hnnnui  being.  IIi.s  procedure,  however,  w*e  cau  never rhef ens  in  a  measure 
more  closely  determine.  He  adheres  to  the  letter  of  the  Biblicnl  tradition,  for 
lie  allows  the  lirst  pair  of  human  beings  to  exchange  their  original  purity  anil 
innocence  for  a  guilt  mysterious  in  its  origin;  the  pimishment  which  is  its  con- 
set  jiience  descending  upon  all  posterity.  The  monstrous  burden  of  such  iwi 
event  he  lays  upon  the  shuidders  of  Cain  as  the  representative  of  a  Biilleu 
human ify,  plunged  for  no  fault  of  its  own  into  the  depths  of  miafry, 

*'  To  this  primal  son  of  man  bowed  down  and  heavily  burdened,  death,  which 
as  yet  he  has  not  seen,  is  an  especial  trouble ;  and  although  he  may  desire  Ujc 
end  of  lii^  present  distress,  it  seems  still  nu)re  hateful  to  exchange  it  for  a 
condition  altogetl»er  unknown.  Hence  we  already  see  that  the  full  weight  of  a 
dogmatic  system,  explaining,  mediating,  yet  always  in  conflict  with  itself*  just  as 
it  still  Wtx  ever  occupies  us,  was  imposed  on  the  lirst  miserabla  son  of  man. 
Thu^e  contnidietioiis,  which  are  not  strange  to  human  nalure,  oscillated  to  and 
frt>  in  his  mind,  and  coidd  not  be  brought  to  rest,  either  through  the  divinely- 
given  gentleness  of  his  father  and  brother,  or  the  loving  nnd  alleviating  co- 
operation of  bis  sister-wife.  In  order  to  sharpen  them  to  the  ])oint  of  impos- 
jiihihty  of  endurance,  Satan  comes  upon  the  scene,  a  mighty  and  misleadiug 
spirit,  who  begins  by  unsettling  him  morally,  and  then  conducts  him  njiraculously 
througli  oil  worlds,  causing  liim  to  see  the  past  as  overwhelmingly  vast,  the 
presint  as  small  and  of  no  account,  and  the  future  as  full  of  foreboding  und  void 
of  consolation, 

'*  So  he  turns  back  to  his  own  family,  more  excited,  but  not  worse  than  before  : 
and  finding  in  the  family  circle  everything  as  lie  hns^  left  it,  tlie  urgency  of  Abel, 

^^ho  wishes  to  make  him   offer  a  sacrifice,  becomes  altogether   iusupportabie. 

■More  say  we  not,  excepting  that  tlie  motivation  of  the  scene  in  which  Abel 
perishes  is  of  the  rarest  excellence,  and  what  follows  is  equally  great  and  jiriceless* 
There  now  lies  Abel  !  That  now  is  death  of  which  there  was  so  much  speech, 
and  man  knows  about  it  as  little  as  he  did  before. 

**  We  must  not  forget,  that  through  the  whole  piece  there  nms  a  kind  of  pre- 
sentiment of  a  Saviour,  so  that  the  poet  at  tlfis  point,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  has 
known  how  to  bring  himself  near  to  the  ideas  by  which  we  explain  things,  and 
to  our  modes  of  faith . 

**  Of  the  scene  with  the  parents,  in  which  Eve  at  la.st  ctrrses  the  speechlcsi 
Cain,  which  our  western  neighbour  lifts  into  sucb  striking  pi*on>inence,  there 
remains  nothing  more  for  us  to  say  :  w*e  have  to  approach  the  conclusion  w*itb 
astonishment  and  reverence, 

**  With  regard  to  this  concluMon,  an   intelligent  and  fair  friend,  rchited  to  us    , 
through  esteem  for  Byron,  has  asserted  that  everything  religious  and  moral  in 
the  world  was  put  into  the  last  three  words  of  the  piece/'* 

One  more  quotation.     It  is  about  '*  Manfred/^  and  is  to  be  found  in 

vol.  xxxiii.  p.  153  : —  I 

**  A  wonderful  phenomenon,  and  ojie  touching  me  closely,  was  the  tragedy  of  1 
*  Manfred'  by  Byron.  This  strange  poet,  rich  in  ideas,  has  taken  up  tny  *  RatijIdH 
into  himself,  and  has  sucked  tlierefrom  the  strangest  nourishment.  Ho  has  )>MI^^| 
iisc  in  his  own  w*ay  of  the  motives  which  serve  his  own  ends,  so  tli  *  '  "***t^B^ 
remains  the  same,  und  for  tliat  very  reason  I  cannot  suHicicntly  be  d    j 

at  his  intellect/*  ] 

\Vc  have  now  heard  enough  from   (Soetbe  to  prcjvc  thaf  ^j 

•   ^rM.— P«iAe«  be  With  Inm  '  VLfl  ^H 

■  Oitii,->but  with  ffic ;  ^1 
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rlitnited  interpretation  placed  hj  Mr.  Arnold  upon   a  single  expression 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  full  account  of  what  Goethe  thought   about 
Bjron.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  Goethe  was  an   old    man  when   he 
rt^  Byron  J  and  thn  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  Iiis    utterances.      They 
arc  not  the  outponriiigs  of  a  youth  overcome  by  Mr,  Arnold's  "  vogue/'' 
Tliej  are  the  convictions  of  a  grey-headed  and  singularly  self-possesserl 
niaa  of  the  world,  who  had  passed  the  usual  limit  of  life,  aud  liad  seen 
many  things ;  a  man,  too,  of  so  rare   sagacity  in  the  discernraent  oi 
cbanicter,  that  it  became  almost  divination,  as,  for  example,  it  did  in  the 
ca^of  Carlylc. 
[Many  persons  will  be  inclined    to  think   that    Goethe,  so  far   from 
putting  Byron  on  a  lower  level  than  that  usually  assigned  to  him,  has 
overpraised  him,  and  will  question  the  justice  of  the  '^  burning  spiritual 
vision'^    which   the  great   German    believed  the   great    Englishman  to 
possess.      But  let    us    read    '*  Cain ;  '^    let  ns    consider    what    Goethe 
*^ls   its  "  motivatiou ;"  let    us  rcHect   on  the  incident  and  meaning 
^^ded  to  the  legend ;  on  the  exploration  of  the  universe  with  Lucifer 
Air  a  guide  j  on  its  result ;  on  the  mode  in  which  the  death  of  Abel  is 
^■^^^hed ;  on  the  doom  of  Cain^ — the  limitless  wilderness  henceforth  and 
^^o   rest :  on  the  fidelity   of  Adah,  who,  with  the  true  instinct  of  love, 
separates    between   the  man   and  the    crime ;    let   us   ponder  on  the 
^■^ajesty  of  the    principal  character,  Cain  himself,    who  stands    before 
^^^   as    the    represcQtative   of  the   insurgcnce   of  the    human  intellect, 
omlii>dyingit  so  consummately  that,  if  we  know  him,  we  know  a  whole 
literature;  let  us  brood  over  all  this,  and  we  shall  say  that  Goethe  has 
'Slot  e:iaggerated.      It   is  the  same   with   the   rest  of  Byron^s   dramas. 
Over  and  above  the  beauty  of  dctaclicd  passages,  there  is  in  each  one 
of  them  a  large  and  universal  moral,  or   rather    moral  within  moral, 
precisely  the  same  for  no  reader,  but  none  the  less   certain,    and  as 
inexhaustible   as  Natirrc.     This    is  one   reason  why   the  wisdom  of  a 
^^»election  from  Byron  is  so  doubtful.    Tlie  worth  of  "  Cain,"  of  **  Sardaua- 
^^palus/*  of  llanfrcd/'  of  *' Marino  Falicro"  is  the  worth  of  an  outlook 
over  the    sea ;    and    we   cannot    take    a   sample   of   the    scene    from 
<i    diff  by  putting  a  pint  of  water  into  a  bottle.      But  then  Byron^s 
critics  and    the   compilers    tell    us    of  failures,    which  ought    not    to 
*^>rvive,  and   that  we    arc  doing   a   kindness   to   him   if  we  suppress 
these    and    exhibit    him   at    his  best.     No   man   who   seriously   cares 
fot    hig    subject   can    liohl    sucli    a    theory    as    this.      lie    will    want 
to  knotf   Byron,   the   whole   of  him,  in    all   what  is  called  his  weak- 
^^^^    as  well  as   in  what  is    called  his    strength ;  for  the   one  is  not 
intelhVilile  witliout  tlie  otijcr.      A  human  being  is  an  indivisible  unity, 
*fld  hi^  weakness  is  his  strength,  and  his  strength  is  his  weakness.     Both 
^^  si^ificant   and  important. 

^^  is  not  my  object  in  this  paper  to  justify  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls 
the  Byronic  "  superstition,"  I  hope  I  could  justify  a  good  part  of  it^ 
"^*  this  is  not  the   opportunity.      I   cannot  resist,  however,  saying  a 
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word  by  way  of  conclusion  on  the  manner  in  wliit-li  Byron  has  fulfilled  what 
seeiQB  to  me  one  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  poet  Mr.  Arnold,  although 
the  very  centre  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  Byron  is  that  he  "  cannot 
reflect/'  would  probably  in  another  mood  admit  that  ^'  reflections^'  arc 
not  what  we  demand  of  ihc  poet.  We  do  not  ask  of  him  a  rhymed 
book  of  proverbs.  He  should  rather  be  the  articulation  of  what  in 
Nature  is  great  but  inarticulate.  In  him  the  thunder,  the  sea,  the 
peace  of  morning,  the  joy  of  youth,  the  calm  of  old  age,  the  rush  of 
passion,  should  fiud  words,  and  men  through  him  become  aware  of  the 
unrecognized  wealth  of  existence.  This  is  the  mystery  of  Art  A  man 
with  great  susceptibilities  may  all  his  life  long  fail  to  understand  some- 
thing which  lies  at  his  feet,  or  properly  to  value  it,  until  it  has  been  held 
up  before  him  in  verse  or  in  colour.  ,  Byron  had  the  power  above  most 
poets  of  acting  as  a  kind  of  tongue  to  riature.  His  descriptions  are  on 
everybody's  lips,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  them*  He  painted 
things  not  as  if  they  were  outside  him,  but  with  that  sympathy  which 
makes  the  difference  between  a  dead  and  a  li\'ing  language.  The  woodS| 
the  wilds,  the  waters  of  Nature  are  to  him — 

**the  intense 
Rqily  of  hers  to  our  intoUiftence." 

It  would  be  difficult,   surely,  notwithstanding    Byron's  inability  to 
J  reflect,  to  match  these  lines  in  their  philosophic  depth  with  any  others 
our  language.     His  poetic  success,  springing  from   a  capacity  for 
Jgreat  sympathies,  is  equally  marked  when  he  tries  his  hand  with  por- 
traits of  men  or  wora.en.     He  is  able  to   pass  into  their  very  soid  and 
essence,  and  thereby  he  makes  them   speak  to  us.     Witness,  for  ex- 
lample,  the  girl  in  the  ''  Island  :" — 

**  Til©  sunbom  blood  Auffuseil  her  ueck,  anil  tLrfw 
O'er  Liir  clear  nutbrown  skin  a  lucid  Une» 
Like  coral  redden iog  through  the  dftrkeueil  wiivc. 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimsou  cjiv«v 
Such  waa  thi«  dau^htet  of  the  southern  aeius, 

♦  «  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  • 

Her  smik'H  aud  tti^ars  had  pa^'d,  ns  light  wiods  rta^ 
<  t'4.r  lakca  to  rutHi.%  not  destroy,  their  glass, 
IV^ittK*  chiithff  unncnrvhttl,  ami /ofittt4jini  front  the  hill, 
L't4ti>fr  their  tur/ace,  in  iUelj  no  ntilh^* 

Passages  like  these  might  be  quoted  without  end  from  Byron,  and 
they  explain  why  he  is  and  must  for  ever  be  amongst  the  immortals. 
The  root  of  his  excellence  is  the  immense  elemental  force  wkich  dwelt 
Ein  him^  something  which  could  answer  the  elements  without  him^  a 
deep  below  to  which  the  deep  above  could  call,  deep  answering  to 
3ep/j  He  may  have  been  careless  in  expression ;  he  may  have  been  a 
afSarian  and  not  a  ti^viiQ,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  affirms,  but  Iio 
was  gteat^  and  consequently  vibrated  to  what  was  great.  Wo  cati 
bardly  say  anything  truer  of  him.  He  was  a  mass  of  living  energy, 
and  it  is  this  which  makes  him  so  perpetually  attractive  and  sanative  too. 
For  energy,  power,  U  the  one  thing  after  which  wc  pinCj  cs]>ecially  in  a 
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sickly  age.  We  do  not  want  carefully-constructed  poems  of  mosaic^ 
self-possessed  and  self-conscious.  Force  is  what  we  need  and  what 
will  heal  us.  In  so  far  as  it  is  force,  it  is  the  true  morality,  the  true 
beauty,  and  the  only  revelation.  It  is  the  magnificent  force  in  Byron 
which  makes  the  accusation  of  affectation  and  posing,  which  is  brought 
against  him,  so  strange.  All  that  is  meant  by  aflFectation  and  posing 
was  a  mere  surface  trick.  The  real  man,  Byron,  and  his  poems  are 
perfectly  unconscious,  as  unconscious  as  the  wind.  Therefore  he  is 
infinitely  precious.  The  books  which  have  lived  and  always  will  live  have 
this  unconsciousness  in  them,  and  what  is  manufactured,  self-centred, 
and  self-contemplative  will  perish.  The  world's  literature  is  the  work 
of  men,  who,  to  use  Byron's  own  words — 

**  Strip  off  this  fond  and  falae  identity  ;'* 
who  are  lost  in  their  object,  who  write  because  they  cannot  help  it,. 
imperfectly  or  perfectly,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  who  do  not  sit  down 
to  fit  in  this  thing  and  that  thing  from  a  commonplace  book.  Many 
novelists  there  are  who  know  their  art  better  than  Charlotte  Bronte, 
but  she,  like  Byron, — and  there  are  more  points  of  resemblance  between 
them  than  might  at  first  be  supposed, — is  imperishable  because  she  speaks 
nnder  overwhelming  pressure,  self-annihilated,  we  may  say,  while  the 
spirit  breathes  through  her.  The  Byron  ^^  vogue"  will  never  pass  so 
long  as  men  and  women  are  men.  and  women.  Mr.  Arnold  and  the 
oritics  may  remind  us  of  his  imperfections  of  form,  but  they  are 
nothing  more  than  the  flaws  of  a  mountain,  and  Goethe  will  be  right 
after  all,  for  not  since  Shakespeare  have  we  had  any  one  der  ihm  zu 
vergleichen  ware. 

W.  Hale  White, 
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SCOTTISH,  SHETLANDIC,   AND  GERMANIC 
WATER  TALES. 


Part  I. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  it  was  my  good  for  time  to  be  able  to  publish  the 
discovery  of  two  most  remarkable  remnants  of  ancient  Germanic 
poetry,  lying  hidden,  until  now,  in  Shetland  folklore.  Tlie  one  was  the 
fragmentary  Unst  Lay,  a  balf-heathen^  balf-christianized  popnlai'  version 
of  the  Eddie  linne-Song  of  Odin.  The  other  was  the  long  lost '' Arthur 
Knight"  song,  of  which  Dr.  John  Leyden,  in  *^The  Complaynt  of  Scot- 
land,'' had  only  recovered  two  lines  that  were  made  the  frequent  theme  of 
speculation  by  mythologists,  and  which,  when  the  text  was  at  last 
gatbercd  from  the  lips  of  a  living  person,  was  also  seen  to  contain  the 
unmistakable  tracrs  of  the  Odinic  faith  under  an  Arthurian  guise. 
Both  these  valuable  survivals  of  our  common  Teutonic  forefathers*  creed 
appeared  in  June,  1879, 

Since  then,  fresh  curious  myths,  spell-songs,  and  other  waifs  of  a 
faith  long  gone  down,  have  reached  me  from  Shetland — all  of  them,  to 
my  knowledge,  utterly  unknown  to  the  world  of  letters.  Some  of  these 
interesting  communications  have  come  unsought^  in  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  the  paper  mentioned.  Others  arc  the  encouraging 
result  and  reward  of  inquiries  made  after  the  opening  np  of  a  corre- 
spondence. So  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  about  the 
gradual  unearthing  of  those  hidden  treasures  in  which  the  northern 
Thule  seems  so  rich,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  popular 
layers  in  which  they  are  embedded,  yield  what  they  still  hold  of  sunken 
beliefs.  My  only  regret  is,  that  I  have  not  more  leisure  for  this 
laborious  research;  for  there  is  imminent  danger — now  that  the  steam- 
horse  snorts  through  almost  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  the  electric 
telegraph  flashes  messages  into  the  most  secluded  huts — of  the  utter  lossi 
of  those  wonderful  tales  of  oral  tradition  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  full  reconstruction  of  the  old  Germanic  creed,  and 
for  Comparative  Mythology  even  more* 
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^  A  Shetland  corrcspoinlciit,  of  t!ie  tradesmen's  class,  Mr,  llobcrt 
SinclaLr,  of  Lerwick — who,  lie  says,  has  oulj  now  had  hia  interest 
mwakened  iu  the  subject  in  a  manner  never  felt  before^  and  in  a  way 
vthkh  to  him  was  one  of  sudden  pleasure — writes  to  rac  the  following  :— * 

•*.,..   Yet,  looking  bae.k  over  more  than  lialf  ti  century,  in  tlic  greater  part 

of  which  time  1  have  been  placed   in   a   position   in  which   I  might  have  done 

much  in  recovering  from  oblivion  m:»ny  of  these  vnhmble  and  interesting  relics, 

1  CBiinot  say  the  pleasure  ;s  without  regret  that  I  was  at  that  time  ahke  ignorant 

Oif  thmr  origin,  nature,  and  value,  and   have   only  been  awakened  to  it  in  some 

mase  now.     I  was  horn  in   one  of  the  most  outlying  districts  in  the  islands, 

where  charms  and  incantations  were  much  resorted  to  ;   and  1  lived  there  during 

the  lirst  thirty  years  of  my  life.     During  these  years  1  liiid  ample  opportunities 

«»f  acijuiring  folk-lore,  had  I  not  heoti  restrained  l»y  my  parentjt,  who  frowned  on 

crerytbing  of  tlie  kind.     Naturally,  1  felt  a  kind  of  instinctive  desiro  to  acrjuire 

*tuch  knowledge  from  ^hee^  curiosity ^  bnt   found  it  very  diffieult,  as  those  who 

were  in  possession  of  it  generally  had  ^ome  sinister  end  for  withholding  it»  and 

Mfere  well  aware  that  I  sought  to  acquire  it  for  no  praeticiil  purpose;   imd  thus 

oiy  stock  is  very  poor,  compared  with  what  it  might  have  Iieen."  ,   .  .  , 

Speaking  of  the  now  recovered  Nightmare  Ineantatiou  (^  xlrthur 
Knightj  he  radc  a'  night,")  which  in  Shetland  folk-speech  is  known  as 
the  spell  against  the  Maham  or  Mara,  the  same  correspondent  eon- 
tintics: — 

**I  can  never  forget  the  evening  wlien  '  Ingo,  Gcords'  doehter/  a  servant  xn  my 
father  a  house,  with  wlnnn  I  was  :t  special  favourite*  took  nje  aside  and  said  : 
'^  Come,  an*  Til  tell  dec  for  ta  tell  aw  a'  da  Mabara!'  We  went,  and  she  told  me, 
I  wiw  then  between  twelve  ami  thirteen  years  oi"  age ;  and  the  words  soon  fixed 
themselves  on  my  memory,  and^  what  gave  me  more  pleasure,  the  bold  picture 
on  my  inngination.  It  wa.<,  I  tliink,  tlae  first  poetical  idea  that  fixed  itself  on 
wy  mind.  I  ijueistioned  her  how  tlie  Knight  rode  bis  steed,  and  phe  said  :  *  His 
tior!£c*5  feet  never  touched  da  grund/  My  young  fancy  soon  endowed  *  Erter* 
^  Arthur)  with  supernatural  i>«]vvera^  and  I  could  fancy  I  saw  liim  rushing  through 
w  darkneissi,  the  mare  and  tail  of  hi^i  steed  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  his  ofien 
sword  gleaming  in  the  liglit  of  bis  candle,  ,  .  .  ,  When  I  had  grown  up,  and 
"ftd  b^gun  tu  gather  a  littU*  information,  the  spell  of  his  image  was  broken,  I 
'uarned  a  little  of  the  history  *d"  chivalry^  and  had  read  some  of  the  legend js  of 
**^  Knights  of  the  Itound  Table.  I  at  tmce  became  8>jitisficd  my  hero  had 
•f'rung  fi-oni  one  of  these  fictions,  and  I  thoucht  Httle  of  it,  till  I  read  vour 
article.*' 

^e  same  letter  from  which  the  above  is  quoted,  gives  a  curious 
^^'^iiction  charm  J  gathered  from  *'  an  old  cross-grained  virago  who 
^*^  generally  regarded  as  a  witch."  Its  meaning  I  have  not  been 
3  ae  as  yet  to  decipher.      Here  ray  eorresix)ndcnt  remarks  : — 

,      ^le  transition  of  our  ?ipc*'ch  frnm  the  Nnrse  te*  what  it  i3,  no  doubt  hxl  to 

'^  l^ssi  of  much  of  the  folklore,  as  few  would  either  have  been  able  or  willing  to 

^^'ate  these  relics,  unless  tn  such  eases  as  they  might  have  been  utilized  for 

vf'^'Rttlious  purposes,  or  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  new  religions  ideas, 

J;"  s^swesce   in  the   Unst  Lay.     Another   cause  lies  in  the  aversion  of  those 

^  ^€garded  them  as  hcathenisli,  to   liave   anght  to  do  willi  them.     My  own 

'^^^il-,  who,  on  the  jatemal  side,  liad  descended  from  a  pure  Scandinavian  stock, 

^  <3oubtlestJ  imbued  wntb   tlnit   idea.      I  remember,  when   very  young,  asking 

^  "^ow  the  davs  of  the  week  got  their  names,  and  fIic  gave  nie  a  pretty  correct 

^  '^^^<rit  of  it,  stating  that  three  of  them  at  least  were  named  alter  heathen  deities 

^'^  our  forefathers  worsldpped — nnmely,  Woden,  Thor,  tind  Fre%'ja:   the  latter 
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of  whom^  filie  sale],  -was  a  goddess,*  I,  in  my  yoiitljful  ignorance,  lauglicd  at  tl 
idea  of  a  female  god,  liuviug  always  beentaoglit  that  God  ivaa  a  spirit  with  wlion 
we  could  never  associate  tlie  ideaofsex,  and  wondered  how  our  forefathers  could 
believe  such  nonsense.  She  replied  : — 'Ya*^,  my  dear,  bnith  doo  an'  I  might  *a 
believed  gritter  nonsense  bit  for  da  Wird  o'  Revelation,  an'  we  sood  be  tankfoo* 
'it  da  darkness  is  past,  an'  da  true  light  noo  shines/  Under  such  teaching  I  grew 
up ;  and  I  have  no  doxibt  fche  could  have  told  us  many  other  things  relating  to 
the  subject  J  but  she  did  net  see  that  the  mythology  of  our  forefathers  might  have 
been  retained  by  her  children  without  making  them  less  Christian." 

In  seeking  to  recover  now  what  can  be  recovered^  difficulties  are  ta 
be  cncountcretl  little  dreamt  of  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  kind  of 
religions  fervour  with  which  the  holders  of  those  ancient  oral  traditions 
try  to  shelter  tlicm  against  what  they  regard  as  the  intmsion  of  the 
merely  curious,  or,  may  be^  the  mockers  and  disbelievers.  This  secrc- 
tiveness  is  often  a  bar  against  direct  inquiry.  In  order  to  circumvent 
the  jealously- guarded  posit ionsj  strategy  has  to  be  uscd^  so  as  to  disarm 
suspicion  and  to  win  the  merited  confidence,  From  what  my  corre- 
spondent writesj  it  seems  that  the  mere  bruiting  about  of  tbe  fact  of  an 
essay  on  Shetland  tales  having  already  been  published  was  enough  to 
set  some  of  tlic  sentinels  of  the  eerie  Folklore  Castle  on  the  alert. 
Ladies  being  more  successful  agents  in  extracting  bidden  knowledge, 
one  of  them  was  told  off  to  put  leading  questions  about  certain  spells; 
but  an  old  woman  to  whom  such  questions  were  addressed,  answered  : — 
"  Glide  triith!  gin  I  wid  tell  you  onytbing,  ye  wid  shiinc  hae  it  in  print, 
an*  dan  da  gudc  o'  it  ta  me  wid  be  dline !" 

Her  idea,  my  informant  adds,  evidently  was  that  when  sucb  charms 
and  incantations  became  common  property,  tbeir  virtue  would  be  gone  ; 
popular  faith  in  tliem  would  be  destroyed  by  the  publicity  given  to 
them,  and  by  the  discussion  arising  therefrom  ;  hence  concealment  alone 
could  save  a  spell-sayer's  or  SibyFs  craft*  This  reticent  character  of  a 
great  many  persons  who  still  possess  tbe  old  unwritten  poetical  litera- 
ture of  the  people,  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  tliose  who  would  gain 
access  to  it  at  a  time  when  the  lapse  of  a  few  more  years  may  entail 
an  irreparable  loss,  d 

i 

Both  in  its   tales   and   in   its   terminology,  Shetland    folk-lore    hns^ 
evidently  preserved    some   striking  relics  which   go  far  to  supplement 
liitbcrto  missing  links   of  the  Teutonic  creed.     Mythic  Water- Horses 
and  Water-Bulls,  or  Cows,  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious  systems  of 

*  111  trality,  nil  the  days  of  the  week  hftvc  their  namea  from  Toiitonir  uhU  Sini.Uv 
AUd  Jlonday  rtrfer  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun  aod  the  Moon»  m  hich,  n  1 

Tacitua  (Ann.  xiii.,  tw^  '^'^^  adored  by  the  Germans,  as  if  these  1  nj 

pcnonsf.  When  the  licrniAH  chieftain  lioiocal  pleaded  the  caiwe  of  hiuiiicii  i^ud  km  Aun^ 
huHftn  tribt*  h<>fore  tin-  Komivn  le>.^te  A  Vitus*,  ht*  invokwl  th*.*  Sun  and  the  other  stars  llhU 
in/r      V  nn>te*3  **  History  of  <i'ret*cc."  i.,  .Ti6).     Tticsdny  hna  its  i3 

til  Tin,  Tyr,  or  Ziu  ;  Heoeo  **  Zistiir**(l^t*sdiiy)  in  the  Alrmun  tj| 

Hn                                                                                              (ireck  Ai  itl 

brii                                                                                     tts  name  ft  oJ 

god  Loki}  \ihut  Ihiar^ti  All  evii-iiocr,  hud   ofttui  been  the   coiii  t^l 

goddesccff  "  in  the  Uioruing  «f  Time/'  nnd  who  had  oven  drank  M  .am 
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maay  nations  of  old.  Ay,  they  still  bauat  the  imagitiattoa  of  livia^ 
men  in  the  shape  of  Scotch  Water- Kelpies,  or  of  dapple-gray  stallions 
and  brown  steers  that  rise  from  some  mysterious  German  laltc,  such  as 
the  nix-haunted  Mumniel-See  of  the  Black  Forest.  But  nowhere  in 
this  country  have  I  yet  met  with,  after  much  personal  inquiry  among 
English  and  Scotch  friends,  the  highly  significant  nam^  of  a  Shetlandic 
water-horse,  which  deserves  being  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  is  called 
the  NUGGLE. 

It  was  in  a  somewhat  casual  way  I,  at  first,  hcai'd  of  this  remarkable 
name.  I  was  told  that  there  is,  in  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the 
northernmost  island  group  which  historically  bears  so  strong  a  Norse 
character,  '*  an  ideal  existence^  called  the  Nnggle,  which  is  always 
regarded  as  a  horse — never  as  a  mare ;  the  distinction  being,  however^ 
that  his  tail  is  said  to  resemble  a  wheel/'  This  Nuggle  is  "  believed  to 
be  possessed  of  semi- aquatic  properties,  and  used  to  play  his  pranks  on 
water-mills  while  in  the  act  of  grinding  the  corn/^  My  first  informant, 
Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  son,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  excellent  cummunications,  added  :— *'  When  youug,  I  saw 
the  ruins  of  a  water-mill  which  tradition  said  had  been  deserted  because 
of  the  Nuggle/^ 

Both  the  suggestive  name  and  the  qualities  of  tliis  mythic  horse 
ileeply  aroused  my  interest,  for  they  seemed  to  fit  in  wonderfully  with 
the  elaborate  system  of  the  Germanic  Water-Cull— a  form  of  worship 
which  may  have  precededj  or  for  some  time  gone  side  by  side,  with  tlie 
Asa  EeUgion,  and  which  was  only  fused  into  the  latter  after  a  hostile 
struggle  dimly  recorded  in  the  Edda.  I,  therefore^  continued  inquiries 
about  the  connections  of  this  gruesome  phantom  figure  of  the  waves. 
In  reply  to  various  questions — especially  as  to  whether  its  name  was 
connected  with  any  Shetlandic  word  referring  to  water — I  received  the 
following : — 

**  With  regard  to  the  legendary  attributes  of  the  Nuggle,  he  was  believed  to 
he  more  deceitful  than  conrag<*uua ;  and  his  sole  bent  seemt"d  to  be  tci  play  mis- 
<hievous  pranks  on  the  htitnan  race.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Shetland  word 
ihftl  connects  the  name  with  water,  but  the  tradition  is  tliat  tfie  Nuggle  was 
never  found  at  any  distance  from  the  watf^r  ;  generally  frofjueiiting  a  footpath 
near  a  loch  or  a  burn  on  which  water- mills  were  huilt.  The  object  the  Nwggle 
had  in  frequeutiiig  footpaths  near  a  loch,  wiis  to  offer  his  services  to  any  unsus- 
fiecting  wuvfarer  who  niigljt  feel  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  them,  in  order  to 
liicilitate  bis  progress,  if  likely  to  be  benighted.  In  form  be  was  exactly  like  a 
pony,  witli  the  exception  of  his  tail,  whicli  was  itaid  to  resemble  the  rim  of  a 
wheel,  but  which  he  cunningly  kept  concealed  between  his  hind  legs,  when  he 
meiiut  to  %^ictimij4e  any  pedestrian ;  and  woe  be  to  the  man  who  bestrode  him 
without  examining  that  appendage!  It  was  not  sUited  whetlier  he  ns^ed  hi.s  Uiil 
as  a  means  of  locomotion  or  not ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  felt  the  weight  of  his 
victim,  tlian  witli  lightning  speed  he  Hew  into  the  water,  and  the  equestrian 
found  himself  submerged  beyond  his  depth,  and  if  he  ever  gained  tlie  shore,  it 
was  no  fault  of  the  Nng^ile.  He  did  not,  however,  nttempt  attack;  but  it  is  said 
when  the  rider  got  his  bend  above  water^  be  saw  him  disnppear  in  cloudy  vapour 
Oir  blue  ttame.*' 
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Mr.  Robert  Sinclair  further  wrote  : — 

*^  Tills  W!ia  one  of  Lis  pranks;   the  other  one  was  alleged  to   be  played 
people  grinding  corn  at  the  water-milh     All  of  a  siudden  the  mill  would  stani 
Btill,  while  the  Witttjr  was  ronning  on  the  wheel,  or  ^tirl,'in  fnll  power.     Thii 
wa5  verj  iinpleasint  to  an   individn;d  who  was  alone  in  the  mill  in  the  mght— 
perlmps  a  mile  from  tlie  nearest  habitjition.     The  cnre   for  this  was  to  throw  i 
ii re-brand  duwn  the  Mighting-hok'    in  the  Mooder/ *     It  appears  the  miscrean 
caiiY  stand  fire,  far  no  st^oner  i-*  llie  cure  applied  than  he  lets  go  his  hold  of  th» 
*  lirl/  and  the  machinery  is  again  in  motion.     Nnnierous  instances  arc  recorded^ 
illustrating  both  these  phases  of  his  propensity  to  work  mischief/' 

In  answer  to  further  inquiries  I  learnt  from  Mr,  Arthur  Laurensou, 
of  Lerwick,  whose  critical  disccrDment  in  matters  of  Gcrmauic  mytho- 
logy has  been  admirably  proved  before,  that  he  was  fortunate  enough, 
after  some  researcli,  to  meet  with  a  rann  quite  recently  who  had  seen 
the  ^'  Nuggle/'     Mr  Lauren  son  says  : — 

*'  Tilt*  man   is  a  very  worthy,    *  decent^   man  (as  they  cnll  a    sensible,   welf- 
behavcd  person  here),  and  well  know^n  to  nje  from  childhood.     But  1  certainlyn 
never  would  have  supposed  that  he  believed  in  the  ^Xjugule,'  had  we  not  acci- 
dentally come  on  the  subject.     He  told  me  that,  when  a  young  man,  one  niglM"  , 
Ida  sister  and  lie  were  coming  down  by  a  *  bnru/  each  carrying  a  lighted  brimdj 
to  show  them   their  way,  a  very  common  mode   of  lighting  up  the  i»ath  in  tJie ' 
Shetland  country  districts  in  winter.     The  night  was  very  Jark.     8ome  sparLs 
from   their  brands  blew  into   the  water^  and   that  moment   ^  a  creature    like  u 
Shethmd  horse'  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  burn,  rtished  down  stream^  straight  out 
the  mouth  of  the  burn,  and  away  into  the  sea.     They  were  thtn  near  tlie  sea  ; 
and  they  saw  it  vanish  tlicrein.     Then  they  knew  it  was  the  '  Njnggle/  because^ 
when  fire  touches  tlie  water,  he  rushes  off.     My  informant  had  a  friend  who  one* 
nigj^t  was  grinding  in  his  mill.     Suddenly  the  mill  stopped,     lie  suspected  it  was 
the  *  Njuggle,^  and  slipped  a  lighted  brand  down  the  nhaft-holo  of  the  niilh    Whea 
it  touched  the  water,  the  wheel  went  round  again,  as  before,  the  Njuggle  having  let- 
it  go.     He  is  of  a  grey  colour.     So  far  I  learnt  about  this  aemi-aquatic  beast*** 

Now,  if  it  should  appear  strange  that,  even  in  our  comparatively 
enlightened  days,  an  otherwise  worthy,  '^decent/'  and  well-behaved 
man  should,  in  company  with  his  sister^  have  seen  the  Nugglcj  we  must 
not  forget  that  an  imagitiatioii  trained  in  the  superstitious  beliefs 
prevalent  during  many  thousands  of  yeai*s  is  easily  roused  to  wondrous 
conceptions  J  especially  at  night,  in  the  flickering  light  of  a  torch  borne 
over  a  rocky  path  in  sight  of  the  ever-changeful  and  sometimes  phos- 
phorescent sea.  Jlyth-makers  may  sometimes  be  persons  of  a  deceitful 
character  ;  hut  the  vast  majority  of  them  arc  simply  the  victims  of  their 
ov^n  creed,  credulity,  or  morbid  hallucination.  Luther  once  passed 
through  a  stage  of  strong  free-thinking;  yet  at  another  time  lie- 
actually  threw  the  inkstand  at  the  head  of  the  Devil,  and  never  doubted 
that  he  had  "seen  him/*  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter. 
into  the  psychological  explanation  of  those  pretended  spukc  visions  ;, 
nor  need  the  existence,  in  the  sea,  of  beings  like  the  big  walrus,  tha 
manatccj  or  sea-cow^  and  otiicr  sirenokts,  or  of  tlie  minute  but  beauti- 
fully-shaped little   sea-horse,  be   dwelt   upon,  whose   figures   may  liavc 

*  Only  a  kii'*wlcdge  of  the  constniction  of  the  Slietland  mill  cmdd  imikf  this  fully  in- 
telh^ihto.  Be  it  enougli  to  aay  that  it  i»  a  hole  of  sach  a  kintl  tbat  auythiiig  dropj^d  thruu^jrli, 
uiaat  full  into  the  water-way,  as  it  pnaacs  the  vertical  wIkvI,  or  *'  tirl/'  by  which  thcuiiU  ift 
driTCTD  J  which  ipace,  od  sach  occasioits,  is  ftUp[»oted  tu  he  occupitd  hy  tbp  ctmuiiig  Nuggloc  . 
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been  interwoven  witli  mythological  ideas.  Be  it  cnougli  to  say  that 
when  we  find  a  clergyman  in  modern  times  jiistifymi^  his  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  Water-Cows  in  a  particular  Scotch  lake,  not  by  the 
non-existence  of  sncb  monster!?,  but  from  the  want  of  sntiicient  room 
for  them  in  the  small  loch  of  Pithmdy,*  a  simple  Shetlander  may  well 
be  exculpated  if  Im  folklore-nurtured  faucy  play  a  hiai  a  trick  at  night. 

In  answer  to  still- con tioued  iuquirics  T  received  from  Mr,  George 
Sinclair,  who  had  formerly  furnished  me  with  the  text  of  the  long-lost 
"  Arthur  Knight  "^  spell -song,  the  following  communication^  dated 
Duncdiuj  New  Zealand,  where  he  at  present  resides  :— 

**  The  Water  Nuggle — also  called  m  some  ]>arts  of  Shetland  the  SnoEPULTii:^ 
reeemhles  the  Scotch  Water  Kflj>le  strongly  in  nlmost  every  particular,  save  the 
taih  He  was  like  an  ordinary  Slietlaiid  pony  in  all  but  the  Liil,  which  was  like  a 
large  wdieel,  whicli  he  knew  how  tu  conctal  between  his  hind-legs,  aa  also  how 
to  Uise  on  certain  occasions  as  a  propeller.  His  habits  were  peculiar  :  always  living 
near  a  Joch^  or  burn,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  watennills;  sometimes  annoy- 
ing the  women,  or  anyone  who  might  be  milling,  by  holding  the  *  tirr  and  so  stop- 
ping the  grinding.  There  was,  however,  a  very  ready  remedy  for  this  trick;  a  Hre* 
brand  thrown  down  by  the  side  of  the  lightening  tree  (the  upright)  was  enough 
lor  him  ;  he  would  then  let  go  his  hold,  and  ilie  lirl  would  revolve  aa  before. 
Like  the  Kelpie,  he  was  never  spiiefyl ;  that  is,  lie  would  never  resent  an  injury 
done  him.  Another,  fuid  more  dangerous  trick  of  his  was,  at  twilight,  to  pla^o 
himself  close  to  a  piith  near  a  loch  in  an  inviting  position  to  aliuro  any  unfor- 
tunate passer  by  on  to  his  neck  ;  and  the  very  moment  any  ibol  took  the  advan- 
tage, he  would  find  the  advantage  all  on  the  other  side^discover  himself  in  thr 
middle  of  the  loch — ^and  would  see  the  ti^ack  of  the  accommodating  animal  in  a 
bivud  streak  of  hint  Jtre  across  the  water*  There  is  not  a  single  instiince,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  of  any  one  hjsing  their  life  in  this  way.  His  tricks  were 
dways  seasoned  with  mercy," 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  any  seeming  discrepancy  between 
the  character  given  in  various  localities  to  a  mythic  form,  easily 
ciplaiDs  itself  from  the  often  ambiguous,  dualistic,  allotropic  nature 
of  the  element  which  that  furra  represents ;  or  the  cause  of  the 
contradictory  accounts  may  he  found  iu  a  detcriorition  of  the  myth. 
Water,  like  fire,  is  both  beneficial  and  destructive.  Water  and  Fire 
are  combined  in  the  same  thunder-cloud.  The  watery  vapour  that  rises 
from  below,  becomes  charged  with  electricity,  and.  ouce  more  descends 
as  lightning  and  rain.  Most  myths  contain,  under  symbolical  images, 
a  trace  of  this  apparent  contradiction  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature. 
Thus,  wc  may  at  one  plac^  hear  that  a  water-sprite,  or  water- horse, 
malignantly  tries  to  drown  his  rider;  at  another,  that  his  tricks  are 
**  always  seasoned  with  mcrcy/^  At  a  third  place,  he  may,  ProtcuH- 
Ukcj  be  alternately  represented  as  a  friend  or  a  foe. 


A  word  has  now  to  be  said  about  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
the  Nnggle,  as  it  sheds  liglit  upon  his  connection  with  other  semi- 
divine  and  divine  creatui*cs,  phantom  or  fairy  figures,  of  the  (jcnuanic 

*  h'ee  Lieut.-Col.  Furbes  Lealie'n  *'  Early  Koces  of  Scoilaml,"  vd.  i.,  p.  Jiii. 
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Water  Cult.  According  to  Jlr.  Laiirenson^  the  word  is  generally  pro- 
eomiccd  '' Njuggle/'  or  "Nyuggle/'  This  "  y'^  after  an  initial  conso- 
nantj  lie  says,  is  frequent  in  Shetlandic.  The  "  u'^  sound  is  pronounced 
sliortj  and  ratlier  like  *'  Yi/'or  perhaps  in  some  months  like  '*o/^  (Njoggle), 
I  may  say  here,  in  passing,  that  the  insertion  of  this  "y'^  or  "j''  soundj 
in  northern  speech,  evidently  explains  the  slight  difference  between  the 
initial  syllabic  in  the  names  of  the  Norse  sea-god  Njiirdr  or  Niord,  and 
of  the  German  goddess  Ncrthus  (formerly  misread  ''  Hertha")^  whom 
Tacitus  mentions^  and  who  at  one  time  must  have  been  Niord's  wife. 

If  we  leave  out  the  x)eculiar  insertion  of  the  "  y^'  or  "  j'^  sound  in 
^j^gg^*^ — 'i  sound  which  in  pronunciation,  I  learn,  is  somewhat  quickly 
^slurred  over — we  would  get  the  name  of  the  Shetlandic  sea-horse,  in  a 
German  form,  somewhat  like  Niickel  or  Nockel.  Now  we  really  find^  in 
German  folk-lore,  both  a  Nickel  and  a  Nockel  as  a  water-spirit;  and 
here  and  there  he  still  appears  in  Germany,  too,  in  the  guise  of  a  horse. 

The  worship  of  goblins  and  gods  often  arose  from  a  previous  worship  of 
beasts  who,  when  they  had  at  last  become  refined  into  the  figure  of  a 
humanized  deity,  still  remained  with  that  deity  as  symbolical  attributes. 
The  cow-headed  Isis ;  the  cow-shaped  Athyr  (the  Egyptian  Venus) ;  the 
dog- headed  Aunbis  ;  the  lion-headed  Neitli  (the  Egyptian  Miner\m) ;  the 
originally  owl-faced  Athene,  and  the  ox-eyed  or  rather  cow-visaged  Hcrfi — 
both  of  which  forms  have  been  proved  by  Dr,  Sehliemanu's  splendid  and 
4Anrivalled  excavations^ — are  readily  occurring  instances.  I  think  there 
are  traces  of  ancient  animal  worship  in  Germanic  mythology,  from  which 
similar  references  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to  Odin  (  horse),  Thor  (hc- 
goat  and  bear),  and  Frcia  (cow  ;  swan,  or  duck  ;  cat,  &c,)  No  wonder 
that  the  Shetlandic  Njoggle  should,  on  German  soil,  recur  both  as  a 
.Jjorse -shaped  Niglo,  and  as  a  humanized  Brother  NpckcL 

On  St.  Nicholas-day,  Dr.  Qnitzmann  relates,  the  millers  in  Upper 
Austria  still  throw  food  and  worn-out  garments  into  the  flood,  iu  order 
to  pacify  the  Water-spirit  for  the  next  year;  and  this  spirit  sometimes 
rises  in  the  shape  of  a  horse.  In  reply  to  a  public  appeal  I  latterly 
ladc  in  the  German  Press  as  to  whether  similar  tales  were  still  current 
in  our  country,  I  received  the  following  from  Vienna  :t — 

*'In  iiuturan,  1872,  I  met  on  the  esplanade;  ut  Isclil  my  former  Professor,  tho 
then  Instructor  of  His  Koyal  and  Impt^rial  Highness  Lhu  Crown  Prince,  Professor 
Greistorfer,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  died  two  years  ago.  Going  ulong  tlie  Traun 
river,  we  spoke  of  water-sprites ;  i-nd  Prof^sor  GreistorJbr,  a  profound  con- 
itioisseur  of  nil  that  refers  to  Styria  mid  the  Styrian  dialect,  told  me,  among  other 
lings,  the  following: — *The  nixes  that  dwell  in  the  waves,  are.  in  the  Stjrian  tales, 
of  surpassingly  beautiful  shape,  and  tlie  very  model  oi'ehnrmful  attractiveness. 
Often  it  liappena  that  a  youth  inspires  tliem  with  love,  and  then  they  change 
theaiiselves  into  water-horses,  in  order  to  c/irry  him  on  their  back  into  thcdr 
crystal  realm.  When  they  have  assumed  hnrsw  form,  they  are  called  Wnsser- 
Kickein  ( Water- NickeU).  They  take  the  life  of  tlie  youth  they  have  carried  away/" 

•  C  ""  "'  iu  which  letter  work  there  are  uiiauAwerable  »ud 
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Here  it  is  tlie  female  nixes  that  assume  horse  (or  marc)  form* 
Poetically,  the  same  idea  has  been  worked  oot^  under  tlie  gaise  of  a 
loale  RuJer  of  the  Waters,  by  Mr.  M,  G.  LL-wis  (author  of  ''Tales  of 
Wonder  ;''M80I):— 

*'  '  A^icend  this  steed  with  me,  my  deur  I 
We  needs  mu^t  crosia  tho  streauilet  here. 
Ride  boldly  iu  !     The  billows  slocp.* 
Thiia  spoke  the  Water- King.     The  m&id 
Her  traiterdjridegroom'a  wi»h  obey'd, 
And  aooD  sbu  saw  the  courser  lave 
DeUghted  in  hiii  parent  wave." 

In  recent  communications  I  have  received  from  Miss  M.  Sunder,  in 
Ibbenhiircn  (Westplialiu),  it  is  stated  that  a  white  Jiorse  still  haunts 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  near  some  Hanoverian  towns*  The 
white  horse  is  an  ancient  Saxon  symbol.  As  a  saered  animal  used  for 
yurposcs  of  prophecy,  wc  find  the  snow-white  horse  already  among 
the  Germans  of  Tacitus,  Again,  the  white  horse  appears  as  a  proper 
gift  to  chieftains  among  the  Thrakians  visited  by  Xenophon,  whom  I 
hold  to  have  been  kiudred  to  the  Teutons.  In  Westphalia,  according  to 
Miss  Sunder,  a  spectral  horse  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  foal  of  light  colour ; 
or,  as  others  will  have  it,  glowing  like  firc/^  This  foal,  too,  haunts  the 
neighbourhood  of  mountain-str  cam  lets  and  water-mills.  Near  Ibben- 
biiren^  a  region  where  three  brooks  mect|  is  the  home  of  the  Biek-Iael 
tale;  in  which  we  sec  the  Water-Horse  converted  into  an  Ass  of  the 
Brook.  A  further  corruption  of  the  myth  makes  the  Bick-Isel  "  fall 
first  as  a  wet  bag  from  the  tower  of  the  Evangelical  Church ;  on 
touching  the  ground,  the  bag  changes  into  an  ass,  and  then  the  latter 
runs  down,  and  afterwards  up^  the  brook  !"  This  ghostly  donkeVj  also, 
is  of  light  colouFj  and  has  glowing  eyes.  Forty  years  ago,  children 
still  frightened  each  other  with  the  cry  ;  *'  Dor  kiimp  de  Biek-Isel  an  V^ 
(There  comes  the  Ass  of  the  Brook  !) 


IV. 

It  is  clcar^  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  water-stallion  of  this 
country's  outermost  Thulc  is  the  same  as  the  Icelandic  and  Scaudi- 
uarian  Nyk,  or  Nokj  or  Ncikken — n  watcr-spirit  in  horse-form,  who 
appears  in  all  Teutonic  lands,  lie  properly  belongs  to  the  pellucid 
utaWes  of  Xikar,  a  Germanic  sea-god  into  whose  shape  All- Father  has 
thrown  himself — perhaps  after  the  Vana  Cult  had  been  replaced  by 
the  Asa  system.  Poseidon  was  called  the  Zeus  of  the  Sea*  Odin  was 
a  ruler  of  the  deep  through  ouc  of  his  incarnations,  as  wc  sec  from 
Eddie  registers  of  his  numerous  aliases.*     Evidently  In  his  quality  as 

*  In  the  *'  Lay  of  Grimtiir'  forty-two  namei  of  Odin  are  given.  In  the  Pro^e  Edda, 
Gjrlti's  Inc^aotatioD  first  gives  twelve  names  of  his,  as  many  aa  the  year  liaa  uwiiths.  After* 
■rdb  more  than  fifty  nameii  are  mcntioneil  ;  and  Uylfi,  the  luiiiiirer,  who  learns  them  with 
taaifttuocnt  in  the  lieavenly  Hall  uf  As^raril,  is  tuld  that  mu»t  of  tliuHe  nainea  arose  from 
tlw  dtlfereDcc  uf  ton{^ue«i|  others  from  the  miiay  journeya  and  wonderful  findcrtakiuj^&  of 
<iiiiii,  which  are  recorded  io  uld  aai^as.     {'*  Gyl/ag inning  ;"  20.J 
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a  cliief  water  deity^  he  bore  the  name  of  Nikarr,  and  Nikuz,  or  Iluikar 
and  Hnikudrj — vaiiations  which  mark  dilFercut  Norse  dialects.  To  the 
Icehnulic  Nikarr  corresponds  aa  Auglu-Saxon  Nicor;  to  Nikuz,  au 
Old  High  German  water-spirit  Nichus.  ^^ 

The  cliaracter  of  Odin-Nikar  as  a  Teutonic  Neptune  is  provable  iri^" 
various  ways.  In  the  Sagas  he  often  appears  as  a  ferryman.  To  ships 
he  gives  favourable  wind  ;  hence  one  of  his  appellations^  Oskabyrr,  whicli 
has  its  counterpart  in  an  expression  long  lingering  in  mcdiR^val  GcrmatJ 
— namely,  ^YullscIlwint,  (Jski  (Wunseli)  was  one  of  Odin-Wodan^d 
tsurnames.  When  Simroek,  whose  views  arc  otherwise  so  carefully 
supported,  points  ont  tliat,  in  the  second  lay  of  Sigurd  the  Dragon-killer^. 
Nikar,  or  Iluikar,  seems  to  mean  a  (iod  of  Battle,  rather  than  a  water- 


ps 

n 


deity  related  to  Nichus  aVid  the  Nixes,  he  apparently  forgets  that  thiq^| 
whole  context  of  that  song  refers  to  waterfall^  river  (the  Rhine),  and  sea,^" 

lid 


A  battle  near  the  cape  or  shore,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  lay,  would 
easily  *'  gladden  Hugiu/^  one  of  Odin's  ravens.      So  also  is  the  allitcr^ 
tive  allusion  to  Odin  as  llertcitr  and  Ilnikar,  in  Griranir's  Lay,  to  whicl 
Sim  rock    further  refers,  by   no   means    contradictory,   as  he  seems  t 
think  ;  for  the  Water- god  would,  with  a  Germanic  vjking  race,  eertmnly 
not  lose  his  quality  as  a  martial  Leader  of  Hosts. 

In  the  Edda  {Odiums  Kune'Song)^  the  great  God  says  of  himself: — 

For  tlie  ninth  I  know  :  if  I  stand  ia  necil 

^ly  bark  on  the  wator  to  gavi\ 
I  cau  tlie  wind  un  tlie  \vav<*a  allay 

And  At  ill  tlicsca. 


No  wonder  that  old  writers^  when  mentioning  the  idolit  of 
Northmen^  said  the  latter  worshipped,  in  the  place  of  God-Fa ther> 
Neptnnc ;  and  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christy  Jupiter.  Neptune  stands 
here  for  Odin-Nikar  ;  Jupiter  {tonans),  for  Thor.  These  were,  indeed j, 
two  of  the  three  chief  Gods  in  a  great  Scandinavian  temple. 

In  folk4ore,  the   figure  of  Odin-Nikor,  or  Wodan-Nichus,  has  heei 
diffused  into  a  host  of  water-sprites,  male  and  female,  whose  names- 
Necks  and  Nixes,  that  is  Nickscs ;  or  Neekers,  Nickers,  Nockcns,  Nickch^ 
and  Niickels — all  point  to  the  same  root  from  which  the  name  of  Nikar- 
as     well    as    that    of   the  mystic    Water- Horse,    Nugglc,   is    derive* 
From   the  same   root,  the   German   river   Neckar  is  in  all  likelihood, 
named.     In   English   dcmonology,  when   the  Christian  creed  came  in. 
the  once  powerful  Nikor*  was  pushed  into  the  dark  back- ground  aj 
Nick/'     In  the  Itgendary  lore  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  was  n 

*  Ntjh,  a  *ord  ccitiimon  to  all  Tc utonio  langUDgcn  ;  A»  >*.  rtictrr:  KngL  nirk  :  OpTHian,  nirl 
]>aii«  "ni^k  and  niMr  ;  moilom  Xur^o  htfk :  TSwed.  n(ick€t^^%  scik-^obhiu  Uti«  \a  t4:fiil>te<i  ti| 
img^e»it  tii?*t  th«  Lfttin  Xcptunuft  '  p=*/)  may  hti  related  to  tUiB  Tttituuic  word.  ....  Tli« 
'*•""**  *i  a  fubiiloiut  Wiiter  ^ililin,  mottlv  appearing  in  the  tttaiM*  *4  a  gtrv  wtttfrliOfMvi 
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liy  St.  Nicholas.  These  are  facts  which  admit  of  no  doubt.  la 
German  Chriatian  mummeries,  Wodaii,  Thor,  or  Thnnar,  and  Frcia, 
still  appear  under  a  travesty  which  yet  leaves  them  recognizable; 
and  there  wc  sec  Wodan-Nichns  stalking  forth  under  the  name  of 
Pelz-Nickcl— a  It' rri Tying  figure  1  well  remember  from  childhood^  as 
well  as  the  wlutc-robcd  good  fay,  called  Christ-Kitidchea  (Christ-Child), 
who  replaced  the  German  Goddess  of  Love^  a  dispenser  of  good  things. 

In  Bavaria,  the  tradition  of  Wodan-Nichus  is  continued  by  a  mythic 
figure  called  Niglo,  or  Nikla,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned.  The 
throwing  in  of  food  and  raiment  into  the  stream,  on  St.  Nicholaa-day, 
is  beyond  question  an  old  sacrificial  custom  for  the  propitiation  of  the 
Water-god. 

Even  as  Odin  rode  on  a  grey  or  a  Tvhitc  horse,  so  the  Roman  Catholic 
Saint,  in  the  German  Church  legend,  rides  on  a  similar  steed.  At  the 
Bingcr  Loch,  on  the  Rhine,  as  weU  as  at  many  another  place,  hi* 
image  stands^  or  stood,  as  that  of  a  patron  of  skippers.  St.  Nicholas, 
when  making  a  voyajfc  to  the  Holy  Land^  is  said  to  Iiavc  caused  by  his 
prayers  a  tempest  to  be  stilled.  On  another  occasion,  he  personally 
appeared  to  some  sailors  wlio  had  appealed  to  his  aid,  and  saved  them 
from  shipwreck.  The  substitution  of  St.  Nicholas  for  Nikor,  who,  a* 
above  shown,  was  in  the  habit  of  stilling  tempests  on  the  sea,  and  saving 
ships  from  being  swamped,  is  thus  early  accounted  for. 

In  these  matters,  the  Roman  Church  proceeded  on  a  system.     There 

a  letter  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  addressed  to  the  Abbot  Mellitus,. 

and  rcfcmng   to   the   conversion  of  the   Anglo-Saxons,   in  which   very 

ark  able   rules   are    hud   down   for   the   conversion    of  the  heathen 

ermans.      It  is  recommended  in  that  letter  not  to  destroy  the  temples 

of  the  Pagans,  but  to  sprinkle  them  with  holy  water,  so  that  the  people 

;Ould  be  accustomed,  at  the  places  consecrated   by  long   habit,  to  the 

rship  of  the  true  God.  The  sacrificial  repasts,  made  of  bnll's  meat 
in  honour  of  the  Gods,  were  to  be  changed  into  sacrificial  meals  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Martyrs.  On  the  festive  days  of  the  Saints,  the 
people  might,  as  of  old,  encamp  round  the  churches  which  had  once 
been  heathen  temples,  in  tents  made  of  branches ;  slauglitcring  beasts  m 
the  traditional  fashion  and  eating  their  flesh,  but  invoking  God  instead 
of  the  Demons.  So  far  the  letter  of  tlic  l*ope.  To  this  day  there  are 
Ocrmao  festivals  which  have  thus  been  preserved  since  the  days  when 
the  Wodan  religion  flourished  among  us. 

Bishop  Daniel  of  ^Vinchcstcr  strongly  impressed  upon  Bonifacins, 
or  Winifroil,  the  *^  Apostle  of  the  Germans,^'  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
csutjoij.s/y  ia  the  struggle  against  Heathendom.  Bonifacius  was  told 
Hot  to  contradict  at  once  the  genealogies  of  the  German  divine  circle, 
mi  mther  to  try  proving  from  them  that  those  Gods,  being  created  by 
mtial  intercourse,  must  have  been  men*  However,  Bonifacius  set  this- 
m»cJ  at   nought;    he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  auv  consideration 
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notion^  lie  felled  the  sacred  oak  of  the  God  of  Thunder  itt  Hesse,  and 
everywhere  overthrew  images  by  forecj  but  was  at  last  hilled  by  the 
indignant  worshippers  of  Wodau  in  West  Fricsland* 

V. 

Slightly  as  thg  talea  above  given  about  the  Shetlimdic  watcr-horse'a 
doings  only  vary^  I  have  put  them  side  by  side,  in  order  the  better  to 
bring  out  the  partly  deceitful  and  impish^  partly  goodnaturcdly  playfuU 
character  of  the  Nuggle.  The  same  character  attaches  to  most  water- 
sprites.  The  variableness  of  the  liquid  elcmeutj  its  dangerously  unstable 
and  even  treacherous  nature,  combined  witli  its  useful  and  wholesome 
qualities,  led  to  these  various  views  about  the  mythic  water-beings. 
A  similar  double  character  attaches,  from  like  reasons,  to  not  a  few  of 
the  Fire-gods — even,  in  some  measure,  to  Loki. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  though  Fire  is  the  cm*e  for  the  wiles  of 
the  Nuggle,  he  himself  should  vanish  "  in  a  broad  streak  of  blue  fire/' 
In  the  creed  of  the  Teutons,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Iranians,  of  the  Vcdic 
Indians,  Water-gods  arc,  however,  frequently  at  the  same  time  Fire-gods, 
or  procrcaturs  of  fire.  In  a  natural  sense  tliis  is  easily  understood  : 
water  and  fire  dwelling  together  in  the  Cloud  Sea,  which  is  pregnant 
with  the  forked  ray.  In  the  fabling  fancy  of  a  primitive  people  the 
pheuomcna  of  the  Earth  are  readily  transferred  and  transfigured  into 
the  sky  above ;  and  that  which  occurs  in  the  vast  water-house  of  the 
Heavens,  is  equally  applied  to  sea  and  lake,  to  river  and  bourne. 

Proteus  changes  from  water  to  fire**  Atlifine  Tritogeneia,  who 
unites  water  and  fire  in  herself,  was  the  daughter  of  Triton,  or  of 
Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Tritonis.  Polyphemus,  the  Kyklops  and 
volcanic  worker,  was  Poseidon's  offspring.  Thetis,  the  sca-goddcss,  the 
daughter  of  Nereus,  at  night  purifies  her  son  Aehillcus  in  divine  fire. 
Apbroditc>  the  foam-born,  is  wedded  to  Hcphaistos.  Phthah,  the 
Egyptian  Vulcan,  carries  in  his  hand  the  lotos-flower,  which  is  con- 
nected in  India  and  in  Greece  with  an  Aphroditcan  water-cult.  Among 
the  Persians  and  the  Indians,  x\hura  Mazda  and  Varuna,  who  sym- 
bolize, or  are  identical  with,  the  heavenly  Cloud  Sea,  were  fathers  of  Gods 
of  Fire,  Thunder,  and  Lightning*  Tlie  bow  of  Indra,  wlio  thi'ones  in 
the  welkin,  is  kept  by  the  -sea-gods.  From  that  bow,  terrible  fire-darts 
arc  shot.  Indra,  the  thousand-eyed  lurd  of  the  atmosphere,  who 
sends  forth  lightning  and  thunderbolts,  is  himself  called  the  Water- 
born  and  the  Son  of  the  Waters.  Varuna,  the  jUl-Surrounder  and 
Supreme  Bnlcr — whose  counterpart  in  name,  as  well  as  in  many  of  his 
qualities,  is  the  Greek  Ouranos — in  later  times  became  a  god  of  the  se^i 
and  the  rivera.  He  had  a  fish  for  his  symbol.  Perhaps  we  have  a  clue 
lierc  of  the  meaning  of  the  myth  about  Apollo,  the  Sun-god,  jumping 
into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  colossal  dolphin,  and  of  the  Teutonic  talc 
about  tlia  Fire-god  Loki  escaping  from  the  clutches  of  the  dwellers  in 
throwing  himself  into  a  waterfall  in  the  shape  of  a  aalmon« 
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Xoki's  name  signifies  the  Flarae  {Germ.  Lohe).  Nevertheless,  he  is 
P  fiuber  both  of  the  Wolf  Fenrir  (tlie  Koarcr  from  the  Deep)j  who  is 
Id  called  Wanar-gandr,  that  is,  Watcr-wolfj  and  of  the  Midgard 
httke,  which  represeuts  the  world- eucirclitig  sea.  From  Fenrir's  eyes 
iii  nose,  fire  glows ;  yet  Fenrir,  as  tlie  name  proves,  must  originally 
k  been  a  mythic  being  of  the  stormy  waves.  He  is  a  water- wolf ; 
Kin  old  poems  hh  name  is  also  used  as  a  synonym  for  fire.  His 
H^emtor,  Loki,  is  said  to  have  once  lain,  in  monster  shape,  in  the 
Hpe  of  Hot  Springs.  Albeit  a  fire-god,  Loki  is  the  '^  confidaot  of 
n,  whale."  Under  aiiotlier  name  he  is  known  as  Loptr,  that  is,  the 
Kalf  who  dwells  aloft;  and  this  aerial  clKiracter  couneets  him  with  the 
■en  of  Heaven.  Freyja  and  Freyr,  the  oftspring  of  a  sea-god,  arc,  in 
ft  of  their  aspects,  typical  solar  deities.  Their  father,  Niord,  who 
pi  ft  dwelling  in  Asgard,  was  said  to  be  able  to  still  both  water  and 
fate  Watej  the  German  wuter-giant,  was  the  father  of  Wieland,  or 
^ayland  the  Smith,  a  German  Ynlcau. 

Tins  |)crmutable  charartcr  of  divine  and  serai-divine  figures  shows 
that  the  myth*poetsor  philosophical  symbolists  of  primitive  races  already 
wwicrrtood,  or  at  least  had  a  ^ood  glimpse  of,  the  connection  between 
ippareutly  contradictory  cosmical  phenomena  above  and  below. 

The  combination  of  water  and  fire  in  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea 
ii  another  fact  which  must  have  struck  the  fancy  of  myth-making  races. 
Ollate,  this  brilliancy  of  the  brine  has  been  explained  as  arising,  in  an 
ntated  sea^  from  a  process  of  part-combustion  in  minute,  jelly-like 
wimalculse*  With  early  nations  the  golden  fire-glow  of  the  vasty  deep 
Biiy  easily  have  led  to  the  notion  of  its  being  the  rcHex  of  a  submarine 
Jmne  dwelling  in  which  golden  treasures  are  hoarded.  Hence  Poseidon 
^ad  Araphitrite  dwell  in  a  Inraiuous,  glistening  palace  of  gokL  At  Aigai 
^he  Greek  sea-god  had  even  golden  horses;  he  carrii*d  a  golden  whip; 
and  he  was  clad  in  gold.  It  has  been  inferred  therefrom  that  Poseidon, 
»B  aaeicnt  times^  was  identical  with  a  sun-god  similar  to  the  Vedic 
Siritri,* 

Again,  Aegirj  or  Ocgir,  a  Teutonic  sea-god,  dwells  in  a  palace  in 
'Mch  a  light  is  shed  as  from  shining  gold.  He  has  two  servants^ 
'W  names  signify  the  Captor  of  Fire  and  the  Kindler  of  Flames, 
la  name  and  qualities,  Aegir  corresponds  to  Okeanos,  unless  those  are 
^ght  who  derive  Acgir's  name  from  the  same  root  as  Ahi,  or  Agni 
'%ii5),  the  Vedic  god  with  the  red  horses,  who  represents  the  sun^, 
%litaing,  and  fire.  In  a  Vedic  hymn,  where  the  waters  are  praised  as 
tie  all-healing  element  and  as  the  very  sources  of  immortality,  Agni, 
^All-Blessing,  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the  waters.  So  also,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  epic,  the  Sea  Hall  of  the  Grendel  Monster  whose  mother 
^ a Mer-lady,  glistens  with  a  fierj"  glimmer ;  "in  the  flood  there  arc 
^es.^t  Fiery  dragons,  or  worms,  in  many  Teutonic  talcs,  infest  feus 
^d  lakes;  such  dragons  also   haunt  many  a  Scotch  loch.     The  Gcr- 


•  Knlin,  "Zeitschrift  fur  vergleicheEdeSprsicbfortichnng/ 
t  "  B«owulf  '*  ('*  The  Moor,"  40;  and  '*  'Ilic  $ca  Hall,^  A 
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maBic  name  of  these  flaming  monsters — Lindwurm — poiuts  to  the  wat 
Will-o'-thc- wisps  and  fire-dragons  arc  the  natural  prodai?c  of  marshy 
fens. 

Thus  the  comrantable  properties  of  Nature's  eherareal  elements  arc 
embodied  in  a  mass  of  fanciful  forms,  of  which  the  examples  might  be 
largely  multiplied . 

In  mythology,  ideas  seemingly  the  most  divergent  are  looked  together 
as  in  a  magie  circle.  To  all  appearance  the  ^vheel-shaped  tail  of  the 
tShetland  ivater-horse  is  it&elf  a  fire-symbol.  The  sun-wheel  was  the 
i^ymbol  of  Freia,  the  daughter  of  a  sea-god,  and  wlio  was  a  goddess  of 
Love  as  well  as  of  the  Sun,  To  this  day,  at  their  nalstice  festivals, 
German  peasant  lads  still  set  tarred  wheels,  wrapped  in  straw,  on  fire, 
when  they  roll  them  down  the  hills,  siuging  songs  in  hononr  of  their 
sweethearts.  A  solar,  an  Aphroditeao,  and  a  water  cult  arc  here, 
Unwittingly  to  the  performers,  combined.  The  fiery  spark  and  the 
liquid  element  typify  the  mysteries  of  life-giving  creation.  I  should. 
therefore,  not  wonder  if  the  wheel -tail  of  the  Shctlar.dic  water- hor^c 
had  once  been  looked  upon,  in  the  esoteric  symbolism  of  Norse 
mythology,  as  creating,  in  svastika  manner,  the  flames  in  which  the 
Nnggle  disappears  in  the  sea. 

In  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  theory  of  a 
*'  wet  beginning  of  things" — the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  of 
living  beings,  of  races  of  men  in  especial,  from  water — is  traceable  in 
the  Vedic,  Assyrian,  Hebrew^  Greek,  Germanic,  and  other  cosmogonies, 
So  fai'  as  animals  and  men  are  concerned,  wc  might  call  it  an  early 
'*  Ascidian  theory,''^  tallying  with  a  well-known  modern  doctrine  of 
physical  science — say  Haeckel's.  Among  the  Greeks  the  procreation 
of  scmi-divine  personages,  or  of  human  beings,  is  attributed  to  a  s^tream, 
to  a  sca-stcer,  to  a  river- god.  The  Stream,  the  Steer,  the  God  form 
the  upward  scale  of  an  elementary  worsliip  gradually  rising  to  zooraor- 
phisra,  and  thence  to  anthropomorphism.  The  forefather  of  the  German 
kingly  race  of  the  Mero wings  was  said  to  have  been  a  water-spirit  in 
bull  shape.  lie  begot  Mcrowech  with  a  queen  that  was  sleeping  at  the 
beach,  or  w?fTP-shore.  An  older  tale  gives  the  name  of  the  first  king 
of  the  Franks,  who  was  the  son  of  that  sea-steer,  not  as  Meroweeh,  but 
as  Clojo,  which  is  derived  from  hldjan  (German  dialect:  luejtn),  to  low. 
The  golden  bull's  head  found  in  King  Childerich's  grave  is  supposed  to 
be  a  symbol  of  this  origin  of  the  Mcrowiugs,  At  the  first  dawn  of 
German  history  we  find  sDmething  similar.  When  the  Kimbrlans  and 
li^Teutons,   who   came    from  the    shores  of  the  German  Ocean    and  the 

alti(?,   iii\rt«lril    Ihiiv     Hirv   rMirii'iI    u  Iiru/m     linll    viilli    flifm    'a*.  !i   *<rii-ml 
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5ttg  the  patlis  and  liridges  iie:ir  a  water.  One  of  the  brooks  in 
cklenhurg,  where  this  occurred,  bears   the  significant  name  of  Jung- 

i  Bek,  or  Virgins'   Bourn.      In    Shetland  the   horse-shaped  Nuggle 

I  the  place  of  the  steer ;  and  the  story  oF  the  Nuggle  *'  annoying 
omen"  is,  I  imagine,  only  a  late  echo  of  this  ancient  myth  of  the 
(Creative   faculty  of    water,  which    is    figuratively  embodied  in   the 

al  quadrupeds  in  question* 


Iti  the  most  ancient  leclandic   and  Scandinavian   sagas  we   hear   of 

atiful  dapple-grey  horses,  called  Nikur  or  Xennir,  who,  rising  from 

waves,   sometimes    appear  on    river-bank   or  sea-shore.      They  are 

nized  by  their  hoofs  being  placed  the  wrong  way.      Of  this  mystic 

iture  it  was  said  that^ — "  If  any  one  mounts  him,  he  throws  himself 

with  his  victim  into  the  water/^      An  unusual  strength  was  ascribed  to 

the  Nikur,      Vet,  now  and  then^  one  of  tlicm   let  himself  be   canght, 

wkn  he  was  apparently  tamed   and  set  to  work.     Thus— *^  a  man  put 

an  iogeniously- worked  bricUe  on  such  a  horse,  and  ploughed  his  fields 

irith  him  ;  hnt  wlicn  the  bridle  accidentally  broke,  tlie  Neck  sprang  like 

afirt!  into  the  sea,  dragging  the  harrow  with  him  down/* 

la  other  Norse  tales  it  is  laid  down  that  the  wondrous  stallion, 
tku  taken,  readily  worked  during  the  day;  but  towards  sunset  he 
kecanre  unmanageable,  tore  the  ground  and  stamped  in  it  up  to  hia 
fetlocks,  and,  at  last,  bTcaking  gut  of  the  harness,  ran  away  to  the 
water,  when  he  was  never  seen  any  more.  The  old  Icelandic  Landn/ima- 
I>ok— the  Book  of  Land  Settlement — -already  records  such  an  instance. 
There  are  German  tales,  too,  about  a  dark  nag  rising  from  the  mere 
wa?es,  when  it  was  caught  and  used  for  ploughing,  but  finally  dragged 
the  plough,  the  peasant,  and  his  boys  into  the  '^  Devil's  Bath/'  Some 
«^tliesc  German  folk-tales  fit  in,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  with 
the  oldest  Norse  Sagas,  althongli  the  German  myth  is,  now  and  then, 
tHghtly  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  Devil,  of  St,  John's  day, 
and  m  forth."^ 

Does  not  the  following  tale  from  ^Mecklenburg  read  exactly  like  a 
Norse  myth,  but  slightly  Christianized  ? 

There  is  a  Black   Lake,  or  Dcvirs    Lake,  near  Nen-Sehlcmmin ;  a 

small,  hut  almost  unfathomable,  dark  water.      A  labourer  was  harrowing 

^'^aiit;  but   the  work  not  going  on  well,   he  called  upon  the  Kvil  One 

fot  help,  wlien  a  splendid,  jet-black  horse  rushed  np,  in  a  wild  gallop, 

'fom  the    neighbouriug    lake.      With   lively   neighing   and  mettlesome 

^— **^ping  of  the  ground,  the  horse  approached  the  godless  man,  allowing 

^■wmself   to  be  harnessed  in  the  place    of   tlic  jaded  mare.      The   field 

^W^iftg  thus  tilled  before  twilight,  tbe  labourer  jumped  upon  the  back 

^™f  the  demoniacal  steed,  in  order  to  ride  home.      With  thrill  nickering, 

^*  Conip.  Meckleiilmrg's  Volkswagen  (**Drr  tSehwrtr;;e  or  Tcnfcls  See  bei  Neu-ScWcm* 
*■""!;  von  A,  Xietkrliuirer ;  vol,  iv.  pp.  4S  anfl  iKl 
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and  witli  fire  darting  from  his  nostrils,  tLc  Ktallion  raiij  in  tremendous 
leaps,  towards  tlic  lake;  wlicu  horse  and  hoi*scman,  together  with  tlie 
harrow,  disappeared  in  a  trice  iu  the  depth  of  the  water.  There,  the 
punished  labourer  now  sits ;  and  his  plaintive  cries  arc  usually  heard 
on  St>  Jylm*a-day,  when  the  harrow  is  seen  swimming  on  the  surface 
of  the  lake. 

Similar  stories  are  found  all  over  Scotland  iu  sundry  variations ;  the 
horse  being  known  there  under  the  general  name  of  the  Water-kclpie, 
who  also  has  inverted  hoofs.  Such  amphibious  horses  arc  said  to  have 
been  ridden  by  Iligblandmeu  to  markets  It  is  added  that,  when  this 
had  been  done,  and  the  steed  bad  escaped  once  more,  it  was  after- 
wards torn  to  pieces  by  its  supernatural  kindred.*  The  character  giveu 
to  the  Water-horse  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland  is  that  of  a  savage 
and  %icious  being,  whilst  the  mystic  kiue  are  looked  upon  as  friendly  to 
man,  and  as  foes  of  the  cquiDe  water-spirit 

On  his  part,  Lieut.-Colonel  Forbes  Leslie,  in  his  work  on  '^  The  Early 
Races  of  Scotland  and  their  Monuments,"^  says  of  the  Kelpie  : — 

"This  demon  seeais  to  l»e  a  cooipound  of  various  fiends  possessing  different 
forms.  Sometiaies  it  is  described  as  wholly  or  partly  human,  as  Merman  or 
Mermaid;  but  more  commonly  the  shape  assigned  to  it  is  that  of  a  horse  or  a 
bid!.  The  sounds  of  the  Kcljae  wlicn  heard  in  tho  storm,  whetlier  as  tlift  wild 
neighing  or  hoarse  bellowing^  is  reckoned  a  sure  presage  of  misfortunes.  In  form 
of  a  horse,  the  Kelpie  is  believed  to  emerge  from  the  sea.  or  a  lake,  and  to  tempt 
tljc  unwary  to  mount  on  his  back,  that  he  may  dasli  with  his  rider  into  tlie  depths 
^oj  the  flood.  Legends  regarding  tho  Bull  of  the  Waters,  in  some  districts  called 
nhe  water  Cow,  are  less  poetical ;  but  the  fiend  is  generally  unamiuble,  whether  he 
assumes  the  form  of  a  handsome  young  man,  of  a  horse,  or  of  a  bidl." 

Mythological  variations  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  and 
they  become  the  more  multicQloured  or  changeful,  the  further  the  tale 
has  travelled  from  its  source.f 

Of  t!ie  Kelpie,  the  Scotch  counterpart  of  the  Nuggle,  Mr.  George 
Sinclair  remembers  the  following  story  : — 

**  At  a  certain  place  called  Maugie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  one  was  utilized  aiid 
made  to  cart  stones  to  build  a  water-mill  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  was  also  told 
that  the  mill  may  be  seen  unto  this  day.  When  the  building  had  been  completed, 
the  poor  creature  %vaB  heard  to  complain  in  the  following  words : 

*  Sftir  back  an'  Sair  beeiui. 
^At  caaed  the  MiU  o'  Kaiigie's  st^^iiA.* 
fSore  back  and  ^ort*  bones 
That  drove  the  ^IiU  of  Mangic^a  stones^ 

Speech  being  attributed  here  to  the  mystic  horse,  the  first  step  is, 

*  J.  T.  Camj.beirB  "  Popular  Tidca  of  tho  Western  HighlantU." 
t  The  gntdual  deterioration  uf  a  viyXii^  and  iu  Hiinl  nbsorj^iou  \nUi  a  OhHstianiscd  legeii- 
diiry  form,  is  wdl  illustrated  in  a  rt'port  sent  to  \xm^  l»y  Mii«a  Nt;ll»u  M.  Muir,  ub«t  wnto^  t— 
''There  was  a  Water  kelpie  near  Montrose,  when'  naamin  '    r?u     Ho  b.    ^  ^         -  ri?d 

licu'^h/  antl  waiiilcred  in  a  deti  with  cloven  feet,  liorns,  :  I  tjiit.     Sin  Id 

woman  whoBpoke  toh  un,  qtioti  II  g  Scripture,  at  which  he  *-  tv/    I  Knp<' i  :,,lo 

is  luiderstamittble."     Here  tho  water-hor»e  is  already  traventied  into  a  <)    i    i  i  v  ii    ;  .  i,t^ 
uian.     Only  the  colour  of  tho  *'hcugh'"  still  aeems  to  remind  us  of  the  lit-  l:*  u.j  Li»n„'  pr*- 
jRT'tics  of  the  wheel  tail   of  the  Nug^gle  ;  bnt  even  that  colour  may  only  be  thcicault  *>f  the 
tmusfvirmatioQ  of  the  Kelpie  lato  a  sulphuric  MuphiBtophdes. 
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80  to  iar»  made  fur  liis  conversion  into  a  higher,  semi-divine  form, 
appfoarhing  that  of  the  man -like  deities.  The  talc  itself,  which  goes  the 
foand  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  a  distinct  survival  from  old  Norse  and 
Gemum  mythology.  As  to  the  .  meaning  of  the  story  abont  a  Nyk,  or 
Kelpie,  which  represents  both  ivater  and  fire,  being  used  for  drawing 
I  plough  or  carrying  stones,  I  will  not  attempt  a  solution  of  this 
tteam-engine  riddle.  But  the  utilitarian  class  of  myth-explainers  might 
be  ioclincd  to  sec  in  it  a  vestige  of  an  aucient  and  tlien  once  more 
fcrgotteu  invention — even  as  was,  no  doubt,  the  case  with  the  artificial 
triDcrs  of  Daidalos  and  Ikaros. 

Bcthat  as  it  may^    at  all   e%"ents  the   Scotch   Water-Kelpie,  Each 

Uisge  (Water- Horse),    and  Tara    Uisge    (Water-Bull)  tales,    and   the 

Clashtan  and  Euach  Skcibh  (Fairy  Hoi'sc)   stories  of  the  Manx  people 

ire  wouderfully    like  the  Icelandic,   Scandinavian,  and  German  ones, 

doirn  to  minute  details.     The  word  "  Kelpie  *'  is  such  that  there  is 

said  to  be   no  Gaelic  word  which  could  have  been  corrupted   into   it. 

Keltic  scholars,  to  whom   I    had  the  question  referred,  answered  that 

"Kdpic'^  could  not  be  explained  from  Gaelic.      One  of  them   replied 

that  it  was  Korse,  so  far  as  he  knew.      Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell,  who  has 

collected  the  valuable  '^  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,"  wrote  :— 

"I  have  never  found  the  word  '  Kelpie  '  in  use  anywhere  out  of  a  town. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  Celtic  at  all."* 

^Vhere,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  its  explanation,  if  not  in  Gaelic  ? 

la  the  Kefpie^  perhaps,  after  all,  a  sQ^-calf  ?  (German ;  Kalb,) 

^^     An  alternate  lessening  or  magnifying  of  its  fantastic  forms  is  a  well- 

^Kuiowii   characteristic  of  mythology   and  folklore.     Wodan,    the  gray- 

^pantled  Ruler  of  the  Air  and  the  Storms,  now  lingers  in  some  tales  as  a 

^«f>y  mannikiu,  Grau-^Miiunlcin.    Frcia,  the  Goddess  of  Love,  tlie  original 

I     Swan  Virgin  who  sailed  along  the  sky  like  a  silvery  eland,  has,  in  a  rustic 

\     mythj  become  a — duck!     Tlie  powerful  God  of  Thunder,   the  Smasher 

^f  Giants,  who  once  rode  over  the  vault  of  heaven  in  a  goat-drawn  chariot, 

"^ms,  in  a  children's  rhyme,  which  I  remember,  changed  into  a  nanny* 

^t»     So  the  Water-Bull  may  have  been  modified  down  to  a  Calf,  or 

*^'<^ipie. 

vn. 

Kg  doubt,  in  Gaelic,  Erse,  or  Kymric  mythology,  the  same 
"PUiT  may  occur  which  we  meet  with  among  Teutons  or  Greeks, 
*^^Uout  that  figure  being  borrowed  from  a  non-Keltic  source.  A 
^'^lidical  wcll-\\  orship,  and  a  water-cult  in  general,  existed  among 
^Its   as    among    other   nations,   though  the   Saxons  were  especially 

^  *T\w  tame  writer  says  m  regard  to  another  queatiaD  put  by  me  : — **Tbo  W.iter-borae 
!*  ^^  «•.  t;  •  <h  crecfl  is  aiipposed  to  be  ahorse  that  lives  In  the  water,  aud  is  liko  a 
^^^  I  shore.     He  ia  supposed  to  be  suiKTnatural  and  caruivorousi  aud  tlau 

^^'  ruua,  with  power  to  tjiko  the  sliai«5  of  a  man,  and  to  deceive  maidens  and 

u  *^  tbpir  blood r  and  to  devour  men  and  hoya,'^     1  here  take  occaaion  to  thank  Miss  Flora 

j5**ie«iforc«»mmatticatioaB  from  Scotland  ;  aud  Mr.  John  Jereraiah  for  some  rcforenoes  to 

*^*ltic  folklore. 
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singled    out  as    well-worshippera    (foniicolie),    and    the    water-cult    of 

the   Scandinavian  Teutons  was    the    most    elaborate   one.     Stilly  the 

M|uestion  remains  as  to  whether  certain  peculiar  forms  of  that  worship — 

Tiaraclyj  the  Water- Bull  and  Water- Horse  myths — are  to  be  regarded  as  of 

native  Keltic  or  of  Germanic  origin  ? 

Most  religious  systems  contain  layers  upon  layers  of  the  most  different 
origin*  And  here  it  must  not  be  forgotten  what  a  deep  imprint  the 
Norse  and  German*  race  has  made  upon  Scotland^  and  how  long  the 
Norwegians  held  sway  there — not  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  Germanic 
tribes  in  Caledonia,  as  well  as  in  what  is  now  England  and  Ireland,  at 
or  before  the  time  of  the  Romans. f 

Mr*  Thomas  Keightley,  in  his  *'  Fairy  Mythology/'  says : — "  Picts,  akin 
to  the  Scandinavians,  early  seized  the  Scottish  Lowlands/^  And  again  :■ — 
*'  Scotland  has  also  its  water-spirit^  called  Kelpie,  who  very  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  Neck  of  the  northern  nations.  This  country  is  also 
the  abode  of  Shellycoat,  who  haunts  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys/' 
Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  writes : — 
*' Whether  as  Piets,  Saxons,  or  by  any  other  namcj  however^  we  know 
that  Scotland  was  inhabited  by  men  of  the  Norse  race,  who  brought 
with  them  the  Scandinavian  mythology— the  religion  of  the  Eddas — 
retaining  it  until  they  were  converted  to  Christianity.*^  The  same 
author^  rclcrriug  to  the  prevalence  of  Germanic  myths  in  Scotland^ 
observes: — "There  were  other  powers  to  work  evil  upon  mankind. 
Chief  of  these  was  the  Neck,  whence  comes  our  Old  Nick,  and  perhaps 
the   Nick    Nivcn,  who   is   a  chief  among   the   Scotch  witches,  holding 

something  like  the  place  that  Shakespeare  gives  to  Hecate In 

later  times  he  was  in  the  northern  nations  a  mischievous  imp  of  the 
stream,  like  the  Water-kelpie  of  Scotland," 

The  Scottish  story  of  the  ''  Black  Bull  of  Norroway"  is  one  of  the  many 
tales  borrowed  from  a  Teutonic  source.  That  originaUy  Norwegian  story, 
too,  has  its  modified  counterpart  in  a  German  tale.  Norway  holds  a  pro- 
minent position  as  regards  influence  on  Shctlandic  and  Scottish  folklore. 
Among  the  bits  of  heathen  Norse  poetry  recently  sent  to  me^  a  spell-song^ 

*  **A  charter  granted  between  A,t»,  1171  and  1199,  by  David,  Earl  of  Himtin^on^ 
brother  of  the  Scottish  King,  to  Malcolm^  son  of  Bartholf,  the  auceatcir  of  the  famihea  ot 
the  name  of  Leslie,  is  add  reaped  to  all  true  subjects,  layer  clcricaK /VflwoV,  '  ■' *  FM* 
miiujis,  ft  /kotU.   Hei-e  the  German  elemeata  are  strongly  marked,  the  Scandin:i  \y 

omitted;  yet»  lou^  before  the  date  of  this  charter,  there  were  not  "ttantiiig,  a  ^     ri  a 

leas  proportioa,  Scaudinavian  inFreLlienia  in  the  population  of  Abetdeessh ire.'*  ^iiieut.>CoL 
Furbea  Leslie's  *'  Early  Baces  of  Scotland/*) 

t  The  C'haukian  and  Menapian  tribal  names  in  Ireland,  and  Tacitiia*  remark  on  the 
Clerman  origin  of  the  Caledonians,  prove  this*  In  regard  to  the  early  p^e-I^.^mnu  scttiG' 
uteiit  of  North  Britain  by  Teutonic  tribes,  Dr.  Bruce,  in  his  "  Roman  Wall,"  Bays: — *'Vitre«, 

or  Viteres,  or  V'etercs,  is  a  god  whose  name  is  conBned  to  the  North  of  Britain Vithria 

in  a  name  of  Odio  ;  eee  '  Death  song  of  Lodbroc/  ....  If  Vetcrca  and  the  Scandinnrian 
Oil  111  be  identical^  we  are  thus  furnished  "with  evidence  of  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  in  Kngland/'  Vithrir  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  twelve  names  of  the  greftt 
ffcrmanie  itmh  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  both  in  the  Divine  Lays  of  the  £dda  and  in 
tho  Prose  Kdda  which  contains  the  exegetic  catechism  of  the  North  Teatonie  race.  The 
**  Fnsiian  Sea"  (Mare  Frisiacum),  that  is,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  the  north,  and  the  **  Saxoa 
Sbofc,"  so  called  in  Roman  times,  of  southern  Endand,  are  additional  evidence  of  early 
<6cruian  settlements  here,  long  before  Hcngist  and  Horsa. 
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or  charm  for  the  cure  of  aii  illucss,  wlncli  is  still  current  lo  Shetland,  and 
'  which  bears  marks  of  the  stalT-rime  in  the  later  iveakened  form,  be^ns 
fit^  these  words  :  "  A  fion  cam  ow'r  fa  Nora  way."  Of  these  mystic 
fatcr-beings — the  fines  who  have  intercourse  with  the  Imman  race — 
something  more  will  have  to  be  said  hereafter.  They  have  certainly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Finnic  or  Ugrian  race. 

Under  a  Keltic  gar bj  not  a  few  Germanic  myths  are  evidently  hidden 
|ic  tie  Highlands— even  as  the  physical  appearance  of  some  of  the  men 
there,  together  with  the  names  of  several    places^  stUl  points   to   that 
ihrmer  Norse   connection.     Nearly   every    Scotch   loch   has   a  Water- 
borae    or     Water-bull     story.     Mr.    J.    R  Campbell^  in   his   '^  West 
Highland  Tales/^  says,  in  regard  to  the  Water- kelpie,  that  **  the  tales 
of  Xorwegian  sailors  are  similar  in  this  respect/'  and  that  ^^  the  Celtic 
di^acter  ha^i,  in  fact,  much  which  savours  of  a  tribe  who  are  boatmen 
bj  compulsion,   and  would  be   horsemen   if  they  could.     Though   the 
western  islanders  are  fearless  boatmen,  and  brave  a  teiTiblc  sea  in  very 
frail  boats,  very  few  of  them  arc  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  there  arc  not 
TEmij  who   are  professed    sailors .^^      Speaking   of    the    Dragon   which 
Itaimts  Highland  sea-lochs,  Mr.  Campbell  observes   that  Gaelic  stories 
siirely  had  the  same  origin  as  the  Norse  sea-serpent  and  the  great  sea- 
snake  ia  the  Edda  which  encircled  the  whole  earth.     "  The  bodily  shape 
"might  have  been  that  of  a  survivor  of  an  extinct  species,  the  attributes 
tiose  of  a  sea-god."'* 

Scotch  fay-lore  also  shows  strong  traces  of  German ic  influence. 
Ijfich  Nigdal  boasts  of  a  Nix  '^  with  long  yellow  hair,  like  ripe 
conii^'*  and  this  same  yellow  Germanic  hair  is  the  mark  of  other 
Scotch  and  also  Welsh  nymphs,  exactly  as  of  the  German  ones, 
Nigdal  itself — the  name  both  of  a  lake  and  of  a  rock  near  it— is  a 
*J^ticant  word,  apparently  in  connection  with  the  tribe  of  the 
dickers,  Necks,  or  Nixes,  as  well  as  of  the  Nuggle, 


Till. 

It  is  a  motewortby  point,  that  in  Welsh  folklore  the  typical  Water- 
Horse  and  Water-Bull  should  be  wantirig,  whilst  Scotland  has  them, 
^i  even  Ireland  has  its  Elf  Bull,  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Welsh  tales 
1*ak  only,  here  and  there,  of  water-cows,  or  of  sheep  mystically  con- 
nected with  the  lakes.  The  fact  is,  Wales — barring  its  Flemish 
'^nii^ation^ — ^is  a  far  more  purely  Keltic,  or  rather  Kelt-Iberian, 
<^iitry  than  Ireland  is.  In  Wales,  consequently,  the  remnants  of  a 
^ater. worship  creed  arc  less  numerous. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  Scotland,  the  Northmen  were  for  centuries  invaders 
^^  fillers  under  the  name  of  Eaatmen,  Danes,  Lochlanners,  and  ao  forth* 

*  HeM  tliink  ;  "Yea,  yt-now's  Froyja  4  htCr, 
A  comlaiid  sen,  breeze- waved,  so  fair  i— 
tSnre  Ingborg*&,  that  like  gold -net  trembles 
Hound  rose  and  lily,  hem  rese  tables. 

sr'i  •'  Fridtbjo{8  S«ga;^*  trwielated  by  George  StephenB,  i.  18.) 
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These  vikiog  '^ sca-swonls^'  and  ''scaly  motisters" from  over  the  norlbeni 
waters  raiist  have  left  a  great  deal  of  their  wondrous  water-tales  in  the 
countries  they  overran  and  held  tor  a  while.  Their  bloodj  too,  is  still 
recognizable  in  sonic  Irish  types.  In  the  Isle  of  Alan,  where  the 
Northmen  also  ruled  for  centuries,  we  again  corae  upon  the  Water- Horse 
under  the  name  of  Glashtin^  Glashtan,  or  Glashan  (glaise,  ylais,  or  glas, 
in  Keltic  speech,  signifies  a  small  stream;  ghs  also  the  sea).  The 
Manx  AVater-IIorsCj  furthermore,  occurs  under  the  name  of  the  Euach 
Skeibh,  or  Fairy  Stallion.  Of  the  Glashtan  it  is  said,  as  of  tJie 
Shctlandic  Nuggle,  and  the  Scotch  Kelpie,  that  he  *'  attacks  lonely 
women /^ 

It  is  different  in  "Wales,  where  the  Gcrmaiiic  race  has  made  but  a 
slight  imprint.  No  doubt,  water- worship  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Keltic  race  in  various  forms.  We  need  only  refer  to  surh  divine  or 
semi-divine  figures  as  Divona,  whom  tlie  Koman  poet  Ausonius  men- 
tions; to  Oovana,  Fynou,  Gwenidw,  and  other  Kymric  goddesses  of  the 
deep ;  or  to  Dylan,  the  Sou  of  the  Wave.  Some  of  tlicsc  latter  forms 
are,  however,  of  doubtful  Kymric  genuineness*  Among  the  tales  about 
water-demons,  there  is  one  in  the  Welsh  Triads  about  the  Afanc, 
which  has  a  curious  contact,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Biblical  story  of 
the  Flood,  on  the  other  with  Vedic  myths,*  There  are  also  in  Welsh 
folk-lore  a  few  stories  about  mystic  cows  that  come  up  from  lakes  and 
mingle  with  the  cattle  of  farmeris,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter^'« 
dairy  produce. 

But  the  peculiar  Scottish,  Shctlandic^  Icelandic,  Scantiinaviun,  and 
Kjermau  myths  about  Water-bulls  and  Water-horses  are  nlj^cnt  in 
Wales. 

The  mermaid  and  Lady  of  the  Lake  stories  also  ai*c  less  sirongiy  j 
•developed  on  Kymric  ground,  in  comparison  with  the  prolific  imageiy  of  j 
the  Teutonic  water-cult,  though  Wales  is  otherwise  fertile  enough  inJ 
mythological  creations.  Nix-talcs  arct  however,  numerous  in  the  Isle  of  | 
JIan  where  the  Northmen  had  been  for  centuries.  *'  Mermen  and  xner-  I 
maids '^— says  Mr.  G,  W^aldron,  in  "The  Histon^  and  Description  of^ 
the  Isle  of  Man"   (London,  1744) — '^  have  lx»en  frequently  seen.    Many 

surprising  stories  of  these  amphibious  creatures  have  I  been  told J 

There  is  not  a  creek  or  cranny  in  this  island,  but  what  is  haunted  eithcri 

*  Tbtj   Hev.  John  DavIeSt   ^  SaDakrit    scholar   to    whom  I  Am  ludoHed  for    90iimm 
Keltic  iodication^i,  ^Tites  :—** There  is  a  cttTioiia  mythologicjil  retrr  ^    -  -  .*  ..    »  .-^^qj^  1 

Ofdled  A&uic,  in  the  Old  Welah  Triada,     The  story  iucludtti  a  pr.  Itl 

18  ibis:  *  The  %ki\\  of  »fydd  naf  Neitkm  ( Divine  Lord  of  theW»t«?rv  _.  _  _  „,  .uid  J 

female  of  every  aiiiiiial,   when  the  lake   Llion  broke  ont/     Thtn  loUowcd  'the  drawing  <iM 
llwj  Afanc  out  of  the  lake  by  the  bniBebed  oxco  of  Iln  (ladArn  (Hu  the  Mighty),  «o  that  i%\ 
burst  out  no  more*'     Hu  ia  pixibably  a  contracted  form  r>f  llut(»«  a  luuuc  fur  the  i^nxx.     H^jI 
w  rcprefented  as  bein^  the  tir^  ehk-ftain  of  the  Kymric  race  ;  no  doubt  a  deified  hero  6f  all 
prc-biatoric  ago.     The  oxen  of  the  (iinl  are  «iiid  to  bellow  hi  ihii  thirixlter  ;  t 
iijfct    that  the  A/jtnc    rci>re8eiitj»    the    dark   cloud-denion    i"airk'd    nrt    b^ 
In  Uie  ilig  Veda,  Indra  is  Eotnetimes  called  tlie  DuU,  .*iii'3  ^<iui<  <iTii«  k  i,ih  ti 
called     (U,  V.  x.,  3,  2,  andi.,a3»  13.»     It  it  used  to  delT  Ui4|| 

inonstor  of  dirknciathat  controb  them,  or  tc*  slay  the  ;.  i^  V,l 

i.,  83.  Un  IL)  1 
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with  fairies  or  ghosts.*'     As  to  the  Lake  Fairies,  people  "are not  in  the 
least  a&aid  of  them,  but  on   the   contrary  rejoice  whenever  visited  by 
them,  as  supposing  them  Friends  to  Mankind,  and  that  they  never  come 
iiitbout  bringing  good  fortune  along  with  them**' 

I  may  point  out  here  that  Freyr  and  Freyja^  who  were  connected  with 
tk  Vana  circle  of  Germanic  Water -Deities,  and  their  father,  the  sea- 
pxl  Njiird,*  were  eminently  bringera  of  fortune*  To  tlm  day^  there- 
TTomen  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere — as  is  well  known  to  German 
officials  who  have  to  do  with  the  department  of  lost  things — carry  in 
their  purses  a  dozen  or  more  fish-scales^  whichj  they  think,  "  brings  luck 
aud  money /^ 

As  to  the  Welsli  Nix-tales,  some  of  these  are   perhaps  traceable  to 

llie  Flemish,  that  is,  Nether  German,  immigration. f     It  is   noteworthy 

ilio  that  Kymric  lakc-nyniphs,  too,  should  have  yellow  hair,  blue  eyes^ 

id  ro*y  cheeks,    exactly    like   those     of     Germany,       Such    striking 

laractcristics  are   at  all  events  not    mentioned  without  reason    in  the 

mythological  tales  or  ancestral  stories  of  primitive  races.    Thus,  HeUenie 

heroes,  and  even  deities    were  not  nn frequently  described  as  fair-haired, 

Apbrodite,  Ares,  Daphne,  Hclei],  Aehilleus,  were  blonde  ]  not  to  Kpeak  of 

Snn-god  who,  of  course,  had  golden  hair.      Little   coloured  images^ 

Iterly  discovered   at   Tauagra,   in    Greece,   most  faithfully  show   this 

awnc  golden   hair   and   the   blue  eyes,  whilst,    no  doubt,  the  aboriginal 

ibes  whom  the  Hcllcnie  invaders  overthrew,  and  with  whom  they  be* 

Cime  blended,   were    a   dark-complexioned   race,    whose   characteristics 

gwdually  got  once  more  tlic  upper  hand  in  the  later  Greek  race. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  without  some   deeper  meaning    that   among  the 

iaiuly  J  ark-haired  Welsh  people,  among  whom  there  is  only  a  sprinkling 

rcJdbh  hair,  the  Nixcs^  whenever  they    turn  up,  should  have  golden 

is  and  blue  eyes. 

IX, 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  enter  more  deeply,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
'^'^  ihe  differences  of  colour  so  clearly  marked  iu  Indian  Folk-lore^  as 
*^n  as  in  the  llig-Veda,  \\\  reference  to  the  Aryan  conquerors  on  the 
'^^ehand  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  on  the  other.  A  tlnv  indications  may 
"•^^ffice.  In  one  of  the  Indian  fairy  talcs  collected  by  Miss  ]Maivc  Sttkea 
i^^lcutia^  1879)   we  read : — '^  He  was  so  struck  by  her  beauty.     For 

*  ^yW  «  IncAntatioQ,  23  : — *'  He  iXjGrd)  ia  so  ricli  rvnd  wealthy  that  be  may  grant  to  all 
Hhoaj^^  to  bim,  all  kintls  of  goods,  estatcrsi  aa  well  as  movable  property.** 
<^  '*Thai  TfloLited  capo  which  fonns  the  comity  of  Peinbntke  was  looked  upon  as  a  land 
^^^V^iry  hy  the  rest  <«i  ^Vales,  long  after  it  had  hc'oii  settled  hy  the  Flemings  in  1 1  IS.     A 
-i  snpfioscd  t<»  cover  this  8«a-Lrtrt  proiiioutory  ;  the  inhabitants  talked  in  an 
jarjy^im  that  was  neither  English,  nor  French^  nor  \Vcl«!h  ;  and  ont  of  its  misty 
.uiic  fairies  of  a  wondrons  sort,  and  acconuta  of  miracles  marveOoTis  beyond  beb«£« 
'  and  Christianity  spoke  together  from  tliii  strange  country,  and  one  conld  not 
Kiich  to  be  most  amaised,  the  |)agan  or  tlie  priest/*    (**'BritiHh  Goblins  :  Welsh  Folk- 
Fftjry   >fytho1ogy,   Logemk  and  Traditional'     By  Wirt  Sike«,      1880.)      It  need 
fcly  l»e  ftai'd  that  the  *' jargon"  of  the  Hi'tiiinga  ia  the  Nether  German  (Ned crdu its ch) 
I,  the  same  aa  that  of  the  Dutch,  the  nearest- of -kin  to  the  Netbcr  German  spoken  all 
"  » German  Uctan  aiul  Uie  Baltic — in  fact,  tho  language  u|>on  which  the  English 
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she  liad  a  fair^  fair  sikin,  rosy  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  rosy  lips,  golden  eye- 
lashes, and  golden  eye-brows,  and  goklen  hair."      So  also,  Seventee  Bai,  ] 
the  Daisy  Lady,  is  thus  described  i — '^  Iler  eyes  were  like   two  stars ;  j 
her  golden  hair  fell  in  ripples  to  her  feet ;  she  was  singing  to  herself/'* 
NoWj  these  are  evidently  ancient  characteristics  of  a  conquering  race  in 
India,      Popular  tales  often    preserve  facts  of  this  kind;   thus  in   the 
Cornish  tales  collected  by  Bottrell,  we  still  find  the  red  hair   of  thej 
Danish  invaders  clearly  remembered   to   this  day.     "  You   red-haired 
Dauc  V  was  an  expression  used  but   a  few  months   ago  in  a  Cornish  j 
assault  case. 

Sir  Nc\^lle  Cham!>erlain  says  that  '^  if  you  wish  to  praise  a  native  {in 
India)  for  his  valom-  and  brave  conduct,  you  say  to  him,  '  Your  coun- 
tenance is  red/  and  that  nothing  is  worse  than  to  tell  him  his  *facc  is 
black/'  ^^  And  this  is  what  ^Ir.  Box  well  says  about  the  expression  1 
'•  Kulii  ddmi "  in  the  fairy  talcs* — "The  stories  are  of  the  Aryan  con- 
querors from  beyond  the  Indus  ;  distinguished  by  their  fair  skin  from 
the  dark  aborigines  of  India.  In  Vedic  times  J'wrfffl,  colour,  is  used  for 
stock  or  blood,  as  the  Latins  used  Nomen^'  (Corap.  Rig- Veda,  i,,  101 ; 
ii.j  4;  iii.,  31).  The  Riymidl  of  the  Edda  has  simitarly  preserved 
the  characteristics  of  the  *'  red-faced,  bright-eyed,  fair-haired"  Teutonic  ' 
conquerors  of  Scandinavia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  *^  dark-skinnetb 
bandy-legged,  flat-nosed/'  conquered  race  on  the  other — tlic  latter  being 
evidently  a  Turanian,  Finn,  and  Lapp  people. 

It  may  be,  as  Jliss  Maive  Stokes  remarks,  that  tliough  the  con- 1 
querors  from  the  North  were  fairer  and  ruddier  than  the  aborigines,  and 
though  the  high -caste  natives  arc  to  this  day  still  fairer  than  the  descen- 
dants of  the  aboriginal  races,  yet  the  phrases  "  Y'our  cheeks  arc  red," 
and  *^  he  is  only  a  black  mau,^*  do  not  in  every  instance  account  for  the 
golden  hair  and  the  fair  skin  of  so  many  Indian  princes  and  princesses  j 
in  folk-lore  sturics.  Solar  heroes  are  often,  no  doubt,  thus  descriljed 
as  to  their  colour,  from  obvious  reasons.  Yet  I  believe  ttiat  as  regards 
the  still  cun'cnt  folk- tales,  the  colour  holds  good  in  a  great  many  cases 
for  a  real  mark  of  Aryan  or  I cdo- Germanic  descent ;  all  the  more  so 
because  the  leaders  of  that  race  boasted  of  a  solar  origin,  to  which  their 
hair — "  red  like  gold"^ — and  their  sky*blue  eyes,  easily  lent  themselves. 

Even  in  Sir  G.  Grey's  "  Polynesian  ilythology"  we  find  a  remarkable 
description  of  fairies  by  a  people  who  once  possessed  fragments  of 
ancient  poems,  dating  from  the  time  before  they  had  reached  their  ] 
present  home — poems  now  unfortunately  lost.  There,  too,  we  see,  that 
**  the  fairies  arc  a  very  numerous  people ;  merry,  cheerful,  and  always 
singing,  like  the  cricket.  Their  appearance  is  that  of  human  beings, 
.mearly  resembling  a  Enropenn'i  ;  their  hair  being  vcrg  fair,  and  sa  is  their 
Wi«,  They  are  very  diftercut  from  the  Alaories,  and  do  not  resemble 
them  at  all/* 

This  open-*  up  a  large  question  of  ethnological  and  historical  import ; 


'  nlJ  T). 
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it  the  answer  is  difficult;  owing  to  the  loss  of  so  much  heroic  poetiy 
lad  folk-lore  among  the  Maories,  Sir  G,  Grey  himself,  who  thought 
r little,  as  he  himself  says,  of  cither  the  Saxon,  Scandinaviauj  or  Keltic 
r fystems  of  mythology— which  he   evidently  did  not  understand— was, 

perhaps,  not  the  very  best   instrument   for   saving  whatever  there  was 

itill  left  of  those  precious  relics  of  ilaori  antiquity. 


Tbe  foregoing,  which  may  seem  to  be  a  digression,  sheds  some  light 
upon  folk-tales  of  those  parts  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  whicli  have 
Keltic  or  Kelt- Iberian  precedeuts,  or  which  formerly  partook— so  far 
as  speech  and  bodily  appearance  are  a  guide — of  that  ethnological 
(character. 

Atuoug  Cornish  fishermen,  there  are  or  were  tales  about  "  mcrry- 
niiidf  "  and  ''  mcrry-mcn  ^^;  that  is,  mer-raaids  aud  mer-men.  Now,  in 
Cornwall,  dark-haired  Iberiau,  Pboenikian,  Keltic,  and  Roman  (in  other 
word^,  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Aryan^  or  rather  Etrusco* Aryan)  races 
hare  mixed.  We  might,  therefore,  expect  the  inhabitants  of  the  watery 
tlfiu-land  in  Cornwall  to  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  those  races. 
Yet,  we  find  that  when  the  Cornish  mermaid  makes  her  toilet,  by 
the  noontide  sun,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  hair  she  combs  is 
"yellow  as  gold/^*  The  Cornish  fairies,  also,  have  a  Queen  %vhoschair 
ii "  like  golden  threads."  Naturally,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
merry-maid  of  Cornwall— the  relation  of  the  Breton  '^  morverch,^'  and 
of  the  Irish  *^merrow  "  or  '^  moruach  '^ — is  not  of  northern,  Germanic, 
*t  any  rate  of  a  different  extraction  from  that  of  the  less  fair  races  who 
'>elieved,  or  still  believe,  in  her. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  traces  of  the  semi-divioe  fauna  of  the  sea,  as  well 
^  the  romantic  stories  about  the  charmful  Nix  tribe^  and  their  longing 
r  the  love  of  the  human  race,  become  fainter  on  the  more  Keltic  or 
elt-Iberian  ground  of  this  country.  One  of  these  less  distinct  traces 
**  to  be  found  in  the  Irish  Phooka,t  w  ho  plays  pranks  similar  to  the  Neck, 
*«le  Nuggle,  or  the  Kelpie ;  but  no  aquatic  nature  specially  characterizes 
^im,J  Wales,  Cornwall,  Ireland,  might,  as  countries  powerfully 
hashed  or  surrounded  by  the  sea,  be  expected  to  yield  a  rich  crop  of 
^ose  ocean-born  tales.  The  reverse  is,  however,  the  fact.  The  tales 
tbere  do  not  bear  comparison  with  the  Scotch,  Icelandic,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Danish,  or  Gcrmau  ones.  ^*  As  the  mermaid  superstition/' 
Writes*  Mr,  Wirt  Sikes,  the  last  explorer  of  Welsh  fairy-lore,  ^Ms  seem- 
ingly absent  in  Wales,  so  there  are  no  fairy  tales  of  maidens  who  lure 

•  **  Popular  Romances  of  tho  West  of  Eugland/'     By  Robert  Utint. 
t  Fliooka^  Pooka,  and  Fuck  are  no  doubt  related  to  each  otber.    In  Germany  (Scblcawig- 
Boletein)  there  are  Uau9-Puckcn,^Piickflof  the  Hotise,  domestic  spirits.  Puck  m  tlio  sorvaat 
of  Oboroti  ftod  Titauia ;  and  Oberon  h  but  a  BomADiz^  form  of  tbe  Cermsui  Eltiu-kiug 
Albericb, 

t  **  Note*  on  the  Fdk.lore  of  the  Northern  Comitie*  of  EngUnd  and  tbe  Bordera/'    By 
WiUiam  Henderson. 
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mortals  to  tteir  doom  beneath  tlie  water,  as  tlie  Dracae  did  women  and 
chiklreiij  and  as  the  Nymph  of  the  Lurley  did  marriageable  young  men. 
But  it  is  believed  that  there  are  several  old  Welsh  families  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Gwragcdd  Annwn  (elfin  dames  who  dwelt  under  the 
water),  as  in  the  case  of  the  Meddygon  My dd fair.  The  familiar  Welsh 
name  of  Morgan  is  sometimeB  thought  to  signify  *  Born  of  the  Sea/ 
,  .  .  ,  But  the  class  of  stories  in  which  a  mortal  marries  a  water* 
maiden  is  large,  and  while  the  local  details  smack  of  the  soil,  the  general 
idea  is  so  like  in  lands  far  remote  from  each  other  as  to  indicate  a 
common  origin  in  pre-historic  times/' 

Now,  it  is  strange  that  countries  of  so  strong  an  oceanic  character  as 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland  should,  comparatively  speaking,  have  kept 
so  weak  a  hold  upon  those  ancient  myths,  if  their  inhabitants  possessed 
them  of  ohL  And  when  we  see  that  in  the  stories  they  have  retained, 
the  ma  in  incidents  run  parallel  with  the  fuller  and  widespread  tales  of 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Britain,  and  that  a  name  like  that  of  the 
Kelpie  cannot  be  explained  from  the  native  CJaelic  tongue,  the  hypothesis 
of  a  fresh  imprint  of  mythology  having  been  made  by  the  Germanic 
invasion  upon  the  Keltic  or  Kelt- Iberian  people  of  the  North-west  and 
the  West,  is  one  difficult  to  avoid. 

Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we  find  in  Kelt-lberian  parts  some 
mythical  vestige  of  Nix-blood,  as  in  the  traditions  of  the  0*Flahcrty, 
O'Snllivan,  and  iracnamara  families.  These  families,  even  like  a  consi- 
derable number  of  people  in  northern  lands,  are  said  to  trace  their  descent 
from  the  amorous  attachment  of  mer-raen  and  mer-maids  to  human 
beings.*  But  these  arc  sporadic  talcs  on  Keltic  soil.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Germanic  North,  the  water  and  the  land  swarm  with  wondrous 
creatures,  either  in  the  shai>e  of  bulls  aod  horses,  or  in  the  guise  of 
beautiful  Nixes,  who,  unlike  the  southern  ones  generally,  do  not  end  in 
a  fisbv  form,  but  arc  throughout  of  human  shape,  and  longingly  bent 
upon  the  intermixture  with  mankind. 

Of  these  and  their  liighcr  divine  connection,  as  well  as  of  the 
philosophical  ra caning  of  the  Teutonic  water-cult,  the  next  article  will 
give  an  account,  A  further  comparison  will  then  be  drawn  between  the 
Scottish,  Shetlandic,  and  other  (fcrnianic  water-tales.  Proof  will  also 
be  adduced  that,  even  as  the  Norse  Aesir  are  no  doubt  related  to  the 
Vcflic  Asuras,  so  the  Teutonic  Vaenir,  or  Water-deities,  of  whom  tlie 
Edda  speaks,  bear  in  their  very  name  the  trace  of  connection  with 
ancient  Indo-Aryan  speech  and  mythology,  and  therefore  really 
constituted  an  older  or  separate  circle  of  Gods,  before  the  Asa  creed 
became  the  prevailing  one  among  the  Teuton  race* 
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L  "ITTHILE  ilr.  Spencer's  primary  is  Iiis  critical^  Lis  secondary  or 
'  *  derivative  is  his  coDstructive  Philosophy.  These  stand  more 
itt  accidental  than  essential  relations,  form  two  systems  rather  than 
Lone,  a  reasoned  and  integral  whole.  It  is  in  his  Secondary  Philo- 
I  «ophy  that  Mr.  Spencer  stands  hefore  us  as  a  positive  and  creative 
thinker.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  great  doctrines — his  theory 
of  the  Creational  Cause  and  Iiis  theory  of  the  Creational  Method,  The 
firat  is  represented  by  his  doctrine  of  Force,  the  i^erond  by  his  doctrine 
of  Evolution.  These  it  is  necessary  to  distingiiish  and  hokl  distinct. 
In  his  exposition,  indeed,  the  two  arc  indissoluble^  and,  as  it  were, 
organically  associated.  Evolution  is  made  a  necessary  deduction  from 
the  doctrine  of  Force,  and  the  Cosmos  a  no  less  necessary  deduction  from 
tbeir  combined  being  and  action.  Tbe  inevitable  logical  alternatives 
appear  to  be — witliunt  Force  no  doctrine  of  Evolntion  is  possible,  with 
Evolution  the  doctrine  as  to  Force  is  necessary.  But  the  truth  is, 
I>erhaps*  rather  the  precise  opposite — -grant  Evolution  to  be  the  creational 
Method,  and  Force  must  be  denied  to  be  the  creational  Cause. 

There  is  to  be  no  attempt  here  to  question  or  deny  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution ;  it  is,  indeed,  frankly  accepted.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Spencer  has  discovered  the  formula  in  which  it  mast  be  stated,  or 
that  his  statement  of  it  is  correct  and  scicntitict  philosophical  and 
exhaustive.  It  meatis  very  much  the  contrary ;  Mr,  Spenccr*s  doctrine 
is  too  a  priori  and,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  imhistorical  to  be 
scientific,  and  is  too  narrow  and  one-sided,  too  entirely  excludes  certain 
factors  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  be  philosophical. 
The  more  complex  the  processes  become,  the  more  violent  and  fantastic 
grow  Afr.  Spencer's  application  of  his  law,  and  the  more  unhistorical 
liis  Interpretations.     But  this  is  to  anticipate  ;  it  is  enough,  meanwhile. 
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to  affirm,  the  crcatioiial  method  is  liere  held  to  be  Eyolutional^  its  history 
narrates  a  progress  and  exhibits  a  process  best  named  developmental. 
Witliout  this  notion  a  Philosophy  of  Religion  were  impossible,  for  with- 
out it  there  could  he  no  scientific  study  of  man  and  his  religions.  We 
cannot  refuse  to  apply  the  principle  or  idea  that  underlies  and  vivifies 
the  study  of  man  in  history  to  the  interpretation  alike  of  man  and 
Nature,  to  the  vaster  problems  that  relate  to  their  being  and  becoming, 
to  their  birth  and  growth.  But  to  allirm  Evolution  as  the  fittest  ex- 
pression yet  given  to  tlic  idea  of  the  creative  process  or  mode,  is  only 
to  make  it  the  more  necessary  that  we  examine  it  and  the  doctrine  as 
to  the  creative  cause  in  their  mutual  and,  as  it  were,  exegctical 
relations. 

In  Mr,  Spencer's  Synthetic  System,  Force  is  the  fundamental  and 
cardinal  doctrine,  the  ultimate  truth  of  his  constructive  Philosophy. 
Without  it  he  could  not  formulate  his  doctrine  of  Evolution,  without  the 
two  combined  he  could  not  deduce  his  phenomenal  or  created  universe- 
For  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  his  univci'sc  is  a  pure  deduction,  his 
*'  Book  of  Genesis  ^^  a  simple  yet  stupendous  creation  of  the  a  jn'hri 
method.  He  has  not  reasoned  upwards  from  the  world  to  its  cause ;  he 
has  reasoned  downwards  from  the  cause  to  the  world.  There  is  not  in 
the  whole  liistoiy  of  Philosophy  a  more  signal  instance  of  a  system  spun 
out  of  its  maker's  consciousness,  though  it  may  stand  as,  after  Lucretius, 
the  most  splendid  example  of  the  speculations  or  abstractions  of  Meta- 
physics cluthed  ill  the  generalizations  of  Science.  In  a  far  more 
eminent  degree  than  the  argument  of  Descartes  or  Clarke  as  to  the 
being  of  God,  Mr,  Spencer's  argument  as  to  the  creation  of  the  world 
is  a  priori.  His,  like  theirs,  rests  on  ''  a  necessary  datum  of  conscious- 
ness;^* hut  theirs,  unlike  his,  was  a  rational  and  reasoning  consciousness, 
most  rational  when  most  compelled  to  articulate  its  primary  and  necessary 
beliefs.  In  an  u  priori  argument  everything  depends  on  the  truth  or 
validity  of  the  fundamental  assumption,  and  so  our  first  concern  must 
be  with  Mr  Spcncer^s, 

To  jMr.  Spencer,  Force  is  "  the  ultimate  of  ultimates."*     "  Space  and 
Time,  Matter  and  Motion,"  though  "  apparently  all  necessary  data  of 
intelligence,^'  "  arc   either  built  up   or   extracted    from    experiences  of. 
Force/'     *'  Manifestations  of  force  are  of  two   fundamentally  different: 
classes,"  "  the  force  by  which  matter  demonstrates  itself  to  us  as  exU 
ing,  and  the  force  by  which  it  demonstrates  itself  to  us  as  acting."t  TI 
former  is  named  matter,  the  latter  motion.    Matter,  of  course,  carries  witU] 
it  the  idea  of  indestructibility ,J  motion  the  idea  of  continuity,}  and  tb 
two  combined  allow  the  doctrine  of  ^'  the^  Persistence  of  Force"  to  I 
formulaterl,||      The  next  step  requires  a  slight  change,  an  h  is  added  t 
the  causal  term,  where  Force  stood  Forces  are  now  made  to  stand,  and 
80  to  "persistence*' '^ relations'^  that  likewise  persist.f     But  now  thi 


* 
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idatcd  must  be  active  forces,  transformable,  yet  in  every  change  exacting 
a  result  equivalent  to  the  energy  expcodcd;*  must,  too,  iu  changing 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  greatest  traction,  or  the  resultant 
of  the  two,t     So  their  niovenients  must  be  rhythmical,  measured,  as 
it  vcrc,  an   orderly  and  musical  jirogrcssion^J      Now  that  the  simple 
"ultimate  of  ultimatcs  "  has  been  formulated  into  this  complex  notion, 
it  becomes  easily  possible  to  formulate  a  law  the  persistent,  related  and 
active  Forces  shall  obey.     Hence  emerges  the  Law  of  Evolution  with  its 
necessary  counterpart,  the  Law  of  Dissolution.^      In  Evolution,  Matter 
is  integrated.  Motion  dissipated,  and,   in   the  process,  Matter  '^passes 
from  an  indefinite,   incoherent    homogeneity    to    a   definite,   coherent 
lieterogeneit^V'  "^vhile  *'  the  retained  Motion  undergoes  a  parallel  trans- 
formation.''"I  |      With    the    interpretation   of   this  law   I    am   not   here 
specifically  concerned,  and  so  need  not  pause  over  the  factors  or  laws  by 
which  it  accomplishes  its  most  wonderful  works,  *^  the  iustability  of  the 
Homogeneous,"   'Uhe  IMulti plication  of   cfiects,"  and  "Segregation.** 
Eaough,  there  is  here  visible,  in  roughly^dotted  outline,  '^the  high  priori 
«>aJ"  along  which  our  adventurous   world-builder   has  travelled  from 
"the  necessary  datum  of  consciousness'*  to  the  scene  of  his  operations, 
and  it  savs  much  for  his  strength  and  sobriety  of  brain  that  he  has  not 
grown  giddy  on  the  daring  and  lofty  way.      It  were  hardy,  nay,  fool- 
hardy, to  follow,  even  though  allowed  to  cling  to  his  skirts,  and  so  wo 
niust  be  contented   with  humbly   examining  his   starting-point.      Tha 
*^i^"ght  of  way '*  can  be  nowhere  so  well  disputed   as  at  the  gap  in  the 
fence, 

Wc  begin,   then,   with  ^' the  ultimate   of  ultiraates,"  noting  at  the 
outset  that  the  doctrine  of  Force,  as  here  formulated,  is  iu  no  respect 
Ptysical^ — the  only  physical    thing   about   it   is   its  name — but  in  the 
^c>st    eminent    degree    metaphysical.      And  it   must    be   studied    and 
^''*ticised   on    all   its  metaphysical  sides  before  its  true  significance  or 
^ii^igiiificance    can    be   seen.     These    sides  may  be  said   to  be    three, 
^^t<jlogical,  psychological  and  cosjnical,  or  the  doctrine  of  Force  in  its 
^'^lution  (1)  to  the  Absolute,  (2)  to  Experience   or  Consciousness,  (3)  to 
HP*^  Universe,  where  it  is  the  assumed  or  known  cause  of  all  phenomena, 
^^*^o  cause  of  all  that,  appearing  to  consciousness,  creates  alike  our  outer 
^**cl  inner  world. 

L  What  is  the  relation  of  Force  to  the  Absolute?  In  what  way  is 
^'  related  to  the  Unknown,  which  is  the  ultimate  and  causal  Being  ? 
"Xhe  undccomposable  mode  of  consciousness  "  termed  force,  '^  cannot,'^ 
^«i  are  assured,  "  be  itself  the  Power  manifested  to  us  through  pheno- 
^f?na/'^  To  assume  their  identity  were  to  be  "  betrayed  into  alternative 
^^possibilities  of  thought."  And  so  ^'  force,  as  we  know  it,  can  be 
^'^^garded  only  as  a  certain  conditioned  cfFcet  of  the  unconditioned 
^^uac/' "  a  relative  reality  indicating  to  us  an  absolute  reality  by  which 

♦  *»rirat  Principle*;^  107-'222.  f  /?m/.  223-248.  *  Ibid.  250-271. 
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it  is  iin mediately  produccfl/*  So  far  all  seems  intelligible  ;  the  known 
Forcej  "  the  ultimate  of  ultimates'^  in  the  Constructive  Philosophy,  the 
starting- paint  and  basis  of  interpretative  though tj  is  an  effect,  at  once  a 
consequence  and  correlative  of  some  Force  imknowo.  But  how  are 
cause  and  effect  related  ?  Do  they  in  nature  and  character  correspond  ? 
A  consistent  agnosticism  would  simply  answer,  "  we  cannot  tell ;"  but 
construction  may  be  too  necessitous  to  meet  the  claims  of  consistency. 
*'  The  force  we  arc  immediately  conscious  of  ^^  '^ does  not  persist/'^  but 
the  creative  or  causal  Force  must  be  persistent.  So  the  force  we  know 
cannot  be  the  creative  Force,  and  lu  its  search  for  this  creative  Force 
constructive  must  fall  back  on  '"^  the  Unknowable"  of  critical  thought. 
Hence  it  is  affirmed  tliat  the  force  that  persists  is  the  "  Absolute  Force  ;^-t 
and  "  by  the  persistence  of  Force,  we  really  mean  the  persistence  of 
some  cause  whicli  transcends  our  knowletlge  and  conception.  In  other 
words,  asserting  the  persistence  of  Force,  is  asserting  an  Unconditioned 
Reality  J  witliout  beginning  or  end." 

ilark,  then,  what  the  agnosticism  ha^J  come  to  ; — the  Unknown  is 
transfigured  and  appears  as  Force,  named  now  and  unknown  no 
Lxnore  !  This  transformation  of  the  unknown  into  Force  is  indeed  a 
r forcible  transformation,  impossible  to  pliysicSj  possible  only  to  deftly 
manipulated  nictapbysics.  For  here  is  the  crewhile  Inscrutable 
handled  J  analyzed,  described  in  terms  stamped  with  all  the  realism 
of  seieuce.  It  is  Force,  permanent,  imperishable,  manifesting  it» 
existence  in  matter,  its  activity  in  motion,  multipliable  into  forcei^  ■ 
having  relations,  capable  of  conversion,  acting  in  obedience  to  mechanical 
laws,  TLe  Primary  Philosophy  elaborately  concealed  an  Absolute  the? 
Derivative  was  aa  cunningly  to  reveal  j  yet  either  process  only  cancels  ■ 
tlie  other.  Substitute  in  the  one  case  Persistent  Force  for  the 
Unknown,  and  tbe  nescience  is  exploded  ;  substitute  in  the  other  the 
Unknown  for  the  Force  that  persists,  and  the  synthetic  philosophy  is 
arrested  at  tbe  threshold,  stands  wistfully  looking  for  the  knowledge 
that  will  not  come,  anxiously  asking  ignorance  for  a  datum  on  which  to 
build  the  worlds.  Of  course,  if  one  means  to  construct  a  universe, 
one  must  get  a  basis  ;  only  it  is  awkward,  if  one  has  pronounced  tbe 
basis  indiseoverable,  to  be  compelled  to  discover  it  after  all. 

:2.  But,  perhaps,  the  transformation  may  be  scientifically  justifiable, 
due  to  necessities  of  thought.  This  i-aiscs  the  second  or  p^^ycho- 
logical  point.  What  evidence  have  we  fur  the  existence  of  Force,  as  _ 
*' the  ultimate  of  ultimatcs?^'  IIow^  do  w^e  come  to  know  Force?  I 
How  can  it  be  proved  that  our  *^  cxpcinences  of  Force  *'  are  primitive 
and  primary,  those  fronx  which  ''  all  other  modes  of  consciousness"  arc 
derived?  These  questions  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  distinctive 
note,  tbe  special  ami  characteristic  doctrine  of  ^Ir.  Speneer^s  psychology; 
what  enables  him  to  be  at  once  empirical  and  constructive,  his  so-calleil 
*'  transfigured    Realism/'      In  order  to  its  right  apprehension  we  must 

*  "FiratPriuciplcs/'  101.  +  Kmi.,  1D2. 
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mark  this — what  Hume  termed    "  inipressions    and    ideas,"  he    terms 

"  maiiifeatatioiis   of  the  unknowable/'      These    arc   distinguished   into 

"  Tivid  and  faint/'  or   those  '^  that   occur   under  the  conditions  called 

Uiose  of  perception/'  and  those  that  *^  occur  noder  the  conditions  knoivn 

IS  those  of  reflection,  or  memory,  or  imagioattou,  or  ideation/^^     This, 

the   **  profoundest    of   distinctions    among  the   manifestations  of  the 

Unknowable/^  "  corresponds  to  the  division  between  object  and  mthjevf/* 

**  ml  itif  and    stffJ*f     TS'ow    observe,    how   much   is  gained    by    thi.^ 

ttncoiith   nonoenclatnrc,— nothing  less   than  the  idea  that   Hume  most 

completely   dissolved,  that   our  modern   Km|>irieisras    have,  as  a  rule, 

eitUer  repudiated  or  made  insignifieautj  the  idea  of  causation.    To  resolve 

subject  and  object  into  **  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable/'  is  to  describe 

them  as  ciTcets  of  a  cause,  to  postulate,  therefore^  the  idea  of  cause,  to 

asmme  this  idea  as  the  very  basis  and  condition  of  psychological  analysis. 

The  transition  from  idea  to  reality, the  trausitionwhichldealisrasj  empirical 

^d  transcendental,  have  found  it  so  hard  to  make,  is  here  made  in  the 

simplest  and  most  efficacious  way,  in  the  terms  that  at  once  flescril>e  and 

dill'crcntiate  subject  and  object,  resolving  them  alike  into  manifestations 

fifa  causal  unkncjwu. 

Bat  now,  granting  the  idea  of  cause,  what  evidence  have  we  tliat 

tiia  cause    is    Force?       We  are  told,^    "it   needs    but  to   remember 

llmt  consciousness  consists   of  changes,  to  scc^  that  the  ultimate  datum 

^^  of  consciousness  must  be  that  of  which  chritigc   is   the   manifestation*'* 

^H  Observe  what  this   means — it  means  that  the  changes  of  couscionsncss 

^B  are  to  consciousness  a  series  of  effects  that  reveal  or  imply  a  cause,  that 

'  they  can  only  be  to  it— so  far  as  they  speak  to  it — effects  of  a  creative  or 

aauifcstcd  Power.      But  why  'f     Mark  the  answer,  **  The  force  by  which 

»e  ourselves  produce  changes,  and  which  serves  to  symbolize  the  cause 

of  changes  in   general,  is  the  final  disclosure  of  analysis."      This  is   a 

^Vpy  example  of  that  not  altogctlicr  unknown  art — sawing  off  the  hranch 

^  which  the  sawyer  sits.      The  force   within   ^*  symbolizes"   the   force 

**thoutj  the  power  '*  by  which   wc  ourselves  produce  changes  '^  is   the 

^'itcrpretative  symbol  of  the  power  which  works  all  the  changes  in  tlie 

WQ^iver^e — i.e.,  man  is  conscious  of  causation  because  he  himself  is  a 

*^^«cious  cause.     The  energy  he  exercises  enables  him  to  apprehend  the 

J^'^os    as  manifested  energy.     Were  he  void  of  force  lie  conld   not 


^^  force ;   were  he  void  of  will  he  could  neither  cognize  nor  recognize 


kill 

^y*  Causation  must  be  an  elcmcut  of  consciousness  before  it  can 
*^^ist  xq  consciousness ;  what  is  without  the  ability  to  act  cannot  nnder- 
'^^nd  an  active  and  acting  energy,  because  without  any  means  of  con- 

,  *^iiig  or  interpreting  cither  action  or  energy  orcansc.  But,  see  M*hcre 
**  lias  carried  us— the  consciousness  whicli  can  apprehend  *^  the  cause 

'^Uanges  in  general*'  is  at  once  a  constituted  and  constitutive  con- 
^^Usncss  ;  behind  the  idea  of  force  is  its  own  interpretative  nature,  and 
^^1^  ultimate  than  '*  the  experience  of  force"  is  the  thouglit  or  its  form 
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that  renders  tbc  experience  possiljle.  And  so  analysis  brings  us  ddW 
to  tills — ^tlic  universe  can  be  a  manifestation  of  power  only  to  a  con- 
scious power,  only  as  man  is  a  cause  can  Nature  speak  to  bim  of  causa- 
tion. Without  a  priori  elements  in  knowlcdgej  knoAv  ledge  of  force  is 
impossible. 

So  it  seems  that  force  is  not  the  rational  ultimate  of  nltimatcs. 
"  Experiences  of  Force  "  are  only  possible  provided  man  is  a  conscious 
force;  were  be  not^  be  could  have  no  such  ex2>eriences»  But  now^ 
though  psychological  proof  of  its  ultimacy  or  primacy  be  not  possible, 
logical  proof  may*  In  the  Cartesian  system  what  could  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  conceived  was  true  ;  it  may  be  the  same  in  the  Spenccrian. 
Unfortunatclyj  there  is  the  critical  Agnosticism :  it  had  demoustrated 
that  '^ultimate  scientific*'  were  as  unthinkable  as  ultimate  religious 
ideas^  aiid^  in  particular^  that  it  is  equally  '*  impossible  to  form  any  idea 
of  Force  in  itself/'  or  "  to  comprehend  either  its  mode  of  exercise  or  its 
law  of  variation.'^*  And  so^  though  man  may  ^^  resolve  appearance* 
into  manifestations  of  Force/"*  he  still  finds  that  it  "passes  all  under- 
standing/^t  The  force^  then/tbatis,  '^the  ultimate  of  nltimates/'  cannot 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  eoneeivcd,  cannot,  therefore^  be  so  known  as  to 
be  scientifically  analyzed,  characterized,  and  described.  Yet  what  in 
itself  we  cannot  "  form  any  idea  of/^  is  made  the  cause  of  the  universe, 
manifested  in  matter  and t motion,  is  calmly  transmuted  into  a  plural^ 
credited  with  relations  and  brought  under  laws.  This  is  a  fcatj  if  not 
supernatural,  yet  contrary  to  Naturej  achieved  by  no  logical  process, 
justified  by  no  psychological  proof  In  reality,  what  is  termed  force  is 
a  pure  metaphysical  abstraction.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  realm  of 
Nature^  is  something  assumed  to  e?c plain  what  is  found  there.  It  is  no 
result  of  experiment  or  scientific  observation,  is  as  purely  a  speculative 
creation  as  any  entity,  quiddity,  or  essence  of  the  schoolmen,  the  only 
diflference  being,  their  names  were  honestly  abstract,  but  this  name  is  V 
deceitfully  concrete.  Tbe  one  clement  of  reality  in  it  is  the  causal 
idea,  an  elemeut  it  owes  to  the  free  and  constitutive  reason  it  is  in- 
voked to  explain.  But  an  idea  derived  from  reason  ought  to  be 
expressed  in  its  terms ;  it  is  not  simply  degraded,  but  falsified,  by  being 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  matter.  Subtract  the  causal  idea  from  what 
is  here  designated  force,  and  it  is  annihilated ;  but  add  to  the  causal 
idea  the  elements  and  associations  connoted  by  the  material  name, 
and  it  ceases  to  be  the  "  ultimate  datum  of  conseionsness,^*  becomes  a 
doetrine  that  must  be  proved  in  the  methods  and  stated  in  the  terms  of 
physics.  But  so  to  state  or  prove  it  were  to  make  it  useless  for  Mr. 
Spencer's  purpose ;  it  must  be  an  a  priori  truth  to  be  the  corner-stone 
of  his  system.  Make  it  a  priori,  and  it  may  be  expressible  by  Cause, 
cannot  be  expressible  by  Force ;  name  it  Force,  and  it  becomes 
dependent  for  its  right  to  be  and  to  be  believed  on  methods  of  experiment 
and  inference  that  utterly  disqualify  it  for  standing  where  it  does,  the 

♦  *' First  Prindple*/'  61.  [f  Ibid.  6«, 
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absolute  cause  of  all  phenomena.  The  system  that  buikls  on  the  idea 
of  cause  is  a  Theism ;  the  system  that  translates  cause  into  force,  even 
though  by  an  illicit  process^  becomes  a  Physicism,  pure,  but  not  simple. 
3.  But  though  the  notion  of  Force  be  in  Mr.  Spencer^s  system  outo- 
logically  unjustified  and  psychologically  invalid,  yet  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  a  philosophical  conception  of  the  universe,  to  a  acientific  doctrine 
of  evolution*  Is  it?  Here  is  the  third  pointy  and  the  questions  it 
raise<s  are — How  must  we  construe  the  causal  idea  in  relation  to  the 
Cosmoa?  Is  Force  the  fittest  and  niost  adequate  expression  for  it? 
Can  wc  better  conceive  and  describe  the  creation  and  the  creatioual 
process  by  positing  Force  as  the  cause  and  interpreting  Nature  and 
mind  in  iU  termsj  or  by  positing  reason  and  will  and  interpreting  the 
result  in  terms  ideal,  rational,  and  ethical  ?  To  discuss  these  questions 
is  to  discuss  the  problem  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Creative  Cause  to  the 
Creative  Process^  of  the  primal  jMover  or  Power  at  once  to  its  works^  the 
mode  in  which  it  acts  and  the  goal  whither  its  actions  tend.  It  is  too 
vast  to  be  more  than  most  hrielly  touched  in  the  few  sentences  I  can 
here  give  to  it. 

Let  us  note,  then,  how  Evolution  as  the  creative  mode  has  at  once 
simplified  and  enlarged  the  question  as  to  the  cause;  simplified  it,  in  so 
&r  as  it  has  made  the  creative  process,  consequently  the  creative  action, 
continuous,  universal,  and  natural;  enlarged  it,  inasmuch  as  it  compels 
US  to  conceive  the  cause  as,  from  the  very  first,  containing  implicitly  and 
essentially  in  itself  all  the  energies  and  resources  needed  to  conduct  the 
whole  process  and  achieve  all  the  results.  In  short,  if  Evolution  be  true, 
the  cause  must,  so  far  as  active,  be  conceived  as  the  incidiaustible, 
infinitely  resourceful,  and  unresting  energy  that  everywhere  works 
atively  in  Nature  and  directively  in  Jlind ;  and  so  far  as  Cause  or 
uflScicnt  Reason  of  all  that  lias  become  and  is  becoming, as  the  immanent 
potentiality  of  the  universe,  the  only  power  equal  to  the  production  of 
all  the  effects  we  term  the  world.  There  are  thus  two  points,  t!ic  first 
relating  more  specifically  to  the  creative  action,  the  second  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  cause.  Now,  as  to  the  first  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  a  creative  process  continuous,  universal,  natural  docs  not 
Dcceiiaarily  exclude  divine  action,  nay,  all  the  more  includes  and 
demands  it.  "  Special  creations  "  are  not  necessarily  the  ways  of  God, 
though  it  may  suit  Mr,  Spencer  to  represent  these  as  the  only  possible 
modes  of  His  working.  It  was  an  old  question  of  the  schools,  whether 
Providence  was  not  continuous  creation,  and  the  affirmative  was  as 
lomon  as  the  negative.  Spirit  is  essentially  energy,  and  the  God  who 
a  spirit  can  never  be  inactive,  must  be  everywhere  and  at  eycrj 
lomcnt  a  living  Force,  a  producing  and  efficient  Will.  Continuous  and 
universal  action  is  given  in  the  very  idea  of  God;  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  Him  without  conceiving  it*  Then,  as  to  his  relation  to  Nature 
it  i«  and  must  be  natural.  I  utterly  refuse  to  conceive  Nature  as  the 
autithesis  of  God,  independent  of  Him,  going  its  oivn    way,  doing  its 
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own  work,  without,  save  at  special  moments,  any  care  or  concern  or 
touch  of  His.  I  utterly  refuse  to  reg^ard  His  action  in  Nature  as  super- 
natural or  miraculous,  as  interposition  or  interference  from  without, 
possible  only  by  a  violation  of  what  men  call  law.  Nature  has  no  being: 
without  God ;  its  energies  are  His,  its  processes  are  His,  His  are  the  works 
it  is  daily  performing,  His  the  results  it  daily  achieves.  And  this  con- 
ception of  their  relations  is  based  on  the  nature  of  Nature  as  well  as  of 
God,  It  came  into  being  through  its  cause;  it  is  ouly  as  its  cause  is; 
continues  to  be  and  to  act  only  as  the  cause  abides  unchanged  and 
unchangeable.  And  on  His  side  isolation  is  impossible  ;  were  He  to 
withdraw  from  the  world  lie  would  surrender  Uis  infinitude,  sacrifice  His 
omnipotence  to  inaction,  and  reduce  His  wisdom  to  silence.  In  evolu- 
tion^ then,  the  creative  action  does  not  exclude  God;  its  process  is  one 
that  only  the  more  demands  the  exercise  of  His  energy  and  the  direction 
of  His  wilL 

And  here  we  come  to  the  second  point — the  nature  and  character  of 
the  Cause.  As  to  these,  let  the  determinative  significance  of  evolution 
be  noted.  It  is  not  an  a  priori  truth,  founded  in  the  criticism  of  the 
pure  reason ;  it  is  essentially  a  scientific  doctrine,  formulated  only  after 
extensive  induction,  altogether  dependent  for  its  validity  on  rightly 
construed  experience  and  experiments.  Yet,  so  far  as  it  represents 
Nature^s  way  of  creation,  it  determines  two  things  as  to  the  cause  :  (I)  the 
point  where  its  interpreter  must  stand  ;  and  (2)  the  necessity  for  con* 
ceiving  it  not  simply  as  the  possible  factor  of  a  world  or  condition  of 
its  being,  but  as  bearing  within  it,  by  immanent  and,  as  it  were, 
aboriginal  nature,  all  the  potencies  and  qualities  needed  to  originate 
and  direct  all  that  w^as  to  be.  As  to  the  standpoint  of  the  interpreter, 
mark  where  it  must  be — the  collective  effect,  what  is  in  relation  to 
what  has  been  as  expressive  of  what  has  caused  to  be.  The  highest 
point  reached  in  the  evolutional  process  must  be  the  best  revelation  of 
the  evolutional  cause.  The  process  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the  nature 
of  the  power  that  works  and  guides  it.  First  to  determine  the  cause, 
and  then  to  deduce  from  it  the  way  of  its  action,  is  hyper-transcenden- 
talism.  Scientific  method  should  compel  us  to  study  the  works  that  we 
may  understand  the  worker.  Now  the  fundamental  or  essential 
character  of  the  collective  effect  is  its  intelligibility  to  intelligence — its 
thorough  rationality  to  reason.  Mind  and  Nature  confront  eacTi  other, 
and  Nature  is  intelligible  to  mind.  Mind  everywhere  finds  intcUigencc 
in  Nature*  Only  on  this  ground  is  science  possible;  reason  is  inca- 
pable of  apprehending  any  but  a  rational  order.  It  is  this  trutli  that 
underlies  uU  our  transcendental  Idealisms,  from  Plato  to  Hegel,  and  has 
forced  from  the  scientist,  in  his  moment  of  inspired  discovery,  the  con- 
fession that  to  read  the  secrets  of  Nature  was  but  to  think  the  thoughts 
of  God  after  Him.  But  he  who  iiiterprets  the  cause  through  the 
collective  effect  will  fiud  it  as  impossible  to  deny  to  it  as  to  himself 
reason   and  will.       Without  these  he  could    not   interpret    Nature; 
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without  these  in  Nature  it  could  not  be  interpreted.  Evolution  does 
uot  abolish  teleology,  only  affirms  it  on  a  more  stupendous  scale.  He 
irho  seeks  a  cause  for  the  world  seeks  a  reason  for  it,  and  to  ask  for  a 
T^ason  is  to  search  for  an  end.  If  creation  be  the  result  of  a  continuous 
and  normal  process,  then  its  first  or  parent  factor  must  have  been  laden 
with  the  germs  of  all  after- being ;  must  have  been  the  fruitful  bosom 
in  which  lay  tlie  latent  but  potent  seeds  of  all  future  worlds.  An 
infinite  intellect  exploring  the  cause  ere  yet  the  Cosmos  was  could  have 
found  the  reason  and  foretold  the  moment  of  every  phenomenon  and 
event  that  was  to  be,  But  this  only  means  that  Source  and  Issue  are 
bound  not  simply  by  mechanical  laws,  but  in  a  rational  order,  intel- 
ligible sequences  expressing  intelligence.  And  so  we  may  say,  the  effect 
is  the  evolved  cause,  the  cause  the  involved  effect,  and  the  more  natural 
the  process  of  Evolution,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  intrusion  of 
elements  alien  in  nature  and  character  to  the  source.  If,  then,  intellect, 
freedom,  conscience,  heart,  have  emerged  in  man,  whence  came  they? 
If  the  creative  process  be  natural,  how  can  their  emergence  in  the  effect 
be  reconciled  with  their  absence  in  the  cause  ?  Force  cannot  explain 
thoiight,  but  thought  can  explain  force — nay,  force  has  no  being  save 
through  thought,  as  it  has  none  save  to  thought.  I  know  force  because 
I  am  a  force  ;  only  to  a  free  intellect  can  phenomena  speak  of  energy ; 
only  by  it  can  the  manifold  of  sense  he  made  a  unity,  articulated  by  a 
single  power.  Force  cau  be  traced  outwards  from  intellect  to  Nature, 
but  it  cannot  be  traced  inwards  from  Nature  to  intellect.  Thought  never 
has  been,  never  can  be,  proved  to  be  transformed  force.  Man's  will 
can  work  changes  in  Nature,  but  the  forces  of  Nature  are  not  conver- 
tible into  volitions  of  the  human  will*  If,  then,  man  stands  crowning 
the  glorious  edifice  of  creation,  explaining  force,  but  not  explicable  by- 
it,  are  we  not  bound  in  reason,  spite  of  all  agnosticism  and  physieism 
can  say,  to  see  in  him  the  mirror  of  the  Creator,  the  manifestation  or 
revelation  of  the  essential  and  immanent  qualities  of  the  Primal  Cause  ? 
11.  But  this  discussion  of  Mr,  Spcnccr^'s  ultimate  philosophical  and 
religious  ideas  has  been  but  preparatory  to  another — his  conception  and 
treatment  of  religion  as  an  historical  and  social  at  once  fact  and  factor. 
The  two  are  indissolubly  related.  The  philosophy  of  man's  fundamental 
beliefs  forms  the  necessary  basis  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  To 
abolish  Idealism  from  the  universe  is  to  abolish  Idealism  in  man,  to 
reduce  all  the  ideal  elements  in  his  life  to  superstitions,  or  the  follies  of 
ignorance  and  fear.  Religion  can  be  real  only  as  subject  and  object 
are  the  same.  If  man  has  no  religious  ideas  to  express,  and  if  there  be 
BO  realities  in  the  universe  correspondent  to  these  ideas,  then  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  reality  in  religion*  Religion  is  man  seeking  to  know 
that  he  may  serve  the  highest  Reason  in  Nature,  and  only  the  existence 
of  this  Reason  can  either  require  or  justify  the  being  of  his  religions. 
Our  concern  now  is  to  see  how  these  Religions  are  conceived  and 
described  by  one  whose  only  known  nltimate  is  Force. 
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And  at  the  outset  of  this  new  discussion  this  remark  iDay  be  nllowed 
— the  Philosophy  that  best  conceives  and  explains  the  highest  and  most 
complex  piienomeua  of  history  is  certain  to  be  a  good  pliilosophy  of  the 
universe.  This,  of  course,  involves  the  converse.  That  niust  bo  & 
bad  philosophy  of  the  nuiverse  which  most  signally  fails  to  understand 
and  scicntiiically  interpret  the  humauest  and  most  universal  facts  m 
|lustory.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  most  signal  failure  in 
'this  respect  is  ^Ir.  Herbert  Spencer.  I  speak^  of  course,  of  attempts 
made  since  such  a  thing  as  scientific  method  odsted,  and  within  these 
limits  what  I  have  said  I  soberly  and  seriously  mean.  Were  he  simply 
an  ethnographer^  he  would  deserve  no  such  censure — even  very 
considerable  praise.  His  position  would  be  before  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  beside  Mr.  Tylor,  though  far  below  the  late  Theodor  Waita,  But 
he  is  no  mere  ethnographer;  he  is  a  philosopher  who  has  by  an 
a  priori  method  constructed  the  universe,  and  now  by  a  eimilar  method 
seeks  to  construe  religion.  So  regarded,  his  attempt  is  not  simply  ft 
failure — it  docs  not  fulfil  any  one  of  the  conditions  iKvi^s^-ary  to 
scientific  success. 

This  is  a  very  severe  judgment,  and  may  seem  condemned  by  it« 
very  severity.  The  only  apology  possible  for  it  is  its  truth.  In  coming 
to  the  question  as  to  the  origiu  and  development  of  religion,  its  place 
and  action  in  society,  Mr.  Speilcer  came  to  a  scries  of  the  profoundcst 
and  most  intricate  problems,  philosopliicali  ethnological,  political,  and 
historical ;  but  he  has  dealt  with  Ihem  less  as  a  patient  special  inquirer 
than  as  a  brilliant  a  priori  generalizcr,  has  less  sttulied  his  philosophy 
in  the  light  of  the  facts,  than  used  the  facts  to  illustrate  and  verify  his 
philosophy.  It  would  be  iutcresting  to  compare  Mr.  Spencer's  treat- 
ment of  religion  with  Hcgers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Comte's,  on  the 
other-  No  man  can  study  Hegel's  ^'Philosophic  der  Religion" 
without  feeling  the  whole  subject  penetrated  with  a  new  meaning, 
illuminated,  as  it  were,  from  the  heart  outwards.  He  may  differ  from 
Hcgcl  radically,  both  as  regards  his  transcendental  and  historical 
philosophy;  but  he  must  confess  that  here  he  has  so  patieritly  studied 
facts,  with  all  the  lights  then  possible  to  him,  so  sympathetic^iUy 
thought  himself  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  religions  he 
explains,  as  to  make  reasonable  and  orderly  what  had  seemed  dark  and 
confused.  He  may  find  HcgcFs  knowledge,  measured  by  what  is  now 
accessible,  most  imperfect,  his  classification  false,  aud  his  characteriza- 
tion inappropriate;  but  he  will  still  find  such  wonderful  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  and  nature  of  each  religion,  the  cau.^cs  that  made  it  what  it 
was  or  is,  its  action  on  the  people  and  the  people's  on  it,  its  national  and 
its  universal  significance,  that  he  will  feel  to  it  as  to  a  once  perplexing 
but  now  almost  solved  riddle,  lighted  up  in  all  its  parts  by  the 
presence  of  a  great  idea.  But  in  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Principles  of 
Sociology'*  he  will  find  almost  every  point  reversed.  Mmt  religions  are 
touched,  no  religion  illamiuatedi  or  made  in  any  degree  whatc?er  articii* 
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late  OT  intelligible.  Certain  elements  or  features  in  some  are  used^ 
though  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  to  illustrate  certain  positions  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Evolution  ;  but  they  remain^  after  manipulation  by 
that  philosophy,  an  incoherent  masSj  a  moles  within  which  no  mens  has 
ever  acted  or  moved.  As  to  Corate,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
truth  or  adequacy  of  his  law  of  the  three  States^  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  recognized  the  place  and  action  of  religion  in  history,  and 
straggled  hard  to  conceive  and  explain  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
more  eminent  religious  systems.  His  reverence  for  humanity  made 
liini,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy,  respectful  to  its  most  splendid  creations 
and  distinctive  institutions,  and  his  study  of  them  as  historical  facts 
and  factors  of  social  change  and  human  progress  was  often  moat 
cartfiil  and  almost  loving.  He  so  distinguished  and  characterized 
religions  like  those  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  monotheisms  so  appa- 
rently alikc^  so  essentially  unlike,  as  those  of  ancient  Judea  and  modern 
Europe,  as  to  convey  clear  ideas,  and,  in  a  degree,  knowledge  of  the 
religions  and  their  historical  significance.  But  with  Mr.  Spencer  all  is 
different ;  we  arc  never  brought  face  to  face  with  a  single  historical 
religion,  find  nowhere  in  his  pages  any  one  critically  examined,  analyzed, 
presented,  or  understood.  Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  he  neither 
proposes  nor  attempts  to  exhibit  the  historical  religious  in  their  respective 
positions  and  relations,  similarities  and  differences,  characters  and  results. 
But  he  attempts  what,  as  more  fundamental,  is  more  ambitious — to  show 
how  religion  became,  how  by  its  becoming  it  made  society  possible,  and 
contributed  to  its  evolution.  And  so  his  theory  stands  in  a  twofold 
relation  to  historical  religions  :  they  are,  after  a  fashion,  directly  used  to 
explain  and  confirm  it ;  and  it  is  presented  as  a  philosophical  account  of 
their  common  origin,  of  man's  distinctively  religious  ideas,  customs  and 
observances.  Now,  this  twofold  relation  ought  to  have  involved  a  most 
careful  critical  study  of  these  religious,  the  determination  of  their 
oldest  elements,  of  what  was  native  and  what  was  foreign,  what  was  of 
natural  growth   and  what  Avas  borrowed   from  the   alien.     What  this 

^  relation  involves  must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  seek  to  determine 
what  claim  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  has  to  be  regarded  as  either  philo- 
iiophical  or  historicah 

And  let  ns  begin  by  acknowledging  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the 
work  Mr,  Spencer  had  to  perform.  He  had  to  explain  the  genesis  and 
development  of  religion,  with  its  action  in  Society  and  the  State,  in  har- 

'  mony  with  his  primal  cosmic  doctrines  of  Force  and  Evolution*  These  he 
had  used  in  his  ''  Biology  '*  to  explain  the  birth,  development,  and  multi- 
1  ''  '  n  of  life,  and  in  his  '^  Psychology/^  the  formation  and  growth  and 
<  live  nature  of  mind  and  knowledge.     The  evolution  of  the  more 

from  the  less  complex,  the  more  from  the  less  dcfimte,  was  accomplished 
fcy  Ae  intercourse  or  converse  or  interactive  play  of  organism  and  environ- 

[ment,  the  process  in  its  last  analysis  being  due,  of  course,  to  the  persist- 

Lenoe  and  conversion  of  Force.     But  difficult  and  delicate   as  was  the 
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problem  m  these  stages,  it  became  far  more  difficult  and  delicate  in  tte 
next.  Here  the  philosopher  had  to  face  not  Mind  ia  the  making,  but 
Mind  made  and  become  active  and  creativCj  thinking,  looking  before  and 
after,  forming  Keligions^  Societies,  States. 

Now  man  in  history  and  society  is  nf>t  so  easily  interpreted  as  either 
Nature  or  man  in  the  abstract ;  he  has  an  awkward  way  of  refusing  to 
fit  iDto  the  finciit  and  most  complete  theories,  or  even  rudely  breaking 
through  them.  But,  of  course,  a  philosophy  that  is  to  be  universal  must 
not  fear  man,  and  Mr.  Spencer  came  to  "  Super-organic  Evolution''  fresh 
fipom  his  achievements  in  Organic.  This  '^Super-organic  Evohition" 
includes  "  all  those  processes  and  products  which  imply  the  co-ordinated 
actions  of  many  individuals — ^co-ordinated  actions  which  achieve  resulta 
exceeding  in  extent  and  complexity  those  achievable  by  individual 
action/'*  "  Human  societies  exhibit  in  their  growths,  structures,  func- 
tions,  and  products,^'  a  "  form  of  super-organic  Evolution  ^vhich  so  im- 
mensely transcends  all  others  in  extent,  in  complication,  in  importance, 
as  to  make  them  relatively  insignificant^ — almost  too  insignificant  to  be 
named  at  the  same  time.''t  Of  these  super-organic  structures  or  products, 
religion,  as  the  very  basis  and  beginning  of  sociological  development,  is 
the  first  to  demand  explanation.  How  does  it  arise  ?  What  are  its 
causes?  li\lience  and  how  its  genesis?  Its  germs  must  be  sought  in 
the  few  and  crude  ideas  of  primitive — i.e.,  savage^ — man,  the  roots  of 
these  in  his  character  and  tendencies  as  aflected  and  conditioned  by 
his  envimnment.  The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  reconstruct  the  primitive 
man  and  his  conditions.  This  is  done  in  the  familiar  Spencerian  manner  ; 
the  external  and  internal  factors  of  social  phenomena  arc  described,  and 
primitive  man — physical,  emotional,  intellectual — stands  within  his  envir- 
onment, alive  to  the  modern  scientific  imagination.  But  now,  how  does, 
he  come  by  his  primitive  ideas,  the  germs  of  future  religious  beliefs  ? 
He  is  ignorant.  Nature  is  variable,  surprising  him  with  appearances^ 
disappearances,  reappearances.  He  learns  in  his  spontaneous  pre- 
speculative  stage  to  distinguish  between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate. 
In  passing  out  of  it  he  is  led  by  some  striking  experiences  into  an 
erroneous  set  of  interpretations,  the  seed  of  that  system  of  superstitions 
which  the  primitive  man  forms.  He  knows  himself  to  be  a  living 
being,  but  he  is  a  living  being  who  sleeps^  and  in  his  sleep  he  dreams. 
Tlie  tlreani  is  interpreted  as  a  real  experience.  He  explains  it  by 
supposing  he  has  a  shadow  or  double,  which  can  leave  the  body,  and  go 
to  hunt,  eat,  or  fight  of  its  own  accord,  returning  again  at  pleasure* 
This  notion  is  confirmed  by  such  phenomena  as  swoon,  apoplexy,  &c., 
where  consciousness  is  restored  after  temporary  insensibility*  And  as 
these  arc  death-like  states,  the  primitive  man  imagines  that  the  dead  arc 
only  asleep  or  swooned,  with  their  double  alive  somewhere,  and  certain 
sooner  or  later  to  come  back* 

So  the  idea  of  soul  or   ghost  is  developed,  with  a   sort  of  magoi- 

■  ♦  "PiiacipleB  of  ScKiiology,'^  vol  i-  p.  4,  f  i^W.  8. 
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grave  as  its  home.  The  ghosts  are  soon  credited  with  super- 
,  mtural  attributes,  are  feared,  and  fear  creates  rites  of  adoration  and 
Dnement.  '^The  awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacred  the  sheltcriug  place 
the  tomb,  and  this  grows  into  the  temple,  while  tlic  tomb  itself 
Womes  the  altar."*  From  the  food  offered  to  the  dead  grow  sacrifices, 
oblations,  &c.  The  dead  are  the  ancestors  whose  once  familiar  forms 
tppearing  in  dreams  strengthen  the  belief  that  they  are  still  alive  5 
tnd  ancestral  ghosts  are  beneficent  ghosts,  able  in  counsel  or  war  to 
lid  their  pions  sons.  And  so  the  ghosts  become  gods.  Reverence, 
Kgariing  as  sacred  whatever  was  associated  with  the  dcadj  creates 
idok  and  fetiches. 

The  poverty  of  his  speech  forces  the  savage  to  name  bis  kinsmen 
liter  natural  objects,  or  animals,  and  this  community  of  names  cansea 
the  person,  when  he  has  become  a  mere  memory,  to  be  identified  with 
the  thing,  and  hence  arises  animal,  plant,  and  nature  worship.  Great 
mcfl,  too,  arise  and  are  as  extraordinary  beings  deified.  And  so  Mr, 
Spencer  conclndes,t  ^^  There  is  no  exception.  Using  the  phrase 
ancestor- worship  in  its  broadest  sense  as  comprehending  all  worship  of 
the  dead,  be  they  of  the  same  blood,  or  notj  we  conclude  that  ancestor- 
worship  is  the  root  of  every  religion/' 

Here  then,  though  only   in  rudest   outline,  is  Mr.  Spencer's  theory, 

and  it  is  worked  out  with  an  ingenuity  so  surpassing  and  extraordinary 

that  were  the  ingenious  always  the  true,  it  could  not  possibly  be  false. 

Xnto  the  question  of  its   antecedents   there  is  no  need  to  enter.     Mr* 

Tylor  ventured  to  doubt  its  originality  and  hint  at  obligations  to  himself, 

but  Mr.  Spencer  has  strenuously  afifirmcd  his  iu dependence,  and  even 

i^is  claim  to  priority  both  in    view  and  statement.      But  this  is  a  small 

**iatter,  though  it  may  be  noted  that  the  cardinal  position,  the  place  of 

sleep  and  dreams  in  the  genesis   of  religious  ideas,  is  far  older  than 

either — almost  as  old  as  Empiricism,     What  is  more  to  the  |)oiut  is  this, 

^^e  elaboration  is   Mr.  Spencer's   own.      And   a  wonderful  work  it  is, 

'-'^ost    significant  of  the    ability  and    right  of  the    new  agnostic   and 

^^^'^scendental  Empiricism  to  be  a  true  philosophy  of  Nature  and  man. 

■■^^  explains  religion  in  what  seems  a  thoroughly  and  consistent  empirical 

^y,     Keligious  ideas — soul,  spirit,  another    world,  deity,  worship — are 

^*1    traced  to   impressions    of  sense,  explained  through   what   may  be 

^-^rtncd  the  sensations  of  our  dreams.    Yet,  even  as  such,  they  are  efi'ccts, 

forked  in  as  by   the   Unknown   Cause.      Heligion  may  become   but  a 

^^J^ies  of  organized  delusions,  a  web  woven  from  the  unsubstantial  stuff 

^*  our  dreams ;  but   even   as  such,  it   is  a  necessary   moment  in   the 

S^^at  process  of  evolution,  an  inevitable   stage  in  the  progress  of  man 

^^'onj  his  unknown  Whence  to  his  unknown  Whither.     Our  question  is 

^ot--How  does  this  theory  aflfect  religion  ?  but,  Is  it  true  ?  what  is  its 

^^^icntific  warrant,  its  philosophic  worth  ? 

^e  shall  best  discuss  these  questions  from  two  distinct  yet  comple- 
*  "  Priociplea  of  Sociology,*'  vol.  i.  p.  446.         "  Ihtd.  voL  i.  p.  440, 
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mentary  points  of  view,  tlie  relation  of  the  theory  and  its  elaboratioi^| 
firstj  to  Mt,  Speuccr^s  own  system,  and,  second,  to  the  facts  or  pheBomeniH 
to  he  explained — the  religions  of  man.  H 

1.  How   do   the   theory   and   its   elaboration   stand  related  to  tlieH 
fimclamental   doetrinca  or  ideas  alike  of  the  Primary  and  Derivative  H 
Philosophy  ?      Were  it  not  most  undesirable  to  raise  suhsidiary  qiiei-  H 
tions,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  ghost  theory  had  not  been  discovered  H 
Tvhcn  the  ^^  First  Principles'^   were   written.     The   one  hinted  at  there  H 
had  more  affinity  with  what  may  be  termed  the  causal  instinct ;  leaned  H 
more  to  Hume's  *^  Natural  History'*  of  religious  ideas  than  to  what  i§  ■ 
now  llr.  Spencer's,     Increased   knowledge    of  savage  peoples  haa  not  M 
been  condncive  to  the  belief  in   the  creative  potency  of  the  causal    I 
impulse.      But  this  is  quite  unimportant.      What  is  vital,  however,  is    I 
this — in  the  Primary  Philosophy  he  holds  that  our  beliefs  are  ^' produced'^    ' 
in  us  by  ^^  the  unknown  cause,''*  which  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
Derivative  becomes  this— ^^  Those  modes  of  the  Unknowable  which  vcr 
call  motion,  heat,  light,  chemical  affinity,  &c.j  are   ahke   transformable^ 
into  each  other^  and  into  those  modes  of  the  Unknowable  which  wC^ 
distinguish  as  scnsationj   emotion,   thought/'f     Now   this   is  rather  t»- 
perilous  doctrine  for  a  man  who  has  to  write  a  scientific  history  of  the?"^ 
evolution  of  thonght.     If  it  docs  not  bind  him  to  find  for  every  idea 
a  physical  cause,  the  force  out  of  which  it  is  transformed,  it  yet  obliges 
him  to  exhibit  Mind  and  Nature,  thought  and  force,  in  the  vital  and 
active  inter-relations  that  show  the  products  of  miod  to  be  only  higher 
and  rarer  products  of  Nature,      Uniformity  of  product  becomes  here  as 
impossible  as  in  the  organic  kingdom— nay,  as  the  conditions  are  more 
complex,  more  impossible.  As  the  scientific  naturalist  must,  in  explaining 
species  in  their  variations  and  genesis,  take   account  of  every  physical 
condition,  climatic,  geological,  botanical,  zoological,  physiological,  so  in 
a  still  higher  degree  is  the  philosophic  historian  of  religion  bound  to  do^ 
especially  when  he  believes  that  its   ideas   aiT  transformed  forces,  and 
man's   religions  super-organic   structures   built  up   by  the  converse  of 
organism   and    environment.     And   does   Mr,   Spencer   deal   with   his 
problem  as  one  who  so  believes  ?     No,  not  he ;   rather  in  a  method  the 
most  grotesquely    opposite.      He    confounds   one  by  his  large-minded 
neglect  of  his  own  laws.     He  remembers  them,  indeed,  in  his  theoretical, 
and  here  and  there,  in  matters  of  very  simple  detail,  in  his  historical 
exposition,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  splendid  example  of  laws  most  com- 
pletely broken  when  they  ought  to  have  been  most  rigorously  observed. 
Time   and  place,  race  and  racial   relations,  historical  antecedents  and 
conditions,  degree  of  culture   and   moment  of  development  are  in  the 
matter  and  method  of  treatment  utterly  ignored.    In  the  same  chapter^ 
or  even    paragraph,   the   Tahiti  ans,   the   American    Indians,  the  New 
Zealatiders,   the  Veddahs,   the   ancient   Hindus,    the  modern   Hindus, 
various  African  tribes,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the 
*  '*  First  Pr:nciplea,"  123.  t  iWji.217, 
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Hebrews,  the  Arabians;  Semites  in  general,  and  "  Europeans  in  old 
times/'  whoever  they  may  be,  whether  Esquimaux,  Finns,  Basques, 
Kelts,  Teutons,  or  Slavs,  and  multitudes  more,  are  cited  to  illus*trato 
some  particular  statement  or  doctrine,  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  cardinal  point  of  their  respective  environments  and  the  no  less 
cardinal  point  of  the  history  and  '*  experiences^^  of  their  antecedent 
organisms.  Give  a  man  bound  by  no  law  of  logic,  by  no  method  of 
science,  the  universe  to  range  over  for  proofs  and  illustrations  of  a 
peculiar  theory,  and  he  will  find  them— only  the  calamity  will  be,  when 
found  they  will  signify  nothing.  Mr.  Spencer*s,  indeed,  signify  much 
more  than  this — they  signify  his  failure  to  work  out  his  problem  on 
the  field  of  history,  and  even  to  apply  or  use  the  factors  he  himself  had 
declared  necessary  to  its  solution. 

2,  How  do  Mr,  Spencer's  theory  and  its  elaboration  stand  related  to 
the  facts  to  be  explained — "nz.y  the  religions  of  man?  In  this  relation 
the  theory  raises  three  cardinal  questions,  ftrst,  what  were  the  primitive 
religious  ideas  ?  secondly,  how  they  came  to  be  ?  thirdly,  how  and  by 
what  means  they  were  developed  and  organized  into  real  and  historical 
religioDS  ?  This  latter  may  seem  to  involve  issues  beyond  any  Mr. 
Spencer  intended  to  raise  and  discuss,  but  it  certainly  does  not,  and  for 
two  reasons,  (1)  his  theory  is  meant  to  show  the  origin  and  development 
of  religion  as  such,  what  may  be  termed  universal  religion;  it  is  meant 
to^be,  in  short,  a  theory  explanatory  of  all  religions ;  and  (2)  he  uses  all 
religions,  savage  and  cultured,  barbarian  and  historical,  to  illustrate  and 
profvc  his  theory.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  judge  it,  not  simply  as  an 
hypothetical  doctrine  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  primitive 
customs  and  beliefs,  but  by  its  ability  to  explain  the  actual  and  his- 
torical religions.  As  this  is,  as  regards  the  specific  subject,  the  ultimate 
measure  of  scientific  sufficiency,  it  determines  the  standpoint  from  which 
our  criticisms  must  proceed. 

The  fii*st  point  to  be  noted  is  this— considering  his  problem,  Mr* 
Spencers  Method  is  wrong,  unscientific,  and  therefore  unfruitful. 
It  may  be  described  as  the  Ethnographic,  as  distinguished  from  the 
HistoncaL  History,  indeed,  is  used,  but  only  for  ethnographic 
purposes.  Now  ethnography  can  only  describe  man  as  he  is,  cannot 
rfiow  him  coming  to  be  what  he  is.  Evolution  is  a  process  which  must 
be  described  as  it  actually  proceeds,  to  be  described  at  all.  The 
Evolution  of  the  ethnographer  is  imaginary,  but  of  the  historian 
real.  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  it  possible,  indeed,  to  paint  by  the  help  of 
Ethnography  a  relatively  true  picture  of  the  pre-historic  state,  the 
modern  savage  taking  us  nearer  the  primitive  man  than  the  oldest  his- 
torical peoples,  with  their  languages,  traditions,  and  customs.  But  his 
primitive  mai^  is  a  purely  hypothetical  being,  too  much  the  creature  of 
a  philosophic  consciousness  to  possess  objective  reality.  The  Modern 
Saragc  is  no  more  primitive  than  the  Modern  Sage.  The  one  is  as  old 
aa  the  other.     Change  has  been  as  busy  with  him  as  with  us,  though  it 
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may  not  have  been  so  fruitful.  If  \\\%  nature  has  not  developed  it  has 
as  little  stood  still.  If  civilized  man  is  the  evolved  mauhood  of  primi- 
tive man,  the  savage  is  his  evolved  childishness.  And  there  is  less  of 
the  primitive  where  the  once  nascent  manhood  has  died  than  where  it 
has  been  realized.  No  being  would  be  so  httle  of  a  child  ajs  an  eternal 
infant.  A  child  at  sixty  would  be  less  a  man  than  an  idiot,  and  an 
idiot  of  sixty  were  hardly  a  type  of  a  rational  human  child.  The  case 
may  be  strong,  but  is  not  irrelevaut.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Spencer  says, 
that  the  savage  is  "  improvident/'  "  lazy/'  '*  conservative  in  an  extreme 
degree/'  comes  early  to  maturity,  and  begins  soon  to  decay ;  but  the 
ancestors  of  our  civilized  peoples  must  have  had  qualities  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  opposite  of  thesCj  especially  if  ^-ith  peoples^  as  with  auimals^ 
the  fittest  survive. 

We  say  this  without  holdiug  any  more  than  Mr,  Spencer  the 
ancient  crude  degeneration  theory.  He  believes,  indeed,  that  "retro- 
gression has  been  as  frequent  as  progression/'  Well,  granted,  and  what 
follows?  That  those  who  have  retrograded  are  worse  representa- 
tives of  the  original  than  those  who  have  progressed^  worse  because 
without  their  unspent  creative  energies.  The  only  scientitic  method  is 
the  historical,  the  method  that  by  the  most  patient  and  jealous  criticism 
seeks  out  the  oldest  elements  and  most  primitive  form  of  our  ancient 
religions.  What  stands  in  radical  contradiction  to  these,  and  to  all  of 
thesc^  cannot  possibly  be  primitive.  Now,  while  Mr.  Spencer's  know- 
ledge of  ethnographic  literature,  of  savage  rites  and  customs,  is  exten- 
sive, while  he  has,  in  a  fashion,  and  by  means  significantly  represented 
by  his  "  Descriptive  Sociology/'  made  himself  familiar  with  isuch  features 
and  facts  in  ancient  religions  as  suited  his  purpose,  it  can  yet  be  moat 
truly  said,  he  does  not  know,  he  has  not,  in  any  tolerable  sense,  studied 
u  single  organized  and  developed  classical  and  historical  religion.  If 
he  had  studied  even  one  he  would  have  had  some  autliority  to  speak, 
but  then  he  would  not  have  spoken  with  so  much  authority.  And, 
perhaps,  too  his  system,  though  less  positive,  had  been  more  complete, 
less  imperious  in  its  logic,  but  more  rational  in  its  philosophy 

As  a  necessary  result  of  his  method,  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  ui 
ancient  religions  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncritical  and  incorrect.  He 
handles  them  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  genetic  development,  or 
historical  evolution.  Criticism,  historical  and  literary,  is  for  him  as  if 
it  were  not.  lie  never  distinguishes  old  and  original  from  iTccnt  and 
foreign  elements,  hut  deals  with  the  immenscst  systems  as  if  they  had 
had  no  history  and  had  known  no  growth,  at  least  none  save  such  as 
could  be  determined  by  "  the  laws  of  mental  evolution.*'*  Thus  he 
citcsf  the  Rig  Veda  and  the  Laws  of  Mann,  as  alike  veracious  witnesses 
as  to  "  what  the  original  Arv^an  beliefs  were/'  which  is  very  much  ae^ 
if  one  were  to  quote  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Vaticaix 
Coundl,  as  equally  valid  testimonies  as  to  the  most  primitive  element^ 
I  •  *  Pfinciiilei  iif  Boobtogy/*  vd.  i.  p.  !?a2.  i  IHJ.  p  315* 
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in  Chmtianitj.     With  quite  as  deliglitful   naivete  the   Hebrews   are 
fKOredto  have  had  "rites  like  those  of  ancestor- worshippers  in  geueral/' 
tniinJy  by  an  appeal  to  Deuteronomy,  Eeelesiastieus,  and  Tobit.*     The 
"  Hebrew  ideas  of  another  life'^  are  described  in  a  few  crude  aentences^f 
and  ideas  of  Persian  origin  and  peculiar  to  later  Judaism  are  regarded 
la  distinctively  Hebrew.      The  Greek  and    Roman  religions  arc  handled 
without  regard   to  their   history ;  myths  are  interpreted  without   any 
Kgjyrd  to  their  origin  or  significaneCj  and   are  made  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Spencer^s  thesis  either  by  an  utter  inversion  or  by  entire  forgetful n ess  of 
ihm  meaning.      He  is  aware,  indeed,  that  his   interpretations  will  be 
led  **  Euheraeristic/^  but  he  does  not  see  that  the  objection  to  Euhe* 
incrism  is,  that  it  is  radically  uuhistorical  and  unscientific,  possible  only 
where  a  developed  mythology  is  studied  throngh  a  philosophy,  quite  im- 
possible where  it  has  been  studied   in  its  genesis  and  development.      It 
is  significant,  too,  that  he  is  equally  confident   about    his  doctrines  and 
tHcories  when  without  as  whcu  with  evidence  from  the  ancient  religions. 
He  finds  in  none  but  the  Egyptian  evidence  of  belief  in  a  Resurrection, 
b'cat  he  never  seems  to  miss  it.      His  case  in  no  way  rests  on  history  or 
iT:rntici8iD ;  it  is  an  evolution  from  consciousness,  a  theory  trausceudently 
li^sduced,  ethnographical  ly    illustrated,   but   in    no   respect   historically 
pi-«Ted. 

Where  the  method  is  so   uncritical,  the  theory  is    necessarily  un- 
k^ijstoheal;  it  not   only  cannot  explain,  it   directly  contradicts,  all  the 
wxmoitt  eminent  historical  religions.      Mr.  Spencer^s  cardinal  positions  are 
fc^w^o— the  belief  in  deity  grew  out  of  the  belief  in  ghosts,  produced  by 
^l^e  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreams,  and   all    religion    is    developed 
s&.i3cestor- worship.     Now,   how   stands  the  historical  fact  ?     The  oldest 
elements  in  all  known  religions  either  negative  both   positions,  or  so 
^*^gative  the  one  as  to  leave  the  other  without  significance  or  worth  for 
^te  theory.     Were  it  true,  the  ideas  of  the  soul  and  its  future  life 
"^ould  be  the  most  developed  in  the  oldest  forms  or  states  of  the  ancient 
^^ligions,  but  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact  they  arc  the  least  distinct  and 
*leveJoped   ideas.     Tlie  Egyptian,  indeed— for    reasons   Mr.    Spencer's 
^gue  and  uncritical  generalities  do  not  comprehend^ — had  clearly  con- 
nived continued  existence  and  a  hereafterj  but  it  bad  emphasized  the 
notiou  in  what  is,  judged  from  the  comparative  point  of  view,  an  alto- 
gether exceptional  manner.     The  ancient  religion  of  China,  which  is  of 
*^*  iiatorical  religions    the  purest   ancestor-worship,   has  a  deity  that 
*Mot  possibly  be  resolved  into  an  ancestral  ghost,  and  is  absolutely 
^^orant  of  a  future  life,  at   least    it    breathes  nowhere   any  hope   of 
*^^timie(j  or  immortal  personal  existence.      In  Hebraism,  Brahmanism, 
^e  religions  of  Greece  and   Rome,  the    notions   of  a   future  life  were 
^^^  primitive.     Their  ideas  of  the  gods  were  clear  and  developed  when 
^heif   jj^j^   ^f  ^^^    gj^yl    ^jjj    ^^^    hereafter    were    indistinct,    nncer- 

^^^j   and   rudimentary.      Yama,   the  '\"edic    God    of   the    dead,  was 
•  "  Principle*  of  Socioloj)-,"  p.  317.  t  !h(<l  208. 
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one  of  the  latest  creations  of  tKe  Vedic  period,  and  the  idea 
the  Pitrisj  or  Fathers^  no  older.  The  Greeks  conceived  the  relation 
of  their  gods  to  the  dead  in  a  way  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  Mr. 
Spencer's  theory  requires.  Their  upper  was  not  an  after  world.  The 
ancient  Olympians  were  the  rulers  of  men  in  time — had  no  dominion 
over  men  in  eternity.  The  Shades  that  flitted  in  Hades  had  no  fellow- 
ship with  Zeus,  and  no  man  who  imderstood  what  Zeus  was  to  the 
Greeksj  the  range  and  limits  of  his  actions  and  authority,  could  imagine 
that  he  was  a  transfigured  ghost.  If  men  are  raised  into  his  society,  it  ] 
is  by  escaping  death,  by  being,  like  Ganymedes,  snatched  up  into  heaven. 
The  Elysian  plain  or  the  isles  of  the  blest  are  the  home  of  the  translated, 
not  of  the  dead.  The  gods  to  whom  men  prayed  and  sacrificed,  distributed 
good  and  ill  not  to  tfie  dead,  but  to  the  living.  And  there  are  other 
facts  equally  fatal  to  Mr,  Spencer's  theory.  Names  of  deities  are  very 
ancient — ^iu  certain  cases  the  oldest  elements  in  the  religion,  the  mirrors 
of  primitive  ideas.  Now  terms  like  Varmia-Ouranos,  Indra,*  Dyauii- 
Zeus-Jupiter,  Demctcr,  Agni,  arc  expressive  of  a  faith  that  regarded  the 
here  rather  than  the  hereafter,  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
rather  than  the  accidents  and  fatalities  of  life,  and  suggesting  a  worship 
whiqji  craved  present  and  temporal  rather  than  eternal  good.  The 
primeval  gods  arc  not  steeped  in  the  gloom  of  the  Shades,  arc  not 
hollow  or  fearful  or  feared  ghosts,  but  deities  that  live  above  and  around 
man,  radiant  with  the  brightness  of  heaven,  but  fierce  and  active  as  the 
forces  of  earth.  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  simply  reverses  the  truth.  TTie 
idea  of  deity  created  the  belief  in  continncd  ejListenee  after  death  j  the 
idea  of  a  surviving  soul  did  not  create  the  belief  in  deit}% 

As  a  consequence   of  his  uncritical   and  unhistorical   method,   Mr. 
Spencer  fails  to  notice  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  potent  factor  of  reli- 
gious progress   and  change — the  action  of  creative  personalities.     We 
hear  enough,  indeed,  of  the  deified  ancestor ;  he  is,  in  a  sense,  the  source 
of  all  movement  and  growth  in  religion.     But  he  is  so,  not  by  virtue  of 
the  religious  significance  he   had  while  living,  but  of  the  process  that 
deified  him  after  he  had  died.     What  is  absent,  and  what  ought  to  have 
been  present,  is  the  recognition  of  the  creative  and  evolutional  action 
of  the  distinctively  religious  personality.      Mr.  Spencer  alludes  to  the 
religion  of  China,  but  he  never  inquires  how  it  was  affected  and  modified 
by  Confucius  or  Lao-tzse,  thongh  without  them  the  two  native  Chinese 
religions  could  not  have  been  what  they   have  been,  alike   as  regards  ^ 
literature  and  history*     He  frequently   refers  to   Buddhism,  and   cite&  H 
certain  of  its  special  customs,  like  relic  worship,  but  he  never  asks  who 
Buddha  was,  or  what  he  did  for  it,  or   whether  the  quite  exceptional  ^ 
influence  of  his  personality  can  in  any  way  explain  the  more  peculiar  H 
development  of  the  Buddhistic  faith,  worship,  and  communities.     He 
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illastrates  important  stages  in  his  evolutional  process  from  ]\Io8aism, 
Hebraism,  and  ChristiaQity,  but  though  these  are  utterly  inexplicable — 
nay,  not  even  intelligible,  apart  from  certain  historical  jx^rsons,  persons, 
too,  that  can  only  be  understood  as  historically  and  eritically  studied — 
yet  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  condescend  to  glance  at  Moses  or  the  Prophets 
or  Christ.  And  these  are  only  typical  cases,  but  significant  as  typicaL 
Beligions  that  are  used  to  explain  or  illustrate  cardinal  positions  in  a 
new  science  without  having  been  carefully  investigated  and  scientifically 
handled,  are  religions  used  in  a  way  that  can  only  mislead,  and  for  pur- 
poses neither  scientific  nor  critical,  A  theory  that  utterly  ignores  the 
forces  that  have  most  moved  and  most  modified  religion,  as  it  is  actually 
presented  to  us  in  history,  may  be  a  very  ingenious,  wonderful,  and 
even  welJ-aiticulated  theory,  but  then  it  cannot  be  cither  a  science,  or 
its  basis,  leasts  and  last  of  all,  a  Science  of  Keligion. 

But,   thoucjh  the  subject  be   scarcely   more  than   glanced  at,    this 
criticism  must  end.     Perhaps^  hurried  though  it  has  been,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  unscientific  charticter  of  -Vlr.   Spencer's  method, 
the  unhistorical  nature  of  his  theory.      While  I  have  spoken  plainly,  I 
have  spoken  with  pain.     Adverse  is  never  pleasant  criticism,  especially 
when  it  is  criticism  of  one  so  eminent  as  Mr.  Herbert   Spencer,  whose 
aims  are  so  comprehensive,  positive,  and  constructive,  as    to  make  his 
system  as  impressive  and  educative  as  it  is  in  its  general  conception  sub- 
lime.    But  his  speculations  as  to  religious  ideas,  and  as  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  religion,  seem  to  be  so  hopelessly  at  variance  with  fact,  with 
the  nature  and  history  of  ilan,  as  to  leave  no  alternative  but  great  plain- 
ness of  speech,  or  no  speech  at  all.      I  confess  to  a  profound  interest  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  religions  of  man.      I  believe  that  tliey  are  capable 
of  scientific   treatment,  and  promise,  perhaps,  richer  results  to  inquiry 
and  thought  than   any  other   field  now   open  or    opening    to    mind* 
But  in  the  very  degree  that  I  love  the  subject,  1  deplore  such  dealing 
with  it  as  we  owe  to  Mr.  Spencer,     It  can,  by  its  defiance  of  scientific 
method  and  its  neglect  of  fact,  simply  succeed  in  here  making  science  and 
philosophy  alike  impossible.  But,  whatever  the  regret  on  these  points,  on 
this,  let  me  say,  it  is  far  greater — the   unenlightened,  because  inappre- 
ciative  and   unsympath-etic,  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  -conducts  his 
speculations.    He  never  seems  touched  with  the  sense  of  what  religion  has 
been  to  roan,  what  man  has  found  in  religion — all  is  narrow,  pragmatic, 
drily  doctrinaire.  There  is  no  quick  glance  into  that  common  human  heart 
which   has   through    all   the   ages  so  hungered  after  the  spiritual  and 
eternal,  no  sense  of  the  infinite  want  religion  has   at   once  symbolized 
and  satisfied.      It  is  handled  only  as  a  scries  of  transfigured  dreams,   of 
►  glorified  superstitions,  of  silly  and  senile,  because  savage,  imaginations. 
Of  the  great  religious  personalities  of  the  race  there  is  no  knowledge^ 
into  their  meaning  and  mission  no  flash  of  insight,  with  their  achievc- 
[IDeuts  and  aims  no  mere  transient  sympathy.      Certain  of  them  belong 
to  the  foremost    men   of  the   world.      Moses  and  Zoroaster,  Confucius 
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and  Lao-tzse^  Buddha  and  Mohammed^  are  among  the  elect .  few  that 
have  worked  mightiest  changes  in  the  heart  and  history  of  the  worlds 
and  have  worked  them  in  and  through  religion.  Were  they  taken  out 
of  the  past,  the  present  could  not  be  what  it  ys-t-man  would  be 
immensely  poorer  and  less  civilized  than  he  is.  But  Mr.  Spencer  has 
no  word  of  recognition  for  the  men — ^they  are  not  firiendly  to  his 
evolution,  and  his  revenge  is  to  ignore  their  very  existence.  In  seeking 
for  the  fragments  and  signs  of  savage  dreams  and  deifications  in  their 
religions,  he  forgets  all  about  the  men.  To  give  an  account  of 
Evolution,  and  yet  forget  its  most  potent  factor,  is  not  science — ^it  is 
ill-imagined  fiction.  The  system  that  does  not  know  what  our  supreme 
religious  personalities  signify  to  religion,  does  not  know  what  religion 
signifies  to  man,  and  so,  while  it  may  represent  a  passing  phase  of 
speculation,  when  a  philosophy  of  Nature  has  for  the  moment  attempted 
to  become  a  philosophy  of  man,  yet  it  can  never  belong  to  the  systems 
that  stand  among  the  eternal  possessions  of  the  spirit,  attempts,  almost 
too  glorious  to  be  successful,  to  read  the  mysteries  of  being,  to  spell 
out  the  meaning  of  the  secret  hidden  by  Nature,  yet  searched  for  so 
anxiously  and  unweariedly  by  mind. 

A.  M.  Fairbairn. 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 
GOVERNMENT. 


"  The  BIm  ind  Fall  of  tim  ConfedetAte  G«T«niDieaU" 
1881. 


POLITICAL  consisteDcyj  loyalty  to   the  memory  of  the  brave  mcD 
who   laid    dowa  their   lives   m   a  lost  cause^  and  a  debt  due   to 
history,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  from  one  who  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part,  as  the  author  of  this  work,  in  the  bloody  drama  whicli 
oacYiilBed  the  American  Continent  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  an 
earnest  defeuee  of  the  principles  by  which  his  companions  and  himself 
were  actuated.     The  North  has  teemed  with  such  publications,  g^iven  to 
the  world  too  early  to  be  untinged  with  the  passionate  sentiments  evoked 
by  the  war.     As  the  natural  advocate  of  the  South,  her  former  Presi- 
dent has    delayed  the    attempt   at    her   complete   vindication,  till  the 
S'^Deration  which  fought   and  bled   on  those   deadly  battle-fields    has 
P*«8ed  into  middle  age,  while  many  more  who  shared  in  the  conflict  ai'e 
^ow  old  men,   or   have   sunk  into  the   grave.     Time  may  not   have 
**i*amed  his  recollection  of  wrong  and  defeat,  but  it  has  enabled  him  to 
^Ook  back,  perhaps,  with   a  calmer,  truer  judgment  on  the    retrospect 
^^  years.     It  is  unfortunate  for  Enghsh  readers,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
form  in  which  the  defence  of  the  South  is  attempted  by  Mr*  Davis  is, 
^*^*t>ughout,  of  so  purely  controversial  a  kind ;  though  this  may  possibly 
^crease  its  interest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  it  appears 
^Uniiltanconsly.     Those,  however,  who  look  in  these  bulky  volumes  for 
S'^phic  pictures  of  a  campaign  as  romantic  in  its  iueidents,  as  gigantic 
^^  the  forces  engaged,  and  the  material  interests  involved  in  the  issue 
^s  any  in  this  century,  will  be  disappointed.     The  thread  of  the  narra- 
^^^  is    obscured  by    a    minute    and    wearisome    prolixity    of  detail, 
^ere  runs  through  its  pages,  from  first  to  last,  the  abstruse  reasoniug 
^^  ^  treatise  on  international  law ;  while  the  mass   of  letters,  extracts 
P^*^  despatches  and  State-papers,  interpolated,  give  it  something  of  the 
^tolerable  dulness  of  a  Blue-book.      This  treatment  of  Ids  subject  may 
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have  been  necessary  to  tlie  objects  which  Mr.  Davis  had  in  view  in  Tiis 
elaborate  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  South ;  but  it  will  deter  any  but 
the  most  ardent  student  of  the  history  of  the  great  American  conflict 
from  a  carefiri  perusal  of  his  work.  In  factj  it  almost  takes  for  granted 
in  the  reader  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  involved  political 
questions  which  culminated  iuthe  war,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  with  which  ordinary  English  readers,  at  any  rate, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  familiar  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 
M^e  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  forget,  in  Justice^  to  Mr.  Davis,  that  he 
rather  disclaims  for  his  work  a  strictly  historical  character.  His 
design  is  to  furnish  matter  for  the  future  historian  rather  than  to 
write  history.  From  such  causes  as  these  the  views  of  the  sometime 
President  of  the  Confederate  States  will  be  known,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  at  least,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  reviewer's  pen,  whose 
task  in  condensing  anything  like  an  intelligible  analysis  of  his  voluminona 
argument  into  a  reasonable  compass  is  of  the  most  difficult  kind. 

A  recent  residence  of  some  years  in  one  of  the  Norlhern  States  has 
made  the  writer  of  these  pages,  to  some  extent  at  leasts  familiar  with 
the  real  issues  at  stake ;  and  it  will^  perhaps,  best  pave  the  way  for  an 
intelligible  criticism  of  Mr.  JcfiTci-son  Davis's  defence  of  his  cause,  if  we 
recall,  in  the  briefest  possible  way,  tlie  impelling  causes  of  the  conflict 
between  the  North  and  South,  and  the  ground  taken  by  the  former  ia 
declaring  war.  We  may  admit,  at  the  outset,  that  the  existence  in  the 
South,  lorig  after  it  ceased  in  the  North,  of  the  '*  peculiar  institution,'' 
which  is  often,  by  a  popular  error,  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  cause  of  the 
war,  was  really  only  the  occasion  oi  it ^  and  that  but  incidentally.  Early 
in  the  contest,  however,  its  importance  as  an  offensive  political  weapon 
was  perceived.  The  aholition  of  slavery  was  seized  upon  Jis  a  party 
wai--cry,  and  used  by  the  Northerners  to  inflame  public  opinion  against 
the  South,  And  it  led  to  that  strange  alliance  between  unscrupulous 
Northern  politicians,  who  cared  in  their  hearts  nothing  for  the  question 
of  slavery,  and  the  earnest  abolitionists,  who  numbered  within  their 
ranks  the  great  mass  of  the  religious  communities  throughout  the  North. 
All  this  helped  to  influence  the  popular  sentiment  here  in  favour  of  the 
North*  Those  who  remember  the  anti-slavery  crusade,  commenced  by 
the  famous  American  preacher,  Henry  Ward  Bccchcjr^  in  the  heart  of 
the  Southern  sympathizing  cotton-brokers  of  Liverpool,  or  have  read 
the  sensational  romance  in  whose  pages  the  woes  of  the  African  slave 
in  Soutliern  States  are  portrayed  in  vivid  colours  by  his  hardly  less 
celebrated  sister,  can  understand  the  formidable  barrier  which  they 
helped  to  build  against  the  demand  for  recognition  by  the  British 
Government  (clearly  foreseen  by  the  astute  North)  of  a  Confederacy 
vhich  was  fighting — as  one  of  its  objects,  at  any  rate— for  the  main* 
tenance  of  this  unholy  trafi^c  in  human  tlcsh  and  blood.  It  was 
forgotten,  cMf  kept  out  of  sight,  in  judging  the  South,  that  whatever  the 
moral  wrong  involved  in  African  slavery,  it  was  a  wrong  which  existed 
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(len  the  States  of  the  Union  were  colonics  of  tlie  Britisli  Crown ;  that 

slave  was  a  chattel  recoguized  by  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Consti- 

tatioQ  ;  that  be  was  only  found  in  greater  iinmbers  iu  the  South  from 

aadc  causes,  rendering  his  labour  more  available  and  profitable  there 

^Hum  in  the  North;  that  for  the  same  reasons  slavery  was  abolished  in 

tte  NortherQ  States,  though  the   importation  of  slaves   continued  to 

SotttiiCTii  ports  long  after  by  Northern  merchants  and  Northern  ships, 

lith  no  outride  interference^  until  such  importation  was  prohibited  by 

the  Southern   States  themselves.      The    question    hnally  at  issue  was^ 

iUrcry  or  anti-slavery  ;  but  the  motives  on  each  side  which  were  really 

inllacatial  were  in  the  main  political,  and  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 

with  the  moral  right  or  wrong  of  the  domestic  institution  confined  to 

the  South ;  though  this,  as  we  have  seen,  powerfully  recruited  the  ranks 

of  the  political   anti-slavery  party  by    the  accession    of  the   mass    of 

ikntliropic  abolitionists. 

Tbc  great  Confederation  known  as  the  United  States  became  divided 
msit  settled  up  into  two  vast   political   camps  with   interests   at  many 
pomta  antagonistic*      The  coincidence  that  the  broad  dividing  Hue  was 
identical    with'  that    which    separated    slave-holding    from    non-slave- 
holdiug  States,  was  in  reality  seized  upon  by  the  one  side  as  a  colourable 
weapon  with  which   to  attack   and  reduce   to  subserviency  the  other. 
Originally  all    the    States  (if  we  except   perhaps  ^lassachussets)  were 
tlave-holding,  as   the  British  Colonies  had  been    before  them.     They 
were  also  all  agricultural,   and    dependent  for  their  manufactures  on 
forei^  imports,  and  their  general  interests  were  so  far  identical.     By 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
md  the  taking  of  Florida  from •  Spain,  the  area  of  slavery  was  widely 
exteaded.     Now  each  State,  w^hatever  its  geographical  area  or  popula- 
tion, was  entitled  to  two  representatives  iu  the  Senate,  but  the  ratio  of 
representation  in  Congress  was  numerical,  and  depended  on  population. 
It  was  subsequently  reduced  from  a  lower  denomination  to  one  iu  127,922  * 
'llierc  were  thirteen  States  when  the   Union  was  formed.     When  the 
^ar    commenced   they    numbered   thirty-four.     Tills   arose   from  the 
C^dual  formatioQ  of  what  are  known  as  the  Western  States,  out  of  a 
^^t  tract  of  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio  River,  ceded  as  territory 
^  the  United  States  by  Virginia ;  the  seizure  of  Texas  from  Mexico 
V  the  South,  which  led  to  the  Mexican  war,  which,  in  its  turn,  led  to 
^^    expansion  of  the  Union  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  discovery  of  gold, 
^^  the  formation  of  the  two  great  States  of  California  and  Oregon. 
"^4»ilc  these  vast  tracts  of  country  were  unpeopled,  and  even  after  some 
.       them  were  formed  into  States,  with  a  sparse  and  scattered  popula- 
**^^,  a  policy  in   Southern  interests  was   dominant.     The  South  still 
'^^i-fi  commanding  majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,     But 

1^  Tbese  ligiires  were  calculated  in  Blave-holding  Stales  not  hy  the  number  of  freemen 
^^^eh.  btti  by  acenuB-Iaw  under  wbich  three-fifths  of  the  slares  were  to  be  reckoned  oa  an 
'^■"^^fnlpMtof  the  popuUtioii— a  decided  political  advantage  to  the  8ontb. 
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the  increasing  volume  of  the  stream  of  immi^ation  to  the  new  States 
northwardj  and  the  consequent  rise  of  njanufactiiring  industries  there, 
made  a  protective  policy  the  iiiteiN3st  of  the  North*  The  object  of  the 
South  was  to  get  nianufaetures  cheap  in  exchange  for  their  cotton  and 
sugar,  coflfec  and  tobacco.  Hence  it  was  their  interest  to  deal  vnih 
Europe.  The  North  wished  naturally  to  foster  its  risiog  industries, 
and  to  attract  settlers  by  the  creation  of  a  certain  market  for  its  wares. 
Its  design  was,  by  a  prohibitive  import  tariff,  to  compel  the  South  to 
become  its  customers.  Alwut  1820  the  scale  was  so  nearly  balanced 
that  the  admission  of  a  single  new  State  would  incline  it  to  the 
Northern  or  Southern  policy,  as  it  declared  itself  slave-holding,  or  the 
contrary,  because  this  meant  a  difference  of  two  votes  in  the  Senate 
either  way.  The  question  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  demand  of 
Missouri,  formed  out  of  the  old  French  Louisiana,  to  be  admitted  to 
the  sisterhood  of  the  Union.  It  was,  of  course,  slave-holding,  and  the 
North  raised  a  violent  anti-slavery  cry  to  exclude  it.  Tlie  matter  wa« 
ultimately  settled  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  Jlissouri  Compromise," 
by  which  slavery  was  excluded  from  all  territory  embraced  in  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  north  of  a  geographical  line  coinciding  with 
36^  30'  latitude.  The  next  contest  arose  as  to  the  admission  of 
Texas,  which  was  torn  from  Mexico  by  the  South,  as  Florida  had  been 
from  Spain,  It  seemed  an  important  gain  for  the  South,  but  it  led  to 
a  war  with  Mexico,  and  this  led  to  the  extension,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  Union  to  the  western  sea-board.  The  gold  fever  attracted  an 
immense  influx  of  population  to  those  regions ;  the  Irish  famine  caused 
rather  the  exodus  of  a  nation  to  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
than  an  immigration.  A  single  year  sufficed  to  convert  these  starved* 
out  peasants  into  voters.  This  increase  of  population  meant  an  increase 
of  representation.  The  scale  was  turning  sensibly  in  favour  of  the 
North,  and  the  South,  by  way  of  imposing  a  counteracting  check,  pro- 
posed, through  Mr.  Davis,  then  Senator  for  the  State  of  Mississipi,  the 
extension  of  the  geographical  line  which  marked  the  boundary  of  -j 
slavery  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  move  waa  unsuccessful,  and  the 
result  was  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Nebraska  Bill,*'  which 
established  the  principle  of  what  is  called  "  squatter  sovereignty." 
This  was  equivalent  in  Southern  interest  to  permitting  each  territory 
before  its  admission  to  the  Union  to  declare  itself  slave-holding  or  the 
contrary,  and  so  to  be  admitted.  A  celebrated  test  case,  known  as  the 
'*  Drcd  Scott**  case,  was  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  followed  by  a  decision  which  upset  the  principle  of 
"  squatter  sovereignty,^*  as  opposed  to  the  Constitution  which  recognised 
and  permitted  slavery  everywhere ;  and  which  decision  further  declared 
the  geographical  line  determined  by  the  "  Missouri  Compromise*'  to  be 
illegal.  The  North,  to  whom  this  decision  was  of  course  adverse,  flouted 
and  ignored  it*  It  not  only  drew  the  sword,  but  flung  away  the 
scabbard.     "  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law''  became  a  nullity.     The  marshals 
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^li0  sought  to  execute  the  Law  were  mabbed  and  beaten.  The  sluvt*- 
rmldm^  Southeroer  was  foretbly  hiodered  from  entering  witli  ]m 
I  dftTes  the  common  territories^  purchased  many  of  tliem  witli  the 
I  ODmmon  treasure,  and  dcehircd  open  to  liim  by  tlie  law.  The  fact  that 
I  tic  Northerner  was  fully  aware  that  these  settleoients,  msigniftcaiit  in 
I  extent,  had  for  their  object  the  assertion  of  a  political  right  for  tlie 
F  political  purpose  of  influencing  the  balance  of  State  representation  in 
fivoar  of  the  South  was  the  excuse  alleged  for  the  force  employed^  on 
lie  pfiueiplc  that  "  the  end  justifies  the  mcaus.** 

The  South  was  thus  borne  dowQ  by  a  crushing  weight  of  political 

force  from  the  North.     The  vast  streams  of  emigranti?  flowing  into  new 

States  or  territories  were  rapidly  turning   its  numerical  majority  in  the 

United  States'  Congress  into  a  minority  ;    while  the  forcible  exclusion  of 

sluves  from  any  but  the  States  which  lay  south  of  the  geographical  line 

of  demarcation  referred   to  prevented  the  loss  being  balanced  by    an 

increased  representation  in  the  Senate.      Such  wx^re  the  means  adopted 

to  enforce  the  hostile  tariff  of  the  United  States,  which  threw  the  main 

burden  of  taxation  on  the  South,  who  were  consumers  and  not  manu- 

ftctorers,  both  by  raising  the  price  of  imports,  and    reducing  thereby 

^1«  ralue  of  exports,  chiefly  Southern  products.     And  the  last  ounce  of 

tte  grievance  was,  that  this  profit  M-ent  not  into  the  Public  Treasury 

for  the  general  benefit,  but  directly  into  the  pockets  of  their  political 

*5pponents,  the    Northern   manufacturers.      All  these  causes   tended,  of 

•^urse,  to  turn  the  tide  of  immigration  either  to  the  North-west,  or  to 

^he  new  States  on  the  Pacific  coast.     Cooped  up  with  their  slaves  in  the 

utQits  of  their  own  States,  victims  of  a  hostile  tarift'  which  enriched  tbcir 

^€ady  too  powerful  political  opponents,  and  placed  a  huge  dam  against 

Ac  stream  of  profitable  immigration  in  their  direction,  the  South  received 

the  announcement  of  the  election,  by  a  sectional  minority,  of  Mr.  Lincoln 

^  the  Presidency  with  a  sense  of  bitter  resentment*     He  wasi,  as  usual, 

^    compromise  candidate;  Mr.   Seward   being  the  natural  head  of  the 

Republican   party,      lie  was  a  plain,  welUmeaning  man,  whose  luime 

l^ad  previously  never  been  heard  of  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  electors. 

He  was  ill-fitted  to  guide  the  helm  of  State  during  a  period  of  American 

matory   which   demanded  the   yery   highest  qualities  of  statesmanship. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  election  precipitated,  if  it  did  not  cause, 

^oc  secession  of  the  South.    He  had  declared  in  his  Presidential  campai^^n 

*"^t  the  Union  could  not  subsist  '*  half-slave  and  half-free/^  Shortlv  after 

**/'  election  he  declared  that,  under  the  Constitution,  he  had  not  the 

'^ht,  as  he  had   not   the  intention,    to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 

^*^th.     Mr.  Davis  cliarges  his  Admin  lustration,  however,  with  "fraud 

*^  prevarication^'  in  its   oficning  months,  and  asserts  that  the  efforts 

^^  the  South  to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances  by  peaceable  means 

^^^  met  by  **  evasion,  prevarication,  and  perfidy.^' 

-t^  has  been  impossible  to   render  intelligible   to   the   general   reader 
^    :»elative  positions  of  the  North  and  South  on  the  eve  of  hostilities 

^^^l.  XL,  R 
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wittout  this  brief  historical  retrospect.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Dai 
takea  for  panted  a  general  familiarity  with  the  immediately  impelliii 
causes  of  secession  otber  than  the  question  as  regards  slavery.  Bl 
had  he  devoted  to  these  even  a  small  part  of  the  time  &i| 
space  bestowed  on  an  elaborate  argument  of  enormous  length  I 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  State  sovcreigiity,  and  by  which  every  ad 
of  the  United  States^  Government  during  the  four  years  of  the  War,  i| 
tested  and  condemned^  he  would  perhaps  have  avoided  leaving  on  tli| 
reader's  miud  the  impression  that  the  desire  to  avoid  the  financial  ruin 
involved  in  the  dreaded  eniaueipation  of  the  slaves  without  pecuniary 
compensation  for  their  loss  was  the  true  reason  why  the  South  deter- 
mined on  secession.  For,  in  treading  on  the  d:}iicate  ground  of  slaverji 
or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it ''  servitude/'  as  though  conscious  of  the  preju* 
dice  with  which  it  necessarily  surrounds  his  case  so  many  years  after  the 
principle  has  been  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  civilized  worlds  bfl 
oflcrs  a  passing  apology  for  what  he  remarks  is  "  the  mildest  form  cl 
enforced  lal)onr  ever  stamped  with  the  name  of  slavery/'  instancing  hofi 
the  planters  left  their  property  and  their  families  to  the  care  of  thd 
slaves  when  they  went  to  figlit  the  North,  though  he  makes  no  attemt 
to  deny  that  the  "  institution  **  permitted  the  separation  of  husband  al 
wife,  of  parent  and  chikl,  and  placed  the  virtue  of  every  female  slave 
the  mercy  of  a  master. 

The  argument  by  which  Mr.  Davis  defends  the  right  of  a  State,  or 
any  number  of  States  comprised  in  the  Union,  to  secede  is  the  doetriij 
of  State  sovereignty.  He  explains  and  defends  that  doctrine  by  a  mti 
of  legal  decisions  and  authorilies,  and  by  an  exhaustive  retrospect  of  tl 
history  of  the  States  from  the  period  when  they  were  Colonies  of  tl 
British  Crown;  aud^  though  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  adverse  to  tl 
cause  he  advocates,  he  has  apparently  convinced  himself  that  that  can) 
was  impregnable  in  its  attributes  of  justice  and  rigid,  and  that  the  Soilj 
was  only  borne  down  by  lawless  force^  and  the  Hagraut  violation  I 
Constitutional  rights.  His  argument  may  be  stated  in  a  very  ii 
words.  When  the  British  Colonics  in  North  America  revolted  fro 
Enghand,  and  Washington  succeeded  in  defeating  the  forces  of  Loj 
Cornwallis,  the  British  Government  acknowledged  the  independence  . 
the  several  States  by  name,  as  she  had  acknowledged  the  individi^ 
dependence  of  each  i^olon3^  For  their  mutual  advantage  they  form( 
a  Federation,  and  conferred  certain  powers  on  a  central  Governinei 
with  the  proviso  that  all  powers  not  expressed  as  delegated  were  to  1 
understood  as  reserved.  It  is  true  that  both  in  the  original  and  in  tl 
amended  Constitution  the  Union  is  implied  to  be  perpetual.  But,  argu 
Mr,  Davis,  not  only  did  Washington  himself,  who  must  have  known  tl 
meaning  of  the  original  framers  of  the  ConstitutionjUiorc  than  once  expn 
a  doubt  of  the  possibdity  of  continued  union  ;  but  the  State  of  Virgio 
did  actually,  unquestioned,  exercise  her  riglit  of  secession,  and  remaini 
out  of  the  Union  for  some  time.     Upon  this  platform  Mr.  Davis,  as  t] 
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thampiou  of  Southern  secession,  takes  his  stand,  and  from  such  premises 

tbe  logical  inferences  are  directly  adverse  to  the  action  of  the  North. 

*nie  South  were  no  rebe!s.      Tlic  campaign  of  the  Northern  aroiies  was 

au  illegal   and  nnjustifiahle  invasion  of  a  foreign  soil ;  tlic   final  subju* 

giiion  of  the  seceded  States  an  act  of  tyrannical  force;  the  confiscation 

of  tieir  slaves  not  only  a  rohbery,  but  a  violation  of  the  very  Constitu- 

tiou  which   cements  the  Union  of  the  States,  a  fundamental  provision 

of  which  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  hold  slaves,  and  to  recover  them, 

iffn^tive,  by  the  aid  of  the  law,  like  any  other  property.     Mr.  Davis, 

ia  his  eagerness  to  establish  and  maintain  the  right  and  the  justice  of 

tie  cause  he  defends,  seems  to  ns  to  keep  unfairly  in  the  background 

the  fact  which  must  have  been  notorious  to  him,  that  there  had  always 

existed  within  the  Union  two  widely-diverging  tlicorics  as  to  what  the 

EepiihUc  of  the  United  States  really  meant  i  and  these  theories  were  in 

the  main  coincident  with  the  individual  interests  of  each  section.     Was 

the  Uaited  States  one  great  republic,  or  was  it  merely  a  confederation 

of  separate  republics,  which,  for  their  mutual  convenience  and  safety, 

delegated  certain  powers  to  a  common  Government,  one  of  whose  duties 

^9  to  "  secure  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government  V*     The 

^orth  held  that  the  Federation  of  the  States  formed  one  united  nation 

^th  a  central  Government,  to  which  each  State  was   amenable,  though 

each  was  still  to  a  limited  extent  an  imperium  In  imperlo.      The  Sontli 

held  that  the  Federation  was  a  partuei'ship  of  sovereign    States  which 

Blight  be  dissolved  J  or  from  which  any  of  the  members  might  retire, 

whenever  they  considered  that  the  objects  for  which  the    partuership 

*iL^  formed  were  not  attained,  or  whenever  its  continuance  became  inju- 

fioiis  to  their  individual  interests.  These  two  parties  were  known  as  the 

federalists   and   anti-Federalists,  though  their    respective  theories  had 

Ocver  been  brought  to  the  test  of  action  when  such  action  might  involve 

^  any  serious  extent  the  indi\^dual  interests  of  either  side.     They  were 

^ow  for  the  first  time  to  be  brought  to  that  test  which  proved  to  be  a 

<*i*ticible  at  white  beat.     The  North  held  in  the  main  the  position  which 

Ae  German  Empire  would  do  in  resisting  the  secession  of  the  sovereign 

^nationalities  which  have  voluntarily  entered  the  German  Bund.   Another 

Comparison  would  be  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  if  the  kingdoms  of 

Bohemia  or  Hungary  should  desire  to  assert  their  independence ;  or,  to 

^^  a  nearer  illustration  still,  of  Great  Britain  in  refusing  to  consent  to 

^uc  rcpeiil  of  the  Union,  always  remembering  the  difference  of  sovereign 

^^thority,  of  whatever  degree,  delegated  to  an  individual  constitutional 

^^hf^  or  to  the  executive  of  a  republic.  Which  was  the  just  and  true  view 

^^  the  Constitution,  or,  rather,  which  should  now  be  maintained,  could, 

**  appeared,  only  be  determined,  M'hen  the  hour  of  trial  came,  by  appeal  to 

force;  by  a  struggle  foreseen  clearly  enough  by  some  who  read  the  signs 

**»  the  political  sky,  deemed  impossible  by  others  less  far-seeing  or  more 

Winded  by  their  individual  wiahes  and  interests,  but  which  caused,  in 

tae  brief  years  of  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued  for  supremacy 
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of  a  {lispiitod  principle  of  Government,  the  sacrifice  of  more  than  a  rail^ 
lion    of  htiraan   lives   and  of   thousands  of  milUoiis  of  treasure.       Mr.  I 
Davis  admita  that   he  foresaw  from   the  first  that  the  scccasion  of  the 
Fonthrrn  States  would  he  fiercely  disputed  hy  the  North,  though  that 
opiiiiun  was  not  generally  entertoincd  among  the  Secessionists.      One 
point  nt  any  rate  he  clears  tip  at  the  outset  of  his  histoiy.   It  has  often 
\wvi\  nsscrtcd,  lljat  he  and  his  hrolher  senators  retained  their  seats  in  the 
Ihuttd  States'  Legislature   hut    to    undermine  and   destroy  the  Union. 
Ilo  Ktnteii  that  this  slander  is  repeated  hy  the  Orleans  Prince,  who  served 
itH  an  offierrwith  the  Federal  Army,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Civil  War/'* 
Hi!>i   fart' well    speech  in   the  Senate  (given   in  e.r(vmo)  when  he  learned 
that   Miiftinaippij  the  State   he  represented,  had   seceded,  is  a  maidy  ] 
defi'iirn  uf  his  constituents,  and  his   partiiit,^  words  of  friendly  good-will 
to  liJM  hrother  »icnators  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Chamher,  arc  full  of  a  touch- 
ing patlioJi  m  tlie  lust  plea  for  peace  ere  the  sword  was  drawn. 

Tlic  o])ening  scenes  of  the  War,  as  depicted  in   Jlr,  Jefferson  l^avis"*' 
pnj(rH,  Imvc  an  irrcsistihly  serio- comic  air,  too  soon  to  deepen  into  line?* 
iif  tragic  intcrcnt*      The  new-fledged  President,  his  staff,  and  his  cabinet, 
«ccm  to  have  formed  the  nierahers  of  u  Mutual  Admiration  Society*  He^ 
attrihuti'H    to    his   ncwly-madc  generals    ivn^X   coloncli*,  fresh,    many    of^ 
ihrm,  from  the  counting-house  and  the  office,  military  capacities  equal 
hi  those  of  a  Wcllingtou  or  a  Moltke.     \Vc  can  forgive  the  eulogies  on' 
the  nnuiy  brave  men  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  that  unhappy  conflict  j 
Ijut  the  indiKcrimiuate  apotheosis  of  the  respectable  middle-aged  gentle- 
men who  arc  now  peacefully  pursuing  their  avocations  as  merchants  of 
profcsHJotta!  men  in  Southern  cities,  or  even  following  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry, may  be  to  them  like  the  sacred  oil  which  fell  on  Aaron *»  beard i 
nrid  ficKccndcd  to  the  skirts   of  his  raiment,   but  it  leads  the  reader  I* 
ilihtruHt  the  writer  of  such  universal  panegyrics. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  a  great  people  enter  upon  thr 
firiit  Btages  of  a  war,  which  quickly  developed  into  one  of  the  ino>tJ 
gigantic  and  terrible  of  any  age,  with  such  utter  want  of  preparation,  Tel 
ia  only  fair  to  ftay,  that  never  V)efore  was  a  great  army  collected  and] 
muintained  with  KUch  celerity;  never  did  one  maintain  for  so  long  nJ 
period  ^u  dcj^pcrate  and  successful  a  strugglcagainst  overwhdmingodds  J 
nover  wa»  more  self-sacrificing  devotion  displayed  by  any  people  in  thJ 
fl[^hl  f*>r  whut  they  believed  to  be  liberty  ;  and  we  fear  wc  rawst  iu  justicoi 
add  I  that  no  war  of  modern  times  has  been  waged  in  a  spirit  so  bitter  J 
m  unitparing,  jio  ungenerous,  as  that  displayed  by  the  North.  The»inkJ 
ing  of  stonc-tlcets  to  destroy  liarbours,  the  burning  of  houses,  and  ofl 
imtirc  towns,  with  barely  time  allowed  for  the  inhabitants  to  escapeJ 
•tripped  of  every  article  of  value,  except  a  covering;  the  cutting  cia 
Umu'M  Ml  inundate  great  districts  and  drown  the  inhabitants  ;  the  shoatinjB 
4<f  pritioiter^,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  cold  blood ;  the  barbaronJ 
itvglerl  find  ill-treatment  of  uthera  in  Northern  prisons;  the  otitniged 
I  »    -  History  of  tho  Civil  W«r  in  America*"    Comtl^  tie  PaHii.  I 
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permitted  towards  geatlc  womeu  at  the  hands  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  unre- 
^trained  by  their  commaaders ;  the  avowed  attempts  to  destroy  aod  sub- 
rdtte  by  famiue,  through  the  torch  laid  to  the  -standing  crops  and  the 
plackcd  grain  ;  and  the  indiscriniiuate  plunder  of  private  property ;  ull 
these  arc  historical  facts  supported  in  Mr.  Davis's  pages  by  evidence  to  j 
clear  to  be  contradicted  or  explained  away. 

Tlie  war  coramcucedj  as  is  well  known^  at  Fort  Sumter.  It  was  in  the 
confines  of  North  Carolina,  aud  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  to 
be  used  in  the  defence  of  that  State,  and  was  oseless  for  any  other  piir- 
[lOie.       She  was  the  first  to  leave  the  sisterhood  of  the  Union,  and  a 
demand  was  made  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and  its  surrender  to  the 
rotate  which  claimed  it.      Mr.  Davis  alleges  that^  while  the  Cabinet  at 
pWashington  amused  himself  aud   his  Cabinet  w^ith  promises  to  observe 
the  status  quo,    not  to    permit  auy   hostile   movement  against    North 
Carolina,  or  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  they  were  making  secret  prcpara* 
tions   to   throw  in  relief.       Sumter    was  attacked  by  tlic  Confederate 
troops,      ifajor  Anderson  was  permitted  to  retire   with  the  honours  of 
*rar  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  all  the  clFurts  of  the  United  States'  navy,  the 
Coufedemte  flag  floated  on  the    battered  ramparts  till  the  fort  was  snr- 
rendered,  when  the  war  closed,  its  earthworks  actually  made  impregnable 
tij  shot  by  the  mass  of  metal  embedded  in  them   by  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery.     The  Hrst  shut  of  the  war  was  fired  by  Confederate  guns.     The 
first  conflict  was  a  Southern  victory,  as,  indeed,  was  the  very  last  engage- 
^iDCot  before  the  end  came,  iu  the  bare  little  room  in  Appomattox  Court* 
Fnouse,  where  Lee  surrendered  the  army  of  the  South  to  Grant — though 
nil  the  long  intervening  struggle   aud  sacrifice  by  Southern  patriots,  thj 
L^CKciting  ebb  and  flow  of  victory  and  defeat,  were  to    be  all  in  vain  for 
i'tlie  Soulhi^m  cause. 

Tiro   considerations    appear    to    liavc    inspired    the   South  with    an 

|tiiifounded  confidence.      They  seem  to  have  thought  it   impossible  that 

rthc  North  would  draw  the  sword   to  compel  their  return,  aud  so  steep 

the  Union  iu  the  blood  of  its  brethren.     They  imagined  that  after  some 

KKmanstranec  and  rccriminatiou,   perhaps,  tl-e/  would  bo  permitted  to 

Igo  in  peace.      But  that  if  this  expectation  were  not  realized,  '^  Cotton 

wa^  king,"  and  that  the  inevitable  disturbance  of  this  trade,  so  necessary 

to   Europe,  by  a  civil  war  would  procure  foreign  intervention  in  their 

favour,  and  put  a  speedy  end  to   tlie  contest.      How  little  that  confi- 

flencc  was  justified  the  eveuts  of  the  wai-  showed.     The  South  rushed 

iuto  a  conflict  wiih  the   general   Governracnt  withotit  a  military  chest, 

while  their  oppoucnts  had  command  of  the  Natioual  TrcLisury  ;  without 

a  single  ship  of  war,  while  their  enemies  had  command  of  a  navy  which 

trankcd  third  amoug  those  of  the  world  ;   without  arms,  except  those  iu 

rthe  hands  of  private  individuals;    without  gun  manufactories,  or  powder 

tailU,  or    artillery ;  without    a    soldier,  except   those   fresh   from  the 

Lplougli  or  the  shop  ;  without  a  niililary  commander,  except  such  of  tlieir 

■dJpw-dtixcns  who    held   positions  in    the  United  States'  araiy  would 
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resign  their  commands  and  come  to  their  help  in  their  hour  of  need.    Thejr 
took  down  the  bells  of  their  churches,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  eon 
verted  them  into  cannon";   they  stripped  the  roofs  of  tlic  housca  uf  lead 
to  be  cast  into  bullets  ;  saltpetre  for  tlie  manufacture  of  powder  was  sought' 
for  in  cellars  of  old  houses ;  the  simples  of  the  Indians  were  gathered 
in  their  woods  to  supply  the  place  of  medicine ;  the  bark  of  the  trees 
was  utilized  for  ieather  ;  the  want  of  cloth  set  every  housewife  to  her 
spinning-wheel ;    carpets^  and  even  the  altar-cloths   of  churches,  were 
made  to  do  duty  for  blankets  ;    steamers  were  padded  with  cotton- bales^ 
and  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  iron-clads ;  the  very  railroads  were  rifled  ^ 
of  their  iron  to  find  the  niaterials  for  an  armed  resistance.     The  lirst^H 
efforts  of  the  South  resembled — indeed  they  were — the  rising  of  a  popu*  ^T 
lation  of  volnnteersj  officered  often  enough  by  civilians  untrained  in  ihe 
arts  of   war.     The  steps  by  which   these  deficiencies  were   remedied^ 
detailed  at  great  length  in  Mr.  Davis^s  pages,  demonstrate  not  only  the 
energy  of  the  Southern  character,  but  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  ol 
her   people   in   their  determination   to  throw  off  the  Northern    yoke. 
Powder-mills  were  quickly  hnilt ;  manufactories  erected  for  the  repair  and 
conversion  of  small  arms  which  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
which  long  before  the  war  ceased  had  developed  into  manufactories  of 
arms  themselves.      Foundries  were  established  to  provide  a  Confederate 
artillery,  while   agents  were  dispatched  across    the  sea  to  buy  up  the 
stocks  of  war  material  in  European  markets^  and  keep  up  a  stream  of 
supply  till  the  South  could  equip  herself  from  her  own  resources.      It 
would  be  an  im|>ossiblc  as  well  as  an  uuproli table   task  to  follow  the 
%"arying  fortunes  of  the  struggle,  as  set  forth  in  minute  detail  in  Mr. 
Davis's  long-drawn  pages.     The  long  series  of  battles  and  sieges  which 
commenced  in  the  narrow  neck  of  laud  between  the  James  and   York 
rivers  in  Virginia,  and  only  closed  after  the  four  years'  struggle,  whcu 
Richmond  was  surrendered,  contain  a  host  of  names  which  are  inscribed 
in  characters  of  imperishable  fame  on  that  brave  Confederate  flag  which 
is   now  for   ever  furled.     The  North  sustained  a  defeat  at  Bull  Run, 
early  in  the   struggle,  from    an    army  of  volunteers  of  which  veteran 
troops   under  the  ablest  generals   of  the    century  need   not  have  been 
ashamed.     The  South  defended   its  capital  succcsj^fully  for  four  lon^ 
years   against  all  the  troops  the  North  could  hurl  against  it,  with  n 
daring  and  a  skill  which  entitle  the  exploit  to  rank  with  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  kind  in  history.     At  one  time  it  even  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country  by  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.     More 
than  once  a  panic  M^as  created  for  the  safety  of  the  Northern  e^pital^ 
and  the  Confederate  flag  hoisted  at  the  White  House  might  easily  hav^^ 
L  been  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  war,  and  terms  uf  peace  have  been 
C  dictated  to  the  North  by  a  victorious  Southern  general  in  the  Exeeutive^ 
Mansion  at  Washington.     An  army  called  from  the  plough  to  the  field 
Lto  defend  the  Southern  soil,  achieving,  over  the  overwhelming  forces  op- 
nosed  to  them,  such  victories  as  those  of  Bull  llun  and  Shiloh,  Fredericks^ 
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Wrgli,  Manassas^  ChaEcellorsvillej  Manstield,  Olusta  and  Chicaraanga^ 
mht  seven  days'  rout  before  RichraonJj  of  Elk  Horn,  Miirfreesboro', 
■brpsburg,  and  Gettysburg,  the  deadly  repulse  of  Petersburg,  the  siege 
mi  Charleston,  aud  heroic,  unconquerable  Sumter,  may  well  have  felt, 
■Irlieii  crushed  by  overpowering  numbers,  and  with  the  tiery  torch  of  its 
Bf&emies  threatening  its  people  with  the  horrors  of  a  famine,  that  the 
llioral  victory  was  on  its  side.  A  struggle  which  produced  commanders 
[  with  the  noble  dignity  of  Lee,  the  Christian  heroism  of  Stonewall 
L Jackson,  the  gallant  daring  of  Stuart,  the  engineering  skill  of  Beaure- 
PfBidi  the  self-devotion  of  Polk,  aud  a  host  of  others,  will  not  be  branded 
bv  posterity  as  a  rebellion,  however  disastrous  its  results  to  those  who 
c?ast  everythingp  including  life,  upon  the  die, 

\Therc  ^fr,  Davis  turns  aside  from  controversial  discussions  on  the 
relative  claims  of  either  side  to  victory  in  jjarticnlar  battles ;  from 
apparently  profitless  discussions  of  the  effect  of  different  dispositions  of 
troops,  or  of  different  tactics,  to  tlie  coosidcratiou  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Federal    Government    in    its    hostile   legislation  towards  the  revolted 

t Southern  States,  he  is  on  ground  ivhere  we  can  follow  him  witli  more 
interest.     Early  in  the  conflict  it  became  evident  that  the  African  slave 
pie  the  weak  spot  in  the  armour  of  the  South,  and  that  here  was  the 
Mat  where  the   mortal  wound  would  be  inllictcd.      Mr.  Davis  and  his 
friends  in  dissolving  their  couneetion  with  the  North,  and  becoming  in- 
rolved  in    a  war   in   which  each   side    declared   the   other   to    be  the 
*^gressor,  seem  to  have  had  the  visual  angle  so  filled  with  the  enormous 
finaacial  loss  which  the  eraaneipation  of  the  slaves  would  entail  on  the 
South,  as  to  deny  to  their  opponents  the  possession  of  the  coramoucst 
honesty.         Even    the    professions    of    couscientious    abolitionists    are 
^tributed  to  an  hypocrisy  dictated  by  sordid  greed  and  aialignity.    With 
*  candour  we  hardly  expected  from  eo  partisan  an  advocate,  Mr.  Dav^ 
adtnits^we  are  almost  inclined  to  think  by  an  oversight^ — in  the  plainest 
^^words,  that  the  South  perceived  the  intention  of  the  North  to  legislate 
^■pf  Emancipation,  and  that  they  had  no  escape  from  ruin  but  secession. 
^BP^  says  the  Constitution  reserves  to  each  State  the  right  to  determine  the 
^P^ttestion   of  slavery  for  itself;  and  on  the  States^  sovereignty  theory 
^pon  which  all  his  arguments  are  based,  he  urges  that  the  United  States 
tad  no  right  to  interfere  with  it,  because  it  denied  the  fact  of  separation 
Of  secession,  and  was  using  the  strongest  measures  to  coerce  the  revolted 
State  to  submisaiou.      But  he  throws  into  the  background  the  fact  that 
the  Xorth  almost  unanimously  denied  this  interpretation  of  the  Cousti- 
Nation,  that  there  existed  an  inherent  right  in  every  State  to  secede  ;  that 
^he  South  had  disturbed  the  stains  quo,  and  was  raising  vast  armies  to 
^^^pe  being  forced  to  remain  in  the  Union,  by  the  Northern j  or  to  return 
^?  ^^  by  the  Southern    view.      Here   was  a  State   of  war  undisputed. 
^T'^^^^r  it  be   designated  civil  war  or  rebellion  is  immaterial  to  the 
^"^^Hient.     By  every  law  of  nations  a  state  of  war  suspends,  if  it  docs 
^^disaolve,  mutual  obligations  between  the  belligerents.      It  may  have 
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been  quite  true  that  tlie  Constitution  r(*served  to  each  State  the  regula- 
tion of  its  internal  domestic  affairs,  including  slavery.     It  is  the  fact  thai 
Mr,  Lincoln  declared  on  his  election  his  intention  not  to  interfere  witl 
Soiithern  slavery.     But   the  slaves  were  the  sinews  of  the  war  ^ 
agtiinst   tlic    North.     They  cultivated   the  fields  while  the  white   men 
enrolled  themselves  as  sohliers,  and   thns   prevented   any  disturbance  ol 
the  staple  cotton  industry.     They  could  be  utilized  in  the  construetioi 
of  forts  and  fort  tfi  eat  ions.      Their  emancipation  would  be  the  death-blow 
of  the  South,  the  end  of  the  war,  and  wouhl  probably  prevent  the  dis- 
memherment  of  the    Union.      The  North    pleaded   "necessity"  : 
acts.     The   abolition ist^t,   backed   by    the    verdict  of  civilized   Europe, 
threw  their  weight  into  the  scale.      In  vain  the  South  sought  to  defend 
their    '^peculiar   institution/^        Say»  Mr,  Davis,    '*  Never    was    there 
happier  dependence  of  labour  and  capital  on  each  other.      The  tempter 
came,  like  the  serpent  in  Eden,  and  deeoyed  tlicni  with  the  magic  word^ 
of  '  freedom/ ''     And,   referring  to  the  enrolment  of  frecdmen  iu   th< 
Northern  armies  at  a  late  period  of  the  war.  he  adds :  *'  He  put  arms 
into  their  hands  and   trained  their    humble  but   emotional  natures   to^ 
deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  sent  them   out  to  devastate  their  J 
benefactors/'      President  Lincoln  was  of  opinion  that  in  this  ease  "the 
end  justified  the  means."      lie  perceived  that  Emancipation  had  "the 
double  advantage  of  taking  so  much  labour  from  the  insurgent  cause, 
and  supplying  tlie  places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  racu.'"'     This  was  truly  '*  to  seethe  the  kid  in  his  mother's  milk 
And  Mr.  Davis  triuniidiantly  "appeals   to  the  judgment  of  a  Christiaa 
jjcople  how  such  a  boast  befits  tlie  President  of  the  United  States.*' 

Tlie  lengthy  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Davis  recounts  the  struggles  of  ih' 
Confederacy  to  create  a  navy  arc  ehicfiy  interest iug  as  they  relate  to  th©i 
romantic  stories  of  the  Alabama,  and  the  hardly  less  celebrated  Fhrida^ 
The  Confederate  States^  coast- bound,  or  traversed  by  navigable  rivers,  aa 
many  of  them  are,  were  unusually  open  to  attack  by  the  naval  forcei 
of   the   United    States.     The    Federal   Government   confessedly   awept 
everything  before  it  in  direct  attacks  on  the  great  Southern  cities  which 
lined  the  banks   of  the  Mississipi.      But  these  notorious  eniisers  were  J 
a  rankling  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  we  think] 
the  Confederate  rx* President  may  well  be  proud   of  achicveracuts  which  | 
inflicted  enormous   loss  on  Northern  trade,  entailed  on  the  Treasury  aj 
co^t  of  X'80,CJ00  fur  the  coals  alone  of  the  United  States*  steam-ship  j 
VamUrbiU,  which  for  years  scoured  tlic  seas  in  pursuit  of  the  dcstroyiugj 
Aiahama,  and   catnc    near  to  involving   this  country  in  a  war  with  the  1 
United  States  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern  StAtes,  and  eventually  I 
t:o»t  her  three  million»  sterling  in  damngc?.     The  story  uf  the  Alabama  I 
is  a  fuiiiiliar  one ;  but  it  will  bear  repeutiug  here  from  a  Suuthcrn  point  J 
of  new,     Slto  '    Jit  by  Messrs*  Laird,  of  Birkexihend,  as  a  steam  I 

k^  ten   as   No.  200,  not.  as  President  I 

^1  her  having  been  built  by  I 
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290  Englishmeu  who  were  sympathizers  with  the  Southern  cause,  but 
that,  from  Dot  having  been  christened,  she  was  so  named  as  the  SDOtli 
nhip  built  by  Messrs.  Laird.  She  went  out  to  the  Azores,  where  she 
was  armour*plated,  and  received  her  famous  name  of  Alabama.  Her 
[  first  exploit  was  to  engage  the  United  States'  man-of-war,  Hatteras,  whom 
she  sank*  In  her  brief  and  brilliant  career  she  captured  sixty-three 
vessels,  among  them  a  gunboat,  and  sank  the  Hatteras,  AH  neutral 
ports  being  closed  against  her  prizes,  the  vessels  were  of  necessity  burnt 
i%t  »ea.  So  long  and  so  often  victorious  on  distant  waters^  tlie  Alabama 
f'Was  fated  to  end  her  career  not  very  far  from  the  place  of  her  birth. 
Like  an  old  foxhound,  weary  and  footsore  with  the  chase,  she  needed 
rest  and  repose.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1861-,  she  entered  the  harbour 
of  Cherbourg;  asked  leave,  readily  granted^  to  laud  prisoners  from 
her  last  two  captures,  when  Captain  Scramcs  went  on  shore  to  sec 
about  "docking  and  repairing"  the  Alabama,  As  there  were  only 
Government  docks  at  Cherbourg,  the  application  had  to  be  referred  to 
the  Emperor.  Before  an  answer  was  received,  the  Kearsage  steamed 
uito  harbonr,  sent  a  boat  ashore,  and  then  ran  out  and  took  her  station 
(>ff  the  breakwater,  llcr  object,  as  Captain  Semraea  learned,  was  to 
impress  for  the  Kearsage  the  prisoners  discharged  from  the  Aiabama. 
This  request  was  refused  by  the  port-admiral.  But  the  phieky  Con- 
federate commander  regarded  the  presence  of  tlie  Kearsage  in  the  otHug 
w  a  challenge,  and  sent  word  to  Captain  Winslow  that  if  he  would  wait 
till  the  Aiabama  coaled  he  would  come  out  and  give  him  battle. 
Captain  Scmmes,  in  his  report  of  the  engagement,  writes : — 

"  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  our  ship  was  ascertained  to  be  in  a 
flinkiag  condition.  ....  To  rt^a^-h  the  French  coast  I  gave  the  ship  all  steam,  and 
eetauch  of  the  fore  and  ftft  sails  as  were  available.  The  ship  filled  so  rapidly, 
Imwuver,  that  before  we  hud  niade  untcli  prog^ress  the  fires  a  ere  extinguiiihed. 
I  tiow  liAided  down  my  colours^  and  dispjitthed  a  bojit  to  inff-roi  tlie  enemy  of 
<*ur  condition.  Although  we  were  now  but  four  hundred  yards  from  each  other, 
oic  ^mmy  tired  upon  me  Jive  times  nfler  my  colours  hud  been  struck.  It  is 
<^'iarj table  to  suppose  that  a  ship  of  war  of  a  Christian  nation  conkl  not  have  dmic 
tJ^ia  iiJteaiionaily.*^ 

"'i>e  wounded,  as  well  as  those  who  c;oiild  not  swim,  were  saved,  and 

^eat  off  in  the  boats  to  the  enemy's  ship.     Ten  of  the  crew,  however, 

^^^^  drowned,     *'  Captain    Semmes    stood   on   the  quarter-deck   alone 

^Uiil  lifjj  gjjip  '^ng  cettlin*^  to  ^o  down,  then  threw  his  sword   into  the 

^^  there  to  he  buried  with  the  ship  he  loved  so  well,  and  leaped  from 

'*' fic_»ck  jnst  in  time  to   avoid  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  eaused  by 

^'«>nUing.'^      And  so  ended   the   career   of  the   brilliant   and  niueli- 

.    "^d  cruiser*     It  seems  strange,  however,  that  Mr.  Davis,  who  speaks 

^  exialtiiifr  pride  of  the  destruetivc  raids  of  the  redoubtable -4 /«/;<? //*.7, 

iicv  fellows,  should    have   so  little   common  fairness  towards  the 

f  .    *^    ^s  to  denounec  her  reprisals  on  the  sea^  in  blockading  the  Con- 

s,    '^-te  portx,  and  watching  the  West  Indian  ports  for  blockade-runners, 

^^dtrtakcu  for  no  better  reason  than  greed  and  mrdignity*'*      IliS 
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can  neither  forget  nor  forgive  the  refusal  of  recognition  to  the  Con- 
federate States  by  Great  Britain,  and  can  hardly  conceal  his  delight  at 
what  he  evidently  regards  as  the  retributive  justice  meted  out  to  her  at 
the  Geneva  Conference. 

The  tragic  fate  of  President  Lincoln  at  a  moment  when,  as  Mr,  Davis 
believes,  he  was  willing  to  make  peace  with  the  South  on  almost  aoy 
tcrmsj  seems  to  have  at  once  given  a  new  intensity  to  the  war,  and  to 
have  caused  the  work  of  reconstrnction  to  be  carried  on  with  much  of 
the  harshness  of  a  military  despotism.  Mr*  Lincoln's  assassin  was  not  a 
Southerner,  hut  a  stage-struck  fanatic,  one  of  a  class  by  which  every 
micros  life  is  threatened  in  times  of  popular  excitemeut.  But  his  suc- 
cessor, Andrew  Jolmson,  the  late  Vice-President,  backed  up  by  the 
extreme  radical  faction  which  had  so  long  held  Lincoln  back  from  a 
course  of  conciliation  and  mercy,  at  once  assumed  that  he  was  but  the 
hired  dagger  of  a  band  of  conspirators  among  the  Confederates.  Th^ 
first  act  of  his  Government  was  to  ofler  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  arrest  of  President  Davis  as  a  party  to  the 
murder.  That  such  a  story  should  have  been  credited  in  the  North 
against  a  man  of  pure  and  noble  cltaractcr,  who  had  long  been  a 
prominent  senator  and  a  member  of  the  United  States'  Cabinet,  and 
under  whose  Government  in  the  South  the  rigorous  necessities  of  war 
had  always  been  tempered  by  mercy  and  a  chivalrous  bearing  toward* 
an  unscruplous  and  unsparing  foe,  is  but  another  example  of  that  strange 
perversion  of  moral  sentiment  engendered  by  war. 

Though  iSIr  Davis  docs  well,  as  we  thinkj  to  be  angry  at  the  infamous 
charge  hurled  against  him  by  President  Johnson^s  Government,  he  has 
hardly  just  grounds  of  complaint  when  he  denounces  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  lUjitcd  States^  Government  in  reply  lo  the  remonstrancea 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  as  to  the  distress  caused  by  the  witldiolding 
of  cotton,  which  threw  thousands  of  operatives  on  the  poor-rates.  That, 
under  the  Confiscation  Act,  as  applicable  to  the  property  of  the  revolted, 
the  United  States^  Government  sent  a  military  force  into  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts to  seize  the  crop,  and  opened  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports, 
to  allow  of  its  transmission  to  Europe,  he  stigmatizes  as  a  **  grand 
scheme  for  the  plunder  of  our  cotton  crops,  to  enrich  w  homsoevcr  it 
may  concern," 

President  Davis's  views  as  to  the  justice  of  the  neutrality  maintained 
by  Europe  under  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  refusal 
to  recognize  the  Confederacy,  may  be  easily  inferred*  Kurope  [ter^isted 
in  believing  that  the  sov(»reiguty  of  the  several  States  was  merged  iti 
that  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Government  of  which  it  held 
i]i  ^  tic  relations,  and  not  with  each  individual  State;  and, therefore, 
ii  .1.(1  by  Mr.  Davis's  theory  of  State  sovereignty,  Europe  was  wrong. 
Ilio   apparently  equal  measure  of  justice,  meted  out  to  both  parties  ad 
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explains,  with  crusliiug  weight  on  the  South,  while  it  scarcely  affected  the 

North — where,  nevertheless,  it  exeited  a  very  angry  feeling  against  this 

country,  of  which  Mr.  Davis  makes  no  mention  whatever.     The  recogui- 

tion  by  Europe  of  a  racre  paper-blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  contrary, 

«  he  asserts,  to  the  well-recognised  principles  of  international  law ;  the 

partiality  shown  towards  the  North  in  the  purchase  of  arms;    are  set 

down  to  our  "  hollow  profession  of  neutrality  towards  the  belligerents  J* 

The  method  of  reconstruction  adopted  by  the  Central    Government 

as  each  State  was  successively  subdued,  is  the  part  of  Northern  policy 

which  excites  Mr,  Davis^s  bitterest  wrath,  and    calls  down  his   fiercest 

denimeiations.       He   was  himself  incarcerated  as  a  telou  at  Fortress 

Aloiiroe,  and  held  to  await  his  trial  for  treason.      ^'  Bitter  tears  have 

been  shed/^  he  writes,  *'  by  the  gentle,  and  stern  reproaches  have  been 

made  by  the  magnanimous,  on  account  of  the  needless  torture  to  which 

I  'was  subjected,  and  the  heavy  fetters  rivctted  upon  mc  while  in  a  stone 

casement  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard  ;   but  all  these  were  less 

excruciating  than  the  mental  agony  my  captors  were  able  to  inflict.** 

^^cll  was  it  for  America  that  the  rising  clamour  for  his  blood  was  not 

S'^tified,     A  moment  would    have  sufficed  to  take  that  life  upon  the 

■caffoldj  but  all   the  ages  to  come  could  not  have  wiped  out  the  blot 

ftt>m  the  page  of  American  history ;  and  his   murdered  corpse,  as  the 

^^iith  would  have  believed  it  to  be,  would  have  placed  a  bloody  barrier 

•gainst  the  hopes  of  general  reconciliation  and  peace.      That  rcconstrue* 

^^oa    was   conducted  with    harshness,  that  the   conquered    were  made 

oitterly  to  feel  the  iron  heel  of  the  conqueror  on  their  necks,  is  certain. 

Xiiej  were  forced  to   acknowledge   the   usurping    acts,   as  they  deemed 

^oem,  of  the  Government,  to  be  lawful  and  constitutional.     The  penalty 

**f  refusal  was  perpetual  disfranchisement.     At  a  stroke  of  the  Executive 

pen  their  enormous  property  in  slaves  was  swept  away.      It  was  inevitable, 

^ud  but  the    retribution,   perhaps,   which    an   enlightened  civilization 

I     aecaands  aa  the  final  expiation  for  an  hereditary  crime. 

^^     Such  arc  some  of  the  salient  points  in  the  case  of  the  South.      It  has 

^^B^^ii  impoasible,  withio  the  brief  limits  at  our  disposal,  to  do  more  than 

^^Hercly   touch  Mr.  Davis's  arguments   at   those    points.      Theoretically, 

I       the  position  of  the  South    may  have   been  right,      Wc  may  admit,  pcr- 

uaps,  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

j       taat  the  several  States  rctaitied  their  individual  sovereignty,  and  wcreia 

I      ^  P<*5ition  analogous  to  the  nations  which  compose  the  German  Empire* 

^oe  point  of  the  argument  turns  partly  on  the  Ti^ht    of  one  or  more 

tj^*^tti}Ders  of  the  C-onfederacy  to  dissolve  the  compact,  and  partly  (though 
'•  Davis  refuses  to  recognize  this)  on  the  remit  of  such  a  course  to  the 
^'itracting   parties.      His  unbending   rule  is  ^at  jusHHa^  ruat  cwium. 


The 
Col, 


Union  was  the  growth   of  less  than   a  century ;  but  the  revolted 
*^iiie8i  bade  fair  to  rival  the  British  Empire  in  power  and  wealth,  and 
.  ^4 1  the  arts  of  civilization.      Their  union  was  their  stmngih.     The  seces- 
**^  of  the  South,  once  permitted  to  be   accomplished,  might  lead  to  a 
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further  split  in  the  North,  Another  line  might  be  drawn  from  North  to 
Son  til,  and  the  yoimo;  States  on  the  Pacific  slope  form  again  a  new  Con- 
federaey.  The  instinct  of  sclf-])rescrvation  roused  the  North  to  action. 
It  was  a  war  of  gianta :  the  passions  excited  in  a  people  unused  to  war 
were  so  fierce  ;  the  side  issue  raised  by  the  abolition  question  was  like  oil 
poured  upon  the  already  raging  tiamcs*  The  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,  as  related  by  its  late  President, 
might,  with  more  truth,  perhaps,  be  described  as  the  rise  of  the  Im- 
perialism of  a  licpublie,  ou  tlie  ruitjs  of  State  rightn.  Its  reconstructed 
basis  is  the  despotism  of  a  packed  niajority  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
sonnd,  the  declaration  of  every  man's  iulierent  right  to  freedom  htL% 
been  the  instrument  which  made  snch  a  result  possible.  The  North 
aeeras  to  shun  the  contact  of  negro  blood,  as  the  assassin  the  dagger  of 
the  bravo  lie  hired  ;  while  the  South  sees  in  the  freed  men,  who  jostle  it 
at  the  polls,  tlie  ever-present  symbol  of  its  subjugation  and  its  ruin. 

Was  the  victory  attained  worth  the  cost  ?  The  events  are,  perhaps, 
tiDO  recent  for  the  question  to  be  answered  witli  the  calm  impartiality  of 
history.  Thus  much  at  least  is  visible — that  blot  upon  civnlizatioo,  the 
enslavement  of  the  African  race,  has  been  wiped  from  the  face  of 
Christian  America.  Its  material  resources  have  received  from  that 
moment  an  enormous  impure  and  development.  Nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  ever  equalled  the  settliag  up  of  the  vast  territories  of 
the  north-west,  and  of  the  Pacific  seaboard.  The  policy  for  which  the 
North  drew  the  sword,  successful  as  it  was  in  the  end,  has  Ijeen  to  the 
fidl  as  victorious  in  the  senate  as  on  the  battle-field.  Since  the  gauntlet 
of  defiance  thrown  down  to  the  South  by  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  string  of  Ilepublican  Presidents  has  been  unbroken  in  the 
chair  of  Washington.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  after  the  lajisc 
of  barely  twenty  years  the  angry  passions  aroused  on  both  sides  have 
lx?en  eom]>lctcly  allayed.  Indeed,  Mr.  Davis's  book  aflbrds  in  every 
page  but  too  plain  evidence  that,  on  the  side  of  tlie  South,  they  arc  not. 
A  long  residence  in  the  North  has  convinced  us  that  the  antagonism 
between  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Union  is  still  in  vigorous  force* 
The  South  is  held  to  the  North  now  but  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  by 
the  iron  will  of  an  autocratic  Republican  Government.  How  long  the 
cohesion  of  this  vastj  incongruous,  unwiehly  mass  can  continue  lime 
alone  will  show.  Twenty  years  ago  Europe  looked  on  at  the  spectacle, 
ns  it  believed,  of  its  breaking  up  into  separate  fragments.  The  several 
States  have,  at  the  present  moment,  little  mure  individual  independence 
than  the  counties  and  shires  of  England  liavc  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment But  to  those  who  liavc  resided  for  any  length  of  time  in 
America,  there  is  a  surcharged  feeling  in  the  mv.  The  threatened  •  tliird 
term '  of  Grant  wa»  the  **  waving  of  the  Idoody  shirt  "  in  the  face  of  the 
LprjuH[«ished  South.  Its  completion,  stayed  by  the  acceptance  of  a  com- 
■jj-om'-^'  '  •"  '^•''*  ^*  '"  ^  !*rficld,  would  have  been  followed  by  an  outbreak 

a)«  revolutionary^  resentment.     The  thirst  for 
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rtveoge  seems  to  sleep  in  tlie  Soutli ;  it  is  but  the  deceptive  quiet  of 
the  serpent.  There  is  still  a  '*  solid  North  ^'  arrayed  against  a  "  solid 
Sontli/^  as  when  the  bittalious  of  Grant  faced  those  of  Lee  on  many  a 
gory  battle-field.  Perhaps  the  truest  epitaph  which  could  be  inscribed 
oa  tke  grave-stone  of  the  so-called  Rebellion  would  be  :— 
"  Solitudinem  facituLt,  pacem  appellaai*' 

J,  >r,  Farhau. 


P^S, — ^The  attempted  assassination  of  President  Garfield,  which   \12s1 
Occurred  while  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press,    is  worthy  of 
femark  here^  as  illustrating  an   antagonism  €>f  a  powerful  kind  in  force^ 
^'iough  in  quite  a  difi'erent  direction,  between  the  princijjlc  of  Federalism, 
or  au  all  but  autocratic  Central  Government^  and  the  modified  rights, 
or  rather  claims,  of  iudividuul  States  to  a  share  of  the  patronage  which 
is   identical  with  power.      General  (larfield  embodies    tfie  policy  which 
maintains  that  all  Federal  offices  throughout  the  Union  shall  be  in  the 
uncontrolled,  as   well    as   actuil,   gift    of  the   Executive,     This  policy 
miun tains  the  right  of  tlie  Central  Government  to  select,  through  its 
President,  the  best  men  for  the  positions  in  its  gift  in  every  State,  and 
assumes  in   this  way  to  inaugurate  a  thorough  and  mudi-nceded  civil- 
setrvice    reform.      The  opponents    of   this  principle    arc  praeticully  the 
6^nsi.tors    of   the  respective    States,  id  ho  naturally  wish  to  retain  the 
ioitiiensc    political    inflneoec   arid    security  of  tenure  afforded  by  the 
c^orumon  system  hitherto  in  vogue,  of  regarding  their  recommendations 
to  ihc  President  for  all  vacant  Federal  offices  in  their  respective  States, 
as  equivalent  to  nominations  for  the  same.     The  appointment  of  General 
^'^rtiur  to  the  Vice- Presidency  was  understood  to  he  a  eonec?4sion  to  the 
I       ▼lews  of  Mr.  Conkling,  who  represeuts  the  system  of  senatorial  nepotism, 
^•and  the  death  of  General   Garfield  would  have   raised  (Jcneral  Arthur 
^^***     the  Prcsidcney  for  the  nearly  four  remaining   years  of  the  present 
^^'"^ii.      The  assassin   Gnitcau   was   but  a  representative  of  the   horde 
^^    disap|x>ioted    placc*huntcrs,  armed  with   recommendations  and  tcsti- 
^^^ials  from  their    respective    States,  who  haunt  the  purlieus  of  the 
_  ^ecutivc  Mansion  from  Slareh  to  July  of  every  new  Presidential  term. 
^^   his  aim  been   as  fatal  as  that  of  Booth,    civil-service   reform,  the 
^^^^t  need  of  American  political  life  to-day,  as  peace  was  when  Lincoln 


would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed,  and  the  vast  territories  of 
United  States  have   been  ruled  for  years  to  come,  by  a  man  not 


*^%eu  of  the  people  for  the  Supreme  Otllcc  of  State,  and  who  is  sup- 
^^^^d  to  represent  the  policy  of  States^  patronage,  which  has  proved  a 
^^itful  source  of  corruption,  and  which  the  election  of  General  Garfield 
^^  meant  to  condemn. 


MY  ANSWER   TO   OPPONENTS. 


SOME  answer  will  be  expected  from  me  to  tlie  statements  of  Father 
O'Leary  in  the  article  in  your  Review  for  July. 

It  may  not,  I  hope,  be  quite  uninteresting,  as  a  picture  of  the 
management  of  an  improving  Irish  estate. 

In  substance,  Father  O'Leary  is  the  local  Land  League  in  Clonakilty* 
He  was  its  chairman,  and  almost  the  League  itself,  not  one  man  of 
any  character  or  influence  belonging  to  it.  The  outrage  of  drawing 
away  my  labourers  last  December^  and  trying  to  starve  the  large  head 
of  stock  on  my  farm,  was  managed  by  him  and  another  priest.  lie 
got  the  money  to  pay  my  labourers,  going  to  Dublin  to  ask  some  of 
it  from  the  Central  League.  It  was  he  who  instigated  my  tenants  not 
to  pay  their  rents ;  and  wlien  I  had  lately  recovered  judgment  against 
the  three  largest  tenants  for  above  £450  rent,  and  the  interest  in 
their  farms  was  put  up  to  sale  by  the  Sheriff  in  Cork,  tlicsc  two  priests 
attended  the  sale,  bid  on  behalf  of  the  tenants^  and  got  their  costs  paid 
by  the  Land  League. 

He  is  thus  very  far  from  being  impartial.  In  truth,  no  one  can  read 
the  article  under  his  uame^  without  seeing  that  its  one  object  is  to 
annoy  and  injure  me  to  the  utmost  possible. 

Til  is  being  so,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  men  with  the  worst 
will  towards  mc,  have  really  nothing  to  say  against  my  treatment  of  the 
many  labourers  and  others  in  my  employment.  Paying,  as  I  did,  more 
than  .£1,300  a  year  iu  wages  directly — and  very  much  more  indirectly — 
no  complaint  is  made  of  ray  wages  per  week,  the  houses  I  provided,  of 
arbitrary  discharges,  or  getting  rid  of  old  meu^  of  lines  or  pinchings  of 
ly  sort,  nor  of  the  condition  of  my  labourers  and  their  families.  The 
lingle  complaint  is,  that  my  labourers  had  to  get  their  breakfasts  before 
going  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  even  that  is  but  partly  true. 
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.  In  regard  to  my  tenantSj  nothing  is  said  of  their  being  in  poverty  or 
[distreas^  their  houses  inferior^  and  farms  exhausted — a  solitary  case  of  an 
pexpiring  lease  excepted.  The  one  complaint  is,  that  in  the  last  fifteen 
►  years  I  have  raised  the  rent  of  some.  It  is,  of  course,  kept  out  of 
aight  that  there  had  beeu  no  increase  of  rent  for  a  great  many  years 
before,  nor  since  the  principal  sorts  of  farm  produce  in  Ireland  had 
nearly  doubled  in  price,  and  that  the  rise  of  rent  was  only  made  on  fit 
occasions,  and  with  the  grant  of  new  leases  for  thirty-one  yeai*s.  Any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  at  Father  O'Lcary's  statements  will 
«ce  that,  in  most  cases,  the  rent  charged  has  not  been  more  than  20^. 
per  acre.  Such,  in  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  where  the  land  is 
exceptionally  good,  has  been  all  I  have  asked.  The  cases  mentioned  of 
£2  and  .£3  per  acre  arc  those  of  town  parks,  acconiraodation  land  near 
the  town,  and  let  mostly  to  thoroughly  thriving  shopkeepers  and 
traders  in  it,  who  are  as  independent  in  their  class  as  I  am.  Similar 
land  is  let  by  others  as  high  as  £5  per  acre. 

When  the  tenants  of  these  town  parks  want  to  manure  them,  they  let 
them  for  con-acre  potatoes  to  others  in  the  town  who  do  not  hold  laud. 
These  con-acre  men  pay  the  tenant  £1  per  acre,  and  find  tlieir  own 
manure.  My  town  parks  at  last  arc  laid  out  in  grass,  and  cows  kept 
on  ihem.  The  milk  is  sold  in  the  town,  at  a  higher  price  than 
English  farmers  receive  who  send  their  milk  to  London.  From  three  to 
four  acres,  according  to  its  condition,  feed  a  cow  ;  and  as  by  thus  selling 
the  milk  a  fair  cow  will  yield  .£15  to  £16,  it  will  be  seen  that  £3  per 
ncre  for  accommodation  land  of  this  kind  is  no  undue  rent.  I  have 
hardly  ever  kuown  one  of  these  town  tenants  dissatisfied  with  his  holding. 
If  he  is  dissatisfied,  he  has  the  complete  remedy  of  giving  up  the  land^ 
as  he  has  his  trade  to  support  him.  By  not  mentioning  that  these 
holdings  are  town  parks,  Father  G*Lcary  tries  to  give  colour  against  me, 
without  any  just  reason,  of  charging  unduly  high  rents. 

Further,  ranch  the  larger  nomber  of  the  tenants  he  says  I  ejected,  left 
of  their  own  free  will,  during,  and  just  after,  the  famine  of  181(].  During 
those  years  I  gave  an  abatement  of  a  quarter's  rent  to  all.  There  was 
certainly  no  pressure  on  my  part  to  get  rid  of  tenants ;  on  tlie  contrary, 
it  was  a  sore  trouble  to  me.  I  did  not  then  know  how  to  make  money 
out  of  the  land.  When  the  famine  began,  my  tenants  were  far  better  off 
than  most  others,  and  suffered  nothing  in  the  first  year  ;  all  had  means 
enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  But  when  the  potatoes  failed 
in  the  second  spring,  those  whose  land  was  much  reduced  saw  they 
could  not  go  on.  I  forgave  all  rent  due,  let  them  take  away  whatever 
stock  tlicy  had,  and  gave  a  small  sum  besides  to  help  them  to  emigrate. 
There  were  no  ejectments  ;  they  went  away  of  themselves.  I  have  not 
had  more  than  half-a-dozen  ejectments  in  forty  years.  If  any  tenants 
who  left  were  willing  to  work,  I  gave  them  work  in  plenty,  often  alkiwing 
them  to  stay  in  their  old  houses  and  work  for  me.  These  have  lived  in 
comfort  and  respectability  much  greater  than  when  they  held  land,      I 
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hiiilt  ttventy-lwo  good  cottages  of  two  stories,  and  also  repaired   a  fc# 
old  farm-houses  for  labourers.     I  thus  had  between  thirty  and  forty  meu 
employed  until  last  T^inter,      (During  the  famine,  and  after,  I  had  more 
than  a  hundred  men*)      1  had  more  men  iu  regular  employment  tltau 
before  held  the  land  as  tenants.   The  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  tenant?- 
had  reduced  the  land — having  fairly  worn  it  out  by  paring  and  burning 
and    over- cropping — was  tlie  true  cause   of  their  ruin,  as  eau  br-  &eea 
from    the  fact,  that   at  fir&t  all    I    could  make  out   of  it    for  rent  and 
interest  waa  85.  per  acre.      Father  0*Leary  implies  that  this  was  the 
value  of  the  land.      It  w^as  their  own  bad  farming  having  exhausted  the 
land,  til  at  drove  them  away  when  the  potatoes  failed.      hW  tins  happened 
about  the  time  Father  O- Leary  wa.^  born.  ^1 

I  will  now  take  tlic  cases  he  mentions  iu  order.  Happily,  the-* 
tenants  and  their  farms  are  still  there  to  be  seen.  I  invite  any  indifferent 
person  who  understands  land  to  see  them  for  himself,  1  assert  that  at 
this  momentj  as  a  body,  they  are  better  oflT,  and  their  farms  in  better 
conditioUj  than  any  body  of  tenants  in  the  county  on  the  same  number 
of  acres. 

(L)  Widow  Dempsey,  of  Clohecn,  When  her  father-in-law  died  he  left 
her  thirty-seven  acres^  in  fair  condition j  and  more  than  .C;200  in  cash.  In 
rearranging  the  land  she  lost  five  acrea^  not  two- thirds  of  the  farm,  ati 
Father  O'Leary  states.  Her  family  consisted  of  two  or  three  daugliter* 
nearly  grown  up.  She  was  charged  £2  per  acre  rent  because  the  land 
was  worth  it.  It  is  near  enough  to  the  town  to  get  the  benefit  of  town 
manure  and  selling  milk.  The  thirty-two  acres  could  feed  eight  cows, 
allowing  some  land  for  tillage.  If  the  cows  were  let  to  a  dairyman  ho 
would  have  been  glad  to  pay  .tlO  each,  and  y(\\'Q  the  beat  security 
for  the  rent  =  .£80,  from  cows  alone,  whilst  her  rent  was  £04. 
Mrs.  Dempsey  and  her  daughters  could  have  managed  the  cows  as  well 
as  any  dairyman^  and  with  more  profit.  The  dairyman  would  have 
lived  out  of  the  laud,  and  made  his  profit  besides,  both  of  which  gains 
she  might  have  had.  Mrs.  Dempsey  was  a  silly  woman,  willi  ucitljer 
industry  nor  sense.  She  married  her  daughters  worse  than  badly,  got 
rid  of  all  her  moneyj  reduced  the  land,  and  was  at  last  ejected  for  non- 
payment of  rentj  not  for  misconduct.  The  twenty  acres  now  iu  my 
own  hands  are  rather  far  from  the  town  for  choice.  The  other  twelve 
acres,  for  which  she  paid  .62  per  acre,  have  always  since  been  held  by 
a  wealthy  man  in  the  town  at  .£3  per  acre.  For  the  twenty  acres 
1  have  been  offered  lately  .1:2  per  acre  by  a  thriving  man*  I  prefer 
holding  them  till  better  times. 

(2.)  Mrs.  Brian,  of  Carrig,  pays  20*.  per  acre  for  forty-four  acres  of 
excellent  land.  Her  whole  troubles  come  from  her  own  and  her  sons* 
drinking  and  their  grievous  idleness.  5he  bos  some  children  in 
America.  So  long  as  any  one  will  pay  her  rent  for  her  no  doubt  she 
will  be  glad  of  it.  With  the  habits  of  herself  and  sons  she  can  ncTeir 
thrive  anywhere. 
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13.)  Tbe  Driscoll  children,  at  CaiTig,  are  next.      Their  father  was  the 

tnoet  "  worthy^'  and  indolent  man  1  ever  knew.    He  paid  £60  a  year  for 

tiear  sixty  acres.      He  let  his  eight  cows  for  £\0  IO5.  each.     He  died 

^-^: '  "mg  four  young  children,  the  eldest  being  sixteen.      Their  mother's 

'  '^ her  had  been  in  Australia,   and  by  keeping  an  hotel  bronght  home 

480,000  (this  I  know  from  a  Bank),      He  has  a  farm  near   Cork,   and 

keeps  his  carriage-     They  have  other  uncles  rery  well  off*     What  could 

lour  children  of  this  kind  do  as  JoiQt  tenants  of  such    a  farm?     I  let 

them  hold  on  at   first,  but   soon  they   had  not  enough   cows,  so  they 

ploughed  the  best  grass  fields  for  ley  oats,  and  a  bad  harvest  following, 

itmude  an  end  of  them;  they  had  neither  corn  to  sell,  nor  grass  for  cows. 

Their  nucles  took  the  children  amongst  thenij  which  it  was   plain  from 

tile  first  was  much  the  best  thing  fc:jr  thera.      They  left  because  unable 

to  pay  the  rent,  and  for  no  other  cause.      The  uncles  never  offered  to 

pay  or  secure  the  rent.     I  lost  three  half-years*  rent,  £75,  by  them. 

(4.)  Edmond  Lucey,  of  Casbalisky,  was  ejected  nearly  twenty  years 

^0,  having  been  tenant   of  one  of  the   best  farms  I  have,  118  acres, 

fit  £M  per  annum,      I  offered  it  to  him  at  20^.  per  acre.     He  refused 

Jt.     I  gave  time  for  consideration  again  and  again.      He  still  refused. 

He  had  a  son  a  priest^  and  thought  I   should   not   dare  to  go  against 

^c  priest's  father.      Though  nominally  tenant^  he   had  really    divided 

*®  farm   between   two   sons   wlio  lived    with    him.      When  they  left, 

^^h  son    hired   a  good-sized  farm,  of  I    believe  more  than  fifty  acres, 

*  feir  miles   away,  where  I   am  told  they  have   done  well.     The  first 

year  I  cleared  for  rent  and  interest  from  this  farm  more  than  the   rent 

^  *»ked  them.     Last  year,  18?0,  I  cleared    £285,  instead   of  £118  I 

^'^^d.    Old  Lncey  had  still  another  farm  of  47  acres,  held  by  him  from 

°*^  for  thirty-one  years,  at  5s.  9d,  per  acre.     This,  a   third   son  still 

^*^m«.      Father  O^Leary  says  the  very  neighbours  arc  in  dread  of  me. 

Was  driving  home  from   Luccy*s   farm   one  day,  after  he  was  gone, 

^'^^n  a  man  ran  out  of  a  house  by  the  road-sidcj    and  dropped  on  his 

itHeca^  holding  up  his  hands,  as  if  praying.     I  stopped  to  ask  what  he 

j^*»ited,       He  answered,  he   was   praying  God  for   blessings  upon  me 

^  haying   turned  out  Ned   Lucey,  who  had  injured  him.     I  can  say 

^t  lie  seemed  very  much  in  earnest. 

(5,)    On  the  same  land,  John  Duggan  is  mentioned,  though  not  by 

^^e.   He  holds  thirty-two  acres  at  5^.  9d.  per  acre,  £7  17^.  per  annum, 

y^  ^  thirty- one  years  lease.     lie  never  hinted  to  me  that  he  wished  to 

^il^  a  house.     At  such  a  rent  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  money  saved, 

^^   would  like  by  any  means  to  get  his  lease  renewed  at  the  same  rent. 

^en  his  lease  is   out   I   ihail  do  all  the  improvements  of  all   kiuds 

irt^^jj  on  the  farm,  and   offer  it  to  him  at  its  honest   value.     If  he 

r%    out  his  money  in  uianuring  it,  it  is  sure  to  give  him  four  times 

^    good    a    return  as   if  he   laid  it  out   in   permanent   improvements. 

^^     IS  a  backward,  ignorant   man,  and  very  likely,  with   the  priest^a 

**^^ice,  will  not  choose  to  do  right,  which  will  be  to  his  own  loss. 
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(6,)  Patrick  Heiinessyj  of  MounteeD,  is  the  largest  tenant  I  have. 
He  held  256  acres,  in  two  farms.  I  bought  the  land  in  the  Estates 
Court,  and  as  the  buildings  were  on  it  at  the  time,  by  the  Act  of  1870 
I  was  not  liable  for  themj  so  it  makes  no  diflerence  to  me  what  they 
are  worth.  They  are  not  worth  £700,  nor  half  of  it,  nor  a  fourth 
part  of  it ;  nor  did  they  cost  it.  Tlie  walls  are  built  with  mud  mortar.  | 
The  roofs  are  of  the  cheapest  inferior  white  deal,  quite  too  slight,  even 
if  the  timber  had  been  good,  aud  with  the  rafters  too  far  apart  by  one- 
half,  most  of  it  covered  with  bad  small  slate,  of  which  there  is  a 
quarry  three  miles  off. 

These  very  buildings  convinced  me,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  only 
prudent  course  for  a  landlord  was  to  build  all  necessary  for  his  farms 
himself,  and  charge  the  interest  on  the  outlay.  Otherwise,  whenever 
a  tenant  leaves,  he  is  certain  to  make  an  outrageous  claim  for  bad  work, 
far  beyond  the  honest  value  of  good.  Such  cases  are  sure  to  be  givea 
against  the  landowner.  Good  work  will  last  three  times  as  long  ;  and 
its  first  cost  is  less. 

About  half  Ilennessy^s  farms  consist  of  a  bottom  of  first-rate  land, 
the  best  I  have.  The  other  half  runs  up  a  steep  hill,  almost  impracti- 
cable for  wheels,  with  a  flat  at  the  top.  In  substance,  all  the  rent  was 
made  out  of  the  good  land  below.  The  top  and  siding  had  been  exhausted 
I  in  old  times,  and  were  left  in  bad  grass,  that  only  fed  a  few  sheep  and  dry 
f  heifers.  A  field  above  was  tilled  now  and  then  with  guano,  and  all  the 
produce  drawn  down  to  the  house.  So  the  field  was  left  worse  than  before. 
The  lease  of  one  farm  ended,  and  I  decided  it  was  best  for  us  both  to  leave 
him  all  the  good  land  below,  and  take  away  the  hill,  charging  the  same 
rent  for  the  good  part  (out  of  which  it  had  always  been  made)  as  he  had 
paid  before  for  the  whole.  I  am  said  to  have  coerced  him  into  this.  The 
facts  arc  these  : — The  lease  was  to  expire  at  Lady-day,  In  February^ 
before  I  left  home  for  London,  he  came  to  settle  about  a  new  leaae,  I 
told  him  my  proposal.  Without  a  minute's  hesitation  he  said,  '^  1*11  take 
it,  your  honour.^^  A  few  minutes  after  he  said,  "  Now  they  tould  your 
honour  I  was  going  to  give  ye  trouble.  Have  I  done  so  ?'*  "  No,  in- 
deed, Faddy,"  was  the  answer.  He  gave  up  the  hill  at  Lady-day.  The 
following  July  he  took  his  lease  of  the  rest.  This  man  was  able  to  give 
one  daughter,  on  her  marriage,  £600.  Only  last  Shrovetide  his  son 
married,  and  got  a  fortune  of  .€300  with  his  wife.  Another  daughter 
married  at  the  same  time,  in  a  way  that  displeased  her  father,  so  he 
gave  her  only  £150  as  fortune.  This  is  Father  O'Leary'a  own  example 
of  my  poor  oppressed  teoants.  At  this  moment  Hennessy^s  rent  averages 
20^,  per  acre  on  185  acres,  most  of  it  very  fine  laud, 

(8.)  Then,  Sam  Kingston,  of  Clohcen,  who  pays  three  times  OrifEth's 
valuation,  and  has  a  neighbour  who  only  pays  half  the  rent  per  aero 
that  he  pays ;  unluckily,  he  is  the  most  wealthy  tenant  I  have.  He  has 
no  children  of  his  own,  and  so  gave  his  niet::e  £600  fortune  on  her 
marriage,  and  is  believed  to  have  as  much  more  money  still      In  spite 
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of  bis  oppression  we  have  always  been  the  best  of  friends,  and  he  never 
gave  me  a  hint  that  his  rent  was  higli^  but  has  often  laughed  with  me 
at  the  silly  talk  about  Griffith's  valiiationj  and  compared  it  with  the 
rent  he  pays. 

(9.)  Then,  old  Ilaycs,  of  Carrig.  His  eldest  son  being  joined  in  the 
farm  with  his  father  when  I  bought  the  land,  tried  to  make  him  pay 
the  whole  rent,  so  I  had  to  eject  him,  but  gave  the  whole  farm  back  to 
his  father.  The  younger  son  was  convicted  of  a  bad  attempt  at  rape,  and 
sent  to  the  treadmill  iu  Cork  Gaol  for  twelve  mouths  for  it.  He  uaed 
to  rob  his  father's  potato-pit,  and  sell  the  potatoes  to  get  money.  So  h& 
was  out  of  the  case.  The  only  daughter,  married  to  a  well-off  farmer,. 
twenty  miles  away,  had  to  take  her  father  to  her  house  to  save  his  life, 
as  he  was  unable  to  move,  I  wtis  forced  then  to  rescue  my  farm, 
and  so  had  a  land  case,  for  tlic  gain  of  the  son-in-law,  to  fight  I 
wa»  most  unjustly  treated  by  the  County  Court  Judge,  and  therefore 
iTiras  driven  to  appeal  to  the  Judge  at  the  assizes,  which  forced  on  a 
compromise — for  which,  it  seems,  I  am  to  blame, 

(10.)   Lastly,  the  late  Mrs,  Walsh   and  her  sou  Dan.      The  rent  had 

not  been  raised  since   before  1830.      The  farm  was   not  let  just  before 

the  famine,  nor  is  it  true  that  before  the  famine  rack-rents  prevailed- 

This  ia  a  mere  iuvention  of  Father  O'Leary-s,  to  try  and  make  out  ln» 

ca«e.     Unluckily,  he  asserts  the  farm  was  hired  just  before  the  famine, 

1  while   the   truth   is,  it  was  more  than  fifteen  years  earlier.      No  doubt 

r  Mrs.  AValsh  man'icd  not  loug  before  the  famine.      She  had  some  money, 

and  wisely   spent   it  all   in   manuring   the  farm.     The   large   sum    I 

mentioned,  over  .£800,  was  made  somehow ;  that  is  admitted,  but,  with 

the   usual   truth,  we   arc  told  it   was  not  out  of  my  farm.     I  did  not 

complain  of  Mrs,  Walsh's  industry,  but  she  and  her  son  always  kept 

their   land   fuU  of  weeds  and   dirt.       If  their  crops   were  kept  even. 

moderately  clcnn,  this,  as  the  Ilcgistrar  of  Agricultural  Statistics  tclU* 

them   again  this  year,  1881,  would   add  greatly  to  their  profits.     1 

believe  it  would  pay  them  all  the  increased  rent  I  asked.      Further,  their 

fifty-eight  acres  is  more  than  enough  to  feed  eight  cows.      If  they  would 

make  good  butter,  instead  of  bad,  the  diflcrence  would  be  double  the 

increased  rent  asked  ;  £2  per  cow,  for  eight  cows,  would  cover  the  whole 

increase.     I  asked  20s,  per  acre  rent  for  the  farm.      I  let  the  adjoining 

farm,  not  at  all  better  land,  two  years   ago,  for  24s.  per   acre,  to  a 

L  Scotchman*    They  hired  another  fiiroi,  two  miles  off,  from  another  land- 

"lord,  last  year,  for  17;^,  per  acre,  the  land  being   not  nearly  so  good   as 

mine^     The    road   complained    of  as   having    taken  up  much  of  the 

likrm  was  made  long  before  the  Walshes  hired  it  at  all.     The  road  is  a 

■  peat  gain,  worth  to  the  farm  much   beyond  the  land  lost.     It  doe» 

not  occupy  five  acres,  nor  half  that   quantity.     That,  too,   is   a  pure 

fiction. 

1  think  I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  cases  of  tenants  mentioned' 
in  the  article,  e-\cept  one   Noonan,  of  whom  he  tells  a  story  which  1 
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believe  to  be  a  simple  untruth*     I  never  had   sucli  a  thougbtj  or  acted 
to  any  one  as  is  described. 

I  think  the  first  feeling  anybody  must  liavc  on  reading  the  article 
will  be,  What  a  rich  country,  after  all,  Ireland  is,  wheuj  on  one 
moderately  sized  estate,  so  many  eases  of  wealth  need  to  be  explained 
away  !  I  ask  any  one  to  look  at  the  string  of  prosperous  tenants,  whose 
wealth  is  Father  O^Lcar^'s  stumblinghloek,  and  consider,  How  did  I 
manage  to  get  them?  lie  will  have  to  believe,  either  that  I  have  a 
remarkable  power  of  selection,  in  spite  of  charging  exorbitant  rents,  or 
else  that  there  must  be  some  cause  at  work  on  the  estate  to  produce 
such  a  result  in  a  country  like  Irehmd. 

The  truth  is,  the  result  jiroceeds  in  part  from  botli  causes.  The 
selection  was  made  only  among  the  tenants  already  on  the  property, 
and,  having  fixed  on  the  best  tenants,  their  farms  have  been  enlarged 
and  arranged  to  the  most  advantage ;  they  have  been  required  to  pay 
regularly  whatever  rent  they  promised  j  they  have  known  they  would  be 
treated  with  perfect  fairness  and  consideration,  but  that  no  scheming 
was  of  any  use,  whilst  every  word  said  to  them  might  be  relied  on. 
There  were  no  underlings  to  bribe,  or  be  bribed  against  them,  nor  a 
shilling  beyond  the  rent  taken  from  them  in  any  way.  And  these 
thiiigs  have  given  a  confidence  by  which  the  tenantry'  have  greatly 
prospered.  It  suits  Land  Leaguers  to  say  they  have  been  opiiressed 
because  rents  were  raised  at  long  intervals.  No  doubt  every  one  would 
rather  pay  less  than  more;  but  I  am  sure  no  one  has  thought  the 
increase  of  his  neighbour's  rent  has  been  excessive.  Until  the  Laud 
League  doings  began,  there  was  not  even  any  hesitation  in  agreeing  to 
such  increase  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Father  O'Leary  rightly  feels  the  results  of  the  balance-sheets  of  my 
farm  are  a  still  worse  stumblinghloek.  He  has  never  seen  the  balance- 
sheets,  and  knows  nothingwhatcvcr  about  them,  or  about  my  accounts,  and 
what  works  I  have  done,  or  have  not  done,  since  a  time  before  he  was 
born.  He  does  not  know  the  principle  on  which  the  accounts  have  been 
kept,  and  he  makes  it  clear,  frum  what  he  says,  that  he  does  not 
understand  how  farm  balance-sheets  must  be  made  out  to  give  reliable 
results,  nor  what  are  farm  improvements  and  what  estate  improvements. 
All  he  has  seen,  are  the  totals  of  the  results  of  my  farm  that  I  printed ; 
and  with  the  help  of  thorough  unscrupulousncss^  he  asserts  I  do  not 
make  wliat  I  say  I  do  make. 

Oucc  before,  he  stated  publicly  that  I  claimed  the  balance  I  show 
as  rent.  I  told  him  then,  that  I  claimed  it  as  rent  and  interest,  and 
have  from  the  first  so  stated  it,  He  again  repeats  the  same  untruth.  If 
he  had  seen  i\\Q  accounts,  he  would  know,  that  every  one  of  near  forty 
balance-sheets  has  written  against  the  sum  total,  ''  balance  for  rent  and 

itercst.'*     I  have  shown  the  bahiucc-shtcts  to  llr.  J,  C.  Morton,  Prof* 

Jaldwin,  and  many  other??.     If  Father  O'Lcary  thinks  1  am  such  a  fool 

as  to  cheat  myself  he  need  not  think  others  arc  such  fools  as  to  be 
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cheated  bj  me.  For  simplciiesg,  the  accouuta  are  kept  ou  the  principle 
uf  drawing  out  the  net  cash  profit,  which,  if  it  has  not  beeu  made  by 
the  farm,  somebody  must  benevolently  have  made  me  a  present  of,  and 
leaving  each  person  to  divide  the  profit  between  rent  and  interest  in 
jsuch  proportions  as  he  judges  riglit.  And  further,  every  single  point 
possible  has  been  taken  against  the  farm,  or  omitted  whollVj  many  of 
them  sucli  as  most  farmers  take  credit  for,  and  in  strictness  are  right 
iQ  doing  so, 

I   have  already  said   too    much.     I    must    only    deny    a    few  more 
iiQtrue   assertions.      I  have  done   much   draining   and  reclamation  for 
tenants.     As  soon  as  I  had  got  the  farms  re-arranged  compactly,  I  first 
made  roads,  so  that  every  field    should  be  accessible  to  wheels  ;  then  I 
look  up  dfiiining  as  the  most  profitable  work,  and  drained   for  tenants 
and  myself  indiscriminately.     Many  of  my  present  tenants  hold  land 
that  I  drained.     I  never  took  a  loan  from  the  Board  of  Works,  repayable 
in  thirty-five  years,  and  never  made  a  tenant  pay  the  instalment  of  a  loau^ 
In  the  Famine,  I  took  a  loan  of  .61,000,  for  twenty-two  years,  because 
I  feared  rents  might  not  come  in,  and  so  I  might  not  be  able  to  keep 
employed  the  many  poor  labunrcrs  I  had.      But  rent  did  come  in,  and 
these  men  were  paid  out  of  it.      I  put  the  instalments  of  the  loan  to 
quite   a   different    purpose,  the  return   from  which  yielded  the   instal- 
nieats  repayable.      1  charged  tenants  for  whom  I  drained  five  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay,  knowing,  from  ray  own  experience,  that  they  usually  made 
i  a  gross  profit  of  ten  per  cent.,  or  near  it,  and  often  much  more  from  the 
f  improvement.      Having  thus   asserted    that  I  did  little  or  no  improve- 
ment  for  tenants,  Father  O'Lcary  then  takes  my  whole  expenditure 
for  improvements,  and    asserts   it  is   all  chargeable  againat  my  farm. 
He   has  never   heard  of  plantations,  estate  buildings,    new  fences,  and 
getting  rid  of  useless  old  fences,  and  the  number  of  other  improvements 
that  arc  usually  wanted  on  Irish  estates.    And,  with  the  foolish  ignorance 
of  such  men,  he  does  not  know  that  in  business  it  is  often  necessary  to 
aink  capital  on  one  thing,  for  the  sake  of  other  objects,  and  be  content 
with  the  gain  coming  at  a  future  time,  or  only  indirectly. 

I  never  bought  the  plough-land  of  Maulrour,  as  asserted ;  I  inherited 
it  from  my  father.  I  paid  much  more  than  twenty  years'  purchase  for 
the  plough  land  of  ^lonteen,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  A  richer  proprietor 
than  I  am,  at  the  other  side  of  it,  wished  for  it  as  much  as  I  did.  1  got  the 
first  oifer,  and  had  to  give  the  price  the  owner  asked.  There  was,  too, 
a  heavy  charge  upon  it,  which  I  had  afterwards  to  pay  off,  and  which 
:ulded  three  years'  purchase  to  the  cost.  This  was  known  to  very  few. 
Father  O'Leary,  knowing  nothing  of  the  facts,  based  his  untruth  ou 
rumour,  which  he  exaggerated  to  suit  his  own  purpose. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  his  statements  about  me  that  I  cannot  also 
contradict.     Probably  I  have  said  enough  to  show  his  character. 

Father  0*Lcary  tries  to  represent,  by  garbled  extracts  from  what  I  liave 
written,  that  my  only  object  has  been  to  make  my  tenants  pay  more  rent. 
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The  truth  is,  that  I  saw  from  the  first  that  the  laud  was  capable  of 
producio^  much  more  largely  than  it  did  in  its  neglected  state* 
The  balance-sheets,  of  which  I  gave  the  results  quoted,  beginning  with 
%s.  per  acrcj  and  steadily  increasing  to  40^.  for  rent  and  interest^  are  the 
best  proof  that  such  opinion  was  sound,  I  saw  that  tenants  with 
capital  and  knowledgCj  and  larger,  better  arranged  farms,  could  pay  roc 
a  better  rent^  and  yet  make  a  much  larger  profit  for  themselves.  I  knew 
that  such  a  result  would  be  a  gain  to  the  country,  to  the  tenants,  and 
to  me.  I  have  said  plainly  that  my  leading  motive  has  been  duty.  I 
assert  that  nothing  has  been  done,  or  left  undonCj  that  the  best  landlords 
an  the  Three  Kingdoms  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  their  tenants.  I 
will  not  repeat  what  I  have  before  said  on  this  pointy  nor  on  my  great 
■outlay  in  employment  and  other  ways  for  so  many  years.  No  doubt 
the  tenants  would  have  preferred  to  enjoy  all  the  other  advantageSj  and 
also  to  have  paid  no  higher  rent.  As  I  have  said,  my  rents  were  never 
unduly  high,  but  strictly  considerate.  My  books  will  show  the  rents 
were  paid  with  thorough  regularity  for  forty  years,  which  would  hare 
been  impossible  if  they  had  been  too  high. 

There  never  lias  been  any  serious  discontent  among  the  tenants. 
Amongst  my  many  laboui^ers  there  was  none  whatever.  The  prosperity 
of  my  tenants  and  labourers  was  such  that  it  was  the  talk  of  all  who 
^aw  it  in  contrast  with  other  estates,  and  was  a  gain  to  the  shopkeepers 
with  whom  they  dealt.  It  pleased  a  few  Roman  Catholic  priests  to 
set  themselves  to  try  to  break  up  what  I  had  done.  It  was  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  their  schemes.  At  first  only  three  or  four  tenants 
could  be  got  to  take  any  part  in  the  Land  League.  But  they  hindered 
many  from  paying  their  rents  by  threats,  and  by  promises  that  the 
League  would  pay  their  costs  if  I  took  proceedings  against  them.  They 
persuaded  my  thirty  to  forty  labourers  to  leave  my  employment,  in  hopes 
•of  starving  my  farm  stock.  Though  the  labourers  only  held  their  houses 
by  my  permission,  and  never  paid  a  penny  of  rent,  these  priests  set  up 
the  claim  that  they  were  cotter  tenants.  I  had  to  defeat  this  at  law. 
I  wanted  one  of  the  cottages  in  winter  for  the  police*  and  that  the 
labourer  should  go  to  another  house ;  and  his  table  and  kettle  were  put 
out  of  his  door  for  the  purpose,  before  the  inspector  of  police  changed 
^lis  mind.  They  brought  an  action  against  me  in  the  County  Court  for 
"£50,  loss  and  damage*  This,  of  course,  was  dismissed.  AH  the  Boycotting, 
and  trouble  in  buying  and  selling  I  have  elsewhere  described,  was  in* 
flieted  on  me  and  on  my  family.  Finding  that  what  I  wrote  in  the 
papers  elsewhere  was  hurting  their  schemes,  this  plan  of  unscrupulous 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood  about  me  and  my  doings  was  resorted  to, 
in  the  name  of  Father  O^Leary,  Whether  written  by  him  or  not,  those 
who  know  the  man  and  his  education  and  antecedents,  can  judge  £^^ 
themselves.  m^k 

No  doubt^  as  Father  O'Leary  complains,  I  have  spoken  strongly  of  the 
falsehood  that  prevails  so  grievously  in  Ireland*      I  did  so  deliberately. 
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knowing  well  tlie  objection  to  using  strong  words^  and  the  liability  to  pre- 
judice of  the  best  class  of  readers ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  known  the 
LBtate  of  things  in  Ireland  except  by  using  very  plain  strong  words.  It  is 
PIhe  lying,  the  idleness,  and  the  drinking,  and  nothing  else^  that  are  the 
eau^  of  all  the  tronbles.  When  it  is  too  late  this  will  force  itself  oa  the 
•conviction  of  all  tnic  men. 

There  is  a  further  point  of  a  very  serious  kind^  and  that  touches  Father 
O'Leary  and  Father  Mulcaby,  and  still  more  their  Church.  (Let  me 
state  plainly  that,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  say  a 
word  against  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland, 
Many  are  worthy  men,  doing  their  duty  fairly  and  honestly,  like  the 
parish  priest  of  the  parisli  where  Father  O'Lcary  is  curate.) 

1  have  said  enough  of  Father  O^Lcary,  He  asserts  that  Father 
Mulcahy  denies  having  helped  to  draw  away  my  labourers.  A  dozen 
persons  saw  my  men  going  into  his  vestry  on  the  Sunday  before  they 
left  me.  My  son  saw  him  in  the  village  next  day  with  the  men.  The 
windows  of  the  police  barrack,  too,  look  on  the  place.  Father  Mulcahy 
holds  a  few  fields  from  a  magistrate  near  his  house.  He  refused  to  pay 
bis  rent,  and  about  a  month  ago  hud  to  be  sued  in  the  County  Court 
for  three  half-years'  rent.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  magistrate  received 
km  dead  rat  by  post  in  a  letter;  a  few  days  more,  and  all  his  beagles  were 
'poisoned.  AVhen  such  things  are  done,  it  is  right  they  should  be  known. 
But  the  really  serious  question  is  this.  What  must  be  the  character  of 
a  Church  whose  ministers  are  permitted  to  do  even  a  part  of  what  these 
Roman  Catholic  priests  have  done  ?  Put  aside  all  doubtful  points,  and 
consider  only  those  that  are  admitted,  and  even  gloried  in.  They  arc 
done  by  the  ministers  of  a  Christian  religion,  because  a  landowner 
charges  his  tenants  rather  higher  rent  than  these  priests  like,  and  will 
uot  submit  to  their  dictation  on  the  subject.  Have  the  ministers  of 
any  other  form  of  the  Christian  religion  acted  in  this  way  ?  Has  it 
come  to  this,  that  such  interference  of  liuraan  Catholic  priests  is  to  be 
borne  in  this  kingdom? 

We  all  know  what  lias  long  been  the  accusation  against  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  that  they  aim  at  directing  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
both  in  families  and  in  civil  society,  for  their  own  purposes,  in  a  way 
that  has  raised  distrust  and  suspicion  in  every  country  where  they 
have  a  footing. 

All,  too,  know  what  effect  this  very  same  interference  has  produced 
on  men's  minds  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  even  Italy,  and  the 
utroug,  scarcely  justifiable,  measures  tlie  Governments  of  those  countries 
have  been  driven  to  take  in  consequence  against  the  priests.  There 
never  was  a  clearer  and  more  wholly  unjustifiable  instance  of  this  evil- 
doing  than  that  of  Fathers  O'Leary  and  Mulcahy,  and  the  other  priests 
in  Ireland  who  have  acted  in  the  same  way.  I  ask  the  attention  to  it 
of  all  honest  men  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe*  I  abstain  from 
l^iirawing  the  moral ;   but  I  am  quite  certain  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
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such   conduct  on  the  interests  of  their  Church.     Backward  as  it  the 
state  of  Ireland,  still  it  is  growing  fast  in  education  and  knowledge. 

No  minister  of  religion  can  abuse  his  otHce  for  such  purposes  as  these 
without  iuHicting  the  worst  injury  on  his  religion,  and  giving  a  justifi- 
cation to  the  opponents  of  itj  of  the  greatest  value  and  effectiveness  in 
their  hands.  One  tiling  more  I  ought  to  mention,  lest  I  should  seem 
to  avoid  it  on  purpose. 

Father  0*Leary  states  that  my  grandfather  was  an  attorney,  and  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Cork.  On  a  previous  occasion  he  said  the  same 
thiug,  and  his  New  York  friend^  who  drew  his  information  from  liini. 
repeats  it.  It  is  plain  he  thinks  the  statement  will  cause  me  annoy- 
ance  or  injury*  The  fact  has  been  always  known  to  all  in  County 
Cork.  Many  must  remember  my  grandfather,  aa  I  do,  I  certainly 
never  gave  any  one  the  impression  that  I  wished  to  keep  the  fact  out  of 
sight,  nor  has  any  act  of  my  life  as^snmcd  a  |>oaition  inconsistent  with  it. 
The  unusual  truth  and  uprightness  of  my  grandfather's  character, 
and  the  great  esteem  he  enjoyed  in  consequence  from  all  sorts  of  men, 
is  one  of  those  things  that  have  been  \hv  pride  of  my  life,  and  I  have 
always  rejoiced  to  believe  that  \vhat  there  is  in  me  of  truth  and  up- 
rightnessj  was  inherited  from  him*  Father  O'Leary  can  know  little  ci' 
England  if  he  thinks  that  any  man  of  education,  whose  conduct  and 
character  are  such  as  they  should  bcj  will  lose  the  good  opiuiou  of  any 
whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  because  his  grandfather  had  not  tlic 
advantages  of  birth  others  enjoy. 

To  conclude.  Dealing  with  land,  whether  by  the  owner  or  occupier,  is 
a  business  and  nothing  else,  just  as  much  as  cotton-spinning  or  selling 
cotton  goods.  It  can  only  prosper  when  conducted  on  the  same  sound 
principles.  It  does  not,  therefore^  fuUow  that  kindness  and  fair  con- 
sideration are  to  be  excluded  from  the  business  of  dealing  with  land  any 
more  than  from  any  other  business,  not  because  of  any  right  in  the 
receiver,  but  because  they  arc  duties  due  by  the  giver  to  his  owa 
character.  It  follows,  therefore,  tliat  if  a  large  sum  of  capital  is  to  be 
expended  on  land,  it  must  yield  an  honest  business  return  to  whoever 
expends  it.  If  from  any  cause  it  does  nut  yield  the  return,  capital  will 
soon  cease  to  be  laid  out.  It  is  for  this  reason — a  great  expenditure 
of  capital  being  the  chief  w^ant  of  Ireland,  by  which  alone  production 
and  employment  can  be  increased — that  to  much  care  is  needed  not  to 
deter  any  one  who  has  been  laying  out  capital,  or  can  be  induced  to  do  so. 

Such  ideas  arc  wholly  outside  men  like  Father  0*Leary,  and  others  of 
his  sort  in  Ireland.  Heuce  the  unreasonable  and  dishonest  views  put  out, 
which  have  led  to  the  present  trouble,  aud  which  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy^ 
because  their  one  aim  is  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

W.  Bexce  Jones. 

Mff  )5«  1881. 
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I  MUST  ask  to  be  excused  for  prefacing  the  answer  which  I  propose 
to  make  to  tins  question  with  some  observations  on  an  article 
IQ  which  the  Saturday  Rvvkw  criticised  my  paper  on  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  the  June  number  of  this  Review,  Oq  the  personalities  in  which  the 
writer  of  that  article  thought  fit  to  indulge  I  ^hall  make  no  remark 
further  than  to  express  my  surprise  and  regret  that  they  shoukl  have 
been  permitted  to  appear  in  a  journal  of  the  character  and  reputation 
of  the  Saturday  Review, 

The  readers  of  mj  paper  on  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  remember  that  I 
was  not  niggardly  in  my  praise  of  his  private  worth.  I  said  that,  in 
spite  of  appearances  to  tlie  coutrarVj  ^'  so  admirable  a  husband  and  so 
true  a  friend  was  clearly  not  deficient  in  generous  and  araiabie 
qualitie«)^^  that  he  was  "honest  and  straightforward^'  from  his  own 
point  of  view ;  that  even  when  I  felt  bound  to  call  attention  to  contUict 
which  seemed  to  me  morally  indefensible^  still  "  I  made  no  ira|iatation 
whatever  on  his  sincerity ;"  that  *'  his  private  life  had  been  unsullied 
by  the  breath  of  scandal ;"  that  '*  in  his  private  character  it  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  he  was  not  only  irreproachable,  but  graced 
with  some  ennobtiug  qualities  ;**  that  *'  he  has  left  behind  him  warm 
friends  and  no  enemies  -/*  that  "^  equity  requires  that  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  Lord  BeaconsfieUrs  political  career  wc  should  not  apply  too 
rigorously  in  his  case  our  ordinary  canons  of  political  morality/* 
because  adverse  circumstances,  not  of  his  own  creation^ "  are  answerable, 
to  a  degree  not  commonly  suspected^  for  what  even  a  friendly  judgment 
must  condemn  in  Lord  Beaconsfield^s  character  and  career/^ 

Having  thus  done  full  justice  to  the  man,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to 
(triticise  all  the  more  frankly  the  conduct  of  the  politician.  I  accused 
Lord  Beaconsficld  of  having  "  made  self- aggrandisement  the  one  aim  of 
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bis  life/'  For  this  the  Saturdmj  Review  has  taken  me  severely  to  tad^^ 
and  has  referred  me  to  Lord  Hartingtou^s  judgment  on  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  foreign  policy  in  his  last  admiaistration— namely,  that  ^'  it  has  been 
one  which  in  his  [Lord  Beaconsficld's]  judgment  has  heen  calculated  to 
promote  the  ^reatness^  the  honour,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  country/' 
Now,  in  the  first  plaeOj  Lord  Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy  in  his  last 
administration  was  but  a  small  part  of  his  public  career.  But^  secondly, 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for  a  politician  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  path  irhich  leads  to  self-aggrandisement  is  also  the  path  which 
*^  promotes  the  great ness,  the  honoiuv  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
countr)\^^  No  form  of  self-deception  is  more  eommou*  If  the  Saturday 
Review  knows  how  Lord  Bcacoosficld  could  have  achieved  personal 
greatness  through  the  littleness^  and  dcgjadationj  and  ruin  of  his  country, 
I  candidly  confess  that  I  do  not.  But,  thirdly,  1  prefer  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  own  account  of  his  political  conduct  even  to  the  judgment 
of  Lord  Hartington  or  anybody  else.  Whatever  else  I  may  think  of 
Lord  Beaconsficldj  he  was,  in  my  opinion,  as  little  of  a  hypocrite  as  m 
most  men.  When  he  entered  the  political  arena  he  avowed  candidly 
and  publicly  the  principles  by  which  he  intended  to  he  guided.  In  a 
deliberately  composed  manifesto  he  said  : — 

**A  statesman  m  the  en*ature  of  his  arje^  the  child  of  circumstances^  the  creation 
<jf  his  times.  A  statesman  is  essentially  a  practical  character;  aad  when  he  is 
called  npL>n  to  take  ottice  Iw  is  not  to  inquire  what  liis  opinions  might  or  might 
not  have  been  upon  this  or  tbat  subject;  he  is  only  to  ascertain  the  neediul,  and 
the  beuefieiah  and  the  most  feasible  nianuer  in  which  ufTiurs  are  to  be  carried  oiu 
The  fact  is,  the  conduct  nnd  opinions  of  pubHc  men  at  different  periods  of  their 
career  must  not  be  too  curiously  contrasted  in  a  free  and  aspiring  country.  The 
people  have  their  passions,  and  it  is  even  the  duty  of  public  men  occasionally  to 
adopt  flentimeuts  with  which  they  do  not  sympathixe,  because  tho  people  must 

have  leaders I  laugh,  therefore,  at  the  objectiou  against  a  man  that,  at  a  . 

former  period  of  his  career,  he  advocated  a  policy  different  to  his  present  one."      ' 

On  that  rule  of  conduct  Lord  Beaconafield^s  whole  career  was  based, 
and  he  took  no  pains  whatever  to  conceal  the  fact.  Free  Trade^  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church— these  and 
other  questions  he  advocated  or  opposed  alternately  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  promoted  or  impeded  his  own  possession  of  power. 
Other  men  have  changed  their  political  principles  and  connexions.  The 
late  Lord  Derby  began  hfe  as  a  strong-  Liberal  and  ended  as  a  strong 
Tory.  Mr,  Gladstone  began  life  as  a  strong  TorVj  and  is  now  the  chief 
of  the  Liberal  party.  But  Lord  Beaconsficld  '*  piqued  himself  on  his 
consistency'^  to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  opposition  lie  advocated  the 
policy  which  he  considered  most  likely  to  oust  the  Ministry.  In  office 
he  adopted  the  policy  which  he  thought  best  calculated  to  retain 
power.  And  this  he  did  openly  and  without  any  disguise.  Politics  %vere 
with  him  a  game  of  skill,  of  which  the  great  object  was  to  win.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  such  confidence  in  his  own  powers  that  he 
fiiuccrcly  believed  himself  better  able   than  any  competitor  to  promote 
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the  welfare  of  tlie  country*  His  pursuit  of  aggrandisemeut  thus 
coincided  with  Avhat  be  believed  to  be  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
Even  the  Satarihnj  Review^  when  not  bent  on  venting  its  spleen  upon 
me,  slips  into  agreement  with  my  estimate  of  Lord  BeaconsficUl. 
"  The  early  part  of  liis  Parliamentary  career/'  it  says  in  its  obituary 
notice,  *'  was  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  \m  own  position,  as  the 
necessary  step  to  his  further  efforts/'  "  It  was  to  Mr.  Disraeli  that 
the  Conservative  party  was  indebted  for  its  relief  from  the  dead  weight 
of  Protectionist  pledges.  The  opponents  who  denounced  a  cynical 
breach  of  consistency  well  knew  that  he  hatl  no  economic  convictions  to 
repudiate/'  Precisely,  But  that  did  not  prevent  his  professing  Free 
Trade  principles  until  his  quarrel  with  Peel,  nor  his  subsequent  advo* 
cacy  of  what  he  styled  *^  the  sacred  cause  of  Protection^'  until  he  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  office,  and  found  that  a  Free  Trade  policy  was  the 
only  passport  to  power. 

Are  these  facts  ?  Have  I  misquoted  or  misrepresented  Lord  Beacons- 
field  ?  And  if  1  have  not^  what  is  my  critic's  alternative  interpretation 
of  the  facts  ?  The  key  which  I  have  applied  to  them  has  been 
furnialicd  by  Lord  Bcaconsfield  himself*  And  in  the  same  passage  he 
incidentally  suggests  the  plea  of  mitigating  circumstances  which  I  have 
lu^ed  ou  behalf  of  the  man  for  the  immorality  of  the  politician, 
**A  statesman  is  the  creature  of  his  agc^  the  cbikl  of  circumstances, 
the  creation  of  bis  times/'  Lord  Beacousfield's  personal  environment  up 
to  the  jM^riod  of  his  entrance  on  the  stage  of  public  life  was  such  as, 
humanly  speaking,  to  leave  him  no  chance.  Men  ought  to  be  judged 
not  80  much  by  their  acts  as  by  their  opportunities.  '^  Mr,  Disraeli,*' 
as  I  said  in  my  article  upon  him,  *^  started  on  his  public  career  with 
little  or  no  furnitui'e  of  moral  or  religious  principles  of  any  kind — 
and  this  from  no  fault  of  his  own,"  In  passing  judgment  on  his 
public  conduct,  therefore,  equity  requires  that  we  should  leave  his  per- 
gonal character  to  the  judgment  of  Ilim  who  "  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,^^ 
and  who  has  warned  us,  in  arrest  of  hasty  condemnations,  that  very 
often  "  the  fii-st  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  iirst/'  It  would  be 
most  tmfair  to  judge  Lord  Beaconsfield  by  the  standard  by  which  we 
measure  our  ordinary  public  men  ;  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  arc 
!«o  entirely  different.  But,  ou  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  that 
the  influence  of  his  public  career  was,  on  the  whole  and  in  itself,  an  evil 
iDfluence,  ought  not  to  abstain  from  saying  so  because  it  might  be  more 
ap«eable  to  shout  with  the  crowd, 

"  They  t^re  Blares  who  will  not  chooae 
Hatred,  8ooi&t]g«  and  abtuse, 

Rather  thaa  id  silence  ahriiik  » 

From  the  truth  tliey  nccda  mtist  tbiok. 
Ttcy  are  tdaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three/* 

The  chorus  of  undiscriminating  adulation  which  the  deatli  of  Lord 
Beoeousfield  evoked  was^  for  the  mo^t  part^  au  exhibition  of  tluukcyism 
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whirli  Ii*jnl  liraconsfickl  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  despise. 
'HuMi^  wcrr  those,  iDdced,  whose  sorrow  was  real  enough  :  mcu  who 
Htviek  to  Lord  IkacoDsfield  in  the  season  of  adversity  and  admired  not 
otily  the  attractive  qualities  of  the  man  but  the  public  conduct  of  the 
]K)Htieian  ;  others  whose  unfavourable  opinion  a  closer  intimacy  with 
tlie  man  had  altered.  The  panegyrics  of  such  as  these  arc  to  be 
respected  even  by  those  who  may  chance  to  think  them  exaggerated. 
Very  different  is  the  feeling  excited  by  the  intolerant  eulogies  of  critics 
who  failed  to  discover  any  virtue  in  Lord  Ikacousfield  till  the  world 
had  crowned  him  with  its  laurels.  If  he  had  died  before  he  had  become 
jdl  Court  favourite  and  a  powerful  ^Minister,  the  list  of  his  culogista 
Pwouhl,  I  fear,  have  been  wo  fully  thinned.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if,  through  some  unforeseen  circurastancesj  Mr,  Bradlaugh  were  to 
hivome  n  Cahinet  Minister  and  a  favourite  at  Court, — a  contingency 
not  nioi'c  improbahle  than  Lord  Bcaconsfield's  Premici'ship  and  Earldom 
and  (inrtcr  forty  years  ago, — many  of  those  who  now  shun  him  as  a 
Irper  vvi>\dd  compete  for  the  honour  of  his  friendship, 

The  Sulurdatf  Htview  is  indeed  hard  to  please  in  this  matter.  Even 
Rtlenee  ahout  Lord  Beaeousficld's  merits  is  a  heinous  offence  in  its  eyes. 
Mr,  LiildoTi  referrcti  to  Lord  15caconsficld's  death  in  terms  of  dignified 
and  ttp|jro|U'iute  reserve  ;  yet  the  Saturday  Review  thought  tit  to  Hing 
an  uuntriHiirrly  Nueer  at  him  because  he  did  not  desecrate  the  pulpit  of 
Ht,  I'lud'ii  !>y  the  language  of  insincere  pancg^TJc,  ''Amid  the  general 
ehiiruimf  eulogv/*  it  wrote,  *'  three  persons  only,  whose  names  are  known 
hi  any  oiw  heyond  their  own  immediate  circle,  have  ventured  in 
varioui  nuinner  to  hint  fnultM  and  hesitate  dislikes.  The  dui>ious  ian- 
KUntfc?  of  Cannu  Liddon  may  be  held  to  he  either  an  apology  for  or  a 
iMUi#iH|Uini(X)  of  thc»  nucertaiuty  of  vision  which  once  made  him  unable 
(i»  pronoiiiu'ii  that  licatt-NaekM  were  not  men/^  So  then  it  is  a  grave 
ullVun*  iHil  to  have  joined  "the  general  chorus  of  eulogy"  on  Lord 
Ih^aiuinatUdd.  Onu  nuint  not  even  venture  to  "hint  faults"  in  the 
Sutm'duy*^  larildy  atlured  idol,  nor  hold  any  *^  dubious  language'*  cou- 
(trndiig  hitMt 

1 1  i«  tiiiin  (riiMH)ii<»t  against  this  degrading  fetichism  when  we  see  a 
JMurmil   tif  iUp  roimiiitiuu  of  the   Satttrdatf  Review  falling    prostrate 

(iMiiiiuwIy   iMMiMghi   III    the    numher  preceding  that  which  contained 

I    nil  UM»  liu*  wlnit  the  Conservative  Standard  cikWcil  my '^  mofic- 

,♦,,1'     •  I  li  itiUni  of  Lord  lieuoousficld  «  public  career,  the  Saturday  Review 

IpimImIuih)  an  uliltuui*^  artieb  on  the  late  Uovcrnor  of  Madras^  of  which 

thi«  fMlhiwiiiK  i*  ^  •lunHiiimi  i —  M 

I  I           4  iHiurtM  liiift  kilttwii  what  thfs  pressing  necessity  wus  whieJi  made  it 

m^  i  !    '        '     II  that  iho  Duke  of  Buckinghuai  should  ho 

Km  il    Parhtimt'iJtiiry  Uicticiari  of  the  opposite 

t  ^fr,  Adsim  diti  not  seem  to  posses* 

K  .my  rciwon  for  desiring  it,'* 
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Having  discarded  every  honourable  motive  from  his  analysis  of  Mr. 
Adam^s  conduct,  the  reviewer  utters  tho  IbllDwing  sjlutiou  of  the 
c^estiou  :— 

'*  It  must  have  been  a  special  rcHSon  for  hesitation  with  him  in  accepting  the 
nppomtaicnt  Umt  he  was  thereby  dtp rivod  of  the  chance  of  showing  to  the  various 
Eiectioii  Commissions  the  purity  and  public  spirit  vvliich  doubtless  characteriaod 
the  Liberal  successes  of  1880.  Such  a  demonstration  mizht,  for  aught  that  wa3 
ktiowri,  have  contrasted  strongly  with  possible  awkward  exposures  on  the  other 
aide-  Mr.  Adain  must  have  ierveutly  desired  the  opportimity  of  making  it  which 
might  have  presented  itself,  and  which  he  aloao  can  have  possesicd.  The 
interests  of  the  nation  and  the  party,  however,  recjuired  his  absence  in  India, 
though  his  health  was  known  to  be  somewhat  unc«'rtain,  and  ho  accepted  the 
ueeossity.  It  must  be  a  deep  source  of  grief  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  this  devotion 
should  have  been  rewarded  by  such  a  fate.  .  .  ,  .Mr.  Kllicc,  the  elder,  ia  said  to 
have  taken  with  him  to  the  grave  the  secret  of  tlie  winning  of  the  Whig 
members  and  jiatrons  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  183! ;  Mr.  Adam  has  taken  with 
htm  to  the  same  rich  repository  the  secret  of  a  revolution,  hardly  more  surprising, 
which  took  place  fifty  years  later.'* 

That  is  to  say^  that  Mr.  Adam  preferred  to  face  the  risk  of  almost 
certaiti  death  in  India  to  the  exposure  of  his  mnlpractices  before  ''  the 
various  Election  Commissions."  The  discrepancy  between  preaching 
and  practice  is  an  old  story  ;  but  I  have  seldom  seen  so  striking  an 
illustration  of  it  as  this. 

But  the  Saturdafj  Revietv'a  sneer  at  Dr.  Liddon  is  instructive  as  an 
illustration  of  the  power  of  prejudice  to  blind  the  mind  to  the  plainest 
evidence.  All  through  the  controversy  on  the  Eastern  Question  the 
difficulty  haa  been  to  get  the  elementary  facts  into  minds  which  arc 
encased  in  a  panoply  of  invincible  prejudice*  Here  is  a  gentleman, 
pcrhiips  a  lawyer,  accustomed  to  weigh  condtcting  evidence  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  and  so  obdurate  is  his  projiidice  iti  a  particular  case 
that  he  accepts,  with  cbild-Iike  simplicity,  a  series  of  assertions  so  por- 
tcntouslv  absurd  that  if  lie  found  himsLdf  confronted  with  them  in  an 
English  conrt  of  justicCj  he  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  their 
Wing  considered  evidence  at  alL     The  case  is  this  : — 

Three    travellers,    whose    %'eracity   has   never,  that  I  know  of,  been 

called  in  question^  declared   that  on    a  given   day,  and  in  a  singularly 

clear  atmosphere,  they  saw  a  human  body    impaled   on   a  stake.       They 

believed  that  their  distance  from  it  was  not  more  than  100  vards :    anv- 

*  '        * 

how,  they  were  so  near  that  one  of  them  made  a  sketch  of  the  figure, 
with  its  bare  head  and  its  arms  tied  behind  its  back.  If  three  other 
witnesses,  of  equal  veracity,  had  declared  that  they  too  saw  the 
object  in  question,  and  that  they  believed  it  to  have  been  *^  a  sack  of 
beans,"  I  atlmit  that  the  Saturday  Reviam  would  have  some  ground  for 
its  st»ecr.  But  what  did  occur  was  something  very  different.  Some 
weeks  after  the  event  a  British  Consul,  who  had  never  been  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  spot,  and  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  locality, 
gravely  assured  the  Foreign  OfBcc  that,  ^'  after  much  reflcction,^^  he  had 
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come  to  tbe  sage  conclusion  that  what  the  travellers  had  seen  was  "  a 
faggot  of  beans/'* 

When  this  wild  guess  was  shown  to  be  absurd  by  the  fact  that  the 
scene  of  the  impalement  was  a  wild  mountain-side>  miles  away  from 
haricot-beans  and  cultivated  fields  of  any  kind,  the  undaunted  Consul, 
still  ruminating  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Bosna-Serai,  hazarded 
another  guess,  "  What  Canon  Liddon  and  Mr.  MacColl  really  saw  '* 
— the  *'  really  '^  is  delicious — "  must  have  been  a  watchman  who  had 
mounted  on  his  stake  to  look  at  the  steamer  descending  the  Save/' 
The  watchmen  on  the  Save  must  certainly  be  very  dexterous  gymnasts, 
and  somewhat  pachydermatous  to  boot,  if  they  can  *' mount''  smooth 
stakes  with  their  arms  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  then  sit  comfortably 
on  the  sharp  point  to  contemplate  a  passing  steamer. 

As  each  instalment  of  tliis  farrago  of  nonsense  reached  the  Foreign 
OtHcc  it  was  instantly  published^  and  a  large  section  of  the  intelligent 
British  public  swallowed  it  as  conclusive  evidence  against  the  testimony 
of  three  credible  eye-witnesses  ! 

But  had  Mr,  Cunsnl  Holmes  nothing  better  than  his  own  random 
guessing  to  aid  him  in  his  "  much  reflection  ?"  Yes  :  he  hazarded  two 
assertions  which  proved  to  be  just  a.s  imaginary  as  his  "  haricot-beans/' 
(1)  No  impalement  could  have  taken  place  in  Bosnia^  he  declai-ed,  *'  with- 
out immediately  becoming  publicly  known  "  (a  mancllous  assertion  by 
one  who  knew  anything  of  that  country) ;  and  ''  no  statement  of  the 
kiiHl  has  appeared  in  any  Slav  newspapers/'  How  did  Consul  Holmes 
know  that?  lie  could  not  read  a  sentence  of  the  Slav  newspai>ers  to 
save  his  life.  He  had  not  heard  of  any  such  statement  in  a  Slav 
newspaper,  and  he  conclndedj  suo  more,  that  what  he  had  not  heard  did 
not  exist.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  lived  so  long  in  Turkey 
that  he  possessed  "  a  sort  of  gift  of  divination  ^'  in  sifting  evidence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Slav  newspapers  did  contain  the  statements  which 
Consul  Holmes  said  they  did  not  contain,  and  not  Slav  newspapers 
only,  but  the  German  press  of  Vienna  as  well. 

(2)  "  For  the  last  twenty  years/'  wrote  Consul  Holmes,  "  not  even 
in  the  wilds  of  Mesopotamia,  much  less  in  Europe,  have  I  ever  heard 
of  a  single  instance  of  this  old  barbarous  custom/'  This  is  a  clear 
categorical  statement :  for  twenty  years  Mr.  Consul  Holmes  had 
"  never  heard  of  a  single  instance ''  of  impalement  in  any  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  Rather  more  than  a  year  before  Consul  Holmes 
made  this  statement  he  himself  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  docu- 
ment drawn  up  by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Vicar  AjMistolic  of  Bosnia,  and 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  grievous  suiferings  of  the  Christians  of 

»  "After  much  reflection,  the  matter  ia,  I  think,  a?  <»l«tr  a«  poasllile.  Ne?ii*mo^  Tlf^fnisn 
frtfmKoiiaes  thereare  ttftkca  such  afl  Mr  Macf'oU  *I  liouu*!  which  tli* 

iire  fixed  up  to  dry,  with  s<jmething  alK»ve  them  t  r  bo  hii^da*     At  i 

MacCol)  '      - —  lowu  the  8ave  it  is  proliaV»lo  tliat  um^  i  .■    ^'      '- '     ' 

hut  n  [H  t  have  Wen  left  on  one  of  the  M^^cr  win 

The  han  ,  and  famdiovi8«r,  and  aJI  tliti  rtfiit  oF  Mr  < 

beesB,**  are  ptirely  &nd  iihsolutely  mythical. 
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Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina. .  And  among  those  sufferinga  the  arbi- 
trary infliction  of  impalement  is  specificallj  mentioned.*  Eight  months 
later  Consul  Holmes's  own  clerk  and  Vice- Consul  had  sent  from 
Consul  Holmes's  own  otBec  a  despatch  to  Lord  Derby  (>vitli  a  copy  to 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  at  Constantinople)^  in  which  a  detailed  aecount  was 
given  of  an  impalement  in  Bosnia  on  March  10,  1876— that  is,  five 
months  before  the  date  of  tlie  impalement  witnessed  by  Dr,  Liddon  and 
myself  and  our  Croatian  fellow-traveller.  On  receipt  of  this  despatch 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  made  a  strooji^  protest  at  the  Porte,  and  assured  the 
Turkish  Government  that  *^  when  authentic  accoimts  of  such  abomina- 
tions were  received  in  Europe  they  must  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  civilized  world/'  The  Porte  took  alarm  and  sent  a  commission 
of  inquiry  to  the  scene  of  the  impalement  It  frankly  admitted  that 
'^  the  Vienna  papers  spoke  of  it/''  and  that  *'  the  excitement  which  the 
affair  caused  at  the  time  forced  tlie  Imperial  authorities  to  inquire  into  it/'' 

Now  all  these  facts  were  in  possession  of  Mr,  Consul  Holmes  when 
he  assured  the  Foreign  Office  that  ''  for  the  last  twenty  years  not  even 
in  the  wilds  of  Mesopotamia^  much  less  in  Europe,  had  he  ever  lieard 
of  a  single  instance  of  this  old  barbarous  custom."  They  were  also  in 
possession  of  the  Government  when  they  published  Consul  Holmes's 
extraordinary  statement  without  note  or  comment.  But  what  became 
of  those  despatches  from  Yice-Cousid  Freeman  and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  ? 
They  were  suppressed,  1  found  a  slight  clue  to  them  in  a  Elue-book  of 
2,000  pages,  and  published  the  fact  in  the  Times,  with  the  result  that 
their  production  was  called  for  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Here  then  we  have  this  singular  state  of  facts.  The  Foreign  Office 
and  Mr.  Consul  Holmes  had  been  assuring  the  British  public  for  months 
that  "  for  the  last  twenty  years"  they  had  '^  never  heard  of  a  single 
instance''  of  impalement  in  the  Turkisli  Empire.  Yet  all  the  while 
they  had  evidence  to  the  contrary  which  tljcy  themselves  described  as 
"  authentic."  And  that  evidence  they  quietly  suppressed  till  a  clue  to  it 
had  been  accidentally  discovered  and  they  were  forced  to  publish  it. 
Its  publication  wasj  of  course,  an  awkward  fact  for  Consul  Holmes, 
and  it  extorted  from  him  an  explanatoiy  despatch.  In  that  despatch 
he  admits  that  the  impalement  related  by  A' ice- Consul  Freeman  rested 
on  sufficient  evidence ;  but  adds  : — ^"  I  would  ask  any  impartial  person 
whether  the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  esiublhhrncnt  of  this  case  of 
impalement  ia  in  favour  of  Sir.  MacColl's  statement,  or  the  reverse." 
*'  He  rehed  on  his  own  eyesight  while  passing  the  object  he  saw  at  a 
certain  distance.  .  *  .  *  Tlicrc  is  nothing  astonishing  that^  considering 
all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  casCj  he  should  have  been  misled 
by  his  own  eyes.'' 

Verily  Consul  Holmes  is  "  a  reasoucr  not  to  be  reasoned  against/' 
hut  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  used, the 
phrase  of  Leslie.     My  evidence  must  be  rejected,  forsooth,  because  I 
•  Ptttl.  P.ip.  for  187<>,  No.  2,  pp,  29,  38. 
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"  relied  X\\\  n)y  own  eyesight"  and  that  of  two  other  witnesses,  as  to  the 
character  of  an  objeet  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  100  yards, 
m  preference  to  the  *'  niueli  reflcetion^^  of  Consul  Holmes  pondering 
on  **  haricot-beans"  at  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  !  And,  after 
all,  what  had  my  eyesight  to  do,  one  way  or  the  other,  with  Consul 
Holmes's  assertion,  that  "  for  twenty  years"  he  had  "  never  heard  of  a 
single  instance"  of  impalement?  I  ought  to  add  that  this  last 
despatch  from  Consul  Holmes  was  not  published  for  a  year  after  it  wa« 
written.  The  whole  circumstances  furnish  an  illustration  of  the 
tremendous  disadvantage  at  which  a  private  person  must  conduct  a 
controversy  with  a  Government-  ^Vhatcvcr  the  Government  publishes 
is  generally  copied  in  all  the  papers  in  the  kiugdom*  And  by  a 
judicious  selection  and  suppression  of  evidence  in  this  case  the  Govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  inoculate  the  public  mind  with  an  entirely  false 
version  of  the  facts,  which  closed  almost  every  avenue  by  which  the 
truth  might  find  an  entrance.  My  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Delane,  kindly 
allowed  me  to  conduct  my  share  of  the  unequal  controversy  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times.  Eut  whnt  could  an  occasional  letter  from  one 
man,  even  in  the  Times,  do  against  ihc  hosts  that  were  arrayed  against 
me?  The  correspondence,  however,  brought  me  many  letters  corrobo- 
rative of  my  statements,  and  expressing  amazement  that  anylx>dy 
should  discredit  the  practice  of  impalement  in  Turkey.  One  of  these 
was  from  Captain  Richard  Burton,  the  traveller,  and  now  British 
Consul  at  Trieste.  But  I  prefer  to  quote  from  a  work  ('*  The  Land  of 
Midian")  which  he  published  in  1870.  In  that  book  he  speaks  of 
impalement  as  "a  pet  punishment  which,  pace  Musurus  Pasha,  is  not 
wholly  obsolete"  in  the  Ottoman  Empire .  And  with  special  reference  to 
the  impalement  witnessed  by  Dr*  Liddon  and  myself  he  says : — '^  On 
this  vexed  subject  of  ^  man  versns  bean-bag^  .  •  ,  .  the  argument  of  the 
Greco-Turkish  diplomatist,  opposed  to  eye-witnesses,  was  convincing! 
Turkey  has  abolished  the  stake ;  consequently  men  are  never  impaled. 
Yemen  in  Southern  Arabia  could  tell  aimthcr  talc." 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  w^ho  is  personally  a  stranger  to  mc,  wrote ; — 

**  I  followed  with  great  interest  the   gallant  fight   which    you  made  about 

iinpftlements  in  Bosniii,  and  I  have  now  read  your  hook I  have  not  the 

slightest  doubt  tlmt  the  horly  you  saw  was  actually  tliat  of  sotne  poor  wretch 
who  had  been  impaled.  Your  description  is  so  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  unques- 
tionable  I  was  two  years  in  Turkey  about  twenty  years  ago*  and  having 

had  considerablt!  experience  of  Turks,  Efr\'ptiaiis,  AraljB,  and  very  brutal  fanatics 
of  all  kindp^  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  Mirprii^ed  at  any  atrocities,  such  as 
imfkalemenu  or  other  tortures,  committed  by  iiifuriated  soldiery." 

And   then  he  describes  the  impalement  of  a  friend  of  one  of  his  own 
servants  who  *'  lived  for  two  days  upon  the  stake  in  the  public  market- 
place**' of  Khartoum.      '*  ^^'ty  jjcoplc  ?ihnuld  di^^credit/''  he  udds^ "  atorica 
of  impalement  I  cannot  conceivi^ 
I      I  make  no  imputation  at  all  un   c^  u^lu  ;hum  Sir  William)  Holmes, 
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uron  auy  one  else  who  took  part  in  this  controversy,  except  the 
I  iiaputation  of  an  overpowering  prejudice.  I  have  talked  the  matter 
I  over  with  Sir  William  Holmes^  and  although  I  cannot  in  the  least 
I    mderstaud  the  process  of  reasoning  by  w^liich  he  arrived   at  hig  conclu- 

saons  I   am  sure  that  he   intended    to  he   quite   honest   and   truthful. 

Tie  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time  was  Lord  Derby,  and 
I   iiobody  would  believe  him  capable  of  deliberately  suppressing  evidence 

which  told  against  him.  But  the  fact  remains  that  evidence  was  sup- 
pressed which,  if  published  at  the  time,  would  have  demolished  the 
case  set  up  against  me» 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  I  leave  to  whomsoever  it  may  concern. 
There  is  one  other  point  which  I  should  like  to  clear  up  before  I 
address  myself  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  article.  The  Saturday 
Review  has  been  good  enough  to  characterize  me,  in  its  own  choice 
language,  as  "  a  bore"  tlirougli  whom  Mr,  Gladstone  sometimes  com- 
municates  his  views  to  tlie  public.  Whatever  I  may  chance  to  be  is 
a  matter  of  very  small  consequence  to  anybody  but  myself ;  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  not  be  held 
nasponsible  for  what  in  no  way  concerns  hira.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr,  Gladstone  has  literally  had  no  more  to  do  with  anything  that  I  have 
ever  written  than  Lord  Beaeonsfield  had.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
obtruding  my  opinions  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  is  he  in  the  habit  of 
boiioaring  me  with  his  confidences^  I  have  no  knowledge  that  he  has 
Jf^ead  anything  of  mine  except  one  book  which  happens  to  have 
^otliing  to  do  with  politic'?.  Not  seldom,  indeed,  I  have  not  even 
knorn  what  Mr  Gladstone's  opinions  were  on  the  subjects  on  which  I 
nave  written.  I  cannot  imagine  the  ground  on  which  the  Saturday 
^^^^ew  made  its  absurd  imputation,  unless  it  be  an  incident  in  a  contro- 
'^^^y  which,  under  the  signature  of"  Scrutator,"  I  had  ten  years  ago  in 
*^^  columns  of  the  Times  with  Professor  Max  Muller,  The  subject  in 
«'«pute  was  the  responsibility  of  France  and  Germany  respectively  for 
<ne  Franco-German  war,  and  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Professor 
^^^X:   Muller's   letters  misled  the  German   press  into   the   belief  that 

<i Imitator"  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Gladstone: — 

^  AVTien  I  ventured  to  accept  the  first  challeDge  of  *  Scrutator/  it  was  not 
5^^*^  any  presumptuous  confidence  that  I  should  he  able  to  withstand  in  argu- 
^  one  of  the  most  formidable  athletes  of  our  time,  but  simply  and  solely 
^'Ose  I  had  such  perfect  confidence  in  his  love  of  truth  and  his  passion  for 
JUs^^^^^  that  I  felt  convinced  ho  would  rather  break  bis  sword  than  use  it  against 
^Mlversary  whom  he  thought  in  the  right.  Nor  have  I  been  mistaken  in  my 
rJ^"^ctatioa :  and»  though  in  hia  last  letter  there  are  a  few  thrusts  which  show  a 
^*^^  of  victory  rather  than  a  love  of  truth,  I  feel  it  right  to  thank  him  thus 
'^^'^^licly  for  the  tender  way  iii  which  he  has  dealt  with  one  who,  after  all,  can 
^^^^^H^r  handle  a  wooden  sword^  while  he  wields  the  ver}^  brand  ExcaiiburJ' 

'^^e  official  press  of  Berlin  declared,  on  the  authority  of  *'  a  trust- 
'*'^'*thy   correspondent/'    that    "  Scrutator  *''   was  "  no  other   than  the 
Minister    of    England,   Mr.     Gladstone/'    who  was    made   ac- 
iroL.  xu  T 
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cordingly  a  target  for  scTeral  violent   articles.      Both  Profcsaor  Max 
Muller   and  mjaelf  published  our  letters    separately^   with   additions ; 
and  this  gave  me    an    opportunity    of  declaring    that  Mr,    Gladstone 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  "  Scrutator/^     But  the  official  press 
of  Berlin  seemed  to  tliink  that  its  reputation  for  "  trustworthy  **  in- 
formation   was    at  stake,    and  it  resolved    to    brazen    out  its  original 
assertion.    The  Geniimi  Coirespondtmt,  for  example,  declared,  in  a  styla 
worthy  of  the  Satttrdatf  Review,  that  "  Scrutator's  *'  letters  *'  were  evi- 
dently written  by  Mr,  Gladstone,  but  copied  and  sent  to  the  Times  by 
literary  hack  who,  when  it  is  required,  fathers   such  opvsada  as  it  mayl 
not  suit  Mr.  Gladstone  to  avow.     In  this  way  the  editor  of  the  Tttne^ 
was  for  a  few  days  misled  respecting  the  identity  of  his  coiiTspondeni 
the  Rev,  Malcolm  MacColI,  Curate  of  St.  Giles's,  Camberwell/' 

The  truth  is  that  I  was  out  of  England  when   I  began   the 
trovcrsy,  and  I  concUidcd   it  without  knowing  what   Mr.  Gladstone'i 
opinions   on   the    subject  were.     To  this  day  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  ever  read  a  line  of  what  I  wrote.     The  statement  of 
the  German  Correspondent  was  copied  into  the  London  papers,   and  is, 
I  suppose,  the  origin   of  the  Saturday  Review's   canards     It  happenei 
that  *^  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacCoU,  Curate  of  St,  Giles's^  Camberwell; 
was    quite   a   different   person   from    mc,*    and  '^  Scrutator "   declared 
accordingly,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  brochure,  that  he  had  as  litth 
conncctiou  with  the  curate  of  St,  Gileses,  Camberwell,  as  he  had  with' 
Mr.  Gladstone,      This  threw   the  Berlin  press  off  the  scent,  and  thre^ 
or  four  members  of  Parliament  have  since  then  been  at  different  times 
ci'edited    with   the  sins  of  *'  Scrutator.^'     It   may  possibly  save   some, 
innocent  person   from   annoyance   if  I  now   assume  the  rcsponsibiHtj 
which  belongs  to  me  alone  and  exclusively. 

I    am   sorry   that    the    Saturday  Reviev/s   attempt  to  "  poison 
wells  ^' — to  quote  Cardinal  Ne\vman*s  phrase  on   a  similar  occasion 
should  have  forced  me  to  say  so  much  about  so  disagreeable  a  subj 
as  myself,     I  do  not  at  all  resent  censure,  however  severe,  providi 
that  it  is  sincere  and  courteous.     But  the  imputation   of  base    motives'^ 
is  an  illegitimate  method  of  controversy  *  it  is  an  attempt  to  poison  the 
wells,  and  ought  to  be  reprobated  by  all  men  who  value  the  purity  and 
independence  of  the  press.      For  my  own  part,  so  far  from  complainiDg, 
I  think  it  quite  right  that  the  interference  of  the  clergy  in  politi 
controversy  should  be  regarded  with  some  jealousy.      But,  in  up 
mcnt — and    that   is    my    reason    for    meddling    with  it — the    > 
Question  is  quite  as  much  a  moral  as  it  is  a  political  question.       Tha 
fact  will  come  out  as  I  proceed  ;  and  so,  without  more  ado,  I  addrcis' 
myself  at  once  to  the  question  which  heads  this  article, 

^  T  frar  thnt  tny  cloHeal  namesake,  the  other  Malcolm  MacCoU,  reccivea,  by  mistnke,  rifit 
of*  I  nre  intended  for  me.     My  little  book  happened  to  be  t  f 

Fr>  n,  and  the  mistake  of  the  BerHn  prefts  bronght  me,  in  tii^ 

tbiit  I  wLxst  Mi\  i.iikdstoQc,  eome  cxcocdingly  (niriotu  uid  iniercflting  letters  rrum  aii>im- 
guiBhed  men  on  the  Coatiaeut. 
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In  seeking  to  maintaioj  and  at  the  same  time  reform,  tHe  Turkish 
EiDpire,  European  statesmen  arc  aiming  at  two  incompatible  objects.     To   * 
r^orm  the  Turkish  Empire  is  in  fact  to  destroy  it»     This  may  seem   a 
paradox;  but  a   little    consideration    will  show  that  the   statement  is 
Urictlr  true. 

In  the  territory  which   Europeans   improperly  call  Turkey  there  is 
nothing  answering  to   what  we    commonly  mean  by   the  word   State. 
An  civilized  States  have  for  their  foundation  a  nationality  and  a  nationsd 
temtoTT,     In  the  Ottoman   Empire   there   is   neither    nationality   nor 
national  territory.     What  is  there  in  common,  from  a  national  point  of  ^ 
new,  between  a  Mussulman  of  Kurdistan  and  a  Mussulman  of  Bosnia  ?  or 
between  a  Mussulman  of  Crete  and  a  Mussulman  of  Bagdad  ?   That  which  < 
binds  them  together  is  not  a  common  nationality  hut   a   common  faith.  • 
IT  or  the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  talk  of  the  Government  of  Turkey, 
"tfcc  Government  of  Afghanistan,  the  Government  of  MoroccOj  just  as  we 
I  xnav  talk  of  the  Church  of  FrancCj  the  Church  of  Austria,  the  Church  of 
Spcia,     In  point  of  fact  there  is  only  one  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
"wrorld,  and  the  branches  of  that  Churchj  which  are  locally  distributed  in 
ciiffercnt  countries,  ai'e  strictly  bound  by  a  common  code  of  fundamental 
xxiica  and  dogmas.     In  the  same  way  there  is  only  one  Mussulman  Power 
in  tlie  world,  and  what  we  call  Mussulman  States  are  only  branches  of  a 
ccimopolitan  theocracy,  and  are  all  bound  by  one  common  code  of  civil 
i^ud  PcUgious  rules  and  dogmas  which  are  esseutially  and  eternally  un- 
clitag\eable.       Mahomedanism    is    thus  a   vast  militant   Papacy,  more 
ooMpact  and  more   powerful  in  its   organization   than   the   Papacy  of 
Borne     And  this  system  is   bound  by  the  fetters  of  an  iufallibility  aa 
dopnatic  as  that  of  Rome  since  the  Vatican  Council,  and  much    more 
1^.    The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is,  at  all  events,  that  of  a   living 
^oice*     You  may  perchance  convict  it  of  logical  and  historical    contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies  ;  but  solvit ur  amhulando,      'WTiile  you  are 
•'piing,  the  organ  of  infallibility  moves  on  and  meets  a  fresh  require- 
ment with  a  fresh  decree.     But  the  infallible  Pontiff  of  Islam  has  been 
^^  for  centuries,  and  he  can    have  no  successor.      What  seemed   to 
liiai  good  to  decree  twelve  centuries  ago  for  the  guidance  of   rude  and 
^oiant  Arabs  must   rule    for   ever  the  conduct  of   the  Mussulman 
^orid.     And  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  his  decrees  is  guarded  by  a  most 
Po^erfol  and  wealthy   corporation,   whose  duty  and   interest   it  is   to 
pi^nt   the    introduction    of    any  of   those    reforms   which  European 
CaUoets  periodically  recommend  to  the  favourable  coDsideration  of  the 
ooltan,     "  It  is  easy  to   uoderstand,^^  says   Ubicini,  "  that  a   body  so 
Po*erfiiUy   organized  as   the    Ulema,  ^vhich  has    centred    in  itself   all 
*«e  vitality  of  Islam,  and  achieved   the  formation  of  a  sort  of  aristo- 
<^ficy  in  a  country  where  privileges  are  unknown,  must  be    opposed  to 
^  ideas  of  reform,  which  would  be  the  utter  ruiu  of  its  power."     The 
^  ft  in  reality  much  stronger  than  Ubicini  puts  it.     It  is  not  self- 
intciest  alonej  but  the  imperative  obligations  of  a  sacred  code,  which 
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impel  the  Ulema  to  resist  the  introduction  of  European  reforms.     Tlie 
'Ulcma  arc  the  olhcial  guardians  of  the   Sacred  Law ;    and  the  Sacretl 
Law,  which  is  ahaolutely  and   in   all  points   unchangeable^  forbids  all 
such  reforms.     The  institutions  of  every  Mussulman  State  are  neces 
sarily  built  upon  the  Koran  ;   and  the  Koran   being,  for   every  MoslemjJ 
the  last  expression  of  the   Divine  Will,  reform   is   not  only  superfluous 
but   presumptuoua  in   addition.*     It   is   an  article  of  ueceasary   faiti 
throughout  the  Mussulman  world  that  every  word    in  the    Koran 
dictated     to    Mohamed   by    God   through    the   mouth    of    the    AngeU 
Gabriel  and  in  the  Arabic   tongue-     Ibn   KhaldonUj   an   accomplishe 
Moslem   historian   of    standard   authority,    says  : — "  Of  all    the  diviui 
books  the  Koran  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  text,  words,  and   phrase 
have  been  communicated  to  a  prophet  by  an  audible  voice.     It  is  other 
wise  with  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospel,  and  the  other  divine  books,  whicB 
the   prophets  received  under  the  form  of  ideas.'^t     This  view  is  fuUj 
borne  out  by  the  Koran  itself.      In   the   75th    Sura,  for  example.  Go 
is    rcpreseutcd   as  saying:- — *' Move   not   thy  tongue,  O    Mohamed,  in' 
repeating  the  revelations  brought  thee  by  Gabriel,  before  he  shall  have 
finished  the  same,  that  thou  may  est  quickly  commit  them  to  memorj|fl 
for  the  collecting  the  Koran   in   thy  mind   and   the  teaching  them   the 
.true  reading  thereof  are  incumbent  on  us.     But  when  we  shall   havr 
recited  the  same  unto  thee  by  the  tongue  of  the  angel,  do  thou  follow 
the  reading  thereof ;    and  afterwards   it  shall   be  our  part  to   explaii^H 
it  unto  thee."     The  Koran  is,  therefore,  regarded  by  every  Mussulman  a^H| 
an  objective  revelation,  Mohamed  being   only   the  passive  organ  of  its 
transmission.  ^|1 

"  Spiritual  power  in  Islam,"  says  UbicinI  truly,  "  begins  and  end^l 
with   Mohamed.^'       There  is    no  hint  of    spiritual   succession    in  the 
Koran,  and   Mohamed  himself  carefully   excluded  any  such  idea  whej 
he  was  asked  to  appoint  a  successor.       He  professed  to  be  the  last  ac 
greatest  of  the  Prophets,  and,  as  such,  incapable   of  having  either 
auccessor  or  representative.     And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Kalifn  neve 
arrogated  to  themselves  any   such  position  ;  nor  does  the  Sultau  muk 
any  such  pretension  now.     He  could  not,  if  he  would,  for  such  pretcn- 
aion  would   be   repugnant  to  the  Sacred  Law.      The  Kalif  is,  in  fact, 
merely  the  chosen  delegate  of  the  True  Believers,  and  among  the  quali- 
fications   of  the  office   are  the  following,  as  laid  down  in  the  Sac 
Law :   "  The    Supreme    Head    of   the   Mussulmans    must   profess 
doctrines  of  the  Koran  j  have  attained  his  majority  ;  be  of  sound  mini 
of  the  masculine  gender,  and  a  free  man.       He  is  the  depository  of  the 

Sacred  Codc^  and  the  guardian  of  the   Canon  Law He  is   foM 

bidden  to  make  the  slightest   change  in  any  part  of  the  canonical  [i.eJ 
the  civil]  constitution,  more  esi>ecially  if  such  change,  by  its  nature  auJ 

*  *'  L' ultima  edizione  dc'  oomondi  del  Crefttoro  Soritia  ftb  cterno  ;  rccit&t»  a  braaidaj 
lABgiolo  Gabriete  oU'  apoetolo  iUiterato,  il  cjiiale  veniA  npeteodo  b  riveluiono,  e  si  chiAq^M 
Mordn,  oseia  UitarA."— A  ma  ri :  Htoria  tU*  JiuMtulmam  di  Skitia^  yoL  i.  p.  flL  ^^^| 

f  r«>lt'rjnn»^n»d'lbn  Klmldoun,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  ^^H 
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objectj  should  tend  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  nation — of  the  servant* 
of  God  confided  to  his  care  and  protection/^  ^'  The  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Mussulmans^'  therefore — call  him  Kalif  or  Saltan — is  always  under 
the  Law,  never  above  it.  He  is  to  be  obeyed  so  long  as  he  conform* 
to  the  Cher'iatj  or  Sacred  Law,  The  moment  he  transgresses  it  his 
subjects  have  not  merely  the  rights  it  is  their  hounden  duty,  to  disobey 
him.  And  if  he  continues  to  transgress  he  may  be  deposed  under  the 
sanction  of  &fetva  from  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 

For  some  time  after  Mohamcd  the  Kalifs  combiocd,  in  tlieir  own 
persons,  the  functions  of  pontiff,  lawyer^  and  judge.  The  Kalif  recited 
the  public  prayers  at  the  stated  times  in  the  mosque ;  he  made  such 
changes  in  the  civil  law  as  he  deemed  cxpedient|  subject  always  to- 
the  proviso  of  their  being  in  accordance  with  the  Sacred  Law ;  and 
he  heard  complaints  and  administered  justice  in  person.  As  the  empire 
of  Islam  extended  the  Kalifs  found  the  discharge  of  their  multifariousr 
duties  too  much  for  them.  The  reading  of  the  public  prayers  was 
therefore,  except  on  some  special  occasions,  discharged  by  deputy^  and 
the  administration  of  justice  was  gradually  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ulema.  "These  men,  possessingj  like  the  priests  under  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  the  oracles  both  of  law  and  religion,  not  only  unite  in 
themselves  the  power  of  two  great  corporations — those  of  the  law  and 
of  the  church — but  also  share  with  the  sovereign  the  direct  exercise 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  jtidieial  powers."*  At  the  head  of  the 
Ulema  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  the  Sheik-ul-Islamj  or  Grand  Mufti. 
His  rank  is  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  his  official 
salary,  independently  of  perquisites  and  bribes — an  important  exception 
— is  about  j612,O0O  sterling.  All  the  judges  of  the  Empire  are  practi- 
cally appointed  by  him.  Some  he  appoints  directly,  without  consulta- 
tion either  with  the  Grand  Vizier  or  Sultan  ;  and  the  rest  are  appointed 
uti  his  nomination  J  or  through  his  subordinates.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
privilege  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  to  sanction  the  political  acta  of  the 
Oovernment  with  his  fetva^  or  sacred  imprimatur ,  certifying  them  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Sacred  Law,  and  therefore  obligatory.  This  is^ 
a  moat  important  power,  for  witliout  the  Sheik-ul- Islam's  feiva  no  legis- 
lative act  or  trcLity  of  the  Government  can  take  place;  nor  can  the** 
S5ultan  wage  war  or  make  peace,  or  even  repel  an  invasion,  until  he  has^ 
been  thus  empowered.  The  Hatti-humayouu  of  1856,  which  promised 
quality  of  rights  to  the  Sultan*s  Christian  subjects,  never  received  the 
ccc«J4ary  fetva^  nor  indeed  could  it,  for  equality  of  rights  is  forbidden 
to  the  non-Mussulman  by  the  Sacred  Law.  The  Uatti-humayoun, 
therefore,  remained  a  dead  letter,  as  all  reforms  must  do  which  conflict 
with  the  Sacred  Law  of  Islam.t 

The  whole  religious  organisation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the 


•  ZUm^w,  ••Snrvey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  p.  19. 

t  **  Let  Dooteuhi  de  U  loi  soot  unanimeiocnt  d^accord  sur  Tobligation  de  conrormer  ses 
actions  4  ce  qui  est  inclifitie  dans  ies  trailitions  attribuC'es  au  Proiuidte." — Ihn  Khtddouo^ 
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entire  magistracy,  are  thus  seen  to  be  under  the  direct  control  of  Si^l 
Uleraa ;  and  by  its  power  of  veto  in  the  sphere  of  legislation  it  com*  " 
raands  the  political  situation  also.  It  is  at  once  a  poUtical  and  religious 
corporation,  formidable  both  from  its  recognised  positioo  and  privileges, 
and  from  its  enormous  wealth.  About  three-fifths  of  the  land  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  vacouf\  or  mosque  property,  and  the  whole  of  this 
property,  which  is  secure  against  confiscation  and  taxation,  belongs  to 
the  Ulema,  or  is  under  its  control.  ^^ 

To  talk,  therefore,  of  any  reforms  under  the  Sultanas  direct  rule  wbicli^| 
shall  alter  in  any  material  degree  the  condition  and  status  of  the  Christian     ^ 
populat^n   18  in  truth  to  talk  nonsense.     No  reforms  of   the  kind  are 
poasible.     For  the  dominions  of  the   Sultan  are  merely  a  part  of  one 
xmt   theocratic  Power  which  claims  divine  sanction  to  reduce  all  man«^l 
kind  to  the  alternative  of  embracing  Islam  or  submitting  to  servituda^fl 
or  death  ;  servitude  in  the  case  of  Jews  or  Christians  j  death  in  the  case 
of  all  other  non-Mussuhnan  people,  and  of  Christians  who  take  up  arma 
in  defence  of  their  liberty ,"**■     The  Koran  accordiogly  divides  the  world 
into  Dar-ul-Islam  and  Dal-ul-Ilarb — i,e,,  the  country  of  Islam  and  the 
country  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  head  of  the  Mussulman 
faith  to  comi>el  Dar-ul-Harb — i,e.f  the  whole  non-Mussulman  world — t 
embrace  Mohamedanism  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Islam  thus  claims  to  be  a  universal  Empire,  based  on  the  unehangingi 
and  uiichaugeable  law  of  the  Koran,  and  the  Sunnat  or  supplcmenta 
Tradition s.f     And  the  right  of  citizenship  in  this  world-wide  polity 
not  based  on  birth,  or  racc^  or  language,  or  country  ;  for  it  recognizes 
no  country   but   Dar-ul-Ialam  ;    it  is  based  on  a  religious  profession* 

voLii.  p.  465.    "Tlie  traditiona  attributed  to  the  Propliet'*  mean  the  SanoAt,  which  xi  »o 
integral  part  of  the  Sacred  Law. 

In  1S27  Siiltan  Afahmoiid  issued  a  protett  against  the  interference  of  the  DiHs^a. 
Powers  in  tlie  administration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  *^  the  affairs  of  which,"  '         ^  ^4Hi 
**are  conducted  upon  the  principle*  of  sacred  lejpalation,  and  aU  the  regiil 
are  atrictly  connected  wath  the  principles  of  reh^^ion.'*    These  principles  arc  u.iixi.. 
we  were  forcibly  reminded  in  the  summer  of  ISTU  hy  the  fdra  published  by  the  Coua 
the  UJema  aL'ainst  some  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  Kh&ir-e<l-din.    The  reforms  were  { 
miasible,  eaid  the  /etvct,  becanse  opposed  to  *^  the  unalterable  principles  of  the  Chen,'* 
Sftored  Law. 

*  Tliis  iwlicy  of  extermination  was  found  impracticable  in  India,  and  impolitic  in  ( 
places.     6ut  it  was  more  generally  acted  on  tlian  is  commonly  Bnpposecl.     **  Of  alii 
natire  populatious  in  the  countries  snbdaed/'  la;^  Fiulay,  "the  Arabs  of  Syria  alon 
appear  to  naTe  immediatel}r  adopted  the  new  reli^on  of  their  co-national  race ;  but  thi 
great  mass  of  the  Christiana  in  l^yria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  and  Africa  elm 
to  their  faith,  and  the  decline  of  Chrifitiamtj  in  all  those  countries  ia  to  be  attributi 
to  the  extermination  than  to  the  conversion  of  the  Christian  inhabitania."     Elsewhere  he  J 
says  that  •*Mohenied  II.  deliberately  put  to  death  every  Greek  who  exercised  any  political! 
ioAnence,  as  the  simplest  mode  of  establishing  tranquillity  in  Greece  ;  and  the  tctqiid  con*! 
dition  of  Greek  society  for  several  generations  attests  the  wisdom  of  his  satanic  poUcy.'* 
— Hiai,  <if  the   trreek  Jiemlutionf  vol.   i.  p.   13.    Satanic  or  not,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Koran. 

t  "  That  Islam  ever  a  topped  beyond  the  limits  of  Arftbia  and  its  borderland  was  due  tol 
drcumstauees  rather  thnn  design.  The  faith  was  meeiit  originally  for  the  Amhe.*'^4 
^V  IK  Muir:  Th  '^tf^  of  18S1,  p.  5»    It  is  pit  sumptuous  to  difier  fromeo  high  ed 

authority  ;  but  "  t  hea  to  the  kaiser,  and  the  Choeroes,  and  other  aei^bmitizH 

poteutat«8,  Bumtin .      r.  to  embrace  the  true  faith,"  eeem  to  r  '        "  trarjvjj™ 

though  *' the  step  1'  kI  m     >  t  Ix'en  toUowed  up'  by  Mahomed.  -  I^^>^^H 

follow  it  up.     At  nil  evtuu,  the  universality  of  the  Empire  of  lal  i„-  .^  -  , ...,  an  i^^H 

of  faith  throughout  the  Mussulman  world.  ^^H 
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[     ^tJjienship  in  the  countries  of  Christendom,  and  also  in  cirilizetl  Pagan 

L     Unds,  does  not,  and  never  did,  depend  exclusively  on  the  profession  of  a 

I     religious  creed.     Even   in  the   Middle  Ages,  when  Christendom  vras 

J     undivided,  a  man  did  not  become  a  citizen  of  England,  or  France,  or  any 

I      other  Christian  country^  in  virtue  of  being  a  Christian,     An  English 

I      Christian  was  not,  as  such,  entitled  to  French  citizenship,  nor  vice  versd, 

I      But  a  Mussulman  is,  as  such,  a  citizen  of  all  Mussulman  countries^  for^ 

I      lis  only  country  is  Dar-nUIslam^ — the  country  of  Islam.      Wherever 

I      Islam  rules  there  the  Moslem  is  at  home.     Where  Islam  ceases  to  rule, 

I     oathe  other  hand,  he  ceases  to  have  a  country.      We  read  just  now  of 

I      an  exodus  of  Mussulmans  from  the  territory  ceded  to  Greece.      It  does 

I      not  follow  at  all  that  they  fear  oppression  or  injustice  under  Christian 

I      rak     The  reason  of  their  leaving  is  that  the  ceded  territory  has  ceased 

L     to  be  their  country,  though  they  may  not  have  a  drop  of  any  blood  but 

m    Ciieek  in  their  veins.     But  a  Chinese,  a  Hindoo,  a  Mexican,  an  English* 

niiin,  a  Frenchman,  if  he  is  a  Mussulman,  is  in  virtue  of  that  simple  fact 

«  citizen    of  Dar-ul-Islam,   and    consequently  of  any  territory  under 

'Iftittalman  rule.     He  is  a  citizen  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  Afghanistan, 

ot^  Morocco,  of  Khiva,  of  Bokhara,  and  is  as  fully  entitled  to  all  the 

pHvilcges  of  citizenship  as  a  native  of  any  of  those  States* 

let  him,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  born  in  the  Holy  City  of 

jMecca  or  Medina ;  let  him  speak  the  sacred  language  of  Islam— Arabic ; 

let  him  have  rendered  services  of  the  highest  value  to  the  State;  still, 

*i*x]e8s  he  is  a  Mussulman,  he  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  any  Mussulman 

conntry.     Let  him  be   a  prince  of  ancient  lineage  and  ample  wealth, 

T^t  he  can  never  enjoy  equality  of  rights  with  the  meanest  scavenger  or 

™^aggar  who  happens  to  be  a  Mussulman,     A  Mussulman  ruler  may 

i^ixdeed,  and  often  does,  employ  non-Mussulmans  in  the  service  of  the 

^t:ate,  and  may  advance  them  to  dignity  and  honour ;  but  this  is  always 

^  matter  of  condescension  and  favour,  never  of  right.     Musums  Pasha, 

"^^^T  example,  is  no  more   a   citizen   of  the   Ottoman  Empire  than  the 

^^eaae^t  Raya  in  Macedonia  or  Armenia ;    for  the  right  of  citizenship 

^  through  the  gate  of  Islam,  and  through  tliat  alone. 

Among  the  legal  disabilities  under  which  the  non-Mussulman  subjects 
of  a  Mussulman  Government  lie  are  the  following  : — 

L  Their  evidence  is  never  admissible  against  a  Mussulman.     For  this 

and  other  statements  which  I  make  on  this  subject  I  could  give  volumes 

of  proofs  from  the  Reports  of  British  Consuls  all  over  the  Turkish  Empire. 

A  sample  will   suffice.     Consul  Rassamj  a  friend  of  Sir  Heniy  Layard, 

reports  a»  follows  :~ 

**  There  are  two  instances  which  to  the  Mohamedan  are  insurmountable — to 
rise  bdbre  a  Christian,  and  to  receive  in  the  Mehkemeh  (Court  of  Justice)  the 
^-idence  of  a  Christian  against  a  Mohamedan,  These  are  religious  dogmas  which 
will  never  alter  unless  the  whole  fabric  of  their  religiori  pass  away  and  another 
instttution  is  planted  in  its  stead.  I  have  opened  the  subject  before  the  doctors 
of  law,  and  they  assert :  '  These  are  dogmas  based  on  our  religions  principles ; 
and  if  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  wishes  to  order  anything  contrary,  the  Mohanxedan 
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populAtion  will  not  obey  him;'  and  they  have  added,  *  that  such  a  step  TvoiiT3 
bring  on  an  insurrection/  ** 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  Andrassy  NotCj  which  the  Great  Powetis 
addressed  to  the  Porte  five  years  ago^  was  '^  equality  before  the  law"  in 
the  matter  of  "  Christian  evidence  against  Mussulmans/' 

2.  Beligions  liberty  is  forbidden  by  the  unalterable  law  of  Islam. 
The  following  arc  extracts  from  Reports  by  Yice-Consul  Maling,  Consul 
Sandwithj  and  Consul- General  Sir  A.  Kemball : — 

**  The  use  of  Church  bells,  to  which  the  Christians  particularly  clings  is  never 
allowed  where  mixed  creeds  congregate^  The  liberty  to  build  churches,  some- 
timea  \nthout  any  shadow  of  reitsonable  pretext  altogether  refused,  always 
t'ncoutjters  iinrnense  dilhculties  when  the  mixed  races  dwell  ia  proximity.  The 
ni'vcr-watjting  opposition  of  the  Mussulman  section  causes  the  negotiations  to  br 
prolonged  lor  years  ;  and  notwlthstimding  the  Government  expressly  disclaims  all 
fei»a  on  tlie  grant,  the  costs  of  obtaining  it  form  a  preliminary  outlay  oiit  of  all 

proportion  to  tlje  nndertjiking Ceremoniul  and  even  funeral  processions 

are  oJl«u  molested,  and  but  for  the  forbearing  spirit  of  the  Christians,  dictated 
by  thoir  sense  of  helplessnesa  before  the  law,  very  grave  excesses  would  ensue. 
,  ,  ,  ,  In  the  councils  and  seats  of  justice  there  is  no  form  of  abuse  of  which  the 
Turkish  language,  so  pre-eminently  rich  therein,  is  capable,  however  gross,  dis- 
gusting, and  insulting;"  to  his  faith,  which  is  not  openly  and  hourly  applied  to  the 
hated  and  despised  *  Ghiaour'  by  the  jiidges  and  authorities  of  the  land.  Christian 
Hubjcct*  of  the  Porte,  except  in  one  case  which  scarcely  establishes  a  principle, 
have  not  been  admitted  at  any  time  to  offices  of  emolument  in  the  local  adminis- 
tration  The   public   schools   and    charitable    foundations    are,    without 

exception,  closed  to  the  Christians*" 


Consul  Sandwith  writes: — 


"There  exist  here  some  1,500  persons  who  are  Mussulmans  in  name  on 
but  a  great  many  ure  Christians  at  heart,  but  are  obliged  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  Prophet,  and  can  only  secretly  testify  their  adherence  to  Cliristianity.  There 
ciin  lie  no  doubt  that  if  there  was  u  perfect  toleration  in  religion,  those  persons 
would  gladly  emancipate  themselyes  from  the  thraldom  of  tlieir  position/'  ~ 

Sir  A.  Kemball  declares  that  ''Christians  are  exi>osed  to  the  aversions 
which  are  inculcated  in  the  Koran/'  Moreover,  it  is  death  for  a 
Christian  to  convert  a  Musaulmanj  and  death  also  for  the  converted 
Mussulman. 

In  a  Blue  Book  entitled  "  Religious  Persecution  in  Turkey/^  pub- 
lished in  1875,  I  find  the  following  facts  stated  on  the  authority  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Ambassador  and  Consuls  in  Turkey  :  That  the  Porte  '*  definitely 
refused'^  to  permit  the  establishment  of  Christian  schools  ;  that  it  pro- 
hibited the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  the  Turkish  language  ;  and  that, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Hatti-humayoun^  the  children  not  only  of 
Altissulraansj  but  even  of  heathen  parents^  can  never  be  recognized  as 
Christians^  even  if  they  have  been  baptized  in  infancy/'  "  The  law  did 
not  reco^'uize  such  men  as  Christians  at  all,  but  as  Mahomedans/* 
Such  is  the  answer  made  by  the  Grand  Vizier  to  the  British  Charg£ 
d'Affttires,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1874;  and  the  latter  founds  on  inquiry, 
tlint  the  Grand  Vizier  was  strictly  accurate. 


I 
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By  Article  62  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Turkish  Government 
imdertook  as  follows : — 

"The  Sublime  Porte,  having  expressed  the  desire  to  inaintaiQ  the 
principle  of  Religious  Liberty  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  contracting 
parties  take  note  of  this  spontaneous  declaration.  In  no  part  of  the 
Ottoinan  Empire  can  any  difference  of  religious  belief  exclude  any  one 
from  any  civil  or  political  rights,  from  any  public  offices  or  hono'JirSj  or 
from  the  exercise  of  any  profession  or  industry.  All  will  be  admitted 
without  distinction  of  religion  to  testify  before  the  Courts," 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1878*  In  October  of  the  following  year 
Achraet  Tevfyk  Effendi  was  condemned  to  death  for  the  crime  of  cor- 
recting, as  a  purely  literary  matter^  a  Turkish  translation  of  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  I  know  Achmet  Effendi.  lie  is  a  man  of 
uublemislied  character,  and  of  high  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Uiema, 
He  was  a  favourite  of  the  Sultaiij  and  at  the  time  of  bis  arrest  was  at 
the  bead  of  an  important  school  at  Constantinople^  and  a  professor  at  a 
Madresse.  He  had  made  no  profession  of  Christianity  or  of  any  inten- 
tion to  change  his  faith.  Yet  he  was  summarily  condemned  to  death, 
and  it  was  only  the  intimacy  of  his  wife  with  powerful  persons  in  the 
palace  that  prevented  the  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence.  This 
gave  time  for  the  intervention  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and,  after 
much  difficulty,  tlie  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  to  banishment. 

Is  it  not  marvellous  thatj  with  facts  like  these  before  them  in  supcr- 
abundance,  the  Governments  of  the  Great  Powers  ahoukl,  from  time  to 
time,  gravely  take  note  of  the  "  spontaneous  declarations'"  of  the  Sultau 
in  favour  of  concediog  equality  of  rights  to  his  Christian  subjects  ? 
Surely  they  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  these  spontaneous  declara- 
tions of  the  Porte  arc  a  mere  diplomatic  J  aeon  de  parier,  which  tlie 
Sultan  has  not  the  power^  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  translate  into  fact. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  Mussulman  law,  attested  by  innumerable /e/ra^  of  the 
Ulcma,  '*  that  a  treaty  made  with  the  euemies  of  God  and  His  Prophet'* 
(i.e.,  with  non-Mussulmans)  '  may  be  broken." 

8.  It  is  unlawful  for  the  Christian  subject  of  a  Mussulman  Power  to 
bear  arms.  This  is  an  nnrcpealablc  law,  and  was  declared  to  be  such 
by  the  Ulema  of  Constantinople  in  1878. 

4,  The  Christian  pays  a  yearly  ransom  for  the  right  to  live,  and  tho 
form  of  the  receipt  certifies  that  he  is  entitled  to  keep  bis  head  on  hia 
neck  for  another  \car. 

There  are  other  disabilities.  Bat  these  will  suffice.  Yet  we  con- 
stantly hear  of  the  *'  tolemtion"  of  the  Turks.  The  truth  is,  travellers  arc 
deceived  by  two  circumstances.  The  first  is  the  fact  of  the  Capitulations 
under  which  all  foreigners  are  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Mussulman  courts,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  their  respective 
Governmcnta.  In  the  large  towns  multitudes  of  natives  mana*5C  to 
place  themselves  under  the  jegis  of  the  Cupit illations*  In  the  second 
place,  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  Sacred  Law  is  kept  in  chronic  check 
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by  the  presstu'e  of  foreign  anibasaadora  and  consuls.  Wherever  th 
foreign  pressure  is  absent  the  vitality  of  the  Sacred  Law  is  in  fall  J 
vigour.  It  is  so  at  this  moment^  for  example,  in  Armenia,  and  woultH— a 
be  BO  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire  if  fear  of  foreign  intervention  di<P^ 
not  prevent  it,     I  will  cite  in  this  connection  the  testimony  of  thre^^ 

witnesses,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  strong  antipathy  to  Miissul 

man  rule.      Consul  Holmes  saysj  in  a  despatch  dated  February  24th^M 
1871 :—  f 

*^  The  unnecessary  delay  and  neglect,  to  the  prejudice  often  of  innocent  persons, 
the  open  bribery  and  corruption,  the  iovariable  and  unjust  favour  shown  to 
Mussulmans  in  all  cases  between  Turks  and  Christians,  which  distinguiah  the 
Turkish  administi-ation  of  what  is  called  *  justice*  throughout  the  empire,  cannot 
fail  to  suggest  the  queetion  :  What  would  be  the  lot  of  foreigners  in  Turkey  were 
I  the  EuTopean  Powers  to  ^ve  up  tlie  Capitidations  ?  I  am  convinced  that  their 
position,  in  the  provincea  at  all  events,  would  he  intolersible^  and  that  they  would 
quit  the  country  to  a  man,  whOe  the  outcry  and  feeling  in  Europe  against  Turkey 
woiUd  ultimately  cause  her  ruin/' 

Mr.  Consul  Stuart  declares  that  all  the  international  engagements 
as  to  reform  undertaken  by  the  PortCj  '^  are  aa  dead  a  letter  as  if  they 
had  never  been/'  And  he  furnishes^  at  the  sarae  time,  the  following 
specimen  of  the  Moslem  style  of  reasoning  on  the  subject : — 

"  God,  who  gave  us  these  countries,  can,  if  He  pleases,  enable  us  to  hold  them. 
If  we  are  to  lose  them,  His  will  be  done.  But,  happen  what  will,  we  must 
follow  the  commandments  of  the  Prophet.  At  the  same  time  we  must  try, 
as  long  as  we  can,  to  keep  up  appearances  with  the  Ghiaonrs,  promise  anything 
and  boldly  affirm  tlie  execution  of  the  promises.  Deception  is  lawful  with  the 
Ghiaours." 

Our  Consul-General  at  Tunisj  Mr,  Woodj  gives  his  experience  in  the 

following  passage : — 

**  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Koran  is  at  the  same  time  a  Religious 
and  a  political  code.  All  Jlussnlnians  admit  it  to  be  so,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
therefore  that,  since  their  religion  is  intimately  connected  with  their  national 
policy,  they  will  not  make  use  of  the  former  to  carry  out  the  latter.  Their  policy 
may  be  briefly  defined,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  their  faith  in  its  purity  by 
exolusiveness  and  isolation;  the  eniandpation  of  the  countries  which  have  fallen 
under  Christian  rule;  and  the  extermination  of  the  infidel  nations  and  races  who, 
by  refusing  to  pay  tribute  for  the  redemption  of  their  blood,  are  pronounced  by 
the  Prophet  to  be  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against  the  law,  and  consequently 
deserving  of  death.  Enlightened  and  tolerant  Mahomedans  will  endeavour  to 
palliate  these  precepts  by  quotiitions  fi'om  the  Koran  and  llndis ;  but  they  are 
not  the  less  the  cherished  creed,  the  conscientious  belief,  of  up-wards  of  200,000,000 
Mahomedans." 

Facts  like  these^  I  own,  go  far  to  reconcile  me  to  the  virtual  annexa- 
tion of  Tunis  by  France,  Nothing,  indeed,  can  well  be  more  revolting 
to  one^s  moral  sense  than  the  canting  cynicism  with  which  that  annexa- 
tion has  been  carried  out.  But  those  who  have  had  no  share  in  the 
transaction  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  at  the  event  itself,  however  much 
they  may  reprobate  the  means  employed.  There  is  no  hope  for  the 
civilization  of  any  people  while  it  remains  under  Mussulman  rule. 
JShall  I  be  reminded,  by  way  of  refutation,  of  Spain   under  Moorish 
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rtilc,  of  Bagdad  under  tlic  regime  of  the  Abbaside  Kalifs,  and  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Moguls  ?  I  remember  them  all ;  but  they  are  all  irre- 
levant.    Let  us  glance  at  the  facts^  and  let  us  begin  with  Spain. 

I  assert,  then,  that  the  civilization  of  Moorish  Spain  is  but  very  par- 
tially due  to  the  Jloors,  and  is  due  to  them  at  all  precisely  in  the  degree 
in  which  they  emancipated  themselves  from  the  fetters  of  Islam.  I 
shall  give  reasons  for  that  assertion  presently.  Meanwhile,  those  who 
hold  the  contrary  opinion  arc  bound  to  account  for  the  following  facts. 
When  the  Moors  invaded  Spaiu  they  were  utterly  uncivilized  ;  when 
they  left  Spain  they  lapsed  quickly  into  their  original  barbarism,  and 
there  they  have  remained  ever  since.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  burst  of  splendour  which  illumined  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain  V  Was  there  any  magic  virtue  in  the  soil  or  climate  of  Granada 
which  could  thus  transfigure  the  genius  and  character  of  an  alien  race  ? 
The  present  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  France  has  acutely  remarked  { 
on  the  "  singular  fact  that  Arabia  itself  has  never  been  the  theatre  of 
that  new  glory  "  which  irradiated  Arab  ride  in  Spain  and  Sicily*  And 
he  gives  the  explanation  of  the  fact  when  he  adds  that  '*Ai*abia  seems 
aatisfied  to  be  the  inviolable  asylum  of  the  Mussulman  faith.  Mecca 
and  Medina  continue  to  be  holy  cities,  and  to  this  day  the  unbelievers 
are  under  the  ban  of  exclusion  from  that  sacred  soil."*  In  other  words, 
the  AraVs  capacity  for  improvement  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  proxi- 
mity to  the  heart  of  lalam.  In  Spain  the  vims  circdated  through  his 
system  at  a  distance  from  its  source,  and  mingled  witli  a  variety  of 
counteracting  influences  which  served  to  keep  it  in  check.  It  is  in  the 
capital  of  a  country  that  we  naturally  look  for  the  development  and 
concentration  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  its  people.  The  capital  of 
Islam  is  Mecca,  and  the  condition  of  Mecca  is  the  measure  of  the 
liighest  degree  of  civilization  which  Islam,  left  to  its  own  resources,  is 
capable  of  reaching.  Prescott  vrrites  of  the  Moors  of  Spain  with  a 
certain  degree  of  sympathetic  admiration ;  yet  even  he  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  in  so  far  as  they  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  European  civilisa- 
tion, they  were  acting  in  a  manner  '^  altogether  alien  from  the  genius 
of  Mahomedanism/'  The  Moorish  civilization  withered  in  proportion 
as  Islam  was  able  to  assert  itself,  and  could  not  be  transplanted  to  a 
soil  which  was  purely  Mussnlman^t  It  ^^  shed,"  as  Prescott  saye,  ^^  a 
ray  of  glory  over  the  closing  days  of  the  Arabian  Empire  in  Spain,  and 
served  to  conceal,  though  it  could  not  correct,  the  vices  which  it  possessed 
in  common  with  all  Mohamedan  institutions.^^ J 

The  Moorish  civilization  in  Spain  is  due  to  three  causes*      First,  a 
large  number  of  Spanish  Christians  professed  Mohamcdanism  to  escape 


•  *♦  Mahomet  et  le  Goran/'     Vox  J.  Bartlitrlemy  Saiiit-Hikire,  p.  225. 

t  Compare  the  expalBiou  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  with  that  of  the  Hugneiiota  from 
Kt&uo«^     The  former  left  every  vestige  of  civilization  l>uhliid  them  ;  tha  latter  carried  their 
civi}i£ttion  with  them,  and  it  readily  took  root  in  the  cougenud  soil  of  other  CbriJitiAA  \ 
Jftiidf. 

%  **  Ferdinand  and  iBahoUa/'  vol.  i.  pp.  285-6, 
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psrsecution  and,  in  many  cases,  death.  "  The  ambassador  of  James  U-^ 
of  Aragon,"  says  Prescott,  ^'in  131  Ij  represented  to  the  Sovereign^ 
Pontiff,  Clement  Y.,  that  of  the  200^000  souls  wliich  then  composed  thci 
population  of  Granada,  there  were  not  more  than  500  of  pure  Moorish^ 
descent/'  Prescott  considers  this  estimate  *^  extravagant  -/^  but  thes 
renegades  unquestionably  formed  the  majority  of  the  Mussulmai>- 
population,*  and  in  their  ranks  were  some  of  the  most  cultivated  meni 
in  Spain.  Secondly,  there  was  a  large  colony  of  highly-cultivated  Jews^ 
in  Spain,  and  the  Moors  employed  them  extensively  in  the  work  of] 
education  and  administration.  Thirdly,  many  of  the  Moorish  princes 
and  nobility  carried  their  religion  very  loosely,  intermarried  with 
Christians,  and  abandoned  some  of  the  cherished  institutions  of  Islam. 
Their  women^ — and  this  was  in  itself  a  long  stride  forward  in  civilization 
— abandoned  the  veil,  cultivated  letters,  mingled  freely  with  the  other; 
sex,  and  presided^  like  Christian  ladies,  at  jousts  and  tournaracuts.  Ill  I 
these  ways  the  invaders,  who  were  in  a  minority  of  tiie  population  of  th(r 
conquered  territory,  were  elevated  by  contact  with  a  civilization  which 
they  did  not  bring,  but  found.  It  was  brains  fed  by  Christiao  and 
Jewish  ideas,  and  disciplined  by  Christian  and  Jewish  induences,  which 
reared  the  fair  fabric  of  Moorish  civilization  in  Spain*  The  only 
philosopher  of  note  which  the  Moorish  domination  produced  wa«j 
Averctis,  and  he  became  eminent  by  breaking  loose  from  the  Koran  andl 
the  Sunnat.  He  was  accordingly  disgraced,  forbidden  as  a  heretic  to 
attend  the  mosques,  and  finally  banished.  He  died  in  exile,  and  Islan^^ 
has  as  much  right  to  claim  him  for  its  offspring  as  the  Inquisition  has 
to  claim  Galileo.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  contact  with 
Christian  and  Persian  civilization  impelled  a  number  of  bold  and 
aspiring  spirits  at  the  chief  centres  of  Mussulman  rule  to  try  to  break 
the  bonds  of  their  inflexible  creed,  and  a  traosieut  gleam  of  glory  was 
thus  cast  on  the  essentially  barbarous  system  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,| 
But  it  was  soon  seen  that  for  Islam  to  be  reformed  was  in  truth  to 
perish.  Orthodoxy  accordingly  took  tlie  alarm,  declared  a  fierce  wajp 
against  the  Moslem  rationalists,  and  prevailed.  The  disgrace  of  A veroet 
was  followed  up  in  Spain  by  a  peremptory  prohibition  of  Greek  litcra-i^ 
ture  and  philosophy^  and  valuable  libraries  were  ruthlessly  committed  to 
the  flames.  From  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  fall  of  Granada  in 
141)2  the  Moslem  world  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  single  w^ork  of  a 
Mussulman  author  which  is  of  perennial  value  to  mankind.  And  even 
the  value  of  the  Aristotelian  eonjraentaries  of  Averoes  himself^  the  most 
eminent  of  Mussulman  authors^  is  not  rated  very  highly  by  competent 
authoritics.t 

The  toleration,  too,  of  the  Spanish  Moors  is  just  as  mythical  as  that 
of  the  Turks,  *^  The  Arabs,^^  says  a  writer  who  will  not  be  accused  of 
undue   prejudice  iu   favour  of  Christianity^  "  though  they   conquered 

*  See  Dozy,  **  Hist,  clea  Mnsiilmaiu  d'Es^pagne,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
t  See  Degflraodo,  *'  Hist  de  Phil/*  vol.  iv,  c.  24, 
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Spain  [they  only  conquered  part  of  it],  were  too  weak  in  numbers  to 
hold  that  conntry  otherwise  than  by  politic  concessions  to  the  opinions 
and  customs  of  the  people."*  And  these  concessions  were  arbitrarily 
withdrawn  whenever  it  was  considered  safe  to  break  a  treaty. t  In  a 
demonstration  by  the  Christian  renegades  of  Cordova  against  an  un- 
popular governor  thousands  of  them  were  slaughtered  like  sheep.  Three 
hundred  M^ere  impaled  with  their  heads  downwards  in  rowa  along  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  and  the  sur\'ivors — twenty- three  thousand  in  all — 
exclusive  of  women  and  children,  were  bidden  to  quit  Spain  within  a 
period  of  three  days  on  pain  of  crucifixion.  And  this  decree  was 
rigorously  carried  out ;  a  fact — and  a  far  from  solitary  one — which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  when  judgment  is  passed  on  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  floors  from  Spain. 

And  what  is  true  of  Cordova  and  Granada  is  equally  true  of 
Bagdad  and  Delhi.  ''  There  never  was  any  Arabian  science,  strictly 
speaking.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  philosophy  and  science  of  the 
Mohamedans  was  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Persian It  really  desig- 
nates a  reaction  against  Islamtsm,  which  arose  in  the  distant  parts  of 
the  Empire — in   Samarcand,  Bokhara.  Morocco,  and  Cordova,      The 

abian  language  having  become  the  language  of  the  Empire,  this 
lilosophy  is  written  in  that  language.  But  the  ideas  arc  not  Arabian  ; 
the  spirit  is  not  Arabian."J  **  The  translation  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, as  indeed  of  all  the  Greek  author.^,  was  made  by  Syrian  and 
Chaldean  Christians,  and  especially  by  the  historians  who,  as  physi- 
cians, were  in  high  favour  with  the  liberal  Kalifs  of  the  Abbaside 
dynasty.  In  some  cases  the  translation  into  Arabic  was  made  from 
Syriac  versions,  for  in  the  time  of  the  Emi>eror  Justinian  many  Greek 
works  had  been  translated  into  the  latter  language."  § 

In  Hindustan,  as  in  Spain,  the  Mussulmans  were  in  such  a  woful 
minority  that  they  were  compelled  to  make  concessions  which  were 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Islam.  Akbar,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  their  rulers,  was  enlightened  and  tolerant ;  but  then  he  was 
an  avowed  sceptic  as  to  the  tenets  of  Islam.  So  long  as  the  Mnssul- 
mans  of  India  "  contined  themselves  to  making  known  their  wants  and 
providing  money  to  meet  the  estimates,  tlicrc  was  no  want  of  skilful 
artificers  to  build  mosques,  mansions,  and  mortuary  monuments,  such 
as  have  never  been  surpassed.  But  when  they  cashiered  the  indigenous 
workmen  and  took  in  hand  to  build  for  themselves  they  produced 
works  which  are  only  remarked  for  their  vulgarity." || 

la  short,  what  Amari  says  of  Mussulman  rule  in  Sicily  is  true  of 
Mussulman  rule  all  the  world  over,  and  especially  in  conquered  foreign 

•  *•  Hi«t  of  Phil/'  by  G.  H.  Lowea,  voL  i,  p.  36. 

'f  Dozy,  ii.  p.  58  ;  Fleiuy,  ''Hifft  Ewlea.,*'  x.  Hvre  49. 

t  **  Hut.  of  Phil.;'  by  O.  H.  Lewes,  voL  ii.  p.  M. 

f  HeWa  "  Faith  of  I&Uiri/'  p.  lSl-2,  a  learned  and  valuable  work.  Cf.  Oabom'«  '•  Iskm 
untt^r  the  Araba/'pp,  93-4« 

|(  KeeQ4i*B  "  Turkj  in  lodiit/' p.  10.  He  quotes  Fergiui9on's  "  IndinQ  Architecture,' 
p,  602,  in  corroborat:rm  nf  thh  sevcro  jntJgnieTit, 
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lands  :— ^^  The  constituent  elements  of  society  (i  carpuscoli  sociaJi)  were 
not  lield  together  by  love  of  countrv  or  obedience  to  authority ;  but 
everybody  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  Arabic  rfgimc  was, 
in  fact,  bom  with  the  germ  of  premature  death,  resulting  fix)m  the 
character  of  the  conquerors,  their  imperfect  assimilation  with  the  con- 
quered people,  the  immutability  of  their  laws,  the  necessity  and  at  the 
same  time  the  impotence  of  their  despotism,  the  foreign  mcrcenariei  on 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  rely,  their  confused  municipal  democracy , 
their  system  of  levying  tributes  of  blood,  and  their  general  anarchy»j 
under  the  garb  of  an  absolute  religious  and  political  unity/'^^  I 

x\pai*t   from     its    attitude     towards    subject   races,    Mohamedanisinr^ 
carries  in  its  bosom  three  incurable  vices  which,  being  of  the  essence  1 
of  the  system,  bar  for  ever  all  possibility  of  reform.      These  are,  the 
degradation  of  woman  and  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  tbe  imprisonment  i 
of  the  human  intellect  within  the  narrow  circle  of  knowledge  possessed" 
by  an  able  but  uncultivated  Bedouin  of  the  sixth  century ;  the  inevi- 
table penalty  of  death  for  forsaking  Islam-    These  ^'  three  radical  evils/^ 
says  Sir  W.  Muir,  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  literature  of  Islam, 
and  acquired  in  the  East  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  practical  working, 
"  flow  from  the  faith  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country,  and  must  continue 
to  flow  so  long  as  the  Koran  is  the  standard  of  belief" — that  is,  so  long 
as  Mohamedanism  lasts.     The  result  is  to   sap  *^  the  roots  of  public 
morals,   poison    domestic    life,    and    disorganize    society*       Freedom 
of  thought  and  private  judgment   are   crushed   and   annibilatcd.     The 
sword  still  is,  and  must  remain,  the  inevitable  penalty  for  the  renuncia- 
tion of  Islam,     Toleration  is  unknown No  system  could  have  J 

been  devised  with  more  consummate  skill  for  shutting  out  the  nations  1 

over  which  it  has  sway  from   the  light  of  truth The  sword  of 

Mohamed  and  the  Koran  are  the  most  stubborn  enemies  of  civilization, 
liberty,  and  truth  which  tlie  world  has  yet  known/^f 

Thousands  of  devout  Mussulman  students  go  out  every  year  from  the 
theological  schools  of  Cairo,  Stamboul,  Central  Asia,  and  India  to 
preach  throughout  the  realm  of  Islam  that  all  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions have  been  given  direct  from  God,  as  the  last  and  imchanging  cx»- 
jjression  of  His  will.  Ilcform  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  merely;  the  J 
very  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  is  impious  in  the  eyes  of  every  sincere! 
Moslem.  I 

Does  not  this  show  the  supreme  absurdity  of  urging  the  reform  of 
Turkish  Administration  at  the  same  time  that  we  insist  on  maintaining 
Mu^ulman  rule  ?  It  is  as  if  a  doctor  should  try  to  cure  a  dipsomaniac^ 
by  insisting  on  leaving  him  in  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  key  of  the 
ceUar.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more  absurd ;  for  the  dipsomaniac,  after  all, 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  the  immutable  wUl  of  God  that  he  should 
practise  habitual  intorication.     But  the  Mussulman   does  believe  that 

*  *'Storia  del  MuBulmani  di  ^ioUift,"  ?oL  L  p.  546»  J 

f  •*  life  of  Mahome<l,"  pp,  5^4-5,  aew  editiou,  I 
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liis  politico-reli^ous  system  has  been  di\diiely  granted,  and  is  tlierefore 
perfect  and  irreformablc.  "  When  the  Koran  and  Mecca  shall  have  dia- 
appeared  from  Arabia/'  says  a  very  friendly  critic,  I^Ir.  Giflard  Palgravc^ 
"  then,  and  then  only,  can  we  expect  to  sec  the  Arab  assume  that  place 
in  the  ranks  of  civilization  from  which  Mohamed  and  liis  book  have^ 
more  than  any  other  cause,  long  held  him  back," 

I  am  here,  however,  concerned  only  with  such  reforms  as  would  place 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  on  a  footing  of  equal  rights  with  the 
Mussulmans.  Now  that  is  a  reform  which  no  independent  ^Mussulman 
Power  has  ever  granted,  and  which  no  Mussulman  Power  ever  can  grant 
voluntarily,  without  apostasy.  The  body  politic  of  Islam,  let  mc  again  re* 
mind  the  reader,  excludes  from  its  constitution  the  very  idea  of  national 
Ufe.  It  is  a  cosmopolitan  Eeligious  Congregation  in  as  true  a  sense  as 
the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  equality  of  rights  with  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  is  only  possible  through  initiation  into  the  Order*  To  relax 
that  rule  is^  in  reality,  to  dissolve  the  Order,  and  be  guilty  of  apostasy. 
To  ask  the  Sultan  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  is  the  same  kind  of  ab- 
surdity as  it  would  be  to  ask  the  Pope  to  admit  unbaptizcd  Mussulmans 
to  all  Christian  privileges,  not  excepting  the  Episcopate*  Islam  rejects 
our  distinction  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. The  same  man  may  be  to-day  Sheik-ul- Islam  ;  the  week  after. 
Grand  Vizier ;  and  the  following  week,  Coramander-in-Chief.  In  fine, 
the  European  Cabinets  have  hitherto  been  acting  on  the  erroneous  idea 
that  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  they  were  dealiug  with  a  secular  Govern- 
ment susceptible  of  reform.  What  they  have  really  been  dealing 
with  is  a  military  theocracy,  absolute  in  its  principles  of  government^ 
exclusive  in  its  civil  rights,  and  bound  to  remain  unchaugcablc,  or  to 
perish* 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  What  hope  is  there  of  the  possibility  of 
reforms  in  Armenia,  for  example,  which  is  the  next  field  of  operation 
for  the  European  Concert  ?  The  only  possible  hope  is  in  the  ivithdrawal 
of  Armenia  from  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan,  Place  Armenia  on  the 
footing  of  the  Lebanon.  Appoint  a  Christian,  or,  at  least,  a  non- 
Mitssulman  Governor,  and  make  him  practically  independent  of  the 
caprice  of  the  Sultan  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Palace  and  the  Porte. 
There  will  then  be  no  difficulty  in  introducing  reforms  in  all  branches 
of  the  administration.  On  making  this  suggestion,  some  months  ago, 
in  conversation  with  the  able  and  gallant  officer  who  has  held  the  post 
of  British  Consul  at  Erzeronm  for  the  last  three  years,  he  objected  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Armenia  were  Mussulmans. 
"  But  what  does  that  matter  V^  I  replied.  "  You  are  familiar  with 
Mussulman  rule  and  administration.  Now  teU  me  this  :  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  a  Christian  Grovernor  can  distribute  equal  justice  to  Christians 
and  Mussulmans  alike  ?  And  is  it  not  likewise  the  fact  that  a  Mussul- 
man Governor  cannot  do  so,  and  that  the  more  upright  a  Mussulman  he 
is,  so  much  the  worse  must  he  be  as  a  Governor*     A  bad  Mussulman 
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may  be  bribed  to  do  justice  to  a  Christian ,  An  honest  Mussulmau  must 
enforce  the  Sacred  Law  of  Islam,  and  that  means  the  denial  of  justice 
to  the  Christian/'  "  Well/^  said  the  Consnlj  after  a  pause,  ^^  if  you  put 
it  in  that  way,  yon  arc  quite  right." 

But  let  me  not  be  misundei'stood.  An  honest  Mussulman  can  deal 
justice  to  Christian  and  Mussulman,  provided  that  he  is  administering  a 
non-Mussulman  code^  under  the  orders  of  a  non-Mussulman  superior. 
We  have  many  such  Mussulmans  in  our  Indian  Empire.  But  tlie  more 
conscientious  a  MussuimaD  ruler  is  the  less  capable  is  he  of  doing  justice 
to  his  non-Mussulman  subjects.  He  is  merely  the  Minister  of  a  law  which 
he  believes  to  be  divine  and  unalterable. 

But  is  the  Sultan  likely  to  listen  to  any  proposal  aiming  at  giving  self- 
government,  under  a  non-Mussulman  Governor,  to  Armenia?  On  the 
contrary  he  is  bound  by  the  Sacred  Law  to  resist  such  an  encroachment 
on  the  domain  of  Islam  until  he  has  convinced  himself  that  superior  force 
will  be  employed  to  compel  him.  When  that  contingency  is  made  plain  to 
him  the  same  imperative  law  which  bids  him  resist  up  to  that  point 
commands  him  then  to  yield  in  the  interest  of  Islam.  The  question 
therefore  is,  Have  the  Christian  Powers  made  up  their  minds  to  enforce 
their  demand  for  a  non-Mussulman  Governor  of  Armenia?  If  they 
have,  the  determination  to  use  force  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  using 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lebanon  twenty  years  ago  and  of  Dulcigno  the 
other  day.  If  the  concert  of  Europe  is  not  prepared  to  go  that  length, 
the  only  alternatives  are  to  do  nothing,  or  that  England  and  Kussia 
should  come  to  an  understanding  to  coerce  thn  Porte.  To  do  nothing 
ia  undoubtedly  the  surest  method  of  placing  Russia  in  permanent 
possession  of  Armenia  at  no  distant  date.  If  the  Armenians  are  forced 
to  make  their  choice  between  their  present  condition  and  annexation  to 
Russia,  they  will  certainly  choose  annexation  to  Russia;  and  they  can 
and  will  materially  help  to  bring  it  to  pass.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
quiet  intimation  to  the  Porte  that  Russian  troops  would  cross  the 
Armenian  frontier  by  agreement  iiith  the  other  Powers,  or  even  with 
England  alone,  would  at  once  extort  the  submission  of  the  Sultan  and 
avert  the  eventual  annexation  of  Arireriia  to  Russia.  The  mobilized 
Russian  Array  on  the  Roumanian  frontier  was.  Lord  Salisbury  declared 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1877,  ^^the  motive  i>ower  of  the  Conference*' 
of  Constantinople  ;  and  if  the  Turkish  Government  had  believed  that 
they  would  have  been  left  alone  to  contend  with  that  motive  power,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  accepted  Lord  Salisbury's  programme.  Midhat 
Pasha,  who  was  then  Grand  Vizir,  said  so  in  so  many  words  in  an 
article  published  in  this  country. 

*  The  Blue  Books  appear  to  rac  to  mikke  it  eviilent  that  if  Lord  Kaliaburjr  lind  been 
properly  supported  by  the  Caljinct,  he  woukl  have  succeeded  at  Coiiatantiaople.  One  a£ 
the  abaurd  charges  i>oraisteiitly  ma^le  against  him  by  oue  or  two  journalH  of  indueDcc  was 
that  he  hnd  g^tie  to  Coustantiuople  aa  an  emisaary  of  a  knot  of  fanatics,  iocludiag  my 
hiimbJe  avlf,  who  were  bent  on  bringing  alwmt  a  noion  between  the  Eastern  and  th©  Eagli^ 
ClinrchcB.  I  have  never  heard  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  at  any  time  exprcsaed  or  held  any 
opinion  upon  tbftt  subject.     Nor  can  I  see  any  connectian  between  the  liberation  of  the 
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The  Ottoman  Empire  is  clearly  doomed.  The  question  for  statesmen 
to  consider  is,  whether  the  end  shall  come  in  a  sudden  crash,  or  slowly, 
through  the  gradual  emancipation  and  political  discipline  of  the  subject 
populations.  In  the  former  case,  there  will  be  a  hurried  scramble 
over  the  spoils,  leading,  not  improbably,  to  a  general  war.  In  the  latter, 
the  subject  races  themselves  may  quietly  and,  by  degrees,  take  posses- 
flion  of  the  inheritance,  as  has  been  done  in  the  provinces  already 
liberated.  Those,  then,  who  desire  to  maintain,  as  long  as  possible,  the 
material  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  should  be  the  first  to  advocate 
the  gradual  extension  of  semi-independent  local  administrative  Govern- 
ments, paying  tribute  to  the  Sultau,  but  managing  their  own  affairs.  But 
this  can  never  be  accomplished  except  by  coercion  through  some,  or  all, 
of  the  Great  Powers. 

Malcolm  MacColl. 

Eastern  Christians  and  the  union  of  the  English  and  Eastern  Churches.  My  belief  is  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  if  it  have  any  effect  at  all,  is  calculated  to  retard 
rather  than  promote  any  such  union.  At  all  events,  mv  opinions  on  the  Eastern  Question 
have  never  been  influenced  in  the  very  slightest  degree  by  aoy  such  considerations. 
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ANCIENT  EGYPT  IN   ITS  COMPARATIVE 
RELATIONS. 

LECTURES   DELIVEItED  AT  THE  ROYAL   INSTITUTION   IN 
FEBRUAEY  AND  ^L\ECfl,  1881. 

III. 


Ethics  and  Manners. 

EGYPTIAN  socictj  lasted  Tincbanged  foiir  or  live  tlionsaud  years, 
from  the  date  of  the  oldest  monumeats  to  the  fall  of  paganism. 
It  is  no  idle  inquiry  to  search  into  the  causes  of  this  earliest  and  most 
enduring  form  of  settled  life,  and  to  try  to  portray  it  truthfully.  Our 
endeavour  should  be  to  form  a  elear  notion  of  the  moral  philosophy  of 
the  Egyptians^  aod  of  their  family  Hfe,  education,  and  customs* 
Thus,  looking  so  far  back,  and  across  so  vast  a  space,  we  shall  enlarge 
our  horizon;  and  if  by  more  earefnl  view  we  can  discover  how  far 
this  ancient  nation  anticipated,  or  in  any  respect  excelled  us  in 
civilization,  we  shall  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  comparative  morals 
of  mankind* 


MoRAi.  Philosophy. 


The  only  ancient  Egyptian  philosophy  we  know  was  morah  How 
far  the  wise  men  of  the  colleges  advanced  in  speculative  philosophy  is 
as  yet  dark.  Apparently  they  were  limited  by  religion,  and  confined 
themselves  to  those  theories  of  the  First  Cause  and  the  future  state^ 
which  are  traceable  in  the  varying  phases  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 
But  speculation,  such  as  we  see  it  in  the  Greek  schools^  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  laws  of  the  universe^  appears  to  have 
been  foreign  to  their  studies.  The  only  exception  we  at  present  know, 
in  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian  literature,  is  a  document  in  demotic, 
recently  explained  by  M.  HeviUout,  in  which  a  jackal  and  a  cat  hold 
high  disconrse  as  to  the  origin  of  life,  immortality,  and  cognate  sub- 
jects* This  treatise  belongs  to  the  latest  Egyptian  age,  when  Greek 
and  Persian  inlinenees  (M,  llcvillout  adds,  perhaps  Indian  also)  had 
materially  altered  the  Egj^ptian  modes  of  thought.  ("  Kevue  Egypto- 
logique,^^  i.  pp.  143,  153,) 
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The  undoubtedly  native  moral  philosophy  may  be  divided  iiito  the 
ethics  of  religion,  and  the  ethics  of  the  proverbial  writers,  which  are 
markedly  distinct. 

Ethics  of  Religion. 

As  the  central  document  of  the  ethics  of  religioUj  stands  the  famous 
Xegitive  Confession,  in  chapter  125  of  the  Book  of  the  Deadj  already 
noticed  in  the  last  paper,  in  ivhich  tlic  moral  code  it  contains  waa 
deferred  for  consideration  aa  beloogiug  to  tlie  present  subject. 

The  Negative  Confession,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  tlxe  list  of  the  forty- 
two  deadly  sins  to  which  the  deceased  should  plead  not  guilty  at  the  time 
of  the  weighing  of  his  heart  before  Osiris,  He  must  adLlre^s  in  turn 
tie  forty-two  witnesses  or  assessors,  who  form  the  jury  of  the  final 
judgment,  and  each  of  whom  takes  cognizance  of  a  particular  sin. 
Thii  is  the  moral  centre  of  the  whole  collection  of  documents  which 
form  the  Book  of  the  Dead  ;  it  is  the  Egyptian  definition  of  the  respon- 
sibility wliich  rules  the  future  destinies  of  the  soul. 

The  unwieldy  number  forty-two  involves  virtual,  and  even  actual 
repetition,  and  the  list  varies  in  different  texts.  Thus,  as  M.  Naville 
notices,  the  sins  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the  water  of  the  Nile 
over  the  land  arc  sometimes  wanting.  (Ccmgres  Provincial  dea 
OricDtalistcs,  Lyon,  i.  p.  257.) 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  number  forty-two,  which 
J*  worth  noticing.  There  were  forty-two  nomcs^  or  provinces  of  Egypt, 
*oooidmg  to  the  ancient  division.  What  more  natural  than  that  each 
rf  the  witnesses  represented  a  nome  ?  But  the  abode  of  each  witness, 
pnerally  a  city,  is  mentioned  ;  and  we  find  the  same  city  repeated 
w  more  cases  than  one.  Thus  the  nome  theory  fails ;  but  we  may 
*smjectnre  that  the  priests  collected  the  moral  doctrine  of  tlie  different 
*^ples,  and  so  framed  their  code.  This  wonlJ,  perhaps,  account  for 
^  unsystematic  character  and  iteration  of  the  confession. 

It  has  not  been  unnoticed,  that  the  125th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 

^^,  as  given  in  the  Turin    pa]>yrus,  published  by   Dr.  Lepsius,  and 

^'^^lated  by  Dr.  Birch,  contains   what  may    be  called    another,  and 

^^  formal   version  of  the  Negative   Confession.     At  the  beginning  of 

**^  chapter,    after   a  general  atldress  to  the   assessors  and  Osiris,  there 

^J^oira  a  Negative  Confession  to  the  jury  as  a  body,  containing  thirty- 

*i*  Items.     This  general    confession,  though    covering  the  same  ground 

^*ic  particular  one  following   it,  yet   agrees   in   scarcely   any    item. 


is  another  evidence  of  the  growth  and  composite  character  of  the 


Tliis 
eode, 

taking  the  two  confessions  together,  we  notice  that  the  general  one, 
wugh  nQt  strictly  methodical,  at  least  attempts  to  group  together 
^^**S^ate  offences ;  while  the  particular  one,  the  Negative  Confession, 
^^8  wholly  without  order.  In  the  Papyrus  of  Setmes,  which  is  of  the 
time  of  the  Emnire,  the  general  confession  is  limited  to  a  few  clauses. 
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This  suggests  that  the  fuller  form  of  the  far  later  Turin  text  ludieates 
an  afterthought.  Tuliing  the  Turin  Papyrus  as  representing  the  final 
form  of  the  work,  we  observe  that  both  confessions  may  be  reduced  to 
four  classes,  sin  against  the  gods^  against  one's  neighbour,  against  one- 
self, and  against  animals,  the  last  two  giving  the  code  a  special 
character.  If  we  take  the  other  simple  division,  sins  of  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  we  find  the  first  class  absolutely  wanting,  a  circumstance  most 
remarkable  in  a  priestly  code  of  great  minuteness. 

The  details  should  be  more  carefully  examined,  as  they  give  us  the 
measure  of  Egyptian  morals  as  laid  down  by  the  priests,  or,  in  otter 
words^  their  ethics  of  religion.  The  order  should  be  that  of  the  four 
cluMses  above  mcutioucd, 

I.  The  Egyptians  had  no  aversion  to  foreign  gods  as  such*  They 
even  admitted  i«ome  into  their  Pantheon,  Consequently,  there  is  no 
proliibitiou  of  apostasy,  nor  is  there  any  more  direct  statement  of  mono- 
theism, that  what  we  should  expect  from  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
Pantheon  to  a  Finit  Cause,  which  charactcriECs  the  book.  God  and  the 
gods  seem  to  be  used  as  convertible  terras.  There  is  no  ground  for 
reading  "  a  god''  where  tlic  singular  occurs;  for  although  the  indefinite 
artiehi  in  unUHunI,  if  *'  auy  god"'  were  intended,  this  would  be  defi- 
nitely ntutciL  J*r()bably  the  singular  or  plural  is  preferably  used, 
lieiHinling  to  the  needs  of  the  clause  ;  but  no  distinct  line  can  be  drawn. 
Apo«tojiy  lirijig  oxrludi'd,  the  sins  against  the  gods  are  limited  to 
blnaplipuiyi  rohhcry  of  oflVrings,  injury  to  temple  property  and  the 
imiiunviri,  and  to  the  naered  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes.  Injury  to 
•»WiMT(l  (MMldiiigw,  whether  temples  or  tombs,  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
ti'iripl^liuL  Sij  Htrong  was  the  reverence  for  the  sepulchre  in  the  earliest 
lliuri  llml.  M.  Marietto  notices  the  extraordinary  fact  that^  out  of  many 
huiidri'iln  nf  tunihn  of  the  ancient  dynasties,  ending  with  the  Sixth,  he 
fouitd  ♦miy  two  wliir-h  bad  doors.  (Rev.  Arch*,  N.S.,  xix.  p.  14.) 
This  ii  a  ronmrkalih^  contrast  to  theTheban  custom  of  closing  the  totnbs. 
ft'Miii  Ihit  dat(M»f  the  Ktevcnth  Dynasty,  which  wc  know  from  the  judicial 
MHpiiry  undrr  ihv  Tvvrntieth,  into  the  violation  cf  tombs  of  kings  and 
ollirr  iiftrtons.      (Chabas^  *'  Melanges,"  3rd  scr.,  i.  p.  47  seqq) 

II,  Htim  tii^iiiriMt  orjc'M  neighbour  and  oneself  cannot  always  be  sep" 
IPillMli  t»iii'iini«tt  «iuH  against  oneself  are  wrongs  to  society  ;  but  this  idea 
umilll  llo  AtrtMKii  to  the  Egyptian  mind.  In  the  Egyptian  ci>de^  active 
((fjin  lint  uthern  are  well  defined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mental 
4iiMi<^  I  )iii!h  me  ronjitructivc  of  crime  are  left  out  of  sight ;  no  such 
filitllSMlt^li  as  *nivy,  jealousy,  malice,  is  mentioned,  just  as   throughout 

'     I        It    iK)t  of  thought  are    contemplated.      The  sanrtity   of 

*Av\\\t  from    the   fact   that,  in    so  large  an  cnumerationi 

mhiH^tyi  Miul  earriiptlng  others,  cover  the  whole  ground  of  sins  against 

'  U       Tlu'  humniiity  of  the  code  is  shown  in  the  clause  which 

hi  hoi  I  ring  nmn  again^^it  the  exaction  of  more  than  his  day's 

Htiil  Ihftf  111  each  confession  which  forbids  the  calumniation  of 
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tie  slave  to  his   master.     In    the  particular 
remarkably  combiaed  witli  impiety,  for  ia  pla: 


confession,  tliEs   is  most 
e  of  "  I  liave  not  incri- 


minated the  slave  to  his  master/'  of  the  general  confession  we  read,  '*  I 
bvenot  defrauded  the  cycle  of  the  gods,  I  have  not  incriminated  the 
dare  to  his  master/*  This  coupling  of  impiety  with  inhumanity  is 
very  Doteworthy. 
I  3.  Hard  as  it  is  to  separate  sins  against  oneself  Cfom  sins  against 
one's  neigh bonr,  we  find  that  the  Egyptians  distinctly  acknowledged 
aol  alone  those  in  which  there  are  two  agents  but  also  those  in  which 
tk  sinner  is  alone  his  own  enemy.  And  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
eifilaniatioiii  "  I  am  pure/'  reiterated  in  the  Turin  text.  Purity  ia 
I  tlie  essential  condition  of  inuocetiee. 

4*  There  is  but  a  single  clause,  and  that  in  the  later  text,  dcDyiog 

tbe  commission  of  sins  against  animals;  it  is  a  striking  one  :  "  I  have  not 

buntetl  wild  animals  io-  tbeir  pasturages/^     It  occurs   in  the  general 

cxjtifession.     Yet  no  doubt  the  clauses  as  to  the  sacred  animals  implied 

tt  reverence  far  their  cougeuers, 

I  la  spite   of   its  compJicated  and    occasionally   trivial    character,   it 

^■A  impossible  to  read  this  remarkable  document  without  seeing  that  the 

^■%Tptian  priests  had  an  honest  desire  to  frame  a  comprehensive  code  of 

l^aioraU;  and  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  unsuccessful.   Yet  so 

^%h  a  standard  is  required,  that  one  fails  to  conceive  how  any  one  could 

'j^re  hoped  to  pass  the  ordeal.      Certainly  the  finer  idea  that  thought  of 

*'^  is  sin  docs  not  appear^  but  such  small  ofl'cuccs  as  too  much  talking  and 

'^l^ntance,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  having  done  anythicg  to  be 

'^P^ntcd  of,  must  have   been   the   common   faults  of  all  ;    and  we  can 

*^*^^i-cely  wonder  that  when  the   code  had   grown   to  this  minuteness, 

P^^^yle  escaped  from  it  to  the  asylum  of  priestly  aid.     Nowhere  is  there 

^^^  idea  of  repentance  and   forgiveness,  or  of  the   dead  assuming  the 

"^^.melessness  of  Osiris".      The  canon   of  perfect  obedience   which 

^^ic3  down,  could  only  condemn  all  mankind. 

I  The  famous  papyrus  containing  the  Proverbs  of  Ptah-liotep  has  been 
^11  called  the  most  ancient  book  in  tbe  workL  Copied  out  under  the 
*  welfth  Dynasty,  it  contains  part  of  a  moral  treatise  of  the  age  of  the 
Third  Dynasty,  and  a  complete  one,  which  we  have  now  to  consider,  of 

■that  of  the  Fifth. 
P    Ptah-hotep,  the  princely  author  of  this  work,  tells  us  that  he  wrote  it 
^n  his  old  age,  having   attained  to   one   hundred  and   ten    years.      His 
^Jaotive  is  to  afford  others  who,   like   himself,  had  passed   the  time  of 
BbuTity   and   of  enjoyment,  a   useful    purpose.      With  this   object  he 
instructs  them  in  the  sayings  of  the  past,  that   they  may  counsel  the 
young.      It  is  strange  at  this  remote  age,  in  the  days  of  the  Pyramids,  to 
catch  such  a  view  of  an    antiquity  beyond;   hut   this   is  always   so  in 


was 


E  ikies  of  ike  P  rover  If  ial  WrUtrs, 
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Egypt,  and  warns  us  not  to  think  we  are   ever  near  the  beginning  of 
her  long4ived  civilization. 

Another  surprise  is  yet  greater.  The  position  of  Ptah-hotep  is  at  the 
opposite  pole  to  that  of  the  priests  who  wrote  the  Negative  Confession. 
They  connect  all  moral  responsibility  with  the  religion  of  the  country ; 
he  bases  it  ou  the  belief  in  one  God.  Throughout  the  work  but  a  single 
god  is  mentioned  by  any  proper  no  me.  All  moral  duties  are  referred  to 
God  as  the  re  warder  of  the  good  and  punishcr  of  the  wicked.  Instead 
of  the  idea  of  legal  perfection,  the  ancient  sage  counsels  his  hearers 
to  avoid  the  common  sins  of  youth.  He  especially  insists  ou  the 
danger  of  associating  with  the  evil  woman.  He  teaches  the  young 
man  his  duty  to  his  father,  to  his  wife^  the  one  wife,  be  it  rcraeni- 
bered,  and  to  his  son.  The  secret  of  moral  duty  is  obedience;  filial 
obedience  is  its  root.  *'  The  son  who  receives  the  speech  of  his  father, 
win  become  old  in  conaequcnce/*  Obedience  ie  the  souxce  of  wisdom. 
The  disobedient  sees  kuowlcdge  in  ignorance^  virtues  in  vices.  He 
lives  as  if  he  were  dead.  His  daily  life  is  what  the  wise  know  to  be 
death.     A  good  son  is  a  gift  of  God. 

Ptah-hotep  is  wearied  with  religious  services  already  outworn,  and 
instead  of  the  endless  prescriptions  of  the  current  religion,  he 
attempts  a  simple  doctrine  of  morals,  founded  on  the  observation  of 
a  long  life.  But  it  is  not  a  system;  there  arc  no  profound  meta- 
physical abstractions;  we  find  practice  rather  than  theory,  facts 
instead  of  speculations*  His  doctrine  of  reciprocal  duties  forms  the 
centre  and  support  of  Egyptian  proverbial  morality*  Proverbial  it  may 
rightly  be  called,  for  it  is  always  given  in  pithy  and  direct  injunctions; 
without  effort  to  be  eloquent^  but  not  without  the  attempt  to  be  pointed 
which  makes  all  such  writers  enigmatical  to  modern  students. 

The  Proverbs  of  Ptah-hotep  are  the  type  of  the  later  documents, 
unhappily  very  scanty.  They  maintain  his  monotheistic  view.  They 
repeat  the  same  illustrations  of  principles  by  practice.  And  their 
intensely  practical  character  is  seen  in  the  desire  to  enforce  the  advan- 
tage of  virtuous  life  in  the  present.  The  future  has  no  place  in  the 
scheme. 

Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  Egyptian  religious  teaching  of  morals, 
stood  the  philosophic  protest  which  maintained  its  place  for  three  or 
four  thousand  years,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Egyptian  literature 
known  to  us;  a  lasting  protest  against  the  inefBeaey  of  a  system  too 
elaborate  and  too  severe,  entangled  with  priestly  regulations,  and 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  confusion  of  the  religion  of  the  heart  with 
^he  performance  of  perfunctory  rites.  This  moral  philosophy  of  the 
Pages  is  far  above  that  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  inasmuch  as  it  throws 
aside  all  that  is  trivial,  and  teaches  alone  the  necessary  duties.  But  it 
rests  on  a  basis  of  obedience  and  of  expediency.  It  is  your  duty  to  obey 
Ood,  and  so  you  will  prosper  in  life,  The  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
man,  are  unnoticed  as  the  causes  of  virtue^ 
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ft        This  sketch   would   be   incomplete  Ti'ithout  our   noticing    how    the 

p    tooral  precepts  of  the  priests  aud  the  sages  were  carried  out  by  the 

Egyptians    in    daily    life.     The    memoirs    in   the    tombs  afford    most 

I       valuable  evidence.     They  portray  just  and  charitable  lives,  protection 

f       of  the  widow  and  the  needy,  care  for  the  people  in  times  of  famine. 

The  records  of  the  Egyptian  wars  do  not  show  any  instances  of  barbarity  ; 

the  infliction  of  tortuxe,  except  the  punishment  of  beating,  is  unrecorded 

.       ind  anrcpresentcd*     There  is,  however,    no   doubt  that  the   foreigner 

stood  on  a  lower  level.     The  duties  inculcated  and  practised  are  towards 

I      felioir-Egyptians,  not  towards  all  mankind.     They  do  not  seem  to  have 

itcognized  that  moral  duties  are  universal. 

How  far  was  their  morality  ideal  ?  or  did  it  truly  characterize  the 

actions  of  the   noblest   Egyptians?      When    we  read   the   legends  of 

Greece  and  Arabia,  or  their  traditions  which  we  dare  not  call  pure 

^tory,  we  must  still  hold  that  they  embody  the  highest  conceptions  of 

^e  national  mind,  founded  on  the  purest  examples  of  living  men.      No 

^^^tion  imagines  virtues  which   it  has  not  seen  practised.     If  however 

^e  would  feel  sure  that  the  level  to  which  the  Egyptians  aspired  was 

^^^^^metimes  reached,  we  have  only  to   compare   their  records  with  those 

^f  Assyria,  as  will  be  done  in  the  next  section. 

CoMPAE^iTivE  View. 

The  parallel  between  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  moral  doctrine  is  close. 
-^Xoses,  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  was  no  doubt  well 
^^Oquainted  with  the  abundant  literature  of  the  hind,  full  as  it  was  of 
*>cok8,  and  of  great  libraries.    The  sclicmc  of  the  Decalogue  is  strikingly 
like  the  Negative  Confession  ;  and  the  Proverbs  edited  by  Solomon,  many 
of  which  may  have  been  handed  down  for  many  generations,  more  strikingly 
S'esemble  the  Proverbs  of  Ptah-hotcp,  compiled  two  or  three  thousand 
,yeara  earlier.     But  the  Egyptian  morals  fail  in  the  idea  of  the  relation  of 
inan  to   God,  as  well  as  in   that   of  his  Unity  and  Personality.     The 
^osikic  moral  code  lias  an  apparent  relation  to  the  Egyptian  ethics,  and 
is  yet  a  new  creation.     It  adds  the  love  of  God  and  that  of  man  as  the 
root  of  moral   obedience,  and   thus    gives    that    obedience   a  sufficient 
motive  force,  and  one  we  cannot  trace  in  the  Egyptian  doctrine.     We 
may  well  believe  that    the   monotheistic  teaching  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
verbial books  had  its  iulluence  on  the  great  lawgiver,  but  the  mode  of 
iustruction  is  far  more  paralleled  in  the   Solomonian  cycle.     The  same 
law  of  filial  obedience,  the  same  warning  to  young  men  to  avoid  the  great 
snares  of  youth,  the  same  limitation  to  men's  not  women's  duties  and 
relations,  and  the  same  practical   common  sense,  mark  the  two  sets  of 
documents.  Both  deal  with  the  business  of  life,  and  the  secret  of  success; 
neither  appeal  to  the  motives  whicii  lie  at  the  root  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
and  contain  the  germ  of  its  cxpansian. 

Comparing  Egyptian  with  Greek  ideas  of  moral  duties,  we  are  struck 
by  the  superiority  of  the  Egyptian  thought.     No  doubt  the  importance 
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of  patriotism  as  a  leading  motive  iti  Hellenic  etLic3  is  lost  iu  E^yptiau. 
There  cannot  be  an  intense  love  of  country  under  tlie  conditions  of  an 
absolute  monarchy.     The  citizen  of  auch  a  state  does  not  feel  that  the 
welfare  of  the  state  depends  npou  his  loving  sacrifice  in  its   dcfeuee  oi| 
self  and  wife  and  children.     The  instioct  of  the  famous  ode  of  TyrtaciuB 
is  unknown  where  liberty  is  unknown.     So  it  was  in  Kgypt.     Yet  when 
the  Egyptians  were  enslaved  by  foreign  rulers,  they  showed  a  devoted 
love  of  country  in  their  successive  risings   agaiust   tlic  Shepherds,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Uomans*     Even  our  own 
days  witnessed  a  revolt  of  thcmuch-eudnring  peasantry  of  Upper  I^gyptfl 
against  their  Turkish  oppressors.      On  the  other  hand,  patriotism,  when" 
as  strong  as  in  Greece,  is  apt  to  weaken  the  family  ties.     Undoubtedly 
this  was  the  case  in  the   greatest  age  of  Hellenic   civil iy.ation ;  but  it 
must  not  be   forgotten  that   under  the   Roman    Republic   liberty  and 
family  life  flourished  together,  and  together  decayed  and  perished.     In 
Egypt  the  tlieory  and   practice    of  morals  far  more   nearly  approacln-d 
modern  notions*     The  theory  rested,   at  least   with  the  priests,   upon 
a    belief   in    divine    sanctions   rather   than    upon    expediency.     It    i* 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  with  the  Greek  moralists   selfish   instinctn 
are  very   strong.      We  must,  of  course,  except   the  ideal    standard    of 
Plato,  and  the  rule  of  duty  in  the  Stoic  system. 

Of  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  Assyria^is  we  can  a«  ytt 
mainly  judge  only  by  inference.  It  is  true  that  the  Akkadian  hymns 
imply  a  true  consciousness  of  the  evil  of  sin, and  the  need  of  repentance. 
On  tlic  other  liand  the  historical  documents  show  an  almost  absolutt 
want  of  morals.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  \v eight  attached  ta 
justice.  Otherwise  cruelty  of  the  most  horrible  kinds  is  boasted  of  in. 
the  annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  in  terms  which  read  like  the  records  of 
the  victims,  not  of  the  oppressors.  We  can  scarcely  speak  of  tlic  ethics  of 
a  nation,  whose  state  records  do  not  imply  the  most  rudimentary  moral 
sense.  Here  it  is  that  the  historical  value  of  the  Egyptian  ideal  becomes 
evident,  proving  a  moral  sense  such  as  prevails  under  modern  civili/aiioTu 

Domestic  Life, 

It  18  time  to  pass  from  the  general  theory  and  practice  of  morals  tcv 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyptians,  by  examining  which  our  views  will 
be  tested  and  enlarged. 

The  centre  of  domestic  life  is  the  marriage  law ;  more  than  this,  it  is 
the  centre  of  civil  and  political  life.  The  household  is  the  microcosm 
of  the  state,  and  the  orderly  rule  of  individual  households  makes  up 
the  aggregate  of  a  well-governed  state.  We  notice  in  history  that,  if  the 
household  stands  on  a  basis  of  just  law,  the  state  has  permanence*  evett 
in  spite  of  a  want  of  patriotism,  or  a  weak  sense  of  individual  freedom. 
But  if  the  household  be  insecure,  or  with  no  balance  of  rights,  the 
state  will  not  endure,  be  patriotism  ever  so  strong  or  liberty  ever  ta 
vigorous. 
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With  our  abandaiit  knowledge  of  the  domestic  life  of  tlio  Egyptiaus, 
we  hare  found  no  actual  representation  of  a  marriage  ceremony,  and 
until  last  year  we  had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  marriage  contract. 
The  classical  writers  were  iu  this  case  dangerous  guides.  The  two  hest 
informed  as  to  the  manuers  of  the  Egyptians,  Herodotus  and  Diodorsis 
Siculus,  contradict  one  another,  Herodotus  asserting  that  the  practice 
was  to  marry  but  one  wife^  DiodoruSj  that  the  priests  were  alone  thus 
restricted.  This  discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  decay  of  society  under  Ptolemy  Auletes,  Cleopatra's  father,  not  long 
iffcer  whose  time  Diodorus  visited  Egypt.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  the 
marriage  customs,  is  due  to  M.  Rcvillout,  the  eminent  demotic  scholar. 
His  researches  have  brought  to  light  a  series  of  marriage  contracts. 
The  earliest  dates  from  the  time  of  Psammetichus  IL :  the  others  are 
of  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  full  discussiou 
of  the  subject.  We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  dittorcnces  which 
appear  in  the  contracts  imply  a  change  in  the  law  or  merely  the  flexibility 
of  that  law.  Certainly  the  difference  of  our  naarriage  settlements  merely 
shows  that  we  do  not  live  under  an  inllcxiblc  code.  Before  speaking  of 
M,  Revillout's  discoveries,  it  will  be  well  to  review  the  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of  the  wife.  This 
evidence  is  iuferentialj  but  it  is  decisively  clear. 

The  status  of  the  wife  is  shown  by  the  universal  agreement  of  the 
monuments.  Her  style  is  the  *4ady  of  the  house."  The  very  title  forbids 
a  rival.  More  than  this,  the  wife  is  represented  as  her  iiusbaud's 
equal ;  following,  indeed,  not  preceding  him,  seated  by  his  side,  and  not 
of  the  smaller  dimensions  which  indicate  social  inferiority.  If  in  any 
case  the  husband  takes  precedence,  he  is  never  called  lord  of  the  house. 
The  wife  could  be  buried  apart,  in  her  own  tomb.  She  never  appears  m 
a  mere  subject  of  an  arbitrary  ruler. 

The  instances  of  wives  of  an  inferior  rank  arc  very  few.  A  second 
**  lady  of  the  housc'^  must  have  been  married  after  the  decease  of 
the  first.  A  slave  w^ife  is  fonnd  under  the  earlier  dynasties,  in  the 
luxurious  age  of  the  Twelfth;  but  even  she  may  not  have  been 
taken  in  the  lifetime  of  the  lady  whose  figure  precedes  hers  (Cf, 
Hevillout,  "  llevue  Egyptologiquc,''  1B80,  p.  133,  n.  L)  No  doubt  some 
of  the  Pharaohs  allowed  tliemselvcs  a  license  unusual  at  least  with  their 
subjects.  Kamsea  II.,  besides  his  many  children  by  queens  who  were 
no  doubt  successive,  had  a  large  offspring  of  inferior  rank.  This  is 
hut  once  recorded;  and  the  Semitic  tendencies  of  the  liamessides 
may  explain  it.  There  is  no  other  known  case  iu  which  the 
family  of  a  Pharaoh  exceeds  the  number  which  could  be  born  in 
monogamy ;  and  had  any  form  of  polygamy  prevailed,  even  with  the 
kitjgS;  it  would  have  entailed  political  consequences  which  we  do  not 
trace. 

The  status  of  the  wife  is  farther  shown  by  her  place  in  the  funeral 
prooessloD,  and  the  character  of  her  lament  i  but  also  by  the  remarkable 
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complaint  of  the  bereaved  husband,  already  noticed^  who,  defending 
himself  against  the  idea  of  neglect,  urges  that  when  holding  high 
employment^  he  mthheld  from  his  wife  notliiBg  of  what  he  recjeived  as 
presents. 

Turning  to  the  demotic  documents,  wc  observe  that  they  are  governed 
by  two  principles,  protection  of  the  wife  against  polygamy  or  divorce, 
and  protection  of  the  off'jipring  of  the  marriage.  We  do  not  find 
polygamy  spcciftcd ;  the  mention  of  another  wife  may  mean  divorce. 
The  contracts  ars  aimed  at  divorce,  and  the  protection  of  the  children 
only  strengthens  the  protection  of  the  wife ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that,  if 
after  divorce  the  husband  had  pioperty  where witn  alone  lie  might  have 
married  again^  it  was  unlikely  that  the  administration  by  his  son  would 
leave  it  at  his  disposal.  The  essence  of  the  contracts  is  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  to  maintain  monogamy^  and  to  prevent  divorce. 

It  is  therefore  quite  evident  that    the  Egyptians  had  no  fixed  mar*  I 
riage-law ;  and  it  may  lie  inferred  that  the  marriage  custom,  grew  after 
the  religion  had  taken  a  definite  form. 

The  contracts  throw  no  light  upon  the  actual  ceremony  of  marriage, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  was  performed  in  a  sacred  building. 
It  was  however  ratified  by  solemn  oaths,  and  thus  had  a  sacramental 
character.  The  oldest  known  marriage  contract  comprises  an  oath  to 
Amon,  and  an  oath  to  the  king  (as  high-pricst)  binding  the  husband  not 
to  make  any  other  marriage  or  alliance.  This  is  not  universal  in  the 
documents,  but  probably  the  oath  was  always  taken  by  the  husband,  and 
it  was  thought  needless  to  record  in  every  case  what  was  a  matter  of 
course*  ^U 

According  to  the  form  of  the  contract  it  is  an  act  of  sale  ;  the  wife  is  H| 
acquired  for  her  dowry,  cither  acting  as  seller,  or  as  property  sold.  Upon  "^ 
the  dowry  !iingt:d  her  rights.  She  did  not  lose  her  power  over  it.  Nor  did 
she  lose  her  power  over  her  own  property :  she  could  buy  and  sell,  and 
trade  on  her  own  account.  She  was,  in  short,  free  to  deal  with  her  owu 
property  as  if  she  were  a.femme  mle* 

Husband  and  wife  had  joint  rights  over  his  property  common  to  both* 
That  t!iis  was  not  as  mere  a  form    us,  "  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow/'  is  proved  by  the   provisions  for   repayment  of  the  dowry 
in  case  of  divorce.     To  prevent  fraud  in  trade^  the  wife  could  alienate 
thirtl  part  of  the  joint  property  for  the  husband's  separate  use. 

Necessarily  the  great  jxjint  io  the  marriage  contract  was  the  settle-] 
mcnt  of  the  dowry,  andof  the  mode  of  repayment  in  the  event  of  divorce. 
1^1  ic  dowry  being  fixed,  the  payment  was  guaranteed  by  the  whole  of 
the  husband's  estate  being  charged  to  that  amount,  with  interest  (at  a 
prodigious  rate  under  the  Ptolemies),  from  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
In  case  of  divorce,  capital  and  interest  had  to  be  paid  to  the  wife*  The 
husband  might  add  to  the  wife's  separate  property  by  a  post*nuptial 
settlement;  and^  similarly,  she  could  settle  property  on  him  after! 
marriage.     The  pavment  of  the  dowry    was  always    a    tirst    churg^ 
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Upon  the  estate.  Such  were  the  rights  of  the  ^ife  under  the  earlier 
Ptolemies,  whom  we  cannot  doubt  to  have  preserved  in  this,  as  in  all 
dsc^  the  ancient  customs  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  IV,,  Philopator,  a  bad 
pfiaec,  stirrounded  by  worthless  favourites,  probably  feeling  the  weight 
of  the  Egyptian  usage,  issued  a  decree  by  which  the  husband,  instead 
of  a  notary,  acied  for  the  wife  in  administration  of  property.  We  shall 
see  how  the  Egyptians  met  this  blow  by  a  countcr-atroke. 

Dirorec  under  the  Pharaohs,  seems^  from  the  contract  of  the  time  of 

Psammetichus  IL- — but  the  passage  is  not  clear — to  have  been  possible  on 

both  sides.      In  the  next  group  of  contracts,  divorce  is  only  spoken  of 

on  the  side  of  the  husband.     K  it  were   carried   out,   the   eldest   sou 

admiuistered  the  property ;  so  that  he  had,  at  the  ultimate   division  of 

the  inheritance,   to  make   good   the  shares  of  his  co-heirs.     Thus,  the 

divorce   was,  at   the  same  time,  the  abdication  of  the  husband.       This 

ftght  was  not  touched  by  the  decree  of  Philopator ;  at  least,  we  find  it 

la  full  force  afterwards,  whereas  the  new  right  of  the  husband  over  his 

^eV  property  in  all  other  cases  maintained  itself. 

Under  Ptolemy  Euergetcs  XL,  nicknamed  Physcon,  we  find  a  contract 

f  luQitiug  the  right  of  divorce  to  the  wife.     Surely  such  an  usage  as  this 

BHitt  have  been  directly  aimed  at  the  effects  of  the  decree  of  Philopator, 

A  few  words  must  by  added  on  the    post-nuptial  settlements,  already 

floticed,  by  which  a  husband  conveyed  away  his    goods   successively   to 

his  wife.    Often  indeed  as  if  by  a  deed  of  sale,  the  husband  would  give  his 

wife  aU  his  goods  present  and  to  come.     There  is  an  ordinarj^  specifica- 

tton,  in  the  case  of  a  different  domicile  of  husband   and  wife,  that   the 

'•^i'e's  estate  should  be  charged  with  the   care   of  her  husband  during 

life,  and    after  with  the  cost  of  liis  mummification  and  of  his   tomb* 

*^^  h  interesting  to  know  that  a  husband  who,  by  three  successive  deeds, 

abandoned  all  his  goods  in   favour  of  his  wife>  to  the  prejudice  of  his 

^'WJciri^n  by  a  former  marriage,  was  not  disappointed  in  her  loyalty,  for 

f'^^  sold   to  her  husband's  nephew  the  whole  of  tlie  family  property  she 

^^    acquired,     (See  on  the   whole   subject,  Revillout,   in  *^  Rev,   Eg." 

^ssoassi.) 


h 
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Xn  the  status  of  women  the  Hebrew  nation  presents  the  most  rc- 
^^^kable  contrast  to  the  Egyptian,  There  is  no  point  of  contact 
^t^wecn  the  Mosaic  Jjaw  and  Egyptian  customs.  Probably  the  Icgisla- 
«an  of  Moses  raised  the  condition  of  women,  and  certainly  it  allowed  of 
thf»  development  which  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  promoted. 
™^J»amy  was  permitted,  not  enforced.  The  difference  between  the 
Hobrcw  marriage  law  and  the  Mohammadan  is  precisely  in  the  permissive 
character  of  the  enactments  of  the  one,  and  the  finality  of  those  of  the 
otb^^  Hence  the  progress  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  stationary  condition 
w  tile  Arab.  Had  it  not  been  for  Ishim  the  Arab  race  might  have 
^^^ced.     Their  early  poetry,  and  the  other  records  of  desert  life,  show 
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a  far  greater  cqiuility  of  the  sexes  than  jMohammad  aliovrej.  True  he 
chaagcd  a  lax  ii3ii^e  of  marriage  into  a  law ;  but  hia  law  was  inllexible, 
and  thus  no  advance  in  future  time  was  possible. 

Turning  to  Chaldtea  and  Assyria,  we  arc  startled  by  the  conflict  of 
two  opposite  conditions.  This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  old  Akkadian 
documents,  in  which  the  goddess  is  placed  before  the  god,  tiie  wife 
before  the  husband.  lu  the  Assyrian  translations  the  order  is 
reversed.  The  Akkadians,  he  it  remembered,  were  Turanians,  and  the 
Assyrians,  Sheraites. 

M.  Oppcrt  ha5  contributed  to  M,  Revillout's  papers  a  most  valuable 
note  on  the  law  of  divorce  in  the  Akkadian  code.  Divorce  was  possible, 
and  in  the  gravest  cases  was  accompanied  with  marks  of  degradation, 
but  the  guilty  woman's  life  was  respected.  In  cases  of  great  wrong,  the 
wife  could  divorce  her  husband.  If  she  had  the  right  to  pronounce 
the  formula,  "  Thou  art  not  my  husband,^^  he  could  he  thrown  into  the 
river;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  could  say  the  equivalent^  his  wife  weighed 
out  to  him  a  half  mina  of  silver  :  this,  of  course,  not  being  a  case  of 
divorce  for  criminality.      ("  Rev.  Eg.,''  1880,  p.  98.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  in  any  dcgi*cc  women  have  held  their 
own  in  the  East,  in  spite  of  Mohammadanism,  it  has  been  rather  among 
the  Turanian  Muslims  than  the  Arab  and  Syrian, 

M.  Revillout  has  instituted  a  most  curious  comparison  of  the  Egyp- 
tian laws  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce  with  those  of  the  "Code 
Napoleon'* ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  latest  phase  uf  Roman  law* 
Perhaps  some  day  comparative  jurists  may  do  what  tlic  learued  French 
scholar  has  not  suggested,  trace  the  origin  of  much  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
upwards,  through  Byzantine  and  Roman  stages,  to  an  Egyptian  source. 

This  suggestion  opens  another  tempting   inquiry  :      How  far  is  the  i 
legal,  and,  it  may  he  added,  social  position  of  women    among  the  tnost  | 
civilized  modern  states,  difl'crcnt  from  that  of  ancient  Egypt  ?      Be  this  I 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Egyptian  civilization,  in  which  women  had  I 
equal  rights  with  men,  of  property,  of  family  life,  and  of  free  entrance  ' 
into  society,  lasted  some  live  thousand  years,  whereas  (j reek  and  Muslim 
systems,  in  w  hich  woman  is  entirely  ignored  as  a  factor  in  domestic  and 
national  life,  passed   swiftly  to  decay,  or  moved  on  to   be  irrevocably 
arrested  and  thrown  hack. 

That  family  life   is   the  centre  on   wluch   the  welfare   of  the  state 
depends  is  a  truth  that  is  scarcely  as  yet  adequately  recognized ;  but  the 
contrast  between  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  civilizatious  tends  to  prove  | 
that  where  the  position  of  men  and  women  was  most  evenly  balanced^ 
there  the  national  life  lasted  the  longest.  i 

Education.  1 

We  have  seen  the  relation  of  the  Egyptian  man  and  wife.  What] 
education,  we  now  ask,  led  up  to  it,  and  was  passed  on  by  it?  Un-j 
happily  our  information  is  scanty,  and  much  of  it  iofereniiiiK     Wcj 
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Icoow  of  t\TO  great  colleges ;  one  at  Hcrmopolis  Magna^  at  the  shrine  of 
Thoth,  the  j^od  of  wisdom;  and  another  at  lieliopolis,  the  City  of  the 
Snn.  Ilermopolis  may  have  been  ttie  centre  of  learning  under  the 
Empire;  certainly  Ileliopolis  held  this  placc^ rivalled  for  a  time,  perhaps, 
by  Sals,  n-hen  the  Greeks  began  to  inquire  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Egypt, 
As  the  college  where  Endoxus  and  Plato  studied,  tli^t  of  Ileliopolis 
has  an  intense  interest.  Ultimately  its  schools  were  transferred  to 
Alexandria,  and  took  a  new  direction  under  Hellenic  influence,  though 
Egyptian  ideas  always  coloured  tlic  thought  of  that  renowned  centre  of 
phihisopliy. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  curriculum  in  the  old  universities  of  the 
Pharaohs*  but  we  must  infer  that  it  was  extensive.  The  students  were 
taught  the  native  language,  with  its  dificrent  modes  of  writing;  and 
this  alone  must  have  been  a  large  subject,  and,  under  the  later  Empire, 
they  learnt  a  Semitic  language  also.  No  doubt  those  scribes  who  w^re 
trained  for  official  duties  in  the  provinces  always  studied  the  various 
languages  there  spoken,  A  good  knowledge  of  Semitic  is  evident  from 
the  very  careful  orthography  of  uanirs  in  that  family  of  speech  under  the 
Ramessides.  Tim  may  have  been  the  acquirement  of  the  few  ;  but  the 
adoption  of  Semitic  words  into  Egyptian  in  the  same  age  shows 
the  temporary  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  to  the  whole  learned  class. 
The  sciences  of  astrouomy,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  were  taught, 
bnt  astronomy  was  debased  by  astrology.  Medicine,  in  like  manner, 
though  lield  in  high  esteem,  was  degraded  by  the  use  of  magic. 
Law  must  have  been  a  leading  subject,  as  affording  a  large  career; 
for  though  the  higher  offices  were  court  appointments,  a  multitude 
oi  scribes  was  needed  for  proceedings  in  which  everything  was 
taken  down  in  wTiting*  Keligion  of  course  occupied  a  large 
space  in  the  tcachttig.  It  was  necessary  to  train  the  priests  of 
temples  and  tombs  and  all  tlie  religious  fuuetioiiaries  concerned  with 
the  services  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  many  Rituals  had  to  b^ 
known,  and  scribes  trained  to  copy  and  illustrate  them.  Whether  art 
was  taught  at  the  universities  may  be  doubted.  Probably  the  student 
left  them  to  work  uuder  a  master.  His  collegiate  training  would 
prepare  him  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  while  the  nicchauical  part 
would  be  executed  by  craftsmen. 

I  Thus  there  would  seem  to  have  been  what  wc  miiy  call  the  faculties 
of  language,  science,  law,  and  religion.  To  us  moderns  the  range  seems 
limited,  and  the  limitation  is  greater  still  within  each  branch  of  study. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  range  of  studies  was  unusually  wide,  if  we  compare 
them  with  those  of  other  nations  of  antiquity.  But  we  are  without 
knowledge  of  the  manner  of  teaching.  The  college  life  seems  to  have 
been  a  cheerful  one;  rather  according  to  the  English,  German,  or 
Spanish  fashion  than  the  French  and  Italian.  There  is  a  curious  evi- 
dence of  this  in  a  letter  from  a  young  man  on  duty  in  Syria  to  a  friend 
in  Egypt,  resjiecting  his  happy  life  at  Hermopolis,  and  particularly  the 
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superlative  college  beer.  The  real  charm  of  the  college  life  lay,  hovr* 
ever,  in  its  being  open  to  all  ranks,  and  the  chance  it  oflFered  to  the 
clever  scribe  to  rise  to  the  highest  posts. 

Of  the  education  of  the  women  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  by 
inference.  It  is  however  clear  that  they  could  read  and  write,  and 
hold  high  political  and  sacerdotal  posts. 

Classes  of  Society. 

So  civilized  a  society  as  that  of  Egypt  had  its  marked  divisions. 
Tliese  were  not  castes,  properly  so  called ;  but  very  frequently  the  son 
followed  liis  father^s  profession^  and  this  went  on  for  many  generations* 
The  priest  could  hold  a  military  command ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
any  one  not  of  the  royal  family  could  enter  the  priestly  class^  if  not 
specially  trained  for  it. 

The  King, 

The  king  was  the  head  of  the  state.  lie  was  Ra  in  bodily  form, 
dwelling  upon  earth;  his  will  was  absolute;  he  was  high  priest,  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  head  magistrate,  uniting  in  himself  tlie  functions 
and  dignities  of  a  Roman  Emperor.  But  compared  with  tlic  Assyrian 
monarchs  we  find  this  immense  difference  j  the  Egyptian  king  could 
have  a  minister,  who  was  his  delegate  in  all  his  political  functions^ 
holding,  as  Dr.  Brugsch  has  shown  in  the  case  of  such  an  otlicer,  the 
portfolios  of  religion,  war,  and  foreign  and  home  affairs.  Everyone  in 
the  palace  bowed  down  before  him.  Such  a  functionary,  the  king's 
alter  ego,  might  be  one  of  the  hereditary  nobles^  or  might  owe  his  eleva- 
tion to  his  talents. 

The  queen  was  next  in  importance  to  the  king.  Queens  could 
reign,  but  their  rule  seems  to  have  been  unpopular.  Yet,  in  a  country 
where  inheritance  in  the  female  line  was  most  important,  the  queena 
frequently  possessed  great  power,  sometimes  acting  as  regents.  The 
princes  often  held  high  offices,  but  not  tp  the  exclusion  of  men  of  talent 
of  inferior  rank,  for  princes  are  not  so  prominent  in  Egyptian  history  as 
subjects  not  of  royal  blood. 

The  Pnests, 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  king  stood  the  great  priestly  class,  of  whicli 
indeed,  he  was  head.  Under  the  Empire  they  acquired  greater  codsc- 
quence  and  power.  The  territorial  aristocracy  had  lost  or  was  forced  to 
conceal  its  rights,  and  no  body  of  men  but  the  priesthood  could  hold 
their  own  against  the  sovereign.  The  result  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kamcssides  by  the  high  priests  of  Amcn-Ra,  who  assumed  the  royal 
IK)wcr,  and  though  ultimately  exiled  to  Napata  in  Ethiopia,  re- 
conquered Egypt,  and  founded  the  Ethiopian  line.  Tliougli  no  later 
dynasty  seems  to  have  had  a  sacerdotal  origin,  the  great  inflnencc  of 
the  priests  remained,  and  the  Decrees  of  Canopus  and  Memphis  (or  tlie 
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uMMHa  Stone)  show  that  under  the  Ptolemies  they  could  have  wielded 
pblirical  power  by  their  organization  ami  their  large  revenues. 

We   may    divide    the    priesthood    into  the   ritual  priests    aud    the 
scribes.     The  first  class  was  concerned    in  the  services  of  the  temples 
and  tombs,  and  the  rites  of  sepulture.      Considering  the  multitude   of 
richly  endowed  temples,  the  far  greater  number  of  sepulchral  chapels, 
and  the  costly  etubalmiiig  of  all  pei'sons  of  the  wealthy  ranks,  the  ritual 
priests  must  have  formed  a  large  proportion   of  the  population.      The 
h%lier  ranks  must  always   have  been   learned,  and  we  trace  in  their 
hi«tory  a  wise  political  influence.     It  was  they  who  supported  patriotic 
morements,  or  encouraged   a  politic  submission  to  overwhelm iug  forcc^ 
and  endeavoured  to  turn  their  conquerors  into  Egyptian  Pharaohs.     But 
the  lower  ranks  were  ignorant  and  degraded,  descending  step  by  step  to 
the  Deedy  jackals  who  haunted  the   burial-grounds,  aud    availed  thera- 
sclres  of  their  opportunities  to  be  robbers  of  the  toaibs  they  were  paid 
to    protect.       The    scribes   cannot   be   distinguished  from    the    ritual 
daai  when  their  duties  were  to  write  out  the  religious   books,  done  by 
nuuiy  in  a  perfunctory  manner  which  has  made  their  ill-performed  work 
the  despair  of  modem  scholars.     But  the  scribe  of  an  othcial  character 
had  a  very  different  career.      His  readiness,  and  the  need  for  bis  services, 
made  him  grow  in  importance,  until,  under  the  Empire,  al!  the  macbiucry 
of  government  was   in    his  hands.     Thus  arose  a  vast  bureaucracy,  by 
which  everything  was  finessed  and  elaborated,  until  affairs  became  hope- 
lessly entangled,   as   is   everywhere  the    fatal    result    of   bureaucratic 
management.      It  was  not  the  tyranny  of  some  kings,  or  the  weakness 
of  others,  which    exhausted   aud  demoralized  Egypt,  aud   brought  the 
Empire  to  its  hopeless  fall,  so  much  as  the   subtlety  and  corruption  of 
the  official  class. 

Law. 

Egyptian    law    was   in  the  liands  of  the  priesthood  proper,  and  the 

•cribea.     The  religious  law  was  written,  aod  cases  had  to  be  decided  on 

its  precepts.     The  civil  law  was  seemingly  an  accumulation  of  statutes 

enacted  by  successive  kings,  and  trials  were  conducted  witli  reference  to 

^'tJll-known   principles.       The    only  records  we    have    deal    with    civil 

^**®«,  and  they   contain  no  citation   of  authorities.      The  researches  of 

^*  Chabas   have  thrown   much  light  on    the  mode   of  procedure,  the 

<50iistitntion  of   a   court,  the  taking  of  evidence,  the  sentence,  and  its 

'^'^fieatioE  or  reversal  by  the  king.      From  them  we  gather  that  assizes 

^^-Te  regularly  held  under  the  presidency  of  the   priesthood^  that  the 

^'^  were  mixed  by  the  admission  into  the  body  of  judges,  of  civil 

^^s  and  court  functionaries,  that  the  evidence  was  uU  taken  down 

,    '^liting,  and,   it  may  be    added,   that  the  judges  were  not  bevond 

"^"^inality. 

ne  Army, 

^*^e  Egyptian  army  was,  in  the  dcrline  of  the  monarchy,  a  standing 
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militia  qiinrtcrcd  iu  its  own  territories,  partly  native,  and  partly 
foreign  ;  and  there  was  also  a  royal  body-guard.  The  army,  under  the 
Empire,  was  divided  into  the  chariot-force^  heavy  infantry,  and  light 
infantry,  or  archers  and  slingers.  They  had  their  regiments  w  ith  distin- 
giiishiog  badges,  and  moved  by  trumpet  ealh.  The  degree  of  military 
kiiowletlge  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Greeks  before  the  close  of 
the  Pelopnuncsian  War.  The  nayy  was  armed  by  soldiers  afloat ;  and 
however  little  tlie  Egyptians  liked  the  sea,  they  were  able  to  hold  it?« 
iloraiiiion  for  maoy  centuries. 

The  Common  People, 

Of  the  common  people,  the  hiisbaudmcn,  or  the  craftsmen,  we 
know  but  very  little.  They  ara  portrayed  in  the  scenes  of  the 
sepulchral  chapels,  hardy,  active,  and  humorous,  like  their  dcscendauts 
of  to-day  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that,  before  the  Empire,  their  state  was 
not  hard  in  that  bountiful  country,  where  life  is  pleasant  and  easy,  if 
oppression  is  not  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits.  But  under  the  Empire, 
when  these  pictures  come  to  an  end,  the  life  they  represent  had  cuded 
too,  The  vast  armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  wasted  in  perpetual  conquest  and 
reconquest,  had  drained  the  land  of  its  best  men  \  their  mighty  buildings 
had  taxed  the  strength  of  the  rest ;  and  as  the  effect  of  military 
life  there  had  grown  up  that  state  of  disorder  and  oppression  which  ia 
the  tragic  commentary  on  the  triumphal  story  of  success  in  war. 
Judicial  records  of  the  Empire  repeat  the  pitiful  complaiEts  addressed 
to  the  Pharaohs  by  the  peasants,  recounting  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
disbanded  soldiers  turned  brigands,  and  the  maladministration  of  the 
law.  Such,  in  almost  every  age  that  has  followed,  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  Egyptian  peasant.  The  Fellahs  of  to-day,  in  spite  of  some  admix- 
ture of  Arab  blood,  are  still  in  aspect  and  disposition  the  peasants  of 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  generally  industrions,  bright,  and  contented^ 
if  their  burdens  are  not  iu tolerably  heavy. 

Social  Life. 
Tlnft  whicli  has  departed  from  Egypt  is  the  antique  social  life,  the  free 
meeting  of  men  and  women  of  all  ranks ;  the  ancient  prototype  of  what 
our  vanity  claims  as  the  special  product  of  modern  and  western  civili- 
sation. The  subject  is  too  large  for  present  treatment,  but  it  must 
be  glaoced  at  that  its  value  may  not  be  lost.  Remember  that  thi* 
pictures  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  full  as  they  arc  of  merriment  and 
rejoicing,  of  the  sound  of  music  and  singing,  the  foot- fall  of  the 
dancers,  and  the  odour  of  the  fragrant  lotus,  all  come  from  the  chapels 
of  the  tombs,  all  represent  the  funeral  feast.  This  ^vas  not  done  by 
the  ancient  painter  without  a  motive ;  but  it  is  so  true  that  the  copy 
nrnst  be  that  of  the  ordinary  feast,  not  of  the  raasqued  cheerfulness  of  a 
funeral  repast. 

If  wc  compare  these  Egyptian  wall-paintings  with  the  scenes  of  social 
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life  among  other  nations  of  antiquitTj  we  shall  find  none  which  arc  as 
free,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  clearly  portray  the  life  of  the  family. 
To  us  they  do  not  represent  the  highest  ci\ilization,  but  tUcy  coutaiu  its 
elements,  which  have  never  since  been  allowed  to  exist  in  the  East,  eavc 
in  the  idyllic  age  of  later  Hebrew  historyj  when,  indeed,  the  beauties  of 
life  did  not  touch  the  richer  classes. 

Natjoxal  Character. 

The  character  of  the  Egyptians  explains  their  civilization.  They 
were  intensely  religious  ;  and  the  end  of  this  life,  the  beginning  of  the 
life  to  come,  was  ever  in  their  minds.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
his  ovrn  tomb  occupied  a  man  from  his  middle  age  to  his  death,  and 
the  sepulchral  festivals  of  the  tomb  of  his  father  recurred  many  times 
iu  every  year?  Yet  they  were  joyous.  They  loved  life,  and  hated 
death,  to  use  their  own  words,  for  they  felt  the  full  joy  of  living  iu  tlie 
clear  air  and  abundance  of  that  land  of  the  outpoured  wealth  o(  Nature. 
This  was  no  mere  phrase.  The  very  funeral  scenes  do  not  lack  a  touch 
of  playful  humour,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  and  the  serious  work  of 
the  craftsmen  and  labourers,  all  working  for  the  end  of  the  master,  is 
enlivened  by  their  cheerful  dialogue.  Perhaps  the  saddest  nations  arc 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  inevitable,  like  children  going  into  the 
dark.  The  lively  side  of  the  Egyptian  nature  is  seen  iu  their  fondness 
for  games  and  diversions;  but  they  preferred  to  take  their  pleasures 
seriously — '^  sadly,^'  if  you  will — as  did  our  forefathers. 

Though  not  deficient  in  patriotism,  they  lacked  the  sense  of  liberty ; 
but  they  loved  their  country  with  the  tender,  helpless  love  of  enalaved 
nations,  usually  more  ready  to  mourn  her  woes  than  to  fight  for  her 
weal,  though  in  extremity  they  could  do  so  well. 

Family  virtxies  are  strongest  with  monogamous  nations,  and  the 
Egyptians  possessed  these  in  a  Iiigh  degree.  The  love  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  father  and  son,  is  constantly  shewn  in  their  records  ;  aod  the 
undesigned  proofs  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  the  chiklren  sharing  their 
father's  sports  are  yet  more  convincing  than  the  ideal  statements  that  might 
be  thought  to  represent  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  They  were 
very  fond  of  entertainmcuts,  and  an  Egyptian  could  not  leave  the  world 
without  giving  hia  family  and  friends  a  magnificent  funeral  feast.  It  is  the 
boast  of  the  great  men  that  they  fed  the  widow  and  protected  the 
helpless.  Whether  they  extended  as  much  kindness  to  foreigners 
may  be  doubted.  On  the  whole,  the  Egyptians  were  courteous  to  them ; 
to  those  settled  among  them  they  shewed  brotherly  kindoess,  the  people 
of  course  did  so,  not  their  rulers ;  but  few  nations,  even  those  called 
free,  are  responsible  for  the  iniquities  of  their  rulers.  Humane  they 
were  in  their  punishments  and  in  their  wars,  Except  the  stick  we 
know  of  no  instrument  of  torture;  if  the  prisoners  were  hardly  used, 
they  were  not  maimed.  There  are  phases  of  savagery  in  the  treatmcut 
of  barbarous  enemies,  but  they  are  quite  exceptional.  It  is  precisely  in  a 
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time  of  savage  warfarcj  that  the  sculpture  of  a  sea-fight  shews  us  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  rescuing  their  drowning  enemies.      Not  one  recorded 
instance  is   there  of  cruelty   to   woman  or  child ;  they  are    never  por-  | 
trayed  as  bound  when  taken  in  war. 

All  ranks  were  active,  industrious  and  patient,  though  among  the 
working  people  some  preferred  idleness  and  sclf-iodulgence  when  they 
could  escape  the  eye  of  the  overseer,  or  had  chanced  on  the  means  of 
easy  life.  The  marvellous  patience  shown  in  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  which  still  resist  the  patience  of  the  destroyer,  shows  that  the 
idlers  must  have  been  few,  the  workers  with  all  their  might,  many. 
And  as  there  were  no  castes,  the  inducements  to  diligence  were  power* 
ful ;  a  great  career  was  always  open  to  talent,  a  fair  one  to  industry. 

They  were  a  very  learned  people.  Books,  and  men  of  books,  were 
held  in  high  honour,  Gods  had  written  books,  kings  had  compiled 
them.  No  one  could  attain  greater  favour  than  the  man  of  learning, 
for  all  dignities  were  poured  upon  him.  The  result  was  a  greater  care  ■ 
for  learning  than  for  wisdom,  an  arrogance  of  koowledge  and  contempt 
of  ignorance,  pedantry,  mysticism,  a  secret  character  in  which  to  make 
the  difficult  yet  harder,  and  commentary  which  darkened  the  obscurity 
of  the  text  it  proposed  to  explain. 

Imagination  freshened  the  dry  air  of  mere  hook-knowledge.  It  is  seen 
in  the  ideas  of  the  Undcnvorld ;  the  poetry,  lyricalj  and  almost  epical ;  the 
conception  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Temple;  in  many  things  wherein  latci* 
and  more  clever  races  developed  out  of  tlie  germ  the  fuller  and  more^ 
perfect  forms,  though  often  they  missed  the  clear  simple  truth  of  th& 
iirigiDal  embodiment  of  thought. 

CoMPARATiyE    VlBW, 

The  subject  cannot  be  closed  without  a  rapid  survey  of  the  mannerss^ 
of  other  nations  of  antiquity* 

Next  to  the  Egyptians  we  may  fairly  think  of  the  Assyrians,  mighty 
warriors,  great  rulers,  first  their  rivals  and  then  their  conquerors,  "Wc 
find  in  their  records  a  far  different  ideal.  The  annals  of  conquest  are  their 
most  important  literature,  and  they  shock  us  in  the  story  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vanquished,  as  telling  of  the  worst  cruelties  of  war»  vrithout 
one  word  of  mercy  or  pity.  The  vanquished  Assyrian  fares  no 
better  than  the  vanquished  alien.  Domestic  life,  with  polygamy 
and  the  seclusion  of  women  in  full  vigour,  is  of  course  a  mystery 
but  Assur-ban-habal,  the  grandson  of  Sennacherib,  has  given  us 
a  solitary  picture  of  his  ideal  of  the  joys  of  home.  It  is  a  beautiful 
sculpture.  The  king  and  his  consort  feast  together.  He,  reclining  on 
his  couch  of  ivory  and  gold,  pledges  the  queen,  who  sits  in  her  no  less 
splendid  chair  of  state.  Above  them  spreads  the  vine,  full  of  rich  clusters 
of  fruit;  in  the  branches  the  birds  are  singing;  musicians  enliven  the 
feast ;  and  to  complete  their  happiness,  there  hangs  from  a  vine-branch 
]lee  salted  head  of  Nebu-bel-sume,  the  last  Babylonian  patriot,  over  whose 
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itc  they  are  making  merry.  As  in  war,  so  in  tlic  cliase,  wc  are  again 
ickened  with  the  cruel  details,  unlike  the  En:yptian  pictures  of  country 
ife  and  amusement  ^i?hicli  present  not  one  distressing  incident. 

The  Greeks,  no  douht,  excelled  the  E^^yptians  in  many  ways.    They 

kid  a  finer  genius,  a  greater  power  of  elimination,  the  sense  of  measure 

anl  form  in  all  things.     But  we  fail  to  find  with  them  the  same  respect 

for  women,  the  same  balance  of  the  rights  on  both  sitles,  the  same  social 

enjoyments.     Patriotism  and  the  sense  of  liberty  could  not  keep  alive 

states  which  lacked  the  moral  centre  of  family  life. 

The  manners  of  the  Hebrews  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  those  of 
tkir  former  masters.      So  many  phases  forbid  our   choosing  any  one, 
for  we  do  not  know  where  to  arrest  the  moving  phenomenon  of  develop- 
it*     Perhaps  the  Hebrews  were  at  their  best  in  the  conditions  of 
Wceasive  ages  of  simplicity,  and  these  cannot   be   compared  with  the 
high  civilisation  of  Egypt     It  would  not  be  fair  to  look  for  tlie  stern 
sod  tender  traits  of  the  open-air  life  of  the  days  when  the  Israelites 
dvelt  in  their  tents,  in  the  elaborate  existence  of  highly-peopled  cities, 
lusooml  life,  as  akeady  saidj  they  but  rarely  attained  the  Egyptian  level ; 
once  indeed  they  surpassed  it,  not  as  a  nation,  but  in  a  class. 
When  we  consider  the  high  ideal  of  the  Egyptians,  as  proved  by  their 
rtrayals  of  a  just  lifcj  the  principles  they   laid  down  as  the  basis  of 
ftkics,  the  elevation   of  women  among  them,  their  humanity  in  war,  we 
roust  admit  that  their  moral  place  ranks  very  high  among  the  nations 
rf  antiquity.     If  these  views  are  mere  fancies,  how  else  can  we  account 
for  the  unexampled  duration  of  their  civilization  ? 
The  true  comparison  of  Egyptian  life  is  with  that  of  modern  nations. 
is  18  far  too   difficult  a  task   to  be  here  nndertakcu,      Enowgh  ha» 
iieen  said,  however,  to  show  that  wc  need  not  think  that  in  all  respects 
they  were  far   behind  ns,  though  we   live    at  the  end  of  the  ages,  and 
"^'ght  gather  np  the  harvest  of  the  long  generations  that   have  passed 
^*«y  and  left  us  their   legacy  of  knowledge^  hardly  won  for  us,  yet, 
^^•'  Tincared  for,  because  unknown. 

Eeginald  Stuart  Poolb. 
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N  the  17tli  of  April,  1864,  three  men,  well  kiiowu  hoth  to  laudto 


and 


apt  tali; 


and    work 


nobles 


id    ijlebeii 


men, 
til  some  few   other  fr 
Honse,    Teddington, 
were :    Garihuldi,   Herzen,  and 


Loudoti* 


tenant.% 
throughont  Europe,  were  assembled,  wi 
a    private    dinner-party    at     Elm  field 
Their  names,   alpliabetically   arranged, 
Mazjeini.  ^ 

Here  is  a  portion  of  the  toast  proposed  by  Mazzini :  H 

^'  To  the  liberty  of  the  peoples,  to  the  association  of  the  peoples,  tf> 
the  man  who  is,  by  his  doings,  the  living  incarnation  of  these  grand 
ideas,  to  General  Garibaldi. 

^'To  New  Ilnssia,  who^  nndcr  the  motto  La/Hi  and  Ltimit/^  will  awu 
stretch  out  a  sisterly  hand  to  Poland,  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and 
independence,  and  efface  the  memory  of  the  Russia  of  the  Tsara. 

''  To  those  Russians  who,  headed  by  our  friend  Herzen,  have  mQ»t 
worked  for  tlie  formation  of  this  new  Russia." 

General  Garibaldi's  toast  in  regard  to  Russia,  wa^  the  following  f 

*^To  Young  Russia,  who  suffers  and   struggles  like  ns.     To  the  nc^ 
people,  which,  ouce  free  and  master  of  the  Russia  of  the  Tsars,  is 
upon  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  destinies  of  Europe."^ 

Hcrzen's  emotion  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  reply.  On 
following  day,  he  wrote  to  General  Garibaldi,  thanking  him  m^^^ 
warmly,  '*in  the  name  of  that  Russia  who  awakes  with  her  own  itl^ 
Land  and  L/l/eritj/'  and  promised  that  his  words  of  sympathy  would  ■ 
conveyed  to  their  distant  friends  in  Russia.  In  faetj  Garibaldi's  to^ 
appeared  twice  in  the  Kolokai  of  May,  1864,  with  a  slight  alteration  ' 
the   first    quotation,  used   as   the  text  of  the  article.      Instead  of  beif^ 


le  nc^ 
caild 

)n  t? 


•  Herxciit  **  Camicia  Rossa  :  Garibaldi  h  Loiidres/'  pp.  ,V2-53.  Bruxelles,  1805.— TI* 
ftcc^ount  appeared  first  iii  Ktiesiau  in  tko  Londoti  Koiolo!  of  K!ay  1,  Auif.  lo.  .Sent.  I 
Nov.  L\  18G4. 
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culled  upon  fo  play  a  great  part  in  the  destiaies  of  Europe^  tlic  new 
Russia  18  there  said  to  be  evident  It/  destioed  to  have  an  enormuns  iraport- 
Riice  in  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Accordingly,  association  of  the  peoplc3j  a  '^  New  Russia/'  with  the 
motto  Land  and  Libert ij^vluA  an  (enormous)  influence  of  this  ''New Russia" 
im  the  destinie-  of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  Europe— these  were  points 
to  by  the  official  representatives  of  revolution  in  1864.  Tliey 
eserve  considcratiouj  and,  since  Mazzini  pointed  to  Herzcn  as  to  the 
creator  and  leader  of  *'  New  Russia/'  with  the  motto  Land  and  Liberty^ 
{Zemlia  i  Volia),  %re  need  only  turn  to  Herzen's  writings  in  order  to 
get  a  clear  and,  I  may  add,  official  explanation  of  the  whole  programme 
concerning  the  Russia  of  the  future.  It  is^  indeed,  a  great  advantage 
to  be  directed  in  our  inquiry  by  such  a  competent  authority  on  the 
matter  as  Mazzioi  himself. 

Herzen's  writings,  the  most  of  which  were  composed  and  published 
in  London,  are  remarkably  clear,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tiiat  their 
contents  can  be  mastered  by  a  cursory  perusal,  but  that  Hcrzen's  ideas 
arc,  as  a  rule,  strongly  conceived  and  happily  expressed*  He  perfectly 
knew  w*hat  he  wished  to  say,  andj  consequently,  could  not  fail  to  benefit 
by  Boilcau's 

**  Ce  que  Ton  conpoit  biea  sN'noace  dairemeiit** 

Vtnatio  dai  intellect um,  and  the  intense  desire  of  making  his  readers 
share  in  his  views,  joined  with  a  vast  literary  knowledge,  served  him 
most  advantageously  for  his  style.  With  him,  the  secret  of  success  lay 
in  the  thorough  com  prehension  of  the  object  he  had  in  view,  coupled 
with  an  energetic  will  to  attain  it  at  any  cost.  "  The  revolutionists  of 
the  eighteenth  century,''  he  wrote,  "  were  great  and  powerful,  because 
they  knew  so  well  in  what  they  ought  to  be  revolutionists,  and, 
because  once  they  knew  itj  they  went  their  wav  fearlessly  and  merci- 
lessly." 

I  feel  sure  I  pay  Hcrzen  a  compliment  by  saying  that  he  has  been  a 
man  of  one  idea.  This  is,  certainly,  not  enough  to  make  a  man  great, 
but  all  great  men  have  been  so.  Now,  Ilerzcu's  one  idea  is,  in  his  own 
words,  the  following  :  "  There  are  only  two  real  questions,  the  Social 
«piestion  and  the  Russian  question,  and  these  two  are  but  one*  .... 
Socialism  will  unite  the  two  fractions,  the  European  revohdionary  with 
4 he  PanslamnianJ'^ 

All  Herzen's  writings  arc  hut  a  commentary  on  this  comprehensive 
mid  almost  inexhaustible  idea.  Possessing,  like  many  other  Russians, 
^  knowledge  of  several  European  languages,  he  made  the  best  use  of  this 
knowledge  for  his  purpose.  His  correspondence  was  very  extensive;  he 
folio  wed  the  Socialist  movement  throughout  all  Europe,  taking  care 
that  Russian  pamphlets  should  be  translated  into  languages  more  generally 

•  HerzTJi,  ''UuftiU  and^the  Old  World.*'  Letters  to  Dr.  Lin  too,  Editor  of  the  EnglUh 
RfpuUlr^  FehTuary,  March,  and  April,  1854,  p.  100.  A  Russian  translation,  approved 
kif  lior/cQ,  appeared  io  1S5^.      LondoQ :  Trilbtier. 
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understood;  and  lie,  himself,  contributed  productions  in  English  and 
French  from  his  own  pen.  The  fallowing  abstracts  from  various  writings, 
and  e8p€eially  from  his  letters  to  Dr.  LintoUi  printed  in  the  English 
Republic  of  1851,  tf ill  present  the  programme  of  "  New  Kussia^'  in 
the  very  words  of  Jlcrzen  himself.  I  uhall  confine  myself  to  some 
few  remarks  : — - 

"  The  standard  is  no  longer  lifted  np  against  the  priest,  no  longer 
against  the  king,  no  longer  against  the  nobleman,  but  against  the  heir 
of  all  these — against  the  master,  against  the  patented  raonopolisEer  of  the 
tools  of  toil  And  the  revolutionist  is  nolongcr  either  Huguenot,  or 
Protestant,  or  Liberal ;  he  is  called  the  workman/** 

Next  comes  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  adversaries  the  workmen  have  to 
encounter  in  bringing  about  the  social  revolution : — 

"  Europe  is  too  rich  to  risk  her  all ;  she  has  too  much  to  take  care 
of;  is  too  highly  civilized  in  her  upper  regions,  and  too  little  in  her 
lower,  to  throw  herself  forlornly  into  so  complete  a  revolution, 
llcpublicans  and  Monarchists,  Deists  and  Jesuits,  shopkeepers  and 
peasants,  they  are  all  Conservative  in  Europe,  There  are  no  revolu- 
tionists but  the  workmen."t 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  more  laconically  in  another  pamphlet : — 

"  The  fear  of  conspirators,  agitators,  and  plots,  begins  only  with  the 
shopkeepers  and  small  proprietors /'J 

According  to  this  psychological  statement,  the  whole  European  society 
may  be  fitly  divided  into  two  large  classes— the  one  composed  of  the 
fearful,  and  the  other  of  the  fearless.  To  tlxe  first  belong  all  pro- 
prietors, great  and  small ;  to  the  second,  the  properfcyless.  It  follows 
that,  in  the  mind  of  Herzen,  property  is  the  beginning  of  fear,  whilst 
absolute  poverty  is  the  secret  of  internal  peace.  Neither  St.  Francis 
of  jissisi,  nor  any  other  founder  of  a  Catholic  religious  order,  has  more 
successfully  described  the  blessings  of  detachment  from  all  earthly 
things. 

Nor  is  this  all,  Dctaeliment  is  a  source  of  strength,  and  therein 
must  consequently  be  found  also  the  strength  of  ''  New  Russia,*'  lu  a 
letter  dated,  Florence,  November  21,  1863,  to  Garibaldi,  whom  he  calU 
'^Cher  et  venerable  ami,  cher  maitre/^  Herzeu  thus  confirm-  tmr 
proposition : 

"We,"  he  says,  *' a  minority  of  independent  men,  without  binding 
traditions;  wc,  who  are  free  from  inheritances  deserving  of  regard, 
and  from  all  the  vnwrabilia  of  civilization ;  we,  who  have  nathiny 
to  save ;  we  accept  unsparingly,  and  without  hesitation,  whatever  the 
revolution  of  the  West  gives  us,  and  accept,  as  a  precious  legacy,  its 
socialistical  idea,  together  with  its  dreams  of  moral  independencG/'§ 

In   this  letter  to  Garibaldi^  Ilerzen   would  not,  of  course*  establish 


I  "QimidA  Hos&a,''  Apxjcudix,  pp.  11),  112. 


7:  nuhHc  HArch«  1854. 
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betweea  Western  Europe  and  Russia,  any  comparison  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  first ;  but  ^e  find  elsewhere,  in  previous  writings,  many 
passages  where  his  opinion  of  both  is  expressed  without  any  disguise. 
The  following  speaks  for  all ; — 

**  The  ileserta  of  the  Wolg^a  and  the  Oural  have  been,  from  all  time,  the  bivouac 
of  peoples  in  raigration;  their  waitiiig-rooms  aad  places  of  meetiDg;  the 
laboratory  of  natioihs^  wliere^  in  silence,  destiny  has  prepared  those  swarms  of 
savages  to  let  thera  loose  upon  the  dying  peoples,  upon  civilization  ia  consnmplioA 
in  order  to  make  an  end  of  them.  ....  The  Itusjiian  question  is  the  Western 
side,  the  negative  proofs,  the  new  apparition  of  the  barbarians  scenting  the  death- 
agony,  screaming  their  memento  mori  m  the  ears  of  the  Old  Wurld^  and  ready  to 
put  it  out  of  tlie  way  if  it  wilt  not  die  of  its  own  accord/'* 

And,  in  the  same  letter  to  Dr-  Linton,  Herzen  acknowledges  that  the 
idea  uf  social  revolution  is  European,  but  adds  immediately:  ''That 
does  not  mean  that  the  people  most  capable  of  realizing  it  are  the  peoples 
of  the  West     Christianity  was  only  crucified  at  Jerusalem."t 

The  reader  is  now  enabled  to  reuliicc  Ilerzen'a  enthusiasm j  when, 
whilst  perusing  Baron  von  Haxthauseu^s  Siudlm  on  Russia^  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  following  lines : — 

"As  every  Russian  belongs  to  a  Commune,  and  all  the  members  are  entitled 
to  equal  shares  in  the  land,  there  are  no  born  pro/eturians  in  linssia.  Jn  all  the 
otlier  countries  of  Europe,  the  originators  of  social  revolutions  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  wealth  and  property.  DeBtr action  of  the  right  of  inlieritance,  and  an 
equal  division  of  the  land,  are  their  shiblfoleth.  In  Kusaia  such  a  revolution  is 
impossible,  as  this  Utopia  of  the  European  revolutionists  already  exists  here, 
fully  incorporated  with  the  national  life/  f 

One  may  certainly  doubt  whether  Napoleon's 

"  Prooellosa  e  trepida 
Oioja  d*iiii  gran  dlBCgno/^^ 

ritormy  and  trembliug  joy,"  when  feeling  that  he  could  liecome  the 
iDiialer  of  Europe,  has  ever  been  so  intense  as  that  of  licrzen  when 
Le  represented  to  himself  his  own  people  taking  into  their  hand  the 
cause  of  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  whole  world  ;  proposing  for 
the  cessation  of  their  evils  a  solution  which,  in  Russia,  possessed  the 
suffrage  of  centuries ;  supporting  it  with  the  tremendous  power  of  a 
race  in  the  full  strength  of  its  vigorous  youth,  and  becoming,  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  people  throughout  the  world,  the  virtual 
master  of  the  world.  And,  strange  enough  1  if,  some  day^  Herzen'a 
programme  be  entirely  fulfilled,  the  cause  of  such  a  gigantic  transforma- 
tion in  the  social  economical  condition  of  Russia  will,  perhaps,  be 
rightly  traced  back  to  those  few  lines  of  Baron  von  Haxthausen, 

The  weighty  statement  of  this  writer,  and  the  important  facts  by 
which  it  was  supported,  could  not  fail  to  arrest  attention.     Three  years 

•  "  RuAsia  and  the  Old  World,"  in  the  Englith  EfpuUiCf  Murch,  18M,  pp.  98  and  100. 

f  Ihid.  April,  p.  52. 

t  Hikxthauseu  ( von) :  **  Studten  iibor  die  innem  ziisULnde,  das  VoUtalebcn  und  inabewm- 
dcrc  die  laudliche  EioricbtatJgeu  llnnlanda/'  Iiitr<>ilaetion,  p.  xii,  Hanover,  1847-5-.  Thit 
work  has  been  translated  into  Knv^ieh,  with  the  title,  'The  Russiau  Knipire  :  its  People, 
loiiitutioofl,  and  Kesourceii/'  iDtriKluction,  p,  jlvU.     London,  1S5G. 

I  M&nzoni,  *'ll  cinque  Maggio"  (Odej. 
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after  the  publication  of  the   Siadkn,  tlie   well-know n  Jules  Michelet  ' 
mentioned  tlieoa  in  his  Kosciusko ,  first  published  in  the  Paris  Evenetnent 
of  August  and  September,  1851  ;   and,  whilst  vilifying  Herzen'a  fellow- ■ 
countrytuen,  he  remarked  that  *'*  Commnnlsra.  was  to  be  found  at  the 
very  basis  of  Russian  life/^   and  that  the   strength   of  Eussia    lay    in 
tlie  partition  of  the  laud,*  ■{ 

"  Wiiat  a  terrible  Mmie  Thecel  has  escaped  from  your  lips !"  was 
Hcrzen*s  fierce  reply.  "  Camniunism  at  the  very  basis  of  Russian 
life  !  The  strength  of  Russia  in  the  partition  of  the  land  1  Have  you  J 
not  been  frightened  by  your  own  words?  Ought  you  uot  to  stop, 
rcfleetj  and  go  deeply  into  the  question,  and  x\'^i  leave  it  before  you 
become  convinced  that  this  truth  is  not  an  illusion  ?" 

'*  Is  there,  in  the  ninteenth  century,  any  other  serious  question 
besides  that  of  Communism  and  the  partition  of  the  land  Vf  \ 

And  farther  on  :  *'  Those  among  us,  Russians,  who  have  gone  through 
European  civilization,  are  but  the  medium,  the  leaven,  the  mediators 
between  the  Russian  people  and  revolutionary  Europe.  The  man  of 
the  future  in  France  is  the  workman,  the  man  of  the  future  in  Kussi& 
is  the  mujik.^^ 

The  same  enthusiasm  appears  in  Ilcrzen's  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
En^Ush  Republic,  with  the  additional  circumstance  of  his  appealing  to"! 
Baron  von  Flaxthausen,  as  to  a  pathological  authority,  to  prove  that  ho] 
liad  not  turned  mad. 

*^Witli  what  astonishment/' he  says^  *^they  listened  to  our  recitals  of  the 
Russian  C^ommtme  (Mir);  the  continual  sharing  of  the  land  among  the  iiieuiber 
of  the  Commune  ;  the  simple  aJniinistratioa  by  an  elective  Starosta  ;  tlie  univer 
sutFrage  in  communal  affairs.  Sometimes  they  treated  us  as  vi&ioniirk*8^  iis  men 
wlio  had  lost  their  wits  in  running  after  SocialiJi?m.  Ah^  well!  here  is  a  man  who 
is  a  very  middling  rerofutionisty  who  pubhahes  three  vohimoa  concerning  the  rural 
Commune  in  Russia  j  Haxthnusen,  Catholic  and  rrussiun,  a  writer  on  agriculture, 
and  so  radical  a  monarchist  that  he  finds  the  King  of  rrus^ia  too  liberah  aJid  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  too  philanthropic. 

**T[ie  facts  related  by  us  are  published  hi  ertftiM)  by  him.  I  will  not  again 
repeat  all  that  I  have  said  of  this  rudimentary  organization  of  self-government 
in  the  Comnnino,  where  all  is  elective,  where  everyone  ia  a  proprietor,  although 
the  law  belongs  to  no  ono,  where  the  pntlrtarian  is  an  abnonnity,  an  exceptiom 

**  The  State,  and  tlie  individual  authority  and  bberty,  Communism  and  egotism 
(in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word),  are  the  Herculean  columns  of  the  great  struggle 
of  the  grand  revolutionary  epic. 

**  Europe  ofTera  a  solution,  mntilated  and  arbitrary,  Kussia,  another  mutilated 
and  savage.  The  revfttultori  will  complete  the  sf/nthesis,  Social  formulas  never 
exist  except  vagtieiy  before  their  realization.  The  Anglo-Saxon  races  have 
arrived  at  the  emancipation  of  tlie  individual  in  denying  the  Community  and 
isolating   the    man.     The   Kuisiaa  preserves  the   Community,   and   denies   the 

*  **  La  vie  rasac  c'eat  le  Communis  me.    La  force  de  I^  Ru3«ie,  c'est  qu'eUe  a  dana  son  sein 
uno  lorte  de  loi  acrairu  ;  je  veux  dins  luie  distribution  |>eri»^tuellt?  dc  terre  A  Ujuts  le»  ' 
survenanta.'' — MkTiehi  {Jaf^s) :  Ko^eiunko,  \L,  in  the  **  L<^geodes  dcraocrati<iae»  da  Nord/' 
pp.  37*  38,    Pat  18  :   Garnierj  1854. 

t  I  could  Dot  find  the  FrL^nuh  origin al  of  Herzen's  reply  to  Miclielet,  whkh  ap;x;ar€d 
Hrat  at  Nice  in  185!,  and  then  nt  Jwrsey  ia  1854,  with  the  titl<*  ''  L©  iVuple  Kassie  et  ie 
uwittiianie/'    The   Russiun  tranalation,  approved  by  Herzen,  waa  published  iu  Londoa  " 
Triibuer  in  l»G8, 
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todividual  absorlnag  the  raan.     Sociunsm  unites  the  two  fractiona,  the  European 
revolutionarj  with  the  PitnslavoDian.^'* 

!        What  Herzea  now  meant  by  Panslavisra  is  said  by  himself : — 

**The  Slav  world  aspires  towards  unity  ;  this  aspiration  manifested  itself  soun* 
nftcr  the  Napoleonic  period.  The  idea  of  a  Slav  Confederation  already  germinated 
in  the  revolutionary  plans  of  Pestul  and  Muravieff  (1825)*  .  .  ,  ,  Imperial 
Panslavism,  exalted  from  tiiuo  to  time  by  men  who  have  been  bought^  or  ara 
misguided,  has  nothing  in  common,  of  course,  with  a  confederation  based  on  the 
principles  of  liherty.*'| 

And  J  in  another  work  : — 

**  There  are  certainly  at  St.  Petersburg  imperial  Panslavists  and,  at  IMoscovk% 
Slavophile  rallies,  people  not  to  be  spoken  of;  mrm  loving  servitude,  and  for 
whom  the  only  civilized  form  of  government  is  absolute  monarchy ;  thoy  exalt 
the  superiority  of  the  wines  of  the  Don  over  those  of  the  Cote  d'or,  and  preach 
nisstjicafion  in  the  occidental  Slavs  whosa  souls  they  fill  with  that  noble  hatred 
tot  the  Germans^  and  the  Magyars  which  has  been  so  useful  to  the  Windischgraotz 
and  Haynaii.  The  Russian  (Tovornment  does  not,  indeed,  ollicially  acknowlodg"* 
their  services,  but  pays  tiieir  travelling  expenses,  and  sends  to  their  Zcheck  and 
Croatian  friends  the  HoUtein  Cross  of  St.  Aririe,  thus  preparing  for  them,  also, 
chose  brotherly  eaibraces  by  which  it  suffocated  Poland.*'} 

Finally,  in  the  folhjwing  qiiotation,  llerzen  discusses  and,  as  it  were, 
challenges  criticism  on  tfie  capacity  of  the  Slavonian  world  to  fulfil  the 
programme  which,  in  his  mind,  ought  to  secure  to  it  the  moral,  if  not 
the  cflcctual,  supremacy  over  the  w^orld.  The  passage  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  left  unnoticed ;  it  completes  llcrzcu^s  programme,  and  shows  that 
%Te  are  in  presence  of  a  thinker,  indeed  possessed,  but  not  prepossessed, 
by  the  one  idea  of  liis  life^  ami  able  to  control  the  vagaries  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  uutrusty  guidance  of  mere  patriotic  feeli ugs. 

"The  Slavonian  world/'  he  writes  to  Dr.  Linton,  **  is  much  younger  than  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  known  number  of  the  ages  of  existence  stands  for  nothing. 
The  infancy  of  peoples  may  last  for  thousands  of  years,  even  as  their  old  age. 
The  Slavonian  peoples  are  an  example  of  the  one,  the  Asiatic  of  the  other.  But 
on  what  do  we  base  the  assertion,  that  the  actual  state  of  the  Slavoniafis  is  youth 
♦Hid  not  decrepitude;  the  beginning  and  not  the  incapacity  of  development  ?  Do 
we  not  see  peoples  that  disappear  without  having  had  a  history ;  p*^ojdes  even 
which  have  given  proof  of  certain  faculties^  like  the  Finns?  It  is  enough  to  look 
Ml  t)je  existence  of  Russia  to  get  rid  of  all  doubts  on  this  head.  The  terrible 
influence  which  is  exercised  upon  Europe  is  no  sign  of  decline  or  incapacity,  but 

of  the  half  savage  force  of  an  unregulated  and  vigorous  youth Nothing 

in  Russia  bears  that  character  of  stagnation  and  death  whicli  we  see  in  the 
invariably  monotonous  repetitions,  generation  after  generation,  of  the  old  peoples 
cf  the  East,'' 

"A  most  natund  r^ue&tion  would  be  to  ask  if  Russia  must  pass  through  all 
die  phases  of  European  development,  or  if  it  shall  have  a  revolutionary  dovelop- 
ftient  altogether  different.  As  for  me,  I  entirely  deny  the  necessity  of  these 
repetitions/ 'J 

Such  is,  in  its   main   iincs^  the  programme  of  Social  Panslavism  as 

•  EngtUh  RfpufMc,  April,  IS54  :  **Riitsia  aud  the  Old  Warld/*  pp.  133'136-143. 
t  Ibii],  Aiiril  Jfi>4,  pp.  138,  13!*.  *  Ihid.  p,  542. 

§  HenK^a*  '*  Du  l>dVL*lopi*eineut  dcs  Id«e3  Rt'volutioaaaircs  ca  Ua&aie,"  pp.  141  and  foil. 
riuiit  Frimk.  imu 
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f^ketched  by  the  creator  of  *^  New  Russia."     It  may  be  summed  up  a« ' 

fullows : — 

The  paramount  question  of  the  day  is  that  of  the  labouring?  classes. 
It  belongs  to  "  New  Socialist  RiiJ^sia^'  to  take  their  cause  iuto  her  hands, 
aud  put  an  end  to  their  suflcriugs  throughout  the  workl. 

To  attain  this  lofty  purpose  force  may  be  needed.  Hence  tho 
necessity  that  all  Slavsj  delivered  by  Russia  Irom  the  domination  of 
other  races,  should  form  a  strong  confederation,  so  as  to  enable  then*  to 
eouquer  the  opposition  of  governments  and  proprietors,  and  enforce 
everywhere  the  cessation  of  landlordism,  the  division  of  the  land,  the 
abolition  of  inheritance.  In  this  apostolate,  Russia  ought  to  be  fore- 
most. 

To  help^  then,  towards  securing  to  Russia  the  moral,  if  not  the 
effectual,  predominance  in  the  whole  world,  would  be  the  same  as  to 
work  on  behalf  of  the  labouring  classes  and  the  neceasitous  of  oneV 
own  native  country. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  self-interest  been  more  skilfully  combined  with 
the  appearance  of  generosity.      Herzcn's  avowal  is  very  striking : — 

"  While  in  Europe  Socialism  appears  as  a  Hag  of  discorrl,  as  a  menace ; 
among  us  it  rises  like  a  hope,  or  the  rainbow  of  revolutions,"^ 


II. 

Did  Prince  von  Bismarck  ever  pass  the  Staats-exarnen  which,  in 
Prussia,  is  regarded  as  the  indispensable  certificate  of  capacity  for 
entering  the  diplojnatic  career  ?  No  satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been 
given  to  this  question,  so  that  were  it  not  for  the  dismembering  of  the 
Danish  monarchy,  the  humiliation  of  Austria  and  France,  and  the 
unity  of  German  posterity  would  possess  no  warrant  for  Prince  voa 
Bismarck^s  practical  capacity  as  a  politician* 

Ilerzen  is  in  an  analogous  case.  We  have,  it  is  true,  ^lazxini's 
toast,  recorded  above,  but  a  commendation  inter  pocul a  can  hardly  have 
the  importance  of  a  successful  Stants-examen,  As  for  the  testimony  of 
Garibaldi,  though  Flerzeu,  writing  under  the  impression  of  a  deep  grati- 
tude, seems  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  Mazztni,  calling  them  both 
*^  le5  deux  grands  guides  des  penples,"  yet  Italians,  who  are  somewhat 
competent  to  judge  in  the  matter,  know  well  how  to  discriminate  between 
the  minds  of  the  two.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  know  how  far  Herzeu 
tlescrves  to  be  considered  as  a  practical  man  we  have  but  one  way  left, 
that  of  appealing  to  facts. 

Here,  however,  I  must  make  a  remark.  The  question  with  which 
we  arc  eoucerned  is  too  important  to  be  turned  into  a  personal  onCi  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  somewhat  current  opinion  about  Herzen  repre^ 
sents  him  as  rather  fantastic.     Castelar  calls  him :  "  un  poco  SoPtaihr/^f 

*   '*  Dii  iMveloppcracnt  des  Idlen  RevoliitionnnircH  en  UuBsie,"  ^».  lAX 
t  Cufttdur  y  RepoU  (Emile),  **  Historiadd  Movimieuto  Kt'f»uUbe*uo  iu  Europ»/*  p  iTJJI^ 
CKJCXviL    IdAdrid,  1S73. 
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and  the  author  of  "  Ilussia  Before   and   After  the  War"   speaks  of  him 
as  "  having  no  pojjitive  programme  of  his  owe,  aad  as  having  exhausted 
in  negative  criticism  ail  he  had  to  offer/'*  a  statement  whieh  is  oppos*ed 
to    the    opinion    I    have    expressed     above.       But    I    will    not    allow 
myself  to  be   diverted  from    the   subject  for   the  sake   of  justifying  a, 
private  view  of  mine.     The  point  in  question   is   not  what  Herzeu  may 
have  said  and  done  beyond,    or  against,   the  programme   I  have  drawtt| 
from  his  own  writhigSj  but  bow  far  the  programme  itself  has  been,  up  to' 
*his  time,  carried  into  execution^  and  is  likely  to  be,  soon  or  late,  en- 
tirely fulfilled.      In  the  case  of  Herzeu,  as  in  that  of  Prince  von  Bismarck^ 
Ptlie  best  proofs  of  foresight  and  practical  mind  are  facts. 
It  has  been  said  that,   in  the  last  years  of  his  life^  Hcrzen  made  a 
*tixid  of  retraction  of  many  of  his  former  ideas.    In  my  opinion,  this  was 
^ot   a  retraction,  but  a  mere  application  of  what  a  great  thinker  calls^ 
^fce  first  criterion   of  politics/'  which  consists  in  disregard! ng»  and,  if 
^^cse^sary,  sacri (icing    what   is   aceldental  in   order  to  save  aod  secure 
^^*^^ti%essentui!.     That  Hcrzen  did  so  is  by  no  means  to  the  discredit  of 
^'^^  mind,  far  less  of  his  consistency. 

The  explanation  of  Herzen's  so-called  retraction,  as  given  by  hi* 
^"^^n  son,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Arnando,  of  Turin,  deserves  to  be 
^'^^cted,  both  for  the  competence  of  the  informant  and  the  intrinsic  value 
^  **  the  explanation  itself.  It  will  he  seen,  a  little  farther  on,  that,  in  calling 
^^tcntion  to  it,  I  do  not  wander  from  my  subject, 

L  ^  **Tliere  hns  not  been,''  snys  Herzen's  son,  **any  breaking  between  the  former 
HE^^crzeii  and  the  subsequent  one ;  but  only  development^  evohition^  nnd  logical 
^H^^^herency,  lo  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Kevolutiou  of  1848»  my  father 
*^st  all  confidence  in  revohuions  merehf  politkitij  because  he  saw  that  the  people^ 
'^^Ice  the  donkey  of  the  tlible^  got  always  the  blowii,  it  being  a  matter  of  no 
^Xiiportance  whether  the  slick  was  held  by  Titus,  Caius,  or  Serapronius.  He 
^^^^me  to  understand  tliut  only  such  reforms  as  are  sociui-economical  are  attended 
*^y  serious  and  real  advant.iges/'f 

Accordingly,  what  Herzen  considered  and  aimed  at  as  essential,  were 
**"  social-economical  reforms;"  all  the  rest,  including  political  reforms,  h&  i 
^t^garded  as  things   the  importance    of  which  ought  to  be  measured  by^ 
t;lieir  fitness  to   serve    the   final    end.     This  saidj   let   ua  return  to  his 
X}rogramme. 

Herzeu's  most  comprehensive  programme  bears  on  three  dificrent 
J^oints  :  the  internal  condition  of  Russia  \  the  relations  of  liussia  with 
The  other  Slavs;  and,  finally,  the  relations  of  Socialist  Russia  with  the 
Test  of  Socialist  Kurope,  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  Russia  ought  to 
play,  in  the  social-economical  revolution  of  Europe,  the  same  part 
hitherto  played  by  France  in  {hepoiilical  one — ^that  is^  she  ought  to  set 
such  an  example  as  to  command,  as  it  were,  the  imitation  of  the  other 
peoples.  The  overthrowing  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  Empire 
ought  to  be  employed  only  as  a  means  for   attaining   that   fui'ther  aim, 

•  •*  Rusaland  vor  imd  nacli  i3em  Kricge/*  p-  121,  Eagliih  e«2ition.    Loudon  :  Lonj^ians. 
t  AmiMidOj  '*  II  NihilisQio,"  2  etL  Appendix.    Torino^,  1679. 
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As  for  the  second  pomtj  Russia  ouglit  to  an  creed  in  being  looked  upcsn^ 
and  officially  acknowledgedj  as  the  natural  protector  of  all  Slavs. 
Finally,  with  regard  to  the  third  poitit,  Soeialist  Russia  ought,  not  only 
to  conquer  the  sympathy  of  the  Socialist  element  throughout  all  Europe, 
and  J  if  possible^  the  world,  but  must  become  the  cliicf  laboratory  and 
source  of  support  of  the  Socialist  International  movement. 

Such  being  the  theory,  let  us  now  look  for  the  corresponding  facts- 

I  IIL 

The  trials  of  the  Russian  Socialists,  commonly,  but  for  the  most  pa 
undeservedly,  called  '^  Niliilists,"  are  nudoubtedly  one  of  the  best  sources 
from  which  one  can  derive  reliable  information  eoueerning  the  internal 
condition  of  Russia-  Now,  the  officially  printed  trial  of  the  murderers 
of  Alexander  IIL  contains  many  passag-es  deserving  the  greate-st  con- 
sideration.     Here  is  one  taken  ai  random  from  many  : — 

"As  regards  the  motives  of  Perovskaiu's  criminal  participation  in  the  doings 
of  tht?  party  Lvf  ilie  Narmlnaia  Voiur — so  runs  the  act  of  accusation — "  she  gave 
tilt*  lul lowing  explauittioii :  —  Wiih  the  view  nf  amelioiaiinff  thv  eeonr^iukal  condition 
of  iht  people,  and  rtii^iinsr  the  level  of  its  moral  and  intdloctuiil  iieveli>pmcnt,  the 
members  of  tluit  Party  began  to  establish  themselves  in  various  locahties  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  in  order  to  excite  their  interest  in  public  life,  and  make  them 
acquainted  with  their  civil  rights.  It  was  only  when  the  Government  met  this 
course  witli  repressive  measures^  and  rendert-d  I  his  mode  of  action  impossible, 
that  the  Party  was  conipGlled^  after  long  hesitiition^  to  turn  to  a  political  struggle* 
against  the  existing  institutions  of  the  Emj^ire,  becottse  of  these  being  the  chief 
ohshick  to  tht  attainment  of  the  end  it  had  iu  view.  Though  the  majority  of  the 
Party  bhmied  the  struggle,  and  did  not  sympathize  with  it,  this  was,  however, 
undertaken,  and,  moreover,  carried  on  chielly  *by  terrific  achievements/  The 
obstinacy  in  repeatedly  attempting  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  resting  in  God,  was 
called  fortli  by  tlie  conviclion  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  changing  eiiljcr  his 
behaviour  towards  the  Party  or  bis  interior  politics/'*' 

The  same  declaration  was  made,  and  in  most  empliatic  terms^  by  the 
other  culprits,  especially  by  Jelahoffj  and  the  whole  trial  hears  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  real  aim  of  llussiau  revolutionists  is  that  of 
changing  the  sociai-ecommkai  condition  of  ilussia.  The  remarkable 
Knmneipation  Act  of  February  19,  1801,  has  proved— owing  to  various 
reasonsi  which  maVj  perhaps,  be  summed  up  in  Ilussian  bureaucracy, 
not  having  been  changed  hy  it^ — as  iuetlicacious  to  settle  the  condition 
of  the  Eussian  peasantry  as  the  Irish  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  of 
1870  to  cure  the  evds  of  Ireland.  Moreover,  the  people  are  still 
awaiting  for  an  ukase  which  ought  to  divide  among  t!iem  the  whole 
Russian  soil.  The  forced  expropriaiion  of  landlords,  which  the 
Government  has  applied  to  Poland  in  order  to  crush  the  clergy  and 
aristocracy,  and  ingratiate  itself  with  the  people  of  that  country,  the 
Russian  peasant  docs  not  see  ivby  it  could  not  be  justified  also  in  regard 
to  Russia^  The  Tc/n'mii  Peredel^thc  organ  of  the  comparatively 
mild  Socialist  party,  to  which  llyssakoff  professed  to  belong,  whilst   he 

*  QflScial  Report  of  the  Stota  Trial:  St  Peteraburg,  KotattroflT,  18SI,  p.  35, 
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disclaimed  any  conncctioR  with  that  of  tlic  revolutionary  Narodnaia 
P^aiia — makesj  in  its  first  BnoabeFj  the  tbllowing  weighty  declaration : 
**  Not  caring  by  whose  ^  sacred  rights/  or  ou  what  ^social  grounds/  the 
si^rarian  reform  which  tliey  look  for  may  he  opposed,  our  people 
base  the  expectation  of  this  reform  on  their  reconciliation  during  the 
unhappy  present,  and  on  their  hopes  in  a  hetter  future/' 

^'oWj  to  bring  about  this  agrarian  reform,  that  is,  the  partition  of  the 
^w^holc  Russian  soil  among  the  people^ — not  indeed  as  private  property, 
tiEt  as  the  collective  and  inalienable  property  of  the  Commune  [Mir) 
to  be  tjien  allotted  among  its  members, — is  the  avowed  end  of  all 
It'ixssiati  Socialists*  And  it  is  but  fair  to  remark  that  only  a  few,  as 
'^l*^  latest  Stale  Trial  made  evident,  advocate  violent  means.  A  very 
*^"»*^c  number  of  them,  if  not  the  most,  I  would  rather  call  "  cvolu- 
tionisu'^  than  "  revolotionists/^  At  any  rate,  political  agitation  has 
'^^^n,  and  is,  employed  by  these  onitj  as  a  means  to  hasten  that  long- 
"■^^^^ked-for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Nor  is  tliis  to  bs  wondered  at*  Political  reforms  were  already  con- 
^•^ tiered  to  be  only  a  means,  at  least  as  far  back  as  1825.  llerzen  did 
*^^^t  claim  originality.  Ilis  pamphlet,  **  La  Conspiration  llussc  de  1825/' 
P^^^ds  with  these  word:> :  *'  To  take  as  a  basis  of  this  new  development  of 
"^^"Ussia  the  life  of  the  people,  to  cast  down  the  wall  which  sejiaratcs  the 
^^i^o  Russias  [of  the  (lovernmcnt  and  the  People],  and  all  this  by  an 
^^yonomicaf  revolution — this  is  the  testament  of  Pestel  wliich  Youug 
^^ussia  is  now  fnlfiiling/^* 

The  trial,  which  ended  in  the  executions  of  April  15,  1881,  is  but  aii 
^^cho  of  the  tria!  of  the  conspirators  of  18.25 — among    whom   one  finds 
^Xlso  a  General  Parowski.      Since  1825    the  number  of  Knssian  families 
^  n  possession  of  similar  traditions  has  been  increased. 

As  for  the  strength  of  the  Russian  internal  revolution,  1  can  hardly 
Suggest  any  better  source  of  information — to  those  at  least  who  wish  to 
Trace  effects  to  their  real  causes — than  C.  Hippcau^s  work,  '*  De  rinstrue- 
tion  publiqnc  en  llussic/'t  compiled  from  sources  supplied  hy  Prince 
Orloff,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Paris,  Oue  might  believe  in  reading 
it  that  the  author  intended  to  show  that  Russia  has  already  left 
behind  her  all  other  nations.  At  p.  \ix.  of  the  Introduction,  and 
fit  propos  of  public  instruction,  mention  is  made  of  the  Russian  rural 
Commune  (Mir),  in  terms  which  would  have  made  Ilerzcn  (1870)  shed 
tears  of  joy. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  continuation  of  the  desi>erate  struggle  between 
the  Government  and  the  terroristic  party  of  Russian  Socialism,  here 
arc  the  last  words  with  which  Jctaboff  concluded  his  defence :  '^  As  my 

*  Iw:aiider(A.  Hcrxen  :  '*Lii  Conspiradon  UusBe  tie  1825/'  8uivie  dhxue  lettre  aur 
r^m&ncipation  dea  serfs  eti  RtisfiiL-.     Londret,  1858* 

t  *'  Di»a»VT&g«sftp^inux  font  coiinaitT«  lAnatnref  rorgauisation  ct  Tcaprit  de  laCommutie 
libre,  de  ce  mtr  qui,  commMk?  dc  payaaDS,  a  pVL,  par  le  aetil  faitde  leiir  c-manciiiation^  et  suua 
U  tonte  paiAsance  de  Ja  liberty  deployer  one  sagease  et  une  matiiritiS  'jtie  l*ur  poitrntUrit 
mticr  le$  mitiofiM  Iti  pfus  aranci€t," — Hippettu  (C\):  L'Ifatt'ucthn  ind*Ii>i'ic  ett,  Ii\(mt, 
Pam  :  Didier.  1878. 
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last  wordsj  and  to  prevent  all  raisimderstaiiding,  I  would  say  also  tbisst 
a  pacific  way  is  possible^  and  Ij  for  iDstance,  would  renounce  terroristl 
action  if  the  external  conditions  were  changed.   *  »  ,   ." 

HerCj  as  the  official  report  tells  us,  he  was  stopped  by  the  president.  I 

Passiiig  now  to  the  relations  of  Russia  with  the  other  Slavs,  I  must 
begin  by  reminding  the  reader  of  the  main  motive  alleged  by  Bussia 
for  prosecuting  the  last  warj  her  claim  to  be  the  natural  protector 
and  defender  of  her  fellow  Slavs. 

At  the  second  sitting  of  the  Congress  of  Berliuj  held  June  17, 
1878,  the  representative  of  England  formally  proposed  that  Greece 
also  should  be  represented  at  the  Congress.  "  The  two  races/' 
said  the  ilarquis  of  Salisbury,  "  are  not  on  an  equal  footing  before  the 
Congress,  The  Slavs  have,  as  their  defender  in  the  room,  a  powerful 
military  nation  related  to  them  %  blood  and  bij  fuithj  strong  in  the 
prestige  of  her  recent  victories.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary^  have,  aa 
their  representative  here^  no  nation  of  the  same  race/'* 

Prince  Gortchakoff  observed,  in  reply,  that  "lie  was  anxious  that 
the  Congress  should  look  upon  the  representative  of  Russia,  not  as 
€.vcbmve}y  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  Slavs,  but  as  taking  an 
interest  in  all  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey/'*  which  observation 
was  not,  of  course,  a  disavowal  of  the  former  declaration.  The 
most  cursory  glance  at  the  protocols  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  will 
convince  every  one  that  Russia's  claim  to  be  the  natural  defender  and 
protector  of  the  Slavs^  could  not  be  more  solemnly  acknowledged  by 
the  official  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, t  | 

Nor  is   Russia's  protection   confined   to   the   Slavs   of  the  Turkish  i 
Empire,     To    protect  is  a   source  of   such    intense   satisfaction,  that ' 
he  who  has  once  experienced  it   cannot  help   wishing  to    enlarge  the 
field   of  his  protectorship,  and  increase   the  number  of  tlie   protected. 
And  this  happens  especially  when  protection  is  bestowed   without   any  i 

♦  State  Papers  (C.  2014),  Turkey,  No,  a**,  1878*  i 

+  Let  11B  remark,  by  the  way,  tliat  a  glove  is   not  taken  off  raore  oaslly  and  gently  ' 
ihiui  FtAnce  waa  strippcfl,  at  the  Congresa  of  Berlin,  of  her  tra^Utronal    ** Frotectorat 
desfChT^tienfld'OrioQt.  '  Without  the  leaat  obaerration,  far  less  protest,  "  Prince  GortehakofF 
vaa  there  allowed  to  declare   that  Russia  haa  alwarfs  had  in  view,  in  Turkey^  the  iuiereata 
•of  the  Chrifttians,  witAotft  rf^ard  to  race" 

The  protocols  of  the  Congress  are  highly  iDBtnictive,    sometimes  also  amusing;     for 
initance,  when  (June  17)  Prince  Cortchakufr,  prohahly  misled  by  some  similarity  of  sound 
between   *' liturgy"*  and  '*  jurisdiction/^  observed  that  '*  there  h  no  reb^ioiia  dissidence 
between  the  Greek  Patriarchate  and  tlie  Bulgarian  Exarchate ;  it  ib  solely  a  cuieation  of 
litnrgy/*    Such,  at  any  rfite,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinopk*  (^ven 
At  Coijataiitinople  in  August  and  8eptemlier,  1872),  who  excoinmiinicateii  the   Bulgarians 
becatue  of  their   haviu;r  applicid   tlie  principlea  of  nationalities  [t6v  tpi*\tTi{Tfi6p)  to  the  I 
<extenial  government  of  the   Church  "  contrary  to  the  teachimr  of   the  (iosyiel  and  the 
holy  canon  of  the  Church.'*     It  would  also  appear,  if  wc  take  the  canon  of  that  Council 
aa  fending,  that  a  large  mrtien^  at  least,  of  the  Kussian  Church*  was  equally  comprised  iii 
the  ex coromnni cation.    1  he  words  of  the  Council  are  plain  :  ra*  irdrras  rout  Kovfotto^vras  teal 
<rvfL4*P^votvTat  Kal  0vp.wpiiTrevmai€LGTotf...wpdTropL€i'  crxterMarmoi/f,   "Opos  r^i  d7tAi  kqI  fieyctX^t  i 
^vv6iov,  kc. — Constantinople  1872.  Who  has  njoro  iupported  the  rebeUioua  Bulgwnana  than  I 
the  En«sian5  ?  i 
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self-interest ;  then,  if  ever,  it  becomes  manifest  that  to  forget 
if  for  the  sake  of  others  gives  more  happiness  than  any  egotistical 
iulgence.     Now   the  protectioti   bestowed  by  Russia   on   her  fellow 
Sbnis^  as  we  are  offieially  informed,  the  most  disinterested  one  : — 

"Tbe  Government  which  coramenced  the  war  now  concluded/'  said  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (June  17),  "dechired  ihiit  it  had  undertaken  it 
*  elevated  views,  and  without  u  lie  nor  object.  It  announced  that  it  did  not 
t territorial  acquisitions :  its  aim  wag  to  deliver  the  Christian  popuhitions  from 
erils  of  which  the  existence  was  generally  recognized,  whatever  might  1)0 
raiuse.  His  Highness  Prince  Gortchakofl're iterated  the  same  elevated  views 
m  this  ball  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Congress/** 

No  wonder,  after  this,  if  the  Slavs  of  Austria  arc  looked  upon  by 
Riiswa  with  the  same  sisterly  solicitude  and  aflection  that  she  bestows 
on  those  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

**lt  is  universally  assnmed,"  says  a  lady  author,  who,  being  the  Bister  of  a  late 

EoisiaQ  general,  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as  an  echo  of  tlie  Russiian  oflicinl 

13,  "tlmt  Russians  regard  Austria-Hungary  with  animosity.     It  is  not  so. 

"    can  be  no  national  hatred  between  Russians  and  Austrians,  because  they 

^        t  Anstrians.     A^  Prince  Gortchak off  once  wittily  oljserved,  ^Austria  in  not 

^'^n;  sAc  ixnaievcn  ti  State;  iihc  is  onh/a  Gooenif/n'iiL^^  ♦   »   ,  .  With  the  Sliivs 

"i^tria  and   Hungary— that  is,    with    the   viajttritt/  of  the  subjects  of  the 

'    :-burj»-^the  Slavs  of  Husaia  can  only  have  the  liveliest  feelings  of  sympathy 

Witi  fraternity ;*J 

^i«  information  is  supported  by  a  well-known  English  statesman. 

'The  conception  of  constituting  Austria  the  gaoler  of  the  Slav  nationalities/' 
^"*  Sir  William  Ilarcourt,  **i8  a  conception  which  isimworthy  of  practical 
*^'*^tnen,  and  altogether  repugnant  to  liberal  principles*  Russia  has  pursued 
•J  policy  far  more  astute.  Sht*  has  won  the  hearts  of  those  provinces  by  making 
**^^lf  the  patron  of  theiir  independence.  She  leaves  it  t«*  Austria  to  assume  the 
*^*tion  uf  the  conqueror  of  alien  races  and  of  a  dissatisfied  people."§ 

Tljere  are,  undoubtedly,  many  among  the  Sla\"8  of  Austria- Hungary 
**o  reciprocate  the  feelings  shown  by  Russia  in  regard  to  them.  Thus, 
^  *i\jote  one  instance  only,  Dr,  Iliegerj  the  leader  of  the  Bohemian 
^^Hslavists,  addressed,  during  the  last  war,  a  letter  to  the  Moscow 
^l^vonic  Committee,  where  one  reads  the  following  enthusiastic 
^^presaions : — 

**  The  glory  of  the  Russians  in  that  struggle  is  our  glory,  and  it  raises  the  pride 
^**  ^Vl  Slavonians,  and  t!ioir  sclf-consciousness,  that  the  blood  of  our  brethren  will 
***^     ahed  for  oar  brethren.     We  cannot  but  rejoice  when  the  powerful  Slav,  hy 


,^  -— J  Papers  ( C.  2014),  Turkey,  No.  :13,  IS78.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Coogr&As 
**  Berlin  (2nd  aitiing,  Jtme  17). 

"J"  Tboae  words  recall  to  mied  Prince  voa  Mettemich's  famous  saying,  *  *  Pltalie  o'cst 
^a  siss  expression  gtograjihiqae.'*  Hiatory  has  many  a  cruel  irony  in  reserve  for  political 
F^?I>fcets, 

A  Pftvtest  and  an  Api>eal  hy  O.  K  [ireeffj. 
,  p.  130.     Loudon  :  Loiigmiiiia,  1880. 


*^^*  /"Eusflia  MXid  Englimd  from  1S76  to  laSO/' 
•*  *ti  X  Preface  by  James  Ant.  Froude,  M.  A.,  i 


.   ^    Spe«cli  delivered  Jan.  IX  ISSO.— The  same  policy  ia  |im"8ued  by  Kussia  towards  the 


%  ,  '^'^Uns  ;   those   of    this  unhappy  but  meritorious  nation,   who  are  still    nnder  the 
' '  *^Aii|on  of  Turkey,  are  oomf»elle<],  owing  to  the  traditional  non-execution  of  the  treaties, 

^^-?  coiaeciucntly  also  of  the  fiUt  ^ 

*^^^^  Armenian  subjects  of  Rossia. 


*acl  , 


coiaefiuently  also  of  tho  61st  Art.  of  that  of  Berlin,  to  envy  the  oonJitiou  of  their 
(^  *j[^  Armenian  subjects  of  Rossia.     On_  this   important  subject  I  l>eg  to  refer  the  reader 
^^'fe  remarkable  article, 


Y^^^-^  ivtMBimfwumviv  Activtt;,   Signed,  "Au  Eastem  Statesman,'*  which  appeared  in  the  CoN- 
^^^taiuBY  RsviKW  for  April,  1880,  with  the  title,  **Tbe  Armenian  Question." 
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defending  the  weak  Slavs,  has  earned  a  right  to  the  gi'atitiide  and  love  of  th& 
whole  Shivonic  family/''*' 

Wlietherthe  feelings  expressed  ia  this  letter,  or  rather  manifesto,  are 
equally  shared  by  all  Slavs  of  Austriaj  I  abstain  from  inquiring;  one 
exception  at  least  is  suggested  by  the  political  movement  of  tlie 
Southern  Slavs^  or  Yoiigo  Slavs,  aiming  at  the  formation  of  one 
kiugdomj  resulting  from  the  union  of  Croatia,  Dalmatian  and  Slavooia 
(Troiedina  Krafivvna),  It  is  well  knowUj  moi'eovcr,  that  a  great 
influence  is  exercisedj  araong  the  Slavs  of  Austria,  by  that  eminent 
prelate  and  patriot,  Mgr.  Strossmayer,  who  fully  realizes  his  motto : 
Sve  2a  vvru  a  za  domorinu  (All  for  faith  and  country).  Nor  does  this 
Bishop  confiDc  his  aspirations  to  his  own  country,  or  to  the  race  to 
which  he  belongs  ;   his  programme  is  no  less  vast  than  that  of  Herzen. 

**Ah  !  Slavs,  my  brethren/'  he  snys,  **yt>u  are  evidently  ^lestined  to  operate^ 

.  great  things  in  Asia  and  Eiir«ipe ;  you  are  oilled  upon,  1  believe,  to  regenerate 

Itliut  deciiyed  society  of  the  Wi-'st,  to  communicate  to  her  more  heart  and  love, 

■more  iiiith  and  lawfulness,  more  feeliTig  ix)r  justice  and   virtue,  for  peace  and 

concord*     But  in  this  task  you  will  succeed,  to  the  general  advantage  and  your 

own  glory,  and  you  will  conquer  all  your  internal  and  external  differences  only 

if  you   reconcile    yourselves  and   come    to   an   acrreement    with    the  Western 

Church.^ 

These  lines  arc  taken  from  a  pastoral  letter  dated  Drakovar, 
February  t,  1881^  and  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  faithful  of  the  Diocese, 
as  a  commentary  on  the  present  Pope 'a  Encyclical  Grande  Munm  of 
September  30,  1880,  concerning  the  Apostles  of  the  Slavs,  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  ^Igr,  Strossmayer's  pastoral  letter  is  circulating  in 
Kussiaj  where,  we  are  told,  it  creates  a  great  sensation. 

But  to  return.  By  a  distinction  between  government  and  people 
one  can  easily  explain  any  amount  of  sympathy  which  may  ever  be  felt 
by  the  Slavs  of  Austria  for  their  fellow  Slavs  of  Russia.  This  distinctioti 
is  not  of  a  fresh  date.  It  most  frequently  occurs  in  several  writings 
of  Ilerzen  ;  it  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  fulfilment  of  liis  pro- 
gram me^  and  it  has  already  proved  powerful  enough  to  make  even 
Poles^  like  Lclcwcl  and  Mickiewicz,  fully  sympathize  with  Russians. 
One  of  the  most  famous  odes  of  Mickiewicz  is  entitled,  To  ihe  Muscovite 
Friends,  and  begins  with  these  words : 

'*  Where  are  you  now  ?  The  noble  neck  of  Ryleicfi*,  which  I 
embraced  as  that  of  a  brother,  is  now,  by  order  of  the  Tsar,  hanging 
on  an  infamous  tree.     Woe  to  the  people  who  kill  their  prophets !" 

What  aU  this  means  is  self-evident.  But  there  is  also  another  way 
of  explaining,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sympathy  which  the 
Slavs  of  Austria  and  Turkey  may  feel  even  for  the  Russian  government, 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  forced  expropriation  of  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy  of  Poland  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  Lithuanian  revolt 
of  18G3.     Here  I  beg  to  quote  a  Russian  authority  : — 

*  1^uot«d  by  the  autbar  of  **  Riisala  and  Eogland  froca  1@70  to  13^3/'  ji.  130. 
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"  A  remodelling  of  agrarian  regulations,  and  of  Poliah  administration,"  saya 
tlie  author  of  **  Knssiu  Before  and  Aller  the  War/*  **  was  taken  in  hand,  which 
aimed  at  removing  the  nobles  and  clergy,  as  political  incorrigibles,  from  their 
historical  position,  ami  the  enjoyment  of  their  property^  and  making  the  Kusaian 
domination  over  the  province  of  the  Vistula,  rest  npon  the  sympathies  of  the  Polish 
peasant  class,  now  suddenly/  converted  into  proprietors.  The  system  of  emanci- 
pation and  reorganization,  so  favourable  to  the  peasants^  and  so  injuriou3  to  the 
nobles,  which  had  been  rejected  for  Kuasia  was  applied  to  Poland  in  its  harshest 

form,  and  Milimine,  its  author,  was  entrusted  with  its  execution When 

Miliutine  left  for  St.  Petersburg,  he  furnished  Prince  Zcherkassky  with  almoat 
unlimited  power  to  carry  on  his  plan.*'* 

It  results  from  this  passage,  that  however  abominable  Socialism  may 
theoretically  appear  tq  the  Russian  Governmentj  still  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  may  serve  some  of  its  purposes.  This  cousideratloti  avails 
also  to  eptplain  its  behaviour  in  Bulgaria, 

"  The  sjime  was  the  cose,'*  says  the  Russian  author  just  quoted,  *'  witlj  the 
pemodelling  of  the  agrarian  system  and  of  the  local  communal  administration  (of 
Bulgaria).  Guided  by  bis  Polish  experience,  Zcherkassky  had  drawn  op  a  plan 
the  object  of  which  was  to  e^rpropriate  altogether  the  nristocracy  of  the  so-called 
Tchorbadji^  who  had  grown  up  under  Greco-Turkisli  influence,  and  who,  as 
possessors  and  farmers  of  the  crown  lands  and  Yakuf  estates,  were  the  lords  of 
the  rural  comaiunes,  while  as  magistrates  and  tax-farmers  they  fleeced  the  people 
right  and  left.  The  will  and  energy  required  to  carry  out  this  object  of  whole- 
sale expropriation  were  not  wanting,  of  course,  in  the  man  who  had  recklessly 
trampled  on  the  clerg)'  and  nobility  of  Poland.*'! 

By  so  hehaving,  the   Russian    Government    has  only  done    what 
ilichelet,  as  long  ago  as  1851^  said  it  would  do* 
K^^Such  is  Russian  propagandianij  varying  constantly  according  to  the 
'WBerent   peoples    and    countries.       Yesterday  it    said  to   nSj    '  I   am 
Christianity  /  to-morrow  it  may  say,  '  I  am  Socialism.'  '*% 

Yet,  whatever  ability  or  unscrupulousuess  the  Russian  Government 
may  display  in  order  to  appear,  not  only  as  the  political  defender  of  all 
Slavs,  but  also  as  the  protector  of  their  labouring  classes,  it  meets  on 
this  last  jmint  with  a  formidable  rivalry.  The  Russian  non-official 
Socialists  take  care  to  prevent  their  fellow  Socialist  Slavs  from  either 
listening  to  its  tempting  proposals,  or  believing  in  any  of  its  promises. 
Nor  is  the  task  very  difficult.  They  need  only  point  to  the  prosecutions  of 
which  they  are  the  object  in  Russia;  to  the  prohibition  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  printing,  with  a  few  illusory  exceptions,  or  introducing  into  the 
Empire  any  book  in  Little  Russian,  a  language  spoken  by  a  people  of  four- 
teen millions ;§  to  the  persecution  exercised  against  the  Polish  language; 
to  the  administrative  measures  which  attended  Prince  Tcherkasky^s 
agrarian  reform  and  the  like,||  With  regard  to  the  experience  made  by 
Bulgaria,  they  need  only  remind  their  fellow  Socialist  Slavs  that — 

*  *'K»x88iA  Bef fire  aud  After  the  War."  By  the  aothor  of  "Society  of  St  Fetoreburg** 
( Jttl.  £ckhAnl).  pp.  146-9.    London  :  Longmiuiii,  ISSO. 

t  Ibid,  p.  170.  X  MicheM  <  Juleg)  i  ♦'  Kosciusko/*  xv.  p.  126. 

I  XJkas©  18-30  Kai,  187C. 

'  it  Mttoh  iafornmtion  coQceming  PoUiid  is  to  be  fotmd  in  ike  work  of  Father  Leicceor,  of  the 
Pam  Oratory,  **  UKglise  cntboliq^o  en  Fologue/'  PwnB:  Plon,  1876.  In  1878  appeared 
in  Lemberg  a  work  with  the  title,  **  Czasy  K«ron*,  W.  XIX.  wicku,  pod  rzadem  Moakicw^ 
TOL.  XU  Y 
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'*  Not  one  of  the  educated  Bulgarians  who  tendered  tlieir  services  to  the  Russian 
Government  received  a  post  of  any  importance.  The  authorities  had  settled, 
oace  for  all,  that  this  people  were  tit  for  nothing ;  that  the  ideii  of  granting  a 
constitution  was  absurd ;  and  timt  a  strong  Russian  dictatorship  was  wanted  to 
develop  among  their  Bulgarian  *  brethren'  the  capacity  for  genuine  Slavonic 
freedom."* 

Passing  away  from  this  point,  the  following  conclusion  of  a  criticism 
of  Prince  Tcherkasky^s  administration  in  Bulgaria »  from  the  Geneva 
Socialist  paper,  Obschirm  (The  Commune),  may  be  given  as  a  comprehen- 
sive specimen  of  their  line  of  argument — 

"  It  is  not  the  bloody  hands  of  these  perpetrators  [the  Russian  liberators]  that 
can  build  up  the  true  liberty  of  the  Slav  nations.  For  such  a  work  as  this, 
another  way  of  looking  at  the  world  [mirosoza^tsame)  is  required,  other  hands 
are  needed.  This  new  way  of  looking  at  the  world  is  already  begun  in  Russia 
.  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of  the  *  Liberators ;'  it  is  already  born  also  among  the 
other  Slavs,  and  the  first  act  of  those  who  have  adopted  it  will  be  that  of  freeing 
themselves,  their  neighbourSy  and  their  country  from  the  system  of  the  benefactors 
and  liberators,  just  as,  in  the  bloody  year  of  its  misfortunes,  the  first  act  of  the 
popular  movement  in  France  was  that  of  castmg  down  the  prevaricator,  though, 
like  our  ]^>crj)etrators,  he  also  had  fought  for  the  independence  of  another  counlrv, 
Italy/^t 

Nor  does  the  Russian  non-ofEciai  Socialist  propagandism  prove 
ineffectual  to  cheek  the  official  one,  The  instance  I  am  f^oing  to  relate 
concerning  Poland  is  the  more  deserving  our  attention,  because,  if 
Herzen's  jirogramme  has  found  adherents  there,  it  has  conquered  the 
greatest  of  all  difficulties,  at  least  as  regards  the  relations  of  Russia  with 
the  other  Slavs ;  and  the  reflection  forces  itself  on  the  mind  that  such  a 
victory  cannot  be  explained  but  by  the  inherent  power  of  the  ideas 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  programme  itself* 

On  Nov.  29,  1880,  was  celebrated  in  the  Schiess  Hall  at  Geneva  the 
SOth  anniversary  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830,  From  the  accotint 
iven  by  the  Rovuosc^  I  shall  quote  only  two  extracts : — 

"  I  do  UQ%  know,"  said  Vera  Zassoulich :  **  whether  t3ie  national  question  doea 
[interfere  with  the  action  of  Polish  Socialists;  the  special  conditions  under  which 

lliey  must  work  are  unknown  to  me.  But  this  I  know,  that  Socialism  has  allowed 
t  Poles  and  Httssians  to  forget  that  instinctive  mutual  hatred  which  they  have,  as 

it  were,  sucked  with  their  mothers  nulk  and  turned  into  their  own  blood/*| 

This   reconciliation  was  thus    explained,   in    the  same  journal^   by 

Varynski : — 

**  Mutual  relations  between  Polish  and  Russian  revolutionists  are  not  of  a 

recent  date But  Tsar  ism,  the  common  enemy,  entered  into  alliance  with 

Polish  revolutionists  dreaming  of  the  past,  and  Russian  revolutionists  looking 
into  the  future. 

mkim  ein^U  ostaiDieohtvile  vmx  W.  dyecczTi  ChelmBkie] :''_''  The  Times  of  Nero  iji  the  Klne- 
Iteenth  Century  trnder  the  Mascovite  Government ;  or  the  Last  &I omenta  of  the  Uaion  in 

\  DioocM  of  KhdtEt,'*  by  J.P«  B.  It  would  reatdt  from  the  doctuiieDts  quoti^d  in  the  work 
thftt  the  R una! fin  Government  did  not  intend  to  persecute^  but  to  tibemte^ 

•  «'  IluBsia  Before  Rod  After  the  W«.r/'  p,  170,  and  folL 

t  ikrttdo  by  W  Chorkesoff  ia  the  Obgdtina,  p.  2ti,    Gener&t  1878. 

t  Rotno$c  (Bgidit^),  November,  1$90,  p.  12. 
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*'  The  rising  of  Socialism  in  Russia  and  Poland  has  thorouglily  changed  these 
relations*  From  the  merely  passive  part  which  Poland  has  constiuitly  played  in 
the  European  movement,  that  of  defending  Europe  against  the  Muscovite  cologsus, 
she  passes  now  to  play  an  active  part  in  it ;  she  enters  into  the  ranks  of  that  army 
which  is  fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  proletarians.  Our  companions,  the 
"Rassians^  have  taken  on  themselves  the  active  war  against  despotiam.  Poles  and 
Rusdans,  Polish  and  Russian  Socialists  are  no  more  now  the  children  of  two 
isonntries  hostile  to  each  other,  bound  together  by  a  tie  of  imperious  necessity; 
they  are  children  of  one  common  country,  far  more  unfortunate  than  Poland 
herse  If —prole  tariate ." 

There  is  no  need  of  further  quotations.  I  will  only  remark,  by  the 
way^  that,  according  to  the  Rovnosc  itself,  Polish  Socialism,  which  iu 
1863  was  merely  a  "  foreign  seed  '*  {tudze  ziamo),  was,  at  the  end  of  1881, 
still  '* young  and  newly  born"  {mlody  i  nawopowstajacy).  And  I  cannot 
but  profit  by  the  occasion  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  noble  protest 
made  by  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Polish  emigration 
in  Paris,  against  the  participation  of  some  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  Paris  Commune  of  187L 

In  conclusion,  and  to  return  to  our  paint,  the  non-Russian  Slavs  are 
the  object  of  a  double  intense  affection :  that  of  the  Russian  Government, 
which  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the  condition  of  their  labouring 
classes,  and  that  of  the  Russian  non-oBBcial  Socialists,  who  cannot  bear 
to  be  outrun  in  the  loving  race  by  their  Government.  This  fact 
may,  perhaps,  plead  for  many  a  deportation  to  Siberia,  and  for  other 
severities. 

Jealousy  may  account  for  many  strange  things.  It  has  long  been 
understood  that  to  be  supplanted  by  a  rival  in  love  is  enough  to  make 
a  mau  turn  mad. 


^  Michelct's  *'  Kosciusko^'  appeared,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  Paris 
Evenement,  from  August  17,  to  September  17,  1851.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventh  chapter  the  Russian  people  are  there  thus  defined  :  "  What 
are,  then,  this  people  ?  Are  they  humanity  ?  Are  they  Nature  ? 
Are  they  a  rudimentary^  and  unorganized  element  ?  Arc  they  sand  or 
dostj  like  that  in  which  during  three  months  the  Russian  soil  is  lifted 
ap  and  made  volatile  ?  Are  they  water,  like  that  which  during  the 
rest  of  the  year — first  as  water,  then  as  ice,  and  then  as  mud — changes 
that  melancholy  country  into  a  boundless  marsh  ? 

"  No,  compared  with  the  Russian  people,  sand  is  solid  and  water   is 
not  deceitful."* 

And  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Eight  wc  read :  "  A  profound  and  admirable 
definition  has  been  given  of  Russia :  That  dissolving  force,  that  cold 
poison  which,  by  degrees,  is  made  to  circulate  through  the  whole  body, 
slackening  the  sinews  of  life,  disheartening  its  future  victims,  and 
delivering  them  up  without  defence.  Russia,  in  a  wordj  has  beea 
defined  as  the  Cholera  Morbus.'*-^ 
•  ♦*  Legendes  dcmocratiques  du  Nord  :**  Koftciaako,  p.  GO.  +  Ihid.  p.  55. 
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Michelet^s  words  express  the  current  opinion  about  Russia  throughout 
Europe  in  1851,  a  statement  which  might  be  easily  supported  by 
iUustrations  taken  from  writers  of  various  countries.  It  will  be  enough 
to  quote  Herzen's  first  words,  in  his  reply  to  the  French  writer ; — 
"  Dear  Sir, — You  stand  too  high  in  the  opinion  of  all  thinking  men,  and 
every  word  issued  from  your  noble  pen  is  received  by  the  democracy 
of  Europe  with  too  complete  and  too  well-deserved  trust,  for  it  to  be 
possible  for  me  to  remain  in  sileuce  about  things  connected  with  my 
most  intimate  convictions,  and  leave  without  any  answer  your  charac- 
teristics of  the  Russian  people/^ 

The  reader  can  now  measure  the  gigantic  task  Herzen  took  on  him- 
self,  that  of  reconciling  and  making  acceptable  to  the  democracy  of 
Europe  the  Cholera  Morbus,  Prince  von  Bismarck,  with  all  his  power, 
an  ine:ihau8tiblc  "  reptile  fund,"  and  the  first  army  in  the  world,  would 
have  shrunk  from  the.  attempt;  Herzen,  an  exile  with  no  social  position 
of  importanecj  with  but  his  pen  and  the  inherent  power  of  his  idea, 
dared  to  make  the  attempt,  and  he  succeeded. 

Whilst  we  arc  writing  this  essay,  the  papers  arc  filled  with  reports 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Russian  Government  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment among  the  different  Powers  to  the  effect  that  Russian  Socialists 
should  not  continue  to  find  abroad,  besides  impunity,  assistance  and  sup- 
port in  planning  and  directing  fresh  conspiracies  at  home.  The  way 
in  which  Hartmann,  already  in  the  hands  of  justice,  could  leave  France, 
and  find  security  in  England,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The  prosecution  of 
the  Freiheii,  and  the  tone  in  which  the  Socialists  of  Europe  announced 
and  greeted  the  assassination  of  the  Tsar,  sufficiently  show  how  far 
Russian  Socialists  have  succeeded  in  conquering  the  sympathies  of  those 
in  Western  Europe*  Herzen 's  prophecy  :  '^  Socialism  will  unite  the  two 
fractions,  the  European  revolutionary  with  the  Fanslavonian  "  has  it, 
then,  been  already  fulfilled  ? 

But  Herzen's  programme  implied  more  than  this.  In  the  mind  of 
the  deep-thinking,  far- seeing  agitator,  Socialist  Russia  must  not  only 
become  one  of  the  main  stays  and  chief  supports  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment of  Europe,  but  ought  also  to  succeed  in  gaining  such  influcnco 
among  the  democracy  of  Europe  as  to  possess  the  virtual  leadership  of 
the  movement  itself. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  angel  of  petroleum,  Miss  Louise 
Michel,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  faithful  mouthpiece  of  the  most 
advanced  Socialism  ;  but,  in  December  last,  she  publicly  declared,  at  a 
meeting  Ijeld  in  the  theatre  Oberkampf,  in  Paris,  ^*  C^est  de  la  Russie 
que  me  vient  le  souffle  glace  qui  me  pousse  en  avant," 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  Socialist  paper,  Rabolnik  (The  Work- 
man),  of  Geneva,  published  in  its  fourth  issue  of  April,  1875,  a  letter  in 
which  the  Geneva  "Section  for  the  Spreading  of  the  International  Working 
Men's  A^oviation-*  thus  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  new  organ 
of  the  Russian  democracy :   "  We,  a  Society  chiefly  composed  of  men 
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-who  took  part  ia  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871,  have  uQanimousslj  desired 
to  express  to  you  our  sympathy.  ,  .  .  We  hope  that  Russia^  which 
has  always  given  us  a  large  number  of  strong  and  brave  warriors  for 
the  great  cause  of  liberty,  will  soon  become  one  of  ike  chief  laboratories 
of  that  mighty  insurrection  of  all  the  peoples  which  alone  can  finally 
-deliver  the  labouring  classes/' 

But  the  field  where  the  action  and  influence  of  Eussian  Socialism 
have  been  most  prominent  is  the  Inter naiional,  A  Russian,  Michael 
Bakunin,  disputed  the  direction  of  it  with  its  very  founder,  Karl  Marx^ 
and  created,  in  its  bosom,  the  "  Alliance  Internationale  de  la  Democratic 
Socialiste,"  of  vvhichj  of  course,  he  constituted  himself  the  head.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  ^^  Alliance"  was  disavowed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  International  held  at  the  Hague,  1872,  which,  besides,  in  the  sitting 
of  September  7,  excluded  from  its  bosom  Bakunin  himself.  Whether, 
and  how  far,  this  expulsion  has  been  a  disgrace  for  the  Russian  agitator, 
is  told  us  by  a  leader  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Italy  :■ — 

**The  result  of  the  battle  fouglit  at  the  Congreaa  of  the  Hague,"  says  Gaocchi 
Viani,  "  has  been  that  of  dividing,  without  lurther  regard  and  delay,  the 
International  into  two  great  and  quite  separate  branches;  that  of  tlie  Socialists 
who  keep  to  the  principle  of  authority  on  one  sidt;,  and  that  of  the  Anarchical 
Socialists  on  the  other.  ....  Apparently  the  party  less  wounded  in  the  struggle 
was  the  ^Authoritative  Communistic'  {UommuniBtivo  auloritario)y  inspired  by  Karl 
3(arx,  but  the  victory,  if  carefully  looked  into^  has  only  been  a  victory  of  Pyrrhu3, 
The  party  which,  though  legally  and  apparently  succuinljing,  was  in  reahty 

victorious,  ia  that  ot'  tiie  *  Anarchists/  called  alao  *  Autonomist-federals/ 

inspired  by  Michael  Bakunin/' 

Only  one  year  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  two  Congresses  held  at  Geneva 
(lat  and  8th  of  Septcniherj  1873),  the  ^^  anti-authoritative"  branch  of 
the  International — that  is,  that  of  the  "  Autonomist-federals'*^ — was  still 
the  more  numerous  and  more  diffused.* 

As  every  reader  is  not  bound  to  be  eonversant  with  the  special 
dictionary  of  Socialist  publications,  I  beg  to  add  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion of  the  important  statement  I  have  just  quoted. 

Whilst  all  agree  m  aiming  at  a  soeial-ecouomical  revolution,  the 
result  of  which  w^ould  be  the  disappearance  of  the  distinction  between 
proprietors  and  proletarians,  and  the  transformation  of  society  into  an 
dissociation  of  men,  all  having  equal  rights  and  duties,  and  possessing 
everything  in  common,  Socialists  arc  still  at  variance  as  to  that 
organization  through  which  the  lookcd-for  transformation  has  to  be 
accomplished,  and  in  which  the  future  orgauizatiou  of  society  ought  to 
be,  as  it  were,  embodied. 

According  to  the  German  school,  represented  by  Karl  JIarx,  this 
organization,  or  "  Being,''  ought  to  be  the  State.  According  to  the 
Rassian  school,  represented  by  Bakunin,  it  ought  to  be  a  "federation 
of  the  free  unions  of  working  men,^'  after  the  model  of  the  Russian 
Mir  (Rural   Commune),  as   regards   the   peasant   labourersj  and  of  the 

•  Qnocchi  Vuuii,  *'  Lo  tr«  luteriuusioajvie,"  pp.  2,  3, 
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KuBsian  Ariel  (Association  of  Artisans),  as  regards  the  working-men  of 
the  towns.  According  to  the  German  systenij  future  society  ought  to 
be  constituted  into  a  Socialist  "  Monarchy  f*  according  to  the  Russian 
system  it  ought  to  result  in  '*  a  Confederation  of  Autonomous  Com* 
mnnea/^  These  are  the  main  lines  of  theoretical  Socialism ;  we  need 
not  enter  here  into  further  divisions* 

The  following  quotation  from  Baknnin  will  serve  to  elucidate  the 
distinction ; — 

**  Cominunism  "  (the  system  of  Marx)  **I  abhor/  says  Baknnin,  **b€canflO  it 
concentrates  all  the  strength  of  society  in  the  State,  and  squanders  that  strength 
in  its  service ;  because  it  places  all  property  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  whereas 
my  principle  is  the  aboHtion  of  tlie  State  itself,  I  want  the  organization  ot 
society,  and  the  distribution  of  property,  to  proceed  upwards  from  below  by  the 
free  voice  of  society  itself;  not  downwards  frotn  above  by  the  dictates  of 
author  ity/** 

But  to  return.  One  year  after  the  death  of  Bakunin  (July,  1876)^ 
the  Geneva  Travailhur' — the  organ  of  the  Anarchist  branch  of  the 
Iniernafmnaf — published  a  correspondence  from  Moscow.  The  reader 
will  appreciate  the  bearing  of  the  following  passage  : — 

**Who  made  himself  the  apostle  of  the  anti-State  {antt-etatistes)  ideas  in 
Europe  ?— A  Kussian,  Bakunin.  I  am  very  far  from  raising  a  question  of  natiooal 
merit  among  the  Socialists  of  tiie  different  peoples.  I  only  intend  to  demonstrate 
that  neither  chance  nor  mere  fancy  has  impelled  a  Husaian  to  propagate 
anarchy,  whilst  other  thinkers^  putting  aside  these  ideas,  were  busying  themselves 
with  mutualismj  the  Bank  of  the  people,  and  the  Hke/*t 

Accordingly^  European  Socialism  is  divided  into  two  different 
schools^ — the  one  German  and  the  other  Russian, — and  I  need  hardly 
remark  that  the  true  rulers  of  nations  are  those  who  succeed  in  making 
them  think  as  they  wish  them  to  do.  Now  one  could  easily  till  many 
pages  with  abstracts  from  Socialist  papers  of  various  countries,  implying 
avowals  of  the  mastership  already  exercised  by  Russian  Socialists  over 
the  tendencies  and  direction  of  Western  Socialism.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Eivlsfa  Interna ziojiale  del  Socialismo  acknowledges  Bakunin  as  the 
originator  of  the  fighting  Socialist  literature  of  Italy,  and  remarks  that, 
'^  from  that  time  (about  1868)  the  Slav  Socialist  thought  has  *  inter- 
nationalized' itself  with  the  Italian  Socialist  thonght."J 

This  one  quotation  may  stand  for  a  thousand. 

The  National  Reformer,  in  its  issue  of  April  4,  I880j  called  the 
attention  of  its  readers  to  an  article  signed^  "  Scrutator/'  which  had 
just  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  the  same  month,  under 
the  title,  '*The  Outlook  of  Europe/' 

"  Our  anonymous  essayist,"  said  Mr.  Bradlaugh^s  paper,  "  concludes 

♦    Peace  And  Liberty  tbiigress,  held  at  Berne,  8ept,  1S6S. 

t  Le  TravaUlcur,  Auguit,  1877, 

t  JiirUta  Jntemammah  tUt  Social  itm^^  Milaacs  Agottto*  1860,  p.  H. 

I  miist  be  pardoDed  for  bavia^  created  an  Ea^liah  word.    I  ooiUd  not  tnuislat'  ^i* 

the  onmnal  ItaliAti ;  which,  lot  it  bo  rtmuu-ked,  u  just  am  much  Itaiiiui  as  my  cui  >g 

ooe  IB  Engliah.  8ocialiim  boa  cert&iiily  Already  enriched,  if  not  the  peoplei  ut  i^a-i  lu^ 
dictioiuuies. 
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that  the  Socialism  of  Germany  ^  is  more  immediately  menacing  the 
peace  of  Europe  than  the  Nihilism  of  Russia/*  Whoever  may  be  the 
irriter,  he  is  well  informed,  vigorous,  and  far-seeing.  All  would  do  well 
to  master  his  statement/'  The  National  Reformer  stands  in  too  close 
'a  connection  with  the  general  Socialist  movement  of  Europe  not  to  be 
considered  as  possessing  much  authority  when  emphasizing  some 
particular  publication  or  some  special  statement.  It  follows  that  if 
German  Socialism  is,  even  alone,  a  danger  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
this  danger  is  undoubtedly  increased  by  au  alliance  between  Grerman 
and  iiussian  Socialism.  Now  this  alliance  seems  to  be,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  as  complete  as  possible.  In  September,  1880,  a  Congress 
of  the  German  Social  Democracy  was  held  at  Wydcn,  in  Switzerland* 
The  editors  of  the  Tchermi  Ptredel^  tbe  Geneva  organ  of  the  liussiau 
'*  Social  Federalists,^*  addressed  to  the  Congress  a  letter  of  adhesion, 
from  which  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  following  lines  :^ — 

"Russian  Socialists  have  never  forgotten  that  their  aims  are  altogetber  {im 
Gr&ssen  und  Ganzm)  identical  with  those  of  the  Socialists  of  all  civilized  countries, 
and,  consequently,  also  with  those  of  the  Social  Democnita  of  Germany.  Hence 
Russian  Socialists,  in  spite  of  some  differences  of  opinions  as  to  the  practical  part 
of  the  programme^  have  always  followed,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  the  development 
of  Grerman  Socialism.  Moreover,  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  two  countries, 
and  the  intimate  reactionary  alliance  between  their  govemmenta,  creates  the 
necessity  of  an  alliance  n4}  less  intiiiuiU  betweeu  the  Socialists  of  Germuny  and 
those  of  Russia.  For  this,  also,  the  result  of  your  struggle  must  necessarily 
excite  our  deepest  interest,  Wg  know  that  your  victory  will  be  the  sign  for  the 
outbreak  of  that  universal  social  revolution  to  which  we  also  devote  our  forces ; 
we  know  that  if  you  succumb^  our  hope  is  again  put  oif  to  a  distant  period."* 

To  this  letter  the  Congress  replied  as  follows  : — 

'*  As  the  German  Social  Democracy  welcomes  with  an  entire  sympathy  every 
movement  tending  to  the  social  and  political  freedom  of  the  peoples,  this  evidently 
applies  also  to  those  who^  under  the  name  of  *  Nihilists,'  work  for  the  liberty  of 
the  Uussian  people,  though  their  mode  of  action,  suggested  by  the  peculiar 
condition  af  Russia,  is  not  appropriate  for  Germaay,"t 

One  might  be  led  to  believe,  from  this  exchange  of  sympathies,  that 
German  and  Russian  Socialism,  or  rather  schools  of  Socialismj  are 
quite  on  an  equal  footing.  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  Russiau  has 
far  more  chances  of  success,  both  for  the  way  in  which  its  leaders 
behave,  and  for  some  peculiar  advantages  of  its  programme.  Let  me 
add  some  words  on  each  point. 

Courage^  boldness,  contempt  of  torture  and  deaths  have  always 
exercised,  even  independently  of  further  considerations^^  a  kind  of 
fascination  on  the  masses.  The  surest  way  of  promoting  the  triumph 
of  a  cause,  political  or  religious,  is  to  make  martyrs  for  it ;  just  as  the 
best  means  of  discrediting  it,  is  that  of  casting  on  its  leaders  the  brand 
of  cowardice.  Now  Russia  is,  par  e^tceiitnce,  the  country  of  martyrs  for 
every  possible  cause;  since  it  may   even   boast   of  the  peculiarity  of 

♦    **ProtokoU  de«  Kongre«»e8  der  deut«chen  Sozialdoiuokratie  Abgulialten  auf  Scblosi 
Wydca  en  der  Schweiz,"  vom.  20,  bia  23  Autfiiit>  18S0,  Pp.  U-13.     Zurich,  UcrteQ,  1S80. 
t  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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}iavii]g  produced  a  class  of  martyrs  quite  unheard-of  in  any  other 
country,  '^  Martyrs  for  the  Beard,"*  As  was  then  to  be  expected, 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  vigorous  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  Russian  Socialists,  and  the  sedate  revolutionary  acta  of  the  German, 
could  not  fail  to  excite,  against  the  latter,  feelings  of  impatience  which 
very  soon  turned  into  discontent  and  open  hostility.  The  publication 
of  the  London  Frdheit  was  nothing  else  but  a  protest  against  what  its 
editor,  the  now  notorious  Most,  stigmatized  as  the  "  cowardice"  of 
the  German  Social  Democrats.  We  read  in  the  Russian  Socialist 
paper,  Tchernit  Peredel  of  September,  1880,  an  article  from  M.  Most, 
where  he  advocates  all  means  \\hich  may  serve  to  speedily  attain  the 
purpose  of  social  revolution,  and  quotes  analogous  declarations  made  in 
the  Freihtfii  of  February  28,  1880,  ending  with  these  words  :  *'To  sum 
np,  we  (of  the  Freihett)  are  the  '  revolutionary'  Social  Democracy,  they 
(of  the  Social  Dermcrat)  are  ^  progressist^  Socialists,  Hence  there  is 
between  ourselves  and  them  very  little  in  common," 

These  words  betray  the  deep  division  existing  in  the  camp  of  German 
democracy,  and  division  is  not  an  clement  of  strength.  Moreover,  by 
disavowing  i\iGi  publication  of  the  Freihett,  and  excluding  Most  from 
their  ranks,  the  Congress  of  the  German  democracy  held  at  Wyden  has, 
as  it  were,  made  of  him  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  bis  adherents.  Finally, 
the  way  in  which  Most  greeted  the  assassination  of  the  Tsar,  the  con- 
sequent prosecution  of  his  paper,  and  his  imprisonment,  whilst  bringing 
him  and  his  partisans  still  nearer  to  the  Russian  Socialists,  and  pro* 
curing  for  him  the  sympathies  of  all  those  who,  in  France  and  els^ 
where^  extolled  the  murderers,  have  certainly  not  contributed  toenbance^ 
before  the  impatient  Socialists  of  Europe,  either  the  party  of  the 
German  Socialist  school,  nor  the  course  adopted  by  its  leaders. 

And  a  confirmation,  if  need  there  be,  of  our  opinion,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  recent  pamphlet  of  M.  Dragomanov,  ''  Le  Tyrannicide  en  Russie  et 
I'Action  de  FEurope  occideotale,"  where  the  famous  Ukranian  agitator, 
calmly  discussiog  the  situation,  warns  Europe  against  the  epidemic 
contagion  of  political  assassination,  and  points  to  the  important  fact  that, 
whilst  mere  Socialist  Enropean  schemes  cannot  have  as  yet  any  influence 
on  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  the  means  adopted  by  the 
Russian  revolutionists  now  engaged  in  the  political  struggle,  in  oi*der  to 
free  tliemselves  from  autocracy,  may  well  communicate  to  Europe 
"  their  sanguinary  character,  and  excite  those  instincts,  proceeding  more 
from  passion  than  from  reason,  which  are  always  to  be  found  among 
disinherited  classes  even  in  the  most  civilized  countnes*"t 

This  is,  for  the  present  at  least,   the   strongest   point   of  Rtis.^ian 


♦  F'         '      J  ition  concerning  the  relations  of  the  Rusm 
il^^  *'  the  vVlphahetical  lie^iater  of  tbe  lirst  i^> 

t^ikihi  I'l  Dec.  Ifi25j  at  the  riibnc   --Tsojwga  u  - 

t    '  '%    *' Le    Tyratinianle  vn    KcMie,'*    p.    11^ 

Mft/utti  {  omaitn.    A  uiuat  iiitereatini(  auiuoiary  v\ 

riwrf  of  April  22,  18-51, 
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Socialism^  and  the  one  which  is  likely  gradually,  but  steadily,  to  iacrease 
its  |»re?aleuce  over  that  of  GermaAy.  We  are  told,  it  is  truc^  that  German 
Socialism  has  spread  its  roots  far  and  wide  among  the  raassesj  whilst 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Russian.  But  we  are  living  at  an  epoch 
when  a  few  years,  sometimes  a  few  months^  are  enough  to  create  new 
feelings,  or  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  feelings  of  a  nation. 
Moreover,  if  the  immediaie  aim  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
is,  as  yet,  rather  political  than  social,  one  must  not  forget  that  its  final 
aim  is  the  social  economical  transformation  of  Russia.  Yerj  soon 
Russia  wilt  have  to  face  the  solution  of  the  great  and  momentous 
problems  created  by  the  way  in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  Serfs 
has  been  carried  on,  and  let  it  be  remarked  that  there  is  not  a  single 
peasant  who  has  not  some  interest  in  the  solution  of  these  problems* 
This  is  the  same  as  to  say  that,  once  the  political  revolution  is  accom- 
plished, the  whole  Russian  nation  will  have  to  be  engaged  in  the  Social 
revolution. 

Yet,  this  very  expression,  "  Social  revolution/^  exact  as  it  may  be  to 
designate  the  economical  transformation  of  society  in  Western  Europe, 
can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Russia.  Let  us  listen  to  a  com* 
petent  authority: — 

"  The  Slavs,^^  says  again  the  Italian  Socialist  quoted  above,  *^  whilst 
defending  the  collective  property  of  the  soil,  and  the  inalienability  of  the 
laud  allotted  to  the  peasants,  are  but  Consermlivts,  whilst  the  other 
peoples,  for  instance  the  Italian,  for  doing  the  same  are  radically 
Socialist  revoiutwnaryJ** 

The  reason  is  obvious;  one  is  "  conservative^'  when  one  keeps  what  oue 
possesses;  one  is  "revolutionary*'  when  one  changes  what  one  possesses 
into  what  one  possesses  not.  Now  the  collective  property  of  the  soil, 
and  the  inalienability  of  the  land  allotted  among  the  peasants,  are  already 
to  be  found  in  that  Russian  Commune  (Mir),  already  mentioned  above, 
of  which  Count  de  Cavour  is  said  to  have  predicted  that  it  will  create 
more  dangers  to  Western  Europe  than  any  army.  The  official  definition 
of  the  enjoyment  in  common  {ohscJnnuoe  polzovanie)  of  this  Commune  is 
worth  quoting,  as  entirely  agreeing  with  what  is  the  avowed  end  of  all 
Socialists. 

"Enjoyment  in  common,"  thus  runs  the  definition,  "  is  the  mode  of 
enjoyment  regulated  by  custom,  by  virtue  of  which  the  soil  is  divided, 
or  allotted,  from  time  to  time  among  the  peasants ;  either  by  head,  by 
iiaglo^  or  otherwise,  joint  responsibility  being  imposed  upon  all  for  tlie 
fulfilment  of  the  obligations  attached  to  the  occupancy." 

But  in  Russia  this  "eujoyraent  in  common*^  already  applies  to  all 
the  land  not  belongiug  to  the  Crown  and  the  landlords.  It  follows 
that  for  Russia  what  is  commonly  called  ^'  social  economical  revolution^* 
would  only  be  the  application  to  tlic  whole  country  of  a  system  of  land 
tenure  there  in  existence  for  centuries,  and  in  which,  moreover,  is  already 
t*  GD(M>chi  Viaiii,  ''  Le  tre  lotemszioa&k,*'  p,  12J>, 
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en^agi2d  the  vast  majority,  not  to  say  nearly  all,  of  the  Russian 
population.  Accordingly^  whilst  German  Socialism  is  still  in  the  period 
of  theories,  the  Russian  is  fully  entered  into  that  of  faeta^  which  again — 
wiren  one  remembers  that  patience  is  not  the  conmioneot  of  virtues — is 
a  great  advantage  over  the  German  Socialiam. 

**  Bo  on  your  guard,  make  sacrifices,  you  proprietors  of  Germany/'  says  a 
(ierman  to  his  feliow-countrymen ;  ''conciliate  the  workmen  by  such  reforms 
iu  will  retider  their  native  couotry  dear  to  them,  else  they  will  welcome  the 
ItuBsjana  as  *  liberators.'  ,  ,  .  *  Do  you  believe  the  German  proletarian  is  hkely  to 
prelo.r  renmining  proletarian  under  a  German  lord,  or  a  German,  if  not  a  Jew, 
lund  proprietor,  rnther  tlmn  become  *  collective '  co-proprietor  with  the  Taars  ? 
'  I  do  not  believe  so.'** 

So  much  has  been  published  even  in  England  about  the  Russian  Mir, 
that  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader,  for  further  information,  to  the  various 
books  where  this  important  subject  \im  been  diligently  and  extensively 
diitcussed^t  It  is  enough  for  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  remark  thatj  what- 
ever tlie  theoretical  objections  to  the  introduction  into  Western  Europe 
of  the  Russian  system  may  be^  it  is  still  making  its  way  more,  perhaps, 
than  is  generally  believed.  The  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  Socialists 
arc,  as  we  gather  from  several  publications,  in  favour  of  the  Euasian 
system.  Even  in  Germany  this  system  is  gaining  adherents,  and, 
whilst  HiLssian  Socialists  sneer  at  any  attempt  to  reconcile  by  a  German 
VolkS'Staat  what,  in  tlieir  eyes,  is  irreconcilable — that  is,  State  and 
people — the  Munich  ISocialist  paper,  Zeiigewt,  takes  for  its  programme, 
*'  The  Free  Confederation  of  the  Groups  of  the  Communes/^  The  reader, 
moreover,  will  not  have  forgotten  that  on  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
Paris  Commune  (18th  Marehi  1880),  Hartmann  publicly  expressed,  at  a 
So<  ialistic  meeting  held  in  London,  the  hope  that  the  Paris  Commune 
would  be  the  starting-point  of  the  general  confederation  of  the  Com- 
munes throughout  all  Europe,  Finally,  nowhere  does  history  prove 
tliut  the  triumph  of  a  political  or  social  scheme  is  in  proportion  to  ita 
reasonableness  or  its  practical  applicability ;  when  society  is  in  a  state 
of  feverish  uneasiness  it  accepts  the  first  change  offered  to  it  as  a  relief* 
Like  a  sick  man, 

'*  Col  volger  fianoo  tX  auo  dolor  &  wjUermo'*  {DaMt), 

VI. 

*'  Ah  !  we  have  you  now !"  said  Raoul  Rigault,  the  well-known 
member  of  the  Paris  Commune,  to  Mgr.  Darboy,  when  the  Archbishop 
arrived  at  the  prison,  "  lot*  have  been  the  masters  these  1800  years. 
Our  turn  is  come,  but  toe  shall  treat  you  better  than  you  treated  um. 
Instead  of  burning  you,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  shooting  you.'^ 

•  O'Mean  Kiraoe  Raniiay)  i  **TLe  Bella  of  tbe  SAiiLtuAry/*  \k  288.  Mgr  Darboy.  Lott- 
don :  Bumji  Aiid  Odtefl,  1879. 

t  Meyer  (Kiululjib):  ''  Der  EiauicipatioiiBkampf "  &c.»  torn.  u.  pp,  399-401.  Barlii^ 
1874  75. 

%  H«««  aBioiig«tb«nv  L»veleye  (Emile  de)^  "  Primitive  Property."^  \jonAon^  1878;  lad 
tho  *rtiolo  of  M.  Punobor,  cm  the  **  Syfttonu  of  Uwid  Tenure/'  publiabed  Uy  the  CoUkn 
l!liih,  Umclon,   1870. 
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It  would  resultj  from  tbis  comprehensive  epitome  of  tlie  whole 
Christian  history,  that  the  Church,  embodied  in  Mgr.  Darboy^  had 
done  nothing  else,  during  eighteen  centuries^  but  burn  the  people ; 
and  the  people^  even  at  periods  like  those  of  the  Keforraation  and  the 
great  French  RevolutioDj  had  done  nothing  else  but  meekly,  gently^ 
and  sweetly  allow  themselves  to  be  burnt  by  the  Church.  And 
Raoul  Eigault  takes,  moreover,  to  himself  the  credit  of  generosity 
for  only  shooting  instead  of  burning  a  man  guilty  of  a  people-burning 
Career,  begun  as  cai-ly  as  some  seventeen  hundred  years  before  the 
offender  was  born  ! 

The  Archbishop  did  not  betray  any  personal  resentment,  and  we  are, 
moreover,  informed  by  Mr.  Washburne,  the  American  ambassador  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  that,  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  illustrious 
prisoner,  though — 

**  Appreciating  his  critical  situation,  and  being  prepared  for  the  worsts  lie  had  no 
word  of  bitterness  or  reproach  lor  Lis  persecutors;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
remarked  that  the  world  judged  them  to  be  worse  than  they  really  were.  He 
was  patiently  awaiting  the  logic  of  events,  and  praying  that  Providence  might 
find  a  solution  to  those  terrible  troubles  without  the  further  shedding  of  human 
blood/'* 

The  contrast  could  not  be  more  striking.  Which  of  the  two  loved 
mankind  more  sincerely ! 

Would  to  God  that  all  who  take  a  sincere  interest  in  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  disdained  not  the  powerful  support  they 
could  derive  from  the  Church  1  The  intrinsic  efficacy  of  her  dogmas 
cannot  be  denied.  She  does  not  admit  of  any  difference  of  nature 
among  men,  and,  as  for  the  differences  of  condition,  she  warns,  most 
severely,  the  great  and  the  happy  of  the  world,  that  power  and  riches 
are  not  given  to  them  that  they  might  rest  and  find  their  peace  therein, 
but  only  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  little^  and  the  defenceless  ones. 
Porthermore,  a  tendency  towards  constautly  bringing  all  men  into  a 
closer  connection,  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  a  religion,  the  first  tenet  of 
which  is  that  God  is  our  common  Father,  and  we  are  all  brethren.  The 
whole  Catholic  worship  is  but  an  acknowledgment  and  a  confirmation 
of  this  doctrine.  Moreover,  remarkably  enough,  the  Holy  Scripture  sums 
up,  as  it  were,  all  conditions  which  may  secure  the  stability  of  thrones  in 
this  one,  that  the  poor  be  Judged  according  to  justice.  Qui  judical 
in  veril ate  pauper ts,  ihronus  ejus  firmabitnr  in  (dermtm  (Prov,  xxix.  14) 

But,  passing  from  this  point,  let  me  quote  from  Manzoni  a  '^  Nome 
di  Maria/'  that  beautiful  strophe  where  one  of  the  most  heart-winning 
characteristics  of  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  is  made  to  consist  in  her 
not  allowing  any  **  cruer'  difference  between  the  sorrow  of  the  great 
and  that  of  the  little  ones  : — 


•  •*  The  Executive  DocnraeDtB,"  printed  by  order  of  tho  Honae  t>f  Repreaentative*  during 
the  S<scond  Sewion  of  the  42nd  ComgresJ,  1871-72,  p,  333.  WaahiJigtan,  1972  ;  France, 
133  (423J, 
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{  '*  A  To  che  i  preghi  ««olti  e  le  qiier^le  ^^" 

Y  Non  come  auole  il  mondo,  nt  degrinii 

I  E  dei  graiidi  il  ^o\o(t^  col  tuo  cnidele, 

DiBcenumeabo  estiiDi.^ 

Then,  as  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  social  question,  if  Socialists, 
tsincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  were  to  read  atten- 
tively what  standard  Catholic  thinkers — like,  for  instance,  Rosmini* — 
have  written  on  the  subject,  they  would  spare  themselves  much  time 
and  trouble.  Eadolpli  Meyer,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Berliner  Retme, 
to  whose  contributions  I  bag  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  fairly 
acknowledges  that  one  cannot  refuse  to  the  so-called  UHramontanen 
Social  Politiker  substantial  merits  on  the  right  appreciation  of  the 
social  question, t 

There  is  more.  Many  a  time  Socialists  would  also  be  compensated 
for  their  self-abnegation  in  listening  to  the  refutation  of  what,  in  their 
theories,  cannot  be  justified  by  many  an  unexpected  confirmation  of 
what  may  be  legitimate  in  their  aspirations.  The  following  passage 
from  an  author  of  the  past  century,  conuected  with  England  because 
of  his  criticism  of  Locke,  will  show,  moreover,  that  the  name  of 
'^  social  question"  is  not  of  a  fresh  date : — 

**  It  is  tliPii  natural,  jusf»  convenient,  and  advantageous  to  society,**  says  Card* 
Gerdil,  '*  tbat  there  be  an  equality  of  riches  and  fortune  in  the  State,  but  this 
equality  must  have  Itmils;  every  excess  is  vicious.  ....  If  a  comparalively 
amali  number  of  citizens  were  to  possess,  they  alone,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
domains,  the  people  in  general  would  be  poor.  There  would  be  an  excess  of 
riches  on  one  side,  and  an  excess  of  misery  on  the  otlier.  The  luxury  of  the 
rich,  and  the  indigence  of  the  people,  would  create  a  contrast — humiliating  for 
mankind/' J 

As  regards,  fiuidly,  the  practical  side  of  the  social  question,  one 
cannot  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  sUtnt  immolations  of  one's  whole 
life  in  nursing,  assisting,  and  consoling  the  poor,  are  made  every  day 
in  the  Church  by  the  mere  love  of  our  Redeemer,  and  the  force  of 
His  example.  If  they^  do  not  attract  attention  it  is  only  because 
they  are  so  common. 

Then,  whilst  every  one  knows  that  Peter  the  Great  has  not  left  any 
testimony  of  his  love  for  the  poor,  how  few  know  that  a  scion  of  the 
very  family  which  gave  to  Russia  the  mother  of  Peter  the  Great^ 
Natalie  Narischkiu,  lived  and  died  a  humble  Sister  of  Charity  ?  On 
the  day  of  her  funeral,  a  guardian  of  the  cemetery  of  Mount 
Parnassc,  in  Paris,  on  witnessing  the  tears  of  the  innumerable  poor, 
who  accompanied  her  to  tlie  tomb,  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Oh ! 
how   good   must   she   have   been,  being   so  much  loved  !' ^§     And,   in 

*  noBmini  (Ant.'  *.  '* Kilosofia  del  Diritto  ;''  "SocUlutno  e  Comumamo/*  ^c* 

t  Meyer  i  iiud.) :  "  Die  neueate  Literatur  aiur  Socmlen  Fragc.*'  pp,  4,  5.     Berlin,  1873. 

X  Gerdil  \Sigi8inond;»  '*Pmu«  d*an  cour»  d'inttructioiia  «ur  rori^iue.  Icb  tlroiti,  et  Im 
devoln  de  raiitorifc^  souvemitnf,"  &c ;  §  xvi»,  Partage  tt  dwtributiou  de«  biena  fortd«  : 
"OCiivrea,"  od.  Home.  1807*  t  vii.  p.  201.  Of  ttiia  Author,  I  l>eg  to  jneiitiou,  alsn.  Ui^ 
•*  DbcourajJiilosophiquefisur  rhomme  ctmfiiilt'K-  relativemetit  il  lVt»t  de  tiJiture  ct  A  T^tfti 
4ly  i<X"irtc%"  whivh.  are  o  rc^)ly  in  KousAeaa's  ■*Coiitmt  Jjociat'* 

I  Craven  (Aug.  Mme..  nte  de  la  Feronnay»} :  '*  La  S«¥ar  Nftthali*  Narifchkm*  fiUe  do  la 
Oiarit*!\  »a^tir  de  S,  Vjuecut  de  Paul/*  p.  437.  ^'iIltll  edition,     Paris  :  Didiifr,  1878* 
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recollecting  the  visit  she  paid  to  Alexander  II.  in  Paris,  to  advocate  the 
permiBsion  of  doing  for  the  poor  of  Russia  what  she  wan  doiii^  for  those 
of  Paris,  one  thiuks  involuiitanly  of  Sophia  Perovskaia.  All  those  who 
have  personally  known  Sister  Narivschkin,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  can 
bear  testimony  that  she  would  have  exolted  at  the  mere  thought  of 
giving  her  life  for  the  happiness  of  the  Russian  people.  Let  us  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when,  unlike  the  unhappy  misguided  Socialist, 
all  those  in  whose  heart  burn  the  noble  passion  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
suffering  and  the  pootj  will  no  longer  mistake  for  self-sacrifice  the 
dangers  attending  the  cruel  and  bloody  immolations  of  others. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  give  a  reply  to  au  objection  only  too  common, 
Catholicism^  it  is  said,  has  always  supported  tyranny,  or  at  least  auto- 
cracy ;  how  then  can  it  be  of  any  use  in  a  cause  which  may  involve 
some  struggle  of  the  people  against  their  rulers  ?  No  one,  I  suppose, 
will  rcfuscj  in  this  contention,  the  authority  of  the  autocrats  themselves. 
Now,  how  is  it  that  in  Germany  and  in  Russia  Catholics  arc  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  sheer  revolutionists  ?  How  can  this  contradiction 
be  made  clear  ? 

I  beg  to  submit  an  explanation.  The  Catholic  Church  claims  to 
possess  the  fulness  of  religious  truth.  Moreover,  by  defining,  in  the 
last  Council,  that  the  light  of  reason  and  that  of  faith  arc  both  of  God, 
she  has  implicitly  defined  that  every  truth,  even  merely  natural,  though 
not  an  object  of  defuiition,  is  Catholic^  whilst  no  error  whatever,  whether 
in  the  natural  or  supernatural  order,  can  ever  claim  citizenship  in  the 
Catbolie  Church.  As  for  morals,  she  constantly  proposes  to  the  faithful^ 
God  himself,  our  Lord  on  the  cross. 

All  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  Catholicism — which  no  thinking 
roan  will  confound  with  individual  Catholics,  nor  with  any,  even  the  best, 
Catholic  institution— is  trutli  in  theory  and  justice  in  practice.  It  would 
follow  that  Catholicism,  like  truth  and  justice,  must  needs  be  essentially 
conservative  of  what  is  worth  conserving,  and  essentially  subversive  of 
what  would  destroy  that  which  sliould  be  preserved  for  the  good  of  all. 

This  is  the  explanation  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  I  beg 
to  submit  to  the  reader. 

C.  TONDINI   0E   QUAftKNGHI, 
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I^'IIERE  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  endsj  rough  hew  them  how 
-  we  will."  Ad  evidence  of  this,  as  strong  as  anything  to  be  found 
^  in  the  theologieal  writings  of  Dr.  Palcy,  is  discernible  in  the  singular 
I  eircunistance  of  the  mania  for  rinking  preecding  the  quite  rational 
enthnsia&m  for  Lawn  Tennis.  Now  that  the  nation  is  restored  to  its 
fiound  mindj  it  can  perceive  witliout  diffieulty  that  nothing  could  have 
■come  out  of  rinking.  A  person  revolved  round  and  round  on  a  pair  of 
wheeled  skates,  which  gave  him  or  her  the  appearance  of  having  club- 
feet, to  the  discordant  sounds  of  a  bad  band.  This  was  rinking.  And 
the  monotony  was  only  divei^ified  when  the  person  fell  with  violence  on 
the  end  of  his  nosCj  and  broke  that  feature  of  his  face,  or  sprained  his 
wristj  or  had  to  be  conveyed  home  in  a  cab,  suffering  from  severe  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  Such  as  it  was,  however,  all  classes  were  for  a 
time  quite  demented  on  the  subject  of  rinking.  They  imagined  that  they 
could  rink  without  weariness  or  satiety  for  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  of  every  year.  Age  would  not  witherj  nor  custom  stale  its 
infinite  variety.  Binks  were  constructed  in  all  parts  of  London,  and  in 
most  of  our  country  towns  ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  rinking  vanished  from 
the  number  of  popular  amusements,  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant,  faded. 
It  left,  however,  some  truly  valuable  "  racks "  behind,  Rinking  was 
the  herald  and  forerunner  of  a  new  and  better  dispensation*  Its  function 
was  to  prepare  the  earth  for  a  worthier  pastime.  It  devoted  itself  to 
straightening  the  crooked,  and  making  the  rough  places  smooth,  until, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  Lawn  Tennis  appeared  in  a  world  fitted,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  its  skating  rinks,  to  give  it  a  worthy  reception. 

Under  any  circumstances,  such  a  game  as  Lawn  Tennis  would  not  have 
failed  to  achieve  popularit^^  and  success*  For,  first  of  all  it  is  played  with 
a  ball  and  a  bat;  and  human  nature  is  so  constituted  that,  given  a  ball 
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and  bat,  it  can  obtain  from  these  constituent  elements  a  larger  amount 

and  a   greater  diversity  of  pleasure  than  from  any  other  combination. 

Then,  it  is  not  so  difficult  but  that  every  one  can  play  a  little.  It  is  not 

like  cricket,  where  a  bad  player  has  but  a  single  chance^  so  to  speak,  and 

after  hours  of  weary  fielding,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  dismissed  with  the  first 

ball  to  obscurity  and  humiliation.     It  is  not  like  real  tennis,  at  which 

the   beginner  finds  it  altogether  beyond  his  capacity  to  get  within  five 

feet  of  the   ball.     Lawn  Tennis  cheats  the   ^*  duffer "  with   the   fond 

illusions  of  hope — 

"  Still  it  whispers  promiserl  pleasure. 
And  bids  tlie  lovely  Bccnes  at  distance  hail/' 

Until  the  very  last  stroke  of  a  game  has  been  played,  there  remains 
'  the  possibility^ — the  hope — that  past  failures  may  be  redeemed  by  sudden 
and  continuous  success.  The  "  duffer''  aims  at  the  ball,  and  strikes 
only  tlie  vacant  air ;  he  puts  the  ball  into  the  net ;  he  sends  it  out  of 
court — anywhere  except  where  it  ought  to  go — but  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  him  to  be  reduced  to  absolute  despair.  If  he  has  missed  fifly 
chances,  fifty  others  equally  good  are  still  awaiting  him.  And  then  the 
greatest  *'  duffer  ^*  does  occasionally  succeed  in  accomplishing  a  *''  return/^ 
That  constitutes  a  delirious  moment.  He  summons  his  friends  and  his 
neighbours  to  rejoice  with  him,  and  no  more  remembers  the  anguish  of 
repeated  failures.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  when  a  **'duf!er^'  makes  a 
return,  he  generally  scores  an  ace— a  duffer's  return  being  as  little 
looked  for  by  the  opposing  side  as  the  proverbial  bolt  out  of  a  blue  sky. 
And  Mr.  AV,  Reiishaw  himself  could  do  no  more.  Then,  again,  all  the 
adjuncts  of  Lawn  Tennis  are  such  as  to  invest  it  with  an  exceeding  delight 
and  fascination.  An  J^nglish  lawu^  with  the  grass  like  velvet  beneath  one's 
feet,  the  summer  sunlight  glancing  amid  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  the 
bright  colours  of  the  llowcr-beds  around,  the  strawberries,  the  iced  claret- 
cup.  Those  who  have  not  played  Lawn  Tennis  under  these  conditions 
are  persons  to  be  profoundly  commiserated.  But  though,  as  I  have  said. 
Lawn  Tennis  under  any  conditions,  must  have  become  a  highly  popular 
game,  the  play  could  never  have  been  carried  to  its  present  perfection 
— the  latent  possibilities  of  the  game  would  never  have  been  so 
thoroughly  discovered — but  for  the  existence  of  disused  skating  rinks. 
These  not  merely  furnished  a  number  of  ready-made  courts,  but  they 
supplied  a  pattern  from  which  others  might  be  constructed.  They 
showed  how  the  game  might  be  made  independent  of  summer  weather, 
and  a  carefully  tended  lawn,  and  so  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
thousands,  summer  and  winter,  who  otherwise  could  not  have  played 
at  alL 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  trace  the  successive  modifications 
in  the  style  of  play  which  the  game  has  undergone  since  its  first  in- 
troduction. It  is  so  universal  an  amusement  at  present,  that  such  a 
narrative,  however  imperfectly  executed,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
dfiiiy.    I  shall  assume  that  all  readers  of  this  paper  are  acquainted  with 
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the  rules  of  tbe  game*  Originally^  then,  the  chief  object  of  the  Lawi> 
Tennis  player  was  to  acquire  the  art  of  striking  the  ball  as  it  is  struck 
at  real  Tennis ;  "  Putting'cut  on  the  ball/'  this  stroke  was  commonly 
called.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  eariy  and  innocent 
days  of  Lawn  Tennis,  the  "  putting  of  cut  on  the  ball "  was  a  highly 
effective  device.  It  caused  the  hall,  upon  touching  the  ground,  to  rise 
at  an  unexpected  angle,  which  to  the  Lawn  Tennis  '^  duffer  ^'  is  a  most 
disconcerting  occurrence.  He  either  misses  the  ball  altogether,  or 
strikes  it  with  a  violence  which  causes  the  spectator  to  suppose  that  he 
imagines  the  court  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  In  the  early 
days  of  **  cut ''  the  majority  of  Lawn  Tennis  players  were  '^  duffers/' 
without  being  aware  of  it,  and  the  subtleties  of  ''cut'^  for  awhile  com- 
pletely overcame  thcra.  But  gradually  it  became  apparent  that  the 
men  who  "  put  cut "  on  a  ball  were  able  to  do  so  only  in  one  par- 
ticular way.  Their  returns  bounded  off  at  an  angle^  it  was  true^  but 
always  at  the  same  angle ;  and  when  the  angle  had  once  been  ascertained, 
a  '*  cut  *'  ball  became  as  easy  to  take  as  one  that  was  not  *'  cut/'  Nay, 
in  most  cases  it  was  easier.  For  in  those  early  days,  the  pace  at  which 
a  ball  was  returned  diniiniahed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  "cut  '' 
that  there  was  on  it ;  and  it  is  the  swift  ball  which  the  inexperienceil 
player  finds  it  most  difficult  to  keep  within  court.  The  conaequene(* 
was  that  the  accomplished  '^  cutter "  of  balls  was  not  unfrequently 
hoist  with  his  own  petard,  His  antagonist,  calculating  beforehand  the 
angle  at  which  the  ball  would  rise,  took  his  stand  there,  and  sent  it  back 
straight  and  swift  into  the  "  cutter's  ^^  court.  A  ball  thus  swiftly 
returned  cannot,  except  rarely,  be  "  cut  '^  back  ;  there  is  not  time  to  get 
into  the  attitude  proper  for  "  cutting  /*  and  so,  as  players  learned  to 
send  in  swift  returns,  "  cutting '*  was  deposed  from  its  place  of  pre- 
eminence, and  was  regarded  as  of  little  value.  There  are,  however* 
still  to  be  seen  players  who  fondly  cling  to  the  old  "  cutting  *'  stroke  ; 
like  ghosts  they  ''haunt  the  places  where  their  power  has  died;'* 
hut  they  arc  as  men  fighting  with  bows  and  arrows  against  modern  arms 
of  precision.  The  ''  cut  ^^  has  lost  all  the  awe-inspiring  qualities  which 
originally  invested  it.  It  has  been  found  out;  and  although  there  are 
moments  in  a  rally  when  the  "  cut  **  can  be  employed  with  great  effect, 
it  no  longer  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  style  of  the  best  playei-s. 
Those  who  cling  to  "  cut "  have  to  content  themselves  with  their  ex- 
cellence therein.  They  are  not  '*  in"  the  game,  as  it  is  played  at  present. 
The  second  great  change  in  the  method  of  play  was  brought  about 
by  Mr.  W,  Renshaw.  He  came  up  from  Cheltenham  to  London,  and 
brought  with  him  a  tremendously  swift  and  difficult  overhand  service, 
and  the  practice  of  volleying  at  the  net.  Volleying  at  the  net  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  been  practised  before  his  time.  Mr.  Spencer  Grore,  who 
won  the  gold  cup  at  Wimbledon  on  the  first  occasion  that  it  was  com- 
peted for,  had  achieved  his  success  mainly  by  volleying.  But  Mr.  W, 
Renshaw  was  the  first  player  who  showed  what  could  be  done  by  meaoa 
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of  "  volleying  at  the  net/'  Exceedingly  active,  and  gifted  with  an 
accurate  eye  and  a  quick  hand,  he  "  placed ''  his  voUeya  with  a  skill 
and  certainty  which,  until  then,  had  never  been  witnessed  in  a  Lawn 
Tennis  court.  For  a  while  he  carried  all  before  hira.  The  returns 
from  the  base  line  were  not  then  nearly  so  swift  as  they  have  since  become, 
and  this  circumstance  rendered  "  volleying  at  the  net "  doubly  fatal. 
All  players  began,  in  imitation  of  W.Reushaw,  to  study  the  art  of  volleying 
at  the  net.  At  this  time  the  *'  voMeyer  '^  stood  as  near  to  the  net  as  the 
rules  of  the  game  would  allow  him,  and  it  was  not  supposed  to  be 
possible  to  volley  efficiently  from  the  back  of  the  court.  There  are, 
however,  great  accompauyiug  weaknesses  in  a  position  close  to  the  net. 
A  player  in  such  a  situation  defends  but  a  small  portion  of  the  court. 
A  *'  return  ^^  can  be  tossed  over  his  bead  ;  there  is  space  ou  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left  for  a  ball  to  pass  him  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  standing 
close  to  the  net,  so  to  volley  a  hard  hit  return  that  it  shall  not  go  beyond 
the  base  line.  The  mere  force  of  the  rebound,  unless  the  racquet  is 
very  carefully  handled,  will  carry  the  ball  out  of  court.  The  effects, 
therefore,  of  Mr.  Renshaw's  new  game  of  "  volleying  at  the  net,^*  were 
to  compel  players  to  cultivate  "  placing^'  as  an  accomplishracnt  of  first 
necessity  to  him  who  would  excel  at  Lawn  Tennis,  and  also  to  get  more 
and  more  pace  into  the  returns,  so  as  to  drive  the  volleyer  to  the  back 
of  the  court,  when  he  became  merely  as  other  men — a  Samaon  shorn  of 
his  locks. 

The  two  players  who,  in  those  days^ — ie,,  about  two  years  ago — 
were  most  successful  in  encoimtcriug  Mr.  W.  Renshaw  by  these  means, 
were  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Lawford,  An  unfortunate  accident  has 
compelled  Mr.  Erskine  to  retire  from  the  contests  of  Lawn  Tennis,  and 
the  game  has  thereby  lost  one  of  its  finest  exponents.  But  Mr.  Law- 
ford*»  fine  play  is  still  to  be  seen;  and  it  is  remarkable,  amid  much  else 
that  is  excellent  in  it,  for  the  tremendous  swiftness  and  severity  of  his 
'^ returns^'  from  the  base  line.  There  is  no  other  player  who  can 
drive  a  ball  transversely  aei^oss  the  court  at  such  a  rapid  rate  as  Mr, 
Lawford,  This  particular  retuni  is,  I  imagine,  due  to  a  long  series  of 
contests  with  Mr.  Renshaw,  when  the  fortunes  of  a  set  depended  upon 
the  measure  of  success  ivith  which  Renshaw  could  be  driven  away 
from  the  net.  Comparing  the  play  of  these  two  eminent  masters  of 
the  craft,  I  think  that  of  Renshaw  might  be  defined  as  the  play  of  a 
man  who  has  a  natural  genius  for  the  game ;  that  of  Lawford,  as  the 
result  of  persistent  practice.  Renshaw's  style  is  as  graceful  as  the 
performance  is  excellent ;  his  hardest  strokes  are  made  without 
apparent  effort,  and  he  has  a  really  wonderful  aptitude  for  meeting 
new  and  sudden  difficulties  with  equally  new  and  unexpected  displays  of 
dexterity.  Lawford,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ungraceful  player,  and 
it  is  sheer  industry  and  perseverance  which  have  enabled  him  to  reach 
his  present  high  standard  of  excellence.  The  matches  of  last  year 
seemed   to  show  that   play  from  the  base  Hue  had  a  slight  superiority 
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over  voileyiiig  from  tlie  net.  Mr.  Ecnshaw  won  the  Irish  Champion- 
ship, it  is  true,  but  he  was  defeated  both  at  Prince's,  and  again  at 
Wimbledon  ;  and,  in  both  these  tournaments,  tlie  final  ties  were  played 
almost  entirely  from  the  base  line.  On  Prince's  Ground,  the  final 
match  was  between  Mr.  Lawford  and  Mr.  E.  Lubbock ;  at  Wimbledon, 
between  the  former  gentleman  and  Mr.  Hartley.  Better  Lawn  Tennis, 
as  played  from  the  base  line,  has,  I  suppose,  never  been  seen  than  in 
these  two  matches,  In  the  contest  between  Mr.  Lubbock  and  Mr. 
Lawford  there  was  one  rally  where  the  ball  was  returned  over  the  net 
no  less  than  eighty-three  times ;  and  Mr<  Hartley,  who  beat  Mr. 
Lawford  by  three  sets  to  one,  is  the  best  player  from  the  base  line 
which  the  game  has  yet  produced.  But  this  year  there  was  an  entire 
change  of  method  in  the  play  \  and  Mr.  E.  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Hartley, 
not  having  marched  with  the  times,  were  defeated  with  surprising  case 
and  quickness.  The  \dctor  this  year  of  all  the  great  matches  has  been 
Mr.  W.  Renshaw.  He  has  retained  the  Irii^h  Championship,  he  has 
won  the  Silver  Cup  at  Princess,  and  he  has  wrested  the  Wimbledon 
Gold  Cup  from  Mr.  Hartley,  after  that  gentleman  had  retained  it  for 
two  years.  But,  over  and  above  this^  his  victory  at  Wimbledon  has  been 
far  more  than  an  ordinary  victory.  There  are  for  this  tournament  £ome 
forty  or  fifty  entries,  and  these  are  paired  off"  by  lots.  Now,  it  might 
easily  happen  that  an  inferior  play*^r  should  live  almost  to  the  close  of 
such  a  competition,  because,  in  the  drawingj  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  paired  with  antagonists  weaker  than  himself.  The  players  competent 
to  cope  with  Mr.  Renshaw  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  a  man^s  hand.  Exclusive  of  Mr.  Hartley,  they  are — 
Mr.  E*  Lubbock,  Mr.  Woodhonse,  Mr.  Lawford,  and  Mr.  Richardson ; 
and  either  by  accident  or  EUTaiigement,  all  these  players,  instead  of 
contending  against  each  otlicrj  were  successively  met  and  vanquished  by 
Mr.  Renshaw-  Thus,  he  has  not  only  won  the  Gold  Cup,  but  in  the 
process  of  doing  so  has  actually  met  and  defeated  every  possible  com- 
petitor for  that  prize.  This  result  is  due  mainly  to  his  masterly 
kvoUeyiug  from  the  centre  of  the  court.  This  is  the  latest  modification 
which  the  game  has  undergone.  I  have  already  explained  the  weak- 
nesses inseparable  from  volleying  close  to  the  net  A  player  who, 
standing  on  the  service  line,  can  volley  efiectively  from  that  position, 
gets  the  better  of  most  of  these.  He  is  sufficiently  distant  from  the 
rest,  to  give  him  time  to  get  to  a  ball  to  his  right  or  his  left ;  it  is,  of 
course,  very  much  more  difficult  to  toss  a  ball  over  his  head  than  when 
he  took  bis  stand  close  to  the  net  j  and  a  hard  return  from  the  base  line 
striking  his  racquet,  has  a  far  greater  space  for  its  rebound — the 
chance,  therefore,  of  it«  being  carried  out  of  court,  is  greatly  diminished. 
This  change  in  tactics  has  rendered  the  playing  of  the  game  a  far  more 
delicate  and  difficult  matter  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  **  placing  " 
af  every  return  has  to  be  judged  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  the  object 
bebg  so  to  return  the  ball  that  it  shall  be  iinpoesible  for  your  adversary  to 
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Teturn  it  without  abandoning  his  central  station  on  the  service  line.  A 
hard^  straight  return  from  the  back  of  the  court,  rarely  succeeds  in 
accomplishing  this  if  one's  adveraary  is  at  all  skilled  in  volleying.  Such 
a  ball  can  be  volleyed  back  with  a  swiftness  which  is  nearly  certain 
to  score  an  ace.  The  most  eflcctive  stroke  for  routing  a  man  standing 
on  the  service  line  is  a  ball  tossed  in  the  air,  so  as  to  descend  almost 
perpendicularly  a  few  paces  behind  the  spot  on  which  he  stands.  Not 
only  must  lie  run  back  to  return  such  a  stroke,  but  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  volley  it,  except  gently.  Any  attempt  to  put  severity  into 
such  a  volley,  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  carry  the  ball  far  beyond  the 
base  line.  Consequently,  the  rallies  in  the  great  games  of  this  year  have 
had  none  of  that  monotonous  character  which  belonged  to  the  long 
drawn  out  contests  of  last  year  from  the  base  lines.  If  not  so  pro- 
tracted as  those,  they  have  been  much  more  exciting  and  diversified,  con- 
sisting now  of  a  rapid  interchange  of  volleys  from  the  scrHce  line ;  or, 
when  one  of  the  players  had  beeri  dislodged  from  that  vantage  ground,  of  a 
series  of  endeavours  on  hi.s  part  so  to  '*  place  "  the  ball  tliat,  driving 
his  opponent  back,  he  might  recover  the  lost  point  of  strength.  The 
player  that  is  firmly  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  on  the  service 
line,  is  tolerably  certain  to  win  the  rally. 

Such  is  the  new  method  of  play  wliich  Mr,  W.  Renshaw  has  carried 
to  so  great  perfection.  Not  only  do  his  volleys  surpass  those  of 
other  players  in  accuracy  of  placing  and  certainty  of  return,  but  he  has 
two  strokes  which  are,  in  a  special  sense,  his  own  private  property. 
They  are  his  "  half  volleys,^*  and  the  returns,  which  have  come  to  be 
known  as  *'  Renshaw  smashes/"'  A  half  volley^  if  properly  managed,  is 
a  most  effective  return ;  a  ball  taken  on  the  half  vtillcy  tlics  back  into 
an  adversary's  court,  with  a  most  swift  and  perplexing  spin  upon  it ;  but 
to  "  place  '^  a  half  volley  is,  I  think,  the  achievement  most  difficult  to 
accomplish  in  Lawn  Tennis.  lo  fact,  with  the  exception  of  W. 
Renshaw,  I  have  never  seen  a  player  who  could  be  trusted  to  return  a 
half  volley  so  as  to  place  it  on  some  pre-determined  spot.  The  "  Een- 
ahaw  smash  ''  is  a  stroke  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  consists  in  taking 
on  the  volley  a  tossed  ball,  and  beating  it  down  on  the  grouod  with 
immense  force*  Most  players  who  attempt  this  stroke,  merely  send  the 
ball  Hying  miles  out  of  court ;  W*  llensliaw  can  do  it  three  times  out 
of  four.  1  question  if  the  "  Renshaw  smash  "'  be  intrinsically  so  diffi- 
cult a  stroke  to  return  as  it  looks.  The  force  with  which  the  ball  is 
struck  to  the  ground  gives  it  also  a  long  and  high  rebound,  thus 
allowing  a  cool  and  imperturbable  player  ample  time  in  which  to  get  at 
and  return  it.  Such  a  player  is  Mr.  Richardson  ;  and  I  have  seen  him 
return  one  "  smash  *'  after  another,  until  Renshaw,  rendered  frenzied  and 
desperate,  has  "  smashed  "  the  ball  out  of  court.  Mr.  Woodhouse,  too, 
in  his  contest  at  Wimbledon  against  Mr*  Renshaw,  returned  three  of 
those  "smashes^'  in  quick  succession,  ultimately  scoring  the  ace. 
But  if  not  intrinsically  ditheult^  there  can   be  no  question   that  the 
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"  Renshaw  smasli "  is  eminently  demoralizing  to  tlie  firmest  and  most 
composed  playera.  It  startles  the  mind,  and  dazzles  the  eye^  so  that 
the  hand  cannot  execute  what  is  required  of  it  to  do.  How  completely 
the  game  had  been  ehauged  by  this  volleying  from  the  service  Hue  was 
shown  when  Mr.  E,  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Hartley  had  to  contend  against 
Mr,  Renshaw,  At  the  close  of  last  year,  no  names  stood  higher  in 
the  roll  of  Lawn  Tennis  players  than  those  of  these  two  gentleman, 
and  they  arc,  beyond  question,  very  admirable  players,  but  they  have 
neglected  volleying.  And  the  consequence  was  that  Mr.  Benshaw 
slaughtered  tliem  with  ease  and  affluence  by  three  sets  to  love.  What 
an  uulookcd  tor  faEiog-off  was  there  1  Many  a  Lawn  Tennis  player, 
whose  reputation  had  been  built  np  in  the  safe  security  of  a  country 
district  by  elaborate  ^'cuttings^'  and  similar  obsolete  devices,  as  he  beheld 
this  instructive  spectacle  must  have  felt  constrained  to  whisper  to  hia 
own  mind,  "  I,  too,  am  no  better  than  a  duffer ;  I  cannot  volley  from 
tlic  service  linc.^'  As  a  player  from  the  base  line,  it  is  probable  that 
Mr*  Hartley  is  a  more  accomplished  performer  than  Mr.  E.  Lubbock ; 
but  the  latter  can  volley  to  a  certain  extent ;  so  that,  while  he  made  at 
times  a  good  fight  of  his  battle,  the  Champion  of  two  years,  who  cannot 
volley  at  oil,  contrived  to  score  only  two  games  out  of  the  entire  three 
sets — a  warning  to  all  players  vainly  puffed  up  with  the  knowledge 
which  edifieth  not,  to  wit, — ^Lawn  Tennis  played  only  found  the  base  line, 
Mr,  W.  Eenshaw  I  have  already  described  as  a  player  of  genius* 
It  18  hard  to  coneeive  of  any  one  being  a  greater  adept  at  the  game 
than  he  is ;  but  one  gentleman  there  is  in  London,  who,  if  he 
chose  to  cultivate  his  po^vers,  might  wrest  his  ascendancy  from  the 
Wimbledon  Champion.  This  is  Air.  Swaiuson  Akroyd,  of  the  Maida- 
Vale  Lawn  Tennis  Club.  His  natural  gifts  for  playing  the  game  are 
more  striking,  perhaps,  than  even  those  of  Mr.  Renshaw,  Tail,  active, 
and  long  in  the  arm^  he  has  a  reach  which  seems  to  extend  to  every 
corner  of  the  court.  He  can  volley,  half  vollcv,  has  a  difficult  service, 
and  his  back-handctl  play  is  io comparably  the  most  severe  I  have  ever 
Been.  The  ball  is  sent  whishing  across  the  net  with  a  downward  cut 
upon  itj  which  keeps  it  from  rising  above  an  inch  or  two  after  it  has 
touched  the  ground.  But  Mr.  Swainson  Akroyd  is  not  sutBeiently 
impressed  with  the  moral  obligation  incumbent  upon  all  Lawn  Tenuis 
Players  to  develop  their  ]»owers  to  tlie  utmost.  He  will  plead,  if. 
exhorted  to  do  so,  that  he  has  "  business  in  the  City,^'  or  some  such 
frivolous  excuse ;  as  if  Lawn  Tcimis  were  not  the  chief  end  and  object  of  a 
man's  existence.  This  painfuUy  mistaken  view  of  life  hinders  him  from 
attaining  the  certainty  of  play  which  is  essential  to  success,  and  which 
is  attainable  only  by  constant  practice.  Leaving  him,  therefore,  out  of 
the  reckoning,  after  Mr.  Renshaw,  the  moat  accomplished  players  are 
Mr.  Lawford  and  Mr.  llichardson.  At  the  present  moment  these  two 
gentlemen  arc  as  nearly  equal  as  it  is  possible  for  two  players  to  be« 
After  the  match  at  Wimbledon  between  Mr.  Renshaw  and  Mr.  Hartley^ 
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ICeaars*  Ricliardaon  and  Lawford  played  a  match  for  a  cup  presented 
hy  Mr.  Locker.  la  every  game  some  one  must  win ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion victory  remained  with  Mr,  Richardson,  after  a  moat  exciting  struggle, 
and  some  of  the  finest  Lawn  Tennis  I  have  ever  seen.  But  the  players 
tere  so  equal  that  there  was  not  a  Hst/ue  to  choose  between  them. 
^SeverthelesSj  supposing  that  they  do  not  change  their  respective 
methods  of  play,  I  beheve  that  Mr.  Richardson  will  be  the  superior  of 
Mr,  Lawford  by  this  time  next  year*  Mr.  Lawford's  returns  are  the 
more  severe,  hut  Mn  Richardson  excels  in  placing  and  voUeyiog  :  and  it  is 
kjr  placing  and  volleying  that,  for  the  future,  Lawn  Tennis  players 
must  achieve  success.  The  foui*th  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  first-rate 
players  belongs,  in  my  opinion,  to  Mr.  Woodhousc,  of  the  West  Mid- 
lUcsex  Lawn  Tennis  Club ;  the  fifth,  to  Mr.  E.  Renshaw,     Then  comes  a 

Piaisccllaneous  horde  of  what  may  be  called  *^  good  players ;"  men  who 
tould  he  victorious  on  most  gronuds,  except  when  pitted  against  the 
five  or  six  fii'st-rate  players.  Chief  among  these  is  Mr,  Jenkins,  of  the 
Maida  Yale  Lawn  Tennis  Club^  a  very  accomplished  player,  of  whom 
it  is  difficult  to  say  wby  he  docs  not  stand  in  the  first  rank  ;  Mr.  Cole, 
of  the  West  ^Middlesex  Lawn  Tennis  Club^  who^  if  he  would  but  acquire 
the  art  of  volleying,  would  find  few  men  capable  of  beating  him  ;  Mr. 
Braddell,  the  Oxford  University  Champion ;  and  Mr,  G,  Law,  who  in 
ttc  quite  inferior  diversions  of  the  cricket-field,  allows  his  powers  as  a 
lawu  Tennis  player,  to  fust  in  him  unused.  Beyond  the  *'  good 
players,"  again,  there  is  a  vast  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number, 
This  is  the  great  army  of  "  duffers,"  male  and  female,  and  who  are 
the  cause  of  much  anguish  and  bitterness  of  spirit  to  the  earnest  and 
conscientious  Lawn  Tennis  player.  A  wTiterin  a  weekly  contemporary 
w  described  the  **  duffer'^  with  some  vivacity,  and  in  considerable 
detail ;  and  as  the  description  has  an  unmistakable  flavour  of  personal 
^perience,  I  transcribe  it  here  :— 

R"  Tie  enjoyments  of  the  Lawn  Tennis  party  are  of  a  checjuered  character, 
•  su<:h  gatheriugs  there  is  certain  to  be,  in  the  shape  of  the  duffer — 

^^  'The  little  pitted  Bpeck  in  comered  fruit 

^^  Which,  [utting  iawarda^  uowly  muulders  'olV 

^™^The  duffer  is  of  variuua  kinds.  The  most  objectionable^  perhaps,  is  he  who, 
J^th  no  proper  sense  of  the  high  duties  to  which  he  is  being  called,  professes 
*J"  williDguess  to  *  make  up  a  st't.'  This  duffer  is  generally  under  an  impression 
^^  ttie  game  is  one  which  can  be  played  at  once  by  the  light  of  Nature.  Tne 
**'ccess  which  attcnda  the  strokes  of  one  player  rather  than  those  of  another, 
Y  ««^ttributes  to  an  inscruUible  good  luck.  He  rarely  gets  withhi  a  foot  of 
y*®  hsdl,  and  his  functions  as  a  player  arc  almost  exclusively  limited  to 
jL^^ting  i\^^  air  with  an  unprofit:ible  racquet.  The  duffer  can  ne;irly  always 
»^^^«;-..,i    f^l   ji    garden    party    hy    the    tlaborateuess    of    his    *get    up/ 

*flannel3' 


recognized 


of 


^o 


4^as   been    sometimes     conjectured    that    be    regards   a    suit 

^^vested  with  magical  properties,  like  Mr.  Tennyson's  *  white  samite,  mystic, 

j*'^ikrfui/  and  that  they   impart  skill  and  dexterity  to  htm  who  wears  tliem. 

^T^^ies  play  a  great  deal  at  Lawn  Tenuis,  and  are  nearly  always  dutlers,  though 

^^^^ly  of  80  objectionable  a  type  as  the  masculine  duffer.     They  are,  for  the 

^^%l  part,  conscious  of  tlieir  deiiciencies — playing,  indeed^  more  for  the  sake  of 
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tbe  costume  than  for  the  game — and  exhiljit  a  latidable  desire  to  keep  as  n 
as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  their  partners.  The  njasyuline  duffer  will  r; 
a^icept  this  self-sacrificing  idle.  He  will  rush  in  where  angels  would  fear  to 
trend,  regardless  of  the  havoc  he  causes.  Few  ladies  become  good  players  at 
Lawn  Tennis,  or  indeed,  at  any  game,  because  so  few  ladies  play  for  the  Bake  of 
the  game.  They  play  for  spectacular  purposes.  They  are  troubled  with  fears 
lest  they  should  be  growing  too  red  in  the  fuce.  They  won't  run,  lest  the  action 
should  be  ungmcefuK  A  gentleman  will  shut  himself  up  in  a  lonely  and  desolate 
court,  and  there,  for  hours^,  in  the  society  of  an  unHynipathetic  marker^  devote 
himself  to  'practise,'  until  he  has  ncquired  the  thing"  he  is  aiming  at — 
Sic  itur  ad  mh-a.  But  there  are  few  ladies  touched  by  so  conscientious 
a  sense  of  tbe  solemn  responsibilities  of  Lawn  Tunnis.  To  the  euthusi- 
ji^itic  player  who  pursues  Lawn  Tennis  in  an  earnest  and  reverent  spirit^ 
the  presencii  of  the  dulTer,  whether  male  or  female,  is  a  grievous  affliction* 
It  is  the  aliqxM  amari  welling  up  in  a  fountain  of  sweets — the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  standing  iu  the  place  where  it  ought  not  His  feelings 
are  much  injured  by  the  reiterated  incapacities  of  the  tlufier.  But  there  are 
ftlao  moments  of  consolation.  The  duffer  is  awkward  with  Ids  racrjuet.  Not 
unfrequently^  in  striking  at  a  ball  he  will  smite  the  knuckles  of  his  left  hand, 
causing  himself  to  evince  thereby  lively  manifestations  of  pain.  At  such  momenta 
the  Lawn  Tennis  player  teels  that  he  is  witnessing  a  solemn  act  of  retributive 
justice,  and  is  cheered  by  the  sight.  Again,  the  duller  labours  under  an  ir- 
remediable inability  to  judge  of  distance  and  direction.  A  ball  coming  at  him  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  he  generally  concludes  will  never  reach  him,  unless 
he  rushes  precipitately  forward  and  receives  it,  bullet- wise^  in  the  chest.  After 
accomplishing  this  feat,  the  duffer  has,  sometimes,  been  seen  to  gasp  as  if  momen- 
tarily breathless.  A  tiuffer  j^asping  from  the  conse<iuences  of  his  own  niia- 
conduct,  ts  a  spectacle  solacing  and  full  of  refreshment  to  tlie  earnest  and 
reverent  Lawn  Tennis  player.^* 

This  description,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  somewhat  acrid  and  unfair. 
Every  player  must  be  a  duflcr  to  begin  witli.  And  there  arc  duffers  and 
duffers.  The  foregoing  is  a  description  of  the  aggressive  duffer  wha 
conceives  liiniself  to  be  a  player  before  he  has  mastered  the  rudimenta  of 
the  game.  But  there  is  a  duffer  of  another  kind— the  dutler  who,  by 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  hopes  to  get  glory  and  honour  at, 
AViiubledon  and  elHcwbere.  This  is  a  man  to  be  encouraged  ;  and,  for 
his  benefit,  I  will  set  down  a  few  random  hints  on  how  to  become  a 
player,  which,  1  trust,  he  will  turn  to  better  account  than  the  tran- 
scriber has  succeeded  in  doing.  The  altogether  indispensable  requisite 
for  success  as  a  Lawn  Tennis  player  is  imperturbability  of  temperament. 
And  this  it  is  which  the  neophyte  finds  most  dithcult  to  acquire.  He 
thinks  he  will  never  reach  a  ball  in  time  unless  he  rushes  towards  it 
with  such  devouring  speed,  that  the  ball  is  ten  feet  behind  him  before  he 
has  pulled  up  sufficiently  to  make  the  blow  he  intended,  A  player  must, 
of  course,  move  towards  a  fast- Hying  and  distant  ball  with  rapidity^  but 
he  ought  to  retain  full  control  over  his  movements  ;  and,  above  all  things, 
he  must  be  careful  not  to  throw  into  hu  stroke  any  portion  of  the 
impetus  derived  from  the  preceding  run.  Tbe  balls  which  are  hit  out 
of  court  are  mositly  those  which  have  been  struck  after  a  long  preceding 
run,  and  they  are  sent  out  of  court  because  the  player  has  not  been 
able  to  pull  up^  and  come  to  a  stand  before  making  his  stroke.     In  this 
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matter  of  imperturbability  Mr*  W.  Renshaw  is  a  model  which  all  Lawn 
Tennis  players  should  set  up  as  their  ideal.  If  his  antagauist  in  the 
opposite  court  suddenly  vanished  from  sight  in  a  blue  flame,  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  accomplished  player  would  exhibit  no  outward  sign  of 
emotion.  It  is,  of  coui-sCj  given  to  few  players  to  attain  to  this  elevated 
standard  of  insensibility^  but  it  should  be  their  earnest  endeavour  to 
approximate  thereto. 

Another  rule  which  the  inexperienced  Lawn  Tennis  player  should 
sedulously  observe,  is  not  to  try  for  too  much.  The  young  Lawn  Tennis 
player  is,  as  a  nile,  a  great  deal  too  anxious  to  (as  he  calls  it)  '^  kill  the 
hall."  He  wants  to  make  every  return  a  difficult  stroke.  No  lobs  for 
him ;  every  return  shall  be  made  a  couple  of  inches  above  tlie  net,  and, 
in  point  of  celerity,  resemble  an  express  train.  The  consequence  is  that  he 
docs  ''kill  the  bair*  but  almost  invariably  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  net. 
And  here  again  he  may  learn  a  lesson  from  any  of  the  eminent  players 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.  There  is  nothing  more 
admirable  in  their  play  than  the  patience  and  self-restraint  with  which 
they  are  content  iml  to  make  difficult  returns,  until  they  can  do  so  with 
an  almost  complete  assurance  of  decisive  success. 

A  third  rule  is  never,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  strike  a  ball  on  the  re- 
bound while  it  is  still  on  the  rise.  The  proper  time  to  strike  is  when 
the  ball  has  turned,  and  is  on  its  way  towards  the  ground.  Then,  what- 
ever **  screw  ""  or  "  cut  ^^  may  origiDally  have  been  put  upon  the  ball,  has 
gone  out  of  it,  and  its  return  is  comparatively  easy.  There  are  times^ 
of  course,  when  a  ball  must  be  struck  on  the  rise.  In  those  cases,  the 
ball  should  be  tossed  in  the  air,  or  the  chances  are  that  the  mere  force 
of  the  rebound,  if  it  he  sent  straight  back,  will  carry  it  out  of  court. 

When  the  Lawn  Tennis  neophyte  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty,  his  ten- 
dency is  to  strike  at  the  ball  wildly,  and  as  hard  as  he  can.  This  is  a  fatal 
mistake.  Generally,  he  misses  the  ball  altogether,  or,  if  he  hits  it,  he 
does  it  with  so  much  violence  that  it  is  carried  far  out  of  court.  In 
most  cases,  a  hard  and  swift  stroke  should  be  returned  quietly  and  gently. 
The  net  is  not  far  ofl',  aud  a  very  gentle  stroke  suffices  to  carry  a  ball  over 
it;  while  a  ball  thus  lobbed  over  gives  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to 
the  player  in  the  opposite  court  to  try  if  he  cannot  "kill*"  it ;  and  he 
generally  does  so,  hut  on  kh  side  of  the  net*  Rules,  however,  ai*e  by 
themselves  powerless  to  lead  men  to  excellence  in  Lawn  Tenuis,  as  in 
other  things.  A  player  must  bring  some  things  with  him — the  original 
gifts  of  Nature — before  he  can  hope  to  play.  If  he  has  not  an  easy  and 
flexible  wrist ;  if  he  cannot,  almost  as  if  by  intuitioUj  acquire  the  inde- 
scribable art  of  handling  a  racquet;  if  he  has  not  a  correct  eye  for  the 
judgment  of  distance,  he  will  never  become  a  player.  Ivven  with  aU 
these  advantages,  he  cannot  hope  greatly  to  excel,  unless  he  has  the 
oppurtunity  of  constantly  playing  with  a  better  man  than  himself.  There 
is  nothing  more  fatal  to  progress  in  this  game  than  to  be  the  best  player 
q{  the  "  set"  to  which  you  chance  to  belong.     To  this,  in  a  great  mea- 
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sure,  I  attribntc  Mr.  Hartlcy^s  defeat  at  Wirablrdon  this  year.  Away  up 
in  Yorkshire,  how  was  it  possible  for  hira  to  find  a  foeman  worthy  of  his 
ateel  ?  The  splendid  play  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Renshaw  h  the  outcome^ 
of  hundreds  of  hard  battles  with  men  of  equal  exeellence  with  himself. 
But  Mr.  Hartley,  instead  of  crossing  swords  week  after  week  with  players 
like  Lawfordj  Richardson,  Woodliouse,  Akroyd,  and  others,  has  probably 
bad  nothing  more  formidable  to  contend  with  tlian  a  cohort  of  "duffers/' 
How,  in  such  a  case,  was  it  possible  for  him  to  learn  to  volley  from  the  ser- 
vice line  ?  The  best  player  in  a  set  almost  unavoidably  conceits  himself 
to  be  a  stronger  player  than  he  is.  lie  has  acquired  a  thorough  mastery 
of  so  much  of  the  game  as  he  has  ever  seen,  and  how  is  he  to  guesa 
that  there  are  more  thixigs  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
hiH  philosophy  ?  It  is  a  terrible  awakening  to  such  au  one  when  he  is 
brought  for  the  first  time  into  conflict  with  a  first-rate  player.  Those 
t4"rrib!y  severe  returns  which  were  wont  to  strike  terror  and  confusion 
to  the  minds  of  tlic  duffers  with  whom  he  has  been  wont  to  play,  he 
flmlM  to  be  neither  severe  nor  terrible  as  matters  now  stand.  In  place 
of  that  ea«y  and  majestic  supremacy  which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining in  his  own  set,  he  finds  himself  sent  flying  from  one  end  of  the 
conrt  to  the  other  in  a  most  hot,  breathless^  and  undignified  fashion. 
How  changed,  alas  !  from  the  man  he  had  fondly  imagined  himself 
to  l>e. 

"  l*Yom  i*pur  to  plume,  a  very  star  of  tourtmmcut !''  If  a  duffer- 
one  t>f  liis  habitual  Wctims — ^should  chance  to  be  present  while  he  is 
thus  driven  and  tossed  about  under  the  domination  of  a  superior  will, 
the  anguish  of  tlic  experience  may  be  said  to  reach  its  culminating 
|P(jint.  The  airy  dreams  of  his  ambition  tumble  in  ruins  around  himjr 
and  he  feck  inclined  to  cry  aloud  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  "  I  am  a 
ini»cniblc  duffer,  and  deeper  than  did  plummet  ever  sound  Til  drown  my 
rac(|iict."  For  a  time  he  sinks  into  a  state  like  the  melancholy  of 
Prince  Hamlet;  the  earth  becomes  a  pestilential  congregation  of  vapours  ; 
wan  deliglits  not  him,  nor  woman  either.  But  he  recovers  gradually, 
find  recommences  Lawn  Tennis,  a  sadder  but  a  ti-iser  man. 

KOBI^RT   D.  OSBORN, 


THE  MILITANT  TYPE  OF  SOCIETY.* 


PllECEDlNG  chapters  have  prepared  the  way  for  framing  conceptions 
of  the  two  fundamentally-unlike  kinds  of  political  organization, 
proper  to  the  militant  life  and  the  industrial  life,  respectively.  It  will 
be  instructive  here  to  arrange  in  coherent  order  those  traits  of  the 
inilitant  type  already  incidentally  marked,  and  to  join  with  them  varions 
dependent  traits;  and  in  the  next  chapter  to  deal  in  like  manner  with 
the  traits  of  the  industrial  type* 

During  social  evolution  there  has  habitually  been  a  mingling  of  the 
two.  But  we  shall  find  that,  alike  in  theory  and  in  faet^  it  is  possible 
to  trace  out  with  due  clearness  those  opposite  eliaractcra  which  dis- 
tinguish them  in  their  respective  complete  developments.  Especially  is 
the  essential  nature  of  the  organization  which  accompanies  chronic 
militancy,  capable  of  being  inferred  a  priori,  and  proved  A  posteriori  to 
exist  in  Dumerous  cases.  While  the  essential  nature  of  the  organization 
accompanying  pure  industrialism,  of  which  at  present  we  have  little 
experience,  will  be  made  clear  by  opposition ;  and  such  illustrations  as 
exist  of  progress  towards  it  will  become  reeogDizabie. 

In  drawing  conclusions  two  liabilities  to  error  must  be  guarded 
against.  We  have  to  deal  with  societies  compounded  and  re-cora- 
])ounded  in  various  degrees ;  and  we  have  to  deal  with  societies  which, 
diftering  in  their  stages  of  culture,  have  their  organizations  elaborated 
to  different  extents.  We  shall  be  misled,  therefore,  unless  our  com- 
parisons are  such  as  take  account  of  unlikcnesses  in  size  and  in  civiliza- 
tion.    Clearly,  characteristics  of  the  militant  type  which  admit  of  being 


*  The  refeTences  to  authorities  quoted  in  this  article  and  a  succeeding  one^  will  be 
givfsn  in  the  volume  of  whicb  they  are  to  form  |>art3.  Allusioiw  Tiimie  in  these  artldes  ta 
matters  not  before  tbc  reader,  tntist  be  understood  as  cousequeot  on  their  continuity  with 
vritiugs  alreody  publiahed. 
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displayed  by  a  vast  nation,  may  not  admit  of  being  displayed  by  a  horde 
,  of  gaTages^  though  this  is  equally  militant.  Moreover,  as  institntion* 
take  a  long  time  to  acquire  their  finished  forms,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  militant  societies  will  display  the  structure  appropriate  to  them 
in  its  completeness.  Rather  may  we  expect  that  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  incompletely  displayed. 

In  face  of  these  difficulties  the  best  course  will  be  to  cooflider,  first, 
what  are  the  several  traits  which  of  necessity  militancy  tends  to  produce; 
and  then  to  observe  how  far  these  traits  are  conjointly  shown  in  past 
and  present  nations  distinguished  by  militancy.  Having  contemplated 
the  society  ideally  organized  for  war,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  recognize 
in  real  societies  the  characters  which  war  has  brought  about. 

For  preserving  its  corporate  life,  a  society  is  impelled  to  corporate 
action ;  and  the  preservation  of  its  corporate  life  is  the  more  probable 
in  proportion  as  its  corporate  action  is  the  more  complete.  For  pur- 
poses of  offence  and  defence,  the  forces  of  individuals  have  to  be  com- 
bined ;  and  where  every  individual  contributes  his  foree^  the  probability 
of  success  is  greatest.  Numbers,  natures,  and  circumstances  being 
equal,  it  is  clear  that  of  two  tribes  or  two  larger  societies,  one  of  which 
^unites  the  actions  of  all  its  capable  members  while  the  other  does  not^ 
the  first  will  ordinarily  be  the  victor.  There  must  be  an  habitual  sur- 
vival of  communities  in  which  militant  co-operation  is  universal. 

This  proposition  approaches  very  nearly  to  a  truism.  But  it  is  needful 
here,  as  a  preliminary,  clearly  to  recognize  the  truth  that  the  social 
structure  evolved  by  chronic  militancy,  is  one  in  which  all  men  fit  for 
^ghting  act  in  concert  against  other  societies.  Such  further  actions  as 
they  carry  on  they  can  carry  on  separately ;  but  this  action  they  must 
carry  on  jointly. 

A  society ^s  power  of  seK- preservation  will  be  great  in  proportion  as, 
besides  the  direct  aid  of  all  who  can  fight,  there  is  given  the  indirect 
aid  of  all  who  cannot  fight.  Supposing  them  otherwise  similar,  those 
communities  will  survive  in  which  the  effprts  of  combatants  are  in  the 
greatest  degree  seconded  by  those  of  non-combatants.  In  a  purely 
militant  society,  therefore,  individuals  who  do  not  bear  arms  have  to 
spend  their  lives  in  furthering  the  maintenance  of  those  who  do. 
"Whether,  as  happens  at  first,  the  non-combatants  are  exclusively  the 
women ;  or  whether,  as  happens  later,  the  class  includes  enslaved  cap- 
tives ;  or  whether,  as  happens  later  still,  it  includes  serfs  \  the  impUca* 
tion  is  the  same.  For  if,  of  two  societies  equal  in  other  respects,  the 
first  wholly  subordinates  its  workers  in  this  way,  while  the  workers 
in  the  second  are  allowed  to  retain  for  themselves  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  or  more  of  it  than  is  needful  for  maintaining  them ;  then  in  the 
second,  the  warriors,  not  otherwise  supported,  or  supported  less  fully  than 
they  might  else  be,  will  have  partially  to  support  themselves,  and  will 
be  so  much  the  less  available  for  war  purposes.  Hence  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  between  such  societies,  it  must  usually  happen  that  the  fimt 
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Mil  vTwquish  the  second.  The  type  of  society  produced  by  survival  of 
k  fittest;  will  be  one  in  which  the  fighting  part  include^s  all  who  can 
mt  arms  and  be  trusted  with  armsj  while  the  remaining  part  serves 
WB^  as  a  permanent  commissariat. 

r  An  obvious  implication,  of  a  significance  to  he  hereafter  pointed  out, 
I  that  the  non-combatant  partj  occnpicd  in  supporting  the  combatant 
pri,  caLnot  with  advantage  to  the  self-preserving  power  of  the  society, 
iKreaae  beyond  the  limit  at  which  it  efficiently  fulfils  its  purpose.  For, 
Iftemse,  some  who  might  be  fighters  arc  superfluous  workers  ;  and  the 
fchting  power  of  the  society  is  made  less  than  it  miglit  be.  Hencej  in 
le  miUtant  type,  the  tendency  is  for  the  body  of  warriors  to  bear  the 
■f|est  practicable  ratio  to  the  body  of  workers. 

Oiycn  two  societies  of  which  the  members  are  all  either  warriors  or 
jhoie  who  supply  the  needs  of  warriors^  and,  other  things  equal, 
■pemacy  in  war  will  be  gained  by  that  in  which  the  eflbrts  of  all  are 
kit  elbctually  combined.  In  open  warfare  joint  action  triumphs 
per  individual  action*  Military  history  is  a  history  of  the  successes 
If  men  trained  to  move  and  fight  in  concert. 

Not  only  must  there  be  in  the  fighting  part  a  combination  such  that 
the  powers  of  its  units  may  be  concentrated,  but  there  must  be  a  com- 
biuatiaa  of  the  subservient  part  with  it.  If  the  two  are  so  separated 
that  they  can  act  independently,  the  needs  of  the  fighting  part  will  not 
be  adequately  met.  If  to  be  cut  off  from  a  temporary  base  of  opera- 
™^ns  is  dangerous,  still  more  dangerous  is  it  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
^JJ^Tument  base  of  operations — namely,  that  constituted  by  the  body  of 
iion^combatants.     This  has  to  be  so  connected  with  the  body  of  com- 

If*Unts  that  its  services  may  be  fully   available.     Evidently,    therefore, 
•development  of  the  militant  type  involves  a  close  binding  of  the  society. 
^  the  loose  group  of  savages  yields  to  the  solid  phalanx,  so,  other 
^^g&  equal,  must  the  society  of  which  the  parts   are   but  feebly  held 
*^^ther,  yield  to  one  in  which  they  are  held  together  by  strong  bonds* 
fiut  in  proportion  as  men  are  compelled   to   co-operate,  their   self- 
^^tnpted   actions  are  restrained.     By   as  much  as  the  unit  becomes 
^^»^ed  in  the  mass,  by  so  much  does  he  lose  his  individuality  as  a 
^  >  t:.     And  this  leads  ns  to  note  the  several  ways  in  which  evolution  of 
^    militant  type  entails  subordination  of  the  citizen. 
Jiis  life  is  not  his  own,  but  is  at  the  disposal  of  his  society.     So  long 
*    tie  remains  capable  of  bearing  arms  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  fight 
{*^^n  called  upon  ;  and,  where  militancy  is  extreme,  he  cannot  return 
f  *  m  vanquished  man  under  penalty  of  death, 

I  Of  course,  with  this  there  goes  possession  of  snch  liberty  only  as 
^ Vlitary  obligations  allow.  He  is  free  to  pursue  his  private  ends  only 
^  ■^en  the  society  has  no  need  of  him  ;  and  when  it  has  need  of  him,  his 
*^^^ons  from  hour  to  hour  must  conform,  not  to  his  own  will,  but  to 
^«  public  will 

So,  txK>,  with  hia  property.     Whether^  as  in  many  cases,  what  he 
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holds  as  private  he  so  holds  by  permission  oaly,  or  whether  private 
ownership  is  recognized,  it  remains  true  that  in  the  last  resort  he  is 
obliged  to  surrender  whatever  is  demanded  for  public  use. 

Briefly,  then,  under  the  militant  type  the  individual  is  owned  by  the 
State.  Wiile  preservation  of  the  society  is  the  primary  end,  preser- 
vation of  each  member  is  a  secondary  end — an  end  cared  for  chiefly  as 
subserviog  the  primary  end. 

Fulfilment  of  these  requirements^  that  there  shall  be  complete  corpo- 
rate action,  that  to  this  end  the  non-combatant  part  shall  be  occupied 
in  pro\iding  for  the  combatant  part,  that  the  entire  aggregate  shall  be 
strongly  bound  together,  and  that  the  units  composing  it  must  have  their 
individualities  in  life,  liberty,  and  property  thereby  subordinated,  pre- 
supposes a  coercive  iustrumentality.  No  such  union  for  corporate  action 
can  be  achieved  without  a  powerful  controlling  agency*  On  remembering 
the  fatal  results  caused  by  division  of  counsels  in  war,  or  by  separation 
into  factions  in  face  of  an  enemy,  we  see  that  chronic  militancy  tends 
to  develop  a  despotism  ;  since,  other  things  equal,  those  societies  will 
habitually  survive  in  which,  by  its  aid,  the  corporate  action  is  made 
most  complete. 

And  this  involves  a  system  of  centralization.  The  trait  made  familiar 
to  us  by  an  army,  in  which  under  a  commander-in-chief  there  are 
secondary  commanders  over  large  masses,  and  under  these  tertiary  ones 
over  smaller  masses,  and  so  on  down  to  the  ultimate  divisions,  must 
characterize  the  social  organization  at  large.  A  militant  society  must 
have  a  regulative  structure  of  this  kind,  since,  otherwise,  its  corporate 
action  cannot  be  made  most  effectual.  Without  such  grades  of  govern- 
ing centres  diffused  throughout  the  non-combatant  part  as  well  as  the 
combatant  part,  the  entire  forces  of  the  aggregate  cannot  be  promptly 
put  forth.  Unless  the  workers  are  under  a  control  akin  to  that  which 
the  fighters  arc  under,  their  indirect  aid  cannot  be  insured  in  full  amount 
and  with  due  quickness. 

And  this  is  the  form  of  a  society  characterized  by  staim — a  society, 
the  members  of  whicli  stand  one  towards  another  in  succesive  grades  of 
subordination.  From  the  despot  down  to  the  slave,  all  are  masters  of 
those  below  and  subjects  of  those  above.  The  relation  of  the  child  to 
the  father,  of  the  father  to  some  superior,  and  so  on  up  to  the  absolute 
head,  is  one  in  which  the  individual  of  lower  status  is  at  the  mercy  of 
4)ne  of  higher  status. 

Otherwise  described,  the  process  of  militant  organization  is  a  prooess 
of  regimentation,  which,  primarily  talung  place  intheartny,  secondarily 
aflects  the  whole  community. 

The  first  indication  of  this  we  trace  in  the  fact  everywhere  visible, 
that  the  military  head  grows  into  a  civil  head — mostly  at  once,  and,  in 
exceptional  cases,  at  last,  if  militancy  continues.  Beginning  as  leader 
in  war  he  becomes  ruler  in  peace;  and  such  regulative  policy  as  he 
pursues  in  one  sphere,  he  pursues,  so  far  as  conditions  permit,  in  the 
other.    Being,  as  the  non-combatant  part  is,  a  permanent  commiasartat^ 
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the  principle  of  graduated  subordioation  is  extended  to  it.  Its  members 
come  to  be  directed  iu  a  way  like  that  in  which  the  warriors  are  directed 
— not  literally,  since  the  dispersion  of  the  one  and  the  concentration 
of  the  other  prevents  exact  parallelism ;  but,  nevertheless,  similarly  in 
principle.  Labour  is  carried  on  under  coercive  control;  and  snper- 
l  vision  spreads  everywhere. 

To  suppose  that  a  despotic  military  head^  carrying  out  daily  the  in- 
herited traditions  of  regimental  control  as  the  sole  form  of  government 
known  to  him,  will  not  impose  on  the  producing  classes  a  kindred 
control,  is  to  suppose  in  him  sentiments  and  ideas  entirely  foreign  to  his 
circumstances. 

The  nature  of  the  militant  form  of  government  will  be  further 
elucidated  on  observing  that  it  is  both  positively  regulative  and  nega- 
tively regulative.  It  does  not  simply  restrain ;  it  also  enforces. 
Besides  telling  the  individual  what  he  shall  not  dOj  it  tells  him  what  he 
shall  do. 

That  the  government  of  a  fighting  body  is  thus  characterised  needs 
no  showing.     Indeed,  commands   of   the  positive  kind  given   to  the 
Ltoldier  are  more  important  than  those  of  the  negative  kind  ;  fighting  is 
Fdone  under  the  one,  while  order  is  maintained  nnder  the  other.     But  here 
it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  note  that  not  only  the  control  of  military  life, 
hut  ^so  the  control  of  civil  life,  is,  under  the  militant  type  of  govern- 
[snentj  thus   characterized.     There  are   two  ways   in  which   the   ruling 
hpower  may  deal  with  the  private  individnaL      It  may  simply  limit  his 
lictions  to  those  which  he  can    carry  on  without  aggression,  direct   or 
r  indirect  J  upon  others  ;  in  which  case  its  action  is  negatively  regulative. 
Or,  besides   doing  this,  it  may  prescribe  the  how,  and  the  where,  and- 
^the   when,  of  lus   daily   actions  j    may  force   him  to   do  various  things 
rirhich  he  would   not  spontaneously  do ;    may  direct  iu  greater  or  less 
detail  his  mode  of  living ;   in  which  case  its  action  is  positively  regula- 
tive*     Under  the  militant  type  this  positively  regulative  action  is  wide- 
spread and  peremptory.     The  civilian  is  in  a  condition  as  much  like  that 
of  the  soldier  as  difference  of  occupation  permits, 

And  this  is  another  way  of  expressing  the  truth  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  militant  type  is  compulsory  co-operation.  While  tliis 
is  obviously  the  principle  under  which  the  members  of  the  combatant 
body  act,  it  no  less  certainly  must  be  the  principle  acted  upon  through- 
out the  non-combatant  body,  if  military  efficiency  is  to  be  great ;  since, 
otherwise,  the  aid  which  the  non-combatant  body  has  to  furnish  cannot 
be  insured, 

That  binding  together  by  which  the  units  of  a  militant  society  are 
made  into  an  efficient  fighting  structure,  tends  to  fix  the  position  of 
each  in  rank,  in  occupation,  in  locality. 

In  a  graduated  regulative  organization   there  is  resistance  to  change 

from  a  lower  to  a  higher   grade.      Such   change   is  made   difficult  by 

.  lack  of  the  possessions  needed  for  filling  superior   positions  j    and  it  i» 

[made  difficult  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  already  fill  them^  and  can 
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iiold  inferiors  down.  Preventing  intrusion  from  below^  tbcse  transmit 
their  respect] \'e  places  and  ranks  to  their  descendants ;  and  as  the 
principle  of  inheritance  becomes  settled^  the  rigidity  of  the  social 
structure  bt'cunies  decided*  Only  where  an  "  egalitarian  despotism" 
reduces  all  subjects  to  the  same  political  status— a  condition  of  decay 
riither  thuri  of  development — does  the  converse  state  arise. 

The  principle  of  inheritance^  becoming  established  in  respect  of  the 
olaiaei  whicli  militancy  originates^  and  fixing  the  general  functions  of 
their  members  from  generation  to  generation,  tends  eventually  to  fix 
niNd  their  npcriul  functions.  Not  only  do  men  of  the  slave-classes  and 
tht*  art  isftU  chiaiscs  suececd  to  their  respective  positions,  bnt  they  succeed 
\jQ  the  particular  occupations  carried  on  in  them-  This,  which  is  a 
workiiJR  out  of  the  teudeucy  towards  regimentation^  is  ascribable 
priinnrily  tu  the  fact  that  superiors,  requiring  from  each  kind  of  worker 
his  [iiirtieular  priHiuct,  have  an  interest  in  replacing  him  at  death  by  a 
c?ujnibli»  Mucccssor ;  while  he,  prompted  to  get  aid  in  fulfilling  of  his 
taRku,  has  an  interest  in  bringing  up  a  sou  to  his  own  occupation :  the 
will  of  the  son  l>cing  powerless  against  these  conspiring  interests* 
IJmh^r  tbn  system  of  compulsory  co-operation,  therefore,  the  principle 
of  iulMTitiuicc,  spreading  through  the  producing  organization,  causes  a 
rtlativo  rigidity  in  this  also. 

And  tbi'H  a  kindred  effect  is  shown  in  the  entailed  restraints  on 
tnuvciiu'tit  from  place  to  place.  In  proportion  as  the  individual  is  sub- 
ordinated in  life,  liberty,  and  property,  to  his  sociefy^  it  is  needful  that 
bii  wht*rcubauis  shall  be  constantly  known.  Obviously  the  relation  of 
ibd  doldicr  to  his  otiiccr,  and  of  this  officer  to  his  superior,  is  such  that 
iAoli  muit  bo  ever  at  hand;  and  where  the  militant  type  is  fully 
^Vrlfjpt'd  the  like  holds  throughout  the  society*  The  slave  cannot 
Itave  his  appointed  abode;  the  serf  is  tied  to  his  allotment ;  the  master 
it  nut  ulluwed  to  absent  himself  from  his  locality  without  leave. 

Ro  til  fit  the  corporate  action,  the  combination,  the  cohesion,  the 
re^imeutiitiou,  which  efficient  militancy  necessitates,  imply  a  structure 
which  strongly  resists  change. 

A  further  trait  of  the  militant  type,  naturally  accompanying  the 
last,  is  that  organizations  other  than  those  forming  parts  of  the  State- 
organisation,  arc  wholly  or  partially  repressed.  The  public  combina- 
tion oc' I  rdl  fields,  excludes  private  combinations. 

lor  h  I  vemcnt  of  complete  corporate  action^  there  must,  as  we 

have  seen,  bo  a  centralized  administration,  not  only  throughout  the 
-  Hit  part,  but  throughout  the  non-combatant  part;  and  if  there 
nom*  of  citizens  which  act  independently,  they  in  so  far  diminish 
thi)  range  of  this  centralized  administration.  Any  structures  which 
am  not  parts  of  the  Stfite-structurp,  ^ervc  more  or  lei<»  as  limitations 
111  it,  and  utand  in  the  way  of  the  required  unlimited  subowlination. 
if  private  combinations  arc  allowed  to  exitt,  it  will  be  cm  condition  of 
submitting   to   au  official  regulation  such  aa   greatly  restraina  iode* 
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pendent  action ;  and  since  private  combinations  thus  officially  reflated 
are  inevitably  hindered  from  doing  things  not  conforming  to  eatfjbiished 
routine,  and  are  so  debarred  from  improvement,  they  cannot  habitually 
thrive  and  grow.  Ob^-ionsly,  indeed,  such  combinations  formed  on  the 
principle  of  voluntary  co-operation,  are  incongruous  with  the  social 
type  formed  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation.  Hence  the 
militant  type  k  characterized  by  the  absence,  or  comparative  rarity,  of 
bodies  of  citizens  associated  for  commercial  pur|joses,  for  propagating 
special  religious  views,  for  achieving  philanthropic  ends,  Sec. 

Private  combinations  of  one  kind,  however^  are  congruous  with  the 
militant  typc^ — the  combinations,  namely,  which  are  formed  for  minor 
defensive  or  offensive  purposes*  We  have,  as  examples^  those  which 
constitute  factions,  very  general  in  militant  societies ;  those  which 
assume  forms  like  the  primitive  guilds,  serving  for  mutual  protection; 
and  those  which  take  the  shape  of  secret  societies.  Of  such  bodies 
it  may  be  noted  that  they  fulfil  on  a  small  scale  ends  like  those  which 
the  whole  society  fulfils  on  a  large  scale — the  ends  of  self-preservation, 
or  aggression,  or  both.  And  it  may  be  further  noted  that  these  small 
included  societies  are  organized  on  the  same  principle  as  the  large 
including  society — the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation.  Their 
governments  are  coercive :  in  some  cases  even  to  the  extent  of  killing 
those  of  their  members  who  arc  disobedient. 

A  remaining  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  a  society  of  the  militanjb  type 
tends  to  evolve  a  self-sufficient  sustaining  organization.  With  its  political 
autonomy  there  goes  what  we  may  call  an  economic  autonomy.  Evi- 
dently in  proportion  as  it  carries  on  frequent  hostilities  with  surrounding 
societies,  its  commercial  intercourse  with  them  must  be  hindered  or 
prevented:  exchauge  of  commodities  can  go  on  to  but  a  slight  extent 
between  those  who  are  continually  fighting.  A  militant  society  must, 
therefore,  to  the  greatest  degree  practicable,  provide  internally  the 
supplies  of  all  articles  needful  for  carrying  on  the  lives  of  its  members. 
Such  an  economic  State  as  that  which  existed  during  early  feudal  times, 
when,  as  in  France,  **  the  castles  made  almost  all  the  articles  usedinthcm,^" 
is  a  state  evidently  entailed  on  groups,  small  or  large,  which  are  in  con- 
stant antagonism  with  surrounding  groups*  If  there  docs  not  already 
exist  within  any  group  so  circumstanced,  an  agency  for  producing  some 
necessary  article,  inability  to  obtain  it  from  without  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  an  agency  for  obtaining  it  within. 

Whence  it  follows  that  the  desire  "not  to  be  dependent  on  foreigners" 
is  one  appropriate  to  the  militant  type  of  society.  So  long  as  there  is 
danger  that  the  supplies  of  needful  thiogs  derived  from  other  countries 
will  be  cut  ofl'  by  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  it  is  imperative  that 
there  shall  be  maintained  a  power  of  producing  these  supplies  at  home, 
and  that  to  this  end  the  required  structures  shall  be  maintained.  Hence 
there  is  a  manifest  direct  relation  between  militant  activities  and  a  pro- 
tectionist policy. 
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And  now  having  noted  the  traits  which  may  he  expected  t*^ 
establish  themselves  by  survivals  of  the  fittest  during  the  struggle  for 
existence  among  societies,  let  us  observe  how  these  traits  are  displayed 
in  actual  societies,  similar  in  respect  of  their  militancy,  but  otherwise 
dissimilar* 

Of  course,  in  small  primitive  groups,  however  warlike  they  may  be, 
we  must  not  look  for  more  than  rude  outlines  of  the  structure  proper 
to  the  militant  type.  Being  loosely  aggregated,  definite  arrangement 
of  their  parts  can  be  carried  but  to  a  small  extent.  Still,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  the  evidence  is  to  the  point.  The  fact  that  habitually  the  fighting 
body  is  co-extensive  with  the  adult  male  population,  is  so  familiar  that 
no  illustrations  are  needed  An  equally  familiar  fact  is  that  the  women, 
occupying  a  servile  positioUj  do  all  the  unskilled  labour,  and  bear  the 
burdens;  with  which  maybe  joined  the  fact  that  not  unfrequently  during 
war  they  carry  tlie  supplies,  as  in  Asia  among  the  Bhils  and  Xhonds, 
as  in  Polynesia  among  the  New  Caledonians  and  Sandwich  Islanders, 
as  in  America  among  the  Comanches,  Mundrucus,  Patagouians:  their 
office  as  forming  the  permanent  commissariat  being  thus  clearly  shown, 
We  see,  too,  that  where  the  enslaving  of  captives  has  arisen,  these  also 
serve  to  support  and  aid  the  combatant  class;  acting  during  peace  as 
producers,  and  during  war  joining  the  women  in  attendance  on  the 
army,  as  among  the  New  Zealanders,  or,  as  among  the  Malagasy,  being 
then  exclusively  the  carriers  of  provisions,  &c.  Again,  in  these  tir^t 
stages,  as  in  later  stages,  we  are  shown  that  private  claims  are,  in  the 
militant  type,  over-ridden  by  public  claims.  The  life  of  each  man  is 
held  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  group ;  and,  by  implication,  his  freedom 
of  action  is  similarly  held*  So,  too,  with  his  goods;  as  instance  the 
remark  made  of  the  Brarilian  Indians,  that  pei'sonal  property,  recognized 
but  to  a  limited  extent  during  peace,  is  scarcely  at  all  recognised  during 
war;  and  as  instance  Hearne's  statement  concerning  certain  hyper* 
borean  tribes  of  North  America  when  about  to  make  war,  *'  that  pro- 
perty  of  every  kind  that  could  be  of  general  use  now  ceased  to  be 
private."  To  which  add  the  cardinal  truth,  once  more  to  be  repeated, 
that  where  no  political  subordination  exists^  war  initiates  it.  Tacitly 
or  overtly  a  chief  is  temporarily  acknowledged;  and  he  gains  permanent 
power  if  war  continues.  From  these  beginnings  of  the  militant  tj^pe 
which  small  groups  show  us,  let  us  pass  to  its  developed  forms  as  shown 
in  larger  groups. 

"  The  army,  or,  what  is  nearly  synonymous,  the  nation  of  Dahome," 
to  quote  Burton's  words,  furnishes  us  with  a  good  example:  the 
excessive  militancy  being  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  royal  bed- 
room  is  paved  with  skulls  of  enemies.  Here  the  king  is  absolute,  and 
is  regarded  as  supernatural  in  character — he  is  ''  the  spirit ;"  and  of 
course  he  is  the  religious  head — he  ordains  the  priests*  He  absorbs 
in  himself  all  powers  and  all  rights  :  **  by  the  State-law  of  Dahome 
*  ,  all    men   are   slaves  to  the  king/^     H©   "is   heir    to    all    hi^ 
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subjects ;''  and  he  takes  from  living  subjects  whatever  he  likes.  When 
ne  add  that  there  is  a  frequent  killing  of  victims  to  carry  messages  to 
the  other  world,  aa  well  as  occasions  on  which  numbers  are  sacrificed 
to  supply  deceased  kings  with  attendants^  we  are  shown  that  life, 
liberty^  and  property,  are  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  State  as  repre- 
sented by  its  head.  In  both  the  civil  and  military  organizations  the 
centres  and  sub-centres  of  control  are  numerous.  Names^  very  gene- 
rally given  by  the  king  and  replacing  surnames,  change  '^with  every 
rank  of  the  holder  ;*'  and  so  detailed  is  the  regimentation  that  '^  the 
dignities  seem  interminable."  There  are  numerous  sumptuary  laws  ^ 
and,  according  to  Waitz,  no  one  wears  any  other  clothing  or  weapons 
than  what  the  king  gives  him  or  allows  him.  Under  penalty  of 
slavery  or  death  "  no  man  must  alter  the  construction  of  bis  house, 
sit  upon  a  chair,  or  be  earned  on  a  hammock,  or  drink  out  of  a 
glass/'  without  permission  of  the  king. 

The  ancient  Peruvian  empire^  gradually  established  by  the  con- 
quering Yncas,  may  next  be  instanced.  Here  the  ruler,  divinely 
descended,  sacred,  absolute,  was  the  centre  of  a  system  which 
minutely  controlled  all  life.  His  headship  was  at  once  military, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  judicial ;  and  the  entire  nation  was  composed 
of  those  who,  in  the  capacity  of  soldiers,  labourers,  and  officials,  were 
slaves  to  him  and  his  deified  ancestors*  Military  service  was  obli- 
gatory on  all  taxable  Indians  who  were  capable  j  and  those  of  them 
who  had  served  their  prescribed  terms,  formed  into  reser\xs,  had  then 
to  work  under  State  superintendence.  The  army  liaving  heads  of  ten^ 
fifty,  a  hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  had,  besides 
these,  its  superior  commanders  of  Ynca  blood.  The  community  at 
large  was  subject  to  a  parallel  regimentation  :  the  inhabitants, 
registered  in  groups,  being  under  the  control  of  officers  over  tens, 
fiflies,  hundreds,  and  so  on.  And  through  these  successive  grades  of 
centres,  reports  ascended  to  the  Ynca  governors  of  great  divisions, 
passing  on  from  them  to  the  Ynca ;  while  his  orders  descended 
^*  from  rank  to  rank  till  they  reached  the  lowest."  There  was  an 
ecclesiastical  organization  similarly  elaborate,  having,  for  example,  five 
classes  of  diviners  ;  and  there  was  an  organization  of  spies  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  doings  of  the  other  officers.  Everything  was- 
under  public  inspection.  There  were  village  officers  who  overlooked 
the  ploughing,  sowing,  and  harvesting.  When  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  rain,  measured  quantities  of  water  were  supplied  by  the  State- 
Any  who  travelled  without  authority  were  punished  as  vagabonds; 
but  for  those  who  were  authorized  to  travel  for  public  purposes,  there 
were  establishments  supplying  lodging  and  necessaries.  "  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  decurions  to  see  that  the  people  were  clothed ;"  and  the 
kinds  of  cloth,  decorations,  badges,  &e,,  to  be  worn  by  the  difierent 
ranks  were  all  prescribed*  Besides  this  regulation  of  external  life 
there  was  regulation   of  domestic  life.     The  people  were  required  to 
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*'  dine  and  sup  with  opeu  doors,  that  the  judges  might  be  able  to  enter 
frGely;''  and  these  judges  had  to  sec  that  the  house,  clothes,  fornitare, 
&c.,  were  kept  clean  and  in  order,  aud  the  children  properly  disciplined: 
those  who  mismanaged  their  houses  being  flogged.  Subject  to  this 
regulation,  the  people  laboured  to  support  this  elaborate  State-organi- 
74ition*  The  political,  religions,  and  military  classes,  throughout  all 
their  grades,  were  exempt  from  tribute ;  while  the  labouring  classes, 
when  not  sennug  in  the  army,  had  to  yield  up  all  produce  beyond  that 
required  for  their  bare  sustenance.  Of  the  whole  empire,  one-third 
was  allotted  for  supporting  the  State,  one-third  for  supporting  the 
priesthood  who  ministered  to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  and  the  remaining 
tliird  had  to  support  the  workers.  Besides  giving  tribute  by  tilling 
the  lands  of  the  Sun  and  the  King,  the  workers  had  to  till  the  lands 
of  the  soldiers  on  duty,  as  well  as  those  of  the  incapablcs.  And  they 
had  also  to  pay  tribute  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  arms.  Of  the  lands  on 
which  the  people  maintained  themselves,  the  parts  were  apportioned  to 
each  man  according  to  the  size  of  his  family.  Similarly  with  the 
produce  of  the  flocks.  Such  moiety  of  this  in  each  district  as  was  not 
required  for  supplying  public  needs,  was  periodically  shorn,  aud  the 
wool  divided  by  officials.  These  arrangements  were  in  pursuance  of 
the  principle  that  *^the  private  property  of  each  man  was  held  by 
favour  of  the  Ynca,  and  according  to  their  laws  he  had  no  other  title 
to  it/'  Thus  the  people,  completely  possessed  by  the  State  in  person, 
property,  and  labour,  transplanted  to  this  or  that  locality,  as  the  Ynca 
directed,  and,  when  not  serving  in  the  army,  living  under  a  discipline 
like  that  mthin  the  army,  were  units  in  a  centralized  regimented 
machine,  moved  throughout  life  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  by 
the  Ynca^s  will,  and  to  the  least  practicable  extent  by  their  own  wills, 
Aud,  naturally,  along  with  militant  organization  thus  carried  to  its 
ideal  limit,  there  went  an  almost  entire  absence  of  any  other  organisa- 
tion. They  had  no  money ;  '*  they  neither  sold  clothes,  nor  houses, 
nor  estates  ;"  and  trade  was  represented  among  them  by  scarcely  any- 
thing more  than  some  bartering  of  articles  of  food. 

So  far  as  accounts  of  it  go,  ancient  Egypt  presents  us  with  phenomena 
allied  in  their  general,  if  not  in  their  special,  characters.  Its  predominant 
militancy  during  its  remotest  unrecorded  times,  is  sufficiently  implied 
by  the  vast  |K»pulation  of  slaves  who  toiled  to  build  the  pyramids ;  and 
its  i«ubBequent  continued  militancy  we  ore  shown  alike  by  the  boasting 
records  of  its  kings,  and  the  delineations  of  their  triumphs  on  its  temple- 
walls.  Along  with  this  form  of  activity  we  have,  as  before,  the  i,'o*l* 
descended  ruler,  limited  in  his  powers  only  by  the  usages  transmit t«ii 
from  his  divine  ancestors,  who  was  at  once  political  head,  high-priest, 
comraander-in-chief,  and  supreme  judge.  Under  him  was  a  oentralized 
organization,  of  which  the  civil  part  was  arranged  in  clftss^s  and  sub- 
classes as  definite  as  were  those  of  the  militant  part.  Of  tlie  four  great 
social   divisions — priests,  soldiers,  townsmen  or  traders  and  comiaDXi 
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people^  beneath  whom  came  the  slaves — the  first  contaiQed  more  than  a 

8<»cire  different  orders ;  the  second,  some  half-dozen  beyond  those  consti* 

tiated  by  military  grades;  the  third;  nearly  a  dozens   and  the  fourth,  t^ 

s^Lll  greater  number.     Though  within  the  ruliag  classes  the  castes  were 

ttot  so  rigorously  defiued  as  to  prevent  change  of  function  in  successive 

g^c*nerations,  yet  Herodotus  and  Diodorua  state  that  industrial  occupations 

d^^scended  from  father  to  son ;  "  every  particular  trade  and  manufacture 

^^ms  carried  on  by  its  own  craftsmen^  and  none  changed  from  one  trade 

to  another*  ^*     How  elaborate  was  the  regimentation  may  be  judged  from 

^tie  detailed  account  of  the  staff  of  officers  and  workers  engaged  in  one 

<:>:i'  their  vast  quarries;  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  functionaries  paralleling 

*  fcose  of  an  army.     To  support  this  highly- developed  regulative  organic 

^^  ^tioEj  civil,  military,  and  sacerdotal— an  organization  which  held  ex- 

^^^iusive  posaession  of  the  land — the  lower  classes  laboured.      '"Overseers 

"^s^Fere  set  over  the  wretched  people^   who  were  urged  to  hard  work  more 

^^^Mj  the  punishment  of  the  stick  than  words  of  warning/^     And  whether 

fcr  not  official  oversight  included  domiciliary  visits^  it  at  any  rate  went 

the  extent  of  taking  note  of  each  family.     '^  Kvery  man  was  required  ■ 

^^L-iander  pain  of  death  to  give  an  account  to  the  magistrate  of  how  he 

^-— earned  his  livelihood.*' 

Take^  noWj  another  ancient  society,  which  contrasted  in  sundry 
^■respects,  shows  ns^  along  with  habitual  militancy,  the  assumption  of 
^5^tructural  traits  allied  in  their  fundamental  characters  to  those  thus  far 
-observed.  I  refer  to  Sparta.  That  warfare  did  not  among  the  Spartans 
evolve  a  single  despotic  head,  wliile  in  part  due  to  causes  wliich,  as 
liefore  shown,  fa%^our  the  developcment  of  compound  political  heads^  was 
largely  due  to  the  accid^t  of  their  double  kingship;  the  presence  of  two 
divinely-descended  chiefs  prevented  tlje  concentration  of  power.  But 
though  from  this  cause  there  continued  an  imperfectly  centralized 
goyerament,  the  relation  of  this  government  to  membersofthc.com- 
muiiity  was  substantially  like  that  of  militant  governments  in  general. 
Notwithstanding  the  serfdom,  and  in  towns  the  slavery,  of  the  Helots^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  political  subordination  of  the  Perimki»  they  all, 
in  4X>mmon  with  the  Spartans  proper,  were  under  obligation  to  military 
aernoe :  the  working  function  of  the  first,  and  the  trading  function  so 
far  as  it  existed,  which  was  canned  on  by  the  second,  were  subordinate* 
to  the  militant  function  with  which  the  third  was  exclusively  occupied. 
And  the  civil  divisions  thus  marked  re-api>earcd  in  the  military  divisions: 
'^at  the  battle  of  Platsea  every  Spartan  hoplite  had  seven  Helots,  and' 
every  Periceki  hoplite  one  Helot  to  attend  him*  ^^  The  extent  to  which, 
by  the  daily  military  discipUue,  prescribed  military  mess,  and  fixed  con- 
tributions of  food,  the  individual  life  of  the  Spartan  was  subordinated  to 
the  public  demands,  from  seven  years  upwards,  needs  mention  only  to 
show  the  rigidity  of  the  restraints  which  here,  as  elsewhere^  the  militant 
type  imposes — restraints  which  were  further  shown  in  the  prescribed  age 
for  marriage,  the  prevention  of  domestic  life,  the  forbidding  of  industry 
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or  any  money-seeking  occupation,  the  interdict  on  going  abroad  without 
leave,  and  the  aythorized  censorship  under  which  his  days  and  nights 
were  passed.  There  was  fully  carried  out  iu  Sparta  the  Greek  theory  of 
society,  that  "  the  citizen  belongs  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  family, 
but  to  his  city, "  So  that  though  in  this  exceptional  case  chronic 
militancy  was  prevented  from  developing  a  supreme  head^  owning  the 
individual  citizen  in  body  and  estate,  yet  it  developed  an  es^ntially 
identical  relation  between  the  community  as  a  whole  and  its  units.  The 
community  exercising  its  power  through  a  compound  head  instead  of 
through  a  simple  head^  completely  enslaved  the  individual.  While 
the  lives  and  labours  of  the  Helots  were  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  support  of  those  who  formed  the  militant  organization,  the  live* 
and  labours  of  those  who  formed  the  militant  organization  were  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  service  of  the  State ;  they  were  slaves  witb 
a  difference. 

Of  modern  illustrations  that  furnished  by  Russia  will  suffice.  Here, 
again,  with  the  wars  which  effected  conquests  and  consolidations,  came 
the  development  of  the  victorious  commander  into  the  absolute  ruler, 
who,  if  not  divine  by  alleged  origin^  yet  acquired  something  like  divine 
presiiye.  '^  All  men  are  equal  before  God,  and  the  Russians'  God  is  the 
Emperor, "  says  De  Custine :  "  the  supreme  governor  is  so  raised  above 
earth,  that  he  sees  no  difference  between  the  serf  and  the  lord.  ^'  Under 
the  stress  of  Peter  the  Creates  wars,  which,  as  the  nobles  complained, 
took  them  away  from  their  homes,  "  not,  as  formerly,  for  a  siugle 
campaign,  but  for  long  years,  *'  they  became  ^*  servants  of  the  State, 
without  privileges,  without  dignity,  subjected  to  corporal  punishment, 
and  burdened  with  onerous  duties  from  which  there  was  no  escape,^' 
*'Any  noble  who  refused  to  serve  [  Hhe  State  in  the  Army,  the  Fleet,  or 
the  Civil  Administration,  from  boyhood  to  old  age '  ]  was  not  only 
deprived  of  his  estate,  a^  in  the  old  times,  but  was  declared  to  be  a  traitor^ 
and  might  be  condemned  to  capital  punishment. ""  "  Under  Peter,  ^'  says 
Wallace,  *^ all  offices,  ci\il  and  military/^  were  "arranged  in  fourteen 
dasses  or  ranks  j"  and  he  '*  defined  the  obligations  of  each  with  micro- 
scopic minuteness.  After  his  death  the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  the  tendency  reached  its  climax  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas/' 
In  the  words  of  De  Custiue, "  the  tchinu  [the  name  for  this  organization] 
is  a  nation  formed  into  a  regiment ;  it  is  the  military  system  applied  to 
all  classes  of  society,  even  to  those  who  never  go  to  war.  *'  With  this 
universal  regimentation  in  structure  went  a  regimental  discipline.  The 
conduct  of  life  was  dictated  to  the  citizens  at  large  in  the  same  way  b» 
to  soldiers.  In  the  reign  of  Peter  and  his  successors,  domestic  enter- 
tainments were  appointed  and  rcgulate<l ;  the  people  were  compelled  to 
change  their  costumes;  the  clergy  to  cut  ofl' their  beards ;  and  even  the 
harnessing  of  horses  was  according  to  pattern.  Occupations  were  con- 
trolled to  the  extent  that  "  no  boyard  could  enter  any  profession,  or 
forsake  it  when  embraced,  or  retire  from  public  to  private  life,  or  dispose 
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of  his  property,  or  travel  into  any  foreign  country,  without  the  permission 
of  the  Czar.  "  This  omnipresetit  rule  is  well  expressed  in  the  close  of 
Certain  rhymes,  for  which  a  military  officer  was  sent  to  Siberia: — 

"  Tout  Be  fait  par  nkose  ici ; 
C'eat  par  iik^e  que  Ton  voyage. 
C'est  par  akase  que  I'on  rit.'* 

Taking  thus  the  existing  barbarous  society  of  Dahomey,  formed  of 
negroes,  the  extinct  semi-civilized  empire  of  the  Yncaw,  whose  subjects 
"were  remote  in  blood  from  these,  the  ancient  Egjrptian  empire  peopled 
\y  yet  other  races,  the  community  of  the  Spartans,  again  unlike  in  the 
type  of  its  men,  and  the  existing  Russian  nation  made  up  of  Slavs  and 
Tartars,  we  have  before  us  cases  in  which  such  similarities  of  social 
-structure  as  exist,  eaimot  be  ascribed  to  inheritance  of  a  common 
character  by  the  social  units.  The  immense  contrasts  between  the 
populations  of  these  several  societies,  too,  varying  from  millions  at  the 
one  extreme  to  thousands  at  the  other,  negative  the  supposition  that 
their  common  structural  traits  are  consequent  on  size.  Nor  can  it  be 
apposed  that  likenesses  of  conditions  in  respect  of  climate,  surface,  soil, 
flora,  fauna,  or  likenesses  of  habits  caused  by  such  conditions,  can  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  likenesses  of  organization  in  these  societies; 
for  their  respective  habitats  present  numerous  marked  unliken esses* 
Such  traits  as  they  one  and  all  exhibit,  not  ascribable  to  any  other  cause, 
iDU»t  thus  be  ascribed  to  the  habitual  militancy  characteristic  of  them  all. 
The  results  of  induction  alone  would  go  far  to  warrant  this  ascription; 
«nd  it  is  fully  warranted  by  their  correspondence  with  the  results  of 
deduction,  as  set  forth  above. 

Any  remaining   doubts  must  disappear  on  observing  how  continued 

tnilitancy  is  followed  by  further  development  of  the  militant  organization, 

''Three  illustrations  will  suffice, 

—^      When,  during  Roman  conquests,  the  tendency  for  the  successful  general 

Bfc)  become  despot,  repeatedly  displayed,  finally  took  effect — when  the  title 

^mperator,  military  in  its  primary  naeaning,  became  the  title  for  the  civil 

ruler,  showing  us  on  a  higher  platform  that  genesis  of  political  headship 

-out  of  military  headship  visible  from  the   beginning — when,  as  usually 

happens,  an  increasingly-divine  character  was  acquired  by  the  civil  ruler, 

as  shown  in  the  assumption  of  the  sacred  name  Augustus,  as  well  as  in 

the  growth  of  an  actual  worship  of  him ;  there  simultaneously  became 

more  pronounced   those   further  traits  which  characterize  the  militant 

■  type  in  its  developed  form.  Practically,  if  not  nominally,  the  other 
powers  of  the  State  were  absorbed  by  him.  In  the  words  of  Duruy, 
he  had — 

**  The  right  of  proposing,  that  is,  of  making,  laws ;  of  receiving  and  trying 
Appeals,  »,€,,  the  supreme  jurisdiction ;  of  arresting  by  tlie  trihunitian  veto  every 
^neasnre  and  every  sentence^  i>.,  of  putting  his  will  in  opposition  to  the  laws  and 
^laagistrates ;  of  summoning  the  senate  or  the  people  and  presiding  over  it,  t>., 
^f  directing  the  electoral  assemblies  as  be  thought  lit.  And  these  prerogatives 
Jae  will  have  not  for  a  single  year  but  for   life;   not  in  Rome   only  .  ,  .  , 
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but  tbrougliout   the  empire ;    not  shared  with  ten  colleagues,  but  exercii 
himself  alone;    lastly,  without  any  accouut  to  renderj  since  he  never  resig 
his  office," 

Along  with  these  chanflfea  went  an  increase  in  the  number  and  definitene 
of  social  divisions.     The  Emperor^ — 

*' Placed  between  himself  and  the  masses  a  multitude  of  people  regularly 
classed  by  categories,  and  piled  one  above  the  other  in  snch  a  way  that  this 
hierarchy,  preasing  with  all  its  weight  upon  the  masses  underneath,  held  the — - 
people  and  factious  individuals  powerlesa  What  remained  of  the  old  patrician 
nobility  had  the  foremost  rank  in  the  city ;  .  .  *  .  below  it  came  the  senatorial 
nobility  half  hereditary ;  below  that  the  monied  nobility  or  equestrian  order — 
three  aristocracies  superposed.  .  ,  .  ,  The  sons  of  senators  formed  a  class 
inteiinediate  between  the  senatorial  and  the  equestrian  order*  .  .  .  .  Iii  *tl»e 
second  century  the  senatorial  families  formed  an  hereditary  nobility  with 
privileges." 

At  the  same  time  the  administrative  organiKation  was  greatly  extended 
and  complicated. 

**  Augustus  created  a  large  number  of  new  offices,  as  the  superintendence  of 
public    works^   roads,   aqueducts,    the   Tiber-bed^   distribution   of  corn   to  the 

people He  also  created  numerous  offices  of  procurators  for  the  financial 

administration  of  the  empire,  and  in  Rome  there  were  1,060  municipal  oilicers,** 

The  structural  character  proper  to  an  army  spread  in  a  double  way: 
military  officers  acquired  civil  functions  and  functionaries  of  a  civil  kind 
became  partially  military.  The  magistrates  appointed  hy  the  Emperor, 
tending  to  replace  those  appointed  by  the  people,  had,  along  with  their 
civil  authority,  military  authority ;  and  while  "  under  Augustus  the 
prefects  of  the  pretorium  were  only  military  chiefs,  ....  they  gradually 
possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  civil  authority,  and  finally  became^ 
after  the  Emperor,  the  first  i}ersonages  in  the  empire/'  Moreover,  the 
governmental  structures  grerw  by  incorporating  bodies  of  functionaries 
who  were  before  independent.  *'  In  his  ardour  to  organize  everything, 
he  aimed  at  regimenting  the  law  itself,  and  made  an  official  magistracy 
of  that  which  had  always  been  a  free  profession."  To  enforce  the  rule 
of  this  extended  administration,  the  army  was  made  permanent,  and 
subjected  to  severe  discipline.  With  the  continued  growth  of  the 
regulating  and  coercing  organization,  the  drafts  on  producers  increased; 
and,  as  was  shown  by  extracts  in  a  previous  chapter  concerning  the  Roman 
regime  in  Egypt  and  in  Gaul,  the  working  part  of  the  community  wa» 
reduced  more  and  more  to  the  form  of  a  permanent  commissariat.  In 
Italy  the  condition  eventually  arrived  at  was  one  in  which  vast  tracts 
were  "  intrusted  to  freedmcn,  whose  only  consideration  was  how  to 
cultivate  the  land  with  the  least  possible  expense,  and  how  to  extract 
from  their  labourers  the  greatest  amount  of  work  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  food.  ^' 

An  example  under  onr  immediate  observation  may  next  be  taken — 
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that  of  the  German  Empire*  Such  traits  of  the  militant  type  in  Germany 
as  were  before  manifest,  have,  since  the  late  war^  become  still  more 
manifest.  The  army,  active  and  passive,  including  officers  and  attached 
functionaries,  has  been  increased  by  about  100,000  men ;  and  changes 
in  1875  and  1880,  making  certain  reserves  more  available,  have  practi- 
cally caused  a  farther  increase  of  like  amount.  Moreover,  the  smaller 
German  States,  having  in  great  part  surrendered  the  administration  of 
their  several  contingents,  the  German  army  has  become  more  con- 
solidated ;  and  even  the  armies  of  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria> 
being  subject  to  Imperial  supervision,  have  in  so  far  ceased  to  be 
independent.  Instead  of  each  year  granting  military  supplies,  as  had 
been  the  practice  in  Prussia  before  the  formation  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  the  Parliament  of  the  Empire  was,  in  1871,  induced  to 
vote  the  required  annual  sum  for  three  years  thereafter ;  in  1874  it  did 
the  like  for  the  succeeding  seven  years;  and  again  in  1880  the  greatly 
increased  amount  for  the  augmented  army  was  authorized  for  the  seven 
years  following :  steps  obviously  surrendering  popular  checks  on  Imperial 
power.  Simultaneously,  military  officialism  has  been  in  two  ways  re- 
placing civil  officialism.  Subaltern  officers  are  rewarded  for  long 
services  by  appointments  to  civil  posts — local  communes  being  forced  to 
give  them  the  preference  to  civilians ;  and  not  a  few  members  of  the 
higher  civil  service,  and  of  the  universities,  aa  well  as  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  having  served  as  *'  volunteers  of  one  year, ''  become  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Landwehr,  During  the  struggles  of  the 
so-called  Kulturkampf,  the  ecclesiastical  organization  became  more 
subordinated  by  the  political.  Priests  suspended  by  bishops  were 
maintained  in  their  offices;  it  was  made  penal  for  a  clergyman  publicly 
to  take  part  against  the  Government ;  a  recalcitrant  bishop  had  his  salary 
stopped ;  the  curriculum  for  ecclesiastics  was  prescribed  by  the  State,  and 
examination  by  State-officials  required ;  church  discipline  was  subjected 
to  State-approval ;  and  a  power  of  expelling  rebellions  clergy  from  the 
country  was  established.  Passing  to  the  industrial  activities  we  may 
note,  first,  that  through  sundry  stepSj  from  1873  onwards,  there  has  been 
a  progressive  transfer  of  railways  into  the  hands  of  the  State ;  so  that, 
partly  by  original  construction  (mainly  of  lines  for  military  purposes), 
and  partly  by  purchase,  three-fourths  of  all  Prussian  railways  have  been 
made  Government  property  ;  and  the  same  |>ercentagc  holds  in  the  other 
German  States  i  the  aim  being  eventually  to  make  them  all  Imperial. 
Trade  interferences  have  been  extended  in  various  ways — by  protectionist 
tariffs,  by  revival  of  the  usury  laws,  by  restrictions  on  Sunday  labour. 
Through  its  postal  service  the  State  has  assumed  industrial  functions — 
presents  acceptances,  receives  money  on  bills  of  exchange  that  are  due, 
as  also  on  ordinary  bills,  which  it  gets  receipted ;  and,  imtil  stopped  by 
shopkeepers'  protests,  undertook  to  procui*c  books  from  publishers.  Lastly 
there  come  the  measures  for  extending,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  control 
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over  popular  life.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  laws  under  wbich, 
up  to  tlic  midcllc  of  last  year,  22-^1  socialist  societies  have  been  closed, 
IHO  periodicals  suppressed,  317  books,  &c»,  forbidden,  and  under  which 
Bundry  places  have  been  reduced  to  a  partial  state  of  siege.  On  the 
other  hand  may  be  named  Prince  Bismarclv's  scheme  for  re-cstahlishing 
guilds  (bodies  which  by  their  regulations  coerce  their  members),  and  hisi 
ichemc  of  State-inaurauce,  by  the  help  of  which  the  artisan  would  in  a 
L  conNidrnible  degree  have  his  hands  tied.  Though  these  measures  have  not 
r 'been  carried  in  the  forma  proposed^  yet  the  proposal  of  them  suflBciently 
•hows  the  general  tendency.  In  all  which  changes  we  see  progress 
tnwnrds  a  more  integrated  structure,  towards  increase  of  the  militant 
jiurt  as»  conipured  with  the  industrial  part,  towards  the  replacing  of 
civil  cirgaKistation  by  military  organization,  towards  the  strengthening 
of  rentraiutii  over  the  individual  and  regulation  of  his  life  in  greater 
fh'tniL 

Thi*  riMnairiing  example  to  be  named  is  that  furnished  by  our  own 

ioriety  mwv  the  revival  of  military   activity — a  revival   which  has  of 

late  lieen  io  niurkcd  that  our  illustrated  papers  are,  week  after  week, 

oeeupiml  with  little  else  than  scenes  of  warfare.     Already  in  the  first 

L  vrtluiTM*  of  *'  Thr  Friueiplcs  of  Sociology,"  I  have  pointed  out  many  ways 

Mti    wliieh    the    Hywteni    nf    compulsory  co-operation   characterizing    the 

fuilitaMt  type,  has  been  trenching  on  the  system  of  voluntary  co-operation 

L  rhnraeteri/iri^^   tlie  indutttrial  type;  and  since  those  passages  appeared 

Itihily,    lH7rU,  other  ehungrs  in    the   same   direction  have  taken  place. 

fWllhiii  tlio  military  organization   itself,   we  may  note  the  increasing 

lnMiMiilHiiou   cjf  the  volunteer  forces  to  the  regular  army,  now  going  to 

"iIh>  f'lioiit  r»f  (1  movement  for  making  them  available  abroad,  so  that 

liiitrtail  of  defcmiivc  action  for  which  they  were  created,  they  can  be 

lliiinl  lor  cjfreupiive  ueticni;  and  we  may  also  note  that  the  tendency  shown 

"  III  ih«i  iiniiy   iliiriug  a  past  generation  to  sink  the  military   character 

l«lH>)Hivnr  |iiiKi«ihh%  by  putting  on  civilian  dresses,  is  now  checked  by  an 

llirdiif  t«Mtllleer«  in  garrison  towns  to  wear  their  uniforms  when  off  duty, 

■ii  Ihity  do  ill  more  militant  countries.     Whether,  since  the  date  named, 

MVurpiitioMii  of  civil  functions  by  military   men   (which  had  in  1878-4 

^gOMM  tu  *lif  eilent  that  there  were  97  colonels,  majors,  captains,  and 

HioilliMiiiuii  i^ni|ilt)yed  from  time  to  time  as  inspectors  of  science  and  art 

lillMiiiMi)  havo  gom>  further  I  cannot  say;  but  there  haa  been  a  manifeat 

||)%h(M«lo(i  of  tbr  military  spirit  and  discipline  among  the  police,  with  the 

Pllfeer  lliMt,  wearing  helmet-Hhaped  hats,  beginning  to  carry  revolvci^, 

[«ImI  li>oking  on  thtJinselves  as  half  soldiers,  they  have  come  to  apeak  of 

kjlM  |UMpl(^  »«  *' Hvilinitu/'  and  in  some  eases  exercise  over  "cirilians" 

Li.  ii  -. tlnti  of  u  military  kind;  as  instance,  the  chief  of  the  Birmingham 

I  \i\y\t  llond,  whose  tubalterm  track  home  men  who  are  unsteady 

I  <Ji  iMit  i[uirt»  and  prosrcute  them  next  morning;  or  a!<i  instance 

\\  KUiou  by  polioemcn's  commands  of  the  conflicting  streams  of 

L  iti  Ibi)  Iioiidou  streeta.     To  an  increasing  extent  the  executive 
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lias  been  over-riding  the  otber  governmental  agencies;  as  in  the  Cyprus 
business,  and  as  in  the  doings  of  the  Indian  Viceroy  under  secret 
instructions  from  home.  In  various  minor  ways  arc  shown  endeavours 
to  free  officialism  from  popular  checks;  as  in  the  desire  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  hanging  of  convicts  in  prisons^  entrusted  entirely 
to  the  authorities,  should  have  no  other  witnesses;  and  as  in  the  advice 
given  by  the  late  Home  Secretary  (on  May  11,  1878)  to  the  Derby 
Town  Council,  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  chief  constable  (a 
military  man)  in  his  government  of  the  force  under  him — a  step  towards 
centralizing  local  police  control  in  the  Home  Office.  Simultaneously 
we  see  various  actual  or  prospective  extensions  of  public  agency,  replacing 
or  restraining  private  agency.  There  is  the  "endowment  of  research," 
which,  already  partially  carried  out  by  a  Government  fund,  many  wish  to 
carry  further;  there  is  the  proposed  Act  for  establishing  a  registration  of 
authorized  teachers;  there  is  the  Bill  which  provides  central  inspection 
for  local  public  libraries;  there  is  the  scheme  for  compulsory  insurance — 
a  scheme  showing  us  in  an  instructive  manner  the  way  in  which  the 
regulating  policy  extends  itself:  compulsory  charity  having  generated 
improvideocej  there  comes  compulsory  insurance  as  a  remedy  for  the 
improvidence.  Other  proclivities  towards  institutions  belonging  to  the 
militant  type  are  seen  in  the  increasing  demand  for  some  form  of  pro- 
tection, and  in  the  lamentations  uttered  by  the  "society  papers"  that 
duelling  has  gone  out.  Nay,  even  throngh  the  party  which  by  position 
and  function  is  antagonistic  to  militancy,  we  see  that  miHtant  discipline 
is  spreading;  for  the  caucus-system,  established  for  the  better  organization 
of  liberalism,  is  one  which  necessarily,  in  a  greater  or  less  dcgreei 
centralizes  authority  and  controls  individual  action* 

Besides  seeing,  then,  that  the  traits  to  be  inferred  a  priori  as 
characterizing  the  militant  type,  constantly  exist  in  societies  which 
are  jiermanently  militant  in  high  degrees,  we  also  see  that  in  other 
societies  increase  of  militant  activity  is  followed  by  development  of  such 
traits. 

In  some  places  I  have  stated,  and  in  other  places  implied,  that  a 
necessary  relation  exists  between  the  structure  of  a  society  and  the 
natures  of  its  citizens.  Here  it  will  be  well  to  observe  in  detail  the 
characters  proper  to^  and  habitually  exemplified  by,  the  members  of  a 
typically  militant  society. 

Other  things  equal,  a  society  will  be  successful  in  war  in  proportion 
a&  its  members  are  endowed  with  bodily  vigour  and  courage.  And,  on 
the  average,  among  conflicting  societies  there  will  be  a  survival  and 
spread  of  those  in  which  the  physical  and  mental  powers  called  for  in 
battle,  are  not  only  most  marked  but  also  most  honoured.  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  show  us  that  prowess  was  the 
thing  above  all  others  thought  most  worthy  of  record.  Of  the  words 
good,  just,  &c.,  as  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Grote  remarks  that  they 
"signify  the  man  of  birth,  wealth,  influence  and  daring,  whose  arm  is 
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•trong  to  destroy  or  to  protect,  wbatevcr  may  be  the  turn  of  kis  moral 
i^Dlimeots;  ^vhile  the  opposite  epithet,  bad,  designates  the  poor,  lowly, 
and  weak,  from  whose  dispositions,  be  they  ever  so  virtuous,  society  has 
little  to  hope  or  to  fear.^'  In  the  identification  of  virtue  with  bravery 
among  the  Romaue,  we  have  a  like  implication.  During  early  turbulent 
times  throughout  Europe^  the  knightly  charact^rt  which  was  the  honour- 
able character,  primarily  included  fearlessness :  lacking  this,  good 
qualities  were  of  no  account;  but  with  this,  ains  of  many  kinds  were 

.condoned. 

Ifj  among  autagomst  groups  of  primitive  men,  some  tolerated  more 
than  others  the  killing  of  their  members — if,  while  some  always  retaliated 
others  did  not,  those  which  did  not  retaliate,  continually  aggressed  ou 

,with  impunity,  would  cither  gradually  disappear  or  have  to  take  refuge 
in  undesirable  habitats.  Hence  there  is  a  survival  of  the  unforgiving. 
Furthtir,  the  lex  iaJionis,  primarily  arising  between  antagonist  groups, 
becomes  the  law  within  the  group;  and  chronic  feuds  between  component 
fatriilies  and  clans,  everywhere  proceed  upon  the  general  principle  of  life 
for  life.  /Under  the  militant  n*^i>»t'  revenge  becomes  a  virtue,  and  failure 
to  revenge  a  disgrace^  Among  the  Fijians,  who  foster  anger  in  their 
children,  it  is  not  infrequent  for  a  man  to  commit  suicide  rather  than 
live  under  an  insuU^ — rather  than  submit  to  an  unavenged  injury;  and 
in  other  cases  the  dying  Fijiau  bequeaths  the  duty^of  inflicting  vengeance 
to  Im  children.  This  sentiment  and  resulting  practices  we  trace  among 
pcopliia  otherwise  wholly  alien,  who  are,  or  have  been,  actively  militant. 
In  the  remote  East  may  be  instanced  the  Japanese.  They  are  taught 
that  *^  with  the  slayer  of  his  father  a  man  may  not  live  under  the  same 
heaven;  against  the  slayer  of  his  brother  a  man  must  never  have  to  go 
home  to  fetch  a  weapon;  with  the  slayer  of  his  friend  a  man  may  not 
live  in  tlie  same  State."  And  in  the  West  may  be  instanced  France 
during  feudal  days,  when  the  relations  of  one  killed  or  injured  were 
required  by  custom  to  retaliate  on  any  relations  of  the  offender — even 
those  living  at  a  distance  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter.  Down 
<.^ven  to  the  time  of  the  Abbe  Brantftrac  the  spirit  was  such  that  that 
eoclesiafitic,  bequeathing  to  his  nephews  the  duty  of  avenging  any 
unredressed  wrongs  done  to  him  in  his  old  age,  says  of  himself — "I  may 
boawt,  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  that  I  never  received  an  injury  without 
being  revenged  on  the  author  of  it.'^^'  That,  where  militancy  is  active, 
revenge,  private  as  well  as  public,  bccome-s  a  duty,  is  well  sho^vu  at  the 
present  time  among  the  Montenegrins — a  people  who  have  been  at  war 
with  the  Turks  for  centuries,  "Dans  le  Montenegro/'  soys  Bone,  *'on 
dirad'un  homme  d'une  natrie  [clan]  ayant  tue  un  individu  d'ui -^  -..*...- 
Cetta  nati'ic  nous  doit  unc  tete,  et  il  faut  que  cettc  dette  soit 
car  qui  nc  se  vengc  pas  nc  so  sancitie  pas/^ 

Whcro  activity  in   desti*oying  enemies   is  chro' 
jmc  a  source  of  pleasure;  where  suecesis  in  su 
above  all  things  honoured^  there  will  arixe  4clight  in  the  tbrcibie  e\ci\ 
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of  mastery ;  and  with  pride  in  spoiling  the  vaoquishetl,  will  go  disregard 

for  the  rights  of  property  at  large.     As  it  is  incredible  that  men  should 

U  courageous  in  face  of  foes  and  cowardljr  in  face  of  friends,  so  it  is 

incredible  that  the  other  feelings  fostered  by  jjerpetual  conflicts  abroad 

should  not  come  into  play  at  home.      We  have  just  seen  that  with  the 

pursuit  of  vengeance  outside    the    society,   there    goes   the   pursuit  of 

fengeance  inside  the  society ;  and  whatever  other  habits  of  thought  and 

action  constant  war  necessitates,  must  show  their  effects  in  the  social  life 

At  large*      Facta  from  various  places  and  times  prove  that  in  militant 

societies  the  claims  to  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  little  regarded.    The 

Dohomans^  warlike  to  the  extent  that  both  sexes  are  warriors,  anil  by 

irljom  slave-hunting  invasions  are,  or  were,  annually  undertaken    "to 

TuTiiish  funds  for  the  royal  exchequer/'  show  their  bloodthirstiness  by 

^"tl^cir  annual  "customs,"   at  which  multitudinous   victims   arc  publicly 

1*laughtercd  for  the  popular   grati6cation.     The    Fijians,  again,   highly 

oailitaut  in  their  activities  and  type  of  organization^  who  display  their 

r*^cklessness  of  life  not  only   by  killing   their  own  people  for  cannibal 

'fJ&asts,  but   by  destroying   immense  numbers  of  their  infants   and   by 

sacrificing  victims  on  trivial  occasions,  such  as  launching  a  new  canoe^ 

so  much  applaud  ferocity  that  to  commit  a  murder  is  a  glory.      Early 

records  of  Asiatics  and  Europeans   show  us    the   like  relation.      What 

•accounts  there  are  of  the  primitive  Mongols,  who,  when  united,  massacred 

^restern  peoples  wholesale,  show    us   a  chronic  reign  of  violence,  both 

^^'ithin  and  without  their   tribes;    udiile  domestic    assassinations,  which 

from  the  beginning  have  characterized  the  militant  Turks,  continue  to 

c?liaraeteri7,e  them  down  to  our  own  day.      In  proof  that  it  was  so   with 

€lie  Greek  and  Latin  races,  it  suffices  to  instance   the  slaughter  of  the 

't^^o  thousand  helots  by  the  Spartans,  whose  brutality  was  habitual,  and 

"^lie  murder  of  lar^c  numbers  of  suspected    citizens  by  jealous  Roman 

^naperors,  who  also,  like  their  subjects,  manifested  their  love   of  blood- 

«lied  in  their  arenas.    That  where  life  is  little  regarded  there  can  be  but 

**ttle  regard  for  libertv,  follows   nccessarilv  ;   those  who  do  not  hesitate 

2^  ^Hd  another's  activities  by  killing  him  will  still  less  hesitate  to  restrain 


ilia 


activities  by  holding   him   in    bondage.     Militant    savages,   whose 


Ptives,  when  not  eaten,  are  enslaved,  habitually  show  us  this   absence 

\  ^^gard  for  fellow-men  s  freedom,  which  characterizes  the  members  of 

"^^^itant  societies  in  general.      How    little,   under   the   militant   ret/imt, 

*-*^e  or  less  markedly  displayed  in  all  early  historic  societies,  there  was 

!_  y^  Sentiment   against   depriving   men   of  their  liberties,  is  sutficicntly 

^^^"^^  by  the  fact  that  even  iu  the  teachings  of  primitive   Christianity 


,^^.     ^^  was  no  express  condemnation  of  slavery 


Naturally  the  like  holdi* 

^H    the  right  of  property.     Where   mastery  established   by   force  is 

^ durable,  claims  to  possession  by  the   weaker  are  likely   to  be  little 

Pf^cted  by  the  stronger.      In  Fiji  it  is  considered  chief- like  to  seize  a 


^^^ 

*^\; 


(Sect's  goods;  and  theft  is  virtuous  if  undiscovered.      In  Dahomey  the 
^S  *^ squeezes'^  any  one  as  soon  as  he  acquires  property:     Among  tlic 
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Spartans  "the  ingenious  and  successful  pilferer  gained  applatisc  witB 
his  booty."  In  mediaeval  Europe  iiith  perpetual  robberies  of  one- 
society  by  another  there  went  perpetual  robberies  within  each  society. 
Under  the  Merovingians  "  the  murders  and  crimes  it  [*'  The  Ecelesiasticat 
History  of  the  Franks'^]  relates  have  almost  all  for  their  object  the  posses- 
sion of  the  treasure  of  the  murdered  persons  ;^'  and  under  Charlemagne 
plunder  by  officials  was  chronic  :  the  moment  his  back  was  turned  "  the 
provosts  of  the  king  appropriated  the  funds  intended  to  furnish  food  and 
clothing  for  the  artisans/* 

Where  warfare  is  habitual,  and  the  required  qualities  most  needfn? 
and  therefore  most  honoured,  those  whose  lives  do  not  display  them 
arc  treated  with  contempt,  and  their  occupations  regarded  as  dishonour- 
able. In  early  stages  labour  is  the  business  of  women  and  of  slaves — 
conquered  men  and  the  descendants  of  conquered  men ;  and  trade  of 
every  kind,  carried  on  by  subject  classes,  long  continues  to  be  identified 
with  lowness  of  origin  and  nature.  In  Dahomey,  "  agriculture  is^ 
de.spised  because  slaves  are  employed  in  it/'  "  The  Japanese  nobles 
and  placemen,  even  of  secondary  rank,  entertain  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  traffic/"  Of  the  ancient  Egyptians  Wilkinson  says,  *'  their  prejudices^ 
against  mechanical  employments,  as  far  as  regarded  the  soldier,  were 
equaUy  strong  as  in  the  rigid  Sparta/'  *'  For  trade  and  commerce  the 
(ancient)  Persians  were  wont  to  express  extreme  contempt/'  writea 
Hawlinson.  The  progress  of  class  differentiation  which  accompanied 
the  conquering  wars  of  the  Romans,  was  furthered  by  establishment  of 
the  rule  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  take  money  for  work,  and  also  by 
the  law"  forbidding  senators  and  senators*  sons  from  engaging  in  specu* 
lation.  And  how  great  has  been  the  scorn  expressed  by  the  militant 
classes  for  the  trading  classes  throughout  Europe  down  to  quite  recent 
times,  needs  no  showing. 

That  there  may  be  willingness  to  risk  life  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bociety,  there  must  be  much  of  the  feeling  called  patriotism.  Though 
the  belief  that  it  is  glorious  to  die  for  one^s  country  cannot  be  regarded 
aa  essential,  since  mercenaries  fight  without  it ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  belief  must  conduce  greatly  to  success  in  war;  and  that  entire 
absence  of  it  must  be  so  unfavourable  to  offensive  and  defensive  action 
that  failure  and  subjugation  will,  other  things  equal,  be  likely  to  result. 
Hence  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  will  be  established  by  the  survival 
of  societies  the  members  of  which  arc  most  characterized  by  it. 

With  this  there  needs  to  be  united  the  instinct  of  obedience*  The 
possibility  of  that  united  action  by  which,  other  things  equal,  war  is 
made  successful,  depends  on  the  readiness  of  individuals  to  subordinate 
their  wills  to  the  will  of  a  commander  or  ruler.  Loyalty  is  essentiah 
In  early  stages  the  manifestation  of  it  is  but  temporary,  as  among  thr 
Araucanians  who,  ordinarily  showing  themselves  *'  repugnant  to  all 
Kubonlinntion,  are  then  (when  war  is  impending)  prompt  to  obey,  «nd 
submissive  to  the  will  of  their  military  sovereign  "  appointed   for  the 
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•occasion.  And  with  developmeot  of  tlie  militant  type  tliis  sentiment 
becomes  permanent  Thus,  Erskine  tells  ns  that  the  Fijians  are  intensely 
loyal :  men  buried  alive  in  the  foundations  of  a  king^s  house,  considered 
themselves  honoured  by  being  so  sacrificed  ;  and  the  people  of  a  slave 
district  "  said  it  was  their  duty  to  become  food  and  sacrifice  for  the 
chiefs."  So  in  Dahomey  there  is  felt  for  the  king  "  a  mixture  of  love 
and  fear,  little  short  of  adoration/'  In  ancient  Egypt  agaiuj  where 
'*  blind  obedience  was  the  oil  which  caused  the  harmonious  working  of 
tlie  machinery  "of  social  life,  the  monnments  on  every  side  show  with 
wearisome  iteration  the  daily  acts  of  subordination — of  slaves  and  others 
to  the  dead  man,  of  captives  to  the  king,  of  the  king  to  the  gods. 
Though  for  reasons  already  pointed  out,  chronic  war  did  not  generate 
in  Sparta  a  supreme  political  head,  to  whom  there  eould  be  shown 
implicit  obedience,  yet  the  obedience  shown  to  the  political  agency 
which  grew  np  was  profound :  individual  wills  were  in  all  things  sub- 
ordinate to  the  public  will  expressed  by  the  established  authorities.  In 
primitive  Kome,  too>  in  the  absence  of  a  di\incly-descended  King  to 
whom  submission  could  be  shown,  there  was  submission  to  an  appointed 
king,  qualified  only  by  expressions  of  opinion  on  special  occasions ;  and 
the  principle  of  absolute  obedience,  sljglitly  mitigated  in  the  relations 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  to  iti  ruling  agency,  was  unmitigated 
within  its  component  groups.  And  that  throughout  European  history, 
alike  on  small  and  on  large  scales,  we  see  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  domi- 
nant where  the  militant  type  of  structure  is  pronounced,  is  a  truth  that 
will  be  admitted  without  detailed  proof. 

From  these  conspicuous  traits  of  Nature  let  us  turn  to  certain  con- 
sequent traits  which  are  less  conspicuous,  and  which  have  results  of  less 
manifest  kinds.  Along  with  loyalty  naturally  goes  faith — the  two 
being,  indeed,  scarcely  separable.  Readiness  to  obey  the  commander 
in  war,  implies  belief  in  his  military  abilities ;  and  readiness  to  obey 
him  during  peace,  implies  belief  that  his  abilities  extend  to  civil  affairs 
also.  Imposing  on  men's  imaginations,  each  new  conquest  augments 
his  authority.  There  come  more  frequent  and  more  decided  evidences 
of  his  regulative  action  over  men's  lives ;  and  these  generate  the  idea 
that  his  power  is  boundless.  Unlimited  faith  in  governmental  agency 
is  fostered.  Generations  brought  up  under  a  system  which  controls 
all  affairs,  private  and  public,  tacitly  assume  that  affairs  can  only  thus 
be  controlled.  Those  who  have  experience  of  no  other  regime  become 
unable  to  imagine  any  other  regime.  In  such  societies  as  that  of 
ancient  Peru,  for  example,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  regimental  rule  w^as 
universal,  there  were  no  materials  for  framing  the  thought  of  an  indus- 
trial life  spontaneously  carried  on  and  spontaneously  regulated. 

By  implication  there  results  repression  of  individual  initiative,  and  a 
<5onsequent  lack  of  private  enterprise.  In  proportion  as  an  army 
becomes  organized,  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  the  independent 
action  of  its    members  is  forbidden.     And  in  proportion  as  regimen- 
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taiion  pervades  the  society  at  large^  each  member  of  it,  directed  or 
restrained  at  every  turn^  has  little  or  no  power  of  conducting  his 
bimincss  otherwise  than  by  established  routine.  Slaves  can  do  only 
what  they  arc  told  by  their  masters ;  their  masters  cannot  do  anything^ 
that  is  imnsiial  without  official  permission ;  and  no  permission  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  local  authority  until  superior  authorities  through 
their  ascending  grades  have  been  consulted.  Hence  the  mental  state 
generated  is  that  of  passive  acceptance  and  expectancy.  Where  the 
militant  type  is  fully  developed,  everything  must  be  done  by  public 
agencies ;  not  only  for  the  reason  that  these  occupy  all  spheres,  but 
for  the  further  reason  that  did  they  not  occupy  them,  there  would 
ftri»c  no  other  agencies:  the  prompting  ideas  and  sentiments  liavingp 
been  oblitt*rated. 

There  must  be  added  a  concomitant  influence  on  the  intellectual 
nature,  which  co-operates  with  the  moral  influences  just  named.  Per- 
jional  causation  is  alone  recognized,  and  the  conception  of  impersonal 
Caimation  is  prevented  from  developing.  The  primitive  man  has  na 
idea  of  cause  iu  the  modern  sense.  The  only  agents  included  in  his 
theory  of  things  arc  living  persons  and  the  ghosts  of  dead  persons. 
All  unusual  occurrenoea,  together  with  those  usual  ones  liable  ta 
variation;  he  a.'^eribes  to  supernatural  beings.  And  this  system  of 
iTit(T|jretation  sunives  through  early  stages  of  civilization ;  as  we  see^ 
for  c\ain pic,  among  the  Homeric  Greeks,  by  whom  wounds,  deaths, 
und  escapes  In  liattle,  were  ascribed  to  the  enmity  or  the  aid  of  the 
Kod«,  and  by  whom  good  and  bad  acts  were  held  to  be  divinely 
prompted*  Conttnuance  and  development  of  militant  forms  and 
ilctivitic^M  maintains  this  way  of  thinking.  In  the  first  place  it 
itodireetly  hinch-n*  the  discovery  of  causal  relations.  The  sciences  grow 
out  of  tlie  arts — begin  as  generalizations  of  truths  which  practice  of 
the  artK  make**  nianifcst.  In  proportion  as  processes  of  production 
multiply  iti  their  kinds  and  increase  in  their  complexities,  more 
iinmerous  uniforuiities  come  to  be  recognized ;  and  the  ideas  of 
itecCRiiary  relation  and  pliysical  cause  arise  and  develop.  Consequently, 
by  diiieourap^itig  itidnstriul  progress,  militancy  checks  the  replacing  of 
idrftn  of  personal  agency  by  ideas  of  impersonal  agency.  In  the  second 
place,  it  ilocN  the  like  by  direct  repression  of  intellectual  culture. 
Naturally,  a  life  occupied  in  acquiring  knowledge,  like  a  life  occupied 
iu  industry,  ih  regarded  with  contempt  by  a  people  devoted  to  war, 
Tho  Spartans  clearly  exemplified  this  relation  in  ancient  times;  and 
it  Wfaii  flgriiii  exemplified  during  feudal  ages  in  Europe,  when  learning 
wa«  acnrned  as  proper  only  for  clerks  and  the  children  of  mean  people* 
And  oljviounly,  in  proportion  as  warlike  activities  are  antagonistic  to 
\i\v  advnnc^e  of  science,  they  further  retanl  that  emancipation  finom 
primitive  i(hni«  which  ends  in  recognition  of  natural  uniformities*  In 
lh©  tlunl  (lUiee,  and  chiel!y,  the  tf^cX  in  question  is  prodnceU  by  the 
g|iii^pK«uomi   and   perpetual   experience  of  personal   agency  which  tlie 
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militant  rigime  yields.  In  the  army,  from  the  commander-in-chief 
down  to  the  private  undergoing  drills  every  movement  is  directed  by 
a  superior;  and  thronghout  the  society,  in  proportion  as  its  regimenta- 
tion is  elaborate^  things  are  hourly  seen  to  go  thus  or  thus  according 
to  the  regulating  wills  of  the  ruler  and  his  subordinates.  In  the  in- 
terpretation  of  social  aftairsj  personal  causation  is  consequently  alone 
recognized.  History  comes  to  be  made  up  of  the  doings  of  remarkable 
men;  and  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  societies  have  been  formed  by  them. 
Wholly  foreign  to  the  habit  of  mind  as  is  the  thought  of  impersonal 
cauaationj  th^  course  of  social  evolution  is  unperceived.  The  natural 
genesis  of  social  structures  and  functions  is  an  utterly  alien  conception,  * 
and  appears  absurd  when  alleged.  The  notion  of  a  self-regulating^ 
social  process  is  unintelligible*  So  that  militancy  moulds  the  citizen 
into  a  form  not  only  morally  adapted,  but  intellectually  adapted — a 
form  which  cannot  think  away  from  the  entailed  system. 

In  three  ways,  then,  we  are  shown  the  character  of  the  militant 
type  of  social  organization.  Observe  the  congruities  which  comparison 
of  results  discloses. 

Certain  conditions,  manifest  hprioHj  have  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  society 
fitted  for  preserving  itself  in  presence  of  antagonist  societies.     To  be 
in  the  highest  degree  efficient^  the  corporate  action  needed  for  pre- 
serving the  corporate  life  must  be  joined  in  by  every  one.     Other 
things  equal,   the   fighting  power  will   be   greatest   whore    those  who 
cannot   fight,  labour  exclusively  to  support   and  help  thofee  who  can ; 
an  evident  implication  being  that  the  working  part  shall  be  no  larger^^ 
than   is   required   for  these   ends.     The  efibrts   of   all    teing  utilized'* 
directly  or  indirectly  for  war,  will   be  most  eflectual  when   they  are" 
most  combined  ;  and,  besides  union  among  the  combatants,  there  must 
be  such  union    of  the  non-combatants  with  tliem  as  renders  the  aid 
of  these  fully  and  promptly  available.      To  satisfy  these  requirements, 
the  life,  the  actions,  and  the  possessions  of  each  individual  must  be 
held  at  the  service  of  the  society.     This  universal  service,  this  com- 
bination, and  this  merging  of  individual  claims,  pre- suppose  a  despotic 
controlling  agency.     That  the  will  of  the  soldier  chief  may  be  operative 
when  the  aggregate  is  large,  there  must  be  sub- centres  and  sub-sub  - 
centres   in  descending  grades,  through  whom  orders  may  be  conveyed 
and  enforced,  both  throughout  the  combatant  part  and  the  non-com- 
batant  part.      As  the  commander  tells  the  soldier  both  what  he  shall 
not  do  and  what  he  shall  do  ;  so,  throughout  the  militant  community 
at  large,  the  rule  is  both  negatively  regulative  and  positively  regulative : 
it  not  only  restrains,  hut  it  directs ;    the  citizen  as  well  as  the  soldier 
lives  under  a  system  of  conipnlsory  co-operation.      Development  of  the 
militant  type  involves  increasing  rigidity,  since  the  cohesion,  the  com- 
bination, the  subordination,  and  the  regulation,  to  which    the  units  of 
a  society  are  subjected  by  it,  inevitably  decrease  their  ability  to  change 
their  social  positions,  their  occupations,  their  localities. 
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On  inspecting  suudry  societies,  past  and  present^  large  and  small, 
which  arc,  or  have  been,  characterized  in  high  degrees  by  militancy,  wc 
arc  nhown  ii  poatenori,  that  amid  the  difl'erences  due  to  race,  to  circum- 
Htaneesj  and  to  degrees  of  development,  there  are  fundamental  similarities 
of  the  kinds  above  inferred  a  priori.  Modern  Dahomey  and  Russia,  as 
well  fis  ancient  Peru,  Egypt,  and  Sparta,  exemplify  that  owning  of  the 
individual  by  the  State  in  life,  liberty,  and  goods,  which  is  proper  to  a 
noeiul  «yj<tein  adapted  for  war.  And  that  with  changes  further  fitting  a 
Ho<Mcty  for  warlike  activities,  there  spread  throughout  it  an  oflBcialism,  a 
dictatioDi  and  n  superintendence,  akin  to  those  under  which  the  soldiery 
livri,  wc  are  sliown  by  imperial  Rome,  by  imperial  Germany,  and  by 
l^nKlaud  ninoe  its  late  aggressive  activities. 

LaRtly  comes  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  adapted  characters  of  the 
iu«ni  who  compose  militant  societies.  Making  success  in  war  the  highest 
lilnry,  ihcy  are  led  to  identify  goodness  with  bravery  and  strength. 
llnvtuiKO  bdOomcR  a  sacred  duty  with  them ;  and  acting  at  home  on 
iUv  law  of  n*taliation  which  they  act  on  abroad,  they  similarly  at 
lumw  HA  rtbiMud  arc  ready  to  sacrifice  others  to  self;  their  sympathies 
(Nintiuuiilly  deadened  m  war  eaimot  be  active  during  peace.  They  must 
hnvn  u  patriotinm  which  regards  the  triumph  of  their  society  as  the 
Nliprrme  end  of  the  action ;  they  must  possess  the  loyalty  whence  flows 
ubrilidneo  to  authority;  and  that  they  may  be  obedient  they  must  have 
iilniiidiini  faitlh  With  faith  in  authority  and  consequent  readiness  to  be 
illrnott^d,  naturally  goes  relatively  little  power  of  initiation.  The  habit 
of  iooing  everything  otTicially  controlled  fosters  the  belief  that  oflScial 
Wtitnil  in  cvrrywliero  needful ;  and  a  course  of  life  w^hich  makes  personal 
OunNiitiiiii  rmniliiir  and  negatives  experience  of  impersonal  causation, 
prc^tncrM  tin  inability  to  conceive  of  any  social  processes  as  carried  on 
nmlvr  «rlt'-regnlating  arrangements.  And  these  traits  of  individual  nature, 
luuidfid  t'lMH^oniitnnts  as  we  see  of  the  militant  type,  are  those  which  we 
oliiprve  in  the  members  of  actual  militant  societies. 

Herbert  Spencer. 
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IV. 


Science  and  Art, 

THE  subjects  of  this  cottcludingf  paper^  Egyptian  Science  and  Art, 
may  seem  less  attractive  than  those  already  discussed.  Yet  when 
ire  consider  the  scanty  resources  of  the  Egyptians  in  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, and  the  astounding  results  which  they  achieved ;  and  when  we 
observe  the  imaginative  quality  of  their  noble  art,  our  interest  is 
aroused.  Still  more,  when  wc  find  that  the  pedigree  of  modern  science 
and  art  takes  us  up  to  lilgypt  as  a  principal  source  of  science^  and 
perhaps  the  only  source  of  art,  the  desire  to  discover  for  ourselves  is 
added  to  our  first  sentiment.  The  earliest  science,  and  the  first  great 
school  of  artj  have  never  been  properly  studied,  because  the  raaterials 
have  not  been  set  in  order,  nor  the  comparative  bearing  discussed. 
Tliis  can  here  be  done  but  very  slightly.  Still  it  will  be  well  if  more 
competent  students  are  stimulated  to  explore  a  curious  and  fruitful 
field  of  research.  The  materials  on  the  side  of  science  are  mostly 
accessible  to  all ;  those  on  the  side  of  art  are  absolutely  so. 

Science. 
Less  can  now  be  said  of  Egyptian  science  than  would  have  been  ten 
years  ago.  As  our  acquaintance  witli  the  native  evidence  becomes  clearer^ 
our  speculative  views  become  less  satisfactory  to  us.  Our  information 
is  derived  from  three  sources  (1)  the  Egyptian  documents;  (2)  the 
inferential  e\idence  of  works  requiring  knowledge  of  science  ;  and  (3)  the 
statements  of  ancient  authors^  which  we  must  receive  with  great  caution. 

Mathematics. 

In  science  we  should  of  course  begin  with  mathematics.     The  docu- 
ments  are   distressingly   scanty.        We    possess    one    papyrus   in  the 
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Britisli  Museum  which  has  thrown  new  light  upon  tlie  subject.  It  is 
ft  kind  of  handbook  of  practical  arithmetic  and  geometry,  includiug 
atlditionj  subtraction^  raultiplicationj  division,  the  measure  of  surfaces, 
and  the  calculation  of  the  contents  of  solids  ;  such  a  book  as  we  might 
suppose  would  be  used  by  a  scribe  acting  as  clerk  of  the  work»j 
or  by  au  architect  to  show  the  vvorking  out  of  the  problems  he  had  to 
solve  in  his  operations.  Dr.  Eisenlohr  has  published  the  treatise,  with  a 
translation,  and  all  explanations  necessary  for  good  mathematicians.* 
It  would  he  a  boon  to  general  students  if  his  results  were  put  in  a  more 
popular  form.  The  clumsiness  of  the  Egyptian  Aethod  is  very  re- 
markable. The  knowledge  of  common  fractions  is  limited ;  and 
strangely  the  only  fraction  of  1  is  §.  In  such  a  treatise  higher  mathe- 
matics arc  not  to  be  expected ;  but  had  the  Egyptians  been  acquainted 
witli  them  they  would  have  handled  the  problems  here  stated  in  a 
siniplcT  manner.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  made 
admirable  use  of  the  rude  and  cumbrous  methods  they  possessed.  Wc 
are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  exactness  of  tlie  construction  of  the  Great 
Pyrnmid,  where  of  course  wc  must  look  beyond  mechanical  skill  to 
mathematical  design ;  and  it  is  a  marvel  how  after  the  annual  inuiid^ 
tion^  each  property  could  have  been  accurately  defined  by  the  aid  i^f 
geometry. 

Astronomy* 

f  ^  Egyptian  astronomy  labours  under  even  more  disadvantages  thau 
iTiftthcniatics.  There  is  not  a  single  list  of  observatiouBj  not  a  solitary 
dated  record  of  an  eclipse.  This  invaluable  aid  for  chronology  is  want- 
ing; and  we  have  not  one  certain  date  before  the  Ptolemaic  agCj^ 
except  where  the  practical  Assyrian  annals  afford  a  synchronism.  The 
truth  is  that  astronomy  and  religion  were  closely  connected.  Thus 
those  lists  of  the  positions  of  stars,  which  Egyptologists  used  to  consider 
scientific,  as  recording  the  real  dates  of  heliacal  risings,  are  merely  con- 
ventional lists  of  an  astrological  character.  All  attempts  to  treat  these 
and  cognate  documents  as  astronomical  have  hitherto  failed,  and  we 
must  wait  for  a  practical  list  of  observations.  That  the  Egyptians  made 
such  observations  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  wrote  them  down  is 
almo>st  certain.  Let  us  hope  that  time  has  spared  some,  which  may  be 
of  a  kind  unmistakably  free  from  any  mythological  connection.  The 
tnic  orientation  of  the  P>Tamids  in  general  is  an  evidence  of  advance 
iu  scientific  knowledge,  and  of  the  use  of  observations.  That  the 
advance  was  gradual  during  the  historical  period  is  clearly  shown.  The 
Pyramid  of  Steps  at  Sakkarah,  an  antiquity  among  its  rivals^  and  reason- 
ably assigned  to  the  First  Dynasty,  is  not  exact  in  its  orientation ;  but  the 
other  Pyramids,  dating  from  the  Third  to  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  aie 
accurately  placed  with  their  four,  sidee  facing  the  cardinal  points.  In 
their  direction  the  Mexican  Pyramids  resemble  tlie  Egyptian;  while 

*  T^r.  Aog.  £iiHUiloKT  t  **Kin  MitlieiDaiijKiliei  HuidWdi  ikr  alt^  Acgy]^.  * 
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those  of  Chaldsea  present  to  the  cardinal  points  their  angles,  not  their 
aides. 

With  respect  to  the  theoretical  part  of  astronomyj  Professor  Licblein, 
following  M.  ChabaSj  has  argued  that  the  Egyptian  aatronoracrs  held  the 
true  or  heliocentric  doctrine  of  the  solar  system.  He  bases  his  opinion 
on  two  passages,  in  which  the  earth  is  spoken  of  as  moving  like  a  boat 
through  the  celestial  space.  In  one  of  these  passages  the  earth  is  said 
to  move  like  the  sun  and  the  stars  ("CongresPro\incial  des  Oric.  ''  ^» 
St.  Erienne/^  Bulletin  1,  voL  ii,  p,  127  seq.).     The  weak  poii  i<^ 

evidence  is  the  comparison  of  the  movement  of  the  earth  to  that  of 
the  sun  and  the  stars,  though  it  is  just  possible  that  by  long  ob- 
servations the  Egyptians  might  have  discovered  the  movement  of  the 
whole  solar  system  through  space.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
this  explanation,  The  idea  which  produced  the  Egyptian  phrase  is 
mythological  not  astronomical.  In  the  Litany  of  Ra  wc  find  the  notion 
of  movement  constantly  associated  with  the  pantheistic  divinity,  who 
was  called  Ra  because  the  sun  was  thought  to  be  his  chief  or  greatest 
manifestation.  ThiH  power  of  movement  is  given  by  R a  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  thus  the  earth  must  partake  of  it  (Naville,  "  Litanie  du 
Soleil,^^  p.  127).     It  does  not  follow  that  it  was  held  to  do  so  actually. 

The  practical  application  of  astronomy  is  seen  in  its  use  to  regu- 
late  the  calendar.  The  ancients  speak  of  several  Egyptian  cycles; 
and  as  they  had  at  least  three  years  of  different  lengths,  as  early  as 
the  date  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  beliering  that 
there  were  cycles  formed  on  the  coincidence  of  these  years ;  but  not  a 
single  Egyptian  document  can  be  said  with  probability  to  refer  to  these 
periods  of  time.  It  is  however  quite  certain  that  they  had  a  cycle  of 
1400  Julian  years,  and  1461  of  their  common  or  wandering  years  of  365 
days.  But  practically  they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  reckoned  by  it : 
all  their  known  dates,  with  one  solitary  exception,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  cyclical,  are  reckoned  from  the  year  in  which  the  reigning  king  came 
to  the  throne, 

We  have  more  accurate  information  as  to  the  common  year.  It  was 
divided  into  three  seasons,  each  of  four  months ;  and  at  the  close  five 
intercalary  days  were  added.  Every  day  and  night  was  divided  into 
twelve  hours,  each  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  each  minute  into  sixty 
seconds,  each  second  into  sixty  thirds.  This  minuteness  of  division  seems 
surprising,  unless  we  reflect  that  the  Egyptians  may  have  used  the  thirds 
for  the  computation  of  large  periods,  in  which  a  slight  error  at  first 
would  have  produced  a  very  great  one  in  the  result. 

COMPARATIVB    ViEW. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  lands  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  appear  to  have  attained  in  very  early  times  the  same  degree 
of  mathematical  knowledge  as  the  Egyptians,  but  to  have  been  far  more 
pmcticaL      It  is  this  quality  that  gives   them   a  hold  on  our  modern 
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sympathies,  and  puts  their  rivals  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Where  in 
the  record  of  astronomical  phenomena,  and  in  the  reckoning  of  time, 
the  Egyptian  documents  fail  us,  the  Assyrian  give  us  precisely  Avhat  we 
waDt.  They  followed  the  Cushites ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
111  earlier  times  these,  as  well  as  their  mixed  descendants,  the  Baby- 
loniansj  were  equally  practicaL  It  is  only  the  lack  of  records  that 
leaves  us  without  proof.  In  consequence,  while  Egyptian  chronology  is 
always  more  or  less  vague,  the  uncertainty  gradually  increasing  as  we 
go  upwards  from  the  time  at  which  parallel  reckonings  fail  to  aid  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  Assyrian  chronology  is  fixed.  This  is  extremely 
curious,  for  the  Assyrian  religion  was  mainly  reverence  for  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets ;  the  Egyptian,  in  its  higher  form,  sun-worship.  We  should 
therefore  have  expected  that  astronomy  would  have  been  even  more 
deeply  imbued  with  religion  in  Assyria  than  in  Egypt,  and  that  it  would 
P>e  more  difficult  to  trace  the  practical  amid  the  mythical  The  modem 
character  of  the  Assyrian  astronomy  is  in  accordance  with  the  organissiug 
and  practical  genius  of  the  race,  in  which  we  trace  such  a  departure  from 
the  Semitic  type  as  indicates,  like  their  morals,  the  presence  of  another 
race  in  their  nationality. 

The  early  Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  thcroughly  Semitic  that 
the  science  of  Egypt  made  no  impression  upon  them.  In  their 
documents,  if  we  except  such  traces  of  science  as  the  chemical 
knowledge  shown  by  Moses  in  the  destruction  of  the  golden  calf, 
and  the  keen  and  travelled  observation  of  the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  we  find  a  consistent  picture  of  that  primitive  watching  of  the 
heavens  which  distinguishes  the  pastoral  races  who  live  in  warm 
climates  beneath  a  cloudless  sky*  The  heavenly  bodies  marked  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  especially  the  welcome  time  of  the  rains.  The 
course  of  the  moon  was  watched  through  the  zodiac  of  her  mansions. 
This  was,  it  seems,  the  national  astronomy  of  the  Hebrews,  as  of  the 
Arabs.  Scientific  astronomy  we  cannot  trace.  The  reckoning  of 
time  was  very  simple.  The  year  was  lunar.  To  keep  it  true  to  the 
seasons  on  which  the  great  festivals  must  be  held,  it  is  probable  that  an 
intercalary  month  was  added  when  it  was  necessary.  This  system,  like 
all  that  related  to  time,  was  not  Egyptian,  but  oriental,  brought  from 
the  primseval  home  of  the  family  of  Abraham.  The  year  with  its 
additional  month,  the  week,  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  are  common  to  the 
Assyrians,  not  to  the  Egyptians.  Ilei'c  we  have  no  link  with  Egypt ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  primitive  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in 
Assyria  points  to  the  pre-Mosaie  observance  of  the  institution  among  the 
Hebrews.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  link  is  not  with  Egypt,  but 
vrith  the  patriarchs,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  Law  is  thus  shown, 
for  if  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  late  times,  the  continuity  with  patriarchal 
use  could  not  be  reasonably  explained. 

The  relation  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  mathematics  is  a  difiicult  question. 
Without  straining  the  statements  of  classical  writers  too  muchj  it  i« 
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impossible  to  forget  that  the  Greeks  ackaowledgeJ  a  great  debt  to 
Egypt,  and  always  referred  to  that  country,  rather  than  to  Cbaldtea,  as 
the  source  of  their  raathematica  and  astronomy.  The  voyages  of  Pytha- 
goras may  be  merely  part  of  the  legends  which  cling  to  the  story* 
of  that  mysterious  philosopher.  Plato  raay  only  have  studied  the  moral 
doctrines  of  Egypt,  but  the  science  acquired  at  Heliopolia  by  his  con- 
temporary Eudoxus,  undoubtedly  gave  a  great  impulse  to  astronomy 
in  Greece.  The  consent  of  authority  ia  too  strong  for  doubt  to  be 
admitted,  but  the  evidence  does  not  allow  us  to  state  precisely  how  far 
Eudoxus  improved  on  his  Greek  predecessors.  Did  we  know  this  accu- 
rately, it  would  probably  give  us  the  measure  of  Egyptian  science  before 
the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  bringing  with  them  the  advanced  knowledge 
they  had  gained  by  their  keener  faculty,  reacted  upon  the  Egyptians. 

p  Mechanics. 

We  know  much  of  Egyptian  mechanics,  not  in  the  theoretical  but 

in  the  practical  branch  of  the  science.  Unhappily  no  treatise  has  yet 
been  discovered.  The  evidence  of  the  sculptures,  though  valuable,  is 
scanty.  Our  knowledge  is  due  to  the  structures  themselves,  and  the 
inferences  they  suggest.  The  whole  process  of  building,  from  the 
cutting  of  the  stone  in  the  quarry  to  its  final  placing  in  the  edifice, 
often  involving  transport  across  the  desert  or  by  the  river,  and  eleva- 
tion  to  great  heights,  shews  a  great  mastery  of  practical  mechanics ; 
and  besides  this  the  constructive  contrivances  are  ingenious. 

The  Pyramids  are  the  most  characteristic  Egyptian  buildings,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  those  which  shew  the  highest  mechanical  skill. 
Each  pyramid,  was*  as  a  rule,  the  tomb  of  a  king,  usually  begun  at  his 
accession,  and  continued  so  long  as  he  reigned.  It  needed  therefore 
to  be  built  on  a  plan  which  should  admit  of  constant  enlargement  and 
rapid  completion  when  it  was  needed  for  a  sepulchre.  First  of  all,  a 
suitable  site  had  to  be  chosen  on  the  low  table-land  of  desert  rising 
behind  Memphis.  Next  a  peg  of  rock  was  found  to  serve  as  a  pivot 
for  the  structure.  AYithin  the  rock,  a  sloping  passage  was  cut  from  the 
north,  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  lowering  of  the  sarcophagus,  to  be 
placed  in  the  sepulchral  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  The  angle 
of  the  passage  was,  as  Sir  Henry  James  has  shown,  that  known  to 
mechanicians  as  the  angle  of  rest,  an  inclination  at  which  the  weighty 
sarcophagus  could  be  moved  or  stayed  with  the  least  application  of 
force.  jWound  the  rock,  a  cubical  mass  of  masonry  with  sloping  sides^ 
was  built,  through  which  the  sepulchral  passage  was  continued.  If  the 
king  died,  all  that  his  successor  bad  to  do  was  to  fill  in  the  sides  and 
surmount  the  cube  with  a  cap:  the  pyramid  was  then  complete.  But 
if  the  reign  was  prolonged,  the  king  built  around  and  above  the 
orij^inal  mass  of  masonry,  so  as  to  construct  a  pyramid  of  two,  thrce^ 
or  more  stops,  of  which  the  angles  were  filled  in  at  last,  and  to  which 
the  cap  was  added. 
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The  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid^  the  tonih  of  Khufu,  or  Cheop?,  of 
the  Fourth  Dynasty,  was  originally  480  feet  9  inches^  and  the  base 
76 1'  feet.  It  is  virtually  a  mass  of  solid  masonry,  for  the  roek  must 
take  up  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  interior,  and  the  chambers  and 
passages  have  no  appreciable  relation  to  the  whole  bulk.  The  material 
chiefly  employed  is  the  limestone  on  which  the  stnictnre  stands,  which 
was  in  part  cleared  away  to  make  a  level  platform ;  hut  the  finer  quality, 
used  for  the  casing-stones  and  lining  of  passages,  was  quarried  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  nearly  ten  miles  away ;  and  the  red  granite,  also  used  for 
inner  casing,  and  for  the  sarcophagus,  was  quarried  at  Syene,  at  the 
extreme  south  of  Egypt,  nearly  550  miles  away  by  the  course  of  the 
river.  We  must  remember  that  the  Third  Pyramid,  now  203  feet  high, 
was  cased  in  part,  or  wholly,  with  granite  of  Syene,  How  did  the 
Egyptians  contrive  to  transport  and  raise  these  vast  blocks  of  stone  ? 
Let  us  look  at  the  whole  process. 

First  the  labour  of  quarrying,'  without  any  of  the  modern  aid  of 
blasting,  must  have  been  enormous,  especially  when  the  hard  red 
granite,  which  turns  the  edges  of  our  modern  steel  tools,  and  yet 
was  cut  by  bronze  ones,  had  to  be  hewn  out  and  shaped  into 
accurate  blocks.  The  transport  to  the  river  was  not  difficnlt,  and  the 
descent  on  rafts,  during  the  high  Kile,  would  have  met  no  ri&k  but  fi*om 
sand- banks.  At  this  period  of  the  year  the  rafts  would  have  beea 
brought  by  a  canal  very  near  the  site  of  the  Pyramid.  A  causeway,  of 
which  there  are  remains,  would  have  made  the  land*trausport  less 
difficult.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only  mode  of  moving 
great  masses  on  land  was  by  means  of  sledges  drawn  by  men  or  oxen. 
So  far  we  see  only  a  vast  expenditure  of  almost  unaided  labour ;  how 
vast  we  do  not  appreciate,  for  it  is  beyond  imagination  to  master  the 
tremendous  work  :  we  are  constantly  confused  by  our  being  unable  to 
cast  away  the  modern  notions  of  facility  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

All  this  preliminary  labour  was  followed  by  the  actual  work  of  build- 
ing. The  Great  Pyramid  is  not  a  mass  of  piled-up  stones ;  it  is  a  model 
of  constructive  skill.  A  sheet  of  paper  cannot  be  placed  Ijetween  the 
casing-stones  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  any  mortar  was  spread 
on  their  sides.  The  passages  present  no  roughness  that  could  arrest  the 
sarcophagus.  Everything  was  exquisitely  finished.  Allowance  was 
made  for  the  pressure  of  the  vast  mass.  The  great  chamber  of  the 
sarcophagus  has  no  less  than  live  small  chambers  above  it  to  lighten 
the  superincumbent  weight ;  over  the  entrance  of  the  first  pa^^age  two 
great  stones  are  placed  in  a  vaulted  position  for  the  same  purpose ;  in 
consequence  nothing  has  given  way. 

Our  real  difficulty  begins  when  we  endeavour  to  explain  any  mode 
by  which  the  great  blocks  of  which  the  Pyramid  is  built  were 
placed  in  position  at  their  various  heights,  until  the  top-stonc  was  put 
upon  the  summit,  and  the  work  of  casing  completed  the  wonder.  It 
would  be  easy  to  find  a  method  if  it  did  not  entail  ns  much  labour  as  the 
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building  of  the  PyramiJ  itself.  Hcjecting  auy  such  \^ew,  the  most 
reasonable  conjecture  that  can  be  oflcred  is  that  inclined  planes  ran 
aloDg  the  sides  of  the  giant  steps  in  which  the  Pyranaid  was  built^  and 
that  the  stones  were  dragged  up  them  by  the  workmen. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  note  that  when  the  mummy  of  the  king  had 
been  placed  in  the  sepulchral  chamber^  the  entrance  passage  was  perma- 
nently closed,  and  heavy  portcullises  lowered  at  intervals;  this  needing 
.great  mechanical  skiO.  The  chapel  attached  to  each  pyramid  for  the 
sepulchral  rites  was  built  at  a  suitable  distance  in  front  of  it,  contrary 
to  the  practice  iu  the  tombs  of  subjects  around,  in  which  the  chapel 
waa  constructed  in  the  mass  of  the  masonry,  or  hewn  iu  the  rock. 

The  final  closing  of  every  pyramid,  which  was  the  universal  custom, 
is  an  important  fact,  which  is  in  itself  enough  to  disprove  a  scientific 
heresy,  according  to  which  deep  secrets  were  concealed  iu  the  heart  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  for  the  enlightenment  of  remote  generations.  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  does  not  consider  the  red  granite  sarcophagus  a  royal  coffin, 
like  every  other  sarcophagus  in  Egypt,  but  a  divinely-appointed  sacred 
standard,  connecting  the  ancient  measures  with,  for  instance,  the  Englisli 
inch.  Yet  more  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pyramid,  he  fancies  that 
he  sees  the  indications  of  profound  astronomical  truths,  which  were  un- 
known to  the  old  Egyptians,  This  phantasy  has  been  pushed  to  the  length 
of  making  the  Pyramid,  not  alone  a  record  of  an  ancient  faith »  but  a  stone 
prophecy  of  the  ages  to  come.  An  Egyptologist  may  ridicule  a  theory 
which  destroys  the  whole  value  of  his  labours ;  a  logician  may  protest 
against  the  selection  of  one  pyramid  on  which  to  found  a  hypothesis  and 
the  rejection  of  all  others,  and  the  choice  of  measnrements  which  best  suit 
the  evolution  of  the  fancies  of  the  speculator ;  but  the  tme  answer  can 
only  be  given  by  good  mathematicians.  They  can  explain  the  reasons  of 
the  proportions  which  have  been  interpreted  away  from  their  original  pur- 
pose, and  show  how  easy  it  is  to  prove  anything  to  the  uninitiated  by 
those  *'  dangerous  playthings,"  numbers,  which  at  last  deceive  the  theorist 
himself.  Sir  Henry  James,  K.E.,  and  Professor  Wackcrbarth  of  Upsala^ 
have  thus  abundantly  refuted  the  extraordinary  fancies  of  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth, 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  splendid  skill  wliich  has  produced 
the  mathematical  exactness  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and,  in  a  lower  degree, 
of  its  fellows,  is  far  less  shown  in  the  later  monuments.  The  mechanical 
power  they  imply  is  that  needed  for  the  cutting  out,  transporting,  finely 
ficnlptnring,  and  setting  up  the  tall  obelisks  and  massive  colossi.  The 
temples,  thus  adorned,  were  placed  on  the  firm  dry  rocky  snrface  of 
the  desert,  and  the  builders  did  not  make  any  provision  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Nile,  and  the  consequent  danger  to  the  stability  of 
these  edifices.  Thus  the  Great  Hall  of  Columns  of  El-Karnak  is  now 
ia  danger  of  destruction.  The  action  of  damp  has  undermined  the 
huge  pillars,  and  eaten  into  their  bases;  and  it  is  to  "be  feared  that 
before  long  the  splendid  ruin  will  fall  and  become  a  shapeless  heap. 
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Wo  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built,  bronze 
imphTmeuts  were  iu  general  use.  To  manufacture  bronze,  tiu  was 
ii€t*<kHL  It  would  probably  have  been  obtained  from  Britain,  Bohemia,  or 
LMalftCoa.  This  fact  lifts  for  a  moment,  and  a  moment  only,  the  veil  that 
ruovcrt  the  mysterious  early  history  of  navigation.  The  scanty  inscriptions 
of  the  age  give  us  no  aid.  Only  in  a  very  ancient  medical  papyrus,  partly 
of  the  ago  of  Mcncheres  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  we  find  prescriptions 
of  lurtngn  physicians.  Here  is  another  indication  of  relations  with 
civilised  euuntries. 

Tlie  grt^ttt  dacunicrit  of  Egyptian    navigation  is  the  story  of  the  ex- 
.  iH'dili^ni  of  Uucen  Uatasu^  daughter  of  Thothmes  I.,  in  the  sixteenth 

■  fMtnlury  w.v.,  to  the  spice-land  (Punt),  Arabia  Felix  and  the  opposite 
IkDoaiti  whtni  an   Egyptian   fleet  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  Red 

■  B<ia,  iiu*l  probably  passed  through  the  Straita  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Let 
m\\n  (?i)iiiii(h?r  what  i\m  means.  The  Red  Sea  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
JltaviKatii  for  Hfiiling  sliips,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  north  winds 
Kiiid  tbii  tlnngerou»  character  of  all  courses  but  the  narrow  central 
Bfiluiani^l.      Ii»  the  time  of  Queen  Hatasu  there  were  very  few  porta,  and 

tliM  •hijren  were  in  the  possession  of  savage  if  not  hostile  tribes.  Yet 
.  ibtt  t^iii(3rpri«e  was  safely  carried  through;  the  fleet  received  the  sub- 
Mi^*'*i*^i^  *^**  ^'*"  people  of  Punt,  and  brought  back  a  great  store  of  costly 
■Irlhutts  lirt^liidiug  small  spice  trees^  which  were  planted  at  Thebes  in  the 
■fMyal  gurdi  IL 

P  Kantrirn  tniflic  was  known  in  earlier  times.  The  oldest  record 
|i  of  tlic  date  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty.  One  of  the  sovereigns  of 
\\\U  i\nv  fiHiudod  a  colony  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  probably  at  the 
iMOit  oonveninit  poitit  for  trade  with  Thebes  by  the  desert  route.  This 
tmrrien  us  nevoral  centuries  farther  back  than  the  date  of  Hatasu;  and 
fht-rti  ii»  no  reuuon  wliy  the  kings  who  built  the  Pyramids  may  not  have 
had  tratliiig  stations  on  the  same  sea.  This  clue  would  at  once  connect 
Mgyjii  mil  witlrChuldaviui  cnniniercc.  About  the  age  ofthe Eleventh  Dynasty 
(lir  i5itit»»  near  tlie  tild  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  was  far  northward 
id  its  prcicat  limits,  had  a  busy  trade  with  India.  It  does  not  matter 
ivhidtmr  the  tin  was  transferred  from  Chaldrcan  to  Egyptian  ships  ;  it 
itt  fiuougli  tti  liftvc  rstabltshcd  the  continuity  of  the  trade.  The  remote- 
tirss  of  tlie  timi'  u^akcM  tliese  distant  voyages  seem  incredible  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  Uic  primitive  navies  should  not  have  achieved  as  much 
im  ihoie  of  the  l'h«pnielans.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  the  cases  equal 
is  a  L'haiii  of  pt)stH  for  shelter  and  provisioning  along  the  great  route, 
Vhfl  WHut  of  thiM  aid  ft^rbids  the  idea  of  a  trade  for  tin  with  Britain  in 
\\\n  iigt!  ijf  the  IVramids. 

*1'Ih    i;gy|jtiuii  wliip«,  whether  of  war  or  commerce,  had  a  single  mast 
'    Mtid  grtmt  square   sail,  and  a  bank  of  oars*    The  rudder  was  double^ 

*♦ mlliig   of  two  grent   oar*,  one  on  each  side.     They  are  the  proto- 

ly|n  •  u\  ihii  (ifise^k  and  Roman  galleys. 
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^^^^  Comparative  Note. 

'  Comparing  the  raedmnical  skill  of  the  Egyptians  with  that  of  their 
contemporaries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  superiority  lies, 
Pyramids  and  temples  have  survived  the  successive  wara  of  invasion^ 
^  yet  stand,  where  the  later  edifices  of  Greeks  and  Eomans  have 
^appeared,  and  the  yet  more  recent  works  of  Arab  art  are  fast  perish- 
I  Uig.  Far  less  severe  vicissitudes  have  annihilated  the  monuments  amid 
I  iliicli  the  Egyptian  wonders  are  comparatively  uninjured*  Chaldiea 
I  and  Assyria  show  only  shapeless  ruins^  or  mounds  which  conceal^  and 
I  tlms  preserve,  the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence*  The  Chaldaiaa 
I  temple^Sj  built  for  joint  purposes  of  worship  and  astronomical  observa- 
I  tion,  were  certainly  intended  to  be  enduring.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  they  probably  represent  the  oldest  type  of  pyramidal  construc- 
tion, they  may  w^ell  be  compared  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  JIakiug 
allowance  for  the  poverty  of  their  usual  material,  crude  brickj  we  are  still 
struck  by  the  inferior  mechauieal  skill  of  their  budders.  The  edifices 
of  Assyria,  mure  than  a  thousand  years  later,  show  little,  if  any,  advance. 
Though  stone  was  used  in  them,  it  was  merely  for  decorative  purposes. 
Their  architects  could  not  even  roof  over  a  large  hall  without  placing  a 
^w  of  columns  along  its  centre.  The  Greeks  again  were  far  behind 
the  Egyptians  in  constructive  skill.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  their 
failure  in  the  attempt  to  raise  enduring  monuments;  for,  while  uu- 
^iHng  to  adopt  a  massive  style,  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
^^stmctive  contrivances  w^bich  the  Egyptians  knew,  but,  building 
®*ssively,  rarely  had  need  to  use.  In  their  greatest  works,  the  very 
P^Uciple  of  construction  was  permanence.  When  we  remember  that  for 
^a-ny  centuries  the  Pyramids  have  served  as  quarries  to  the  successive 
^Ualim  rulers  of  Egypt,  who  have  had  their  capitals  on  the  opposite-i 
^tx\  of  the  Nile,  as  we  observe  their  clear,  crystalline  outlines*  still 
*^5iTply  cutting  the  deep  blue  sky,  we  are  lost  iti  wonder  at  the  durability 
*'^  these  prodigious  works  which  neither  man  nor  time  have  been  able 
^^   destroy. 

3t  is  a  more  difficult  problem  where  to  rank  the  Egyptians  amid  the 

^^vigators  of  antiquity.      We  must  first  know  who  manned  their  ships, 

.   *^€tlier  natives  or  foreigners ;  next,  how  far  they  voyaged.      At  present 

^    ^eems  that  the  Phoenicians  deserve  a  higher  place,  perhaps  the  highest,- 

^5*^^»g   the   old  seafaring  races,  the   brave  pioneers  of  trade,   art,  and 

*   ^^^ilization  along  the  barbarous  shores  of  unknown  seas.    The  Pho^niciaus 

:  _^re  bold  sailors,  great  iliscovercrs,  politic  colonizers,  the  most  commer- 

■"^^I,  the  most  selfish,  and  the  most   useful  of  all   the  peoples  of  the 

'^^cient  world. 


{^  _^  Hut  ooniparuou  u  due  to  Mm  Edwards'  diajrociing  book,  ''A  Thouftaad  Miles  up  tlie 
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Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  statemeat  of  Maaeth3,  the  Egyptian  historiaHj  that  one  of  the 
earliest  native  kiegs  was  a  physician,  aaJ  wrote  auatamtcal  bouks,  and 
that  another  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  has  received  in- 
direct confirmation  from  three  medical  papyri,  wliich  arc  assigned  in  their 
titles  to  the  reigns  of  kings  of  this  remote  age,  though  oar  copies  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Empire^  We  are  thus  admitted  to  witness  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  time  of  the  Pyramid-buildiug  king*  ;  and  we 
are  astonished  to  find  that  their  physicians  were,  on  the  practical  side, 
not  much  behind  ours  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  How  far  they  had 
advanced  in  theory  is  very  difficult  to  conjecture.  Manctho's  mention 
of  anatomical  books  implies  a  knowledge  of  anatomy.  Though  the 
practice  of  embalming  would  have  taught  something  of  the  science,  it 
mav  he  doubted  whether  auv  farther  dissection  than  what  was  needful 
for  this  purpose  was  allowed*  It  seems  that  even  the  necessary  work 
of  the  embalmer,  so  far  as  it  was  anatomical,  was  hateful  to  the  people. 
The  only  theory  we  know  of  is  that  of  the  vital  principle,  which  seems 
to  have  implied  a  notion  of  the  cu-cnlation  of  the  hluod.  On  the  other 
hand  the  diagnosis  of  disease  atlmitted  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 

The  physicians  were,  in  the  Saite  period,  divided  into  specialists, 
auribtSj  oculists,  dentists,  and  others  for  diseases  of  diflcrent  parts  of  the 
body.  The  teeth  of  the  mummies  show  the  excellence  of  the  dental 
practice,  which  had  discovered  the  art  of  stopping  with  gold.  Food 
was  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  all  diseases,  and  consequently  medicine 
was  periodically  administered.  The  diagnosis  appears  to  have  been 
carefid.  The  medicines  were  iuternal  and  external.  The  pharma- 
copoeia must  have  been  large.  More  than  fifty  vegetable  medicines  are 
cited,  besides  other  kindred  materia,  minerals,  and  animal  substancesj 
including  hartshorn.  The  mediums  were  various.  In  maladies  attri- 
buted to  evil  agencies,  magical  incantations  accompanied  ordinary 
remedies,  and  in  nervous  affections  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  one  method 
mav  have  been  more  effective  than  the  other.* 


Comparative  Note. 

In  medicine  certainly  the  Egyptians  deserve  a  Kigh  place.  It  ia 
noteworthy  that  their  medical  books  belong  to  the  earliest  age,  showing 
that  the  art  of  healing  had,  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  historic 
existence,  claimed  special  attention.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  startling 
proof  of  the  stationary  tendency  of  their  science^  that  in  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  years  these  ancient  manuals  had  not  become  obsolete. 
The  same  phenomenon,  however^  is  seen  in  the  Arab  reverence  for 
Galen, 

•  Se*'  on  tlu*  SI  bio'-^t  Maaiwro,  ^  FUt.  _Xiic*  *  p.  SI  uq> 
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Music, 

The  greatest  and  most  characteristic  Egyptian  art  was  architecture, 
to  which  sculpture  and  paintiug  were  subservieut ;  but  music  also 
Bouriahedj  and  if  we  kuow  less  of  it^  this  ia  because  dumb  records  have 
alone  survived.  This  cultivation  of  music  is  quite  in  keeping  with  high 
skill  in  architecturCj  for  these  two  arts  are  the  most  closelj  allied, 
expressing,  as  they  do,  the  rhythm  of  aouud  aud  that  of  form.  This 
is  irhy  the  home  of  music  is  in  splendid  edifices  ;  why  the  two  arts 
«uggeat  one  another  to  the  mind,  as  in  the  Greek  fables,  which  tell  how 
cities  arose  to  the  melody  of  the  lyre. 

We  can    however  but  speculate  as   to  the   music  which  made  the 

«errices  of  the  temples  solemn,  aud  cheered  the  feasts^  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Tliere  are  representations  of  many  ancient  instruments,    and  some  have 

hotn  discovered  in  the  tombsj  for  the  sacred  harper  wished  that  his  silent 

liarp  should  be  laid  beside  his  mummyj  and  the  cymbals  and  the  flute 

^ere  placed  with  those  who  had  once  been  skilled  iu  their  use.     Some- 

^ing  may  be  conjectured  from  the  forms  of  these  instruments,  but  as 

^   notation  was  then  invented,  there  is   no  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 

fliusie,     Vfc  cannot  doubt  that  it  consisted  of  melody  without  harmony; 

generally  used  in  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  singer   aud  player  being 

^ften  one,  except  when  the   player  also  danced.     If  we  may   suppose 

^at  the  centuries   that    have   passed    have   not  radically  changed  the 

^^adttion,  modern  Egyptian  music  may  be  nearest  to  that  of  antiquity. 

ft  too  is  without  harmony,  and  it  is  iu  the  minor  key,  which  would  suit 

^lie  old  melodies,  of  which    the    chief   was  the  dirge  of  the  harper. 

I    ^a^**thcr  we  cannot  go.      The  volumes  that  have  been  written  on  ancient 

ttTxaic  are  for  the  most  part  useless  speculation    as  to  that  which  can 

uever  be  known  ;  for,  from  the  nature  of  the  caacj  the  early  history  of 

I    ta.e  art  must  always  be  hidden  from  us. 

^K  AaeuiTECTURE. 

^^     -ATchitecture,  as  already   said,  was  the  great  art  of  Egypt;   sculpture 

^^d  painting  were   but  its  handmaids.      The   Egyptian  statues    were 

I     '^i^Ually  parts  of  an  architectui'al  design ;   painting  was  used   as   wall- 

oecoratiou.     In  Greece,  temples  were  buUt  to  contain  statues  ;  aud  the 

I     •^Ipturea  which  were  parts   of  the  general  design  of  an   edifice  had  a 

^^her  interest  than  its  architectural   forms.     Even  painting  advanced 

*^onx  aerving  as  purely  mural  decoration  to  be  an  independent  art.     But 

I      ^^  ^architecture  of  I^gypt  was  complete  in  itself;  its  imaginative  quality 

^a^e  it  express  iu  the  fittest  form  the  ideas  which  suggested  it,  and  tell 

Qeir  ttory  to  the  succeeding  ages.      In   all   else  the  Egyptian   geuius 

^^*3gonce  attained  its  highest  point  of  achievement  iu  remote  antiquity, 

'^Qiajned  stationary,  or  had  but  fitful   movements.     In  architecture  wc 

^^  ^  aure  advance ;    and   what  is  atill  more   noteworthy,  a  power  of 

c  c  2 
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receiviDg  and  expressing  foreign  ideas  in  a  fresh  development  that  waa 
yet  tmly  native.  It  is  worth  while  to  trace  the  history  and  sum  up 
the  characteristics  of  this  moat  aocient  school  of  art. 

Darkness  overshadows  the  beginnings  of  Egyptian  art.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  earliest  tomha  of  the  age  of  the  Third  Dynasty  show 
a  primitive  rndcness,  yet  the  statues  found  in  them  are  nnexcelled  by 
any  later  works  of  their  kind :  they  are,  indeed,  rarely  equalled.  The 
signs  of  infancy  are  in  the  architecture  and  reliefs^  wliile  the  separate 
sculptures  shew  maturity.  Such  a  contradiction  needs  explanation  ;  but 
that  which  has  been  suggested  cannot  be  the  true  one.  Under  the 
Fourth  Dynasty  we  find  a  fully-developed  art  never  afterwards  excelled 
in  its  peculiar  direction.  Like  the  first  mature  school  of  every  art,  it  i» 
the  best  manifestation  of  the  national  sentiment  which,  in  later  growth, 
loses  its  original  directness  of  purpose  and  fulness  of  expression. 

In  the  art  of  the  Pyramid  age  we  see  the  desire  for  enduring  monu- 
ments which  should  typify  the  belief  in   immortality  which  awoke  that 
desire.       It    is,    before    all    things,    an    art   to  last  while    the    world 
lasts,   and  to  outlive  all  around  it.     Tlie  disappearance  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  would  as  much  surprise  us  as  the  disappearance  of  a  well-known 
mountain.    It  seems  part  of  the  landscape,  free  from  the  human  heritage 
of  decay  which  has  crumbled  all  monuments   of  later   ages  within  the 
vast  scene  we  scan  from  its  summit.     The  forms  have  no  variations  in 
line,  or  decorations  of  surface,  which  could  perish  with  the  wear  of  time* 
More  than  this  their  stem  simplicity  of  geometrical  shape  suggests  the 
idea  of  eternity,  as   if  they  were  the  embodiments  of  ideas  such  as  the 
Platonista    conceived.      All  around  the  great   monuments  is  in  Fcvcre 
harmony  with  them.     The  tombs  have  the  same  typical  lines,  the  same 
typical  forms.     If  they  are  decorated,  the  colours  are  primitive,  green 
alone  being  added*      These  colours  represent  red  and  green  jasper,  lapis 
lazuli,  gold,  ivory,  and  ebony ;   and  it   is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Phcenician    craftsman  who    decorated    the   gateway  of   Khorsabad,  in 
coloured    tiles,  actually    represented  on  a  larger  scale    work   in  these 
materials,   precious    stones  set  in  borders  of  gold.     The   subjects  are 
arranged  in   harmony  with   the  main  design,  the  only  rich  adornment 
being  the  imitation  of  wood-work,  which  again  maintains   a  strict  sim- 
plicity.    If  the  so-called  temple  of  the  Sphinx  be  of  this  age,  and  not 
BtUl  earlier,  it  is  even  more  in  character  with   the   Pyramids   than  are 
the   lesser  tombs.     Its  stern  forms  admit  nothing   of  the  facility  with 
which  those  of  the  temples  of  the  Empire  suggested  new  adaptations. 
Its  grand  plainness  is  a  marvellous  contrast  to  their  rich  adornment. 

The  abandonment  under  the  Thebau  Kings  of  vast  royal  tombs  ia 
coincident  with  the  appearance  of  new  architectural  forms*  The  monu^ 
ments  arc  scanty,  but  they  are  all  marked  by  a  less  massive  form^  and 
a  greater  tendency  to  variety.  The  square  columns  of  the  porticocii  of 
the  earlier  age  are  cut  ioto  the  many  faces  that  suggested  the  Done 
kbaft:  a  hall  is  supported  by  pillars  which  have  both  sliaft  and  capital 
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formed  of  a  bundle  of  papyrus  reeds,  the  capital  taking  the  shape  of 
the  bud.  III  the  same  age  obelisks  appear.  Had  we  more  moaumeata 
we  might  be  able  todefliie  better  the  art  of  this  time.  As  we  know  it, 
it  appears  to  mark  a  transition  between  the  simple  style  of  the  Memphite 
Kings  and  the  developed  art  of  the  Empire. 

The  new  style,  of  which  there  are  abundant  monuments,  may  truly  be 
called  a  development,  for  it  proceeds  strictly  upon  the  old  lines ;  but 
like  all  growth  there  is  in  it  a  departure  from  the  clear  expression  of 
its  predecessor.  It  was  indeed  due  to  a  national  movement^  but  that 
movement  took  its  direction  from  the  idea  of  imperial  power.  There- 
fore the  expression  of  durability  gave  way,  in  some  degree,  to  that  of 
splendour,  The  varied  forms  necessary  to  the  new  direction  not  only 
failed  to  convey  the  old  sentiment  as  simply  as  before,  but  in  their 
very  nature  they  could  not  enforce  it  by  their  indestructible  quality. 
Yet  had  we  never  seen  the  Pyramids,  the  massive  strength  of  the  great 
temples  of  the  Empire  would  make  the  same  first  impression.  It  is 
only  by  comparison  that  they  lose,  and  we  become  sensible  of  the  new 
idea. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  monuments  of  the  Empire 
without  some  analysis  of  their  plan.  A  temple  of  this  age  is  not 
4ilways  the  same,  as  is  a  pyi'amid.  New  principles  of  art  produce  varied 
forms. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  temples,  as  seen  in  the  entrance  gateway  of 
the  outer  court,  the  front  of  the  building,  and  the  face,  or  door- 
way of  each  successive  court  or  chamber,  preserve  the  sloping  lines 
characterizing  the  modified  pyramidal  structures  of  the  private  tombs 
which  surround  the  Pyramids.  The  sides  and  back,  like  tlie  wall  of 
enclosure,  arc  perpendicular.  The  roofs  are  horizontal.  Thus  the 
ancient  principle  of  the  private  tombs  was  maintained,  and  the  mass  of 
the  exterior  presented  the  same  solid  aspect.  These  severe  outlines 
were  only  broken  by  a  simple  cornice,  A  pair  of  obelisks  near  the 
main  entrance  varied  the  monotony  of  the  horizontal  lines,  and  close 
to  the  front  were  attached  towering  tiag-staOfs  :  other  obelisks  were  raised 
in  the  inner  courts,  especially  when  their  portals  were  winged. 

The  details  of  the  interior  show  a  wide  deviation  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  oldest  forms,  in  the  direction  suggested  by  the  works  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  The  courts  are  surrounded  by  single  or  double  colonnades. 
The  great  Hall  of  Assembly  is  supported  by  a  forest  of  massive  columns, 
the  higher  central  avenue  with  capitals  in  the  shape  of  the  papyrus 
flower,  the  lower  lateral  avenues  with  capitals  of  the  bud  of  the 
same  plant.  The  so-called  Osiridean  columns,  in  which  a  figure  of  the 
king  as  Osiris  is  sculptured  on  the  outer  of  the  four  faces,  now 
appear  in  the  courts.  These  are  the  ordinary  types.  The  old  severity 
is  obeyed  in  this  limitation.  The  old  desire  to  produce  the  sense  of 
durability^  and  the  immeasurable,  is  seen  in  three  laws.  Sym- 
metrophobia,  shown  in  the  placing  columns  of  different  orders  opposite 
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one  anotlier,  and  a  colonnade  on  one  side  only  of  a  court,  increases  the 
sense  of  magnitude.  StiU  more  so  does  the  gradual  dirainytion  in  the 
area  of  the  courts  and  halls,  while  the  height  is  maiatained.  But  the* 
greatest  effect  is  produced  by  the  size  and  massive  proportions  of  the 
columnsj  and  in  the  Hall  of  Assembly  by  their  nearness  to  one  another, 
which,  in  most  positions,  forl)ids  the  spectator  to  see  any  end  of  the 
number  of  the  mighty  shafts  which  rise  around  him.  He  feels  this 
jiow  that  the  Hall  is  rootless,  and  the  glare  of  day  reveals  every 
corner.  He  can  only  guess  what  the  impression  would  have  been 
when  but  a  faint  light  was  admitted  through  the  barred  windows  of  the 
clerestory. 

The  decorations,  sculptured  and  coloured^  filled  every  space  of  walls, 
columns,  and  ceiling.  The  severe  antique  scale  was  maintained,  but 
a  greater  richness  was  produced  by  the  more  complete  colouring,  the 
blank  ground  being  lessened,  and  the  aim  being  to  produce  rather 
brilHaucy  than  a  subdued  beauty. 

Thus  while  the  outer  view  recalls  the  old  severity  of  form,  with  its. 
noble  associations,  the  splendour  of  the  sight  within  displays  the  imperial 
m agn ifi ecu ce  that  produced  this  new  direction  of  Egyptian  art.  Yet  tliere 
is  no  luxuriance  of  decay.  The  taste  is  uncorrupted.  The  beauty  of 
line  and  curve  shows  that  if  this  were  an  age  of  national  decay,  it  was^ 
an  age  of  the  full  beauty  of  national  art  in  its  most  splendid 
phase. 

Thus  far  there  is  indeed  change  but  not  decay.  The  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  not  lost  in  the  largest  masses  or  in  the  smallest  details.  Fashioa 
has  changed  more  than  twice  in  the  art  of  the  scenes  which  adorn  the 
walls,  yet  it  has  not  become  corrupt. 

The  fall  of  the  Ramesaidcs  was  marked  by  the  decline  of  art.  We 
watch  in  the  royal  tombs  the  work  of  uncertain  hands  showing  the  gradual 
loss  of  skill.  Dynasty  after  dynasty  witnessed  the  slow  decay  that 
seemed  to  presage  a  hopeless  end.  ITie  sense  of  proportion  and  of  form 
was  in  everything  moi'c  and  moie  lost,  until  we  wonder  in  the  temples 
at  the  tasteless  work  which  never,  save  in  some  fragment  of  beauty, 
attained  the  excellence  of  the  earlier  originals  which  stood  by  its  side. 

The  national  revival  which  seated  the  Saite  kings  of  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Dynasty  npon  the  throne  of  Egypt  produced  a  renaissance  of  national 
art.  The  architects  and  sculptors  of  this  age  discarded  at  once  the 
traditions  of  the  Empire,  and  returned  to  the  severe  elegance  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty.  Their  buildings  were  small  and  simple,  but  most 
delicately  sculptured.  They  delighted  in  little  monolithic  sanctuaries 
and  sarcophagi  of  the  finest  and  hardest  materials,  covered  with  the  most 
delicate  sculptures.  It  is  a  labour  of  copyists  ;  but  tliey  are  intelligent, 
and  work  with  love*  It  is  the  return  of  the  Egyptiaus  with  longing  to 
the  old  types  of  the  most  truly  national  life.  Hence  its  success.  But  the 
SaVte  revival  lacked  the  \4tal  force  which  could  maiutaiu  it  through  tic 
troublous  age  of  the  Persian  conquest  and  dominion  i  and  though  the  IsaI 
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uative  kings  strove  again  to  revire  tte  revival,  their  effort  was  but  partly 
successful. 

At  the  coming  of  the  Greek  rulers,  who  almost  at  once  followed  these 
Egyptian  kings,  native  art  seemed  to  have  fallen  to  its  lowest  depth* 
All  the  strength  and  grace  of  form  had  disappeared.  The  hieratic  rules 
were  still  obeyed ;  but  the  clear  eye  and  firm  hand  of  the  ancient  artist 
was  gone,  and  tlic  very  sense  of  beauty  seemed  to  have  vanished. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  new  impulse.  The  earlier  Ptolemies  were 
national  kings.  They  became  Pharaohs  among  their  Egyptian  subjects, 
supporting  the  religion  and  the  manners  of  their  adopted  country.  The 
third  of  these  politic  sovereigns,  Euergetes  the  Benefactor^  won  the 
aflfection  of  the  people  by  restoring  in  his  Syrian  war  the  images  which 
the  Persians  had  carried  away.  Thus  Egyptian  and  Greek  met  together 
to  learn  from  one  another,  and  so  there  arose  a  new  and  splendid  art, 
influenced  by  Helleme  forms  of  architecture,  still  Egyptian  indeed,  yet 
ha^-ing  the  distinct  marks  of  foreign  ideas. 

Here  I  can  only  notice  the  reaction  which  brought  back  to  Egypt 
in  new  forms  the  gift  she  made  ages  before  to  the  intelligence  of  Greece, 
One  chief  object  of  these  papers  is  to  show  how  Egypt  affected  other 
countries,  not  how  they  attccted  Egypt,  but  in  this  case  I  must  deviate 
from  my  plan  so  far  as  to  tell  how  in  her  seeming  decrepitude  the 
ancient  country  once  more  revived  at  the  touch  of  genius,  another 
proof  of  the  flexible  power  of  a  race  we  are  too  much  used  to  consider 
immovably  conservative. 

The  discovery  is  due  to  the  marvellous  insight  of  Mariette,  In  his 
long  and  laborious  study  of  the  great  temple  of  Dendara,he  was  astonished 
to  see  that  this  edifice,  built  at  the  end  of  the  Ptolemaic  rule,  expressed 
in  its  plan  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  the  master  spirit  of  the  university  of 
Alexandria  in  the  same  age.  Tlie  old  want  of  system  is  here  exchanged 
for  method.  Each  part  of  the  temple  has  its  fit  object  in  due  sequence. 
The  Xing  presents  himself  as  a  suppliant  at  the  great  door  which  he  alone 
could  enter.  He  passes  from  rite  to  rite  through  the  successive  chambers, 
and  at  last,  in  the  innermost  sanctuary,  before  the  golden  instrument 
of  music,  the  sistnim,  wliich  was  the  emblem  of  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
Athor,  he  wins  the  knowledge  of  the  three  great  ideas  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  and  the  Good.  The  hymns  which 
cover  the  walls,  tranj^lating  into  Egyptian  language  the  thoughts  of  Greek 
philosophy,  may  have  an  Epicurean  sound,  but  the  Platonic  theory  rules 
the  whole. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  mental  impulse  should  not  find  ex- 
pression in  form  as  Avell  as  in  words.  Though  the  old  skill  of  hand  and 
knowledge  of  proportion  had  departed,  the  feeling  for  beauty  was  not  dead. 
Thus  while  the  art  of  the  details  of  a  Ptolemaic  temple  wearies  usj  that 
of  its  masses  delights  us  with  a  new  splendour  of  form  and  colour.  The 
old  capitals  of  the  columns  are  discarded  or  modified.  Instead  of  two 
main  types,  we  have  so  many  that  no  four  capitals  in  a  portico  several 
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rows  IE  depth  need  be  alike.  And  these  forms,  though  wanting  the  ancient 
sense  of  proportion,  are  beautiful  in  their  fanciful  variety^  for  they  are 
suggested  by  the  shapes  of  Greek  architecture.  The  old  scale  of  colour 
is  discarded  and  blended  tones  are  introduced.  The  brilliant  earlier 
Egyptian  decoration  was  suited  to  full  day,  or  to  artificial  twilight.  The 
Ptolemaic  is  exquisite  in  the  clear  light  of  the  interior  of  a  hall  with 
open  roof,  the  beautiful  Hypiethral  Hall  of  the  temple  of  Phiim.  ITatl 
the  artists  of  this  age  been  as  vigorous  as  those  of  the  older  tirne^  their 
work  would  have  been  the  most  beautiful  in  ail  Egypt-  With  its 
defects  it  has  a  splendid  originality  that  gives  it  high  rank  among  the 
great  styles  of  the  world. 

The  qualities  of  Egyptian  art  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words, 
yet  some  idea  may  be  suggested.  This  art  had  an  object,  and  having 
expressed  it  as  fnlly  as  any  human  work  has  done,  never  wholly  forgot 
its  time  function.  Constructive  skill  it  has*  Imitation  it  shows  in  the 
power  of  following  Nature  and  even  other  art,  while  still  true  to  its 
principles  of  form.  It  displays  fancy  always  iu  its  decorative  skill,  but 
most  of  all  when  stimidated  by  Greek  ideas.  Above  all,  it  shows 
imagination,  for  we  never  look  at  an  Egyptian  building  without  being 
startled  by  the  force  with  which  it  expresses  one  great  idea,  simple  or 
else  complex^  yet  stiU  strong  in  its  unity.  The  true  sense  of  proportion 
is  here.     The  knowledge  of  colour  is  never  wanting  to  complete  it. 

CoMPiHATiVE  Note. 

No  long  comparison  need  be  made  between  the  art  of  the  Egyptians  and 
that  of  their  Oriental  rivals.  The  great  temples  of  the  Chalduean  cities  were 
merely  buildings  of  tho  most  elementary  kind.  The  Assyrian  palaces 
have  higher  claims  to  art.  Yet  as  compositions  they  arc  far  inferior  to 
the  Egyptian  temples.  Instead  of  presenting  a  system  of  well-propor- 
tioned courts  and  halls,  they  are  merely  aggregates  of  rooms,  the  larger 
of  which  arc  without  symmetry,  from  the  desire  to  enclose  a  great  space, 
while  the  architects  were  unable  to  span  a  wide  roof.  The  merit  of  these 
palaces  was  in  their  wall-decorations.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  was 
covered  with  slabs,  the  sculptures  of  which  often  show  much  skill,  and 
iu  the  latest  period  excel  those  of  Egypt.  The  upper  part  was  covered 
with  porcelain  bricks  of  simple  colours,  arranged  in  patterns  which  have 
much  merit,  though  they  show  a  poverty  of  invention. 

The  Phoenicians  again  never  rivalled  the  Egyptians.  They  were 
metal-workers,  and  not  architects.  Fergusson  has  well  said  that  the 
artificers  of  Solomon^s  temple  were  smiths,  not  ma«ons»  Even  as 
metal-workers  they  lacked  originahty.  Serving  every  ruling  fashion 
of  commerce,  they  borrowed  iu  succession  Egyptian^  Assyrian  ^  and 
Greek  designs.  Yet  all  they  did  shows  a  surprising  fitculty  of  adap- 
tation»  and  a  native  skill  which  coloured  each  phase  of  Phoenician  work 
with  au  unmistakable  hue  of  its  own. 

The  debt  the  Phoenicians  owed  to  Egypt  opens  a  very  curious  inquiry. 
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rTlie  Egyptian  rcprescotatioos  of  tribute  of  works  in  goldj  silver  and  bronze, 

[the  wonders  of  the   greiit  craftsmen  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 

.  tunes  before  the   Christian  era,  must  be  compared  with  the  treasures 

of  Mycense   and  the  patterns  at  OrchomenoSj   if  we  would  know  the 

eldest  Phoenician  style.      The  origin  is  clearly  Egyptian,   yet  even  in 

I  thi5  remote  age  we  can  discern    the    Phoenician    characteristics.      The 

I  Bext  link  is  found  in  the  description  of  Solomon's  Temple  and  the  oldest 

f  iDetal-work  from  Assyria  and  Cyprus.      Still  wc  are  in  the  presence  of 

tie  Egyptian  style.      The   Assyrian  and  the  Cyprian  metal- work  then 

siow  us  a  mixed  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  style  and   treatmentj  in  which 

issjrian  taste  finally  supersedes  Egyptian.     This  history  is  an  important 

«ienaent  in  our  comparative  view,  for  it  shows  the  fruilfulness  of  Egyptian 

art*   The  inquiry  might  indeed  be  traced  on  ward  j  and  the  elements  which 

Oreek    art   borrowed    from   Egypt  might  be    explained,   but    as    they 

ciLinc  through  a  Phcrnician  medinm,  and^  for   the  most  part,  after  that 

medium  had  been  coloured  by  Assyrian  influence,  it  is  of  less  interest  to 

fallow  the  descent  of  style  in  this  new  direction. 

To  put  any  art  by  the  side  of  that  of  Greece  is  the  severest  test. 
The  sense  of  measure  and  form  in  the  three  great  provinces  of  architcc- 
ttiT^,  sculpture,  and  painting  was  never  so  fully  given  to  any  other 
people.  Yet  if^  in  imagination,  we  see  an  Egyptian  temple  or  pyramid 
beside  the  Parthenon,  we  arc  conscious  of  a  loftier  idea  and  a  more 
forcible  expression  in  the  older  work.  We  can  never  aay  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  that  measure  and  form  are  wantiug,  or  that  it  has  not  sur- 
peased  our  conception  of  human  limitations. 

At  the  moment  when  the  mummies  of  some  of  the  great  Pharaohs 
have  been  yielded  up  by  their  secret  catacomb,  and  have  revisited  the 
upper  air  once  more,  what  need  is  there  to  plead  for  the  interest  of 
ancient  Egypt  ?  The  trivial  questions  of  the  day  are  put  aside  as  we  look 
*<^ross  the  vast  space  of  time  to  the  oki  civilization  which  has  these  lips 
eloquent,  though  dumb,  for  its  advocates.  France  has  done  her  duty  to 
science  nobly  ;  Germany  shares  the  glory ;  why  should  England  refuse 
^^  appeal  which  Professor  Maspero  has  made? 

Eeqinald  Stuart  Poole. 
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ENGLAND  is  angry  with  Canada  about  the  new  Canadian  tariff; 
and  angry  she  wonkl  liavc  a  riglit  to  be  if  the  tariff  were,  as 
she  seems  to  suppose,  Protectionist  aud  directed  against  the  motlier 
country. 

Directed  against  the  mother  country  with  any  unkind  intention  it  i* 
impossible  that  the  Canadian  tariff,  or  any  other  measure  adopted  by 
Canada,  shonld  be.  The  feeling  of  British  Canadians  towards  England 
19  as  warm  as  any  reasonable  Englishman  can  desire.  The  French  arc 
French,  and  their  hearts  turn  to  their  own  mother  country.  The  Irish 
arc  Irish,  tliongli  less  Fenian  than  their  compatriots  in  the  United  States, 
as  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Land  League  has  shown.  But  the 
British  of  all  parties  retain  their  affection  for  England,  The  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  political  tie  has  only  strengthened  the  natural  bond. 

Nor  is  the  Canadian  tariff  Protectionist,  except  in  relation  to  the 
coal  tax,  which  is  imposed  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
Western  Canada  to  burn  Nova  Scotia  coal,  but  docs  not  concern  Eng- 
land* It  is  not  Protectionist,  at  least  in  its  main  object  or  in  its  direct 
intention,  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  Protectionist  or  quasi- Pro- 
tectionist aspect  to  which  reference  shall  presently  be  made.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  sheer  fiscal  necessity.  There  was  a  large  and  growing 
deficit,  which  it  was  imperative  to  fill.  There  were  only  three  ways  of 
filling  it  ;  further  borrowing,  direct  taxation,  and  an  increase  of  the  im- 
port duties.  Further  borrowing  would  have  been  profligate  ;  it  would 
of  course  have  impaired  our  credit,  nnd  would  only  have  staved  off  the 
need;  the  English  creditors  of  Canada,  at  all  events,  would  not  have 
desired  tbat  we  should  take  this  course.  From  direct  taxation  all 
statesmen  in  communities  like  Canada  shrink  on  political  and  social, 
as  well  as  on  financial  grounds.    An  increase  of  the  import  duties  alone 
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remained.  The  effect  has  been  an  aflilition  to  the  revenue,  wliicli  has 
not  only  filled  the  deficit^  but  produced  a  surplus^  though  of  what 
amount  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  before  next  winter^  when  the  Finance 
Minister  will  make  his  statement.  The  character  of  the  tarift'  as  a 
revenue  tariff  is  thus  vindicated  hy  the  result.  The  writer  of  this  paper 
has  been  assured  by  leading  commercial  men  in  Canada,  who  are  in 
principle  Free  Traders,  and  who  are  unconnected  with  politics^  that  the 
measure  on  the  whole  was  as  well  framed  as  the  circumstances  would 
permit;  and  the  Opposition,  while  as  a  matter  of  course  it  has 
denounced  the  Government  plan,  has  as  yet  propounded  no  counter 
plan  of  its  own.  The  object,  announced  from  the  Throne^  was  not  the 
protection  of  native  industry,  but  the  equalization  of  rcvcTiue  with 
expenditure^  and  the  framcrs  are  men  who  have  always  professed  Free 
Trade  sentiments,  besides  being  the  heads  of  the  Conservative  and 
Imperialist  Party, 

The  tariff  is  directed,  if  against  anybody,  against  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  were  excluding  Canada  from  their  markets,  and  at 
the  same  time  throwing  their  surplus  goods,  whenever  there  was  a  glut, 
at  very  low  prices  into  the  markets  of  Canada,  not  perhaps  in  large 
quantities,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  derange  the  ealcnlations  of  Canadian 
manufacturers,  and  prevent^  so  it  was  alleged,  the  free  growth  of  Canadiaii 
enterprise*  There  is  a  rider  to  the  tariff  providing  that  if  the  United 
States  will  lower  their  duties,  Canada  will  lower  hers.  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  and  his  colleagues  are,  iu  fact,  able  to  boast  that  the  result  of 
their  policy  has  been  a  diminished  importation  of  American,  and  an 
increased  importation  of  British  goods,  though  it  would  he  unsafe  to  join 
in  their  exultation  without  knowing  the  statistics  of  smuggling,  whieh^ 
on  that  long  and  perfectly  open  frontier,  always  gees  on  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  has  no  doubt  increased  since  the  raising  of  the  duties  on 
American  goods,  being  in  fact  the  irregular  protest  of  Nature  against  an 
artificial  line. 

The  Canadian  tariff,  we  repeat^  is  the  offspring  of  sheer  fiscal  neces- 
sity. And  how  was  the  fiscal  necessity  produced  ?  How  comes  it  to 
pass  that^  though  Canada  has  had  no  Civil  War^  and  her  defence  is 
mainly  undertaken  by  England,  her  financial  condition  is  now  actu- 
ally worse  than  that  of  tlie  United  States, — that  lier  public  debt  m 
heavier  in  proportion  to  her  jjopulation,  and  much  heavier  in  pro|Xjrtion 
to  her  wealth  than  theirs, — ^that  while  their  debt  is  being  rapidly  redueeJ, 
hers  is  still  increasing, — and  that  her  most  expcTicnced  financier.  Sir 
Francis  Hincks,  finds  it  his  duty  to  warn  her,  in  the  Montreai  Journal 
of  Commerce,  that  her  liabilities  arc  being  piled  up  at  a  most  dangerous 
ratCj  and  that  the  reckoning  day  is  at  hand  ?  The  answer  will  show 
that  Imperialism,  though  it  may  be  a  magnificent  policy,  is  a  policy 
for  which  you  pay,  and  that  for  the  increased  duties  laid  by  her  North- 
American  Colonists  on  her  goods,  England  has  mainly  herself  to  tlmiik. 

Of  the  public  debt  of  Canada,  half,  at  least,  may  be  set  down  to  the 
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pecouDt  of  public  works^  inulertaken  not  so  much  for  the  coramercial 

pbjectfl  of  tiic  Colony,  as   for  the  poUtical  objects  of  the  Empire,  ami 

ppipeciaUy  to  the  account  of  a  vast  system  of  political  and  military 
railways,  i!ej«titied  to  cany  into  effbct  a  policy  of  British  antagonism  to 
the  United  States. 

I     On  the  political  map  the  Dominioo  of  Canada^  since  the  annexation 

of  liritinh  Columbia,  appears  a  solid  mass  of  territory,  broken  only  by 

Llaska,  and   nearly   equalling  in   extent   the    territory   of  the   United 

it&tee*     Such  is  the  picture  which  Imperialist  rhetoric  always  prescnta, 

"white  Imperialist  ambition  sees  in  the  vast  expanse  the  destined  seat  of 
uii  Emjiirc  which  shall  balance  the  dreaded  power  of  the  Republic, 
and  wrest  from  Democracy  a  noble  cantliog  of  the  New  World.  But 
take  the  physical  map,  and  it  will  appear  that   instead  of  being  a  solid 

^ma-Hs,  the  Dominion  is  made  up  of  four  separate  blocks  of  territory,  lying 
lloug  tlie  skirt  of  the  region  of  ice  and  snow,  destitute  of  any  but 
political  unity,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  formidable,  if  not  insur- 

jinouutablc,  barriers  of  Nature.  The  four  are — the  Maritime  Provinces, 
lova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island ;  Canada, 
Prcnuh  and  British,  now  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  ; 
Manitoba,  with  the  rest  of  the  Provinces  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
Prairie  Kegion  of  the  North- West ;  and  British  Columbia.  The  peopled 
parts  of  the  Muritiaie  Provinces  arc  cut  off  from  Ohl  Canada  by 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  by  the  wastes  through  which,  hardly  takiog 
up  a  passenger  or  a  bale  of  freight,  the  Intercolonial  Railway  runs. 
Old  Canada  is  cut  off  from  the  Prairie  llegion  of  the  North-West  by 
the  great  inland  sea  called  Lake  Superior,  the  Southern  shore  of  which 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  the  Northern  shore  to  winter  and  dcao- 
latiou,  while  navigation  is  closed  during  more  than  half  the  year.  The 
Prairie  Region  is  cut  off  from  British  Columbia  by  a  series  of  moun- 
tain ranges  presenting  formidable  difficulties  to  the  engineer,  and,  as  ba» 
een  stated,  to  the  workiug  of  railways  when  constructed.  The 
tatural  connection  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  with  Maine  and  the 
other  Eastern  States  :  the  natural  connection  of  Old  Canada  is  with 
the  Northern  States  and  with  Pennsylvania,  from  which  it  draws  its  coal : 
the  natural  connection  of  the  I^rairie  llegion  is  with  Minnesota  and  the 
other  States  of  the  West,  from  which  it  is  divided   by  nothing  but  a 

r  political  line ;   the  natural  connection  of  British  Columbia  is  with  Ctdi* 
fornia.     The  natural  route  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  Old  Canada 
is  through  Maine :  the  natural  route  from   Old  Canada  to  the  Prairie 
legion  is   by  the   South    Shore  of  Lake  Superior,  starting  from   the 
?ault    Ste*   Marie :   the  natural   aeccaa   to   British   Columbia  is   from 
California*     The  want  of  commercial  unity  between  the  four  territories 
^Bt  not  less  marked  than   their  want  of  geographical  unity,  of  which  it 
^Hb  the  conHcquence.     To  reconcile  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  a  Canadian 
fvarilf,   it   has  been   found   uec*essary,  as  we  have   seen«  to  give   them  a 
protective  duty  on  their  coal )  and  the  Opposition,  while  it  denauuccift 
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sGovemmciit  policy  as  Protectioiiistj  has  been  restrained  by  its  fear  of 

ring  the  votes  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  from  saying  a  word  against 

At  which  IS  in  reality  the  only  Protectionist  tax  of  the  whole. 

Now  Imperialism  has  nodcrtaken^  in  defiance  of  Nature  and  of  all 

thoae  economical  considerations  by  whicli    Free   Traders  say  that   the 

irorld  ought  to  be  governedj  to  weld  these  four  separate  territories  into 

,  I  united  empire,  and  to  cnt  them   off  for  ever  commercially  as  well  as 

•  politically  from  the  rest   of  the  Continent  by  a  line  of  political  and 

military  railroads   carried   from   ocean   to   ocean    entirely   within    the 

territory  of  the  Dominion.     The  Eastern  wing  of  this  line  is  the  Intcr- 

eolouiai  Railway,  intended  to  knit  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  Old  Canada, 

The  construction  of  this  road   is  enjoined  upon  the  Dominion   by  the 

I  Imperial  Act  of   Confederation,  and    was    promoted    by   an    Imperial 

'guarantee.      It  has  cost  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars.      It  has  been 

worked  hitherto  by  Government  at  an  annual  loss.      Herculean  efforts 

we  just  now  being  made  to  exhibit  it   as '  self-supporting  ;   that  it  will 

eTcrpay  interest  on  the    outlay  is  what    nobody  pretends  to  believe; 

tewi  experienced  railway  president,  a  man  certainly  not  unfavourable 

te  the  policy  of  which  the  road  is  an  embodiment,  told  the  writer  of 

^kia  paper,  that  the  average  annual  loss  in  his  opinion  was  not  likely  to 

«U  diort  of  half  a  million^  which  if  capitalized  would  bring  the  total 

outlay  up  to  forty  millions.     The  direct  route  through  Maine  is  likely 

*oon  to  be  opened,  and  when  it  is  opened  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 

Wercolonial  llailway  is  to  continue  to  be  worked  at   all.     The  most 

^thusiastic  Imperialist  can  hardly  be  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 

P*s«eagers  will  travel,  and  shippers  send  their  goods  two  hundred  miles 

^Und  for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  maintaining  a  military  and  political 

As  a  military  road,  the  Intercolonial  is  pronounced  by  military  men 
^  failure.  The  portion  of  it  running  near  the  frontier  of  Maine,  would,  as 
soon  as  war  broke  out,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nor  does  its 
success  as  a  bond  of  political  union  between  the  provinces  appear  much 
Ri^ater.  The  Nova  Scotia  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Ghbe^  a 
strongly  Imperialist  journal,  said  not  long  ago  : — 

'*He  TTciuld  be  an  unfuitliAil  chronicler  of  current  events  who,  writing  from 
^'^va  Scotia  at  present,  should  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  elehii^nt 
<>f  ^iasatisfactiou,  which  rises  above  the  conflict  of  political  parties,  and  strikes 
5>t  Uie  constitution  itself.  In  city  and  country,  from  all  parts  of  the  Provincey 
one  bear5  of  a  sentiment  which  is  expressed  in  the  significant  word  Repeal.  At 
J'o  tifne  during  the  pi.ist  tiecade  was  that  ominous  word  on  so  niiiny  lips  as  now, 
*}  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  the  resnlt  of  acfitation,  for  there  has  been  no  iigita- 
^**o.  There  is  no  repeal  movement.  Ther«  are  no  repeal  leaders.  And  jet 
j^^p^il — Secession  would  be  a  more  correct  term,  perhaps,  but  I  use  the  word  I 
^i' — is  talked  of  in  all  quarters  as  a  most  desirable  thing/' 

Tbe  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  the  disaffection  is  caused,  not  by 
^^  Hew  tariff  or  by  any  particular  grievance^  but  by  general  dissatis- 
^ction  with  the  results   of  confederatioo,     A  Conservative  journal  in 
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Ontario  was  complaiiiing  the  other  day  that  a  large  party — the  party 
BOW  supposed  to  be  the  majority ^in  the  Maritime  Proviuees,  thought 
and  spoke  of  Canada  as  a  foreign  country.  The  representatives  of 
Kova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick^  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  fact^  go 
to  Ottawa  mainly  to  attend  to  their  provincial  interests  ;  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  blended  with  the  old  Canadian  parties ;  they  form  three 
flying  squadrons  for  the  support  of  which  the  old  Canadian  parties  bid 
against  each  other. 

The  western  wing  of  the  IrapGrlalist  line  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  in 
the  construction  of  which,  by  the  hands  of  a  company,  the  Dominion  is 
tiow  engaged,  and  which,  like  the  Intercolonial,  has  received  a  British 
gitarantce.  It  consi^sts  of  three  sections  :  that  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior;  that  through  the  Prairie  Region  ;  and  that  ruuning 
from  the  Prairie  Region  through  the  mountain  ranges  which  divide  that 
region  from  British  Columbia  and  through  British  Columbia  itself  to 
tlic  Pacific,  The  section  to  the  north  of  Lake  Superior  is  said  to 
present  tremendous  engiueering  difficnlties,  the  route  being  scored  with 
the  wide  and  deep  beds  of  primseval  rivers ;  and  we  are  told  that  in 
this,  as*  in  the  mountain  section,  the  climate  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  road  in  winter.  Eminent  commercial  men  in 
Canada  hold  that  the  construction  and  working  of  this  section  for  about 
700  milen  will  be  a  dead  loss.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
mountain  section  will  be  profitable,  since  British  Columbia,  when  it 
in  reached,  has  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  whites  and  about  forty 
thousand  Indians.  That  any  port  in  British  Columbia  wOl  wrest  the 
Pacific  trade  from  San  Francisco,  can  seem  probable  only  when  we  see 
it  done. 

Railways  opening  up  the  Prairie  Region  w^ill  of  course  pay,  and  pay 
w«dl,  if  that  region  is  in  fertility  and  general  fitness  for  settlement  any 
thing  like  what  we  suppose.  But  a  single  road  will  only  open  up  a 
belt  of  fifty  miles^  half  that  distance  being  as  far  as  a  farmer  can 
draw  grain  in  a  tlay*  Moreover,  this  single  road  is  laid  out,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  behests  of  commerce,  but  in  compliance  with  the 
roquiremcnts  of  the  political  line.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
Company,  into  whose  hands  the  construction  and  working  of  the  line 
liave  now  been  Ijappily  transferred  from  those  of  Government,  is  obliged 
to  demand  that  a  restriction  shall  be  laid  on  the  construction  of 
4Jfmuncrrial  lines  which  would  carry  off  the  traffic  from  the  Government 
line,  tijtujgh  the  restriction  can  hardly  fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  com- 
imoroial  development  of  the  Province,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  bj  the 
ttmrm  of  fiilure  disrcmtent  and  strife- 
Tim  region  to  the  north  of  Lake  Superior  is  no  doubt  rich  in 
woodi  the  CHJuvcyanco  of  which  may  for  a  time  furnish  traffic  for  the 
fiiHil,  e*«pi'eially  a^  in  the  Prairie  Region  there  is  a  lack  of  fuel*  But 
wlitth  I  he  rountry  n  cleared,  the  timber  trade  ends^  and  the  district  ia 
d^iiirtcd  unlcMs  the  land  can  be  brought  under  the  plough.     Even  while 
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the  timber  trade  lasts,  it  will  not  much  promote  the  political  object  of 
the  railway.  The  Prairie  Regioa  will  still  be  severed  from  Old  Canada 
by  a  vast  wilderness,  peopled  only  by  a  few  lumbering  parties^  and  as 
estranging  as  any  sea. 

Under  tiic  agreement  ratified  in  the  last  Session  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  Canada  gives  the  Company  formed  fur  the  construetion  of 
the  road,  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  cash,  thirty-one  miUious  in 
completed  works  (includin<^  surveys),  and  twenty-five  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  besides  exempting  its  materials  from  import  duties,  and 
its  lands  and  works  from  taxes.  These  were  the  best  terms  that  could 
be  made  for  us  by  negotiators  so  able  as  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  the  latter  of  whom  was  charged  with  having  received 
a  bribe,  but  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  and  against  all  the  proba- 
bilities^ the  organizers  of  the  Company  being,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
men  of  the  highest  character,  whom  no  one  but  a  violent  partisan  could 
suspect  of  resorting  to  corruption.  The  country  acquiesced  with  a 
groan,  feeling  tliat  the  price  was  enormous,  feeling  also  that  there  was 
great  danger  in  creating  such  a  power  as  this  huge  railway  and  land- 
owning company  in  the  North-West,  but  being  willing  at  almost  any 
cost  and  risk  to  be  saved  from  the  gulf  of  public  corruption,  which 
yawned  before  it  while  the  work  and  all  the  contracts  connected  witli 
it  were  in  the  hands  of  Government.  In  a  community  such  as  Canada, 
the  waste  of  money  on  useless  public  wxjrks  is  not  a  greater  evil  tlmu 
their  tendency  to  beget  corrujition.  An  experienced  politician  is  reputed 
to  have  said  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  onglit  to  keep  any  Govern- 
ment in  power  for  ten  years.  The  present  undertaking  began  with  the 
Pacific  Eailwuy  Scandal,  and  the  results  of  an  inquiry  now  in  progress 
have  already  shown  that  it  has  gone  on  as  it  began. 

Nor,  large  as  is  the  price  now  paid,  is  it  likely  tlmt  the  Dominion 
will  be  quit  of  liability  for  the  future.  Manitoba  and  the  other  provinces 
to  be  carved  out  of  the  North-West  will  hardly  have  an  acre  of  laud 
which  they  can  call  their  own.  They  are  precluded  from  taxing  land 
in  the  hands  either  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Company.  They  will 
therefore  have  to  come  upon  the  Dominion  for  the  expenses  of  their 
administration,  and  if  their  votes  chance  ever  to  be  greatly  in  request, 
they  will  probably  come  upon  it  with  a  vengeance. 

The  character  of  the  Pacific  Railway  as  a  political  line  is  stamped  by 
the  fact  that  its  construction  is  undertaken  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty 
with  British  Columbia,  made  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  that 
province  with  the  I>bminion,  not  perhaps  without  an  eye  to  the 
acquisition,  by  the  parly  in  power,  of  the  British  Columbian  vote.  Like 
the  Intercolonial,  it  ha^  received  an  Imperial  guarantee.  Its  efficiency 
a»  a  bond  of  political  union  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  Hitherto  British 
Columbia  has  really  done  nothing  but  extort  money  by  threats  of 
secession  from  the  Confederation.  The  idea  which  appears  to  be  enter- 
tained at  the  Colonial  Office  that  confederations  can  be  made  at  will 
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where  they  are  not  suggested  by  auy  necessity  such  as  that  of  mutual 
defence  against  an  assailant  and  ratified  by  Nature,  is  not  borne  out  by 
experience.  Artificial  union  seems  to  develop  latent  antagonisms  in 
proportion  to  the  strictness  of  the  band.  Even  the  Eastern  provinces 
have  been  held  in  the  Confederation  to  a  rather  ominous  extent  by 
pecuniary  concessions,  styled  "  Better  Terms/^ 

The  lands  of  the  North- Westj  which,  in  virtue  of  a  grant  from 
England^  the  Ottawa  Government  has,  with  indisputable  legality^  been 
treating  as  absolutely  its  own  and  using  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  policy 
of  Imperial  aggrandizement,  were  morally  the  heritage  of  communities 
unborn,  and  their  price,  if  they  were  to  be  sold,  ought  to  have  been 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  development  of  the  country  in  which 
those  communities  were  to  dwell.  The  communities  are  now  born;  they 
will  grow ;  they  will  become  powerful ;  and  in  time  they  will  bethink 
them  of  their  misappropriated  heritage.  This  is  a  probability  of  the 
future,  and  of  the  not  very  distant  future,  which  calls  for  serious  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  Canadian  states- 
men, even  the  best  of  them,  arc  forced  by  tlie  exigencies  of  the  party 
system  to  live  pretty  much  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  if  the  questions  of 
the  future  are  pressed  upon  thera  to  say,  '^  After  me  the  Deluge/'  Com- 
merce, therefore,  if  she  is  interested  in  the  future,  will  have  to  exercise 
forecast  for  herself. 

An  opponent  of  Imperialism  is  not  likely  to  take  a  sanguine  view  of 
the  prospects  of  an   Imperialist  enterprise.      But  nothing  can  look  less- 
promising  than  an  attempt   to  put  eternal  severance,  commercial   and 
social,  as  wel!  as  political,  between  the  people  of  English-speaking  race 
in  Canada  and  those  on  the  otlicr  side  of  the  line.     The  two  countries 
are  completely  interlocked ;  the  four  masses  of  territory  belonging  to 
the  Canadians  being   in  fact  projections,  var^'iug  greatly  in  size,  of  the 
habitable  and  cultivable  continent   mainly  occupied   by  the  Americans 
into  the  realm  of  snow.     The  Western  States  cannot  do  without  the  St, 
Lawrence  j  Canada   is  indebted  to  the  United  States  for  winter  ports^ 
and  for  the  transmission   of  her  goods  in  bond,  by  stopping  which  the 
Americans  would  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  put  on  her   a  very  serious 
jjressure.     The  people  arc  identical  in  race,  language,  character,  religion^ 
and  fundamental  institutions.       Canadians  go  to  settle  in  the  States  by 
tens  of  thousands  \  they  go  with  as  little  hesitation  or  compuuetioQ  as 
a  Yorkshireman    has   in  going  to  settle  in   London.     The    Canadian 
farmer,  who,  in  answer  to  a  leading  question   put  by  an  English  visitor^ 
vows    that  he    is    devoted  to  Monarchy    and    could    not   live    in  a 
Republic,  is  off  next  day  to  Minnesota  or  Dakota.       The  journalist  who 
pens  the   ultra-loyal    invectives    against   annexation    which    you    read 
with  delight  to-day,  will  to-morrow  be  on  the  Press  of  New  York*     A 
military  college  is  founded  at  great  expense  for  the  purpose  of  training 
ofBcers  to  command  the  armies  of  Canada  against  the  Americans  ;  about 
the  first  cadet  who  passes  sets  up  as  an  engineer  at  Chicago.     Americans 
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are  gettiug  the  railways  and  other  commercial  enterprises  of  Canada  more 
and  more  into  their  hands.  One  of  our  two  great  telegraph  lines  is  leased  to 
an  American,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  meeting  against  the  proposal  on 
patriotic  grounds  fell  perfectly  dead.  The  very  Company  to  which  the 
-construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway  has  been  consigned  is  in  part 
American,  and  has  its  head-quarters  at  St,  Pan  I,  in  Minnesota.  The 
natural  routes  between  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  arc,  as  lias  been 
already  said,  through  the  territory  of  the  United  State.**  Access  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  for  the  lumber  which  is  her  staple  and  for 
other  products  is  to  Canada  a  vital  necessity,  and  no  trade,  citlier 
with  England  or  with  any  other  distant  countries  can  possibly  make  up 
to  her  for  its  loss.  Nature  has  in  every  way  put  her  ban  upon  this 
enterprise,  and  though  expense  ruinous  to  Canada  may  be  incurred,  and 
her  commercial  interests  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  attempt,  the  ban  will 
not  be  removed. 

To  the  expenditure  on  Canadian  public  works  in  general  a  percentage 
may  be  said  to  have  been  added  by  deflection  IVom  the  line  of  com- 
mercial advantage  in  the  interest  of  Imperial  policy.  Of  this  the 
Bidcan  Canal  is  an  example. 

Another  source  of  waste  and  consequent  deficit  is  the  needlessly 
complicated  and  expensive  character  of  the  form  of  government  given 
to  Canada  by  the  Act  of  Confederation,  For  less  than  four  milUona 
and  a  half  of  people  we  have  eight  petty  monarchies,  one  central  and 
seven  local,  with  their  respective  cabinets,  and  eight  legislatures,  all  the 
mcmbci's  of  w^hich  are  paid.  I  In  fortunately,  the  loss  of  money  is  not 
the  worst  part  of  this  system ;  the  worst  parts  are  the  creation  of  a 
numerous  class  of  office-seeking  politicians,  and  the  propagation  of  a 
fatal  tendency  to  desert  honest  labour  and  seek  to  live  upon  the  public. 
The  Dominion  is  fast  becoming  in  this  respect  an  exaggerated  counter-* 
part  of  the  United  States* 

That  Canada  has  an  organized  force  of  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
^nd  that  its  whole  population  has  on  several  occasions  sprung  to  arms, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  readiness  to  take  the  field,  are  preposterous  fables, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Colonial 
Defences  will  put  an  end  to  the  rodomontading  on  this  subject.  That 
Canadians  have  high  military  qualities,  has  been  more  than  once  proved  ; 
but  they  would  show  little  sense  if,  instead  of  earning  their  livelihood^ 
as  Nature  calls  them  under  somewhat  stern  conditions  to  do,  they  were 
to  spend  their  time  in  amateur  soldiering.  Yet  a  good  deal  of  money 
has  been  and  is  still  being  wasted  on  military  preparations  against  a  foe 
who  will  never  come,  and  whom,  if  he  did  come,  with  his  immense 
superiority  of  numbers  and  resources,  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist. 
In  the  meantime  indispensable  ser\"ices  arc  starved.  The  special  wealth 
of  Canada  are  her  forests,  and  these  are  being  devastated  year  after 
year  by  fires,  kindled  by  recklessness  and  sometimes  by  malice,  for 
want  of  a  proper   forest  guard.     The  police^  too^  is   inadequate ;  the 
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day  we  bad  a  sanguinary  case  of  lynching  in  the  heart  of 
and  the  Provincial  Government  has  been  trying  in  vain  to- 
bring  people  to  justice  for  a  violent  and  ruthless  act  of  self-redress^ 
vliieli  wiw  the  conscrjucncc  of  its  own  inability  to  enforce  law. 

Let  u*  have  sentiment  by  all  means,  as  well  as  that  material  well- 
beiog  for  which  alone  Manchester  i«  supposed  to  tare,  though  in  fact 
■he  has  just  been  founding  a  university,  and  is  as  generons  in  pro- 
moting high  objects  of  every  kind  as  any  city  in  the  world.  But  of  all 
sentiment  the  most  unquestionably  good  is  that  which  gathers  round  a. 
happy  home,  and  of  this  material  welfare  is  the  indispensable  condition, 
talk  m  graodly  about  empire  as  you  will.  In  Hare's  *' Memorials  of 
a  Quiet  Life,"  there  is  a  story  of  a  farm-labourer  who,  having  been 
allowed  to  spend  a  few  days  beside  his  mother's  death-bed  without 
having  his  wages  Btojipcdj  was  so  overpowered  by  such  unwonted  and 
unliopcd-for  kindness^  that  he  could  never  ^peak  of  it  without  tears^ 
This  peasant  was  one  of  tlie  lords  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never 
itcts.  It  is  well  to  rememlicr  that  the  empire  about  which  those  proud 
words  were  firRt  uttered  was  that  of  Spain,  on  which  the  sun  has  set  to 
rise  no  more. 

Imperialist  policy  is  all  the  time  cutting  its  own  throat.  By  running 
Canada  into  debt  it  has  forced  her  to  lay  heavy  duties  on  Hoglisfa  goods^ 
and  thus  to  brenk  the  commercial  unity  and  contravene  the  commerciat 
policy  of  the  empire.  By  the  same  process  it  has  repelled  from  the.- 
Confederation  Newfoundland,  who,  not  wanting  to  put  her  back  under* 
the  burden,  decisively  refuses  to  come  in.  It  has  also  helped  to  frustrate- 
its  own  phins  in  South  Africa,  where  the  people,  being  bidden  to  look 
at  the  results  of  confederation  in  Canada,  did  look,  as  the  debate  in  the 
Cape  Piirliamc ut  showed ;  saw  what  the  results  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment were  •  and,  instead  of  following  the  exam|ile  proposed  to  them^ 
profited  by  the  warning.  Nay,  the  very  annexation  of  the  North-West^ 
which  was  to  give  the  an ti- American  empire  substance  and  a  backbone, 
is  not  unlikely  to  prove  the  iustrumeut  of  dissolution.  The  North- 
West  will  not  be  peopled  in  the  main  by  British  farmers,  who,  though 
excellent  agriculturists,  arc  indifferent  pioneers,  and  if  they  wish  to* 
emigrate,  would  do  better  on  the  farms  of  Old  Canada,  especially  oq 
those  of  Ontario,  many  of  whicli  arc  beiog  left  vacant  by  Canadian? 
farmers  moving  to  the  new  territory  or  to  the  States.  It  will  not  be 
peopled  by  Irish  peasants,  who  are  hardly  farmers  at  atl^  and  who,  set 
down  in  a  solitude,  and  in  a  climate  which  must  be  intolerably  severe 
for  those  who  are  not  well  elotlied  a!)tl  housed,  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  move  South.  It  will  be  peopled,  like  the  Western  States  of  the 
Union,  chiefly  by  the  onward  march  of  population  on  the  continent 
itself.  A  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  will  probably  be  Americans ; 
and  in  that  remote  region,  with  its  new  and  motley  |)opulation,  tha 
loyalist  traditions  of  Old  Canada  and  her  memories  of  the  war  of  1812, 
already  faint  in  their  original  seat,  will  hardly  find  n  place.     The  grcal 
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provinces  of  the  North^West  will  become  the  dominant  power  in  th© 
Confederation ;  and  everything  will  draw  them  towards  a  union  with 
the  United  States. 

The  tarifl;  though  not  in  Ihc  proper  sense  Protectionist,  has  a  qua^i- 
protectionist  aspect ;  this  has  been  already  admitted.  Taxes  imposed 
on  foreign  goods  afford  incidental  protection  to  goods  of  the  same  kind 
made  at  home*  At  the  preceding  election  the  conn  try  had  been  swept 
by  the  cry  of  "  National  policy/'  that  is  to  say,  a  fiscal  system  adjusted 
to  the  special  interests  of  Canadian  manufactures,  in  which  the  people 
were  led  to  believe  they  would  find  a  cure  for  the  commercial  depression 
then  prevailing ;  and  the  change  has  been  followed  by  a  rush,  probably 
too  great  a  rush,  of  capital  into  enterprises  of  that  kind. 

It  may  be  at  once  granted  that  to  Canada  a  protectionist  system  would 
be  ruinous.  She  is  not  like  the  United  States,  a  self-sufficing  continent, 
but  a  country  with  a  range  of  production  narrowly  limited  by  climate, 
and  with  small  markets,  whereas  now,,  manufactures  having  become 
highly  special izedj  large  markets  are  indispensable  to  success.  Nor  can 
the  general  principle  of  Free  Trade,  either  in  regard  to  production  or 
distribution,  appear  otherwise  than  evidently  true,  from  whatever  point 
on  the  earth  it  may  be  viewed.  Still  the  circumstances  of  England  are 
special ;  the  theories  of  her  economists  can  hardly  escape  being  to  some 
extent  coloured  by  her  circumstances  ;  and  even  a  member  of  the  Cobdea 
Clubi  when  transferred  to  another  country  sees  matters  in  a  somewhat 
different  light.  He  is  able^  at  all  events,  to  comprehend  Protectionist 
arguments,  whicli  were  incomprehensible  to  him  before.  England,  at hile 
she  preaches  Free  Trade  to  all  the  world  is  not  herself  a  Free  Trade 
nation*  She  raises  twenty  millions  a  year  by  Cnstoms  duties,  which  are 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  incidence  interferences  with  freedom  of  trade, 
and,  if  not  protective,  discriminative  in  favour  of  the  goods  which  are 
not  taxed.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  though  a  most  wise  and 
beneficent  measure,  was  not  Free  Trade.  It  was  merely  the  abolition 
of  a  particular  duty,  the  retention  of  which  would  have  been  injurious  to 
England  as  a  manufacturing  country  needing  large  supplies  of  imported 
food.  Nor  were  the  members  of  the  League  as  a  body  cosmopolitan 
philanthropists  cnisading  against  import  duties  in  the  general  interest  of 
mankind.  Some  of  them  were,  and  still  are;  but  as  a  body  they  were 
simply  English  manufacturers  agitating  for  an  object  of  special  im* 
portance  to  themselves.  Cobden  was  a  genuine  free  trader;  he  would 
have  abolished  all  import  duties  and  substituted  direct  taxation.  But 
the  men  who  commonly  assume  the  name  are  simply  Englisbmen  whO' 
have  judiciously  regulated  their  own  tarifi'  in  the  true  interest  of  their 
own  industries. 

If  all  the  world  were  one  community,  Free  Trade  would  be  its 
law.  No  Protectionist  is  insane  enough  to  propose  to  run  a  tustoms 
line  across  the  territory  of  a  united  nation,  Atid  that  all  the  world  is 
one  community  the  enthusiastic   apostles  of  Free   Trade  seem  often 
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unconsciously  to  assume.  Unfortunately  the  realizatioQ  of  tltat  assum[j- 
tiouj  thougli  all  good  men  arc  working  towards  it,  belougs  to  a  remote 
future.  At  present  tbe  world  is  divided  iuto  separate  nations^  ri\'aU 
and  possible  enemies  of  each  other.  Each  nation  requires,  not  only  its 
own  establishments,  but,  unhappily,  its  own  armaments ;  to  maintain 
them,  each  is  obliged  to  impose  import  duties,  experience  having  proved 
the  moral  evil  as  well  as  the  intolerable  irksomencss  of  direct  taxation 
on  a  large  scale;  and  in  framing  its  tariff,  each  will,  as  far  as  it  can, 
give  an  advantage  to  its  own  industries  over  tbe  industries  of  its  rivals. 
This  they  will  all  persist  in  doing,  preach  to  them  as  you  may.  Their 
conduct^  viewed  in  relation  to  the  largest  interests  of  humanity,  may  not 
be  rational ;  neither  is  aggrandisement  nor  war.  Europe  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  Free  Trade  counsels  of  England,  has  been  compared  by  Free 
Trade  writers  to  a  mad  patient  rejecting  the  advice  of  a  wise  physician. 
It  19  not  the  wisdom  but  the  disinterestedness  of  the  physician  as  to 
iR^hicb  Europe  has  misgiTings.  With  regard  to  the  motives  of  Cohden, 
Bright,  Thomas  Bay  ley  Potter,  8ir  Louis  Mallet,  Jlillj  there  can  be 
no  room  for  doubt ;  but  is  there  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  motives 
of  Lancashire,  when,  with  one  of  her  voices  she  coos  Free  Trade,  and 
with  the  other  shouts  British  aggrandisement  ?  The  benighted  foreigner 
may  he  excused  for  his  persistence  in  heresy,  when  in  the  same  columns 
he  reads,  as  it  is  t!ie  literal  fact  that  he  may,  articles  on  the  universal 
blciisings  of  free  trade,  and  projects  for  making  England  mistress  of  all 
the  water-ways  of  the  world.  Perhaps  economists  bred  in  great  centres 
of  trade  have  also  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  etlicaey  of 
commercial  motives  in  controlling  the  general  passions  of  mankind- 
Free  Trade  propagandism  has  failed,  and  the  moral  of  its  failure  seems 
to  be  that  the  path  lies,  not  through  Free  Trade  to  peace  and  righteous- 
ness, but  through   peace  and   righteousness  to  Free  Trade.     There  are 

:  some  to  whom  that  conclusion  is  not  unwelcome. 

In  adjusting  as  well  as  she  can  to  her  own  circumstances  and  the  in- 
terests of  her  own  industries,  taxes  which  fiscal  necessity  compelled  her 
to  impose,  Canada  has  done  no  more  than  all  other  nations  do*  The 
assertion  of  commercial  autonomy  on  the  part  of  a  dependency  is  the 
only  peculiar  feature  in  her  case.  But  even  if  she  had  gone  further, 
she  would  hardly  have  been  open  to  rebuke  from  a  nation  which  is  itself 
stimulating  her,  in  defiance  of  all  economical  considerations,  to  construct 
political  railroads  and  to  immolate  her  interest  on  the  altar  of  an  Ln- 
perial  policy  which  cuts  her  oft'  from  the  commercial  advantages  and  the 

•  circulating  wealth  of  the  Continent  of  which  she  is  a  part.  Free  Trade 
is  only  a  special  application  of  the  general  princifjle  of  nou*interfcrcnce 
w  ith  the  beneficent  course  of  Nature  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  breach  of 
that  principle,  the  policy  which  England  has  pursued,  and  is  pursuing, 

-on  the  North  American  Continent  is  one. 

Tlie  loss  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  was  a  cons(*quence  of 
the     political     connection    with    England,  who    had  exasperated   the 
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Americaas  by  the  conduct  of  her  aristocracy  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Tlie  American  tariff  itself*  in  its  hostility  to  Great  Britain> 
bears  in  uo  small  degree  the  traces  of  the  same  resent mcnt,  which  was, 
as  it  was  just  that  it  should  be^  a  powerful  engiae  in  Protectionist 
hands.  That  the  framers  of  the  Canadian  Taritt*  will  succeed  in  their 
attempt  to  coerce  the  Americans  into  a  renewal  of  the  Treaty  is  hardly 
to  be  expected.  The  llepublic  is  too  wealthy  and  too  proud  to  yield  to 
so  slight  a  pressure  ;  her  statesmen  know  too  well  that  Canadiaus  come 
over  to  her  in  crowds.  But  if  the  pressure  were  likely  to  be  cScctual, 
why  shpttld  it  not  be  applied?  An  immediate  sacrifice  would  no  doubt 
be  made  in  refusing  to  buy  cheap  American  goods;  hut  it  would  be 
made  in  anticipation  of  a  greater  gain  -,  and  a  doctrine  of  Free  Trade 
'which  should  forbid  such  an  exercise  of  foresight  would  surely  be  Free 
Trade  gone  mad.  Political  economy  is  a  matter  of  expediency :  it  is 
not  like  morality,  which  forbids  us  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  If 
by  abstaining  from  French  wines  and  silks  for  a  time,  England  could 
bring  France  to  reason  wdiy  should  she  not  abstain?  It  may  be  that 
in  a  colony  we  learn  rougher  modes  of  doing  things.  It  may  be  also 
that  we  leai'n  from  the  exigencies  of  a  young  country  the  habit  of  sacri- 
ficing the  present  to  the  future.  The  inhabitants  of  every  great  city 
in  the  New  World  are  paying  the  taxes  of  posterity,  for  whose  bcncht 
everything  has  been  constructed  in  a  day. 

The  motives  of  the  Canadians  iu  framing  their  new  Tariff  were  purely 
financial  and  commercial.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquires 
whether  they  would  have  been  warranted  in  taking  account  of  social 
objects  such  as  the  creation  of  a  variety  of  industries  with  a  view  to 
balancing  the  character  and  enriching  the  civilization  of  a  young  coun- 
try* Political  economist'*  abstract  the  desire  of  wealth  from  all  other 
human  motives  in  order  to  form  a  hypothetical  science  j  then  some  of 
them  forget  that  the  abstraction  has  taken  place,  aud  reason  as  if  there 
were  no  human  motive  entitled  to  consideration  but  the  desire  of 
wealth.  Adam  Smith,  unlike  some  of  his  illustrious  successors,  pro- 
ceeded by  the  historical  and  rational,  not  by  the  dogmatic  method.  He 
sees  that  the  Navigation  Laws  are  bad  for  commerce,  yet  he  upholds^ 
them  on  the  ground  that  national  defence  is  of  ranch  more  consequence 
than  wealth.  On  the  same  ground  he  ivould  have  let  in  other  con- 
siderations which  strict  economists  put  out  of  court,  because  they  are 
not  commercial.  There  were  some  who,  while  they  heartily  recognized 
the  advantages  of  Cobden's  French  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  high  motives 
of  the  negotiator,  thought  the  cummcrcial  benefit  rather  dearly  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  complicity  with  a  stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of 
a  military  usurper,  whom  they  knew  at  the  same  time  to  be  an  incor- 
rigible disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 

A  practical  bearing  is  given  to  anything  said  at  present  on  a  Canadian 
question  by  the  general  expectation  of  a  new  appointment  to  the 
Governor- Generalship.      In  his  official  capacity  the   Governor-General 
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is  a  constitutional  king,  bound  to  do  simply  what  liis  Ministers  tell  him  j 
though  the  ambiguities  of  the  Colonial  constitution,  which  is  a  cross 
between  the  national  and  the  fcdcralj  half  written  and  half  unwritten, 
sometimes  call  hira,  and  the  Colonial  Office  behind  him^  into  momentary 
action.  But  personalty  he  is  enabled  by  his  rank  to  exercise  a  good 
deal  of  inflncnce  over  Colonial  politicians^  especially  as  he  has  the 
bestowal  of  the  Imperial  titles,  which  some  of  them  deem  the  highest 
prizes.  He  can  deliver  as  many  orations  as  he  plcaseSj  under  the  form 
of  making  official  toursj  and  his  utterances^  thougli  they  may  be  merely 
his  own,  are  taken  for  utterances  of  the  Imperial  Government.  He  is 
also  likely  to  have  his  friends  in  the  prcss^  both  Colonial  and  British ; 
and  wonderful  symphonies  they  have  sometimes  given  forth.  He  can 
do  in  short  practically  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be  done  by  a  coaati- 
tutional  king.  He  comcn  to  tijc  country  ignorant ;  during  his  stay  he  is 
protected  from  the  approacli  of  truth  almost  as  effectually  as  any  king, 
and  when  his  term  of  five  years  is  over,  his  responsibility  vanishes  with 
the  smoke  of  the  parting  salute. 

Some  years  ago  there  might  be  read  upon  the  walls  in  England  a 
proclamation  put  forth  by  the  Privy  Council  on  the  subject  of  the 
Colorado  beetle^  in  the  opening  sentence  of  which  Ontario  was 
designated  "  that  town/^  This  was  scarcely  a  stranger  mistake  than 
that  committed  by  the  Liberals  who  received  with  an  ovation  the  late 
Govcrnor*Gcneral  of  Canada.  Had  the  other  party  acknowledged  by  a 
banquet  the  zeal  and  address,  the  consummate  social  grace^  the  almost 
Sheridanic  genius  for  oratory,  especially  for  the  oratory  of  compliment^ 
displayed  by  Lord  Dulierin  in  the  service  of  its  cause,  the  tribute 
would  have  been  eminently  well  deserved.  It  was  the  boast  of  his  lord- 
ship's admirers  that  he  had  reversed  the  ignoble  policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
•stone  and  the  Liberals.  His  administration  was,  in  fact,  a  brilliant 
portion  of  the  general  reign  of  Jingoismj  and  if  it  was  not  given  him 
to  achieve  an  Isandula  or  a  Candahar,  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  war.  Canada  owes  to  liim  certainly  an  exaltation 
of  the  Govern  or- Generalship  into  a  Viceroyalty^  with  a  considerable 
increase  of  expenditure,  as  well  as  an  accession  of  Royal  State;  probably 
her  final  plunge  into  this  policy  of  constructing  a  great  anti-continental 
system  of  military  and  political  rail  way  s^  with  all  the  consequence* 
which  it  is  likely  to  entail.  The  Liberal  Minister  of  the  day  stood 
wavering  on  tiic  brink,  and  he  was  reputed  to  he  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  Governor- General. 

Lord  Dufierin's  achievements,  blazoned  as  tliey  had  been,  naturally 
encouraged  a  Jingo  Government  to  essay  the  complete  redemption  of 
British  North  America  from  democracy  by  the  introduction  of  a 
regular  Court  with  etiquette.  Of  the  present  Governor-General  there 
13  nothing  to  be  said  but  good  ;  he  has  used  his  personal  infiuence  for 
the  promotion  of  objects  which  must  be  useful  to  the  country  whatever 
may  be  its  political  destiny,  and  in  the  one  constitutional  ease  in  which 
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lie  lias  been  called  upon  to  exercise  his  discretion,  he,  in  the  opinion  of 
nil  impartial  men^  did  right.  Nothing  disparaging  to  him  personally 
therefore  is  implied  in  saying  that  the  failure  of  the  attempt  with  which 
it  was  his  destiny  to  be  associated  was  inimfdiate  and  decisive. 
The  Colonists  by  whom  the  Colonial  OOicc  is  advised  are^  imturally, 
the  members  of  what  the  correspondents  of  Tory  papers  call  ^'  loyal 
xrircles;"  they  are  socially,  as  well  as  politically,  Kuglisb,  usually  passing 
a  good  deal  of  their  time  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  being  imbued 
with  aristocratic  sentiments.  But  the  people  generally,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  political  sentiment,  are  in  social  sentiment  American,  They 
received  with  astonishment  and  dcrisioii  proclamations  forbidding  any 
but  aristocratic  equipages  to  appear  in  Viceregal  processions,  and  enjoin- 
ing ladies  to  go  to  drawing-rooms  in  low  dresses,  which  by  some  are 
adeemed  hardly  moral,  unless  they  could  produce  a  certificate  of  inability 
on  the  ground  of  health  from  a  physician.  One  of  the  caricatures  re- 
presented an  Irish  girl  with  her  bare  legs  presenting  herself  to  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  pleading  that  nakedness  below  would 
do  just  as  well  as  nakedness  above.  Nor  was  a  more  loyal  reception 
given  to  the  ''Manual  of  Court  Etiquette,^'  published  by  Mr.  Fanning, 
after  consulting  the  otBcial  oracles  ia  London,  for  the  guidance  of 
Colonists  ia  these  august  mysteries,  the  opening  paragraphs  of  which 
^e  will  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  to  show  our  readers  what  royalty 
in  a  colony  would  be,  and  what  sort  of  character  England  is  trying, 
through  her  representatives,  to  impress  on  a  young  and  initu rally 
noble  nation.  The  section  is  headed  ''The  Special  Etiquette  of  the 
Bow,  the  Train,  and  the  Glove," 

"  THE   nilST   rnt:SENTATION 

"is  generally  the  formal  debut  of  a  fashioniibl*^  life,  Tlie  member?  of  tlie  nobility 
;ind  gentry  always  manage  to  get  their  daughters  presented,  and  it  Is  regarded 
'tis  a  patent  of  social  rank  by  the  latter.  What  on  this  earthly  sphere  is  more 
cnchantingly  exclusive  tlmn  Htjr  Miijesty*s  Court  ?  The  impression  made  by  the 
fJebutante  is  a  lusLnig  one  in  Englaml,  and  conserpiently  art  is  brought  to  bear; 
and  the  courtesies,  the  walk,  the-  extending  of  the  arm  for  the  train,  and  each 
physical  movement  are  practist^d  repeatedly  before  some  competent  teacher  of 
Hleportment  who  chai'ges  wtjll  for  the  lessons.  But  money  is  no  object  to  the 
iLrifitocracy  of  England  when  it  comes  to  presentation  lessons.     The 

DOUTANTE    MDST    BE    PliUFECT 

in  every  movement  These  teachers  are  all  patronis^ed  by  the  nobility  who 
^desire  their  daughters  respectively  to  be  the  **  belle  of  the  London  season/'  A 
false  step^  a  niiamiinagement  of  the  traiu^  a  little  nervousue&s,  or  muuvats  honte^ 
and  the  whole  afTair  is  a  failure, 

1  am  informed  that  several  Canadian  ladies  have  been  made  the  honoured 
recipients  of  a  command  to  appear  at  Court,  and  friends  to  whom  they  havo 
tlescribed  the  affair^  have  undertaken,  with  misplaced  courtesy,  to  teach  ia  belle 
CanatUenne  the  details  of  Court  presentation.  But  pretenders  like  tljese  cannot 
X!onfer  any  real  knc^wlcdge  of  the  subject.  Before  the  yoimg  lady  has  made  any 
progress  in  Her  Majesty's  throne  room  she  feels  her  failure,  and  her  disappoint- 
■tiient  ia  made  manifest  by  her  ungracelul  courtesies ;  she  moves  too  quickly,  she 
siorget's  to  extend  her  arm  for  her  train;  alie  backs  accidentally  agaijist  the  diplo- 
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inatic  corps  of  the  lioueehold  ;  she  passes  into  the  green  drawing-room,  into  the 
vestibule,  and  down  the  grand  sUircase,  too  quickly,  not  noticing  the  elegant 
statues,  life-size,  of  the  Queen  and  late  Prince — the  Queen  as  a  gleaner  and  the 
Prince  as  n  gladiator^ — both  in  the  finest  pyrian  marble ;  and  she  passes  through 
the  grand  entracce  and  into  her  carriage 

WEEPIKG   WITH   VEXATION 

ftnd  disappointment.  Another  Canadian  lady  enters,  glides  in  with  a  smile ; 
her  every  motion  grace;  her  step  one  of  confidence;  her  name  is  announced  to- 
the  Queen  by  General  the  Marquis  of  llertlbrd,  Lord  Chamberlain — she  makes 
the  proper  courtesy  to  each  of  the  Royal  family,  and  at  the  end  she  extends 
her  arm  slowly  and  gracefully  for  her  train.  Then  she  backs  out  from  the 
preaence  of  royalty  '*  the  admired'*  of  the  beholder?,  who  are  sharp  critics  of 
style  and  bearing.  Tlie  papers  teem  with  her  beauty  and  grace  (you  know  'tis- 
the  style  now  in  England  to  admire  our  hidies.)  I'he  teacher  who  gave  her 
instructions  is  thanked  by  her  chaperons  on  the  manner  in  which  la  belie  passed 
through  this  trying  fashionable  ordeal.  Her  standing  is  now  fully  established. 
She  enters  the  carriage  and  drives  away  as  happy  as  the  birds. 

THERE  ARE  BUT  TWO  TEACHERS 

of  Court  presentation  that  I  can  confidently  recommend  to  Canadians !  one  is^ 
Miss  Bircb^  111,  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Sqtiare,  West,  and  Mr.  L>  d'Kgville^ 
No.  44,  Conduit  Street,  off  Regent  Street,  Hanover  Square,  West.  Miss  Birck 
is  assisted  by  several  assistants  who  stand  in  the  relative  positions  ofHei: 
Majesty  and  the  lioyal  Family,  and  Mn  L.  d'Eg^'ille  is  assisted  by  his  elegant 
and  graceful  daughter  and  family.  Both  of  the^e  teachers  furnish  a  Court 
train  lor  practical  illustrations,  and  they  stand  the  highest  in  the  professiou 
of  deportment  and  dancing. 

Now  let  me  advise  any  ladies  of  Canada  who  may  ever  desire  to  he  pre- 
sented to  file  Queen  not  to  accept  tlie  officious  courtesy  of  an  English  lady 
whose  second  cousin  was  presented.  Go  to  one  of  these  tejichera,  and  you  may 
then  learn  to  walk  and  courtesy  properly  and  to  approach  Her  Majesty  witb 
dignity,  modesty  and  grace/' 

In  aDother  passage  the  momentous  question j  whether^  at  a  Court 
reception  J  the  presentee  should  be  gloved  or  ungloved  is  discussed  in 
a  catechetical  form,  and  it  is  decided  that  the  right  hand  should  ba^ 
ungloved. 

**Any  one  can  see  at  a  glance,  therefore,  that  to  visit  the  Governor-General  and 
his  royal  wife  tlie  right  hand  glove  must  be  removed.  When  Lord  Dufieria 
openrnl  Parliament,  it  being  a  representative  reception^  all  of  the  guests  should 
have  appeart^d  with  the  right  hand  glove  olF,  but  it  has  never  been  done  except 
by  a  very  few  who  were  posted  in  regard  t<j  visiting  the  Queen's  representative. 

Therefore,  those  ladies  who  may  have  a  desire  to  visit  H.R.II.  at  the  Vice- 
regal residence,  may  depend  on  the  following: — 

On  entering  the  building  hand  your  cards  to  the  servant ;  if  you  are  married 

have   *  Mr.   and    Mrs.  *  nicely  engraved    on   one    card  and    '  Mrs. * 

also  engraved  on  the  other*  Send  them  both  in;  while  tlie  servant  is  gone^ 
remove  immediately  your  right  hand  glove.  If  you  should  accidentally  meet 
the  Princess  Louise  in  the  vestibule  or  hall  she  should  not  be  addrcirscd,  merely 
bow.  ILli,H.  does  not  reeeav  her  guests  in  the  IntlL  If  you  are  sliown  into 
the  parlor  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  door  as  you  may  not  l>e  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  so  doing.  The  Court  train  will  probably  never  be  worn  in  Cana4la,  a^ 
it  is  not  worn  in  England  except  at  Her  Majesty *s  Drawing-roorns.  The  only 
diftcrence  I  can  see  between  visiting  the  lata  Governor-General  and  his  e^ti- 
mable  lady  and  the  new  Governor- General  and  his  royal  consort  is  that  the 
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right  hand  glove  nm?t  be  token  off,  and  I  liave  always  argued  tliat  it  should 
IttTe  been  removed  when  visiting  Her  Ladj^ship  the  Countess  of  Dutterin,  but 
thei?  Excellencies'  elaborate  kindness  would  forbid  them  mentioning  it  to  any- 
one, and  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  go  to  Eugkmd  and  ascertiiiti  the  exact 
method,  and  it  is  now  fully  before  the  reader. 

When  the  Governor- General  opens  Parliament  His  Excellency  will  then  hold 
«  representative  reception.  The  Princess  Louise  will  be  on  his  right,  and  the 
Governor-General  will  receive  the  tirst  bow,  whieh  should  be  properly  made.  I 
wil]  teach  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  Toronto  or  Hamilton  how  to  make  an 
elaborate  bow  free  of  cost ;  they  have  but  to  come  to  my  academy  and  they 
will  be  welcome." 

Mr.  Fanniog's  manual,  thoug:h  perhaps  the  most  amusing,  is  not 
the  only  characteristic  product  of  the  new  "  Viccrcgar'  regime.  The 
Court  chronicle^  entitled  *'  Lord  Dufferin  in  Canada/^  has  hardly  a 
parallel  in  its  profound  adoration  of  grandeur  unless  it  be  that  book 
dear  to  collectors  of  literary  curiosities  "  The  Lord  Mayor's  visit  to 
Oxford/'  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor's  horses  are  described  as  pawing  in 
proud  consciousness  of  their  angust  burden.  The  glories  of  the  Court  of 
Ottawa  are  painted  in  the  spirit  of  a  courtier  of  VersailleSj  and  a  long 
catalogue  of  the  ladies  and  geutlcujen  who  had  the  immortal  honour  of 
participating,  is  consigned  to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  There  are  two 
opinions,  even  among  strong  Conservatives^  with  regard  to  the  whole* 
•omeness  of  tliis  "  social  policy,"  a;8  it  is  styled  by  its  devotee. 

It  was  pleaded  by  the  advocates  of  etiquette  that  royalty  could 
i^ot  exist  without  it.  In  that  case,  royal ty^a  chance  of  existence  ia 
the  democratic  hemisphere  has  been  decisively  shown  to  be  poor.  Some 
other  foundation  for  authority  must  be  found,  and  it  cannot  be  found 
^<Hi  soon. 

It  was   originally   intended   to    endow   Canada    with   an   hereditary 

^■^stocracy,    but    the  project    was    blighted    by  the    absence    in  these 

^^mmnnities  of  hereditary  wealth.      SHU,  the  attempt  is  made  to  keep 

^P  a  titled  class  and  propagate  aristocratic  sentiment   by  the  bestowal 

^*  knighthood,  and  other  miuor  decorations.    English  statesmen  are  led 

y  the  colonists  with  whom  they  come  into  contact  to  believe  that  these 

*^tionr3  are  highly  revered  by  the  people,  and  that  the  impression  made 

y  them   is  great.      Yet  in  Canada  itself  this  opinion  would  hardly  be 

**ttied.      More  than    once  knighthood   has  been    refused  by  politiciaDS 

^  *io  would  almost  certainly  have  been   glad  to  accept   it  if  they  had 

*^**^d,  but   were  restrained  by  fear  of  losing  their  influence    with  the 

*^^plc.     An    article    in  a  Conservative  orgau^   proclaiming  aristocratic 

J  ^'^^ciples  on  the   occasion  of  a  creation  of  ktiights,  was  found  by  the 

.     ^«iers  of  the  party  to  have  injured  them  even  with  their  own  partisans^ 

.  ^n  election  which  ensued.      In  some   instances,   indeed,    these   titles 

,  ^^ire  been   so    bestowed,    no    doubt   through  the    Governor-General's 

^^^<3fance  of  the  men   about  him,  tliat  to   the    people  they   must  have 

^^^*iied  badges  of  anything  but  honour.    A  large  portion  of  the  Canadian 

including  some  highly  Imperialist  journals,  is  now  opehly  opposed 

e  continuance  of  the  system. 
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Had  an  attempt  to  kintllc  Jingo  scntiraent  in  Canada  been  successfiil, 
the  consequences  might  have  extended  beyond  the  colony,  and  have 
come  back  upon  England  io  an  unexpected  way,  Canadian  Jiugoism 
"wonld  have  begun  to  spit  fire  at  the  American  Republic^  and  the  ill- 
fcebng  against  England  in  the  United  States,  which  the  policy  of 
Liberal  statesmen  had  almost  extinguishedj  would  have  been  revived* 
The  first  dispute  about  a  case  of  interloping  in  the  Fisheries  or  of  con- 
tested demand  for  extradition^  might  have  led  to  a  downright  quarrel^ 
in  which  the  Anti-American  party  in  Canada  would  have  expected  to 
be  backed  by  England.  This  wonld  have  occurred  on  the  eve  of  a 
Presidential  election,  when  parties  in  the  United  States  were  on  the 
iook-out  for  political  capital,  and  the  Irish,  moreover,  were  highly  excited. 
A  spirited  policy  in  the  controversy  with  England  would  have  been 
made  a  plank  in  political  platforms^  and  some  one  more  military  in  his 
disposition,  and  leas  friendly  to  Great  Britaiuj  than  Mr,  Garfield,  might 
have  received  the  nomination  at  Chicago.  Free  Trade  with  the 
United  States  would  then  have  been  farther  off  than  ever.  It  will 
never  be  brought  about  by  demonstrations  of  economical  principle,  even 
though  they  may  be  framed  by  so  skilful  a  hand  as  that  of  Mr,  Mon- 
gredieu.  Tlie  ear  of  the  people  is  not  open  to  the  voice  of  the 
missionary,  especially  when  it  is  supposed  that  national  interest  sends 
him  fortli.  They  see  that  under  the  existing  system  their  finance 
flourishes,  and  their  countr}^  prospers  ;  they  are  taken  with  the  idea  of 
fostering  home  industry;  the  immigration  returns  confirm  their  belief 
in  the  policy;  and  even  such  of  tbcm  as  are  most  concerned,  the 
Western  farmers  for  example,  do  not  use  imported  goods  enough  to  be 
very  sensible  of  the  imposts.  The  shipbuilding  interest,  being  non» 
existent,  cannot  infinence  the  elections.  The  Democratic  party^  as  a 
whole,  has  inherited  Free  Trade  tendencies  from  Slavery^  which  was 
unable  to  manufacture  :  but  it  comprises  a  Protectionist  wing  which  will 
always  prevent  it  from  making  Free  Trade  a  square  issue,  as  the  course 
of  events  at  the  last  Presidential  election  sho\\cd.  Moreover,  manufac- 
tures are  now  beginning  to  grow  up  in  the  South,  and  seem  likely  to 
carry  Georgia  and  one  or  two  other  Southern  States  over  to  the  Pro- 
tectionist side.  The  only  hope  of  a  reduction  of  the  import  duties  lies  in 
the  reduction  of  the  debtj  which  is  fast  going  on,  and  in  tlie  maintenance 
of  kindly  relations  between  England  and  the  United  States,  It  would 
be  blasted  by  cfrging  on  a  British  dependency  to  place  itself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  antagonism  to  the  United  States,  and  compelling  the  United 
States,  which  ore  now  content  with  the  smallest  of  peace  establishments, 
to  put  their  army  and  navy  on  a  more  costly  footing. 

What  is  the  object,  so  far  as  the  English  people  generally  are  con- 
cerned, of  all  these  desperate  efforts,  of  wasting  all  this  money,  of  running 
all  these  risks  ?  Suppose  the  dreaded  consummation  were  to  arrive 
to-morrow.  Suppose  to-morrow  the  English-speaking  race  in  North 
America  were  to  become  a  single  Confederacy,  excluding  wrTi  dedicated 
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to  industry,  making  an  Englandj  political  and  intellectual,  of  tlie  New 
World,  and  linked  by  the  bond  of  affection,  wliich  in  the  American  as 
well  as  in  the  Canadian  breast  is  still  strong  notwithstanding  our 
family  quarrelsj  to  the  coramon  mother  country.  There  might  be 
mourning  in  the  manor-houses,  or  in  some  of  tliem,  but  why  should 
there  be  mourning  in  tlie  cottages  ?  Why  should  there  be  mourniDg  in 
those  cottages  from  which  tens  of  thousands  are  going  forth  every  year 
to  seek  a  home  among  their  kinsmen  in  the  United  States  ?  Surely 
the  sentiment  conuected  with  this  great  moral  union  of  all  the  com- 
munities of  our  race  would  be  as  grand  as  any  connected  with  the 
political  dominion  at  present  exercised  by  the  Colonial  Office  over  a  part 
of  the  Colonies  of  England.  Cromwell  was  not  wanting  cither  in 
military  vigour  or  in  high  aspirations  for  his  country^  yet  he,  while  lie 
united  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  England,  treated  the  North  American 
Colonies  virtually  as  independent  States  bound  to  England  by  the  tie  of 
the  heart.  The  Restoration  reversed  both  parts  of  his  policy,  dissolving 
the  Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  reviving  the 
system  of  interference,  in  the  interest  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  the 
Anglican  Church,  with  the  communities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
How  much  wisdom  it  showed  in  dissolving  the  two  unions  no  one  needs 
to  be  told  ;  and  a  short  study  of  American  and  Canadian  history  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  anyone  who  is  open  to  conviction  that  few  things 
in  history  have  been  more  calamitous  than  the  meddling  of  English 
Governments  with  the  political  development  of  the  New  World. 

Not  that  anybody,  either  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States,  is 
attempting  or  at  all  wishes  to  precipitate  the  course  of  political  events. 
The  cry  against  annexation  is  raised  by  nervous  Imperialists  who  feel  the 
action  of  the  economical  forces  and  ascribe  it  to  political  intrigue.  Free- 
dom in  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States  is  a  vital  necessity 
to  Canada,  which  can  no  more  be  indemnified  for  the  want  of  it  by  an 
Imperial  Zollvercin,  if  that  scheme  were  feasible,  than  Scotland  could 
be  indemnified  for  want  of  free  commercial  intercourse  with  England, 
The  Customs*  line  across  the  Continent  must  be  removed  for  be  good  of 
both  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  especially  in  order  that  the  Canadian 
people  may  enjoy  their  full  measure  of  prosperity,  receive  the  fair  earn- 
ings of  their  labour,  and  ^^  eat  bread  unlea%'cned  by  injustice."  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  growth  in  Canada  of  opinion  favourable  to 
ootamercial  union.  But  all  men  of  sense  are  contented  to  leave  the 
political  question  to  the  future,  feeling  that  it  would  be  unwise  as  well 
as  wrong  to  do  violence  to  any  existing  sentiment,  and  that  the  indis* 
pe usable  condition  of  a  change  in  the  external  relations  of  the  country 
is  the  full  and  deliberate  consent  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  There 
is  little  reason  to  fear  that  anything  of  this  kind  will  be  hastily  done. 
Power  is  practically  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  politicians 
who,  as  a  class,  and  without  distinction  of  party,  are  naturally  wedded 
to  a  system  which,  as  has  been  truly  said,  causes  Canada  to  grow  more 
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politics  to  the  acre  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.     Tlie  influence 

of  Imperial  honours  and  of  English  society  on  many  of  our  statesmen  lias 
already  hceu  mentioned.  It  makes  them  rather  servants  of  tlie  British 
aristocracy  than  of  the  Canadian  people,  .  It  is  true  that  the  people 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  divergence  between  their  interest  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  politicians,  and  that  what  frightened  Imperialists  call 
"  a  shadowy  party^^  is  beginning  to  appear;  indeed  it  may  be  said  already 
to  have  appeared  in  force  at  the  last  general  election,  when  the  people 
left  the  old  party  lines  by  thousands  to  vote  for  a  commercial  policy 
which  they  were  persuaded  would  bring  them  bread.  But  this  shadowy 
party  seeks  commercial  not  political  objects^  nor  has  it  anyone  at  its 
head  who  is^  or  likely  to  be^  a  candidate  for  political  power.  As  to 
American  ambition,  it  is  a  mere  bugbear.  Even  in  the  days  of  Slavery 
and  Southern  rule,  territorial  extension  was  sought,  not  so  much  for 
itself  as  for  ihc  purpose  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy  of  a  party  in 
Congress.  The  Americans  are  now,  perhaps,  of  all  nations  in  the  world, 
the  least  disposed  to  annexation.  St.  Domingo  flung  itself  into  the  lap 
of  tlie  Republic,  and  the  Republic  shook  it  out  again.  If  Slexico  is 
annexed,  as  now  seems  likely,  it  will  be  by  the  commercial  element  in 
the  country  itself,  which  can  no  longer  put  up  with  a  plundering  anarchy. 
Had  Canada  been  allowed  to  become  an  independent  Commonwealth, 
she  would  have  reposed  in  perfect  safety  by  the  side  of  the  more  powerful 
llepublic.  In  many  years  of  intercourse  with  Americans  of  all  parties, 
the  writer  has  never  detected  the  slightest  desire  to  interfere  with 
Canadian  indei^endence,  A  geographical  structure  which,  since  the 
annexation  of  Manitotia  and  British  Columbia,  has  truly  been  compared 
to  seven  fishing  rods  tied  together  by  the  ends,  the  total  want  of  com- 
mercial imity,  and  the  national  isolation  of  French  Canada,  which  grows 
more  French  than  ever,  threaten  the  life  of  the  Confederation  far  more 
seriously  than  American  ambition. 

All  that  reasonable  men  desire  is,  that  the  Canadian  people  shall  be 
left  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to  shape  their  own  destinies^ 
in  doing  which  England  may  rest  assured^  they  will  never  forget 
their  filial  duty  towards  the  mother  country  ;  that  British  noblemen 
sliall  not  be  sent  out,  by  Liberals  at  least,  to  use  their  influence  as 
Governors-General  in  propagating  anti-Continental  sentiment ;  and 
that  the  earniogs  of  Canadian  labour  shall  not  be  wasted  in  public  works 
undertaken  for  political  objects,  in  which  labour  has  no  interest,  and 
upon  the  assumption,  to  all  appearances  unfounded,  of  an  everlasting 
antagonism  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  Imperialists^ 
in  driring  Canada  into  a  policy  of  boundless  expenditure  for  their  objects^ 
are  rushing  to  the  very  catastrophe  which  they  fear  ;  she  will  at  length 
l>ecome  so  loaded  with  debt  that  she  will  bo  longer  be  mistress  of  her 
own  course,  and  some  day  she  will  be  compelled  to  seek  admission  to  the 
Union  on  American  terms. 

The  memory  of  Lord  Lisgar's  administration  is  treated  with  scorn  by 
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the  admirers  of  the  more  ambitious  reffime  which  followed.  Lord  Lisgar 
was  a  veteran  public  scrvautj  satisfied  with  his  career ;  he  had  no  objents 
of  personal  advancement,  or  desire  to  fill  the  papers  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  content  to  perform  his  allotted  part  without  ejagp^erating  it,  and 
to  appear  as  a  faithful  and  dignified  representative  of  the  Crown,  He 
did  not  go  on  the  stump,  meddle  with  the  pressj  or  use  his  high  station 
to  propagate  his  own  opinions.  His  influence  was  exercised  only  in 
teaching  Colonial  politicians  to  observe  English  rules,  and  in  tempering 
the  violence  of  their  conflicts.  He  was  courteous,  but  did  not  hunt 
popularity.  His  hospitality  was  simply  that  of  an  English  nobleman  :  it 
had  no  ulterior  object,  and  as  an  example  could  do  nothing  but  good. 
When  he  spoke,  his  words  were  those  of  sobriety  and  truth ;  nor  did  he 
ever  court  applause  by  indulging  in  the  unmeasured  flattery  which  is 
at  once  most  seductive  and  most  poisonous  to  a  young  nation.  If, 
among  English  noblemen  and  public  men  his  counterpart  could  be  found, 
supposing  that  the  office  ia  to  be  retained,  Canada  might  go  further  and 
fare  worse. 

There  is  little  use  in  appealing  to  a  Colonial  Secretary,  That  office 
acts  like  a  mitre.  Make  a  Low  Churchman  a  Bishop,  and  he  is  a  High 
ChTurchman  in  a  year.  IMake  a  Liberal  Colonial  Secretary,  and  he  at 
once  becomes  a  Jingo,  of  the  drab,  if  not  of  the  scarlet,  species.  But 
the  ear  of  the  people  of  England,  especially  of  such  of  them  as  profess 
Liberal  principles,  ought  at  this  moment  to  be  open.  They  have  seen, 
in  the  case  of  South  AA'ica,  where  they  have  been  led  into  loss,  trouble, 
and  danger  not  un mingled  with  disgrace,  what  it  is  to  allow  a  most 
\^irtuous  and  talented  nubleman,  of  an  aspiring  disposition,  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  Colonial  Office  by  a  circle  which  applauds  all  liis  ideas, 
to  play  Providence  to  a  country  which  he  does  not  understand*  They 
have  seen  what  sort  of  information  the  Colonial  Office  gets  from  zealous 
subordinates,  themselves  full  of  high  aspirations,  and  with  titles 
and  other  rewards  of  activity  floating  before  their  eyes.  We  have 
already  glanced  at  the  extravagant  notions  which  people  in  England 
have  been  led  to  entertain  about  the  military  force  of  Canada^  and  the 
hosts  which  she  is  ready  and  eager  to  send  into  the  field  in  any  English 
quarrel.  These  are  hardly  more  wide  of  the  truth  than  the  accounts 
given  by  Governors-General  and  other  official  persons  of  the  state  of 
public  sentiment  in  the  Dominion,  and  especially  among  the  French  of 
Quebec. 

Pecuniary  consideratious  are  less  august  than  those  of  Empire,  yet 
they  may  not  be  without  weight.  English  capitalists,  at  all  events,  have 
reason  to  be  cautious  how  they  send  politicians  in  quest  of  a  reputation 
to  earn  one  by  a  brilliuut  mlminiat ration  of  Canada.  A  large  amount 
of  English  money,  too  large  an  amount,  as  some  authorities  assert,  is 
invested  not  only  in  the  public  debt  of  the  Dominion  and  in  Canadian 
railways,  but  in  Canadian  mortgages  and  debentures,  The  farms  of 
Oatarioj  as  every  one  who  has  been  connected  with  the  loan  societies 
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knows^  are  carrying  a  very  heavy  load  of  mortgage  debt^  while  their  value 
has  been  reduced  of  late  some  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.^  chiefly  by 
emigration  to  the  West.  At  the  same  time  the  taxes  have  been  greatly 
increased.  We  had  the  other  day  a  movement  in  favour  of  what  is 
called  a  National  Currency — that  is^  a  large  issue  of  incionvertible  paper 
money — ^which  was  strong  enough  to  receive  the  amatory  attentions  of  a 
considerable  number  of  politicians>  and  even  of  organs  of  the  Government* 
It  was  checked,  not  so  much  by  argument,  though  those  of  us  who  were 
true  to  hard  money  of  course  did  our  best  in  that  way,  as  by  a  nm  of 
good  harvests  and  a  revival  of  commercial  activity.  Let  there  come  & 
couple  of  bad  harvests,  with  perhaps  a  commercial  relapse,  and  no  one 
will  undertake  to  say  that  National  Currency  will  not  sweep  the  country 
at  the  next  election  as  the  National  Policy  did  at  the  last.  Monetary 
fallacies  have  misled  honest  men.  To  the  mind  of  a  farmer  overloaded 
with  mortgage  debts  and  taxes,  they  may  find  too  easy  an  access. 
Once  more,  then,  let  the  British  investor  in  Canadian  securities  be 
careful  how  he  runs  Canada  deeper  into  debt,  or  compromises  her 
commercial  prosperity  for  the  purposes  of  Imperial  Policy. 

GoLDWiN  Smith.. 


SCOTTISH,  SHETLANDIC,  AND  GERMANIC 
WATER  TALES. 


Part  II* 


WONDROUS    beings  were  mentioned,  in  the    first  part   of  thii 
essay,  which   arc  most   frequently  met  with  in   the  folk-tales  of 
a  eountry  thos  described  by  the  poet  : — 

*'  Land  oFlslea  in  Xortliem  Sea ; 
Land  of  mist  and  iit4>rm's  revelry  ; 
Land  of  the  raven  aod  aea-mcw, 
Of  eagle  bold  and  wild  curlew  ; 
Land  of  brown  iieiith  and  treeless  plain^ 
Of  winding  v&e  and  mirging  main.'* 

It  is  in  the  Shetland  Tales  that  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  creatureJi 
partly  mon;  than  human,  partly  less  so,  which  appear  in  the  inter* 
changeable  shape  of  men  and  seals.  They  are  said  to  have  often 
married  ordinary  mortals,  so  that  there  are,  even  now,  some  alleged 
descendants  of  them,  who  look  upon  themselves  as  superior  to 
common  people*  The  fabulous  ancestral  forms  in  question  are 
reckoned  among  the  Trows,  or  semi-divine  figures. 

In  Shetland,  and  elsewhere  in  the  North,  the  sometimes  aniraaU 
shaped  creatures  of  this  myth,  but  who  in  reality  are  human  in  a 
higher  sense,  are  called  Flan*.  Their  transfiguration  into  seals  seems 
to  be  more  a  kind  of  deception  they  practise.  For  the  males  are 
described  as  most  daring  boatmen,  with  powerful  sweep  of  the  oar, 
who  chase  foreign  vessels  on  the  sea.  At  the  same  time  they  are  held 
to  be  deeply  versed  in  magic  spells  and  in  the  healing  art,  as  well  as  in 
soothsaying.  By  means  of  a  "  skin  "  which  they  possess,  the  men  and 
the  women  among  them  are  able  to  change  themselves  into  seals.  But 
on  shore,  after  having  taken  off  the  wrappage,  they  are,  and  behave 
like,  real  human  beings*  Anyone  who  gets  hold  of  their  protecting 
garment,  has  the  Finns  in  his  power.  Only  by  means  of  the  skin  can 
they  go  back  to  the  water.  Many  a  Finn  woman  has  got  into  the  power 
of  a  Shetlander,  and  borne  children  to  him  ;  but  if  the  Finn  woman 
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succeeded  in  re-obtainiDg  her  sea-skin,  or  seal-skin,  she  escaped  across 
the  water.  Among  the  older  generation  in  the  northern  isles,  persons 
are  still  sometimes  heard  of^  who  boast  of  hailing  from  Finns  ;  and  they 
attribute  to  themselves  a  pecnliar  luckiness  on  account  of  that  higher 
descent, 

Shetland,  in  its  people  and  in  its  speech,  is  truly  Germanic*  In 
that  old  llialt  Land,  or  Ilcth  Land,  an  attempt  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity was  only  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  ;  and  the 
JariK  nding  there  opposed  the  attempt  for  a  long  time  with  the  utmost 
cncrfry.  It  was  only  when  a  king  of  Norway  came  with  an  army,  xmd  left 
the  Jarl  the  choice  cither  to  go  to  the  baptismal  font,  or  to  be  deposed 
and  to  be  put  to  the  sword  with  his  family,  that  the  then  ruler  of 
Shetland  gave  up  the  worship  of  Odin.  But,  even  in  his  extreme 
diBtresH,  he  only  yielded  when  'seeing  that  the  sword  was  to  he  thrust 
into  the  bi^cast  of  his  son.  The  1o%t  for  his  offspring  then  overcame 
\m  hatred  of  the  New  Creed,  and  he  submitted  to  baptism. 

To  thill  day,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  Tentonic  history  and  ideas  are 
•till  observable  in  Shetland,  All  round  the  Scottish  coast,  and  far  into 
the  IliKldanda,  the  infiueneo  of  the  Scandinavian  conquests  can  yet  be 
tracml.  Where,  at  present,  a  Gaelic-speaking  people  dwells^  which 
gradually  changes  its  speech  now  for  the  English  tongue,  the  names  of 
islands,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  and  places  still  point,  here  and  there,  to  the 
former  Norwegian  dominion,  which  only  constituted,  so  to  say,  the 
second  or  third  wave  of  a  Teutonic  flood  splashing  over  the  Caledonian 
shores.  Tacitus  already  testifies  that  in  Caledonia — which,  however, 
did  not  comprise  the  whole  Scotland  of  to-day — a  people  of  lusty  limbs 
and  ruddy  hair  lived,  whose  characteristics,  he  says,  *'  prove  their  German 
origin, 
the  small 
of  Iberian 

Germanic  Caledonians  from  both.  Three  races  are  thus  indicated  by 
Tacitus  in  Britain  :  an  Iberian  (Turanian)  one,  related  to  some  of  the 
Hibernians,  or  Lish,  and  to  the  Basques;  and  two  Aryan  ones;  Kelts 
and  Germans.  The  Picts  mentioned  by  later  writers  were  undoubtedly 
also  Teutons,  of  Frisian  race — a  first  wave  of  the  subsequent  stronger 
invasion  of  Angles^  Saxons,  Frisians,  Jutes,  and  other  Germanic  tribes. 

The  Norwegians  afterwanls  came  the  same  way  which  German  sea- 
dogs  had  sailed  over  before.  Not  loug  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ness,  in  the  Hebrides,  still  considered  themselves  to  be  of  special  blood; 
keeping  apart  from  the  neighbouring  Gaels,  and  retaining  some  folk- 
tales  of  their  own  origin  from  Loehliu — that  is,  Norway.f  From  Shet- 
land  and  the  Orkneys,  across  Thurso — which  has  its  name  from  Thor^- 
towards  Sutherland  and  the  Hebrides^  and  down  to  the  once  ao-called 
*'  tOuthern  isles'*  of  Can  tire,  Islay^  and  Man,  Scandinavian  vestiges  are 

*  •♦VH.  Agric*'  xi. 

'f^  **  Die  iJiiiien  nnd  Korrlinilnner  in  Englmud,  SchotUxuid  mid  Irlaad."    Vua  J.  J.  JL, 
Wortaicr*     I)vuUcli  vuii  Dr.  N,  N,  W.  Mctaaner. 


"  *      And  Tacitus  was  %vell  able  to  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand^ 

black-haired    Silures,  in   Britain  (South    Wales),  who  were 

origin,  from   the   Keltic    Britons;    and,  on   the  other,  the 
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clearly  apparent.  Prom  there,  we  come  to  Ireland^  which  it  is  often 
the  fashion  now  to  describe  as  purely  *'  Keltic/'  Au  assertion  easily 
disproved  by  tlie  checkered  pattern-card  of  races  that  have  entered  that 
isle  during  two  thousand  yeara^  as  well  as  by  the  many  centuries  of 
Norwegian  and  Danish  dominion.. 
I  Tales  of  the  descent  of  certain  families  from  water-beioga  of  -a 
magic  chafacter  are  very  frequent  in  the  wholly,  or  mainly,  Germanic 
North.  In  Ireland,  such  myths  also  occur  sporadically.  In  Wales — 
the  by  far  more  Keltic,  though  not  exclusively  Keltic^  country — the 
origin  from  mermen  or  mermaids  is  often  charged  as  a  reproach  npou 
unhappy  people;  and  rows  originate  from  m.cb  assertion.  Iti  Shetland 
the  reverse  is,  or  was,  the  case.  There,  the  descendants  of  Finns  have 
been  wont  to  boast  of  their  origin ;  regarding  themselves  as  favourites 
of  Fortune.  hi  Shetland,  too^  *'  to  be  able  to  ride  the  Nnggle 
scathless,^^  was  regarded  as  conferring  an  extraordinary  run  of  luck,  and 
also  power  over  one's  enemies — so  much  so  that  when  an  individual 
suddenly  met  a  windfall  of  good  fortune,  or  succeeded  in  disappointing 
the  designs  of  an  enemy,  it  was  quite  proverbial  to  say  :  "  Yea,  she  (or 
he)  is  been  ridin^  da  Nugglc  !^^ 

There  could  be  no  better  mai^k  of  the  diflerence  between  the  Germanic 
and  the  Keltic,  or  Kelt-Iberian,  view  than  in  these  Welsh  notions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Shetlandic  ones  on  the  other 

In  Ireland,  the  Nix  and  Mermaid  myths  seem  to  gradually  pale  and 
disappear ;  at  least,  it  is  difficult  to  learn  something  about  them  among 
the  people.  From  inquiries  my  daughter^  Mrs,  Charles  Hancock,  made  on 
a  recent  journey  with  her  husband  iu  Ireland, she  gathered  the  following: — 

**  At  Dunhice  Castle,  an  old  ruin  standing  by  the  Giaot^s  Causeway,  I  w»»  told 
by  the  driver  of  a  car  that  an  old  wonmii  hiid  told  liini  that  she  saw,  for  the 
space  of  three  minutes,  a  niermaiJ  sitting  ou  the  rocks  under  the  Castle.  The 
mermaid  lived  in  a  cave  still  shown,  and  came  up  every  night  to  Duuluce  Castle, 
which  stands  on  a  high  clilF  jutting  into  the  s^ea.  The  mermaid  ^it  every  duy 
on  the  rocksi,  combiri!^  her  long  black  hair,  which  was  particularly  Hue.  The 
mermaid  had  a  tail ;  but  on  my  asking  how  she  could  get  up  from  the  cave  to 
the  caBtle,  my  narrator  answered :— *  Perhaps  she  flew  some  !'  *' 

Here,  the  mermaid  has  not  the  Germnnic  yellow  hair,  nor  the  full 
human  shape.  However,  in  this  somewhat  obscured  Irish  myth  we 
may  possibly  trace  the  idea  of  au  anccstrcsa  who  visits  at  night  her 
ruined  castle.  As  to  the  Giant's  Causeway^  ^^  this  spot  is  so  called  because 
a  giant  at  Portrush  wanted  to  fight  another  giant  in  Scotland.  His  wife 
got  a  lot  of  large  rocks  collected  in  her  apron,  and  dropped  them  at 
intervals,  to  make  a  pathway  across  the  sea  for  him.  Hence  the  name 
of  Giant's  Causeway  given  to  these  great  rocks," 

The  Btory  strangely  reminds  us  of  the  wondrous  bridge  which  the 
Indo- Aryan  hero,  Kama,  made  across  the  sea  to  Lanka  (Ceylon),  in 
order  to  battle  with  a  giant.  Struggles  between  leaders  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  in  grey  antiquity,  may  be  the  basis  of  the  talc  of  the 
Giant  s  Cauaewnv. 
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originally  connected  with  Finn,  is  a  point  meritiug  being  inquired  into. 
At  any  rate,  the  passage  iu  the  second  lay  of  Sigurd  (18)  appears  to  me 
to  point  to  the  connection  of  the  name  of  Feng  with  Odin's  quality  as 
a  Water-God.  A  dwarf-name,  Finnar,  also  is  mentioned  in  the  Eddie 
cosmogony,*  Several  dwarf  names  liave  literal,  or  nearly  litcralj 
contact  with  Asa  names ;  some  of  the  dwarfs  being,  as  it  were,  the 
diminutive  counterparts  of  Gods. 

Again,  in  the  Eddie  Wayland  Lay^  the  semi-divine  German  smith 
— for  he  is  from  the  Rhenish  landsf — is  described  as  a  son  of  the 
Finn  King,  His  brothers,  Slagfidr  and  Eigil,  bear  undoubted  Germanic 
names,  Sim  rock  puts  a  note  of  interrogation  after  Wayland's 
(Volundr's)  designation  as  the  son  of  a  "  Finn^'  king.  But  if  we  re- 
member the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Finn  in  the  Norse  kingly  pedi- 
gree, together  with  the  frequent  occurrence,  still  now,  of  the  same  name 
iu  Germany  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  with  the  appearance  of  a  similar 
name  (Fionn)  in  Irish  and  Scotch  sagas  and  history — where  we  hear  of 
an   evidently   non-Keltic    warrior   clan,   among  which    the  undoubted 


Germanic  name  of  Osgur,  or  Oscar,  is  often  found— there  remains,  I 
think,  no  justification  for  Simrock's  doubting  note  of  interrogation, 
unless  he  meant  it  in  the  sense  of  the  desirability  of  an  inquiry. 

But  however  the  Finn  name  may  be  explained  etymologically,  at 
all  events  Norway  appears  iu  the  Shetland  tales,  and  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  people  therCj  as  the  home  of  the  '*  Finns/'^  And  this  home 
— as  I  see  from  an  interesting  bit  of  folk-lore  before  me — is  evidently 
in  the  south  of  Norway,  where  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
race  is  pure  and  unmixed. 

Before  coming  to  this  important  point,  I  may  mention  a  Shctlandic 
spell-snng  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  jun.  (now  iu  New  Zealand). 
Referring,  as  it  does,  to  the  healing  art,  it  reminds  ns,  in  its  arrange- 
ment, of  the  well-known  pagan  German  spell- song  J  for  the  sprain-cure 
of  horses,  which  has  its  remarkable  counterpart  iu  a  similar  Shctlandic 
incantation.  The  charm-song  now  sent  to  me  refers  to  the  cure  of  tlic 
toothache ;   the  Finn  appearing  therein  as  a  magic  medicinc-mau  : — 

♦*  A  Pinn  came  owV  fa  Xoiraway, 
Pir  ta  ]>it  tlitb-aclie  away— 
Oot  a'  <la  tlee.h  an'  oot  o'  da  bane  ; 
Got  o'  t!a  sinew  an'  oot  o"  da  akiine  ; 
<  >ot  o'  da  skane  an'  into  dft'  stane : 
An  d;*re  may  do  reniiiiu  ! 
All  dare  may  do  reiiiaiii  I 
An  dare  may  do  n^maia  I* 

In  i\m^  though  not  strictly  and  correctly,  alliterative  song,  tbc  Finn 
is  not  an  animal-shaped  creature  of  the  deep,  but  a  raan^  a  charm- 
working  doctor  from  Norway.  The  real  inhabitants  from  Finland  being 
noted  for  their  witchcraft,  it  may  be  tliat  there  is  a  slight  confusion 
here  between  Teutonic  Norwegians  and  real  Finns  or  Suomalaincu  people, 
dome  of  whom  probably  accompanied  the  Norse  warriors  asmcdicinc-men. 

♦   •*VUln8p4,"  J6.  t  ^^Voluiidharklinda/'  15.  t  *' Merseburger  ZauUerlicd/* 
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Presently  wc  will,  however,  see  that  the  Finns  of  the  Shetlandic  storie^s  anr 
martial  pursuers  of  shipsj  to  whom  ransom  must  be  paid  in  order  to  get 
free  from  them.  This  cannot  apply  to  the  Suomalainen  people;  much  Icsa^ 
to  a  mere  marine  animal  or  sea  monster  :  for  what  should  such  a 
creature  do  with  ransom-money?  Warlike  Norse  *' sea-dogs"  must  there- 
fore be  meant,  who  sometimea  appear  also  to  have  taken  their  women- 
folk with  them  on  the  Viking  expeditions^  or  pirate  enterprise.  As  to 
their  animal  form,  Mr.  George  Sinclair  writes  :■ — 

"  Sea  monsters  are  for  raost  part  called  *  Finns*  in  Shetland.  They  Lave  thA; 
power  to  take  any  shape  of  any  muriue  animal,  as  also  that  of  human  bt:irvg*^. 
They  were  wont  to  pursue  hoaU  at  sea^  and  it  was  dangerous  in  the  extrein*' 
10  6ay  nnylhing  agaimt  them,  I  have  lieard  th;it  silver  moncff  wa&  thrown  over^ 
board  to  them  to  prevent  their  doing  any  damage  to  the  boat.  In  the  seal- 
form  they  came  a^shore  every  ninth  night  to  dance  on  the  sands.  They  would 
then  cast  off  their  skins,  and  act  just  like  men  and  womefi.  They  could  not, 
however,  return  to  the  sea  without  their  skins — they  were  simply  human  Mnf^s^ 
as  an  old  song  says: — 

**  *  1  am  a  m&n  apo^  da  land ; 
I  am  a  seikio  i'  da  lea. 
An*  whin  Vm  far  fa  every  strand. 
My  dwelling  is  in  Sbwjl  Skerry/  " 

Shuol  Skerry  means  Seal's  Isle.  Skerries  is  the  name  of  many  rocky 
isles  round  the  Irish  coast.  They  are  the  Norse  Skarj*.  Scarborough 
has  its  name  from  the  same  Norse  word.  The  Irish  Skerries  were  so 
called  by  the  Northerners  ;  and  the  termination  of  many  Scotch  and  Irish 
island  names  shows  the  old  Germanic  conquest,  although  afterwards  a 
fresh  Keltization  occurred  in  the  speech  of  the  people  there^  which  now 
recedes  again,  step  by  step,  before  the  Engliah  tongue. 

The  "  seal/'  the  sea-dog,  the  **  Finn/'  would  thus  be  the  son  of  the 
Teutonic  North.  His  skin  or  armour— without  which  he  is  like  au 
ordinary  mortal,  and  rather  puwcrlcss— he  puts  down  at  the  shore,  in 
dancing  with  hia  fair  one.  His  dancing  '^  every  ninth  night^'  may  be 
in  connection  with  an  ancient  number  of  the  days  of  the  Germanic 
week.  That  he,  a  fearless  seaman,  should  by  preference  choose  as 
his  lair  the  "  skerries''  round  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland^  in  order  to  prepare^  from  that  safe  covert,  for 
fresh  Viking  expeditions,  quite  tallies  with  the  song  communicated  to 
me,  in  which  Shool,  or  Sool,  Skerry — the  Sea-dog's  Skar,  or  Rocky 
Island — is  mentioned  as  his  dwelling-place. 

It  is  welUknown  what  cruel  wild  wooing  the  daring  Norse  warriors 
used  to  indulge  in  on  the  coasts  they  harried  as  Vikings.  In  the  Eddie 
Song  of  Harbard,  even  the  world  of  Gods  shows  some  of  these  traits. 
Harbard  (Odin)  prides  himself  on  such  deeds: — 


*  I  Wiui  witli  Fiolwar, 
On  an  islunrl. 
There  w©  fougbt, 
Attempted  much 

How  WM  it 


Hve  wiatera  through^ 
Allgrecu  hight. 
and  firlled  the  foea^ 
imd  wooed  the  mnjd*, 

Thor. 
with  your  women  thcru  ? 
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en  we  had, 
leu  we  bad. 


In  the  east  I  was, 
Kvil' minded  brideB, 
Berserk  bridea 


hnd  tliey  but  \7cet1  meek ; 
liad  tbey  but  been  friendly* 

and  o*ercAme  tbe  Giiiiits' 
when  to  the  hiU  they  went, 
I  on  Hlesey  tamed." 


May  not,  in  the  same  way,  the  women-folk  of  the  roving  Northmen 
sometimes  have  been  made  captive  ?  Perhaps  they^  too,  wore  the 
"  skin/'  or  eoat  of  mail,  as  true  Bryn-hilds,  in  order  the  better  to  be 
protected  against  a  subject  population.  Or  the  safety  which  the  armour 
of  the  male  warrior  gave  them,  was  poetically  changed  into  a  charm- 
robe,  a  aealskin^  of  their  own.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Shetland  tales^ 
.at  all  events,  report  very  touching  things  of  such  Finn  women  as  were 
married  to  the  natives^ 

Ill- 
There  are  many  such  folk- tales  in  the  northern  Thule.  A  man,  we 
learn,  always  gets  possession  of  the  Finn  woman  by  seizing  the  skin  she 
has  put  oflT.  One  of  these  stories*  says  that  the  captured  Finn  woman 
would  often  leave  her  husband  to  enjoy  his  slumber  alone,  and  go 
down  amongst  tlie  rocks  to  converse  with  her  Finn  one :  but  the 
inquisitive  people  who  listened  could  not  understand  a  single  word  of  the 
eonversation.  She  would,  it  was  said,  return  after  such  interviews  with 
briny  and  swollen  eyes. 

The  human  family  of  this  Finn  were  human  in  all  points,  except 
in  hands,  which  resembled  web  feet.  Had  tbe  foolish  man  who  was 
her  husband,  burnt  or  destroyed  the  skin,  the  Finn  woman  could 
never  have  escaped.  But  the  man  had  the  skin  hidden,  and  it  was 
found  by  one  of  the  bairns^  who  gave  it  to  his  mother.  Thereupon 
-she  fled  ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  cried,  at  parting  with  her  family, 
very  bitterly.  The  little  ones  were  the  only  human  beings  she  cared 
for.  When  the  fatlier  came  home,  he  found  tbe  children  in  tears, 
and  on  learning  what  had  happened,  bounded  through  the  standing  corn 
to  the  shore,  where  lie  only  arrived  in  time  to  see,  to  his  grief,  his  good 
wife  shaking  flippers  and  embracing  an  ugly  brute  of  a  seal.  She 
cried  :— 

'*  BliBsiiis  be  wi*  de, 
Bnitk  dc  an'  da  Tmimit ! 
Bit  dij  kens,  du  first  Jove 
li  aye  dn  beat !'' 

whereupon  she  disappeared  with  her  Finn  husband  or  lover, 

I  hold  such  Shetlandic  stories  to  be  a  giafting  of  real  events  upon 
that  water-worship  creed  in  which  mermen  and  mermaids,  and  other 
mythic  beings  of  the  deep,  perform  their  magic  antics. 

From  the  same  source  I  have  received  another  tale,  of  even   more 


*  Communicated  by  Mr,  George  Sinclnir. 
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fantastic  zoology,  but  in  which  the  atrangc  creatures  that  come  up  from 
the  flood  are  characterized  as  of  prophetic  power — aa  all  Water  Deities 
are.  The  story  is  this.  There  was  a  rock  on  which  seals  were  wont 
to  come,  and  on  which,  in  their  absence,  the  boys  of  the  village  made 
a  great  fire,  so  that,  %vhen  the  Finns  arrived^  they  might  burn  themselves 
''on  sitting  down^' — if  I  may  uae  a  euphemism  for  the  grosser  word 
containe<l  in  the  tale  itself*  The  trick  succeeded,  and  the  whole  village 
was  startled  by  horrible  screams  at  night : — 

'*  YeV  brtmt  wis  !*  O  je  wicked  folk  I 
Ka  Bd  mair  blissiDs  fa  dia  rock  ! 

A  twaU'iiwnt  {twelvemonth)— what  aall  happen  dan? 
Yo  8^  a'  (you  shall  all)  be  liviu/  incep'  wan  !  (except  one) " 

And  indeed,  this  was  fulfilled ;  for  that  day  twelvemonth  one  of  the 
bad  boys  met  his  death,  in  fishing  off  the  rock. 

Very  sea- monster-like,  but  nevertheless  leading  us  back  to  mankind^ 
is  the  story  of  a  woman  of  the  people,  Andcrina  Sutherland,  who 
strongly  believed  in  the  Finns,  and  declared  herself  to  be  a  descendant 
of  them.  From  her,  many  Finn  tales  have  been  got  by  Mr,  Sinclair, 
jun.  The  folks  said  she  was  half  mad,  and  the  boys  used  to  annoy  her 
very  much  by  calling  her  names.  She  was,  she  said,  the  *'  fifth  from 
the  Finns,"  and  she  attributed  great  luckiness  to  herself^  although  aha 
was  as  poor  as  poor  coidd  be. 

It  wonld  appear  that  her  father's  great-grandfather  was  a  skipper  of 
a  siX'Oared  boat,  and,  when  in  the  pursuit  of  liis  calling,  was  surprised 
to  see  on  the  fishing*Iines  that  were  being  hauled  in  over  the  side, 
a  strange  indescribable  shape,  which  imploringly  spoke,  and  when  lying 
amongst  the  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  cried  like  an  infant.  At 
length  it  said  : — "  Lat  me  oot !  Lat  me  oot !  Obey  me  no' ;  and 
ye  8*  (you  shall)  get  mair  fish  as  ye  can  carry  V  WTien  it  first  spoke, 
it  was  not  larger  than  a  maii^s  thumb,  but  soon  began  to  swell  and 
swell  until,  through  its  bulk,  the  boat  was  in  danger  of  being  swamped  ; 
and  this  it  would  have  done,  had  not  the  men  who  were  holding  it,  let 
go.  In  its  swelling  it  had  promised  them  no  end  of  luck.  Lucki  of 
course,  in  finding  of  wreck,  in  fishing,  fair  wind,  and  so  forth — all 
things  connected  with  the  sea,  "  Its  largest  sixe  was  about  what 
a  big  dull  might  be,^^  Anderina  Sutherland  said  ;  but  the  shape  she 
either  could  not  or  would  not  describe.  She  spoke  with  awful  dread  of 
the  whole  appearance. 

Tlie  luck  thus  given  to  these  men  was  very  great.  Only,  their 
families  were  a  shade  less  lucky,  and  so  on  j  gradually  dwindling  into- 
posterity.  This  water-tale,  which  lingered  in  the  mind  of  a  poor, 
daft  woman,  has,  after  all,  deep  connection  with  Germanic  and  Gredt 
myths,  Of  herself,  she  often  repeated  with  great  glee,  and  with  a  fishy 
glister  in  her  eyes : — "  I'm  da  fift  fa  da  Finns,  ye   ken  V'     Nothing 

I      ♦  Perhaps  this  mcani  :  '*  It  is  mm  that  hiive  been  barnt"— aamdy,  d»wn  upoo  yonnelf 

I  a  duo  puniRhmcut  (ut  yotir  wUrkca  act. 
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could  ahake  her  belief  in  a  higher  felicitous  fate  which  she  thought  -was 
ruling  her  pauperis  life.  Of  this  my  informant  gives  me  many  comic 
traits.  Anderina^s  apparently  foolish  tales  have,  nevertheless^  great 
significance^  in  as  fai'  as^  in  the  very  craziness  of  that  Finn -descended 
woman,  there  is  the  strong  vestige  of  the  old  faith  in  fortune-bringing, 
half  godlike  figures  of  the  sea,  who  arc  but  a  polytheistic  rendering  of 
the  fruitful  cosmogonic  power  of  water. 

In  another  water-tale,  ^'  a  Fmu  man  escapes  with  a  Shetland  bride 
through  a  fleet  of  boats;  deceiring  his  pursuers  by  cutting  little 
chips  ofi'  a  stick,  and  making  the  chips  appear,  by  his  peculiar  art,  like 
large  ships.  He,  of  course,  got  off  the  men,  who  did  not  know  which 
to  pull  after."  This  story  has  remarkable  contact  with  what  an  Eddie 
poem  says  of  the  special  magic  qualities  of  the  Norse  Jarls. 

If  the  Finn  were  a  real  animal  of  the  sea,  he  would  certainly  seek 
safety  from  his  pursuers  by  simply  dipping  under.  But  no  ;  he  escapes 
in  quite  a  diSerent  manner*  Hmiself  apparently  sitting  iu  a  boat,  he 
chips  off  pieces  of  wood  from  a  stick ;  ehacgiug  them,  by  his  sorcerer's 
art,  into  the  appearance  of  a  fleet  of  his  own»  This  looks  very  Yiking- 
likc  ;  for  the  Eddie  Lay  of  Rigr,  in  which  the  three  aooial  classes  of  the 
Northmen — ^the  thralls,  the  simple  freemen  (Karls),  and  the  nobles 
(Jarls) — are  prefigured,  says  of  the  JarFs  son,  Konur : — 


'  Koniir  the  young 
Kunea  of  the  Past 
Moreover  he  knew 
Sword>i  to  deaden, 

Birds'  voicea  be  kent^ 
The  mind  to  soot  lie. 
Of  eight  men  he  had 

With  Kigr,  tlio  Jarl, 
In  manifold  knowledge 
Thus  the  right  lie  gained, 
Kigr  to  be  odled. 


was  ciinniDg  id  runes, 
and  ruDes  of  the  Fniuxe  j 
how  men  to  shield, 
the  8ea  to  still. 

and  how  lire  to  quench, 

and  Borrowa  to  heal ; 

the  might  and  the  strength, 

he  wrestled  in  nines ; 
he  abovved  hiiiiHelf  master, 
thus  to  him  it  was  granted* 
and  akiUed  in  rnnea«^' 


^ 


Bigr  is  a  name  aaaumed  by  HcimJallj  the  sou  of  Odin.  As  Rigr, 
he  landed  at  a  sea-shore,  aud  there  became  the  forefather  of  three 
classes  of  maukind.  The  Norse  uoblemcu,  as  we  see  from  the  above, 
attributed  to  themselves  a  witcheraft  almost  equal  to  the  divine  power 
of  Rigr.  Hence  we  find  that,  besides  being  rulers  by  the  sword,  they, 
E8  fathers  and  sib-heads,  also  performed  the  office  of  spell-working 
house-priests*  No  wonder  the  name  of  tlic  Northman,  of  the  "  Fiun^' 
who  had  eome  over  the  sea,  should  have  become  synonymous  with  all 
kinds  of  cleveniess  and  deception   on  the  clement   whicb  he  had  made 

second  home.  In  this  way  we  may  understand  the  tale  of  his  "  runc- 
Wnniug "  escape  through  a  whole  fleet  of  hostile  boats,  after  he  had 
seized,  or  eloped  with,  his  Shetland ic  bride. 

The  spell-workiug  by  means  of  cutting  off  chips  from  a  stick,  some- 
hat  reminds   us  of  the  prophesying,  aud  the  casting  of  lots  of  Fate, 

.ong  the   Germans  of  Tacitus  j  which  was  also  done   by  the  cutting 
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up  of  twigs  marked  with  ronct.*  Something  similar  is  reported^  hj 
Herodotos^t  of  a  Skythiau  race,  who  used  willow-rods  and  linden-trec 
twigs,  thrice  cut  up,  for  the  same  purpose.  Many  of  the  Skythiau 
tribes  eridently  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  stock-  Norse  lays  and  sagas 
are  full  of  the  witchcraft  of  such  twig-cutting  and  rune-charoM. 


The  question  as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  Finns  being  of  high 
importance  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Shetlandic  water-tales^  I  hen* 
give  what  Mr*  Robert  Sinclair  says  of  the  capture  of  Finn  brides  by 
Shetlanders  : — 

**  Each  cUytrict,  almost*  has  its  own  version  of  a  case  where  a  young 
Shetlander  had  married  a  female  P'inn.  Tliey  were  generally  caught  at  their 
toilet  in  the  tide-naark,  having  dolled  the  charmed  covering,  and  being  engaged 
in  dressing  their  flowing  lockf^,  while  the  enamoured  youth^  by  some  lucky 
stroke,  secured  the  akin,  rendering  the  owner  a  captive  victim  of  his  passion. 
Thus  it  was  that  whole  families  of  a  mongrel  race  sprang  up,  according  to 
tradition.  The  Finn  women  were  said  to  make  good  hmisewives.  Yet  there 
was  generally  a  longing  after  some  previous  attachment;  and  if  ever  a  chance 
occurred  of  recovering  the  essential  dress,  no  newly  formed  lies  of  kindred  could 
prevent  escape  and  return  to  former  pleasures.  This  was  assiduously  guarded 
against  on  the  one  side,  iind  watched  on  the  other ;  but,  as  the  story  goes,  female 
curiosity  and  cunning  was  always  more  than  a  match  for  male  care  and  caution  ; 
and  the  Finn  woman  always  got  the  slip.  One  or  two  of  these  female  Finns 
was  said  to  have  the  power  to  conjure  up  from  the  deep  a  superior  breed  of 
horned  cattle ;  and  these  always  throve  well,  I  have  seen  some  pointed  out  to 
me  as  the  offspring  of  these  *  sea  kye.'  ** 

In  answer  to  my  question,  the  Shetland  friend  lays  great  stress  on 
the  fact  of  the  Finn-woman  being  wholly  distinct  ft'om  the  Mermaid. 
"  In  recent  versions  of  stories  regarding  Hnns/^  he  writes — 

*'  I  observe  a  tendency  to  confound  the  Finn  with  the  Mermaid.  No  such 
tiling  was  thought  of  in  my  younger  days^  It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Finn 
alone  to  don  the  seal  fiktn  and  become  a  seal,  or  throw  it  off  and  berome  a  mem. 
The  Mermaid  never  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  seal ;  nor  had  she  any 
metnmorphic  faculty  whatever,  but,  like  Milton *s  Sin,  'was  woman  to  the  waist 
and  fair,'  and  ended  in  a  fish  tail." 

llie  latter  characteristic,  I  may  say  in  passing,  is  a  striking 
divergence  from  the  true  Germanic  conceptiou  of  any  Nix  form ;  but 
my  Sbetland  informant  is  firm  on  this  pointy  as  to  local  tradition. 
Maybe  tliat  the  acquaintance  Northern  skippers  made  with  Southern 
talesj  caused  the  "  fish  tail  "  to  be  imjioned  into  Shetland,  even  as  we 
see  it  in  the  mermaid  talcs  of  Cornwall  and  Ireland, 

Again,  the  same  friend  writes : — 

^*' Many  stories,  such  as  in  *  Fireside  TaW,  of  men  capturing  females  by  means 
*  taining  their  charmed  seal-skin  were  told  ;  but  in  no  case  I  ever  recollect 
Hng  of  them  waa  the  captive  stud  to  be  a  Mermaid,  but  invariably  a  Finn; 
tid  the  ofr»priii^*  were  said  to  be  descendants  Irom  Finns — not  from  niermaida. 
Juch  an  idei*  a>  \i  .Mfriuan  1  nev^r  Ih-.n^J  nf  fill  I  saw  it  in  some  Engli^l'  wnil<  of 

'  *'<Jenn  f  iv,  U7. 
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ficttOQ.  Invariably  the  Mcrmfild  was  represented  as  a  ^\'oman  to  tlie  waist,  and 
ending  in  a  fisli  tnil.  1  find,  however,  that,  whether  this  distinction  was 
observed  originiiUy  all  over  the  islands  or  not,  there  has  been  lately,  and  perhaps 
in  some  localities  more  early,  a  confounding  of  these  two  myths,  and  the 
attributes  of  the  one  have  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  othtr.  The  idea, 
however,  seems  incongruous,  and  jars  so  mucl»  as  Vj  seem  irreconcilable/' 

All  this  goes  to  make  it  probable  that  in  the  Shetlandic  Mermaid 
tales  there  is  more  of  a  Natiire-myth>  whilst  in  the  Finn  stories  a 
historical  tradition  seems  to  be  enveloped,  though  mucli  blurred  over,  and 
partly  confouuded  with  the  water  tales  of  cosmoo:onic,  theological,  and 
anthropomorphic  import.  The  absence  of  Mermen  in  the  ShetlatKlie 
tales  which  otherwise  show  so  strong  a  Germanic  character,  ean»  I 
believe,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  Finn  stories,  which 
refer  to  Finn  men  as  well  as  to  women,  having  got  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  the  papular  mind  as  to  make  the  more  fanciful  Merman  form 
recede  into  the  dark  background  ;  for  among  other  Teutonic  races, 
we  regularly  hear  also  of  the  Merman. 

Of  the  Finn  man,  my  informant  says  : — 

**  Stories  of  the  Norway  Finns  w^re  rife  in  my  younger  days.  These  were 
said  to  be  a  race  of  creatures  of  human  origin  no  doubt,  but  possessed  of  some 
power  of  enelmntnient  by  which  they  could,  with  the  use  of  a  charmed  seal-skin, 
become  in  every  way,  to  all  appearance,  a  veritable  seal ;  only,  retaimnfj  their 
kuman  inttlUgcnce,  It  seems  tliat  any  sea! -skin  could  not  do  5  each  must  hare 
their  specmlhj  jirepared  shin  before  they  could  assume  the  aquatic  life.  But  then 
they  could  live  for  years  in  the  sea.  Yet  they  were  not  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  natural  class  of  *  amphibia/*  As  man  or  seal  they  w^ere  simply  Finns, 
and  could  play  their  part  well  in  either  element.  Their  feats  were  marvellous. 
It  was  told  me  as  sheer  truth  that  they  could  pull  across  to  Ber^ei& — 
nearly  3tl0  miles — in  a  few  hours,  and  tliat,  wiiile  ordinary  mort;ds  were  asleep, 
they  could  miike  the  return  voyage.  Nine  miles  for  every  warp  f  (stroke  of 
the  oar)  was  the  traditional  speed.     Speak  of  steam  albr  that!'* 

Here,  then,  the  Finns  arc  men ;  of  human  origin  ;  remaining  intelli- 
gent men  in  their  sea-dog  raiment ;  coming  from  Norway ;  not  swim- 
ming like  marine  animals,  but  rowing  between  Shetland  and  Norway— 
namely,  to  the  town  of  Bergen,  which  lira  in  the  southern,  truly  and 
exclusively  Germanic,  part  of  Norway.  As  strong  men  at  sea,  they 
row  with  magic  quickness.  The  alleged  rate  of  their  rapidity  is  clearly 
the  poetical  conception  of  their  power  as  sailors  and  terrible  heroes  of 
the  creeks,  Each  one  of  them,  in  accordance  with  his  bodily  shapcj 
mu^t  have  his  specially  prepared  skin — that  is,  coat  of  mail — in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the  Viking  path.  There  is  nothing  here  of  the  sw^imming 
and  dipping  down  of  a  seal* 

Thus  the  talc  of  the  charm-strong  sea-people  of  the  Mnns  would 
iresolve  itself  into  a  mythic  echo  from  a  forgotten  historical  past. 

An  Indian  tale  of  gods  and  heroes  may  here  serve  for  a  comparison* 

*  The  writer  ttsea  ibis  word  here,  not  iQ  the  strict  sense  of  natural  history,  but  ia  the 
more  j^Kiptilar  sense  of  mariDe  aoijiialfl  in  general, 
t  Coiuiected  with  the  Gemma  Wurf :  from  wer/cUf  to  throw,  to  thrust,  to  make  a  stroke. 
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As,  in  Shetlandj  we  hear  of  seals  and  sea-monsters,  -svho  yet  are  men ; 
so  the  Ramajana  speaks  of  a  '^  god-like  ape/'  called  Hanuraan,  who 
came  to  tlie  aid  of  the  sun-descended  Aryan  hero,  Eama^  with  a  helpful 
army  of  monkeys,  in  the  war  against  Eavana ;  springing  in  a  single 
jump  from  India  to  Lanka,  or  Ceylon.  Hauuman,  at  the  same  time  a 
superior  being  and  a  beast,  was,  no  doubt,  a  chieftain  of  Drawidian 
aborigines*  To  the  clear-skinned,  fair-haired,  clear-eyed  "  solar  race  " 
of  the  conquerors  from  Central  Asia,  the  dark  natives  seemed  to 
be  of  raonkey-likc  formation  in  face  and  body.  They  may  still  be 
seen  in  that  shape  on  ancient  Indian  temple  seulptures.  Nevertheless, 
the  aid  of  a  host  of  natives  was  of  such  high  value  for  the  Aryan  Sons 
of  the  Sun,  that  Hauuman  was  received  into  the  Hindoo  Pantheon, 
though  as  an  Ape.  His  human  character,  however,  appears  from  the 
epic  poem,  Raraayana,  itself.  For  there  he  is  called  '*  perfect  /'  '^  no 
one  equals  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sastras  (law-books),  in  learning, 
and  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  In  all  sciences,  in  the 
rules  of  authority,  he  rivals  tlie  perception  of  the  Gods/^  He  has  great 
power  in  magic  and  medicine.  He  learnedly  discourses  on  the  former 
Golden  Age.*  He  is  even  a  philologist,  for  he  has  written  a  grammar — 
a  performance  otherwise  not  usual  with  either  Gods  or  apes. 

Similarly,  curious  emiueut  qualities  have  remained  to  the  Shetlandic 
Finns,  from  which  their  original  character  may  yet  be  gathered, 
although  fiction  gradually  wove  a  misleading  Teil  around  them. 


V* 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  above,  and  in  apite  of  the  clear 
concordance  with  Teutonic  names,  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  Finn'* 
need  not  even  be  insisted  upon.  For  the  subject  at  issue  this  makes  no 
dift'erence ;  the  inner  historical  significance  of  the  Shetlandic  sea-dog 
tale  seems  to  me  placed  beyond  doubt. 

Still,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  old  Irish  epics,  also,  a  martial  clan 
should  turn  up,  called  Fionn,  Fianna,  or  Fenians,  who — even  as  the 
Germans  of  Tacitus— are  described  as  of  a  bravery  verging  upon  frantic 
rashness,  as  fearless  of  death,  hospitable,  and  truthful;  shewing  alto- 
gether, in  their  bearing,  many  bold  Teutonic  traits. 

In  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  Fionn,  there  is  a  difficulty,  it  is 
true,  in  regard  to  etymology.  The  GaeUc  and  Erse  words  which  have 
apparently  contact  with  Finn,  Fionn,  &c.,  sometimes  mean  water; 
sometimes  fair,  or  fair-haired ;  sometimes  a  tribe,  a  country,  a  elan,  and 
so  forth.  As  there  is  in  Scotland  a  Loch  Fionn,  and  Finsba,  a  river 
Fine,  a  port  Fiutray,  a  Fin  Mountain,  and  so  forth  :  so  we  find  also  in 
Ireland  a  lake  Finn ;  rivers  called  Finn,  Finisk,  Finnery^  &c. ;  and 
towns  of  a  similar  name — partly  with  a  Germanic  termiuation.  These 
names  mostly  occur  in  that  paa*t  of  eastern  Ireland  where  the 
Northmen  long  held  sway. 

«  Muir,  iv.  190 ;  wid  i,  144, 
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On  the  other  hand^  the  Norwegians  are  called,  by  Old  Irish  historians, 
Finn-LocMannoch ;  which,  however,  is  explained  as  fair-haired  Loch- 
lanners,  or  Northmen.  They  are  also  called  Finngall,  fair  foreigners. 
At  their  side,  Duthgall  are  distinguished ;  which,  it  is  said,  means  the 
somewhat  more  dark-haired  Danes.  O'llalloran,  in  his  ''  History  of 
Ireland/^  interprets  the  Fionne-Gail  as  white  strangers— meaning  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Norwegians ;  tlie  Dubh-Gail,  or  black  strangers,  as  Germans. 
From  the  Irish  annals  of  the  year  845,  it  appears  that  the  DubgaUs 
who  then  invaded  Dublin,  and  partly  hewed  down  the  Finngalls,  partly 
made  them  prisoners,  were  Danes;  the  Finngalls  being  Norwegians. 
The  flat  shores  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  between 
Dublin  and  Droghcda,  where — ^as  in  Waterford  in  the  south,  and  in 
Limerick  in  the  south-west — the  Northmen  held  sway^  were  called 
Finngall — that  is,  the  Land  of  the  Strangers.^ 

Those  who  erroneously  go  by  the  exclusive  Keltic  notion  in  regard  to 
Ireland,  have  approached  the  subject  of  these  repeated  Teutonic  incur- 
sions within  obvious  prejudice;  but  of  such  prejudices  every  one 
ought  to  divest  himself,  who  professes  to  treat  upon  a  historical  question 
in  the  spirit  of  true  inquiry.  Some  writers,  allowing  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  their  aversion  to  the  Teutonic  race,  endeavoured  to  convert 
the  Fianna,  Finns,  or  Fenians,  into  Phoenikians*  I  have  no  doubt 
myself  that  a  Phoenikian,  Semitic,  element  is  traceable  in  Ireland,  in 
the  wake  of  which  other  men  of  African  descent  may  in  times  long  gone 
by  have  come  into  the  island,  whose  characteristics  occasionally  crop  up^ 
even  now,  between  the  Iberian,  Keltic,  and  Germanic  types.  But  the 
Fionnj  or  Fenians,  I  think,  arc  more  likely  Teutonic  Finns  than  Semitic 
Phoenikians. 

Has  the  name  of  Osgur,  Osgar,  or  Oscar,  which,  in  the  Old  Irish 
"  Fenian  Poems,^*  is  found  together  with  that  of  Fionn  as  a  chieftain^s 
name,  a  special  Phoenikian  look  "^  Is  it  not  a  clear  Teutonic  name  ? 
Now,  an  Oscar  was  the  very  tower  of  strength  of  the  Fionn  : — 

"  *  O  Oactir,'  said  Fionn  sit  first, 
*  As  thou  art  tlie  prop  imd  the  strength  of  the  Fiana  .  »  .  .  ,  *  *'  f 

And  is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  this  epic,  which  is  written  in  the 
Old  Irish  tongue,  Lochlin  (Norway)  should  be  fondly  called  the  *^  land 
of  delightful  songs *'^ — as  if  the  Finns  in  Ireland  longingly  remembered 
the  old  home  ?  Lochlan — an  authority  on  Keltic  subjects  says — is  the 
ancient  name  given  in  Irish  annals  to  that  part  of  North  Germany 
which  lies  between  the  mouths  of  the  Khine  and  the  Elbe,  before  the 
name  was  transferred  to  Scandinavia.  From  that  North  German  sea- 
board came  one  of  the  earliest  races  that  peopled  Ireland  and  Alban,  or 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  During  their  occupation,  Ireland  and  the 
north  of  Scotland  were  regarded  as  one  territory,  and  the  population 
passed  freely  to  and  fro.  Hence  it  came  that  the  deeds  and  memories 
*  "Die  Danen  und  Nordinftnner  in  England,  SchottJiwd  und  Irked,'*    Voii  J,  J*  A, 

t  **  Fenian  Poema."    Edited  by  JoIid  O'Daly.     First  aenes,  xacxi.  p,  m. 
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of  tills  one  warrior  race  belong  equally  to  both   countries.      Each  has 
its  songs  about  the  Fenian  heroes. 

These  Fcoians  having  become  blended  with  the  natives  of  Ireland,  we 
can  understand  their  fighting  against  fresh  Germanic  invaders,  even  a> 
Danes  and  Norwegians  fought  against  each  other.  Some  writers,  it  is 
trne,  would  fain  see  in  the  migration  of  a  warrior  race  from  the  country 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  a  Keltic  arrivah  For  my  part,  I 
regard  the  Fioun  as  originally  Teutonic,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  at  all* 
The  Irish  or  Keltic  names,  and  the  Germanic  ones,  still  appear  in  the 
*'  Fenian  Pofras  "  by  way  of  contrast;  and  the  tone  of  those  poems — in 
spite  of  their  somewhat  crude  stiffness,  which,  however,  may  be  the  fault 
of  the  translator — has  much  of  Norse  severity  about  it : — 

*•  There  were  before  bim  in  the  pangs  of  death 
One  Inmdred  ami  three  Fenian  chiefs. 

Drauighpftntnir  did  cut  oft' 

Quickly  their  beads  without  iid truth  .... 

*'  Conan  released  0«gur  aod  Fionn 
From  the  close  spells  which  oo  them  lay, 
Before  JJraoigheantoir  returned 
In  haste  back  without  the  knowledge  of  the  bowl." 

Scotch  writers,  who  did  not  yield  to  prejudice,  have  expressed  them- 
selves for  the  Scandinanan  descent  of  the  Irish  Fianna,  The  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  assign  the  latter  to  the  Ugriau  Finnic  stem ;  an 
untenable  idea  already  before  disposed  of.  As  far  as  a  conclusion  is 
warranted  on  the  obscure  ground  of  the  mythic,  or  semi- mythic,  ancient 
Irish  history,  the  Scandinavian  or  Teutonic  descent  of  the  Fionn  seems 
to  me  by  far  the  probable  one. 

If  the  Ossianic  Poems,  whose  contents  refer  to  Scotland  as  "wAX  as 
to  Ireland,  had  not  come  down  to  ns  in  so  corrupt  a  shape,  a  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  with  greater  certainty.  Ossian  himself  was  said  to  be 
a  son  of  Finn-Gall,  or  Finn  the  Foreigner;  and  Germanic  names,  like 
Ogcar,  Carul  (Karl),  Erik,  Arraiii,  Arno,  Odgal  (Od,  or  Otto,  the 
Foreigner),  Suarao,  Rothmar,  llyuo,  Strumon,  Sgalag,  and  various 
others,  appear  in  these  Gaelic  songs*  The  Danish  historian,  Suhm,* 
has  shown  that  there  has  really  been  a  King  Swaran,  of  West  Goth- 
land, who  in  the  third  century  made  several  Viking  expeditions ;  a 
fact  which  Macpbcrson  could  not  possibly  have  known.  For  the 
Ossianic  Swaran  there  would,  therefore,  be  an  historical  precedent. 
This  is  noteworthy,  whatever  colossal  liberties  ilacpherson  may  have, 
unqnestionably,  taken  with  the  oral  traditions.  Worsaae,  who  in 
his  investigations  always  shows  the  utmost  caution  and  exactness,  says 
of  the  Ossianic  poems  : — 

"  For  the  Scandinavian  Nortli  they  hare  a  very  peculiar  power  of  connectioD, 
on  account  of  the  surprising  concordanre  they  show  with  tlie  feeling  and  the 
spint  of  some  parts  of  the  sagas  and  the  Edda,  These  latter,  again,  form  a 
strong  proof  of  the  genuinenesa  of  Uie  lays  attributed  to  Osaiaii,  because  the 
JBJ^as  and  the  Edda^  At  the  time  Macpbcrson  edited  his  *  Ossian/  were  cither  not 

*  '^  Dtuuke  Hatorie,"*  i. 
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known  ut  uU,  or  at  most  very  iixaulHciently — even  in  Scandhmvia  itself;  not  to 
Bpeak  of  other  countries.  The  reiil  age  of  ilw  Osaanic  Poems  is  very  uncertaiQ 
and  difficult  to  fix;  but  this  much  is  apparent,  tliat  tUey  point  to  a  lively  inter- 
course between  Alba  (Scotland)  and  Lochlin  (Scandinavia)  long  l^eforo  the  time 
of  the  Vikings,  and  before  all  historical  reports  of  a  connection  between  those 
countries," 

The  old  Irish  aunals  are^  unfortunately,  filled  with  such  u  mass  of 
fables,  or  facts  overlaid  by  fiction,  that  the  soil  quakes  everywhere,  as 
on  a  bog.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  make  out  who  were  the  Fir- 
Bolga  and  tbe  Tuath  de  Danoaus,  who  in  dim  agca  of  antiquity  are 
said  to  bave  come  iata  Irelaml,  The  Fir-Bolgs  are  assumed  to  have 
come  from  Belgium ;  the  others  over  North  Germany,  Norway,  aud 
Denmark,  to  Erin.*  What  races  do  these  names  represent  ?  The 
names  of  some  of  tbe  Fir-Bolg  chieftains  have  a  Germanic  sound. f 
Even  "  fir,^^  in  the  sense  of  man,  is  not  only  a  Keltic  word,  corresponding; 
to  vir,  but  also  an  Old  High  German  word,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
Wessobrunn  Prayer. 

Belgium,  in  Cajsar's  time,  was  certainly  in  its  majority  German,|  as 
it  19  still  to-day,  io  its  large  majority,  Flemish — that  is.  Nether 
German ;  Neder-duitsch,  as  the  Flemings  call  themselves,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  French-speakiug  Walloon  minority,  which  lias  given 
the  country  a  French  veneer.  I  have  mentioned  before  jMeuapians^ 
and  ChauUians — undoubtedly  German  tribes — in  Ireland,  at  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  As  the  Tuath  de  Dannaus  met  iu  hostile  encounter 
the  Fir-Bolgs,  so  the  Fionn  met  afterwards  the  Dannans  as  foes.  The 
history  of  the  Teutonic  race,  however,  is  full  of  such  encounters  between 
kindred  tribes. 

It  is  asserted  that,  already  from  the  third  century,  Vikiug  expeditions 
to  Ireland  are  traceable,  under  Norse  leaders  like  Suarau,  Hogni, 
Fridli,  Ring,  Rolf,  and  otbers.§  In  clear  history  we  find  the  Norse 
invasion  and  dominion  there  from  the  ninth  to  tbe  twelfth  century ;  it 
begins  with  Anlat  (Olaf)  and  ends  with  Roderick.  There  we  meet  with 
the  Scandinavian  kings'  names  Ifar,  Godfred,  Sihtric,  Reguald,  Torfin, 
Broder,  Harold,  Askold,  aud  so  forth.  Anlaf  aud  his  brothei*8j  Sihtric 
and  Ivor,  went  westward  about  the  same  time  that  liurik,  with  his 
brothers,  Sineus  and  Truvor  (also  clear  Germanic  names),  went 
eastward,  founding  the  Russian  Empire,  Ivor's  name  is  still  current 
in  Ireland  as  Melvor;  so  to  say,  Ivei'son.  Not  a  few  Germanic  names 
exist  in  Ireland,  which  are  now  wrongly  held  to  be  peculiarly  Keltic,  lu 
contrast  to  the  English  ones. 

The  remembrance  of  an  ancient  Teutonic  settlement  in  Ireland  is 
also  apparent  from  the  first  verse  of  the  German  "  Gudrun  '^  epic.  The 
names  mentioned  there  are  trulv  German  :• — 


♦  Mactie^jghc'gikn'a  *'  Hiatory  of  Ireland/^ 
4  See  **  Die  Nor<]  geramniscbe  Welt"    Voa  Dr.  Clement. 
*  •♦  De  BcUo  Gall."  ii.  4  :  plerosque  Belgtis  esse  orto«  a  (ierinaaii^. 
i  Ossiaa's  •*  Fiaughil ;''  uboraeUt  von  Dr.  A.  Ebran^, 
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'*  Kz  wuohfl  in  trbiade  cdn  rtcher  kllnio  her  ;  f 

^L  geheizeu  wtiA  er  SigeHant  r  siu  vatcr  dcr  liie/  GCr. 

^V  Sto  miioter  diu  liieiE  Uote  und  was  ©in  kiineciune* 

diiroh  ir  lifthe  tagende  sA  gezam  dein  riche  wol  ir  miane/' 

But  the  "  Gudnin  '*  even  contama  the  remembrance  of  internal 
Germanic  wars — namely,  of  Frisians  against  Norae  Vikings,  In  fact,  as 
Dr.  C.  Martinius  has  shown  in  a  well-reasoned  essay,*  the  Gudrnu  epic 
is,  in  its  basis,  a  song  of  triumph  of  the  Frisian  over  a  northern 
kinsman,  but  foe.  And  as  Frisians  arc  within  the  German  connection, 
we  all  the  better  understand  the  references  in  Okl  Irish  history  to 
somewhat  more  dark-haired  Teuton  tribes,  called  in  Erse  ^'  Dubgall/* 

However  incorrect  the  Gudrun  poet  may  be  in  detail,  he  yet  had  a 
recollection  of  the  historical  fact  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  Teutonic 
tribes,  even  of  Germany  proper,  repeatedly  settled  in  Ireland  ;  from  the 
Jlenapians  and  Chaukians — whose  name  still  lingers  in  the  German 
family  name  Hauk,  or  Hang — to  the  North- men,  East-men,  and  Danes, 
and  down  to  our  days.  And  when  the  Gudrun  Lied  speaks  of  a 
"  Voget  in  Irlanden,^'  a  chief  governor  in  Ireland^  this,  too,  fits  in 
ynih  the  fact  of  a  Scandinavian  Over-lord  having  once  had  under-kings 
in  Erin. 

These  rapid  indications  are  destined  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  r.>f 
the  Fionn,  or  Fcnians,t  having  been  a  Germanic  warrior  sib,  is  by  no 
means  without  some  basis.  That  they  were  afterwards  changed  into 
alleged  Irish  heroes,  is  a  procedure  very  frequent  in  folk-tales  and  history. 
Thus^  the  truly  Germanic  Huncs — among  whom  Sigurd  himself,  the 
Hunic  ruler,  is  reckoned,  who  fell,  according  to  Uic  Edda,  in  the  South, 
near  the  Rhine — were  in  the  later  Nibelungen  Lay  converted  into  Huns, 
or  Mongols.  The  Atli  of  the  Edda  was  changed  into  Attila-Etzcl. 
Similarly,  a  gradual  re-interpretation  and  change  of  meaning  may  have 
occurred  in  the  Germanic  Finn  name,  iiutil  it  was  completely  Hiberuised. 

German  Franks  became,  in  course  of  time,  Frcuchmen,  whose  name 
then  signified  the  very  contrast  of  the  German  race.  The  Slavonian 
Boruss  name  was  transferred  to  a  German  country,  Prussia.  The 
Germanic,  Warangian,  name  of  the  Russians  now  is  borne  by  a  so-called 
Slav  Empire.  Not  to  speak  of  Burgundy  and  Normandy,  of  iLe 
originally  Vandalic  Andalusia,  of  Lombardy,  and  so  forth,  whos^e 
Germanic  names  were  all  turned  into  contrasts  of  what  they  at  first 
meant. 

If,  therefore,  as  I  believe,  the  mythic  Fionn  of  Ireland  wens 
Teutons,  much  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  Finn  name  of  the 
8hetlaudic  tale.  Finn,  we  must  not  forget,  in  a  German  name,  well 
testified  to  from  ancient  times.      Thus,  from   the  Irish  side  also,  the 

•   "Das  Land  derilcgelingen.**     1^80. 

t  I  Imvc  inijuired  for  the  manuscript  h»t  of  tlio  Fenian  leaders,  wliicli  is  preserved  \u  a 
Dublin  Univeraity  Librarj%  and  Mhich  f  have  before  nie;  but  the  naniea,  &«  my  XtitXx 
iaformant  writes,  arc  almost,  if  not  entirely^  fancifur  There  are  179  names  in  u)K  Oftt^.it 
a  deacriptiun  uf  thcyiieriioa  i;*  a<lded,  such  as  the  **  Hero  of  the  Wood,"  tht'  "  Man  of  the* 
Black  S^iear/'  iS:c.  Only  a  few  of  those  uames  atill  bear  a  Germanic  trace.  Tliii  Koiiiaii 
Arm)"  List  is*  uo  doubt,  a  later  invention. 
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powerful  rowers  and  sea-dogs  of  the  Shetland  Isles  would  explaiu  them- 
selves as  a  Germanic  race  of  invaders,  whom  the  folk-tale  gradually 
mixed  up  with  water-creed  forms^  converting  them  into  fanciful,  half- 
superioFj  half-animal  shapes. 


VI. 

After  haying  gone  into  these  mystic  storiesj  it  is  time  now  to  speak 
more  fnlly  of  the  Germanic  Water- worship  system  itself,  and  to  trace 
out  its  connection  with  Indian  mythology.  It  may  seem  a  long  stretch, 
from  Shetland  and  Scotland,  across  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  to  far- oft* 
Hiudostan ;  and  iu  order  to  prove  the  connection,  some  philological 
details  will  have  to  be  gone  into.  But  I  trust  that  this  apparent 
digression  will  bring  us  all  the  more  safely  on  the  right  track. 

It  has  been  briefly  stated  before  that  the  Asa  Creed—a  Light*  and 
Fire-worshipping  religion — had  been  preceded,  or  accompanied,  by  the 
Vana  Cult — that  is,  the  adoration  of  Water  as  the  source  of  all  things. 
The  Shctlaudic  Nuggle,  and  its  twin  brother,  the  Scottish  Kelpie,  as 
well  as  the  various  Icelandic,  Scandinavian,  and  German  Nikur,  Noeken, 
and  Nix  forms  have  to  be  ranged  within  the  latter  creed. 

At  first,  the  Plutonic  and  Neptunistic  systems  of  faith^  or  cosmogonic 
theories,  formed  contrasts,  deadly  hostile  to  each  other,  among  the 
Teutonic  race  ;  but  finrdly,  they  were  fused  into  a  single  faith.  Of 
the  twelve  Bupreme  Gods  of  the  Norsemen — Odin,  Thor,  Tyr,  Bragi, 
Hodur,  W^idar,  Wali,  UUer,  Porsete^  and  Loki,  are  of  Asic  origin*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sea-god  Niord,  and  his  cbildreu — -the  Sun  and  Love 
deitieti,  Frcyja  and  Freyr^were  of  Vaenir  descent.  Of  Heimdall  also, 
the  guardian  of  Asgard,  who  with  his  horn  announces  the  End  of  the 
World,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  he  hailed  from  the  Vaenir. 

Germans  and  Englishmen  are  specially  interested  in  this  older  Vana 
Cult,  because  it  was  pre-eminently  that  of  the  Suevian  tribes  who  once 
dwelt  near  the  Baltic- — -called  Mare  Saemaim  by  Tacitus, — and  among 
whom  he  includes  the  Angles  and  Warins,  forefathers  of  the  English, 
together  with  the  Suiones,  or  Swedes.  At  present,  the  Suevian  or 
Suabian  people,  owing  to  the  Great  Migrations,  dwell  iu  Southern 
Germany ;  but  V^ana  traditions  are  still  strong  iu  their  special  folk- 
lore. All  along  the  Danube  the  most  remarkable  Vana  tales  are  to  be 
found.  There  also  we  meet  with,  iu  Middle  High  German  sources, 
many  names  of  places  and  persons  composed  with  Fana- — whilst  in  the 
North,  more  especially*  there  are  a  great  many  names  composed  with 
As  or  Os. 

Fierce  struggles  between  Suevian  and  other  Teutonic  tribes  then  dwell- 
ing in  the  North  seem  to  have  led  to  the  compromise  which  established  the 
creed  that  was  afterwards  preserved  in  the  Edda,  Consequently,  the  Norse 
religion  is  not  of  a  single  mould,  but  shows  a  mixture  of  doctrines,  lite  the 
religions  of  the  Hindoo,  tlie  Greeks,  and  the  Komana.  When  we  look  at 
a  rock^  it  often  ^ppearsi  at  a  first  glance,  to  coasist  of  a  single  stratum. 
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On  closer  investigation,  we  discover  different  layers — ^nay,  sometimesj  that 
which  had  appeared  to  be  a  simple  and  clear  geological  formation,  turns 
out  to  be  a  mass  of  minute  shells,  and  of  other  petrifactions,  heaped  up 
pell-mell.  So  it  is  often  with  creeds*  Bcljiod  the  Asa  religion  there 
is  the  Vanic  layer.  From  the  sea-shell  of  a  Water  Cult,  the  Germanic 
Aphrodite  has  stepped  up  to  the  rulers  in  Asgard,  where  afterwards 
she  was  celebrated  a«  *^  the  noblest  of  the  Asa  deities,"  and  where  she 
received,  in  lier  heavenly  abode,  as  a  proof  of  her  high  position,  one 
half  of  those  fallen  in  battle^  whilst  others  of  the  departed  went  to 
Odin,  Tlior,  Freyr,  or  Hcl. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Vana, 
I  may  say  here  a  few  words  about  the  Teutonic  Gods  in  general,  and  the 
connection  of  the  Acsir  with  the  Old  Indian  Asiiras. 

In  Norse  mythology,  the  supreme  powers  bear  various  names. 
They  are  called  Gods,  Aesir,  Tivar,  Diar,  or  Disir,  Regin,  Htipt,  Bond, 
and  Vean  As  Hopt  (Clasps— i.^,,  Causes  of  the  holding  together  of 
the  Universe),  as  Bond  (the  United),  and  as  Year  (the  Sacred)  they 
not  only  form  the  natural,  but  also  the  moral,  order  of  the  world. 
This  latter  conception  is,  however,  clearly  a  later  one,  or  one  subse- 
quently interpreted  into  these  words ;  for  primitive  races  mainly  keep, 
in  their  divine  appellations,  to  the  outer  aspect  and  phenomena  of 
Nature*  Thns,  Tivar,  Diar,  and  Disir,  undoubtedly  were  among  the 
oldest  divine  names ;  and  these  words  have  simply  a  natural  meaning* 
To  this  group  belongs  the  name  of  the  German  Mars,  Tiu,  of  wluch  the 
Norac  Thar  is  bnt  the  pluraL  Tiu  is  the  Scandinavian  Tyr,  the  god 
with  the  shintDg  sword,  who  once  may  have  held  the  dart  of  lightning, 
Heaven's  weapon,  in  his  hand.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  Tir  means  splendouT, 
To  it,  the  Old  High  German  zlorij  splendid,  answers.  From  the  same 
mot  have  branched  off  the  names  of  Zeus,  of  Ju-pitcr  (Zeus,  the 
Father),  of  the  Lithuanian  Diewas,  of  the  Vedic  Dyaus  and  Devas, 
as  well  as  the  Latin  dies  (day),  and  other  expressions  of  similar  physical 
import.  Only  gradually,  these  divinized  Forces  of  Nature  were  raised 
into  Moral  Powers;  the  progres!«ing  human  mind  creating  its  own 
reflex  in  the  spheres  of  Heaven. 

Even  as  by  the  word  Tivar,  so,  I  believe,  we  are  also  led  back  by  the 
Asa  name  of  the  Teutonic  Gods  to  a  Vedic  connection*  ^*— in  Gothic 
ans,  in  Old  Saxon  6s ^  which  has  giveu  rise  to  so  many  Germanic  names, 
such  as  A  slang,  Asm  and,  Osbert,  Osborne,  Osric,  Oswald,  Oswulf,  and 
many  others — is  a  word  which  strangely  recurs,  not  only  in  Keltic  and 
Persian,  but  even  in  Etruscan  mythology — that  is,  on  Aryan,  as  well  Si^ 
on,  probably,  Turanian  ground.  The  Hesus  of  the  Gauls  perhaps  be- 
longs to  the  same  circle.  "  Acsar'^  and  ''  Aisoi'*  the  Etruscan  deitiea 
were  called*  So  it  is  recorded  by  Suetonius  and  Hesychios.  The  con* 
currence  can  scarcely  be  thought  an  accidental  one.  Now,  without 
accepting  at  all  the  theory  of  Lord  Crawford  and  Balearres,  who  trie« 
to  make  the  Etruscans  the  next-of-kin  of  the  Thuringians,  the  questiott 
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may  yet  be  raised  whether  there  is  not  evidence  to  be  found,  in  the  name 
of  the  Etriiseau  Gods,  as  well  as  in  several  other  Etruscan  words,  of  the 
existence,  among  that  cnrious  nation,  of  a  strong  Teutonic^  or  at  any 
ra-te  Aryan,  element,  which  may  once  have  been  their  leading  war-clan. 
If  this  were  so,  it  won  hi  only  be  the  counterpart  of  what  occurred  in 
the  North  in  the  plinth  century,  when  tlie  Germanic  Waraugiaus  be- 
came the  leading  war- clan  among  the  Finns,  Slavs,  and  Tatars,  forming 
them  into  that  '*'  Russian'^  Cmpire  which  has  even  its  name  from  the 
Teutonic  Ros. 

Others  may  think  that  the  fact  of  there  being  a  common  name  for 
the  Gods  in  Aryan  and  Etruscan  tongues,  points  back  to  a  dim  and 
unfathomable  pre-historic  epoch  of  races**  A  third  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  the  Teutonic  nations  received  the  word  As  (plur.  Aesir),  Anglo- 
Saxon  Os  (plur.  Es)j  Gothic  Am  (plur.  Anseis),  from  Turanian  tribes,  I 
believe  to  be  excluded  by  etymology.  The  root  is  apparently  to  be 
fo4iud  in  vesa  (Germ,  wesen) — an  earlier  form  of  vera^  to  be.  It  is  a 
word  which — without  entering  here  into  closer  pliilological  disqui- 
sitions, or  referring  to  the  controversies  of  eminent  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
scholars,  like  Haug,  Roth,  and  Spiegelf — appears  to  be  closely  connected 
with  Indian  and  Greek  words  meaning  '*^  to  breathe,^'  *^  to  be.^'  The 
Germanic  Asa  Gods  would  thus  explain  themselves  as  the  Beings,  by 
preference— that  is,  the  Chief  Beings. 

And  I  liold  the  Yedic  Asnras^  and  the  great  God,  Ahura,  of  the 
Parsian  creed,  to  be  etymologically  the  same  as  our  Asa  deities. 
Ahura  Mazda  is^  in  the  Zend  Avcsta,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  sibilant  9  sound  in  Sanskrit,  often  changes,  in  Zend,  into  the  aspirate 
A.  In  some  of  the  oldest  books  of  the  Rig  Veda,  Asura  is  the  name  of 
the  chief  deities.  Varuna  (the  Greek  IJrauos),  the  all-embracing  sky, 
is  appealed  to  as  Asura.  J  So  arc  Indra,  the  Ruler  of  the  Air,  as  well 
as  Agni,  the  Suo-and-Fire-God,  who,  together  with  Varuna,  form 
an  ancient  trinity — like  Zeus,  Poseidaon,  and  Hephaistos ;  or  like 
Odin  (Air),  Hoenir  (Water),  and  Lokt  (Fii*e)  :  an  elementary  combi- 
motion  to  be  found  in  various  creeds. 

Varuna,  Indra,  and  Agni  were  consequently  at  first  Asuras— that  is, 
Aesir,  Acsar,  Aisoi,  chief  gods  of  highest  rank.  And  the  Indian 
Asura   name   explains  itselfj  like  that  of  the  Germanic  Acsir,  from  a 


*  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  in  an  esaay  on  '*The  TuRmian  Epoch  of  tbo  Eoiuant/*  gives  Ese, 
Ezo^  KsIki,  Usu,  Oiii,  &c..  as  meauiDg  God  atnonir  various  African  tribe« ;  and  be  compares 
those  words  with  Aesir,  Aisoi,  and  AcEar.  The  fetatomont  is  noteworthy— aU  tho  more  so 
LecauBein  Africa  tberc  exists,  around  tho  XeL^ro  race  projjer,  a  Urge  fringe  of  population* 
of  what,  in  the  usual  tcrmioology,  tony  be  called  aTuraman  aspect.  Yet,  I  think  it  is  uoBafe  to 
draw  very  Itvrge  conclusioos  fmni  the  similarity  of  Bounda,  where  the  root«  of  a  word  have 
not  been  sufficiently  investigated.  Of  the  prenence  of  a  largo  Turanian  admiictuje  among 
the  ancient  Romant,  which  Dr,  Hyde  Clarke  exerts  himscdf  to  prove,  I  entertain,  how- 
•cver,  not  the  Bhghteat  doubt, 

t  I  here  express  my  thanks,  for  a  note  on  the  luhject,  to  the  Sanskrit  Professor,  Dr,  J.  Jolly, 
<»f"WHr2bnrg. 

Z  A  single  quotation  from  one  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Rig  Veda  may  suiBce:   '*  0 
Farwa*!  /  we  put  away  Thine  ancer  b}^  our  proatrationt,  our  sacntices,  and  our  libations, 
I> welling  here,  0  Anura,  win©  Ruler,  take  away  the  sins  that  we  have  c^immitted  I"— L  2^  14, 
VOL,  XL.  F  P 
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root  which  signifies  Being— originally,  Breathing;  a  root  we  meet 
again  in  the  corresponding  Greek  and  Latin  auxiliary  verb.  Asu^  in 
Sanskritj  is  the  Breath  of  Life.  The  Indian^  like  the  Teutonic  gods, 
arc,  therefore^  iu  virtue  of  their  common  name^  pre-eminently  the 
Spiritual  Beings. 

In  this  way  we  are  led  back  to  a  time  when  the  forefathers  of  the 
dwellers  in  Hiudostan,  and  our  own,  still  lived  together  under  a  similar 
system  of  worship. 

Remarkably  enough^  the  Vcdic  Pitris,  who  are  conceived  as  heavenly 
Father  SpiritSj  and  Sons  of  Gods,  arc  addressed  even  as  late  as  in  the 
Atharva  Veda  (18;  1,  2)  as  ''the  sons  of  the  great  Asura  (Varuna), 
the  Heroes,  the  props  of  Heaven^  who  shine  far  and  wide.^'  These 
Pitris — tliminishcd  Asuras,  as  it  were — have  thus,  word  for  word,  the 
same  attribute  as  the  Norse  Aesir,  who  are  also  called  the  props,  the 
pillars  and  girders,  of  the  Universe;  corresponding  to  the  Gothic  Anseb. 
This  concordance,  even  iu  the  minor  divine  scale,  still  farther  confirms 
me  in  the  belief  of  an  identity  in  name  between  the  earliest  Vedic  and 
the  Germanic  Gods. 

In  course  of  time,  the  higlicst  Spiritual  Beings  in  India,  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  religious  system^  the  causes  of  wliich  arc  beyond  our  ken, 
sank  to  the  condition  of  demons  and  enemies  of  the  Gods.  This  is  a 
process  frequent  in  the  succession  of  creeds.  For  instance,  Wodan»  the 
great  World- Spirit  and  World-Runner^  became  converted  into  a  Wild 
Huntsman  and  hellish  spuke. 

Strong  traces  of  the  degradation  of  the  Asura  name  already  occur 
in  the  Kig  Veda  itself,  whose  contents,  also,  are  not  cast  in  a  single 
mould,  but  are  made  up  of  contradictory  doctrines.  Thus,  in  Hymn  vii» 
13—1,  and  22— 4<,  Agni  and  Indra  are  called,  not  Asuras,  but  Asnra- 
Slayers.  Gradually^  the  Asuras  were  entirely  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground as  mere  evil  spirits.  Scholiasts,  who  did  not  know  better,  or 
who  had  an  interest  in  hiding  the  truth  about  those  devilled  Gods,  then 
invented  the  derivation  of  their  name— instead  of  from  am^  Breath  of 
Life — from  a-su — ^that  is,  "  not  good,*'  A  false  etymology  was  started 
to  blur  out  the  real  occurrence.  It  was  a  sleight-of-hand  performance 
which,  under  similar  ci  r  cum  stances  j  we  meet  with  in  the  theological 
systems  of  many  nations. 

VII, 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  Tivar,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  Dyaus  connection,  and 
on  the  identity  between  Asuras  and  Aesir,  because  it  strengthens,  at 
least  laterally,  the  opinion  I  hold  that  there  is  similar  connection 
between* the  Vanor  of  what  may  be  a  lost  Indian  creed  and  the  Vaenir 
of  the  Edda. 

Some  hai*c  attempted  to  show  that  the  Vaenir  were  originally 
Weudte,  Slavonian,  deities,  whilst  others  would  see  in  the  conflict 
between  the  Aesir  and  the  Vaenir  a  contrast  between  Germanic  and 
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Keltic  creeds.  Vanic  and  Wendicj  according  to  the  first-named  opinion, 
would  be  the  same  word.  This  view,  as  well  as  the  Keltic  assumption, 
1  hold  to  be  utterly  mistaken.  Another  interpretation  goes  to  the 
Norse  word  ranr,  in  order  to  explain  the  Vaenir  as  beings  of  the  Air, 
whilst  the  Aeeir  would  represent  the  more  solid  forms  of  existence. 
Again,  some  would  interpret  the  Vaenir  as  the  Beauties,  from  a 
Norse  word,  vaefij  with  which  Venus,  the  Latin  word  for  loveliness 
{venmlas),  and  the  German  fp'^onney  are  connected.  The  latter  explana- 
tion need  not  be  absolutely  rejected,  but  the  question  may  rather  be 
raised  whether  this  root,  which  also  recurs  in  Sanskrit,  is  not  synony- 
mous with  another  that  points  to  the  Water. 

The  truth  in  this  matter  is  so  simple  that  one  can  only  wonder  at 
seeing  so  many  specialists  wandering  about  in  a  maze.  Vana,  in 
Sanskrit,  is  one  of  the  words  for  water.  Numerous  passages  of  the 
Rig  Veda  contain  it  in  this  sense.  FaUj  in  the  Edda,  is  the  mythic 
stream  which  issues  from  the  jaws  of  the  Vanar-Gandr,  the  Water- 
Wolf,  and  which  runs  towards  the  Nether  World.  Vaua-quisl  the 
Northmen  once  called  the  river  Don.  This  is  evidently  but  a  transla- 
tion, for  Don  itself  originally  means  simply  water — even  as  Donau 
(Danube)  signifies  W^ater- Water ;  succeeding  tribes  no  longer  under- 
standing the  word  Don,  and  therefore  adding  ab  or  au  (^=  water), 
whilst  still  later  comers  occasion  ally  speak  now  of  the  Donau-Fluss — 
that  is,  of  the  Water-Water-Water  I 

Vandu  is  a  northern  Water-Giant.  There  are  Wann  Lakes  in 
Northern  Germany  and  in  the  Tirol.  There  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name 
in  far-off  jVrraema,  where  a  kindred  Aryan  race  dwells.  There  is  the 
Vaenir  Lake  in  Sweden.  lVanfu%  in  German,  is  a  water-tub.  If  an- 
Zeit,  in  German,  means  tide  and  half-tide.  In  Norway  we  find  a 
Vannen  Island  ;  perhaps  once  a  special  scat  of  the  water-cult.  Vand 
means  water  in  Danish.  The  word  goes  similarly  through  other 
Germanic  tongues.  May  not  the  River  Wandle,  in  Kent,  have  its 
name  from  it? 

Starting  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  word  must  be  found  in  this 
sense  in  Shctlandic  speech,  I  learnt,  after  repeated  inquiries  which  at 
first  seemed  hopeless,  but  finally  were  perfectly  successful,  that  vaim  and 
ran,  even  there,  still  mean  '^  water.'  Vaen-hopf  or  imne-hip,  is  used  in 
Shetland  to  designate  a  sudden  and  heavy  shower,  or  waterspout — ^a 
JVannenlupf,  or  IVasserhtpf,  as  might  once  have  been  said  in  German. 
'*  And  I  think  also  I  have  heard,"  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair  writes — 

**  A  halo  round  the  mooa,  or  an  iris,  or  mock-sun,  called  a  van^gan-for;  which, 
by  means  of  your  RUggestion,  I  can  easily  see  might  meiiri  a  niin-gau-fore,  or 
rain-go-before,   as  such   meteorological  signs  jire  reckoned  indicative   oi*  rain* 

|(The  supposed  appearance   of  a  person,  said  sonietim«a  to  be  observed   shortly 

fbeforo  death,  is  uiiled  their  *  ganfor/)'* 

A  Shetlandic  spell-saying  for  laying  the  wind  at  sea,  whicli  has  been 
in  use  until  quite  recently,  runs  thus  : — 
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•*  Robbio  cam  ower  da  r*ina  ui  a  »hu  uu  ! 
Twabbie  Toobie  Keelikin  Kolltkin  ; 
Palkthck  alanks  da  robin. 
Gaid  !  lobfiT  da  wind  1" 

Here,  '*vana"  is  again  clearly  the  water*  The  two  middle  lines  are 
obscured  iu  meaning.  As  an  Aryan  word,  vana  =  watcr^  is  thus  traceable 
firom  India,  through  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  as  far  as  Shetland ;  not 
to  speak  of  its  occurrence  on  Slav  ground. 

Now,  though  the  Vedas  contain  the  word  vana  in  the  sense  of 
water,*  no  divine  name  of  that  derivation,  similar  to  the  Germanic  Vana 
Gods,  is  to  be  found  in  those  Scriptures.  But  iu  his  '^  Genealogy  of  the 
Malabar  Deities,"  the  Rev.  Bartholomseus  Ziegenbalg,  of  the  Jerusalem 
■Church  of  Trankebar,  reports  in  the  last  century,  that  in  the  old  law- 
hooks,  or  Puranas,  there  are  various  stories  and  events  with  which 
Brahma  was  mixed  up,  and  from  which  he  has  received  different  names. 
For  instance,  he  was  called  r^zwormuthuvcn — that  is,  the  Oldest  of  the 
Celestials;  Fii^murhuthali — ^that  \^j  Ruler  of  the  Firmament;  and 
I'tfworkoman — that  is,  King  of  the  Celestials. 

The  names  iu  question,  so  far  as  that  part  is  concerned  which  is  not 
printed  in  italics,  explain  themselves,  it  is  tnie,  only  from  Tamul;t  not 
from  the  jlryau  tongue  of  India,  to  which  the  Germanic  languages  are 
akin.  Vanoty  and  F««,  also^  are  interpreted  from  Tamul  as  meaning 
Heaven.  To  primitive  races,  however,  the  sky  is  hut  another  Ocean — 
an  Ocean  suspended  above,  with  sluices  either  open  or  shut,    Heuee, 


*  Set*  Ctrusum.inn^ft  **  Wortorbnch  ztim  Kii;  V^eda»*'  In  Kalidasa-^as  Prof.  Benfey,  the  late 
eminent  Sanski-itist,  was  good  enough  to  communicate  to  me— I'trwa  atiU  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  water.  He  adiled,  it  is  true:— **  Was  vana  betrifft,  bo  heisst  ea  in  tier  That  im 
8anakrit  aiich  *  Wasaer'  nacli  deru  Urtheil  der  besten  Lexicographen  und  in  ZiiBammenBetz- 
ungcn,  wie  i^ana-mur/t,  *  VVasblt  Tiiefreiend,*  d.i,  spcadend,  von  Indra ;  ra»M/-(/n,  eijjcntlich 
*  Waaser  gebend^  ^  als  Bczeiehnung  der  Wotke.  Allein  diese  Bedentong  i«t  h<ichRt  wahr- 
a  cbeinlich  eioe  secimdare  und  d^Lraua  hervorgegan^eu,  daas  die  Wolkeu  in  den  Veden  ala 
hobserne  Kufen  (voo  vtnm^  Holz)  auf^fasst  werdeu,  weldie  den  Regeu  enthalten,  und 
daher  tana  geoaaot  werden.  Dieae  Bozeichnung  der  Woiken  erkliirt  tielloioht  die  %"on 
Ihnen  angefiibrten  Worte  :  VunaJndU  ilicUur  coelttm  acreuw/ •'  With  all  due  deference 
to  the  great  Sanakritist  on  a  subject  ao  thorouj^hly  hia  own,  and  on  which  I  could,  attest, 
only  expresjj  a  cautions  Bunniae»  I  thought  it  desirable  t<j  make  further  inrjuirica.  1  started 
from  the  hypotheais,  drawn  from  Gernmnlc  philology,  that  vana  must  mean  water  in  a  pri* 
mary  aenae.  To  Frof.  K.  P.  Evans,  an  American  Samtkrit  scholar,  to  whom  I  here  express  my 
best  thanks  for  various  valoable  communications,  I  am  specially  indebted  for  a  numl)«!r  of 
deciaive  Vedic  and  other  passages,  which  leave  no  doubt  on  the  point  at  isane.  (See,  f*>r 
inatance,  R.V.  i.  54^  1  and  5;  i,  tii,  12;  i.  IIO,  1  ;  x.  163»  5).  The  proof  that  rann,  in 
Sauakrit,  hns  originally  the  meaning  of  *'  water'' — and  not  a  meixdy  secondary-  or  derived 
meaning  from  the  fact  of  the  clonals  having,  oa  Prof.  Ben  fey  aaya,  my  tholo  ideally  b^'n  cou- 
ccivod,  m  the  Vedas.  as  wooden  tuba  (from  I'atias^^wood'!— Becma  to  me  evident  from  the  full 
concordance  of  the  Sanakrlt  wiih  the  Germanic  worda  ^or  water,  which  I  have  above  given. 
True,  ra n«t,  in  Sanakrit,  alao  menna  wood,  or  forest.  May  I  suggest  that,  |K>88jblv.  f<i«a= 
water,  and  t^ana=wood,  are  already  forma  of  words  worn  down  by  attrition  ;  midiUo  sylla- 
bles having  fallen  ont  in  each,  which  at  f!rst  coastituted  a  ahght  difference  ?  Vamt,  in  the 
sense  of  woodf  might  be  an  ommiatopocttic  fonnatiou,  signifying  the  "  tt«i\'ing''*  growth  of 
plants,  the  "  wagging"  or  '*  ?'«cilJatiug''  of  the  twigs,  tlie  •*K?avy"  rii-fiinr  of  the  treotojjft. 
1  believe  vana,  in  the  wnse  of  wavy  water.  1ms  a  similar  onomti  igiu.      Hcnoe, 

that  word  may  equally  belong  to  Sanskrit  and  Tamul,  to  Aryan  n.  to  Germanic 

and  Slavonian  langua^ea.  The  waftintj  of  the  wind,  or  of  the  Mavt^s  ^f  the  air.  as  well  ai 
the  wavin^^  wavering,  or  wobbling  movement  of  the  water,  dcacribcs  a  sound  which  recurs 
in  Wofff,  Wiffje^  Wayen;  bewrtjcn^  vacJUln,  ttatiken :  and,  With  a  sibilant  jtrefii,  in 
schwtnpfv,  iehvsiTik^  trJtv^ach:  in  vaf;an\  vacillart^  &c.  ;  again,  in  Wetk,  teandtm,  traZ/fn, 
and  a  ureat  mau^  other  worda 

t  *  •  tic tionnaire  Tamoul  -  Fra  nyais.  * '    Go^ 
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Air  and  Water  are  not  contraatSj  but  convertible  terms,  to  tbe  early  ways 

of  thinking.     The  same  word  can,  tberefore,  signify  both  elements. 

Of  the  Tamul  langnage.  Prof.  Beiifey  said  that—'*  it  is  full  of  Sanskrit 
word»;  and  as  vana,  in  the  later  Sanskrit^  decidedly  means  water,  it  could 
have  penetrated  with  that  meaning  also  into  Taraul/'  However,  maa, 
in  a  sense  connected  with  water,  is  to  be  found  also  on  Ugrian  ground. 
There  is  in  Finland  a  Vana  Lake;  but  whether  its  name  has  arisen 
from  an  Aryan  race  which  passed  over  Finnish  groundj  or  whether  the 
word  is  racy  of  the  Ugrian  aoil,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  the  Finnic 
epic,  "  Kalewala,"  a  Yana  name  seems  to  recur  in  Wainomoinen,  the  son 
of  Akko,  Again^in  Akkad  or  Sumerian  mythology,  there  are  divine  form» 
whose  names,  I  think,  may  possibly  indicate  a  further  parallel.  But 
here  we  enter  upon  most  uncertain  and  debateable  ground j  on  which 
Akkadists  and  Semitists  are  utterly  at  issue ;  on  which  Aryanists,  too, 
may  have  something  to  say  ;  and  where  large  questions  arise  about  the 
priority,  or  the  intermixture,  of  racesj  languages,  and  creeds,  which  at 
present  baffle  all  attempts  at  solution, 

A  single  point,  however,  I  cannot  avoid  touching  upon  even  now. 

At  a  time  when  Babylonia,  accord iiig  to  Berosos,  was  inhabited  by  an 
incongruous  mass  of  races,  a  strange  miraculous  figure  was  said  to  have 
risen  from  the  Red  Sea,  half  fish,  lialf  man  ;  called  Oannes,  or  Oann.  It 
had  human  voice,  and  taught  men  how  to  write^  as  well  as  all  sciences 
and  arts ;  how  to  bnild  towns  and  temples,  to  till  the  fields,  and  to  give 
laws.  During  the  day,  that  great  teacher  Oann  instrncted  men.  At 
night  he  returned  to  his  native  home,  the  sea.  This  same  superior 
being  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world :  how,  in  the  beginning, 
everything  was  an  Abyss  of  Waters,  enveloped  in  Darkness^  in  wliich  the 
most  fantastically-shaped  animal  forms  swam  about — the  produce  of  a 
"  twofold  principle/^  Images  of  these  primaeval  forms,  says  Berosos, 
could  still  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Bel  {Is  not  this  a  crude  evolu- 
tionist theory,  founded  on  excavations  of  pre-histonc  animals  by  the 
Chaldasaus  ?) 

The  original  Abyss  of  M^aters,  or  Chaos^Berosos  continues — was 
ruled  over  by  a  woman  called  Ouiorka ;  a  name  rendered  by  an 
Armenian  translator  as  "  Markaia/*  In  Chaldecan,  Markaia  was  called 
Thalatth ;  which  in  Greek  meant  Thalatta^  the  Sea.  Bel  dissolved  this 
Chaos,  or  Woman,  by  cutting  it,  or  her^  in  twain;  thus  creating  Heaven 
and  the  Earth.  After  that,  the  sea-monsters,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  light,  died.  But  men  arose  now  from  the  earth  being  mixed  with 
Bel's  own  blood. 

This  doctrine  of  Oann,  or  W^ann^  whose  name  remarkably  tallies  with 
the  divine  Vana  race,  has  a  curious  likeness  to  a  hymn  in  the  Rig  Veda,* 
of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  concluding  part,  and  which  says  of  the  origin 
of  the  world :—"  Darkness  there  was;  in  deep  darkness  enveloped  was 
the  Universe — an  Ocean  without  light"     A  ray   of   desire,  or   love, 

»  X.  129. 
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then  shot,  accordiDg  to  the  Vedic  hymn,  across  this  "Nothingness  enve- 
loped in  ileep  Gloom,"  and  out  of  it  came  living  creation.  The  cosmogony 
of  Oann,  which  comes  very  near  the  Indian  idea^  is  a  combination  of 
the  Neptunistic  and  Plutonic  view.  Thalatth,  or  Taledeth,  is  etymo- 
logically  explained  as  the  Birth-giving  One.  The  Aboriginal  Flood  is 
here  again  the  source  of  all  things. 

Geseuius  thinks  that  Oann  signifies  a  more  cnltnred  racc^  which  came 
on  board  ships  tlirough  the  Red  Sea,  and  wliieh  by  the  child-like  imagery 
of  less  advanced  tribes  was  transmogrified  into  Fish -Men.  Indeed, 
another  ancient  writer  describes  Oann  as  '*  wholly  like  a  fish,  but  with 
another  head  below  the  fish-head,  and  with  feet  below  the  tail,  like  those 
of  a  human  being,  and  with  a  human  voice  /'  an  engraven  representation 
of  which  was  still  extant  in  his  time. 

Does  this  description  not  remind  us  of  the  "  scaly  monsters"  in  old 
Irish  history  ?  Must  not  the  other  head,  below^  the  fish-head,  and  the 
human  feet  bclow"  the  fish-tail,  be  interpreted  as  those  of  a  warrior  in 
scaly  armour  ? 

Seven  times — ^Bcrosos  reports- — such  Fish-Beings  arose  in  the  course 
of  years  from  the  Red  Sea,  bringing  revelations  and  confirming 
what  Oann  had  taught.  Is  this  not  a  mythical  record  of  seven 
successive  arrivals  of  an  Oann,  Vana,  or  Finn  race?  Marcus  von 
Niebuhr^  thinks  '*  the  description  looks  very  like  that  of  men  in  fish- 
skins."  Do  we  not  seem  to  have  here  the  eh  arm- working  skin  of  the 
Shetlandic  Finns?  Berosos  says  that  Oann  "  lived  an  amphibious  life." 
Exactly  like  the  Finns  of  these  Northern  Isles ! 

I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  any  farther,  beyond  saying  that  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  name  of  the  Aboriginal  Flood, 
conceived  as  a  birth-giving  woman,  Oraorka,  or  Markaia.  The  inter- 
pretation varies  according  to  the  division  of  the  syllables.f  A  Mer- 
lady  Markaia  certainly  is.  But  how,  if  Mar-Kaia  were  a  Mer-Cow — 
so  to  say,  an  all-nom*ishing  cow,  Audhumla,  which  in  Norse  mytho- 
logy brings  forth  even  the  ancestor  of  the  divine  race?  I  start  this 
hypothesis  at  the  side  of  other  attempts  at  interpretation,  for  which 
there  is,  perhaps,  far  less  firm  ground.  The  symphony  of  Oann  with 
the  Yana  name  certainly  entitles  it  to  some  consideration. 

Perhaps  Oann,  al'ter  all,  represents  an  Indo-Aryan  tribe  w^hich  came 
by  sea  to  Babylon.  Even  the  Anu  spoken  of  by  Megasthenes,  from 
Indian  sources,  as  the  forbear  of  the  Northern  races,  may  perhaps  yet 
be  ranged  within  this  connection— in  the  same  way  as  Prof  Max  Miiller 
has  identttied  another  mythical  ancestor  of  races,  mentioned  from  Indian 
sources  by  the  Greek  writer  referred  to,  with  the  Turanian  stock.  The 
first  deity  and  divine  forefather  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  it  is  true,  is  also 
called  Anu ;    and  Rawlinson  reminds  us,    in  discussing  this  subject,  of 


♦  *'  Gcachiolite  Abshtb  and  Bah^h  aeit  Pbui"     lSo7. 
t  **Ae^yp4«a'8    b'telle  in  der  WdtgoMliiabie,*'  by    Chmtijui    Carl    Jo«i*B    Btttiioii, 
Vh  p.  227. 
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Oannes.  But  considering  the  great  confusion  of  populations  in  the 
^arly  history  of  Babylonia^  as  testified  to  by  Berosos^  a  blending  of 
Oann  with  Assur  blood  would  not  be  unlikely.  The  very  faces  of 
some  early  Assyrian  kings  seem  rather  to  confirm  this  surmise. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  search  for  an  Indian  divine  name  connected  with 
the  Germanic  Yaenir  by  a  passage  from  Finn  Magnusson.'^  I  now 
believe  I  have  found  such  relation  between  the  Vana  circle  of  deities 
and  the  Malabar  names  of  Brahma — even  as  there  is,  to  my  mind,  no 
doubt  about  the  kinship  between  the  Aesir  and  the  Asuras.  The  great 
Aryan  God,  in  Malabar  theology,  appears  as  a  Vanor  Ruler.  So  this 
Vana  word  has,  in  a  divine  sense,  been  in  use  among  Yanor-adoring 
Hindoo,  Wanen-  or  Vaenir- worshipping  Teutons,  and  probably  also 
among  those  devoted  in  classic  times  to  the  Venus  cult,  as  well  as  among 
the  Oann-taught  races  of  early  Babylonia. 

Thus  Shetlandic,  Icelandic,  Scandinavian,  and  German  words  and 
ideas  of  worship  lead  in  a  twofold  way,  by  strange  threads  of  con- 
nection, into  distant  Asia,  back  to  cult-forms  of  incalculable  antiquity. 

Eabl  Blind. 

*  Vana  India  didtur  coelam  aSreum  (teste  Paulino  a  St.  Bartholomaeo)  Musei  Borg. 
cod.  MS.,  p.  52),  et  specialiter  Tamnlice  vcmam^  ex  observatione  doctissimi  nostri  Foglsangii 
mihi  benevolo  oommunicata. 


MR.  BRADLAUGH  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


THE  ^'  Sessional  Resolution  '*  of  the  House  of  Commons^  by  which  the 
elected  member  for  Northampton  is  prevented  from  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  seat, 
expired  with  the  past  Session.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  the  House,  on  the 
8th  of  August^  that  '^  if,  next  Session,  Mr.  BradJuugh  presented  himself^ 
and  claimed  to  take  the  oath.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  deem 
it  their  duty  to  consider  the  question  with  a  view  to  the  termination  of 
the  controversy." 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  early  next  ScssioUj  by  an  amendment 
of  the  existing  Statutes  for  the  Regulation  of  Parliamentary  Oaths,  the 
last  remaining  religious  test  will  be  abolished,  and  elected  members  of 
Parliament,  enjoying  the  confidence  of,  and  holding  the  most  solemn 
species  of  trust  from,  a  constituency,  will  encounter  no  further  impedi- 
ment in  pledging  their  honour  and  their  conscience  than  witnesses  in 
courts  of  justice.  The  course  of  legislation  in  this  direction  has  beea 
so  continuous  and  uniform,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  advocates^ 
of  tests  should  attempt  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  last  resting-place, 
wbiehj  by  a  mere  accident  of  language^  as  it  would  seem,  has  been  left 
open  to  them. 

The  facts,  however,  attending  Mr,  Bradlaugh's  forcible  exclusion  from 
the  House  have  been  far  too  notorious  for  it  to  be  satisfactory,  in  the 
public  interest,  that  the  controversy  should  be  simply  closed  up  by  the 
peremptory  seal  of  legislation.  It  is  sometimes  of  even  more  importance 
that  a  legislative  measure  should  be  fully  luiderstood  and  approved  by 
the  whole  nation  than  that  it  should  be  enacted.  In  the  case  now  under 
consideration  there  is  more  than  one  constitutional  principle,  of  no 
small  moment,  involved,  and  the  urgency  of  the  mond  and  religious 
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issues  at  stake  has  never  been  dissembled ;'  while  it  is  this  very  urgency 
which,  by  pitting  one  religions  party  in  the  country  against  another, 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

Owing  to  the  greath  length  to  which  the  proceedings  in  what  is 
already  a  cause  celvine,  and  what  will  shortly  he  a  *^  leading  case'*  in 
constitutional  law^  have  extended — bcginniDg  as  they  did  in  May,  1880^ 
with  the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament j  and  still  going  on — there 
are  probably  few  people  who  bear  in  mind  all  the  consecutive  stages  of 
the  process  by  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  advanced  his  claim  to  sit  in  the 
House*  The  story  may,  for  the  present  purpose,  be  briefly  summarized 
by  recalling  the  facts  that  when  Mr,  Bradlaugh  was  elected  as  Member 
for  Northampton  at  the  last  General  Election,  he  applied  to  the  Chief 
Clerk  (Sir  Thomas  Ei-skine  May)  to  be  allowed  to  make  an  affirmation 
or  declaration  in  place  of  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  "  in  virtue  of  the 
Evidence  Amendments  Act  of  1869  and  1870.''  The  result  of  this 
request  was,  first,  the  appoinmcut  of  one  Select  Committee,  and  then  of 
another,  the  general  bearing  of  the  Reports  of  both  Committees  being 
that,  though  it  was  their  opioiou  that  an  affirmation  could  not^  in  such 
a  case,  be  substituted  for  the  oath,  yet  it  was,  on  tlie  whole,  expedient  to 
allow  the  affirmation  to  be  made,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  to  have 
its  legality  tested  in  a  court  of  justice.  Thereupon  followed  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  2nd  of  July,  1880,  by  which  ''every  person  returned  as  a 
member  of  the  House  claiming  to  be  a  person  for  the  time  being  by  law 
permitted  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration,  instead  of  taking 
an  oath,  should  henceforth  be  permitted,  without  question,  to  make  and 
subscribe  a  solemn  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Tarliamentary 
Oaths  Act  J  1866,  as  altered  by  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act,  18C8,  subject 
to  any  liability  by  statute/' 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution ,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  made  the  affirmation 
and  took  bis  seat,  but  was  unseated  last  April,  in  consequence  of  a  success- 
ful action  being  brought  against  him  under  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act 
of  1866.  This  Act  imposes  a  penalty  of  £500  on  a  person  who  has  voted 
or  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  without  having  made  and  subscribed 
the  oath  appointed  by  the  Act/'  The  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  which,  in  common  with  the  Court  belowj  disallowed 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's  defence  that  he  was,  under  the  Statutes,  enabled  to 
affirm  instead  of  taking  the  oath.  By  one  of  the  sections  of  the  same 
Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  the  reaidt  of  success  in  the  action  was  to 
render  his  seat "  vacant  as  if  he  was  dead." 

A  new  election  for  Northampton  followed.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  wa» 
re-elected,  and  this  time  presented  himself  in  order  to  take  the  oath 
in  the  way  usual  with  newly-elected  members,  aod  (as  the  report  says) 
**  having  delivered  to  the  clerk  the  writ  accrediting  his  return  for  the 
borougb  of  Northampton,  was  about  to  take  the  usual  oath,  having  been 
handed  the  book  for  that  purpose/'  when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  inter- 
rupting  the   proceedings,  rose  to  address  the  House;  upon  which  tbe 
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Speaker  made  use  of  some  e^tpressions  which  it  is  worth  while  to  record 
precisely  as  given  in  the  Times  of  April  27,  1881: — 

**  I  understand  that  the  right  hon.  gentlemafi  the  member  for  North  Devon 
proposes  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  (louse  on  a  matter  of  form.  1  think  it  right 
to  say,  before  the  right  hon.  baronet  does  so,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Northampton,  having  been  introduced^  has  come  to  the  table  to  take  the  oath 
required  by  law  in  the  accustomed  form.  He  ia  prepared  to  comply  with  every 
provision  of  the  Statute  in  order  to  take  his  seat  in  this  House,  Undoubtedly  a 
proceeding  so  regular  and  tbrmal  oiightj  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be 
continued  without  interruption.  But,  having  regard  to  the  former  resolution  of 
this  HoiLse,  and  to  the  roports  of  its  Committees  in  reference  to  this  matter,  1 
cannot  withhold  from  the  House  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  judgment  upon 
the  new  conditionji  under  which  the  oath  is  now  proposed  to  be  taken." 

Thereupon  followed  the  carrjiug,  by  a  majority  of  33 — 208  members 
voting  the  one  way  and  175  the  other — -of  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc's 
resolution  that^  "  having;  regard  to  the  resolution  of  this  House  on  the 
23rd  of  June  last,  and  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee therein  referred  to,  Mr,  Bradlaug-h  be  not  allowed  to  go  through 
the  form  of  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Statute/* 

From  the  time  of  passing  this  resolution  to  the  end  of  the  Session, 
Mr,  Bradlaugh  repeatedly  attended  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself 
for  sitting  in  the  House  by  taking  the  prescribed  oath,  but  was  on  all 
occasions  prevented,  sometimes  by  the  violent  intervention  of  the  ofiSeers 
of  the  House,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  Speaker,  in  pursuance 
of  the  above  resolution.  Latterly,  in  order  to  prevent  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, he  was  expelled  even  from  the  outer  precincts  of  the  House. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  Mr*  Bradlaugh^s  conduct  in  the 
whole  of  tlicsc  proceedings,  and  as  some  clue  to  unravel  the  strange 
action  of  the  House,  it  is  important  to  notice  two  public  utterances  of 
Mr.  BradlaugVs;  one,  published  by  request  in  the  public  newspapers 
on  ifay  21,  1880,  shortly  after  his  first  election  and  his  expreaaed 
wish  to  avoid  taking  the  oath,  coupled  with  his  request  to  be  allowed 
to  affirm ;  the  other,  contained  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  April  26,  1881,  while  Sir  S.  Northcote's 
resolution  was  still  under  discussion. 

The  first  utterance  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh^s,  on  May  21,  1880,  was  : — 
''  The  oathj  although  to  roe  including  words  of  an  idle  and  meaningless 
ehai'acter,  was  and  is  regarded  by  a  large  number  of  my  fellow-country- 
men as  an  appeal  to  the  Deity  to  take  cognizance  of  their  swearing. 
It  would  have  been  an  act  of  hypocrisy  to  voluntarily  take  this  form  if 
any  other  had  been  open  to  me,  or  to  take  it  without  protest,  as  though 
it  meant  in  my  mouth  any  such  appeal/' 

The  second  utterance  alluded  to,  on  April  26,  1881,  as  reported  in 
the  l^mea  of  April  27,  is  : — "  He  had  stated  before  the  Committee 
that  the  oath  would,  in  the  most  complete  degree,  be  binding  uj)on  his 
honour  and  conscience,  and  maintained  that,  much  a^t  he  valued  the 
right  of  sitting  in  that  House,  he  would  go  through  no  form  of  oath  or 
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declaration  which  was  not  thoroughly  binding  upon  him  as  to  what  it 
expi*esscd»^^ 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  as  to  the  first  of  these  utterances, 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  accidentally  been  placed  in  a  specially 
unfavourable  position  through  the  very  conacicntious  view  which  he 
took  of  the  oath,  and  the  wholly  fortuitous  circumstance  that  the  use 
of  the  affirmation  seemed  to  be  an  alternative,  which  even  comnjendcd 
itself  to  the  House  as  a  possible  escape  from  the  emburrassment,  ilr, 
Bradlaugh  says,  "  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  hypocrisy  to  voluntarily 
take  this  form  if  any  other  had  been  open  to  me,  or  to  take  it  without 
protest/'  One  of  the  main  charges  made  by  the  opponents  of  Mn 
Bradlaugh's  claims  was  that  he  had  at  the  first  requested  to  affirm,  and 
had,  in  fact,  in  accordance  with  the  permissory  resolution  of  the  Housej 
actually  affirmed.  This  waij  treated  as,  ipso  facto,  an  overt  condemnation 
of  himself  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  take  an  oath.  But,  had  this 
path  of  proceeding  by  affirmation  not  been  open  to  him,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  presumed  from  his  conduct  on  his  second  election,  and  from 
the  above-cited  utterances,  that  he  would  have  complied  with  the  form 
of  taking  the  oath  in  a  simple  and  straightforward  way,  though  probably 
accompanying  it  with  some  words  in  order  to  discharge  his  conscience 
from  the  burden  of  a  hypocritical  use  of  language  less  significant  to 
him  than  to  most  others,  and  to  imply  that  none  the  less  the  obligation 
was  equally  binding  on  his  conscience  and  honour. 

Thus,  Mr,  Bradlaugh  has,  by  a  mere  accident — the  serious  conse- 
quences of  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen^ — been  ensnared  in  a  sort 
of  constitutional  trap.  No  honest  man  could  wish  otherwise  than,  as  far 
as  may  be,  to  release  him  from  a  position  like  this,  for  which,  at  all 
events,  he  is  in  no  way  responsible. 


In  reviewing  from  a  constitutional  standpoint  the  critical  circum- 
stances which  surronuded  the  passing  of  the  resolution  which  finally 
precluded  Mr,  Bradlaugh  from  taking  his  seat,  it  is,  fir&t  of  all,  apparent 
that  the  Speaker  took  upon  himself  a  grave  responsibility,  when  he 
allowed  the  ceremony  of  receiving  Mr;  BratilaugVs  oath  to  be  interrupted 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  Sir  S,  Northcote  to  move  a  resolution.  The 
Speaker,  indeed,  recognized  the  cogency  of  the  circumstances  which  alone 
could  justify  so  extreme  a  course ;  yet  certainly,  all  the  later  perplexi- 
ties— and  perplexities  of  the  most  anxious  kind,  the  House  certainly 
found  them — have  sprung  from  the  Speaker's  action  at  this  point,  and 
if  he  was  wrong,  his  zeal  must  be  criticized  as  not  according  to  know- 
ledge. The  Speaker,  it  has  been  asserted,  at  constitutional  crises,  is 
only  the  servant  of  the  House,  having  neither  eyes,  ears,  nor  mouth  but 
theirs.  But  before  ^Vlr.  Bradlaugh  had  completed  the  taking  of  the 
oath,  he  was  in  no  way  within  the  Speaker's  jurisdiction  any  more  than 
any  other  strfinger  who,  for  a  special  purpose,  was  allowed  to  be  within 
the  precincts,    Mr.  Bradlaugli,  like  any  other  stranger  within  or  outside 
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the  precincts  of  the  House,  might  hare  brought  himself  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Home  bj  some  breaeh  of  the  privilege  of  the  House 
or  its  members^  or  by  some  act  of  contempt.  But  tbere  waa  no  pretence 
of  this*  The  Speaker  labours  to  say  how  regular  and  formal  were  all 
the  proceedings  which  were  taking  place.  Yet,  iu  the  middle  of  these 
proceedings  he  allows  a  startling  iDterruption,  followed  by  a  long  debate, 
and  consents  to  become  the  instrumeut  by  which  the  qualifying  oath  is 
never  completed. 

This  leads  to  the  momentous  question  as  to  what  is  the  true  attitude 
of  the  House  and  its  Siieaker  iu  respect  of  the  Parhamentary  Oath. 

There  are  two  aspects,  and  two  aspects  only,  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  can  be  regarded  iu  respect  of  the  administration  to  its  members 
of  the  oath  required  by  law  to  be  taken  by  them  before  sitting  or  voting 
in  the  House.  Tlie  House  is  either  a  "judicial"  body,  which,  for  the 
protection  of  its  own  character,  order,  and  proceedings,  needs  and  obtains 
the  special  securities  contained,  or  supposed  to  he  coutained,  in  the  most 
solemn  of  all  forms  of  assurance;  or  the  House  acts  iu  what  has  been 
called  a  purely  "  raiuistcrial*^  capacity,  and,  wheu  formally  assembled 
with  its  Speaker  in  the  chair,  merely  constitutes  the  court  iu  which  the 
oath  has  to  be  administered,  while  some  one  or  other  of  its  officers  is 
also  nominated  by  law  as  the  instrument  tlirough  whom  the  formal  act 
of  taking  the  oath  is  performed. 

On  the  theory  of  the  House  admioistering  the  oath  iu  a  judicial 
capacity,  where  the  sole  or  primary  purpose  of  the  oath  would  be  the 
guaranteeing  the  trustworthiness  of  the  acts  of  its  members  within  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  it  may  be  fairly  admitted  that  the  House  might 
go  some  way  beyond  merely  witnessing  the  formal  compliance  with  the 
ceremonial,  and  might  on  occasions  criticize  the  demeanour,  the  professed 
intention,  or  the  accompanying  language  which  surrounded  the  outward 
act.  In  default  of  all  such  explicit  qualifying  circumstances  as  might 
throw  suspicion  on  the  presumed  intention  of  the  person  taking  the  oath, 
the  prescribed  form  of  taking  the  oath  is  legally  presumed  of  itself  to 
contain  its  own  guarantees.  In  the  rare  eases  in  which  either  the  oath 
is  objected  to  on  assigned  conscientious  grounds,  or  the  person  about  to 
swear  is  objected  to  by  others  as  *'  incompetent,"  presumably  on  such 
grounds  as  ignorance,  foreign  manners,  or  avowed  opinions^  special  legis- 
lation has  intervened  to  sub&titutc  simple  forms  of  affirmation  or  de- 
claration. But  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  judicial  person  or  court,  when 
receiving  a  statutory  afl&rmation  or  declaration,  would  be  just  as  mtich 
entitled  as  when  administering  an  oatli  to  go  behind  the  formal  recital 
of  the  prescribed  words  and  criticize  the  capacity  and  intention  at  the 
moment  of  the  person  making  the  recital.  Such  a  right  is  inherent  in 
a  judicial  person  or  court  empowered  to  administer  an  oath  ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  among  others,  that  the  privilege  of  a<lministering  an  oath  is 
only  conceded  with  due  deliberation  and  special  precautions,  the  adminis- 
trator being  always  a  strictly  rcspousiblc  official,  and  loosely  constituted 
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todies — such,  for  instance,  as  Coratiiittees  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
having  no  such  power.  When  the  power  is  given  to  a  Commissioner^  to 
Royal  Comniissiona^  or  to  temporary  judicial  commissions  of  inquiry — if 
not  given  by  Statute — it  is  an  act  proceeding  from  the  highest  executive 
authority,  in  pursuance  of  the  special  prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  the 
fountain  of  justice. 

It  n'ill  thus  be  seen  that,  if  it  is  contended  that  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  administers  the  oath  as  a  judicial  body  specially 
empowered  by  law  for  that  purpose,  this  proves  a  greal  deal  too  much. 
It  at  once  opens  out  a  way  to  all  those  irregular  and  irresponsible 
interruptions  from  private  members,  the  apprehension  of  which  is,  no 
-doubt,  one  of  the  grounds  for  only  conceding  the  privilege  of  admi- 
nistering oaths  to  compactly  organized,  specially  iostrncted,  and 
highly  responsible  bodies  of  persons.  Burke  said,  on  a  notable  occa- 
sion, alluded  to  in  the  recent  debates,  that  while  iu  its  legislative 
capacity  the  House  was*  *^  in  most  instances  esteemed  a  wise  body,  in  its 
judicial  capacity  it  had  no  credit,  no  character  at  all."^  This  may  be 
saying  a  little  too  much  for  either  capacity,  but  there  ia  no  doubt  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is,  on  the  above  theory  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  judicial  authority  administering  an  oath,  so  grossly  aud  so 
obviously  unfitted  for  criticizing  the  *^  competeney^^  of  its  own  elected 
members,  that  it  is  no  extreme  presumption  to  suggest  that  it  has  never 
been  a  doctrine  of  the  Constitution,  or  intended  by  the  Legislature,  that 
it  should  attempt  to  exercise  such  judicial  functions  at  all. 

The  more  the  true  nature,  history,  aiul  purpose  of  the  oath  are 
considered,  the  more  conclusive  this  presumption  becomes* 

In  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  found  to  have  more  aud  more  firm 
basis  for  his  assertion  in  the  House,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1880 ; 
"  First  of  all,  if  the  House  has  any  jurisdiction  beyond  providing  that 
a  certain  formal  duty  be  performed,  it  is  a  jurisdiction  which  has  never 
been  exercised,  and  which  I  believe  it  would  be  most  impolitic  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  exercise.  Secondly,  the  more  I  look  at  the  case 
the  stronger  appears  to  me  to  be  the  arguments  which  go  to  prove  that,  in 
the  essence  of  the  law  and  the  constitution,  the  House  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion at  all." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  substantiating  his  view  as  to  the  purely  ministerial 
|>08ition  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  administration  of  an 
-oath  to  a  newly-elected  member,  alluded  to  the  original  practice  in 
Queen  ElizabctVs  reign,  long  persisted  in»  of  administering  the  oaths 
through  the  niediuni  only  of  the  Lord  Steward  (a  representative  of 
the  Crown  on  its  purely  executive  side)  and  his  deputies. 

The  actual  circumstances,  as  described  by  the  old  authorities  on 
Parliamentary  practice,  enforce  this  argument  still  more  strongly  than  does 
the  bare  statement  of  the  facts  as  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech, 

Tlie  following  quotation  is  from  an  old  law-book  on  "The 
Original  Institution,  Power,  and  Jurisdiction  of  Parliaments,^^  purport- 
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iDg  to  be  a  '^manuscript  of  the  late  Judge  Hales/*  and  dated  1707, 
The  work  contains  little  more  than  a  coUcctiou  of  tersely  reported 
precedents,  or  rather  curt  notes,  with  dates  and  margitial  references 
exteoding  back  to  Edward  TII/s  time,  and  even  earlier. 

Under  the  head  *' Taking  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy/'  and  with  the 
marginal  reference  "  8  Elhr."  it  is  said  : — 

'*  '  **  The  lirat  motion  of  taking  of  the  oath  there,  it  waB  the  first  day  taken  by  the 
Speaker^  the  next  by  the  Clerk  and  Serjeant,  and  declared  by  the  Vicc'Chnnd>erlain 
that  the  Queen  had  api.»ointed  the  Comptroller  to  t**(ke  tlie  oath  of  the  Knights 
iind  Biijgessea  as  the  Lord  Steward  had  for  that  purpose. 

**  During  the  sermon,  the  Lord  Clinton,  Lord  Admiral,  accotnpanyed  with 
divers  of  the  Privy-Cotincil,  came  into  the  Commonsj  House  of  Parliament,  and 
there  in  presence  of  a  great  nnmber  of  Knights  and  Bnrgesses  sig^nified  that  he 
was  appointed  by  tlie  Queen,  which  was  testified  by  the  Privy-Council  there;  he 
appuinled  five  of  the  Privy-Council  his  deputies  for  ministering  the  oath,  and 
upon  that  the  said  Lord  Steward  and  his  deputies  ministered  the  oath ;  which 
finished,  the  sermon  ended,  and  tlie  Commons  rojKiired  into  the  Parliament 
Chamber  to  the  Queen." 

With  the  marginal  reference  "  8  May,  14  Eiiz,/'  it  is  said: — 

**  Tlie  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Admiriil  of  Eogland,  aj>pointed  Lord  Steward  for  the  time^ 
eame  to  the  Commons  House,  aecompanj^ed  with  four  of  the  Privy-Council,  and 
there  niiniatered  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy,  and  made  the  said  four  his  Dejiuties, . .  » " 

In  a  still  earlier  treatise  on  '*  The  Ancient  Method  and  Manner  of 
holding  Parliaments  in  England/*  dated  1675,  by  one  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Erskinc  Jlay^s  predecessors,  '^Henry  Elsynge,  Esq.,  sometime  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament/^  it  is  said,  under  the  head  *'  of  the  first  day's  appearance"  : — 
*'  Now,  since  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Commons  tiike  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  ;  and  since  the  third  year  of  King  James,  thi?y  takti  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  also,  which  the  Lord  Steward  administers  unto  them,  and  appoints 
certain  of  them  his  deputies^  to  give  the  same  unto  the  rest." 

No  clearer  case  could  be  made  out  for  the  assertion  that  during  at 
least  all  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth 
and  tlic  fifth  year  of  Anne  (that  is,  nearly  150  years)  notwithstanding  the 
constitutional  and  ixjlitical  changes,  the  two  revolutions,  and  the  succes- 
sive reeastinga  of  essential  part^  of  the  constitution,  the  practice  and 
theory  relating  to  the  administering  of  oaths  to  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  absolutely  uniform.  It  was  purely  an  excctitive  act 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  individual  members  of  the  House 
certain  securities  solely  concerning  the  protection  of  the  established 
religion,  and  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
House  of  Commons  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  it  does  not  seem  from 
the  above  citations  that  it  was  even  formally  assembled  at  the  time  tlie 
oaths  were  being  taken. 

If  this  be  so,  during  all  this  period,  such  an  interruption  as  that 
made  by  Sir  Stafford  Northeote,  and  permitted  by  the  Speaker,  would 
have  been  simply  im|>ossible. 

The  contention,  then,  that  the  functions  of  the  Hotise  of  Commons 
on  the  occasion  of  the  oath  being  administered   are  now  judicial^  and 
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not  mioistcrial  in  the  sense  above  described,  must  be  that  a  consti- 
tutiouat  change  of  no  insignificant  character  has  affected  the  House  of 
Comraous  between  the  reign  of  Anne  and  the  present  time ;  and  that 
the  results  of  that  change  are  formally  expressed  in  the  recent  Statutes, 
which  prescribe^  among  other  things,  that  the  Parliamentary  oaths  shall 
be  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair.  It 
must  be  argued  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  recently  assumed  the 
character  of  an  oath-administering  authority  which  it  never  had 
before^  and  such  as  has  been  in  no  other  case  conceded  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  any  authority  not  composed  of  strictly  asccrtainerl  ingredients, 
firmly  coherent,  and  legally  responsible.  This  transformation  of  the 
House  of  Comraous  must  have  been  carried  on  during  a  period  in 
which  no  resolution  or  serious  constitutional  change,  other  than  a 
popular  modification  of  the  House  itself,  has  taken  place,  and  when 
every  other  change  in  the  law  relating  to  test  oaths  has  been  in  the 
uniform  direction  of  simplifying  the  modes  of  their  administration,  and 
removing  possibilities  of  importunity  or  embarrassment  from  the  con- 
sciences of  persons  called  upon  to  take  them*  The  supposition  is  toa 
incredible  or  absurd  to  be  worth  pursuing  further  to  its  consequences. 

To  all  these  general  arguments  it  is  to  be  added  that  no  words  what- 
erer  in  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  of  1866,  which,  with  its  later 
amendments,  contain  the  sole  written  enactments  now  applicable  to  the 
sabject^  countenance  the  notion  of  any  transfer  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  of  the  existence  in  that  House,  of  any  authority  to 
adjudicate  on  the  capacity  or  competency  of  its  membei*s  to  take  the 
oath  ;  and  that  the  preamble  of  the  Statute  points  only  to  the  duties 
incumbent  on  members,  and  not  to  any  duty,  new  or  old,  incumbent  on 
the  House — the  words,  with  those  of  the  first  clause,  being,  *^  Whereas^ 
it  is  expedient  that  one  uniform  oath  should  be  taken ;  be  it  therefore 
enacted,  that  the  oath  to  be  subscribed  by  members  on  taking  their 
seats,  shall  be  in  the  terms  following. ^^  The  whole  Statute  continues  to 
speak  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  member  taking  his  seat,  and  of 
his  liability  for  neglect,  and  of  the  modes  of  punishing  neglect  through 
an  action  in  a  Court  of  Law,  It  coti tains  not  a  word  bearing  on  any 
conceivable  right  or  duty  of  the  House  in  the  matter,  except  that  the 
occasion  and  place  of  taking  the  oath  shall  be  that  of  a  formal  sitting 
of  the  full  House  ;  and  that  the  Hotise  may^ — -for  purposes,  presumably,  of 
its  own  couvenience — by  standing  orders — not  {be  it  noticed)  by  extempo- 
raneous, tt^/  hominem  resolutions — make  certain  definitely  limited  variations 
in  the  detailed  and  external  formalities  of  the  oath,  of  the  like  kind  as,  in 
other  matters,  Statutes  often  leave  to  be  made  by  all  sorts  of  special 
executive  authorities,  such  as  a  Privy  Council  Board,  the  Head  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  or  the  municipal  authorities  of  a  Borough »  Every 
argument  points  conclusively  one  way,  and  one  way  only :  that  in 
this  matter  of  actually  administering  the  Parliamentary  oath,  the  law 
is  face  to  face  with  the  member  about  to  take  his  seat ;  and  while  it 
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does  its  utmost,  by  threats  of  piinishmtint,  to  prevent  the  oath  being 
evaded  in  cases  where  no  special  statutory  substitute  is  provided,  a&d 
invites  all  persous  to  co-operate  in  ioflictiDg  the  punishment,  leaves  the 
House  of  Commons  wholly  on  one  side,  only  incidentally  recognizing  it 
as  providing  the  time,  place,  and  outward  formalities  at  and  amid^ 
which  the  oath  may  and  mui»t  be  taken. 

If  these  reasonings  be  sound,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  unwelcome 
<:oDelusion  that  a  gross  constitutional  outrage  has  beea  committed,  b^ 
means  of  a  chance  combination  of  a  number  of  pci^sons,  swayed^  it  would 
appear  from  the  reports,  mainly  by  a  variety  of  strong  feelings  and  per- 
sonal antipathies*    It  must  be  reluctantly  admitted,  too,  in  disparageraent 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  capable  officers  the  House  has  ever  had, 
that  this    combination    was   supported  by   the    Speaker,  who   seriously 
misapprehended  his  duties,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  imple- 
ment of  a  casual,  tumultuous,  and  tyrannical  majority,  instead  of  insist- 
ing on  his  true  character  as  the    organ   of  the  whole   House,  fully  aad 
solemnly  accoutred  with    all   its  traditions,  laws,  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities. 

It  is  from  shame  at   this    false  step   which  has  been  taken  that  tlie 
difficulty  of  undoing  the  past  without  plenary  confession  of  its  mistake 
is  felt  by  the  House.     The  relations  of  the  House  to  the  constitueacv  al* 
Northampton,  and  to  the  whole  electoral  body,  have  become  anomalous, 
and  must  be  brought   into  conformity   with  the   requirements  of  tho 
•constitution  if  the  form  of  representative  government  is  to  be  maintained 
It  is  chiUFs  play  for  the  House  to  put  itself  at  once  against  the  law  an 
against  the  will  and  sentiments  of  the  people  when  fully  enlightened 
to  the  state  of  the  law.     The  House  of  Commons,  though  possessing  t^i^ 
aggregate  unity  and  continuity,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  other  corponitio 
can  pretend,  is,  in  its  composition,  as  mobile   and  fluctuating  as  aaj^ 
assembly  could  be,  having  such  peculiar  responsibilities  as  are  cast  upoi^i 
it.      Nevertheless,  it  is  only  in  moments  of  very  heated  excitement  tb»^ 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  act  as  if  they  wei 
indifferent  to  the  lasting  character  of  their  House,  or  hope  to  find 
mean  subterfuge  for  their  illegal  acts  in  the  consciousness  of  their  o^ 
individual  unacconntability  in  the  future.    It  was  a  blow  to  the  eharac^^^ 
<jf  representative  assemblies  all  OATr  the  worhl  when,  thirteen  yearn  af^^ 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  John  Wilkes  i  ^ 
capable  of  re-election,  the  original  resolution  was,  by  a  fre&h  resolutiC^ 
ordered  to  be  *'*  expunged  from  the  Journals  of  the  House,*'  as  being  **  st^- 
versivc  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Electors  of  the  kingdon: 

It  is  not  worth  while  lingering  long  over  the  question  whether,  supposir 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  called  upon  (as  they  were  not)  to  super- 
intend, as  a  judicial  body,  the   administration  of  the  oath,  the  grounci^- 
upon  which  Mr.  Brad  laugh  was  rejected  were  sound,  from  a  purely  leg^^ 
point  of  view.     It  may  be  that,  if  he  had  appeared  in  a  court  of  juatic 
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und  offered  to  take  an  oatli^  liis  public  utterances  on  the  Dmoe,  as 
distinguished  from  the  humaiii  obligation  of  an  oath  ivould  have  furnished 
ground,  in  the  judge's  opinion,  for  cross-examination  as  to  his  belief  in 
a  God,  and  in  a  condition  of  rewards  and  punishments,  either  in  this 
workl  or  another.  He  might,  in  consequence  of  his  answers,  have  been 
objected  to  as  '*  incompetent/'^  and  he  would  thereupon  have  given  his 
evidence  (as,  he  says,  on  such  occasions  he  habituallj  has  given  it)  in 
one  of  the  other  ways  substituted  by  Statute.  The  mere  fact,  by  the 
way,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  unable  to  conduct  such  a  cross- 
examining  process  niiglit,  of  itself,  cast  doubt  upon  its  claim  to  affect  a 
judicial  cburactcr ;  and  there  is  reason  to  bc4ieve  that  the  executive 
officer  himself  who  administers  the  oath,  whether  he  be  (as  in  old  times) 
the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord  Admiral,  and  their  deputies  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  (as  now)  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House,  or  whoever  is  from 
time  to  time  designated  bv  the  terms  of  the  Statute,  or  by  a  Standing 
Order  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Statute,  to  receive  the  oath,  might 
properly  take  means,  then  and  there,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  words 
of  the  oath  being  understood,  and  its  divine  obligation  admitted.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  pci'sons  who  woukl  deny  this  right,  but  it  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  the  act  of  w^iat  is  called  administering  the  oath.  The 
opponents  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  claims  made  a  great  deal  of  this  fact, 
though  it  really  serves  them  very  little.  The  House  neither  proceeded 
with  the  regularity  of  a  judicial  body,  nor  with  the  calm  indifference 
and  impartiality  of  ministerial  functionaries  in  attendance  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  validity  to  an  act  of  a  purely  ceremonial  kind.  The 
House  mixed  two  functions,  the  judicial  and  the  dciiberativc,  together, 
availing  itself  of  one  or  the  other,  or  of  both,  as  might  best  seem  to  suit 
at  the  moment.  In  a  judicial  capacity  they  affected  to  cross-examine 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  by  hearing  an  explanation  of  his  views  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  then  rejecting  bis  oath.  As  a  political  and  deliberative 
assembly  they  entered  into  a  protracted  and  inflammatory  discussion, 
the  result  of  which  is  fully  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  which  ignores  the  judicial  claims  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  this  class  of  business.  The  House  first  interposed  as  judges  ; 
then  one  and  another  of  its  members,  seizing  the  occasion,  argued  as 
only  rival  demagogic  politicians  stirred  by  religious  antipathies  can  argue. 
Admitting  then,  for  the  present  purpose,  that  Mr  Bradlaugh,  with 
his  views,  might  be  legally  prevented  from  taking  the  Parliamentary 
Oath,  however  mistimed  and  mistaken  were  the  actual  modes  resorted  to 
for  preventing  him  from  taking  it,  the  present  position  of  things  must  be 
distinctly  looked  in  the  face — that  is,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who 
are  at  present  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  reason  solely  of 
their  rehgious  belief.  It  is  far  better  to  give  up,  once  for  all,  the  worth- 
less discussion  as  to  whether  the  act  of  taking  the  Parliamentary  oath 
implies  the  recognitioa  of  a  religious  obligation,  or  whether  the  religious 
B&nctioo  is  only  "  surplusage,"  and  added,  as  lawyers  say,  pro  majore 
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cmdekl,  while  the  true  sanctions  are  the  same  as  attaeh  to  a  statutory  affir-    \  - 
roation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  forins  of  assurance — that  of  oaili,    L 
and  that  of  affirmation — exist  side  by  side,  and  that>  in  practice,  as  irell    H 
as  in  legislative  nsage,  an  important  distinction  has  been  drawn  hetwecti    H 
the  use  of  the  two  forms  rci^pectively.      The  one  form   has  been  made    H 
applicable  only  to  persons  who  (according  to  the  law  as  settled  in  repeated    H 
judicial  decisions)  believe  in  a  God^  and  iti  His  exercidng  penal  jurisdictifm    ■ 
against  liars  and  "  covenant  breakers^'  in  this  world  or  the  next.    The    ■ 
other  form  has  been  extended  to  such  persons  as  for  eonscientious  reasons    H 
object  to  the  form  of  the  oatb,  or  to  the  ceremonies  attending  the  act  of    ■ 
taking  it,  and  to  persons  objected  to  on  the  grounds  of  incompeteace,    I 
or  themselves  ohjecting  witbout    reason   assigned.     It  was  clearly  ajid    I 
decisively  established  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,*  affirming  the  jud^ent    ■ 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in   Clarke  v.  Bradlaugh,  that  the  benefit    I 
of  the  statutes  for  relieving  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice  from  the  oMi-     1 
gation  of  taking  an  oath,   eveti   though   they    belonged  to  none  of  the     i 
religious  denominations  to  which   previous  relieving  statutes  extended,     \ 
did  not  go  further  than  the  precise  class  of  persons  designated;  aad 
that   Members  of    Parliament    are  among  the   classe-s  of   persons  not 
benefited    by    any    of   the    relieving   Statutes.       It    is    impossible  to 
resist  the    cogency  of    the    considerations    urged  by    all  the   judges, 
who  certainly  entertained  the  arguments  urged  the  other  way  in  a  most 
broad   and  dispassionate  spirit.     In   the  words   of  Lord  Justice  Luslir 
''  there  is  not   the  slightest   doubt  that  the  only  persons  who  are  per- 
mitted  in   the  House  of  Commons  to  make  an   affirmation   instead  of 
takiDg  an  oath,  are  those  classes  of  persons  who  by  previous  Acts  o* 
Parliament  have  been  permittedj  on  all  occasiom  and  at  ail  limes,  throvjfh- 
otft  the  United  Kifigdom,  to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of  taking  an  oatb- 

The  Evidence   Amendments  Acts,    on  which   reliance  was  placed  by 
Mr.   Bradlaugh,  did  not  apply   to  Scotland,  and   Lord  Justice  Brani' 
weirs  doubts  on  this   point   add    another   conclusive  argument  adver?^ 
to  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  legal  claims  in  the   present  state  of  the  law,     B^ 
said,  *'  It  seems  to  me  extremely  difficult  to  suppose  that   the  Impe^^ 
Legislature^  which  has  made  a  law  aticcting  English  and  Irish  tribua^'^*' 
nevertheless  has  incidentally   passed  an  enactment    with  respect  to   ^^ 
English    law    of  evidence    and    English     tribunals,   which  affects 
Imperial  Legislature,   even  as  to  the  ease  of  a  member  representing 
Scotch  constituency/* 

Thus,  the  only  outlook  is  fresh  legislation  for  the  extension  to 
occasions  whatever,  including  those  of  Members  of  Parliament  about 
take  their  scats,  of  the  benefit  of  the  relieviug  Statutes  which  now  app^^ 
only  to  the  occasion  of  giving  evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Lo^^ 
Justice  Bramwell,  in  the  case  just  citetl,  himself  held  that  Xi^ 
Parliatnentary  Oaths  Act,  which,  with  its  later  Anicudments,  prescrib^^ 
the  present  form  of  oath  and  the  mode  of  administering  it,  contein^ 
plates  not  only  the  present  existence,  but  the  coming  into  cxistenc 
*  "  Law  ^epo^t^'"  L.B.,  Part  viL,  p,  33. 
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oi  classes   of  persons  who  on  ail  occasions  are  permitted  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  instead  of  taking  an  oatb. 

It  will  hardly  be  upheld  as  a  mutter  of  deliberate  policy,  even  in  the 
most  select  recesses  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  closing  of  this 
centnry  is  to  be  signalized  by  overtly  setting  up  a  newly-invented 
Parliamentary  test,  which  would  be  fouml  to  be  in  its  operation  more 
irreligious,  more  tyrannical,  and  more  fraught  with  immoral  conso- 
quences  than  all  the  rest  which  have  been,  one  after  another,  swept 
away.  When  ouce  attention  has  been  fully  aroused  to  the  iniquitous 
operatioDj  as  a  test,  of  an  antiquated  form  of  words,  to  maintain  the  form 
is  to  enact  the  test  for  the  first  time.  The  form  is  first  found  to  he  a 
teat,  when,  owing  to  a  new  growth  of  opiniou,  an  old  form  hitherto 
insignificant,  and  believed  to  be  harmless,  is  found  to  exclude  the  persons 
otherwise  inadmissible.  Thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  refuge  in  a 
supposed  claim  to  keep  things  as  they  are.  To  uphold  the  old  form 
by  desisting  from  effectual  legislation  is  consciously  and  actively  to 
re*enact  it.  Henceforth  it  will,  and  mast,  be  known  far  and  wide, 
either  that  a  certain  form  of  religious  belief  is  a  condition  sine  quit  non 
for  taking  a  scat  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  or  it  is  not. 
It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  lines  a  debate  on  this  subject  may  take, 
because  the  persecuting  spirit  which  simulates  devotion  is  too  old  a 
foe  for  any  historical  student  to  be  ignorant  of  its  devices, 

Mr.  Ncwdcgate  has  already  given  hints  in  the  House  about  "  the 
fool  who  has  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,^^*  and  Sir  H.  Tyler, 
the  Conservative  SLP.  for  Harwich,  has  spoken  about  "the  present 
occasion  as  an  opportunity  for  those  who  were  on  the  side  of  Atheiam, 
irreligion,  and  immorality  to  vote  in  one  direction/^  Well  did  Burke 
^prophesy  of  such  in  the  warning  language  : — 

"  From  what  I  have  observed,  it  is  pride,  arrogancr*,  and  a  Bpirit  of  domina- 
tion, and  not  a  hi^oted  spirit  of  religion,  tliat  Iihs  caused  and  kept  up  theso  oppres* 
aive  Statutes,  1  am  sure  I  have  kriowii  tliose  who  have  oppressed  Pupists  in 
their  civil  rights,  exceedingly  indulgetU  to  them  in  their  religious  ceremonies, 
and  who  really  wished  Uiem  to  continue  Catholics,  in  order  to  furnish  pretences 
ibr  oppression.  These  men  never  s/iiv  a  man  (by  converting)  escape  out  of  their 
power,  but  with  grudging  and  regret.  I  have  known  men,  of  whom  I  am  not 
uncharitable  in  saying  (though  they  are  dead)  that  they  would  htive  become 
Papists  in  order  to  oppress  Protestants,  if,  being  Protestants,  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  oppress  Papists.  It  is  injustice,  and  not  a  mistaken  conscience,  that 
has  been  the  principle  of  persecution,  at  least  as  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  my 
observation.'*! 

It  was  said  above  that  the  new  theistic  test  is  more  objectionable  and 
obnoxious  than  all  the  previous  tests  which^  one  after  another,  have 
been  abolished. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  serious  disparagement  to  orthodox  Christianity  to 
retain  a  theistic,  while  abolishing  a  Christian  test*  Those  who  are  the 
firmest  adherents  of  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  Christian  ortho- 

•  Ti mo,  June  23,  ISSO. 

t  Burke  :  *'  A  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland  on  tlie  PenaJ  Laws  against  Roman  Catholics/' 
JUD,  1782. 
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doxy — including  in  this  somewhat  vague  term  the  tenets  of  the  Trmtty  I 
and  the  Incarnation — shonld  be  the  first  to  resist  a  broad  practical  di»*  I 
tinctioH  being  drawn  of  the  greatest  publicity  and  political  importancel 
between  a  belief  in  God  and  a  belief  in  Christ — between  the  adinissioft| 
of  a  Jew  and  the  admission  of  an  Atheist,  For  the  first  time  in  thei 
history  of  Parliament^  Christ  and  God  are  to  be  set  np  in  oppositioD  to] 
each  otber^  and  the  conflicts  of  early  Arianism  in  Alexandria  and  Con-I 
stantinople  in  the  fourth  century  are  to  be  re-enacted  in  London  in  ttej 
ninetecoth.  This  is  no  rhetorical  estimate  of  the  direct  and  obTiottt' 
consequences  involved  in  retaining  a  theistic  and  abolishing  a  Christian 
test.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  theistic  test  has,  time  out  of  mindj  pre* 
vailed  in  courts  of  justicCj  the  instant  reply  is  that  the  argument  coft-  . 
futes  itselfj  inasmuch  as  where  there  has  been  continuous  usage,  there 
has  been  no  contradiction ;  and  consequently  no  public  antithesis  li 
twecn  one  Person  in  the  Trinity  and  another.  But  the  argument  itJcU 
comes  badly  from  the  mouths  of  those  orthodox  Christians  who  would 
draw  a  distinction  between  Parliamentary  and  all  other  oaths»  on  tlMj 
ground  that  Members  of  Parliament  are  concerned  with  questions  re^ 
lating  to  national  religion  in  a  way  no  other  persons  are  to  whai 
relieving  Statutes  have  been  extended. 

This,  however,  is  at  the  best  but  an  argument  ad  hominem, 

A  more  general  objection  to  the  theistic  test  is  that  it  cannot  ba 
presumably  justified  by  any  reference  to  special  national  institution 
which  might  be  supposed  likely  to  suffer  detriment  at  the  hands  oi 
persons  alien  to  them  in  sentiment.  Such  has  always  been  the  dcfcoi 
of  the  persecuting  laws  which,  at  one  time  and  another,  excluded  Roma 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Nonconformists,  and  Jews  from  sitting  and  voting 
in  the  House.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  persons  who  b&vi 
peculiar  speculative  views  on  providence,  the  creation,  and  the  govfrn" 
ment  of  man  and  the  world  are  likely  to  be  more  inimical  to  any  pecnlia* 
national  institutions  than  avowed  opponents  of  the  Established  Chiirc^ 
consistent  dcnicrs  of  all  that  constitutes  the  essential  facts  and  doctrift' 
of  Christianity,  and  those  who  owe  their  highest  spiritual  allegiance 
a  visible  authority  outside  the  Queens's  dominions  and  in  no  way  sabj* 
to  her  authority. 

There  remains  then  to  be  encountered  an  undefiued  belief  that  persC»^ 
who  have  adopted  a  negative  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  the  existed 
of  a  Supreme  Being  arc  ipso  fa  do  condemned  as  unfit  to  be  legislate 
But  why  ?  It  is  not  now  seriously  contended  that  they  are  more  flagitic 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  own  lives,  or  more  indifferent  to  i 
morality  of  others.  It  is  scarcely  pretended  that  they  are  necessar 
less  intelligent  and  well*informcd  than  average  mcmbei's  of  Parliame 
Nor  is  it  said  in  so  many  words  that  some  standard  of  intelligence 
morality  ought  to  he  applied  to  an  elected  member  different  from  wi 
he  has  had  to  abide  by  in  appealing  to  a  constituency. 

The  truth  is  that  the   peculiar  infamy  attaching   in   some  peopli 
minds  to  the  profession  of  atheistic  opinions  is  the  legacy  of  one  of 
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most  dead  ami  irreligious  jjeriods  in  the  history  of  English  Christianity 
— that  is,  part  of  the  eighteenth  ceiitiiry.  Churchmanship  had  beeu 
degraded  to  the  coldest  of  respectable  formaHsras ;  Christianity  was 
almost  cxpiriug  in  the  course  of  its  hazardous  passage  from  the  charge 
the  Puritans  to  that  of  the  Methodists,  Morality  and  public  spirit 
were  betaking  themselves  to  a  precarious  refuge  in  the  breasts  of 
fpcculatiTe  philosophers  and  political  reformers.  There  was  just 
enough  reminisceuee  of  religion  in  Churchmen  and  Christians  to 
abominate  all  who  competed  with  themselves  to  be  religious  leaders  of 
the  people.  The  outburst  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  century  against 
lU  existing  ties,  whether  religious,  political,  or  social,  finally  welded 
together  in  a  fixed  association  the  deniers  of  a  God,  the  opponents  of  a 
monarchy,  and  the  reckless  rccoustrnctors  of  society.  From  that  time 
the  terra  "Atheist*'  simply  meant  the  advocates  of  what  was  mysteriously 
tnd  indefinitely  vicious,  and  was  synonymous  with  a  social  outcast. 

So  far  as  it  was  attempted  to  justify  this  sentiment,  it  was  alleged  that 

tbe  sole  ground  and  sanction  of  morality  was  the  apprehension  of  punish- 

Dient  for  wrong-doing  in  another  world.     If  this  sanction  were    with- 

^wn,  all   morality    must  be   unstrung ;  and  the  disbeliever  in  such  a 

section  was  left  without  other  restraints  which  could  be  counted  upon  as 

<>^  practical  avail*     The  improvement  of  moral  science,  the  recovery  of 

Cliristian    belief,  the    spread    of    speculative    habits    of   thought,   the 

lengthening  from  within  of  all  that  is  really  vital  in  English  Chnrch- 

*iui&hip,  have  re^luced  the  quantity  of  professed  Atheistic  opinions  to 

practical  insignificance,  and  have  brought  down   such  opinions   to   the 

^mmonplace  level  of  a  vast  number  of  other  exceptional  and  somewhat 

Acentric  tenets.     To   place    a  new   and    special  bar  against  them   is 

to    give  them  an  abnormal  prominence  which  must  instantly  rally  to 

their   side    all    those    who    would    vindicate    a    right    to    absolutely 

^arestmined  mental  freedom.     There  arc  no  problems  on  which  it  is 

^^^T^  difficult  for   a  speculative   thinker   to  formulate  his  views  satis^ 

factorily   to  himself  than  those  of  Creation   and   of  a  Personal  God. 

There    are    moments    of    reflection    when    every    alternative    solution 

'Oust  he  bravely  faced,  even  the  one  which  involves  absolute  negation 

**^  doubt.      It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  utterly  unfettered  liberty  of 

^^*'ght,  if  at  all,  that  an  inquirer  or  doubter  can,  apart  from  a  simple 

^*^^ptance  of  a  lievealed  Creed,  work  his  way  out  of  darkness  into 

J^ut ;  and  even  when  he  has  reached  tlie  uttermost  point  of  assurance, 

^  may  fail  to  give  reasons  which  would  satisfy  another,  and  even  may 

^^e  again  and  again  to  doubt  his  own  conclusions.      In  the  case  of  a 

.  ^8te  soul  it  is  a  flagitioos   and  grossly  irreligious  act  to  attempt,  by 

*^tis  or  menaces,  to  precipitate  and  force  into  non-natural  directions 

^^tical,  so  sacred,  and  so  soul-searching  a  process  as  this.      Where  the 

.  ^^pt  is  erected  into  a  national  policy,  it  can  only  tend  to  bring  about 

,    ^  death  of  theological  thought  and  of  genuine  religion  itself,  and  must 

stLigmatized  as  nothing  less  than  a  crime  against  the  religious  nature 

**^aa.  Sui.i-iiO^   K'svo^* 
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^VTEW  ZEALAND  is  about  forty  years  old  a^  a  British  Colony,. 
JLj  and  during  that  period  at  least  a  thousand  books  and  pamphlets 
and  some  tons  of  official  documents  have  been  printed  concerning  it. 
It  may  therefore^  at  first  sight,  seem  improbable  that  any  new  thing 
should  rcmaio  to  be  said  of  the  country,  its  history,  or  its  prospects. 

But  all  who  have  visited  ''  New  Countries  '^  know  !iow  rapid  are 
the  changes — social  and  industrial — to  which  they  are  subject.  The 
New  Zealand  of  to-day  is  not  only  very  ditfercnt  from  the  New 
Zealand  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642,  or  that  first  governed  by 
Captain  Hobson  in  IBM),  but  even  from  the  New  Zealand  of  three 
years  ago.  The  processes  both  of  growth  and  of  decay  work 
revolutions  there,  wliieh  England  can  scarcely  appreciate.  It 
is  not  only  that  Europeans  increase  and  multiply,  but  that  the 
native  population  decays*  Tlie  Moa  has  passed  away  and  the  Maori  is* 
following  him.  The  native  forest-trees  give  place  to  Eurojjcan 
products.  Even  the  rivers  shift  their  courses.  So  that  the  natural 
historian  has  almost  yearly  a  tale  as  new  to  tell  as  the  economist  and 
the  politician.  And  where  you  have  two  races  existing  or  attempting 
to  exist  side  by  side,  the  ordinary  rate  of  progress  is  liable  to  be 
checked  or  accelerated  by  causes  which  in  old  settled  communities  are 
unknown.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  an  English- 
man who  has  spent  three  or  four  months  in  New  Zealand,  free  from  all 
business  engagements,  should  excuse  himself  for  addiug  a  contribution 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  present  position  of  the 
Colony, 

I  landed  at  Auckland,  on  the  Hth  November,  1880,  and  embarked 
at  the  ^'Bluff,'^  on  the  12th  of  March,  1881,  and  the  intervening 
period  was    (with    the    exception  of  a  three  weeks'  trip  to  Norfult 
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IslaBd)  occupied  in  exploring  varioua  portions  of  the  North  and  South 
Islands  of  New  Zealand.  All  I  aim  at  in  these  pages  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Colony;  in  its  political, 
fioaneialj  industrialj  and  educational  aspects.  If  I  omit  any  pictorial 
descriptions  of  its  natural  beauties — of  Milford  Somid^  of  Rotomahana, 
or  the  Hot  Lakes^  it  is  because  they  have  been  abundantly  illustrated 
elsewhere. 

There  are^  perhaps^  few  countries  in  which  first  impressions  are  so 
often  contradicted  by  subsequent  experience  as  in  New  Zealand.  The 
visitor  who  supposes  that  the  country  is  one  homogeneous  whole,  and 
has  not  realized  the  distinctions  of  North  and  South,  and  the  contrasts 
between  the  products,  climatCj  and  population  of  each,  soon  finds  his 
mistake.  He  may  have  known  perhaps  that  he  ia  visiting  a  region 
equal  in  area  to  the  British  Isles,  and  extending  over  14-  degrees  of 
latitude,  bet  he  has  yet  to  learu  that  between  the  North  Cape  and 
Invercargillj  there  are  diversities  far  more  striking  than  between  John 
O'G mat's  and  the  Land's  End.  He  is  repeatedly  asked  both  during 
his  travels,  and  after  his  return,  ^'  How  do  yon  like  New  Zealand?  "  a 
question  to  which  he  finds  it  quite  as  difficult  to  frame  a  concise  reply 
as  if  he  were  asked  how  he  liked  Europe  or  America.  For  though  a 
population  no  larger  than  that  of  Liverpool  is  spread  over  an  area 
equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  this  half  million  of  people  now  present 
every  variety  of  aspect  and  condition  possible  in  a  self-governing  natioa 
on  tbe  largest  scale. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  surprising  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  Colony  should 
have  contrived  in  forty  years  to  attain  to  an  annual  export  of  more  than 
i^6,000jO0O  sterling  in  value  of  its  own  produce,  nor  that  it  should  be 
able  to  scrape  together  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  £4,000,000 ;  but  it 
startles  even  an  Englishman  to  be  told  that  this  infant  dependency  has  so 
far  emulated  parental  extravagance  as  to  have  piled  up  already  a  national 
debt  of  nearly  .£30,000,000  sterling. 

In  New  Zealand,  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  burning  question 
of  the  day  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Land,  its  tenure  and  its  owner- 
ship. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  perhaps  most  convenient  that  I  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  briefly  review  the  actual  position  of  ailairs  in  the  Colony 
in  reference  to  the  Land,  New  Zealand  contains  about  Gl'jOOO^OOO  of 
acres,  of  which  (after  deduetiug  about  )iO,000,000  of  forest,  lakes, 
mountains,  and  worthless  country)  there  remain  about  44,000,000  fit 
for  pasture  or  tillage.  Of  this  4I-,000,000  acres,  16,000,000  stiil 
belong  to  the  Maoris  or  their  assignees,  14,000,000  have  been  sold  by 
the  Government  to  Europeans,  leaving  a  residue  of  about  14,*MJO,000 
acres  still  available  for  sale  and  settlement  by  the  State,  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  (say  about  1^,000,000  acres)  is  now  held,  on  terminable 
pasture  licenses,  by  nine  hundred  "  squatters, ^^ 

Although  since  the  consolidation  of  the  nine  Provinces  of  New  Zealand 
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into  one  Federal  Governmetit  in  1876,  the  administration  of  the  terri- 
torial revenue  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  central  Government,  the 
systems  and  terros  of  sale  in  the  different  land  districts  still  vary.  By 
the  Land  Act  of  1879  (repealing  fifty-seven  previous  Land  Acts)  the 
Colony  was  divided  into  ten  Land  Districts^ — viz.,  Auckland,  Taranaki, 
Hawkes's  Bay,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Otago, 
Southland,  and  Westland.  The  unsold  Crown  Lands  in  these  ten  dis- 
tricts are  classified  as  Town,  Suburban,  and  Rural  Lands,  and  varying 
prices  placed  on  them  accordingly.  The  mode  of  sale  is  in  some 
instances  by  selection,  and  in  others  by  auction,  the  upset  price  varying 
in  various  districts.  In  Otago,  Westland,  Marlborough,  Hawkes's  Bay, 
and  Tarauaki,  the  upset  price  by  auction  has  been  £1  per  acre.  In 
Canterbury  the  price  is  £2  per  acre  by  selection,  auction  being  only 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  two  simultaneous  applications. 

The  yearly  payments  in  respect  of  pasture-licenses  are  generally 
calculated  on  the  number  of  sheep  the  run  will  carry.  The  total  sum 
recently  received  under  this  head  by  the  Government  has  been  about 
.£1  lO/HX)  per  year.  The  existing  New  Zealand  law  respecting  the  transfer 
of  land,  and  the  system  of  Registration  and  Government  Guarantee  of 
Title,  is  framed  on  that  introduced  into  South  Australia  by  Sir  Robert 
Torrens. 

Out  of  the  forty >four  millions  of  acres  available  for  cultivation 
in  all  New  Zealand  there  were  little  more  than  800,000  under 
crop  last  year,  including  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes  and  all  other 
crops  except  hay,  and  from  this  comparatively  small  area  more  thaa 
6,000,000  hiishels  of  wheat,  700,000  of  barley,  and  8,000,000  bushels  of 
oats  were  produced ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  wool  is,  and  will  he  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  only  product  that  will  pay  in  New  Zealand  for 
export  to  a  distant  market.*  Those  who  have  any  practical  experience 
ms  farmers  at  home  and  know  the  cost  of  tillage  and  of  rearing  stock 
in  an  old  country  may  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  profit  likely  to  be 
realized  by  the  producer,  with  oats  at  a  shilling  a  bushel,  beef  at 
\7s,  a  hundredweight,  mutton  at  2^.  a  pound,  and  labour  at  7s,  or 
8*,  a  day.  It  is  not,  under  these  circumstanres,  surprising  that 
wool  should  almost  monopolize  the  attention  of  the  New  Zealand 
immigrant.  If  he  cannot  buy  land  in  fee,  he  can  at  a  moderate  rent 
get  a  run  for  his  sheep,  shear  them  at  15f.  per  hundred^  and  ship  his 
wool  to  Europe  with  a  certainty  of  a  return,  varying  indeed  but  (barring 
rabbits  or  floods]  always  remunerative.  There  are  over  13,000,000 
sheep  in  New  Zealand  (against  about  28,000,000  in  Great  Britain  und 
Ireland)  chiefly  merino,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  in  the  plains  of  Lcicestera 
and  Lincolna,  Romney  Marsh  and  Cots  wolds.  According  to  Professor 
Hector's  last  statistics  there  were  about  three  quarters  of  a  million  of 
cattle  and  140,000  horses  in  New  Zealand  ten  years  ago,  and  wiUi 

*  During  tbo  yujir  eiidcii  M&i-cli  31,  1881«  orcr  a,(KK),0Oa  Iba,  of  W(ol,  valoAdAlmort 
ihftti  X3,O0U»O0O  sicrluij;,  were  exported  Itotu  Xcw  Zcftkiid. 
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reference  to  the  last  mentioned  auiniaU  it  may  be  remarked  that 
draught  horses  and  thoroughbreds  of  the  best  strains  of  blood  have  beeu 
recently  imported. 

The  "  Land  Question^'  in  New  Zealand  is  not,  as  with  us,  a  con- 
troversy as  to  the  respective  rights  and  liabilities  of  landlord  and 
tenantj  nor  as  to  the  facility  of  transfer  from  hand  to  hand,  but 
between  the  holders  of  pasture-licenses  or  "  squatters*'  on  the  one 
handi  and  the  advocates  of  a  larger  importation  of  small  owners,  who 
shall  bring  under  tillage  a  large  portion  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  sheep- 
farmers*  If  the  material  interests  of  the  nine  hundred  *'  squatters'*  of 
New  Zealand  should  ever  come  into  conflict  with  those  of  the  half 
million  who  form  the  hulk  of  the  population,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
which  of  the  two  classes  would  go  to  the  walL  But  from  what  I  have 
seen  both  of  the  cattle-runs  stocked  with  Shorthorns  and  Ilcrefords  in 
the  North  Island,  and  the  sheep-runs  in  both  islands,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  profitable  purpose  for  which  the  bulk  of  the  land  in  New 
Zealand  can  be  now  occupied  is  for  pasture.  In  the  North  Island, 
between  the  Thames  and  the  Waikato  rivers,  large  tracts  of  fern  laud 
are  heavily  stocked  with  bullocks,  which  can  be  sent  at  a  profit  to  the 
Auckland  market,  but  if  the  same  land  were  cut  up  into  small  farms 
and  brought  under  the  plough,  I  am  afraid  the  farmer's  balance-sheet 
would  not  be  very  satisfactory. 

I  visited  a  friend  in  Canterbury,  who  haa  a  run  of  about  100,000 
acres,  carrying  about  50,000  sheep.  He  is  not  roakicg  afortunej  but 
if  his  run  were  cut  up  into  small  blocks  of  two  or  three  thousand 
ac^rcs  each  for  "  smiling  homesteads,**  and  each  owner  had  to  bear  the 
costs  of  buildings,  labour,  cartage,  wool  sheds,  wire-fencing,  &c.j  I  veiy 
much  doubt  whether  these  semi-pastoral,  serai-agricultural  competitors 
of  the  old  "squatter"'  would  even  make  a  livelihoad  out  of  the 
business. 

In  calculating  the  prospects  of  sheep-farmers  in  New  Zealaud,  a 
special  and  rather  novel  element  of  difficulty  (the  rabbits)  must  be 
taken  into  account.  There  is,  I  believe,  an  old  law  still  unrepealed  iu 
some  New  Zealand  statute  book,  imposing  a  penalty  of  .£50  on  the 
unauthorized  slaughter  of  a  rabbit*  In  con  sequence,  partly  perhaps  of 
this  protection  of  the  race,  it  has  iu  Otago  and  Southland  especially,  in- 
creased to  an  extent  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  sheep-farmer. 
In  rain  they  tried  to  exterminate  the  vermin  with  dogs,  guns,  and  nets. 
At  last  they  petitioned  the  Government  to  establish  "  Rabbit  Boards  " 
in  the  infested  districts.  A  so-called  *'  rabbit  inspector''  employs  men 
paid  out  of  the  local  rates,  who  march  over  hill  and  dale  with  bags 
tilled  with  grain  steeped  in  phosphorus.  This  deadly  poison  is  doing 
it«  work,  and  by  applying  the  principle  of  "  payment  by  results,"  and 
paying  for  rabbit  skins  at  the  rate  of  15^.  per  hundred,  the  squatters 
and  their  sheep  are  beginning  to  look  up  again.  One  of  the  results 
of  this   system  is  seen  in  a  rctum  of  more  than  six  millions  of  rabbit 
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skins,  valued  at  bo  less  than  £57^000  in  tlic  list  of  exports  from  New 
Zealand  for  the  year  ended  on  Murch  31st  last. 

In  New  Zealand,  as  in  other  British  Colonies^  various  attempts  bava 
heen  made  at  '*  special  settlements/'  as  they  Lave  been  called,  some- 
times founded  with  some  exclusive  vicw^ — political  or  religious.  The 
first  of  these  attempts  was  made  in  Otago,  in  1813,  where  a  body  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians  bought  a  vast  tract  of  land,  and  sold  it  to  settlers 
at  £2  per  acre.  The  second  of  these  experiments  was  that  of  a  body  of 
Euglish  Kpiseopalians  in  Canterbury,  In  1850  a  body  of  about  2600 
settlers  landed  at  Lyttelton,  under  arrangements  with  the  New  Zealand 
Company  whiuh  afterwards  collapsed.  Danish  and  Norwegian  settle- 
ments have  been  formed  more  recently ;  in  1808  in  the  North  Island^ 
in  the  **  Seventy-mile  Bush/'  between  Wellington  and  Ilawkes'  Bay, 
and  various  other  smaller  attempts  liave  at  ditTcrent  times  been  made. 

Speaking  generally,  these  '*  special  settlements  *'  have,  where  land  has 
been  well  selected,  prospered  accordingly,  but  having  reference  to  the 
special  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  pioneers  at  the  time,  they  have  m 
some  cases  atibrded  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  "  vanity  of  human 
wishes/^ 

By  the  Land  llcgulaiions  of  the  Canterbury  Association  (as  by  those 
of  Olago),  special  provision  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  churches 
and  schools.  In  the  case  of  Canterbury,  the  proviso  thus  made  caused  a 
charge  on  the  now  extinct  Provincial  Government  in  the  shape  of  a  special 
Territorial  Kndowmcnt  coming  out  of  the  original  revenues,  but  so  far  aa 
education  is  concerned,  the  final  outcome  of  all  these  careful  pro\^sions 
is  a  purely  secular  system  embracing  those  provinces  which  had  stai'ted 
on  a  distinctly  religions  basis,  and  placing  them  on  the  same  footioi^ 
with  the  rest  of  New  Zealand. 

The  importance  of  the  laud  and  its  products  as  compared  with  all  other 
industries  in  New  Zealand  scarcely  needs  illustration.  But  if  one  were 
needed  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  hands 
employed  in  all  tlie  manufactories  in  New  Zealand,  including  ship- 
building, collieries,  iron-foundries,  woollen  factories,  saw  and  flour 
mills,  breweries  and  potteries,  scarcely  exceeds  12,000,  while  nearly 
50,000  are  employed  in  occupations  connected  with  the  lanrl  alone.* 
And  if  we  turn  to  the  exports  for  the  year  just  ended  as  a  further  teat 
of  the  source  of  the  countrj'*s  industrial  wealth  we  shall  find  that  out 
of  a  total  value  of  six  millions  sterling,  no  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions 
are  set  down  to  wool,  and  halfamitlion  more  to  cereals.  Gold  from 
quai*tz  and  alluvial  raining,  taken  together,  yielded  for  export  rather 
more  than  a  miliion,  so  that  five-sixths  of  the  exports  for  the  year,  in- 
cluding minerals,  came  from  the  land. 

But  though  it  is  on  the  right  administration  of  the  laud  and  its  reve- 
nues that  the  material  prosperity  of  New  Zealand   mainly  dependij,  the 

*  It  is  A  fact  worili  the  notice  oC  Britifih  manufActurcre  that  nearly  aU  the  Agriculture 
implements  uted  in  New  Zealand  iexccpt  plongkft,  ^'hich   they  m^kc  thcnii«lvct)  arc  im- 
ortt^il  from  America ;  al»o  all  the  reaping  and  Litiding  machihe«. 
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present  ftnancial  position  of  tlie   colony  may  he  said  to  attract^  at  this- 
time,  especial  aud  even  anxious  interest  in  England. 

Under  the  powers  given  by  the  Public  Works  Act  of  1870|  niDre 
than  twelve  millions  and  a  half  have  been  spent  on  railways  and  other 
publte  works,  and  in  immigration,  and  the  debt  of  the  Colony  has  oC 
course  been  largely  increased  thereby.  The  policy  of  these  proceedings 
has  been  gravely  challenged  in  some  quarters,  and  doubts  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  power  of  New  Zealand  to  meet  its  obligations. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  financial  policy  of  ten  years 
agOj  I  can  only  say  that  I  noticed  no  tendency  to  rcpndiation  on 
the  part  of  any  important  section  of  the  community.  It  may  be 
added  that  their  acquiescence  in  a  Property- tax,  wliich  is  supposed  tt> 
have  yielded  for  the  last  year  not  less  than  half  a  million,  points  in 
the  same  direction.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  loan  has  been  expended,  and  the  propriety  of 
making  railways  in  districts  where  no  traffic  which  could  cover  the 
working  expenses  seemed  likely  to  arise.  But  taken  as  a  whole^  the 
railway  operations  of  New  Zealand  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  failure. 
About  1,200  miles  are  now  completed,  and  about  3000  of  telegraph  line 
(making  about  8000  of  wire)  have  been  laid  down.  This  has  been  done 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  nine  millions,  while  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1881,  the  railway  account  shows  au  excess  of  revenue  over  cxpeuditurc 
after  discharging  all  working  expenses,  of  no  less  than  j£303,777,  which 
gives  3i  per  cent,  towards  the  io teres t  of  5  per  cent»  payable  on  the. 
loan.  The  centesimal  proportion  of  expenditure  to  revenue  on  all  the  New 
Zealand  railways  taken  together  is  C3'2G,  according  to  the  latest  returns^ 

If  New  Zealand  has  in  these  matters  gone  ahead  rather  rapidly,  it 
has  been  in  conformity  with  the  precedents  of  almost  all  our  free  colonies^ 
whose  ruin  has  been  frequently  predicted,  bnt  which,  nevertheless,  still 
sm^vive.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  bright 
proijpects  held  out  to  immigrants  during  the  decade  of  New  Zealand 
extravagance,  that  no  fewer  than  81^000  Knropeans  made  their  way  as 
settlers  to  the  colony  between  the  years  1808  aud  1878. 

The  provinces  of  New  Zealand,  of  which  six  (viz.j  AncUandj  Wellington^ 
New  Plymouth,  Nelson,  Canterbury,  and  Otago)  were  origiti ally  created 
in  18-18,  and  afterwards  increased  to  nine,  were  consolidated  into  one 
federal  government  in  1876,  when  the  whole  colony  was  divided  into 
sixty-eight  counties.  The  seat  of  government,  wliich  was  first  for  a 
short  time  at  Russell,  and  afterwards  for  twenty- three  years  at  Auckland^, 
is  now,  and  has  since  1861?  been  at  Wellington,  where  a  parliymcnt 
assembles,  consisting  of  a  Legislative  Council  of  forty-five  members^ 
nominated  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  of  a  House  of  Assembly  of 
eighty-nine  members^  elected  by  ballot  and  manhood  suftrage.  AIL 
naturalized  British  subjects  who  have  resided  for  a  year  in  New  Zealand^ 
and  are  enrolled  as  electors,  and  of  full  age,  are  cntitlcil  to  vote.  Four 
znembers  of  the  House  of  Assembly  are  Maoris^  and  are  ele:;tcJ   under 
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a  special  law  by  natives  alone.  Acts  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature 
may  be  reserved  by  tbe  Governor  for  royal  assent ;  but  it  is  said  that 
through  all  the  vast  amount  of  legislation  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  not  half  a  dozen  instances  have  occurred  ia  Yrhich 
the  absent  of  t!ic  Crown  has  been  refused. 

The  duration  of  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  is  limited  to  three 
years.  The  system  of  Responsible  Government  has  prevailed  since 
1854.  During  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  since  elapsed,  tlie 
colony  has  been  governed  nominaliy  by  seven  successive  governors,  and 
practically  by  twenty  successive  ad miuist rations. 

In  all  the  principal  towns  of  New  Zealand  municipal  institutions 
exist,  having  powci*s  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  like  bodies  in 
England.  There  arc  also  Elective  lload  Boards,  and  Boards  of  Health, 
and  what  are  called  *'  County  Councils.^'  There  are  81  i  post  otiices,  each 
of  which  is  a  Government  Savings  Bank  and  Life  iVssurance  Office, 

To  epitomize  the  legislation  of  New  Zealand  on  subjects  of  public 
importance  would  be  here  impossible.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to 
select  one — I  allude  to  the  measures  taken  to  promote  Education, 
whicli  are  at  the  jiresent  time  so  imperfectly  apprehended,  that  I  need 
otfer  no  apology  for  giving  the  following  details  as  to  the  steps  hitherto 
taken  by  the  Colonial  Government  on  this  subject. 

By  the  New  Zealand  Education  Act,  passed  in  1877,  twelve 
Education  Districts  and  Boards  were  established,  under  a  Minister  of 
Education.  It  was  provided  by  this  Act  that  the  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  primary  schools  should  be  defrayed  out  of  funds  to  be 
provided  by  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand. 

Besides  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  normal  and  training 
schools,  and  for  building  school-houses,  it  waa  enacted  that  £3  15#. 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  Colonial  Treasury  to  the  Board  of  each 
district  for  each  child,  to  encourage  daily  attendance  at  a  public  school. 

Every  school  is  to  be  managed  by  a  Committee,  selected  by  the 
householders  of  the  district,  and  these  Committees  are  empowered  to 
elect  the  twelve  Boards  above  mentioned,  each  of  which  consists  of  nine 
members. 

From  tbe  lleport  for  1880,  it  appears  that  817  public  primary  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  54,724  children  (school  age  being  from 
five  to  thirteen),  then  existed  in  New  Zealand.  These  children  were 
taught  by  1773  teachers,  of  whom  659  were  head-masters,  and  278 
head*mistresses.  Tlie  percentage  of  actual  average  attendance  to  the 
numbers  on  the  roll  was  76  per  cent.  The  subjects  of  instruction 
are,  besides  the  "  three  R.^s,^'  grammar,  geography,  history,^  elementary 
science,  drawing,  *^  object  le^sons,^^  vocal  music,  needlework,  and 
domestic  economy.  Compulsion  can  only  be  applied  where  a  majurity 
of  the  School  Committee  in  any  case  approve  of  it.     There  are  no  fees 

•  In  tlieWc^t  Cbristcliurch  8ch(>i»l  tbore  is  a  '"  Conscietice  Cinu8«?''  allowing  tlie  witli- 
dnwal  ot  children  wIiusb  iiareuta  ubjt^ci  to  their  iimti'UcUori  in  LiHtur^', 
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in  any   of  the   primary  schools.      Bible  teaching  is  not   allowed   in 
school  hours. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  I  visited 
several  of  the  largest  primary  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  colony. 
lu  twenty- two  of  the  largest  schools,  in  which  the  salaries  of  the  head- 
masters range  from  £300  to  £500  a  year,  there  is  an  aggregate  staff  of 
306  teachers,  of  whom  157  are  pupil  teachers*  Of  this  staff  the  total 
cost  in  salaries  is  £31,862,  and  the  average  attendance  iu  all  these 
twenty-two  schools  together  was  last  year  14,170.  There  are  four 
training  colleges  for  teachers  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchnrch, 
and  Dnnedin,  which  are  maintained  at  the  public  cost. 

With  respect  to  secondary  education,  New  Zealand  presents  some 
features  worth  studying.  There  are  at  present  about  eight  or  ten  high 
schools — viz.,  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Duncdin,  Christchnrch, 
Napier,  and  other  towns,  the  curriculum  of  which  includes  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  and  classics.  Scholarships  have  been  founded 
by  private  individuals,  tenable  at  these  high  schools  by  candidates 
passing  good  examinations  at  primary  schools,  But  the  moat  important 
of  these  scholarships  are  those  worked  through  the  twelve  District 
Education  Boards.  An  annual  Parliamentary  vote,  taken  at  the  rate 
of  1*.  6rf.  per  child  in  average  attendance  at  all  the  primary  schools 
(amounting  in  1880  to  about  £4/)00),  is  handed  over  in  fixed  pro- 
portions to  the  twelve  Education  Boards,  and  this  sum  enables  the 
Boards  to  offer  scholarships  of  the  average  value  of  .£30  a  year,  tenable 
for  two  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  800  children  in  average 
attendance.  These  scholarships  are  open  to  all  children  under  fifteen, 
whether  at  Government  schools  or  elsewhere,  but  can  only  be  held  by 
those  who  actually  go  to  high  schools.  In  this  matter,  speaking 
generally,  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Government  is  to  maintain  the 
distinction,  both  as  to  subjects  to  be  taught  and  cost,  between  primary 
and  secondary  education. 

The  constitution  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  {which  was  in- 
corporated by  Hoyal  Charter  in  1876,  and  was  previously  the  subject 
of  provincial  legislation)  is  at  present  simply  that  of  an  examiniog  body, 
governed  by  a  Chancellor  aod  Senate,  and  haviog  power  to  confer  degrees* 
Colleges  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin, 
where  the  actual  teaching  work  is  carried  on,  are  ailiUated  to  the 
University  of  New  Zealand*  There  has  been  much  recent  discussion  in 
the  New  Zealand  Legislature  respecting  the  University,  and  a  draft  Bill 
has   been  prepared,  making  changes   in  its  present  constitution. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  education  in  New  Zealand  was,  according  to 
the  last  report,  £467,198,  of  which  .£368,457  was  derived  from  the  direct 
vote  of  the  Assembly,  aud  £21,330  from  the  rents  of  '*  Education 
Eeserves,'^  or  lands  granted  in  certain  provinces  before  1876  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  By  an  Act  of  1877,  three-fourths  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  ''  Reserves"  were  allotted  in  aid  of  primary^  and  the  remaining 
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one-fouiih  in  aid  of  secondary  education.  Of  the  total  aum  of^ 
£407,198  above  mentioned  as  the  animal  cost  of  education  in  New 
Zealand,  .£187,763  went  in  salaries  and  £172,867  in  baildings.  Official 
cxpensesj  and  a  grant  of  £"6,000  in  aid  of  public  libraries,  absorbed  the 
rest.  The  average  cost  per  scholar  in  the  primary  schools  vpas  £7  lOjr. 
per  annum.  Besides  the  Government  Schools^  there  are  about  250 
private  Elementary  Schools^  supported  by  subscription.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
Europeans,  there  are  about  sixty  schools,  containing  rather  more  than 
2,000  Maori  children,  for  whose  education  a  grant  of  £10,000  a  year  is 
made  by  the  State, 

In  New  Zealand  no  provision  for  a  State  religion  exists.  Out  of  a  total 
population  of  about  110;000  Europeans,  about  180,000  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  98,000  Presbyterians,  and  50,000  Roman 
Catholics,  the  rest  being  divided  among  the  various  denomiDations  of 
Protestants,  and  about  1  -100  Jews. 

I  had  no  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  either  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  of  the  Rresbyterian 
bodies  ;  but  perhaps  a  brief  sketch  of  that  adopted  by  the  Anglican 
Church  may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  Colony  is  divided  into  six  dioeeses^ — viz,,  Auckland,  Wellington, 
"VVaiapu,  Nelson,  Christchurch,  and  l)uncdin,each  of  which  is  the  centre 
of  a  Diocesan  Sjnod,govcrncdby  a  Church  Constitution,  founded  in  1859, 
by  which  also  a  General  Provincial  Synod  was  erected,  consisting  of 
three  clerical  and  four  lay  representatives  from  each  of  the  six  dioceses; 
the  six  Bishops  above  named,  and  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia  being 
ex-oflficio  members. 

This  General  Synod  meets  triennallvj  and  holds  its  meetings  at  the 

^bove-named  towns  in  rotation,  Napier  being  the  place  of  meeting  for 

Bbe  diocese  of  Waiapu.     The  constitutions  of  the  six   Diocesan  Synods 

arc  exactly  alike,  so  that   in  describing  that  of  Christchui'ch  I    shall 

describe  alL 

The  Synod  of  Christchurch  consists  of  about  100  members — 56 
clergy  (being  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese),  and  47  laity,  elected  by  aU 
the  adult  members  of  tlie  Cluirch  in  the  diocese.  The  Synod  meets 
annually  at  Chmtchurch,  and  sat  last  year  for  nine  days.  Besides  the 
duties  usually  appertaining  to  Church  Synods,  that  of  Christchurch  has 
certain  financial  rcspoui^ibiHties,  for  the  diocese  has  landed  property 
yielding  a  considerable  revenue.  When  the  Canterbury  Association 
sent  out  their  first  "  Pilgrims''  as  they  were  called,  in  1850,  one-third 
xjf  all  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  was  reserved  for  Chmch  purposes.  The 
land  was  sold  for  £3  an  acre,  and  .€1  of  its  value  was  reserved.  Though 
this  system  lasted  only  Tor  a  short  time,  yet  under  it  lauded  property 
was  accumulated,  now  yielding  u  considerable  revenue,  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  the  Synod.  Out  of  this  revenue  all  the  clergy  of  the 
<Jioce8C  arc    subsidized,  and  the  Bishopric  and   Dean   and  Chapter  of 
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Clristchurcli  endowed  ;  the  Bishop  receiving,  I  think,  abont  .€1;200 
a  year.  From  tliis  fund  a  subsidy  i?  granted  of  £uO  a  year  to  each  of 
the  56  clergy,  the  reinaiDdcr  of  tlieir  stipcud  coming  out  of  local 
offertories, 

^  As  a  raatter  of  fact,  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Christchiircb  have 
Incomes  averaging  about  €300  a  year.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  New 
Zealand  Dioceses,  the  country  is  mapped  out  into  ^^  Parochial  Dif^- 
tricts,''  which  is  the  Dame  given  to  rural  districts  in  their  early  stages 
of  thinly-scattered  population.  As  soon  as  the  inliahitants  have 
subscribed  or  guaranteed  between  them  a  certain  stipend,  tlic  Bishop, 
or  rather  the  **  Church  Property  Trustees/^  add  a  grant  of  £50  from 
their  fund  ;  but  before  a  clergi'raan  is  appointed,  the  Bisliop  must  be 
satisfied  that  there  will  be  an  income  forthcoming  {including  all  sources) 
of  not  less  than  £280  per  annum  if  a  house  is  provided,  or  of  not 
less  than  .£320  per  annum  if  there  is  no  house.  After  a  time, 
us  the  population  of  the  district  increases,  it  is,  on  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  prescribed  conditions,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  "  Parish/*  A 
Vestry  is  elected  by  the  adult  inliabitauts.'^  The  Vestry,  in  its  tarn, 
■elects  four  local  *'  Nominators/'  as  they  are  called,  who,  acting  f*on- 
jointly  with  four  other  official  nominator?,  appointed  by  the  Synod  for 
the  whole  Diocese,  arc  empowered,  subject  to  tlic  Bishop's  veto^  to 
appoint  to  vacancies  as  tliey  arise. 

In  the  case  of  a  "  Parocfiial  District,"  tlie  Bishop  both  appoints  the 
first  clergy man^  and  fills  all  vacancies.  The  powers  of  the  Official 
Nominators  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  extend  to  all  parishes  in  the 
Diocese,  and  they  are  a  permanent  body^  removable  only  by  the  Synod. 
The  local  or  Parochial  Nominators  go  out  of  office  yearly,  subject  to 
re-election  by  the  Vestry. 

The  Bishops  themselves  arc  elected  by  the  Diocesan  Synods,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Bishops  collectively.  When  the  Primacy  is 
vacant,  the  bench  of  Bishops  collectively  appoint  a  successor. 

Such  being  the  constitution,  Diocesan  and  Parochial j  of  the  ('hurch 
in  New  Zealand,  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  how  it  works,  and 
how  far  it  appeal^  to  be  snited  to  the  requirements  of  the  community 
as  it  now  exists.  In  the  case  of  the  Diocese  of  Cbristchurcbj  it  must 
be  remembered  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  income  of  every  clergyman 
arises  from  endowmeots;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
voluntary  system  existing  in  five  out  of  the  six  Dioceses  in  which  there 
are  either  no  endowments  at  all,  or  of  so  small  an  amount  as  not  to  be 
irorth  taking  into  account,  is  a  success.  It  supplies  fairly  the  existing 
spiritual  needs  of  a  widely-scattered  population,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  independence  of  the  clerg}^  is  compromised  by  the  absence  of 
endowments.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  enormous  area  of 
parishes   in   New   Zealand    (sometimes  nearly   fifty   miles  square)  im- 

♦  A  roter  mnat  bavc  been  enrolled  two  montl  a  ou  tie  Krgister  of  Churcbrocn  before  bo 
can  exercise  the  fraachiae  for  Vestry nieu. 
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Tnen?ely  increases  tlie  physical  labour  of  tlieir  sapervision,  and  that 
whatever  is  done  in  the  matter  of  religious  education  falls  on  the  clergy^ 
I  think  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  overpaid.  Ill  a  country  where  large 
blocks  of  land  are  almost  wholly  used  for  sheep  farminj^r,  the  shepherds 
and  shearers  form  for  the  most  part  a  roving  class,  who  are  constantly 
changing  masters  and  homes,  and  the  difficulty  of  exercising  any 
Christian  influence  over  such  a  population^  is  considerable^  by  whatever 
denomination  the  task  may  be  undertakeu. 

Uo  sketch  of  "  New  Zealand  aa  it  is"  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  Maori  race ;  for  though  the  days  of  Maori  wars 
are  happily  passed^  and  though  unhappily  the  race  itself  is  visibly  destined 
to  perish,  its  influence  on  the  social  and  jx)litical  life  of  New  Zealand  has 
by  no  means  ended. 

The  ordinary  associations  of  Englishmen  with  Maoris  have  been  so 
long  mixed  up  with  tales  of  massacre  and  violence  as  to  affect  visibly 
our  present  ideas  and  policy.  The  Bay  of  Islands — the  first  scene  of 
missionary  enterprise  in  1814 — ^has  been  at  various  periods  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  terrible  of  these  tragedies.  Here  Marion  du  Fresue 
and  his  comrades  perished.  Here,  in  1809,  the  captain  and  crew  of 
the  Botjd  were  murdered.  Here  (at  Kororareka),  in  1845,  the  chief  Heke 
cut  down  the  British  flagstaff'  and  repulsed  our  troops.  The  massacre 
of  twenty-two  civilians  at  Wairau,  in  Marlborough  Province,  and  the 
more  recent  and  more  atrocious  murder  of  a  large  number  of  unoffending 
women  and  children  at  '*  Poverty  Bay,'^  on  the  cast  coast,  in  18(>8^ — all 
these  events  have  given  the  tone  to  public  feeling  in  England,  anrl  seemed 
for  many  years  almost  to  palliate  a  policy  of  extermination.  During  the 
forty  years  which  have  passed  away  since  512  Maori  chiefs  signed  at 
AVaitangi  tlic  treaty  whicli  purported  to  guarantee  to  them  the  undiiiturbed 
possession  of  their  land,  a  vast  ELU'opean  population  has  poured  into  New 
Zealand,  In  the  meantime,  the  Maori  race  has  dwindled  from  100,000 
to  less  than  half  that  number  at  the  present  day.  The  main  object 
of  the  British  colonist  iu  New  Zealand  has  been  all  along  the  same 
which  animates  Englishmen  everywhere — ^namcly,  to  make  nione^  ;  and 
they  knew  that  the  best  means  of  making  money  was  to  acquire  land. 
So  the  cry  of  the  British  colonist  has  not  unnaturally  been,  "  Sweep 
away  these  useless  Maoris,  and  give  us  their  land  !"  First  the  opera- 
tion was  attempted  by  land  companies,  directed  by  gi^andees  in  England. 
Colonel  Wakefield,  for  instance,  reports  to  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
from  Wellington,  iu  1839,  that  he  has  ''  bought  a  territory  as  lai*ge  as 
Ireland  for  blankets,  muskets,  red  night-caps^  fi*h  hooks,  and  Jews*  harps^ 
valued  at  X8,983." 

When  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  swiiulle  the  ignorant  natives 
out  of  their  lands,  and  the  era  of  "  (Commissioners'^  and  official  inter* 
vcntiou  supervened,  it  was  not  found  difficult  to  pick  quarrels  with  the 
Maoris,  whose  traditional  trade  had  been  quarrelling  and  fightiug.  It  is 
diffiatlt  for  those  who  see  only  the  present  position  of  affairs^  a.s  between 
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the  New  Zealand  Colonists  and  the  Natives^  to  realize  the  fact  that  not 
many  years  agOj  whenever  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  races^ 
Imperial  troops  were  immediately  called  in  aid  to  settle  it.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  no  less  tlian  ten  British  battalions  engaged  in  this 
business^  and  it  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  say  that  ten  nnlliona  of  English 
money  have  been  spent  in  these  Maori  wars. 

The  withdrawal  of  Imperial  troops  from  New  Zealand  was  strongly 
objected  to  at  the  time  as  an  abdication  of  official  responsibility,  but  is 
now  accepted  as  having  inaugurated  an  era  more  peaceful  and  pros* 
perous  for  the  colony  than  any  which  preceded  it. 

At  the  present  moment  the  defence  of  New  Zealand  depends  on  an 
armed  constabulary  of  about  900  men  of  all  ranks.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  with  so  slender  a  force  the  colonists  are  very  circumspect  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Maoris.  The  case  of  MoHUt,  a  deserter^  who  was 
shot  in  the  "  King  Country^'  last  Novembcrj  and  of  a  lady  artist  of  the 
Graphic,  who  was  murdered  soon  aftcrvrards  in  Tarauaki,  would  have 
probably  given  rise  to  Maori  wars  under  the  old  retjlme  ;  while  the  per- 
formances in  the  last-named  district  of  the  insurgent  Natives  who 
violently  interrupted  the  surveys,  would  have  been  expiated  probably  by 
bullets  in  the  ^^good  old  times,"  instead  of  the  quiet  consignment  of  the 
oJTenders  to  an  indolent  seclusion  at  LyttcUon  and  Duuediu.*  The 
most  melancholy  feature  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  Maori  people  is 
that  they  are  the  easy  victims  of  any  auiount  of  charlatanism  both  at 
the  hands  of  their  own  people  and  of  Euroi>eans,  They  are  split  up 
into  sects,  both  political  and  religious.  About  15,000  of  them  who 
live  on  a  block  of  land  about  100  miles  long  by  50  broad,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Northern  Island,  own  allegiance  to  the  so-called  Maori 
King,  who  discourages  all  contact  on  the  part  of  his  people  with 
Europeans,  Not  far  o0*,  the  chief  Te  Whiti  manipulates  a  credulous 
community  with  a  dexterity  which  baffles  our  officials ;  and  Te  Kooti, 
the  instigator  of  the  Poverty  Bay  massacre,  still  eludes  all  attempts  to 
capture  him.  Meanwhile  the  "  Hau  Ilaus,"  whose  specialty  is  that 
they  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  promises  given  of  old  to  the, 
Israelites,  and  the  exhortations  to  exterminate  their  enemies,  still 
exercise  a  baleful  and  fanatical  influence  over  communitiea  supposed  to 
have  been  some  years  ago  converted  to  a  genuine  Christianity,  Torn 
asunder  by  internal  divisions,  puzzled  by  false  priests,  false  prophets, 
and  impostor  kings,  and  swindled  by  European  land-jobbers,  the 
remnant  of  this  noble  race  still  shows  signs  of  grandeur  in  the  last 
stage  of  its  existence. 

To  those  wlio  desire  information  on  New  Zealand  and  its  present 
condition,  with  special  reference  to  its  attractions  as  a  field  for 
emigration,  the  hackneyed  answer  must  be  given  that  there  are  two 
classes  only  to  which  the  country  oflfers  temptations  as  a  home,  viz. : — 

*  It  appe*tm  from  the  Governor*s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  New  ZcalAiid  Parliamesty 
on  June  %  1881,  tliat  the  Maori  priaonera  have  been  rclciised. 
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(1),  to  those  who  are  ready  to  work  for  wages  as  shepherds,  domestic 
servants,  or  labourers.  And  (2),  to  those  who  can  take  out  with  them 
a  few  thousand  pounds  to  buy  sheep.  Young  gentlemen  who  have 
never  been  able  to  buckle  up  to  anything  at  liome,  but  fancy  that  with 
a  gun  aud  a  pipe  and  a  spirit  flask  for  their  ato^k-iu-trade,  they  can 
find  a  sphere  for  their  iudolence  in  New  Zealand,  had  far  better  stay  in 
England  and  sweep  crossings  or  break  stones  in  the  roads*  For 
servants,  male  aud  female,  for  smiths,  w^heelwrights,  shepherds,  and 
ploughmen,  there  are  abundant  openings  at  good  wages  always.  The 
election  cry  of  the  working-man  in  the  Australian  Colonies — 

*'  FA^hi  hours  to  sleep,  eight  \\miv^  to  play, 
^  Eight  hours  to  work,  eight  boh  a  day/' 

very  fairly  epitomises  his  lot. 

For  men  of  culture  who  may  desire  work  in  connexion  with  primary 

or   secondary  schools^  there   is  a  limited  demand  ;    the   same   may  be 

said  of  well-qualified  governesses.   But  with  reference  to  this  class  of  work 

it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  system  of  State  education  which,  from 

the  infant  school  to  the  college,  may  be   said  to  be  practically  almost 

free,  leaves  a  comparatively  small  field  open  for  private  tuition.     With 

respect  to  capitalists  it  may  be  said  that  the  days  of  making  colossal 

fortunes  out  of  small   beginnings  in  New    Zealand  have  almost  passed 

away.     The  "  millionaires/'  if  there   are   any,  in   New  Zealand  now, 

arc  the  few  who  bought  their  land  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  at  84r, 

or  \Qs,  an  acre,  or  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  become  possessors 

of  tracts  which  have   since   grown   into   centres  of  industry  or  trade. 

But    if    the   days  of   speculation    are   passed,  those  of  a  civilization, 

tnorc   permanent   and  more   promising  have    begun.     Ou   no   subject 

connected   with   New    Zealand    do    such    strangely   erroneous    notions 

prevail  in  England,  as    with   reference   to  the   condition   of   Colonial 

Society »      The    ignorance    in   some   quarters    on    this    subject    is    not 

only  ridiculous  in  itself,  but  involves   grave  impertinence  towards  our 

Kew  Zealand  fellow -subjects.      "  Have    you    any    vegetables    in    New 

Zealand  ?''  was  the  question    of  a  good   lady  to  a  friend  of  mine  who 

has  a  beautiful  garden  well  stocked  with  fruits  and  flowers  surrounding 

a  country-house  in  Canterbury  province,  provided  with  all  the  comforts 

and  refinements    of    an  English    home.       "  Have    you    any    sense  in 

England  V^  might  have  been  the  reply.     The  fact  is,  that  whether  you 

take  town  or  countrj%  North  or  South,  you  see  little  iu  New  Zealand 

which    has   nnt    its    counterpart    at  liome.     There    is   no  metropolis, 

indeed,  to  ^  o  of  London^  which  circumstance  arises  from  the 

f   former-';*  »*i      *  Meh   had   ;  liucy  to  equalize 

1    the  in  I  -,♦      W*  being  the  seat 

I  of  New   Zealand^  but  its 

^  -  ■  ,'  -Xr^.   '^'i--/: '  ir  '^  or 

>:;  appliances  of 
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civilization^  the  provisions  for  lighting,  roads^  public  couveyauces,  shops, 
bauksj  compare  favourably  with  those  of  any  large  provincial  town 
izi  England. 

There  is  moreover  a  specialty  almost  in  every  New  Zealand  town  in 
le  shape  of  an  excellent  club,  wiierc  guests  intmdocei!  by  members 
are,  on  very  moderate  terms,  Imspitably  entertained.  The  Euglishman, 
■whether  his  lot  be  cast  in  town  or  country  in  New  Zealand,  finds  all 
[the  sports  of  the  old  couutryj  including  cricket  and  lawn  tennis,  in  full 
«wing  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  first-named  game,  will  tind  in  more 
than  one  province  of  New  Zealand  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  his 
skill  which  may  fairly  be  backed  both  for  size  and  excellence  against 
any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  rivalry  of  the  different  provinces  as  fields  for  enterprise  of  all 
kinds,  finds  scope  not  only  in  the  competitive  temptations  of  investments 
to  capitalists  and  land  purchasers^  but  in  the  conflicting  claims  to 
admiration  of  the  natural  beauties  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  North 
you  hear  of  nothing  but  the  glories  of  Rotomahana,  and  its  hot  springs. 
In  the  South,  the  pilgrims  who  leave  the  colony  without  a  visit  to  the 
"  Sounds"  and  fiords  of  the  west  coast  are  considered  to  have  crossed 
the  ocean  in  vain. 

This  rivalry  between  provinces  which  have  ceased  to  be  political  units 
IS  rather  obsolete,  though  very  harmless  in  its  merely  social  and  pic- 
turesque aspects,  but  is  not  without  its  prejudicial  efiect  on  the  prjiitical 
Clife  of  New  Zealand,  Government  by  party,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
ian  inevitable  ontcome  of  representative  institutions,  is  worked  under  ex- 
ceptional difficulties  in  a  community  which  has  practically  no  metropolis, 
from  whence  party  organizations  usually  emanate.  The  abolition  of 
the  provinces  was  both  inevitable  and  of  good  eflect;  but  during  their 
fifteen  ycai*s^  duration  the  seeds  of  local  conflicting  interests  were 
sown,  which  will  long  bear  fruit. 

Judged  by  the  test  of  increase  of  popnlation  during  the  past  decade. 
New  Zealand  gives  exceptional  evidences  of  progress.  The  census  of 
1881  shows  a  total  population  of  489,500  against  256,300  in  1871, 
being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  90  per  cent.— exceeding  the  percentage 
of  increase  during  the  same  decennial  period  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Tasmania  put  together. 

As  regards  the  future  of  New  Zealand^  how  far  the  undeniable  natural 
advantages  which  the  country  possesses  may  be  utilized  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  community,  must  depend  in  great  measure  on  the 
moderation  and  sagacity  of  her  leading  public  men.  For  all  practical 
purposes  of  government,  New  Zealand,  like  all  her  sister  colonies  in  tlie 
Southern  hemisphere,  is  a  liepnblie.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  power  of 
n  judicious  Governor  to  soften  down  asperities,  to  crush  or  shorten 
political  dead -locks,  and  generally,  by  the  exercise  of  tact  and  timely 
hospitality,  to  bring  to  bear  on  public  affairs  an  iuflucuce  tsXh^T ptrmnal 
than  politicaL     But  it  is  in  his  capacity  of  representative  of  the  Queen^ 

n   H  2 
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rather  than  of  Governor  of  the  colony,  that  under  the  system  of  ''respon- 
sible government^'  his  voice  is  heard,  or  his  influence  felt.  He  has  no' 
real  power.  His  instructions  firom  home,  whatever  they  may  be,  must 
in  all  cases,  except  the  bare  form  of  reserving  a  Colonial  Bill  for  the 
Boyal  Assent,  give  way  to  the  vote  of  his  Parliament,  as  conveyed  ta 
him  through  his  responsible  executive.  How  long  this  critically-devised 
system  may  last,  must  depend  very  much  on  the  mutual  forbearance  of 
all  who  have  to  carry  it  out.  The  position  of  a  constitutional  monarch 
presents  no  parallel  to  that  of  a  colonial  governor  in  a  free  dependency. 
Both  may,  indeed,  be  equally  powerless,  but  the  viceroy  is  subject  to 
trammels  and  conditions  from  which  his  suzerain  is  free.  In  New 
Zealand,  for  instance,  vast  questions  are  practically  removed  from  his- 
cognisance,  on  the  right  solution  of  which  the  well-being,  if  not  the- 
safety,  of  the  colony  may  depend. 

Such,  however,  are  the  irrevocable  conditions  under  which  the 
administration  of  all  our  free  colonies  is  placed.  And  there  are, 
perhaps,  few  communities  owing  allegiance  to  our  Queen  which  are  by 
their  personal  and  natural  advantages  better  calculated  to  weather  any 
future  political  storms  they  may  be  called  on  to  encounter,  than  the 
colony  which  has  been  christened  the  "  Britain  of  the  South.^' 

Arthur  Mills. 


"TITHE  place  where  tlic  Biblical  record  represents  the  ark  as  resting 
X  after  the  Deluge^  the  point  of  departure  which  it  assigns  to  the 
Noa'hidae,  is  *'  the  mountains  of  Ar&r4t/'*  Starting  from  a  certain 
date,  this  memorial  has  been  connected  with  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
chain  of  Armeniaj  which  the  natives  designate  by  the  name  of  Massis. 
In  other  passages  of  the  Bible,  Ararat  is  the  name  of  a  country ,t 
associated  with  those  of  Minni^  the  mat  Manual  of  the  Assyrian  docu- 
racutsj  the  Mtt^uac  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus — that  is  to  say,  the  country 
bordering  on  Lake  V^n  and  Ashkeuaz.  The  LXX,  render  it  by 
'App^iyiiiy  and  in  like  manner^  in  the  Assyrian  text  of  the  inscription 
of  Behistun,  the  Armamya  or  Armina  of  the  Persian  text  is  translated 
by  Urartu,  This  geographical  name  of  Urariu  or  Arariu,  which 
is    frequently    employed    in    the    historical    documents    of   the    kings 

i-of  the  great  Assyrian  empire^  always  denotes  in  them  the  north- 
8t  part  of  Armenia ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  St,  Jerome, 
who  understands  the  Ardrdt  of  the  prophets  as  the  vast  fertile  plain 
watered  by  the  Araxus.  Moreover,  it  is  to  this  region  that  Moses 
of  Khorene  and  the  other  Armenian  writers  apply  the  appellation 
Ararad  or  Ayrarad ;  it  is  here  that  Herodotus  places  his  Alstfod- 
iansj  whose  name  is  only  a  variation  of  it.  The  plain  in  question 
stretches  to  the  south-east  of  Mount  Massis — the  Agridagh  of  our 
day,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Araxus — the  mountain  called 

^Baris  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  and   on  the  summit  of  w^hich  he  thus 

rly  relates  that  the  debris  of  the  ark  were  shown.      It  was  not  till  a 

ate  date,  however,  that  the  name  of  Ardrdt  came  to  be  applied  to  this 

^mountain  itself;  for  St*  Jerome  it  still  denotes  the  plain  which  stretches 

-at  its  feet.  The  application  of  theuameof  ArArfit  to  Mount  Masais  has 
•  Qm.  viii  4,  t  2  Kings  xix,  37  ;  Jw»  li,  27. 
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been  the  result  of  the  Biblical  interpretations  which  recognised  i& 
summit  the  har4  Ardrdt  of  Geti.  viii.  4,      Originally  this  name  deno 
a  country  surrounded  by  great  mountains   of  which  the   Massif  was 
the  highest  peak,  and  not  a  particular  mountain^  whether  that  or  aay 
other. 

The  majority  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  interpreters  of  Holy 
Scripture  have  adopted  this  localization  of  the  Ararat  of  the  Dehige  at 
Mount  Massis»  But  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern  Christian  bodies  was 
difterent,  and  proceeded  from  an  earlier  Jewish  tradition.  The  Targumim 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets  render  Ardrdt  by  Qardu  ;  the  Peshito- 
Syriac  version  does  the  same  in  Gen.  viii.  4  ;  and  tins  interpretation  is 
followed  hy  all  the  Syriausj  beginning  with  St.  Ephrem.  It  is  adopted 
also  by  St.  Epiphanius,  and  it  was  known  to  Josephus,  in  whose  text  the 
form  Kttpp(l)if  or  Katpu^v  is  manifestly  a  corruption  of  Knpii^i'*  This 
agrees  with  the  notions  of  Berosua,  which  make  the  vessel  of  Xisuthro* 
rest  on  the  Gordytean  mountains — that  is  to  say,  the  mountains  of  the 
present  Kurdistan,  Mu^hamraad  follows  the  same  idea  in  the  Qoidu 
when  he  makes  Nu^h  disembark  on  Mount  Ei-Djucli,  which  he  calls  a- 
"  Kurdish  mountain."  This  mountain  is,  in  fact,  situated  to  the  south- 
west of  Lake  Van,  and  its  snow-crowned  summit  can  be  seen  from  » 
great  distance  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Emperor  Heraclius  ascended  it  from 
Tsamancn  in  order  to  see  the  place  where  the  ark  had  rested.  Karini 
pretends  that  some  timbers  of  this  miraculous  vessel  were  preserved  there 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Abbassida^,  and  the  popular  belief  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  is  that  some  even  yet  remain.  Berosus,  for  his  partj 
says  that  the  fragments  of  the  vessel  of  Xisutbros  were  shown  in  hii 
day  in  the  Gordyoean  mountains,  of  which  legend  we  also  tind  an  echc 
in  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St,  Epiphanius.  It  is  true  that  Nicola 
of  Damascus  related  exactly  the  same  thing  of  Mount  Baris,  wbicb. 
is  the  Massis,  or,  as  we  say^  the  Arariit — that  is,  the  mountain  whicH 
the  Persians  and  the  Turks  at  this  day  designate  as  the  Kuk— 
i-Nu'*h,  or  "  mountain  of  Noa'h,^'  in  virtue  of  the  same  localization  of^ 
the  diluvian  tradition,  and  the  summit  of  which,  as  was  aiao  pretended 
in  its  neighbourhood  at  the  time  of  Chardin,  contained  relics  i>f^ 
the  ark. 

The  mountain  of  Nizir,  where  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge  in  the  cpi*: 
poem  of  Uruk  makes  the  vessel  of  ^lasisadra  to  rest,  is  situated  fartliei 
to  the  south  than  the  Gordyaian  mountains,  and  directly  to  the  east  t>l 
Aflsyria^  in  the  chain  of  the  Mount  Choathras  of  Ptolemy,  which  unite 
the  mountains  of  the  Carduchians  or  Gordyjeana  with  Mount  Zagros,  auAJ 
forms  the  frontier  of  Media  on  that  side.  Perhaps  we  must  identify 
this  mountain  with  the  peuk  of  Rowandiz,  situated  exactly  on  the  37tl 
degree  of  latitude,  between  the  basin  of  Lake  Ummiyah  and  the  valley  i>* 
the  Great  Zab.  In  fact,  in  the  most  fully  developed  of  his  histories 
inscriptions,  that  of  the  monolith  of  Nimroud,  the  Nincvite  king  Asshur-* 
Na^ir-Abal  relates  a  campaign  which  he  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  tb^j 
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group  to  wtich  this  mountain  belongs^*  ia  the  third  year  of  his  reign^ 
under  the  eponym  of  Asshur-iddin  (882  b.c).  Now  it  follows  from 
the  group  of  facts  connected  with  the  war  to  which  this  episode  belongs, 
that  the  monntain  Nizir  adjoined  the  country  of  Zamona  and  the  town 
of  Babite,  both  situated  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Little  Zabj  the  Caprus  of  the  classic  geographers.  In  lact,  the 
same  monarch  aays  expressly,  in  this  same  inscription  but  in  the  story 
of  another  campaign,  that,  having  set  out  from  the  town  of  Kalzu  (now 
Shamanick),  near  Arbela,  he  w^us  obliged  to  pass  the  Zab  in  order  to 
reach  Babite. 

Abulfeda  and  Isthakhri  transfer  the  name  of  El-Djudi  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  ark  to  the  mountain  which  overlooks  Nisibis,  and  wluch 
the  classical  geographers  call  Masion^ — a  name  to  which  the  Syriuc 
documents  give  the  form  MasM  or  Mashi,  and  which  appears  radically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Armenian  Massis.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
Strabof  give^  Masion  as  forming  part  of  the  group  of  the  Gordyeean 
mountains.  Popular  JIussulmau  legends  also  make  Nu^h  disembark 
after  the  Deluge  at  Kufali,  on  the  western  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
^^Wiia  embarkation  in  the  ark  is  more  usually  placed.  This,  however^  has 
^^^  not  much  more  value  as  an  indication  of  an  ancient  tradition  than  the 
statement  of  Joseph  ben  GoryoUj  who  places  the  Biblical  AnirAt  to  the 
north  of  Armenia,  towards  the  country  of  the  Alani  and  Scythians — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  Caucasus  j  or  that  of  the  Samaritans,  who  trans- 
port it  to  the  island  of  Serandib,  or  Ceylon,  the  theatre  of  a  localization, 
made  in  later  times,  of  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Genesis. 

On  their  conversion  to  Islamism  the  Persians  placed  the  mountain 
irhere  Nu^h  left  the  ark  at  Mount  Elvend,  above  Hamadan,  the  ancient 
Ecbatane;  the  Afghans  at  their  Mount  Kuner,  or  Nurahilj  the  Bukhars 
at  their  Nura-dagh.  In  these  localizations  they  have  doubtless  been 
guided  by  ancient  indigenous  traditions,  and  it  appears  that  a  precisely 
similar  one  was  anciently  applied  to  the  peak  of  Dcmfivend,  In  fact, 
the  name  of  the  desert  of  Naubendan,  which  stretches  at  the  foot 
of  this  high  mountain  and  is  overlooked  by  it,  presents  a  singular 
analogy  to  that  of  Nfiubandhanam^  *^  fastening  of  the  vessel/'  given  to 
the  peak  of  the  Himalayas  where  the  Indians  pretend  that  Manu 
Vftivasvata  made  fast  his  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  cataclysm ;  and  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  peak  of  Dem&vcnd  must  have  received 
an  Iranian  appellation  corresponding  to  the  Indian  namo,  whence  that 
of  Naubendan  has  been  derived.  This  is  the  more  probable,  since  the 
peak  in  question  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  system  of  the  Elburz,  or 
Alborj^ — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Har^-Berezaiti  of  Ehagian  Media — and 
since,  as  M.  Fransi  DelitzschJ  has  noticed,  this  name  of  Elburz  is 
evidently  that  which  the  "  Book  of  Jubilees  *'  and  St.  Epiphanius  had 

»  "Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia/'  vol.  i.  pL  20»  h  3;^3S. 
t  %u  p*  .HI.  i  '*  Die  Geueais  aosgdegt**^  4th  etUt*  i,l&7*),  p»  545. 
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in  view  and  altered  when  they  called  Lubar  the  mountain  where  Noa'h's 
ark  rested.  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  admitting  this,  as  I  believe 
myself  to  have  proved  elsewhere*  that  it  is  Klbnrz  which  is  already 
designated  in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  under  the  name  of 
AUabria — a  proof  that^  from  a  remote  antiquity,  the  local  Median  pro- 
nunciation gave  to  its  appellation  Hard-Barjat  (which  15  the  Persian 
equivalent  of  the  Zend  Hard'Bere::aiti)  the  form  Hald-Barjat,  The 
similar  elision  of  the  end  of  the  original  name  in  both  Allabria  and 
Lubar  is  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  through  the 
medium  of  the  Assyrians  that  the  Jews  and  Syrians  first  gained  the 
knovirledge  of  the  majestic  peak  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
of  the  narratives  which  connected  it  with  the  Deluge.  A  similar  graft- 
ing of  the  Biblical  narrative  on  an  ancient  indigenous  legend  of  the 
Deluge  led  also  to  the  placing  of  Noa*h's  departure  from  the  ark  on  the 
mountain  of  Apamca  in  Phrygia. 

If  we  examine  the  sacred  text  attentively,  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
that,  in  the  mind  of  the  Jchovistic  writer — who  is  always,  however,  much 
nearer  than  the  Elohist  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Chaldean  tradition — 
the  mountain  of  the  Flood  was  the  ArArftt  of  Armenia.  In  fact,  he  says  t 
in  express  terms  that  it  was  by  "journeying  from  the  east/'  bendsUim 
mi(/</tdem,  that  the  descendants  of  Noa'h  reached  the  plains  of  Shine *Ar. 
This  accords  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  with  the  indication  in  the 
original  Chalda?o-Baljy Ionian  narrative  concerning  the  raountain  Nizir 
-as  the  point  of  departure  of  the  renewed  human  race  after  the  Flood. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  if  we  prolong  our  search  for  a  very  high 
summit,  snch  as  must  necessarily  have  been  that  on  which  the  ark 
rested,  still  farther  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  beyond  the  barrier  with 
whicli  the  Gordysean  mountains,  Choathras  and  Zagros,  more  immediately 
bound  the  vast  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  we  airive  at  the 
chain  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  or  rather  at  the  mountains  where  the  Indus 
takes  its  rise.  Now  it  is  just  at  this  latter  point  that  the  traditions  as 
to  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  converge  which  were  current  among 
two  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  ancient  world  who  have  preserved  the 
clearest  and  most  circumstantial  reminiscences  of  the  primitive  ages, 
the  accounts  most  analogous  to  those  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Chaldea — I  mean  the  Indians  and  the  Iranians.^ 


II. 

In  all  the  legends  of  India  the  origin  of  mankind  is  placed  on  Mount 
Mltu,  the  residence  of  the  gods,  a  column  which  unites  the  sky  to  the 
earth.  This  Mount  M^ru  has  had  its  place  shifted  several  times^  in 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  march  of  the  Aryas  into  India;  and 

^  *  "Lettres  AsajTiologkiuc*/'  t   i    ^^   "'^  **t  scq.  t  Oeu.  xi.  2. 

*  S«e  D'Eckatein  :  '*  Do  f|uelque«  L  1  jdiukaniauea  qui  po  raj>]»oi-teDt  au  bercean 

dc   re«pece  huuiaine.**  Pans  1   1850.  1  :  ♦rl>e  rOrigioe  dii  lingage,"  2od  ed, 

p.   *il8~2X»;    '*  Kiatoire   des  Ltingue*  SiuuiLujucs/'    1st  tti.,  |*p,  4r>(>-Ji>i,       Obry  :  "ho 
rceau  de  re«]><^cc  bumaine  ^eloii  lea  Isdieiia,  lea  Perses  ct  lea  Udbiruj;/'    Aaueaa  :  i$^. 
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Obry  Iias^  with  a  masterly  hand,  made  a  sketcli  of  the  successive 
changes  of  the  position  assigned  to  the  sacred  mountain*  The  Brfth- 
maiis  of  Centra!  India  wished  to  have  it  in  their  neighbourhood ,  and 
fixed  it  first  at  KailS^a  and  then  at  Mahilpantha  (surnamed  Sum^ru) ; 
and  at  a  still  later  date  the  propagation  of  Buddhist  doctrines  among  the 
Barmans,  the  Chinese^  and  the  Singalesc  caused  Meru  to  be  claimed  by 
each  of  these  peoples  for  their  own  country.  But  the  primitive  Meru 
was  situated  in  the  North,  even  with  respect  to  the  first  habitation  of 
the  Aryan  tribes  on  Indian  soil,  iu  the  Pundjflb  and  on  the  upper  Indus. 
And  this  is  not  a  fabulous  mountain  unknown  to  terrestrial  geography. 
Its  real  existence  has  been  demonstrated,  and  also  its  situation  towards 
the  Seres  of  tlie  ancients — that  is  to  say,  the  south*west  part  of 
Thibet. 

At  first  sight,  it  is  true,  on  reading  the  description  of  the  Meru,  such 
as  it  results  from  the  totality  of  the  ideas  furnislicd  by  the  Purfinas,  it 
appears  overcharged  with  so  many  purely  mythological  features  that  one 
hesitates  to  believe  that  it  has  any  basis  in  reality.  In  fact,  in  order 
to  realize  these  descriptions  one  must  represent  one's  self  iu  the  centre 
of  a  vast  level  and  very  elevated  surface,  surrounded  by  various  moun- 
tain ranges,  a  gigantic  block,  the  axis  of  the  world,  raising  its  head  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  heavens,  whence  there  falls  on  its  summit,  on 
the  north  pole,  the  divine  Gang^,  the  source  of  all  the  rivers,  which 
there  discharges  itself  into  an  ideal  lake,  the  Miiuasa-Sarovara,  or 
^'  excellent  lake  of  the  spirit,'^  which  Brahoiii  has  created  from  his 
Manas,  or  his  spirit,  and  which  has  obtained  for  the  celestial  mountain 
its  name  of  Meru,  signifying  ^^  which  has  a  lake/^*  ^leru,  then,  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  highest  part  of  the  terrestrial  world  and  the 
central  point  of  the  visible  heaven^  the  two  being  confounded  through 
ignorance  of  the  real  constitution  of  the  universe  ;  it  is  also,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  north  pole  and  the  centre  of  the  habitable  earth  or 
Djambudvipa^literally,  of  the  continent  of  the  tree  Djambu,  the  tree  of 
life.  Leaving  the  higher  basin  of  the  mountain  iu  which  its  waters 
iavc  at  first  collected,  the  source  GangA  travels  seven  times  round  the 
MSru  in  descending  from  the  abode  of  the  seven  Kishis  of  the  Great 
Bear,  to  empty  itself  afterwards  into  four  lakes  placed  on  four  summits 
adjacent  to  this  vast  pyramid^  and  serving  as  buttresses  on  its  four 
sides.  On  each  of  these  four  supports  of  the  Meru,  turned  towards  the 
four  cardinal  points,  there  springs  up  and  grows,  in  an  enchanted  garden 
and  near  its  special  lake,  a  marvellous  tree  called  by  the  generic  name  of 
Kalpavrikcha,  Kalpadruma,  or  Kalpataru,'*  tree  of  the  desires  or  periods/* 
which  seems  to  be  both  a  tree  of  life,  like  the  Djambu  near  to  the  cen- 
tral and  higher  lake,  and  a  tree  of  the  k  nowledge  of  good  and  evil,  in 
that  it  prolongs  the  days  by  fulfilling  all  the  desires.  Fed  by  the  waters 
-of  the  celestial  Ganga,  the  four  lakes,  in  their  turn,  feed  four  terrestrial 
rivers,  which  flow  out  through  the  mouths  of  four  symbolical  animals* 
•  E.  Buruouf,  in  A.  de  Humboldt**  "Awe  C«atrale,*'  t  i.  i*,  115. 
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These  four  great  rivers  water  as  many  distinct  regions,  named  Mahi- 
dvipas — large  islands  or  large  contincDts — ^and  discharge  themselves  iuto 
four  opposite  seas,  to  the  east,  south,  west,  and  north  of  the  oeDtnl 
Meru.     The  four  peaks  which  thus  surround  this  latter,  and  the  fotir 
animals  which  give  outlet  to  the  four  rivers,  are  of  four  different  metali 
and  four  colours,  analogous  to  those  of  the  four  castes  of  India— that  i» 
to  say,  those  of  the  east  white,  or  of  silver,  for  the  Briihmans  ;  those  of 
the  south  red,  or  of  copper,  for  the  Kshattriyas ;  those  of  the  west  yellow, 
or  of  gold,  for  the  Vaieyas ;  and  those  of  tlie  north  brown,  or  of  iroa, 
for  the  Cudras.      Moreover,  the  four  lakes,  the  four  rivers,  and  the  four 
oceans  arc  composed  of  different  liquids,  likewise  corresponding  to  th& 
four  castes,  and  these  latter,  with  which  are  connected  all  the  nations 
of  the  human  race,  are  reputed  to  have  set  out  from  the  four  sides  or 
Meru  to  people  the  whole  earth, 

]Meru  and  its  four  great  counterforts  rise  from  a  central  continent,  or 
Madhya-dvipa,  of  a  great  elevation,  to  which  arc  given  the  names  of 
Svargabhumi  (*^ eelestialland*^),  Suvarna-bhumi  ('* golden  laud"),  Akrida- 
bhumi  (*'  land  of  amusements^'),  Tushita-hhunii  ('^  land  of  joy"),  and 
more  generally  those  of  Ihvvarsha,  IM-vrita,  Ilft-varta,  *^  s^ection,  pronnce, 
or  region  of  11^/'  daughter  and  wife  of  !Manu,  considered  as  mother  of 
the  human  raee.^  Lastly,  the  four  rivers,  and  the  four  continents  which 
they  water,  are  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  four  chief  gods,  called 
Lokapftlas  or  "  protectors  of  the  regions,^ '  each  surrounded  by  se\'cu 
other  gods  who  sing  their  praises ;  thus  is  made  up  a  total  of  thirty-two 
different  personages,  who,  with  the  supreme  god  throned  on  the  central 
Meru,  form  the  group  of  the  Trayastrinshadevas,  or  thirty-three  gods, 
so  celebrated  in  the  Bralmianieal  mythology. 

From  the  midst  of  the  absolutely  mythological   features  with  which  , 
this  description  is  overburdened,  this  real  idea  may,  however,  be  evolved— 
viz.,  that  in  it  the  cradle  of  the   Imman  race  is  placed  on  the  plateau 
which  crowns  a  highly-elevated  region,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
Asiatic   continent   and    surrounded  by  a  girdle   of   mountains,   which 
plateau  is  overlooked  by  a  mountain  where  the  gods  arc  reputed  to  have 
taken  up  their  residence,  and  where  four  great  rivers  flow  from  four| 
lakes,  more  or  less  exactly  adjusted  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  or,  at 
least,  have  tlieir   sources  snffieieiitly  near  to  these  lakes  to  have   beer 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  them  through  those  subterranean  channels 
which  the  popular  imagination  is  so   ready  to  invent.      Wilford,    anci 
after  him   Wilson    and    Langlois,    have    shown   that,    for   the    Indian 
PuTJinists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  four  rivers  which  issue  from  il^ru  I 
— Cita,  Ganga/rhakchuj  and  Bhadi^^^ — were  the  Hoang-Ilo,  the  Ganges^J 
the   Oxus,  and  the  Irtyteh ;  the   four  lakes — Arunoda,  Milnasa,  Cituda,i 
and   Mahabhadra,   or  ^itodaka— wxre  Orin-Noor,   Manassarovar,   Dio-  ; 

•  CJn  tbe  true  character  and  iignification  of  IIA,  who  wjis  oHginAlly  a  |)er&oiiificiitioii  di 
tho  ©arth,  calletl  in  the  Veclaa   11^,  Icli\,    or  Iril,  «e«  Wilson,  **  Viahnu-Poraiui,"  p,  S50  ;j 
lAuen,    '*liid.  Alterthumsk.**  p.    408;    E.  Burnouf,   **  Bhftgavota-Pounma,  t.   iii.   pref. 
pp,  boc-bcxxviii. 
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Saran,  and  Dza'issang  or  Baikal;  the  four  regioDs — Bhadra9va,  BhS.rata, 
Kfitumala,  and  Uttara-Kuru  —  were  Chitia,  ludia,  Bact^almJ^  and 
Siberia  j  and,  lastly^  that  the  oceans  at  the  four  cardinal  points  into 
which  the  four  rivers  empty  themselves  must  he  assimilated  to  the  Yellow 
Sea.  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
Thus,  in  the  widest  sense,  Meru  and  tlic  surrounding  region  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  immense  plateau  of  central  Asia,  hounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Himdlnyas,  on  the  west  by  the  Hindu-Kusli  and  the  Bclur-tagh, 
on  the  north  by  the  Altai',  and  on  the  cast  by  various  groups  of  moun- 
tains which  succeed  each  other  from  tlie  Altai  to  the  Himfilayas.  This 
accords  with  tlie  geographical  indications  of  the  book  Bhischmakanda 
of  the  great  epic  poem  of  tlie  Mahadhdraia,  which  represent  ^leni 
rather  as  a  vast  and  higldy-clevatcd  region  than  as  a  distinct  mountain, 
and  make  it  supply  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  with  water.  The  system 
is  pretty  much  in  conformity  with  that  which  Justin  has  borrowed  from 
Trogus  Pompeius,  and  according  to  which  Scythia,  the  country  of  the 
most  ancient  of  mankind,  i^ithout  having,  properly  speaking,  any 
mountains,  is  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  earth  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
the  starting-point  of  all  the  rivers^  ediiwrem  omnibus  ierris  es&e,  ut  cuncia 
flumina  ibi  nata. 

But  the  enormous  extension  thus  given  to  the  region  of  M6ru  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  original  conception  of  it.  In  really  ancient  times,  the 
geographical  horizon  of  the  Aryo-Indians  did  not  include  Siberia  and 
its  peoples.  These  are  never  mentioned  in  the  two  great  classical 
epopees  of  India;  the  only  nations,  beyond  the  celestial  mountains, 
known  to  these  poems  dwell  in  the  north-west,  in  the  basin  of  the 
laxartcs  or  of  the  Sir-Daria  of  the  present  day.  These  are  the  C^'akas 
and  the  ToukhSxas,  the  Sacee  and  the  Tochari  of  Gr^eco-Roman  geo- 
graphy. By  a  strict  investigation,  full  of  learning  and  criticism,  Obry 
has  proved  that,  for  the  Brahmans  of  Gaugetic  India,  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  countries  surrounding  Meru  were  originally  :— 

To  the  east — Lake  Kara-ku!  ;  the  river  Tarira  ;  Little  Bukharia  ;  and, 
as  a  sea.  Lake  Lap. 

To  the  south— *Lake  Manassarovar  ;  tlie  river  Ganges ;  Hindustan 
Proper ;  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

To  the  west— Lake  Sir-i-kul ;  the  river  Oxus ;  Bactriana ;  and  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

To  the  north — Lake  Issi-kul;  the  river  laxartes;  Transoxiana;  and, 
for  a  sea,  Lake  Aral* 

Here,  again,  there  seems  to  he  ah'eady  a  modification  of  what 'must 
have  been  the  conception  of  this  sacred  geography  under  its  original 
form.  The  Br^hmans  of  Central  India  were  determined  at  any  price 
to  give  a  place  in  it  to  the  Ganges,  which  had  become  for  them  the  sacred 
river  par  ej:ceUenct\  However,  it  fits  but  very  imperfectly  into  the  system 
of  regiUar  orientation  of  the  four  rivers  at  their  starting-point.  !More* 
over,  everything  seems  to  indicate  that,  at  a  more  ancient  date,  like  as 
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the  Sindhofl  still  excelled  the  Gangfi  in  the  opinion  of  the  Aryas  of 
India^  whose  chief  settlement  was  then  iu  the  Pantshanada  (PandjAb), 
or  the  countn'  of  the  Sapta-Sindhavas,  »o  that  one  of  the  paradisiac 
rivers  flowing  from  the  south  which  occupied  the  southern  position  waa 
that  which  we  may  call,  with  Obry,  the  Kameh-Indns^ — -that  is  to  say,  the 
-course,  constantly  directed  from  north  to  south,  of  the  river  Kamehj 
which  falls  into  the  Indus  after  having  become  united  to  the  Kabul, 
of  which  the  Indus  itself  is  a  continuation.  The  Kameh,  called  also 
the  Little  Sindh,  is  in  fact  the  western  branch — taking  its  rise  more  to 
the  north  than  any  of  the  others^ — of  the  system  of  streams  which  con- 
stitute the  Indus  in  the  greatest  development  of  its  volume,  at  its  entry 
into  India,  It  may  perfectly  well  have  been  taken  for  its  principal 
source  in  the  conception  of  the  rivers  of  Meru,  just  as  the  Lake  Ilanou- 
Sar,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  of  Pushtigur,  may  very  easily 
have  been  assigned  as  its  origin* 

It  is  true  that  the  Rig- Veda  docs  not  mention  the  name  of  M^ru, 
nor  yet  that  of  the  Himalayas — though  in  it  the  celestial,  aerial,  and 
terrestrial  mountains  are  frequently  invoked — and  that  the  name  of 
this  divine  mountain  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  R&m&yana. 
Some  learned  men  have  concluded  from  this  that  the  myth  of  MSrn  did 
not  originate  till  after  the  Vcdic  period.  However,  as  we  shall  find  an 
4^xactly  similar  one  among  the  Iranians,  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  admit, 
notwithstanding  this  singular  silence — to  which,  however,  we  might 
find  a  parallel  in  other  analogous  facts — that  the  myth  of  the  sacred 
mountain,  the  abode  of  the  gods  and  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  was 
one  of  tlipse  which  were  originally  common  to  the  two  branches  of 
the  eastern  Aryas  previous  to  their  separation.  It  even  seems  that 
the  liig-A'^Sda  *  presents  us  with  an  express  allusion  to  it  in  a  hymn  of 
the  poet  KAdhas,  the  son  of  Gotaraa,  in  which  we  read  :  "  The  noblest, 
the  most  wonderful  work  of  this  magnificent  one  (Indra),  is  that  of  having 
filled  the  bed  of  the  four  rivets  with  water  as  sweet  as  honey/*'  And 
this  conception  of  the  four  rivers,  inseparable  from  that  of  M^ru,  or 
the  paradisiac  mountain  (but  which,  perhaps,  did  not  yet  bear  that 
name)  attaches  itself  to  a  whole  system  of  conceptions  and  beliefs  already 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas. 


in. 


Not  less  remarkable  are  the  ideas  of  the  Iranian  tradition  as  to  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race.  The  groundwork  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Indian  myths  of  M^ru,  but  the  features  of  the  description  of  these 
sacred  places,  with  the  Iranians,  approach  perhaps  still  more  nearly  to 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  Biblical  narratives,  because  they  have  not 
travelled  so  far  away  from  the  original  birthplace  of  the  human  race, 
which  conscciuentiy  has  not  assumed  for  them  so  cloudy  a  character,  aud 

♦  i.  5. 1,  6. 
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the  memory  of  wlach  is  not  encumbered  with  so  exuberant  a  mytholo- 
gical growth. 

The  plausible  conceptions  as  to  the  successive  stations  of  the  Iranian 
race  in  its  first  movement  of  extension  which  are  contained  in  one  of  the- 
oldest  chapters  of  the  books  attributed  to  Zarathiistra,*  characterize  the 
Airyana-Vaedja,  the  original  starting-point  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
Iranians  in  particular,  as  a  northerly,  cold,  alpine  region,  whence  the 
race  of  the  Persians  descended  towards  Sogdiana.  There  rises  the 
nmbilicns  of  the  waters,  nafedhrd  updni,  the  holy  mountain,  the  Harri- 
Berezaiti  or  Berezat  GaYri  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  Albordj  of  th& 
Parsis,  from  the  side  of  which  flows  the  not  less  sacred  river  Arvand, 
the  waters  of  wliich  were  dnmk  by  the  first  human  beings.  On  the 
highest  summit  of  this  mountain,  tbe  peak  Hukairya, there  is  '^neither 
day^  nor  nigbtj  nor  icy  wind,  nor  burning  heat,  nor  sickness  which 
is  the  cause  of  numerous  deaths,  nor  defilemeut  produced  by  the 
dacvas/^t  Like  the  Meru  of  the  Indians,  Harii-Berezaiti  is  the  pole 
and  centre  of  the  world,  the  fixed  point  around  which  the  sun  and 
the  planets  perform  their  revolutions.  Analogously  to  the  GangA  of 
the  Brilhmans,  it  possesses  the  celestial  fountain  Ardvt-(^*ura,  the  mother 
of  all  terrestrial  waters  and  the  source  of  all  good  things.  In  the 
midst  of  the  lake  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  sacred  source  grows 
a  single  miraculous  tree,  siii>ilar  to  the  Djamba  of  the  Indian  myth ; 
or  else  tw^o  trees,  cnrrcsponding  exactly  to  those  of  the  Biblical  gan- 
^£den — tlic  Yif;pa-laokhma,  or  '*  tree  of  every  seed,"  and  the  *'  white 
Haoma,^'  or  Guokerena,  the  tree  of  life  and  iDimortality,  which  protects 
from  all  evils*  There  is  the  garden  of  Ahuramazda,  the  Garo-Nmanem, 
like  that  of  Brahma  on  ^luru.  Thpnce  the  waters  descend  upon  the 
earth  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  in  four  large  streams,  which 
symbolize  the  four  horses  attached  to  the  car  of  the  goddess  of  the 
sacred  source^  Ardvi-Cura-Anfihita.  These  four  horses  recall  the  four 
animals  placed  at  the  source  of  the  paradisiac  rivers  in  the  Indian 
conception  ;  and  Eugeue  Burnouf  has  discovered  in  the  Zend-Avesta 
some  traces  of  the  idea  of  the  thirty-two  genii,  guardians  of  the  horizon,, 
which  holds  an  important  place  in  it. 

Airyana-Vaedja  has  been  placed  in  Media  Atropatenc  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Persia  and  Media.  But  this  is  only  a  transfer  of  a  somewiiat 
late  date,  a  localization  of  the  sacred  tradition  which  has  nothings 
primitive,  and  has  only  originated  in  consequence  of  the  real  site  being 
forgotten  which  the  compilers  of  the  Zend-Avesta  had  in  view  when 
they  spoke  of  this  original  birthplace  of  mankind.  The  real  site  of  the 
Airyana-Vaedja,  in  its  ancient  and  original  conception,  is  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  of  Lake  Aral ;  and  the  illustrious  Eugene  Burncui^ 
has  shown  incontestably  that  Hara-Berazaiti  is  the  Bolor  or  Belur-tagh, 
and  the  Arvand  one  of  the  rivers  which  issue  from  this  group  of 
moimtains. 


•  VeadidAd,  i.  I,  2 ;  cf.  Minokhored,  Ixii.  13. 


t  Ye*lit,  X,  30. 
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This  primitive  Berezat  or  Harit-Berezaiti  has  at  a  very  early  date 
had  substitutes^  if  we  may  so  speaL  Such  is  the  Mount  Ushidarean 
of  the  Zend  texts,  HoshdAstar  of  the  Parsi  mythology  of  more  receut 
date,  a  more  southern  mountain,  but  the  situation  of  which  is  very 
difficult  to  determine,  and  which,  perhaps,  corresponds  to  Pushtigur,  or 
to  a  point  in  the  chain  of  the  Ilindu-Kush,  Such  is,  also,  Mount 
Iskata,  surnamed  Upairi-C^'acuaj  "  higher  than  the  flight  of  the  eagles/' 
which  the  Pazend  and  Pehlcvi  writings  make  to  be  Arpar^in,  As  for  this 
latter,  its  identification  is  not  doubtful ;  from  the  iodicationa  furnished 
by  the  Bundehcsh*  as  to  the  four  rivers  which  take  their  rise  there,  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  it  Kuh-i-Baba ;  but  afterwards  Mount  Dcmft- 
vend  was  attached  to  it,  thus  extending  the  name  of  Ai'par^in  to  the 
whole  chain  of  mountains  which,  under  different  nameh,  runs  from  east 
to  west  '^  from  Scistau  to  Khnristau,'*  as  the  Bundebenh  tells  usf — that 
is  to  say,  in  conformity  with  the  improper  use  which  it  often  makes  of 
these  expressions,  from  the  Hindu-Kush  to  tlie  ancient  Media.  This 
secondary  Berezat  is,  besides,  often  distinguished  from  the  real  and 
primordial  one;  the  Bundchesh  J  calls  it  "chief  of  all  the  mountains  after 
Albordj."  But  the  IlariUBerazaiti,  or  Albordj,  has  itself  in  the  course  of 
ages  undergone  those  displacements  which  the  names  of  the  legendary 
and  mythical  geography  of  the  first  ages  always  sufler.  For,  as  M, 
Benau  has  well  said,  ^^  races  carry  with  them,  in  their  migrations,  the 
ancient  names  with  which  their  traditions  are  associated,  and  apply  them 
to  the  new  mountains  and  rivers  which  they  fiud  in  the  countries  where 
they  establish  themselves/'  All  the  sections  of  the  Iranian  nation  have 
desired  to  have  near  them  their  Harfi-Berazaiti  or  Albordj,  Thus  it 
happens  that,  by  a  constant  sliifting  from  east  to  west,  the  sacred  moun- 
tain has  been  successively  fixed  in  the  Balkhan  Mountains,  situated  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  the  desert  of  Kharizim  j  at 
the  Elburz  to  the  south  of  the  same  sea,  in  the  ancient ^Rhagian  Media; 
and  finally  at  the  Elbruz  of  the  Caucasus.  Mount  El-Djudi,  in  Kur- 
distan, has  also  certainly  been  a  secondary  Albordj  ;  for  it  is  this  which 
St»  Epiphanius  designates  by  the  name  of  Lubar,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  a  corruption  of  it,  like  the  AUabria  of  the  cuneiform  docu- 
ments. The  mountain  which  overlooks  the  ancient  Ecbatane  in  Great 
Media  has,  in  its  turn,  been  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  paradisiac 
mountain  Airyana-Vaedja,  and  on  this  account  has  been  invested  with 
the  sacred  character  attested  by  the  inscriptions  which  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes,  have  caused  to  be  engraved  there  on  the 
rocks.  This  is  evident  from  its  very  name,  transcribed  as  Orontes  by 
the  Greeks,  and  given  under  the  Parsi  form  Arvand  in  the  "Afriu  of  the 
seven  Amshaspands,'^§  the  composition  of  which  belongs  to  the  western 
Iriin  and  to  the  age  of  the  Sassanidse,  which  name  proves,  as  Eugene 
Burnouf  has  ahown.  that  in  this  mountain  was  placed  a  spring  Arvandj 


CbAp.  XX.  +  Chaps,  xii.  antl  xxiv. 
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correapondiug  to  that  of  the  primordial  Harfi-Berezaiti^  doubtless  the 
spriDg  near  to  which  the  AcIiairacnidDeau  mouarchs  have  placed  their 
inscriptions  to  the  glory  of  Ahuramazda.  This  is  the  Mount  Elvend 
of  the  present  day;  and  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  macriptions,  by  calling 
it  EUibi,  prove  that  the  transformation  of  the  r  of  Arvand  into  an  / 
already  existed  at  an  ancient  date  in  the  local  pronunciation.  Besides, 
EUibi  is  to  Arvand  as  AHabria  is  to  Hard-Bar j at :  the  two  assimilations 
confirm  each  other.  Kiepert  had  already  proved,  from  the  geographical 
names  furnished  by  Ptolemy,  that  the  transformation  of  the  r  of  the 
Zend  and  Persian  into  /  in  a  great  number  of  cases — a  fact  which  is 
observed  equally  in  Pchlcvi  and  in  modern  Persian — was  one  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  popular  Iranian  speech  in  Media.  M. 
Spiegel,  who  accepts  this  fact  as  certain,  has  seen  in  it  an  ellect  of 
Semitic  infincncc  :  I  think  we  must  rather  recognize  in  it  the  action  of 
the  Medic-Turanian  dialect,  the  organ  of  which  possessed  the  /  sound, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  Zend  and  the  Persian. 

The  name  of  Bans,  assigned  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  to  the 
Armenian  Massis,  or  AnWit,  appears  again  to  be  a  corruption  and 
shortening  of  Berezat,  a  name  which  must  have  been  applied  for  a 
while  to  that  mountain,  so  high  and  so  remarkable,  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  religious  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  Iranians  into 
Armenia.  With  still  more  certainty  we  tind  Berezat  transported  as 
far  west  as  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Bereeynthus  in  Phrygia,  which  also  is  a 
aacred  mountain,  the  residence  of  Rliea-Cybele,  the  name  of  whicli 
goddess  only  differs  by  a  transposition  from  the  Sanscrit  Ir&,  a 
personification  of  the  earth  as  mother  and  nourisher,  which  we  have 
already  (p.  458,  note)  connected  with  Mount  Meru/'^ 


IV, 

Obry  seems  to  me  to  have  proved  in  a  very  convincing  fashion  that 
the  mountain  which  the  Aryan  tribes  regarded  as  the  sacred  birth- 
place of  the  human  race  had  received  from  them,  before  the  separation 
of  the  tribes  of  Irfin  from  those  of  India,  the  appellation  of  ArvAratha, 
chariot  of  the  Aryans,  or  of  the  illustrious,  the  venerable,  because  on 
its  summit  tlic  chariot  of  the  seven  BrAhmanical  Maharshis,  the  seven 
Mazdean  Amescha-^pcntas — considered  as  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great 
Bear — was  reputed  to  revolve,  In  fact  this  constellation  of  the  seven 
Rishis,  often  styled  aryag  in  the  Vedas^  bears  the  names  of  vdhanam 
and  raiha^  "  chariot,*^  and  the  Indian  narratives  of  the  Deluge  make 
the  seven  d^vas  which  compose  it  navigate  the  diluvian  ark  along 
with  Manu  V^ivasvata,  not  only  to  keep  him  company  and  encourage 
him  on  the  immense  ocean  of  waters  which  had  broken  loose,  but 
also  to    assist  him    to   make    fast    his    vessel    to  one    of   the    highest 

♦  For  the  name  of  thi«  pertoimge  the  Vedttt  employ  the  three  form*  IIA,  IrA,  and  Id  A; 
thii  lft«t  may  very  well  have  beeo  the  prototype  ol  the  name  of  Ida,  another  mountain 
aftcred  to  lihea-Cybele  in  Phrygi.-t  and  Crete. 
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peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  sometimes  called  Naubaudhatiam,  ^^  moorin^^T 
the   vessel/'   and  sometimes    Manoravasarpanara,  '^  descent  of  Manu/' 
This  appellation  is    not  without  analogy  to  that    of   Qaniratha-Bftmi, 
*'  hij^h  ornamented  clmriot/'  or  Qaniratha  simply,  given  by  tlie  Zsnd 
books  to  that  part  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  mankindj  of  which  Airyana- 
Vaedja  is  the  centre ;  or  to  that  of  Tahfiitra-ratha,  "  painted  chariot/' 
applied  in  Sanscrit  to  the  garden  of  the  god  of  riches,  planted  to  the 
north  of  India.      I  cannot  follow  the  learned  Aryanist  of  Amiens  when 
he  claims  that  the  namCj  thus  restored^  of  Arydratka  is  the  origin  of  that 
of  the   Armenian  Ararad  or  Ayrarad,      This  latter,  as  the    cuneiform 
documents  of  Assyria  prove  to  us  by  giving  it,  from  the  ninth  century  fi.c, 
under  the  form  of  Urartu,  is  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  settlement  of  any 
Aryan  population  in  Armenia  ;  it  must  belong  to  the  language  of  the  most 
ancient  inliabitHuts  of  eastern  Arracuiaj  of  the  basins  of  the  Araxns  and 
Lake  Vim — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Alarodians,  to  call  them  by  the  name 
given  them   by  Herodotus— a   language  still   very   imperfectly   known, 
although   we  possess  rather  numerous  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  it,  and 
which  certain  indications  would  give  ground  for  suspecting  to  be  allied 
to  the  languages  of  the  Caucasus.      Moreover,  for  the  Armenians^  thi* 
name,  which  was  foreign  to  their  language,  is  a  complete  enigma  ;  they 
only  explain  its  origin  and  meaning  by  means  of  a  wretched  fiaragraro.* 
But   there  is   nothing,  absolutely    nothing,   to  prove   that,  for  the 
Elohistic  writcFj  the   author  of  Gen,  viii,  4j  the  geographical  name   of 
Arfirat  had  the  same  meaning  as   for  the  prophets.     It  is,  on  the  con* 
trary^    remarkable    that  these    latter,    in    speaking    of   the   Armenian 
country  of  Ar&riit^  do  not  appear  to   be  acquainted  with  the  tradition 
which    placed   in    it  the  resting-place  of  Noa^l/s   ark,    and  make  no 
allusion  to  this  tradition,   which   would,  however,  have   been   of  capital 
importance  in    their  eyes*      This  would  seem  naturally  to  lead   critics 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  localization  of  the  final  fact  connected  with 
the  Dclnge  on  Mount  Massis,  in    the  country  of  Ayrarad  or  Urartu, 
has  been  the  consequence  of  the  mention  of  the  name  of  "  the  mountains 
of  Ar&rilt^^  in  Genesisj  instead  of  such  mention  having  been  the  result 
of  an  ancient  tradition  current  in  Armenia  and  sprc:id  from  thence  into 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria.      It  is  important  to  notice  in  connection  with 
this,  that   the   use  of  the  name  of  Ar4r&t  as   applied  to  the  diluvian 
mountain  is  peculiar  to    the   Elohtstic  writer,  and   constitiitcs    a  real 
innovation  on  his  part.     This  name,  as  we   know  in  a  positive  manner 
from  Berosus  and  the  original  cuneiform  documeutsp  did  not  appear  in 
the  Chaldieo-Babylonian  tradition.      The  Jehovist,  whci  is  certainly  prior 
to  him^  and  wlio  always  keeps  closest  to  tbi^  tradition,  docs  not  employ 
such  a  name  and  does  not  appear  to  have  known  it.       For  htm,  it  ia 
quite  evident  that  the  ark  rested  at  the  same  spot  as  for  the  Chaldcanf»| 
towards  the  mountains  of  Nizir,  since  it  rested  to  the  east  of  the  p1:iins 

*  They  expULa  it  hy  Atayi  9rmi,  "the  fiiding  of  Araj,'*  tUdr  aocient  tDouarch^  Ucfcfltvd 
ttt  the  plain  of  Ayrarad  by  tU«  uricy  pf  ?^miramifl.     Mos.  Khurvii.,  i.  li. 
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of  SliiueVir/"  Now  it  is  iudiiix)i liable — from  tlic  ctimup^raphic  tabic 
iu  the  tenth  chapter  of  (icTicsis,  which  cmaitatcs  from  hiin^ — that  the 
Elohistic  writer  had  an  acquaintance  with  a  part  at  least  of  the  Iranian 
populations  which  is  not  found  in  the  same  degree  in  any  other  of 
the  Biblical  writers  anterior  to  Cyrus.  There  is  nothing  impossible^ 
then,  in  his  having  borrowed  from  those  populations,  who  were  known 
to  himj  the  name  of  A rt/dratit a  or  Atnjdraiha  for  the  diluvian  mountain, 
which  name  he  may  quite  naturally  have  rendered  as  Ararfit,  whether 
he  had  in  view  the  assimilation  to  that  of  the  Armenian  Ayrarad,  or 
whether  that  assimilation  was  not  present  to  his  mind  and  was  only  made 
subsequently,  in  ronforraity  with  his  text.  For  here  positive  data  are 
wanting  to  decide  between  the  two  hypotheses,  which  are  both  equally 
admissible. 

Let  us  remark,  however,  that  he  may  have  drawu  from  a  Babylonian 
source,  if  not  primitive,  at  least  contemporary  with  himself^  this 
notion  of  a  diluvian  Anirilt  or  Airyuratha,  derived  from  an  Aryan 
origin.  In  fact,  tlic  lexicographical  documents  of  the  palatine  library 
of  Nineveh  show  us  that  the  Assy ro- Babylonians  sometimes  called  the 
Ayrarr.d  of  Armenia  Vrtti^  whence  we  must  conclude  that  by  an  artificial 
etymology  they  decomposed  Urartu  or  Arartu  into  ar-Urtu,  **  the 
mountain t  of  Urtn,"  just  as,  at  a  later  date,  the  authors  of  the 
Aramaic  Targumim  of  the  prophets,  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  classical  name  of  Armenia,  analyzed  it  into  har'M/ni,  ^'  mouutain 
of  MiDij^'  which  expression  tliey  substituted  for  the  Minnl  of  the 
original  texts.  It  follows,  also,  from  the  same  pasaages  of  the  Assyrian 
lexicographical  tablets,  that  the  name  of  the  Arraeniau  Ardrftt,  when 
read  as  Uriilj  was  written  by  the  same  ideogram  as  the  name  of  the 
Babylonian  country  of  iVlikad,  which  ideogram  is  explained  elsewhere  by 
mdtnm  elitmn^  ^*  elevated  country/^  and  by  suquj  "  summit/'  Thus, 
when  the  C'huldteo- Assyrians  decomposed  Urarin  or  arariu  into  ar-uriu, 
it  was  in  order  to  give  it  the  meaning  of  '*  the  high  mountain,^'  For 
them  it  was,  therefore,  an  exact  eqiiivaleut  of  tlie  Zend  Hard-Berezatti, 
Ccnscqueutly,  it  is  quite  natural  that,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
Iranian  legends  concerning  the  sacred  paradisiac  mountain,  they  should 
have  given  to  it  the  name  of  Ar-ur(d,  both  as  being  identical  in  meaning 
with  its  appellation  of  Haru- BcrLzaUiX  and  also  as  being  identical  in 
sound  with  that  of  Amjdratha,  Now^  in  order  to  furnish  the  proof 
that  some  names  belonging  to  the  Iranian  mythology  were  known  and 
iutroduccd  into  Babylon  and  Assyria,  if  not  as  early  as  the  time  when 
the  lexicographical  tablets  were  first  written,  at  least  at  the  date  when 

i  The  M*oni  airu  beiog  constraed  ar,  *•  monntain/'  correapondiD^  tn  the  Hebrew  Aar,  h&a 
not  yet  been  pointed  out  by  AasyriologistB.  I  dnd  it  with  gtihht^  given  as  an  eqmvalont  of 
5of/tf,  iu  a  fragment  atiU  unpubliBbed  of  a  list  of  AsByiinj  syiiotiyma. 

X  AI.  Spiegirl,  after  Euv'tue  Hurnouf,  notes,  ns  a  ciruuuifttAnce  worthy  of  greut  attention, 
tlio  !»ne  m  the  cmisecrated  name  HuntiierrzaiU  of  the  word  /f<rra,  of  Semitic  origin,  instf-ad 
of  the  properly  liimiaii  word  nvihi.  The  In  fly  mountain  is  HouTctinjea  cidled  absulntely  hant 
or  HnrniiL 
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tlie  copies  which  wc  possess  were  made — in  seventh  century  b.c. — it  will 
■ntiicc  to  refer  to  that  in  which  the  gloss  MUra  accompanies  a  surname 
of  the  Sun-goci* 

The  Iranian  origin  of  the  name  of  the  diluvian  ArAr&t,  then,  is 
possihlc,  and  even  probable,  whether  we  suppose  the  Elohist  to  have 
borrowed  it  directly  from  what  he  knew  of  the  ti'aditioos  of  Media,  or 
whether  we  prefer  to  helicve  that  he  received  the  name  by  way  of  Babylon. 

In  this  way  we  find  ourselves  carried  back,  by  the  agreement  of  the 
sacred  tradition  and  the  most  venerable  among  the  profane  traditions  of 
the  mountainous  region  of  Little  Bukharia  and  Western  Thibet,  as  it 
were,  to  the  place  whence  tlic  great  races  of  the  human  family  came. 
It  is  here  that  the  Aiyan  race  certainly  had  its  origin.  It  is  here  that 
four  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia — the  laxartes,  the  Tarim,  the  Oxiis, 
and  even  the  Indus  through  some  of  its  affluents — take  their  rise.  The 
culminating  points  of  it  are  Belur-tagh  and  tlic  vast  plateau  of  Pamir, 
so  well  fitted  to  support  primitive  populations  yet  in  the  pastoral  condi- 
tion, since  it  offers  them  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  existence — shelter, 
food,  and  fiiel — and  that  at  a  height  above  sea-level  at  which,  everywhere 
else,  nothing  is  met  with  but  eternal  snows.  Tlie  name  Pamir,  in  its 
primitive  form,  was  Ilpa-Meru,  "  the  country  under  M^ru,"  or  pcrhapa 
ITpa-mira,  "the  countrj^  near  the  lake*'  which  itself  hatl  given  rise  to 
the  appellation  of  M^ru.  Again,  w^e  are  forced  to  turn  our  attention 
thither  by  certain  reminiscences  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  sacred 
expression  ^iipoirtQ  avOpdtTroi,  which  perhaps  originally  meant  "  the  men 
sprung  from  M6ru/'  The 'traditions  of  other  peoples  as  to  the  native 
country  of  their  ancestors  also  converge  in  the  same  direction,  but 
without  reaching  the  central  point,  obliterated,  us  they  are  partly,  by  dis- 
tance. ''The  Mongol  tribes,"  obser\T8  M,  Renan,  "  connect  their  most 
ancient  legends  with  the  Thian-chan  and  the  Altai,  the  t^nnish  tribes 
with  the  Ural,  because  these  two  chains  hide  from  their  view  a  more 
distant  system  of  mountains.  But  prolong  the  two  lines  of  migration 
indicated  by  these  traditions  towards  a  more  remote  starting-point, 
and  you  will  find  them  meet  in  Little  Bukharia./' 

Is  it  not,  to  say  the  very  least,  curious  to  note  the  perfect  agreement 
between  these  conclusions  and  those  to  which  M.  de  Quatrcfat^cs  has 
been  led  by  considerations  of  a  quite  different  order,  considerations 
exclusively  borrowed  from  the  domain  of  anthropology  and  from  the 
geo^^rapbical  distribution  of  the  races  of  mankind  V 

"We  know/*  snys  the  eminent  professor,!  **  that  there  exists  in  Asm  .1 
region,  enclosed  on  the  south  and  south-west  hv  the  Himalayas,  on  the  w* 
the  Bolor,  on  the  north-west  by  the  j^Ula-Tau,  on  the  north  by  tho  Alt,a(  jn. 
derivatives,  on  tho  east  and  south-enst  by  the  Felimi  and  the  Knen*Lun*    Ju«1 
of  it  by  what  exists  at  tho  present  day,  tins  j^reat  central  region  might  be  rewr  :    1 
aa  having  inckided  the  cradle  ofth<'  human  nice. 


**Cniieif.  liwcr,  of  West.  A»i»,"vol.  ui.  jiL  OJ,  Xo.  5, 1.  ilX 
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**  In  fact,  the  three  fandamental  types  of  all  the  races  of  mankind  are  repre- 
sented in  the  populations  grouped  around  this  region.  The  negro  races  sre  the 
furthest  removed  from  it,  but  have  nevertheless  marine  stationa  in  which  thev 
tire  found  pure  or  mixed,  from  the  Kiussiu  to  the  Andaman  Islands.  On  the  con- 
tinent they  have  mingled  their  blood  with  nearly  all  the  inferior  castes  and  classes 
of  the  two  Gungetic  peninsulas ;  they  are  still  found  pure  in  each  of  them ;  they 
ascend  as  far  as  Nepal  and  spread  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Lake 
Zareh^  according  t<:)  Elphinatone. 

**  The  yellow  race,  pure,  or  mixed  here  and  there  with  white  elements,  Beems 
alone  to  ocoujiy  the  urea  in  question.  The  circumference  of  this  region  is 
peopled  by  it  to  tlie  north,  the  east,  the  Bouth-east,  and  the  west.  In  the  south 
it  is  more  mixed,  but  it  none  the  less  forms  an  important  element  of  the  popula* 
tioD. 

"The  white  race,  by  its  allophyle  representatives,  seems  to  have  disputed 
the  possession  of  even  the  central  area  itseJf  with  the  yellow  race.  In  the  past  we 
iind  the  Yu-Tchis,  the  U-suna,  to  the  north  of  Hoang-IIo  ;  at  the  present  day  in 
Little  Thibet,  in  Eastern  Thibet,  small  islands  with  white  populations  have  been 
pointed  out.  The  Miao-Tseus  occupy  the  mountainous  regions  of  China ;  tlie 
Siaposhes  are  proof  against  all  attacks  in  the  gorges  of  Bolor,  On  the  confines 
of  this  area  wc  find  to  the  east  the  Ainos  and  the  Japanese  of  high  castes,  the 
Tinguians  of  the  Philippines ;  to  the  south  the  Hindus.  To  the  south-west  and 
west  the  white  element,  pure  or  mixed,  is  completely  predominant. 

**No  other  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe  j)resents  a  similar  reimion  of  the 
extreme  types  of  the  human  race  distributed  around  a  common  centre.  This  fact 
of  itself  might  suggest  to  the  naturalist  tlie  conjecture  which  I  have  expresised 
above ;  but  we  may  appeal  to  other  considerations. 

**  One  of  the  weightiest  of  these  is  drawn  from  philology.  The  three  fundamental 
forms  of  human  language  are  found  in  the  same  regions  and  in  analogous  con- 
net:  t  ions.  In  the  cpntre  and  the  south-east  of  our  area  the  monosyllabic  languages 
are  represenUnl  by  the  Chinese,  the  Annaniite,  the  Siamese,  and  the  Thibetan. 
As  agglutinntivo  languages  we  find,  from  the  north-east  to  the  north-west,  the 
group  of  the  Ougro-Japanese;  in  the  south  that  of  the  Dravidiansand  the  Malays; 
Hnd  in  the  west  the  Turkbh  languages.  Lastly,  Sanscrit,  with  its  derivatives^  and 
the  Iranian  languages,  represent,  in  the  south  and  south-west,  the  flexible  languages. 

**  With  the  linguistic  types  accumulated  around  this  central  jiart  of  Asia  all 
human  languages  are  connected,  either  by  theii*  vocabulary  or  their  grammar. 
Someofthese  Asiatic  languages  approach  very  near  to  languages  spoken  in  regions 
far  removed,  or  separated  from  the  area  in  question  by  very  different  languages. 

"  Lastly,  it  is  from  Asia,  again,  that  our  earliest- tamed  domestic  animals  have 
come.  Isidore  Geofiroy-Saint-Hilaire  is  entirely  agreed  on  this  point  with  Bureau 
de  la  Malle. 

'*  Thus,  taking  into  account  only  the  present  date,  everything  leads  us  back  to 
this  central  plateau,  or  rather  this  vast  enclosure.  Here,  we  are  tempted  to  say 
to  ourselves,  the  first  human  beings  appeared  and  multiplied,  down  to  the  moment 
when  the  populations  overflowed  like  a  cup  which  is  too  full,  and  poured 
tliemselves  out  in  human  waves  in  all  directions." 


In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  been  insensibly  led  to  the  assimilation 
and  almost  complete  identification  of  the  diluvian  mountain  and  the 
paradisiac  mountain,  of  the  birthplace  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  second 
human  race,  in  the  Biblical  conception  as  to  the  earliest  ages  and  the 
origio  of  our  species.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  result  which  I  think  it  impossible 
to  avoid;  and  this  is  the  reason  which  has  led  me  to  reserve  for  this 
chapter  of  my  article  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  garden  of  'fiden 
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according  to  the  duta  furuishccl  by  the  Jehovistic  document  inserted  ia 
Genesis. 

I  have  not  to  examine  here  the  problem  —which  is  still  premature  for 
science,  but  which  may  probably  one  day  be  solved  according  to  the  new 
elements  which  geology  and  paheontology  will  introduce  into  the  dis- 
cussion^— the  problem  as  to  which  was  really  the  geographical  biitli- 
place  in  which  man  made  his  appearance  on  the  day  when  he  was  created. 
But  historically^  it  seems  to  me  indisputable  that  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  white  race,  which,  in  reality,  constitute  the  choice  part 
of  the  human  race,  and  which  the  Bible  makes  to  be  the  posterity  of 
Noa'h,  took  their  rise  in  that  region  of  Central  Asia  in  which  we  liave 
been  led  to  place  Meru  and  Ilara-Barezaiti  \  and  it  was  from  thence 
that  their  multitudes  departed  in  onler  to  spread  themselves  by  migra- 
tion over  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Even  supposing — 
which  I  shall  not  seek  to  do — that  for  that  race  this  was  but  a  fii'St 
halting-place  in  stupendously  nncieut  times,  and  that  the  other  races  of 
humanity  did  not  issue  from  these  same  parts,  but  from  another  earlier 
birthplace  more  or  less  near,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  post-diluvian  Noa'hidse — ^a<s  they  considered  themselves  to  be^ 
should  place  the  origin  and  the  Edeuic  happiness  of  the  first  human 
pair  of  the  antediluvian  period,  in  their  primitive  innocence,  in  those 
parts  to  which  they  traced  back  the  most  ancient  reminiscences  which 
they  had  preserved ;  in  those  spots  which  had  witnessed  first  the  dwell* 
ing  together,  and  then  the  separation  into  three  branches— ^differing  by 
certain  features  of  physical  type  and  by  language — of  their  ancient 
ancestors  in  the  time  of  the  generations  succeeding  the  Deluge,  the 
impression  and  the  memory  of  which  event  always  remained  so  vivid  in 
primitive  traditions  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  common  to  them. 

It  is  a  notion  very  generally  admitted  among  the  intei'preters  of  the 
Sacred  Books  in  the  earliest  centuries  of  Christianity,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  Deluge,  the  human  race,  in  the  person  of  Noa'h — ^thc  just  man 
who  alone  was  presented  from  this  terrible  punishment — ^found  refuge 
in  the  very  same  region  which  had  sheltered  its  cradle.  And  this  idea 
is,  to  my  mind,  quite  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
tradition. 

That  such  was  the  eoneeption  of  the  Jehovist  of  Genesis  seems  to  me 
to  admit  of  no  doubt,  from  his  own  words.  It  is  *^  towards  the  east  " 
(migqedern)  that  Yahveh  Elohim  planted  the  garden  of  'Ldeu ;  f  to  the  cast 
of  this  garden  lay  the  addmnh,  the  fertile  inhabited  and  cultivated  land 
in  wluch  Adam  dwelt  after  his  expulsion  from  the  terrestrial  Pai'ailiae^ 
and  where  his  |K)sterity  by  Sheth  mainuaued  their  positicin ;  while  * 
vx  consequence  of  his  mrar,  was  driven  thence  Xty  the  Divauc  Mi^ 
uhI  went  and  settled  in  the  land  of  cxUe  ^mr^*  ^*^d)^  which  b  also  sitt 
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"  to  the  cast  of  ^Edcu'^  (gidmaih'' Edeu.)'-^'  The  site  of  the  adihndk  ia 
formally  dctcrraincfl  by  tlie  circumstance  that  it  was  "  at  the  cast  of  the 
garden  of  ^Edciv ^mit/f/edem  h^pt/j-'  tden)  that  VahveU  placed  the  Kerubim 
to  prevent  the  approach  to  it  of  the  man  who  was  banished  fronT  this 
abode  of  delight.t  At  the  same  tiinCj  when  tlie  Deluge  had  ravaged  the 
surface  of  this  addmdh,  inhabiteil  by  the  iksceodanU^  of  Sheth^  which 
had  been  the  theatre  of  the  unioe  (mentioned  in  the  narrati%*e)  of  the 
«ons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men,i  and  to  which  the  Jehovist 
seems  in  several  very  precise  passages^  to  limit  the  destruction  produced 
by  the  Floods  it  was,  again ^  by  an  emigration  which  set  out  from  the  east 
{bends* am  rnhiqedem)  that  the  posterity  of  the  three  sons  who  left  the 
ark  with  Noa'h  reached  the  plains  of  ShineMr,||  Thediluvian  raountaiu 
on  which  the  ark  rested  was,  therefore^  according  to  the  tradition  which 
the  Jchovistic  writer  has  received,  situated  in  the  far  east  with  rcf^ard 
to  Babylonia,  but  uevertlicless  placed  between  this  region  and  the 
antediluvian  addmdh,  which  was  still  farther  east — that  is  to  say^  in 
geographical  conditions  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  Miden  itself. 

These  different  features  of  the  Biblical  text,  all  borrowed  from  the 
same  fundamental  document,  giv^  us  a  glimpse,  by  their  juxtaposition, 
of  a  system  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  is  essential  in  the  dihivian 
narratives  of  India.  For  the  Brnhmanical  Indians,  the  garden  of  delight 
of  M^ru,  and  the  summit  on  which  the  vessel  which  was  the  means  of 
rescue  from  the  Flood  ran  aground,  arc  placed  in  the  same  group  of 
mountains^  whether  in  the  HimAlayaj  or  the  Kuen-Lun,  or  the  Tiau-shau> 
but  always  to  the  north  of  India.  It  was  on  the  northern  side  of  this 
group  of  mountains,  the  umbilicus  of  the  world,  in  the  paradisiac  land  of 
Uttara-Kuru,  that  Manu  A'jiivasvata  resided  before  the  Deluge,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  received  the  warning  of  the  divine  fish.  Then,  when 
his  vessel  was  burne  on  the  upraised  waters,  the  sacred  mountains,  which 
alone  remaiucd  unsubmcrged  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  inundation, 
afforded  him  a  harbour  of  refuge.  It  was  here  that  he  disembarked, 
and*  after  the  Flood  was  over,  made  his  ''*  descent  from  the  monntain  of 
the  north"  on  the  other  side,  towards  t!ic  south — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
direction  of  India.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  migi'ation  in  question  takes 
place  from  east  to  west,  instead  of  from  north  to  south,  the  notion  which 
springs  from  the  chain  of  tacts  in  the  uarnitivo  given  by  the  Jehovist 
of  Genesis  appears  to  me  exactly  the  same.  Before  the  Deluge  the 
posterity  of  Adam  dwelt  to  tlie  east  of  M^dcu  ;  the  posterity  of  the  blessed 
son  in  the  region  to  which  i>i  specially  j^ivcn  the  name  of  addmdh — a 
place  of  exile  and  misery  as  compared  with  the  earthly  Paradise,  but  an 
abode  of  delight  still  as  compared  with  the  land  of  Nod,  to  which 
QaiUj  the  cursed  sou,  was  rclcgatctl.  It  is  here  that  Noa'h  resided  ;  it  is 
here  that  he  i-eccivcd  the  divine  warning  and  built  the  ark  in  anticipation 
of  tltr  l'h*nd.  Hut  when  the  Deluge  was  civer,  Xoa'h  and  his  children, 
ol^cr  their  voyage  on  the  upraised  waters,  found  themselves,  on  the  con- 
"•  Oeii*  iv*  li>,       t  Cicu.  iii.  24.       %  iita,  vi,  1,2,     $  Ciea,  vi,  7  ;  Tii.  4,  i3.       J  <*t;u» 
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trary,  transported  to  a  region  where  they  henceforth  had  'fiden  "  to  the 
east ;"  and  from  thence  their  migration,  which  withdrew  thera  at  once 
from  their  birthplace  and  from  the  place  which  had  witnessed  their 
rescncj  proceeded  from  east  to  west.  It  is  very  difficult,  after  this,  not 
to  believe  that,  for  the  narrator  who  thus  unfolds  the  course  of  events, 
the  paradisiac  garden  and  the  diluvian  mountain,  the  position  of  which 
with  regard  to  the  country  where  he  wrote  is  indicated  by  him  in  the 
same  terms,  must  have  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  prodigiously  elevated 
mass  of  land,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  towering  above 
"  the  highest  mountains  which  are  under  the  whole  heaven,"  which  had 
been  submerged  fifteen  cubits  by  the  inundation,*  This  doubly-sacred 
mountain  range,  placed  far  to  the  east  in  respect  to  the  plains  of 
Shine^^,  in  which  the  confusion  of  tongues  took  place,  would  thus  form, 
in  the  mind  of  the  Biblical  writer,  a  kind  of  barrier  between  the  abode 
of  the  ante-dilo%ian  and  that  of  the  post-diluvian  human  race,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  one  where,  in  the  tradition  of  India,  are  placed  both 
Mem  and  NA^ubandhanam. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  space  which  the  diluvian  tradition  occupies 
in  the  sacred  books  of  Mazdeism,  I  think  I  discover  in  it  manifest  traces 
of  a  similar  notion*  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  Edenic  land  of  Airyana- 
Vacdjaf  that  Yima,  by  order  of  Ahuramazda,  who  warns  him  of  the 
imminence  of  the  Flood,$  forms  the  square  garden,  vura^  which  in 
this  form  of  tMe  narrative  plays  the  same  part  as  the  ark  in  that 
of  the  Bible,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise  analogous 
to  the  Uttara-Kuru  of  the  Indians  and  at  the  same  time  a  place 
of  refuge  from  the  scourge  which  devastates  the  I'cst  of  the  earth* 
Let  us  remark  that,  iu  almost  all  the  places  in  Iri\n  to  which  we  have 
seen  the  sacred  mountain  of  Hai-A-Bcrczaiti  transjx^rted  by  a  later 
localization,  we  have  also  ascertained  that,  under  the  inilucnce  of  the 
introduction  of  Jewish,  Christian,  or  Mussulman  ideas,  people  thought  they 
recognised  the  diluvian  (jcak  in  the  mountain  thus  designated  by  the 
Mazdeans.  This  is  an  almost  certain  indication  that  the  new  traditiouK 
were  in  these  cases  grafted  on  some  conception  belonging  to  ancient 
indigenous  legends  which  favoured  them,  and  that  in  all  these  places 
people  thought  they  possessed  the  varn  of  Yima  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Hara-Berezaiti,  with  which  its  notion  was  closely  connected. 

These  are  the  facts  which  have  justified  us  in  imiting  in  the  same  chapter 
the  study  of  questions  relating  to  the  diluvian  ArArut  and  to  *ftden,  as  being 
intimately  connected  with  each  other  and  scarcely  capable  of  being 
separated. 

The  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  be  stTUck^  as  the  first  explorers  of 
Sanscrit  literature  have  been,  i^ith  the  close  analogy^  wc  might  even 
say  the  perfect  identity,  of  uU   the   ciisential  i'eaturcs  of  the    typical 
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icscriptioti  of  Mount  M^rii  in  the  Punluas  with  the  topography  of 
^Edeu  in  the  second  chapter  of  Geneais.  The  garden  of  ^Eden  (ffan- 
^Edeii)^  the  garden  of  God  {gan  Eiokim),'^  which  is  guarded  by  the 
anointed  and  protecting  Kerub  (Kerdb  mitrischa'h  hass6chich),-\  is  placed, 
like  the  garden  of  delight  of  the  gods  of  India,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain^  the  holy  mountain  of  God  {har  qodtsh  Elohim)jX  ^dl  sparkling 
with  precious  stoncs,§  The  Jehovistic  writer  docs  not  say  so  in  Genesis, 
but  the  prophets  are  express  in  this  respect.  The  tree  of  life  grows  '^  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden"  (bethoch  haggan),  with  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,||  exactly  like  the  tree  Djambu,  in  the  centre  of  the 
delightful  plateau  which  crownif  the  height  of  Meru.  A  river  goes  out 
of  'Edcu  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  divides  and  forma  four 
arms.f  This  corresponds  in  the  most  precise  manner  with  the  way  in 
which  the  spring  Gangil,  after  having  watered  the  Celestial  Land,  or  the 
Laud  of  Joy,  at  the  summit  of  Meruj  forms  four  lakes  on  the  four  coun- 
terforts of  this  holy  mountain,  whence  it  afterwards  flows  out  in  four 
large  rivers  towards  the  four  cardinal  points. 

The  uameii  of  Ihi-varsha  and  Ili\-vrita,  given  to  the  Svarga-bhnmi  or 
TuBchita-bhumi  of  Manu — after  Ilii,  the  wife  of  Mann  and  mother  of  the 
human  race — give  to  this  mountain  the  character  of  an  earthly  paradise, 
whence  mankind  derived  their  origin^  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  habita- 
tion of  the  gods.  However,  the  real  human-paradisiac  land  in  the 
legends  of  India  is  Uttara-Kuru,  the  tradition  of  which  was  already 
gathered  by  Megasthenes,  and  which  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
M^ru.  Uttara-Kuru,  therefore,  geographically  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  M5ru  a.s,  in  the  Jehovistic  narrative  used  by  the  final  editor 
of  Genesis,  the  antediluvian  addmuh  does  to  the  'Eden  of  the  holy 
mountain  of  God.  The  same  relation  of  position  also  exists,  in  the 
Mazdean  narratives,  between  Airyana-Vaedja  and  HarA,-Berezaiti,  with 
its  peak  Hukairya,  where  dwelt  Yima  in  the  days  of  his  purity,^^  and 
before  him  his  ancestor  Haoshyangha.ft  But  it  was  not  on  this  mountain^ 
but  in  the  lower  country  which  stretches  beneath  its  shadow,  that  Yima 
established  Ida  flourishing  kingdom  down  to  the  date  of  his  sin,  causing 
the  human  beings  who  multiplied  rapidly  under  the  shelter  of  his  throne 
to  lead  a  truly  Edenic  life,  on  the  happiness  of  which  the  Zend-Avesta 
complacently  dwells,  on  several  occasions.  It  was  here  that  Yima  assembled 
all  the  beat  of  mankind  at  the  same  time  that  Ahuramazda  assembled, 
also  in  Airyana-Vaedja,  the  celestial  YazatasJJ — a  remarkable  stor^,  in 
that  it  brings  into  contact,  on  the  same  territory,  these  superhuman 
genii  and  mankind,  as  the  Biblical  narrative  docs  the  benf  kaelohtm  and 
the  henfUk  hodddm,^^  In  the  Indian  and  Iranian  traditions  the  earthly 
paradise — in  which  the  first  human  generations  passed  their  days  of 
innocence  and  liappiuess,  the  recollection  of  which  is  common  to  these 
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traditions  and  to  that  of  the  Bible — comprises  both  the  holy  mouutain 
and  the  region  situated  at  its  foot,  m  which  region  men  became  developed 
in  numbers;  we  get  no  glimpse  of  any  very  clear  distinction  between  the 
respective  conditions  of  these  two  abodes.  Tlie  system  of  Genesis  is,  in 
this  respect,  much  better  prepared,  much  more  regularly  conceived ;  it 
establishes  between  tlie  two  successive  abodes  of  the  first  human  beings 
an  essential  dilferenee,  a  logical  gradation  corresponding  to  the  phases 
of  their  moral  history.  The  paradisiac  felicity  attached  to  the  state  of 
perfect  purity  exists  only  in  the  garden  of  ^fiden,  planted  on  the  holy 
mountain.  The  land  situated  at  the  foot  of  this  mouutain— the  addmdh — 
although  fertile  and  still  pleasant  to  dwell  in,  is  no  longer  a  place  of 
beatitude,  like  Uttara-Kuru  and  Airj^ana-Vaedja,  to  which  it  forms  a 
parallel ;  it  is  already  a  land  of  exile  and  of  imperfection^  to  which 
man  has  been  condemned  after  the  sin  which  has  banished  him  from 
the  garden  of  delight.  This  is  because,  in  the  Biblical  conception,  the 
state  of  innocence  and  happiness  only  existed  for  the  first  couple  of  our 
ancestors^  and  that  only  for  a  short  time  ;  they  soon  lost  its  privileges 
through  their  own  fault,  and  all  their  posterity  are  born  in  the  land  of 
exile,  bearing  the  Iiercditary  burden  of  the  Fall.  The  dogma  of  original 
sin,  by  thus  defining  itself  more  clearly,  and  by  assuming  a  religious  and 
moral  importance  of  the  first  order,  which  is  reflected  on  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race,  has  brought  with  it  as  a  consequence  a  clear 
and  precise  distinction  from  what  has  always  remained  enveloped  in 
vagueness  and  confusion  among  the  Judians  and  the  Iranians, 

I  have  stated  above,  in  agreement  with  M.  Renan,  that  the  sacred 
expression  ^ipont^,  as  used  among  the  Greeks  to  designate  mankind^ 
could  not  have  originally  been  applied  to  them  on  account  of  their 
IKJsseising  the  gift  of  articulate  speech^  as  is  pretended  in  the  etymology 
of  grammarians  of  late  date,  but  as  having  proceeded  from  Mcru,  Such 
an  explanation,  the  consequence  of  which  is  to  carry  back  this  name  of 
the  sacred  mountain,  the  abode  of  the  gods  and  the  birthplace  of  man- 
kind, to  the  most  ancient  period  of  Aryan  unity,  is  corroborated,  in  a 
manner  to  my  mind  quite  decisive,  by  the  existence  of  myths  which 
make  the  Meropes  to  be  a  special  and  autoclithonic  population,  of  a  date 
far  back  in  the  most  ancient  times,  who  lead  a  life  of  innocence  and 
happiness,  marked  by  extraordinary  longevity  (a  feature  in  common 
with  the  Indian  legends  concerning  Uttara-Kuni),  under  the  government 
of  a  king  Merops,  who  is  sometimes  represented  as  preserving  them 
from  the  Dchige,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Yima  of  the  Iranians,  and 
assembling  them  around  him  to  shelter  them  from  the  MfKKl,  from  which 
they  alone  escape.  This  myth  is  usually  localized  in  the  island  of  Kos, 
which  receives  the  name  of  Meropeis^  Alcropis^  or  Mcrope,  But  the 
island  of  Siphnos  is  also  reputed  to  have  been  called  Afcrupia  in  virtue 
of  a  simihir  trndition,  and  Strabo  f^pcaks  of  a  fabulous  region,  of  the  name 
of  Meropisj  which  was  described  by  Thcopompus  and  w*hich  seems  to 
have  been  placed  near  the  country  of  the   HyperlioreauB.     Merops  is 
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ISO  ^ren  as  a  kinjj^  of  the  Ethiopians ;  the  most  pioun  and  most 
virtuous  of  men,  the  husband  of  Klymeut*  the  mother  of  Phaethfiu,  and 
consequently  anterior  to  the  eatiintroplic  of  the  couflagratiuu  of  the 
univei'se,  by  which  the  first  humini  race,  that  of  tlic  {^ohlen  age,  is  often 
said  to  have  teen  destroyed.  Or  else  tlie  same  name  is  given  to  a 
prophet-king  of  Uhyndakos,  in  Mysia,  who  also  receives  the  very 
signiHeant  appellation  of  .Makar  or  Makareuts,  "  the  happy/*  All  this 
shows  that  the  paradisiac  myth  of  the  Meropes  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
island  of  Kos,  but  was  current  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  world  and  had 
undergone  more  than  one  loealization  there. 

The  farther  we  go  ou^  the  more  the  collection  of  facts  whtcli  w^e  uih? 
led  to  pass  in  review  and  to  group  together  induces  us  to  conclude  that 
tlie  ^6deu  of  Genesis,  as  well  as  its  diluvian  Ararat,  must  be  sought  in 
the  same  parts  as  the  M6ru  of  the  BriUimanical  Iruliars,  and  the  Airyana- 
Vacdja  aud  Haru-Berezaiti  of  the  jVlazdeau  books.  Tliis,  moreover,  is 
the  opinion  as  regards  the  terrestrial  paradise  which  is  adopted  without 
hesitation  by  a  large  number  of  modern  commentators  aaioug  those 
who  represent  the  most  advanced  state  of  modern  science.  Even  of  the 
very  name  of  'Mden  vestiges  are  found  in  this  region.  I  do  not  venture, 
with  Anquetil-Dupcrron,  to  give  a  precise  geographical  meaning  to  the 
epithet — radically  of  Semitic  origin  as  it  would  secni — htdenvsh^ 
•*  delightful,  fall  of  beatitude,'*  given  by  the  Buodehesh'^  to  Zarathustra's 
birthplace,  which  that  book  places  in  ^SJryana-Vaedja.  But  it  seems  to 
me  difficult  not  to  attach  a  real  value  to  the  parallel  which  M.  Reuau 
resolutely  establishes  between  the  appeUatiou  of  Eden  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Udynna  or  of  *4he  Gardcn/^t  near  Kashmir,  watered  by  fuur 
rivers  precisely  like  those  whicli  issue  from  the  paradisiac  garden  of 
Genesis.  A  sacred  mountain  overlooked  this  country,  and  Iliuen-Tshang 
calls  it  Mount  Lau-po-lo  ;  at  a  certain  date  it  was  regarded  as  >Ieru  ;  the 
Buddhist  pilgrims  relate  that  the  tree  of  life,  Kaipataru,  grows  there,  and 
that  on  its  summit  there  is  a  lake,  whence  a  large  river  issues,  and  in 
which  resides  a  dragon.  It  is  true  that  etymological ly,  and  from  a 
strictly  philological  point  of  view,  ^Kden  and  I'dyana  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct ;  of  these  two  names  the  one  has  received  a  form  purely  Semitic 
and  significant  in  that  family  of  languages,  the  other  a  form  purely 
SftDscrit  and  equally  significant.  But  it  is  the  chitraetcristic  of  those 
few  Dames  belonging  to  the  quite  primitive  geography  of  the  traditions 
common  to  the  Aryans  and  tlic  Semites,  and  even  toother  races — names 
the  origin  of  which  goes  back  to  a  date  far  earlier  than  that  at  which 
the  two  families  of  Indo-European  uthI  Syro-Arabic  languages  became 
such  as  we  now  study  them,  i\m\  the  real  etymology  of  which  it  would  be 
im[K)%»ihle  at  the  present  tlay  to  restore— it  is  the  characteristic  of  tho»c 
luuncs  to  reappear  both  among  the  Aryans  and  the  Semites,  under  forms 
srtftieiently  simihr  for  ruinparison   to  1k'  made  with  every  appearaucc  of 
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probability,  although  these  forms  have  been  combined  in  such  a  maniier 
as  to  have  a  meaning  in  the  languages  of  both.  The  most  ancient 
religious  traditions  and  the  oldest  legends  of  BrAhmanisra  arc  connected 
with  the  country  of  Udy^na^  which  has  had  a  character  not  leas  sacred 
for  the  Buddhists^  and  which  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  points  at 
which  the  paradisiac  myths  of  India  have  been  localized.  But  this  has 
only  been  by  a  shifting  southward  of  the  primitive  Udyfina  or  'Rden, 
which  was  at  first  more  to  the  north,  when  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region  claimed  to  possess  Meru  in  their  Nishadha  Mountains;  whence 
the  companions  of  Alexander  concluded  that  this  was  the  Meros  of 
Zeus,  where  Dionysos  was  rescued  after  Semel^  had  been  stricken  with 
a  thunderbolt. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Josephus  and  the  oldest  Fathers  of  the  Church 
were  ledj  by  a  current  of  traditions  existing  in  a  more  or  less  vagne  state 
in  their  day,  and  by  reasons  very  different  from  those  which  have  brought 
modern  science  to  the  same  result,  to  place  the  earthly  paradise  of  the 
Biblical  narrative  to  the  east  of  the  Semitic  possessions,  and  even  beyond^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chain  of  the  Imaiis  or  the  Himalayas.  In 
order  not  to  extend  beyond  legitimate  bounds  this  essay,  which  is  well- 
nigh  overcrowded  with  the  facts  indisijcnsable  to  the  argument  which  we 
are  prosecuting,  we  are  compelled  to  abstain  from  citing  the  numerous 
coDJcctures  put  forth  by  Biblical  interpreters  of  all  periods  with  regard  to 
the  situation  of  the  garden  of  'Rden,  and  we  shall  have  to  content  our 
selves  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  substantial  and  complete  summariei 
which  have  been  given  in  the  collections  of  Winer*  and  Herzog.t  We 
will  only  say  that  all  those  of  the  theories  which  admit  the  geographical 
reality  of  the  paradisiac  garden,  and  which  do  not  consider  the  descrip- 
tion as  purely  mythical,  or  suppose,  with  Luther,  that  the  antediluvian 
configuration  of  'fidcn  has  been  overturned  and  effaced  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  by  the  Deluge,  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  systemi, 
placing  Vftden  i — 

1.  In  the  extreme  north-east,  towards  the  Imaiis,  or  even  still 
farther  off.J 

2.  In  Armenia,  between  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the 
Araxus,  and  the  Phasis.§ 

3*  In  Chaklea,  at  the  point  where  the  Euphrates  and  tl»e  Tigris  re- 
unite previous  to  falling  into  the  Persian  Gulf.|| 


*  *^  ReaJworterbuch,"  on  tl»e  word  Eden. 
t  **  Real-l^Incyclopiidie/'  t.  xx.  y.  'M\2  et  sutj.  ,  *'  I*'''  '  '  -^ '  '^     ■ 

*  This  IB  the  system  of  Josrphus,  ol  tb*'  Btiok  of  Jm 
is  Alfto  th*^  one  which  was  prodominaut  tbruughout  tK 
graphic  ideaa  of  t'oBinajs,  which  we  sbAll  hav**  nn  *)]tportimity  ^jt 

^  Nirol.'w  S?inMfni,  Ht*lfif»fl,  D.  f'nimet,  find  Tt-ie  HomAiii-ifal\ 
t  '  "  '  '"         I      imci\     M,  A.  Dillmair 

t  of  ancient  date.     W 

Ui      I   M.  n.    itiF.^i  liiiMimi  ,    Mini  '  .pj^i  Mm>.,    WUU    |llac*e    '  hi<leil   t<>  tUo   W  i  '  l.  i '«     I 

niiLky  of  it  a  toc^ity  more  mythical  thnu  re;iU  im  in  mtne  ttieAt»uro  constituting  varioiR*A  r*f 
thi»  uyntt'm. 

II  Cftlvjn^  K,  Moriti«  HcK^hari,  Htiet,  Pore  Untnetf  Hopkius,  tioak^  ivnd  Pnra&i  i  ^m 

■IflO  Wen  pl:u.«cl : — In  thu  ueigbboarhuod  of  D&miiflcuu,  between  the  Chryaom  lUo 


»pl«a0t^i  it 

1  the  cosmo^ 

.  r. 
it 

ItH 
|?iAn     ■"  A^    nut 
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VI  [, 

Tbc  description  of  the  garden  of  ^fideu  in  Geueais,  with  all  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  marvellous  topography  of  this  abode  of  delight 
and  of  the  geography  of  the  surrounding  region,  so  similar  to  that  of 
the  Indian  Meru  and  the  Iranian  Hartl-Bcrezaiti,  most  certiiinly  forms 
one  of  those  primitive  traditional  documents,  anterior  to  the  niignition 
of  the  Teraiiites  into  Syria,  which  the  family  of  Abraham  brought  with 
them  when  they  left  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  the  Jcho- 
vistic  writer  has  iiscd  in  his  book|  preserving  with  remarkable  fidelity 
their  legendary  colour,  and  even,  as  we  shall  prove,  some  peculiarities 
of  composition  which  belong  to  a  date  much  earlier  than  his  time, 
and  which  had  their  origin  in  Chaldea.  This  description  refers  to 
countries  and  rivers  of  which  no  mention  is  afterwards  made  in  the  rest  of 
the  Bible,  and  everything  in  it,  as  in  other  passages  from  the  Jchovistic 
document  which  are  likewise  placed  at  the  commencement  of  Genesis, 
is  tinged  with  the  symbolic  colouring  peculiar  to  the  spirit  of  the  first 
ages,  so  much  so  that  Fhilo  and  Origen,  anticipating  the  opinion  of  a 
certain  number  of  modern  interpreters,  have  taken  it  as  allegorical  and 
not  real.  The  garden  of  delight,  whicli  served  as  the  abode  of  the  tirst 
human  pair  before  their  fall,  and  where  Yahvch  Elohim  himself  ^^  walked 
in  the  cool  of  the  day/^*  is  conceived  on  the  plan  of  one  of  those  para- 
dms  of  the  Asiatic  raonarehs,  such  as  the  Bible  and  the  ancient  Greek 
writers  describe  them  to  us  among  the  Persians,  having  in  the  centre 
the  pyramidal  cypress,  the  83rmbolic  and  sacred  tree.  But  we  cannot 
find  in  this  analogy  an  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion  wliich  momen- 
tarily found  favour  with  a  certain  school  of  interpreters,  who  looked 
upon  the  narratives  relating  to  ^Eden  as  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from  tlie 
Persians  about  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  In  fact,  if  the  name  of  the 
paradiaes  (called  trai^acufim  by  the  CjTecks  since  the  time  of  XcnophonJ 
of  the  Asiatic  kings  is  purely  Iranian — the  Zend  palrudatza,  '^  a  place 
enclosed  with  walls,'^  which  bad  become  pnrdez  in  Armcniau,  pardds  in 
Hebrew,  phuiduisd  in  Syriac,  and  Jlrdaits  in  the  Mussulman  languages — 
the  type  of  those  gardens,  like  most  of  the  details  of  the  material  civilization 
of  the  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Persia,  derives  its  origin  from  the  usages 
of  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  as  well  as  the  relation 
of  these  artificial  paradises  with  the  data  of  the  Edeuic  traditions*  In 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  the  terms  employed  to  designate  the  paradkstH  or 
planted  parks  attached  to  the  palaces  were  kird  and  gbuK  The  lirst  of 
these  Assyrian  words,  which  is  invariably  used  to  render  the  Aceadian 
gih-s&Vj  "  plantation  of  trees,^^  is  derived  from  the  common  Semitic  root 
ktn\  ''  in  dig''  (the  soil).     The  second  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  (/an, 


n»oi»t(fl  il.c  Cleroij,  Pt'Wj  Abrani,  &c.);  iu  Paleafcine,  towards  the  f;uurcea  of  the  Jordan 
(Ueidegger,  Lakcmacher,  Sic.) ;  in  SoutJiem  Arabia  (Jean  Herhin  aud  Ktg  HtirdtmiD, 
wTioso  Bj^Btem  has  recently  been  rtvivetl  with  imith  learuiug  and  iugentiity  by  M.  Joseph 

*  Gen.  iii.  S, 
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ganmth,  or  f/innfiJi^  which  has  yet  other  parallels  in  Aranomc,  Arabic  and 
(ilie/*,  and  which  properly  signifies  an  enclosed  garden,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  gdde/t,  "the  open  field,"  *' tlie  riiltivatcd  plain  ;^'*  a  garden  of 
[»ot-herb»,t  of  nweet-smelling  fiowera  and  iihrub«4  aiid  especially  an 
orchard  or  jmrk  planted  with  trees. §  This  word,  however,  is  not 
dcrivetl,  a«  han  been  hitherto  supposed,  from  the  Semitic  root  ^f/««rt, "  to 
cover,  to  protect ;"  it  h  a  derivative  of  the  old  Accadian  and  non- Semitic 
terra  fffinft^  "  enclosed,"  which  the  influence  of  Babylonian  agricidture  has 
propagated  throughoiit  the  Syro-Arabic  world,  llic  kings  of  Judah  had 
their  royal  garden  (ffan'hamme/ech}\\  at  Jerusalem,  planned  on  the  model 
of  the  kirt  or  t/ini  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  We  see  that  the  Hebrew 
f/ftn  and  the  AnAyrian  f/ind  have  their  exact  synonym  in  the  Zend  parai- 
dfuhoj  which,  however,  was  itself  introduced  among  the  Hebrews  before 
the  ("aptivity,  for  we  not  only  find  the  word  pardes  in  their  books  of  the 
iVTsiiiii  cporh,  like  that  of  Nehemiab,^  iix  which  mention  is  mnde  of  the 
9homi*r'hupnrdt'Sf  *'  the  keeper  of  the  (king's)  forest/^  but  also  in  older 
books — like  the  Canticles,^'*'  which  speaks  of  a.  par dh  rimmontm/' orclmrd 
of  pomegruTintes  -/^  and  Kcclesiastc8,tt  whicli  associates  the  plantation  of 
fjanndth  and  pardMm.  The  LXX,  were  therefore  most  strictly  correct 
ir»  adopting  the  word  irupaZtioat:  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  gan  or 
t/rtfiHtift,  not  imly  \Uien  the  garden  of  M^den  was  meant  but  also  iu 
many  other  Biblical  passages.      Their  example  has  been  followed,  iu  the 

,  design ntion  of  the  garden  of  delight  planted  by  the  very  hand  of  God,  by 
Syniniaehris,  the  Gr.eeus  Vcnetns,  the  Peshito-Syriac  version,  and  St. 
Jerome;  and  in  this  way  the  religious  sense  of  the  term  "  paradise*'  baa 
become  csitahlished  umoug  Christians,  whilst  among  the  Iranians  pairi^ 

^  dat'za  is  always  a  profaoe  expression,  and  the  term  employed  to  designate 
the  paradise  of  Yiroa  is  vara. XX  I^  ^bc  religious  sense,  in  speaking  of 
the  earthly  Paradise,  or  the  garden  of  *Eden,  the  Arabs  frequently  ii»c 
the  expression  El-djannadtn  or  djannai  'Ednin. 

The  use  of  the  word  i/aw,  employed  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian  cifi- 

.Ji^tntion,  instead  of  the  word  pardes,  borrowed  from  the  Iranians,  is 
€v>ns<HiuentIy  a  proof  that  the  compilation  of  the  narrative  relating  to 
the  garden  of  '(^dcu  cannot  have  taken   place  so  late  as  the   Persian 

^period  of  the  Hebrew  history,  but  dates  from  a  considerably  earlier  tiiue. 
moreover,  it  is  with  good  reason  that  M.  Ilcaau  olieserves  that  the 
siCcoud  chapter  of  (ienesis  and  tbe  neighlx>uriug  chapters  *'iirere  wrilteu 

.previous    to   the  intellectual   contact  of  tlie  Hebn^ws  with  the  Arrao 
iiplcKi,   and  ditlVr  widely  in  colour  from  the  bookie  couceivefl  under 
Persian  inliucnce  since  the  Captivity/'    It  is  imporliiut  bem  to  notice 


•  TliviT  in  the  attiif»  e«>vtr»>i  in  A 

•f  ti,  s.. 
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that  tbe  wliole  of  the  second  chapter  is  taken  from  the  .Tchovistic  doeu- 
Ttient,  the  oue  whicli  criticisiu  is  now  imunimous  in  acknowledging  as 
the  oldest  of  the  two  made  iise  of  by  tlie  final  editor  of  the  Pentatench, 
and  tlie  one  which  even  those  critics  who  are  most  inclined  to  assign  too 
recent  a  date  to  the  composition  of  the  iiiblieal  hooks  and  of  tljc  docu- 
ments inserted  therein  accept  as  prior  to  tlie  Captivity.  The  narrative 
of  the  garden  of  'Kden  and  of  tlic  first  sin  is  tlieroforcj  even  in  tlie  state 
in  which  we  possess  it,  indisputably  one  of  the  most  ancient  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  that  without  prejudice  to  the  probability  of  the 
Jehovistie  editor  having  preserved  a  form  of  this  narrative  which  had 
already  become  fixed  and  determined  long  before  his  time,  and  had  been 
traditionally  preserved  from  the  times  of  the  migration  which  brouglit 
the  Tcra'hites  from  Chaldea  into  Palestine. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  prophets  to  the  garden  of  'Eden 
(f]ia/i~' Eden), ^ to  the  gardou  of  God  (f/a u^ Eio/ihH)ff  to  tlie  garden  of  Yahveh 
{ffan*Yahveh)  % — a  term  used  also  in  Genesis  by  way  of  comparison  in 
a  passage  emanating  from  the  same  source  as  the  second  chapter^ — or 
eke  to  the  holy  mnuiitain  of  God  [hur  qodcsh  'Elohim)  \\  crowned  by  this 
garden.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  on  several  occasions  employs  images 
of  the  tree  of  life  ['er-hayim)^%  and  the  spring  of  life  {ifiegdr-'/utij/tn),^^ 
which  is  evidently  the  spring  of  the  paradisiac  garden  whence  issue  the 
four  rivers/ like  the  Gangii  of  the  Indian  M^rUj  and  the  Ardvi-^'Ara  of  the 
Majsdean  Ilara-Berezaiti*  This  last  conclusion  appeal's  to  me  to  be 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  deliberately  chosen  words  of  Psalm  xxxvi.  8,  9, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  spring  of  life  (mtqdr'  haytin)  is  there  assimi- 
lated to  a  river  of  pleasures  [na  *hai  UUlunim) — an  allusion  to  the  river 
produced  by  the  holy  spring  which  '*  went  out  of  'Eden  to  water  the 
garden":  tt~ 

**Tli<?y  arc  aafislictl  with  tho  aUuiuIaueu  of  thy  hooEe, 
Ami  tlnm  itjiikcit  them  drink  tif  the  river  *if  tliy  pleasures. 
Fnr  with  thee  is  the  fnnntaiu  yd  life  : 
la  thy  light  we  see  light/' 

Another  proof,  and  a  very  decisive  one  in  my  opinion,  of  the  lii^h 
antiquity  of  the  narrative  of  Genesis  cmicenjiag  'hjderi,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  long  before  the  Captivity,  is 
the  intention — so  clearly  proved  by  Kwald^t — to  imitate  the  four  Edeuic 
rivers,  which  predominated  in  the  works  of  Sheloraoh  and 'Hizqtyaliu  for 
the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  Jerusalem,  which  in  its  turn  was  con- 
sidered as  the  nmhiVicus  of  the  earth, §^  in  the  double  sense  of  centre  of 
the  inhabited  regions  and  source  of  the  i  ivers.  The  four  streams  which 
watered  the  town  and  the  foot  of  its  ramparts— oue  of  which  was  named 
Gi'h6n,||||  like  one  of  the  paradisiac  rivers— were,  as  Ewald  has  showi  , 
reputed  to  issue,  through  subterranean  communications,  from  the  sprin^^ 

*  Eask.  xxxvl  Ho;  Joel  ii.  3,  t  Ezek.  xxviil  13;  xxxi.  8,  9. 

X  la,  li.  :i.  S  Gen.  xiii.  10.  ||  Ezek.  xxviii.  14,  KJ. 

^  Pror.  ill.  18;  xL  30  ;  xiii.  12;  xv,  4.  **  Prov.  x.  11 ;  xiii.  14  ;  xiv.  27  ;  xvi.  22, 

ft  *ifii*  ii.  1"  tT  *'C;esichiehte  ile«  Volkea  Israel,"  2nil  e<h,  t.  iii,  jjp.  321  32ii. 

j^  E^k.  V.  5  |ljj  I  Kiuijs  i,  3H,  3i)  ;  2  Chi'ou.  xx\ii,  'Mi ;  XAxiii,  14. 
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of  fresh  water  Bitimtcd  beneath  the  Temple/^  the  sacred  source  of  luc 
and  purity,  to  which  tlie  prophets  attach  a  higli  symbolic  value.f  Mount 
MAriyfth,  or  the  whole  of  Mount  Ciyun,  of  which  it  formed  part,  was 
thtis  for  a  doulile  reason  the  holy  mountain  of  God  (har  qodesh  EloMm)^X 
the  har  Yahveh  or  har  hdelohhn,^  as  the  mountain  of  the  Temple  (har 
heth  Yahiwh^W  har  habbaith%)^KnA  as  a  reproduction  of  the  paradisiac  Aar 
f/o(lesh  Elohim.     Nevertheless  I  would  not  venture,  as  I  have  done  else- 
where  rather   too   boldly,  following  the  lead  of  Wilford,  to  asmmilatc 
the  name  of  Mdriyfth  to  that  of  Meru,  although  this  latter  name  is  not 
exclusively  Indian,  and   the  Greek  myth  of  the   Meropes    connects  it 
with  the  common  Aryan  source,  which  would  allow  us  to  recognise  in  it 
one  of  those   names  belonging   to  the  legendary  nomenclature  of  the 
primitive  ages,  the  special  nature  of  which  wc  have,  a  little  while  ago, 
tried  to   define   by  saying    that    they  may   be    found    among    peoples 
belonging  to  widely-different  races  witli  a  significant  form  in  the   lan- 
guage of  each  of  those  i)eople8,  because  all  the  forms  in  question,  which 
from  u  strictly  philological   point  of  view  are  radically  irreducible,  in 
reality  constitute  only  more  or  less  ingenious  combinations  intended  to 
give  a  Tncauing  to  traditional  appllations,  the  real  origin  and  signifi- 
cation of  which  had  long  been  forgotten,     A  systematic  labour  of  false 
etymology  has  given  to  those  names  of  prehistoric  geography,  preserved 
by  a  stupendously  ancient  tradition,  the  appearance  of  names  of  Aryan 
formation  among  the  Aryans,  Semitic  among  the  Semites^  and  so  on. 
Let  us   remark,  however,  that  the  Semitic  etymology  of  the  name  of 
M6riyah  is  singularly  obscure;  that  its  use  in  the  history  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Yi^e'hAq**  as   the  spot  where   the  act  took  place,  while   it  is  not 
certain  that  in  this  case  it  originally  applied  to  the  same  locality  where 
the  Temple  was  afterwards  built,  gives  to  it  the  character  of  an  appella- 
tion denoting  a  place  where  Yahveh,  by  preference,  establishes  his  resi- 
dence and  wishes  to  place  the  centre  of  his  worship  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
in  the  two  Biblical   passages  in  which  thi«  name  appears  it  ia  explained 
only  by  a  play  upon  words*  which  moreover  differs  in  one  place  from 
the  other,  and  not  by  an  etymology  which  has  any  weight  from  n  iio- 
guistic  point  of  view.     In  Gen.  xxii*  14  it  is  said  :   Vayiqrd  Abnikdm 
schem  humm6<i6m  hahil  Yahveh  yirSh — "  And  Abraham  called  the   name 
of  that   place  Yahveh-wili-provide'^tt — which  proves  that  the   author 
assimilated  monydh  to  mmre^Y^h.     In  2  Chron.  iii.  1  the  text  has  Behar 
kammdriydh   asher  nlrdh  h-Dand — "  On   ^loimt  Morijali  which    litui 
been  sbown   to  David" — whence  results  the  explanation,  ''shown   by 
Yahveh/'  Pbaxcois  Lekoemakt. 

(To  be  coiUhm^d). 
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MR.  BENCE  JONES'  ANSWER  TO  OPPONENTS 

EXAMINED. 


I  PURPOSE  in  the  following  pages  briefly  to  examine  Mr  Eenee 
Jones's  "  Answer  to  Opponents,"  I  shall  aasnmc  that  the  reatler 
has  followed  the  whole  of  this  controversy,  and  has  read  my  previons 
Paper*  as  well  as  Mr  Jience  Joneses  reply.f  I  shall,  therefore,  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  any  of  the  numerous  counts  on  \yhicli 
Mr.  Bencc  Jones  has  refused  to  join  issue,  and  on  which,  consequently, 
he  lias  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default,  I  shall  not  enter  on  new 
ground.  I  shall  not  extend  my  remarks  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
which  Mr,  Bencc  Jones  himself  has  marked  out.  Personal  recrimina- 
tions which  are  not  to  the  point ;  vague  statements  which  prove  nothing  ; 
and  mere  assertions  which  arc  entirely  worthless ;  I  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  eschew, 

Mr.  Bencc  Jone.s  has  frequently  stated  that  the  Clonakilty  Land 
League  consists  of  only  a  few  persons  without  character  or  inllucnce. 
I  have  looked  over  the  roll  of  its  members,  and  find  therein  the  names 
of  five  priests,  five  out  of  the  nine  Town  Commissioners  of  Clonakilty, 
nearly  all  the  elected  Poor-law  (iuardians  of  the  district,  and  over  900 
other  mejnbei*a,  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  Catlioiic,  Protestantp  and 
Presbyterian.  Among  t]ie  first  to  join  the  League  were  the  tenants  of 
Mr.  Bencc  Jones,  nor  did  they  require  any  instigation  to  refuse  paying 
their  rack-rents.  But  did  not  Father  Mulcahy  and  I  draw  away  Mr, 
Beuce  Jones'^s  labourers?  I  have  already  shown  (page  147)  the  contra- 
dictory allegations  made  in  this  matter  anent  Father  Mulcahy.  I  also 
ave,  on  his  behalf  and  on  his  antliority,  a  distinct  denial  to  the  further 
allegation  that  he  held  informal  meetings  of  the  labourers.  Mr.  Bence 
Jones  adduce»   his   proof  in   page   Ji35.      His  son  saw  Father  Mulcahy 

•  ^er  CnjfTEMFOKARY  Ri[\nBW  for  July,  1881,  p.  127. 
t  ^ec  Jhid.,  for  August,  \m\,  p.  246. 
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with  the  meti  in  tijc  village,  uud  the  windows  of  the  police  barrack  loolfl 
on  the  place  !  And  because  a  priest  i!tpeaks  to  his  own  parishiouers  in  hi«| 
own  parish,  and  because  the  windows  of  the  police  barrack  look  on  thol 
place,  he  must  liavc  drawn  away  the  labourci's  !     Excellent  logic  indeed. 

But  his  logic  in  tliis  respect  regarding  rae  is  more  excellent  »tiil.j 
At  first  Father  Miilcahy  was  solely  charged  with  having  done  the  deedtl 
No  mention  was  made  of  me.  And  indeed  it  was  not  easy  to  do  80*1 
No  one  word  said  by  me^  no  one  act  done  by  me  before  the  laboureml 
left  could  be  adduced  to  connect  me  with  the  matter.  And  in  truth  I 
inasmuch  as  his  labourers — ^with  two  exceptions,  one  of  them  being  the  I 
only  Irish  labourer  who  did  riot  leave,  who  was  I 

**  faithful  found,  1 

Among  the  faithless,  faithfiiJ  only  he" —  1 

inasmuch  as  the  other  labourers  resided  in  a  diflferent  parish  from  that  I 
in  which  I  am  curate,  I  did  not  even  know  them,  and  had  never  spoken   ' 
one  word  to  any  of  them  on  any  subject  whatever.     Nor   did    I  ^o  to 
Dublin   to   get   money  from   the  Central  League  for  the  labourers,      I 
went  thcrcj  as  everyone  in  Clonakilty  knows,  to  buy  books  for  a  Young 
Men's  Literary  Society,  then  formed   in  the  town,  and  of  which  1  am  | 
president.     But  what  need  to  dwell  any  further  on   an   allegation   sup-  1 
ported  by  special  pleading  and  based  on  mere  conjecture  ?  I 

Mr,  Bence  Jones  infers  that  I  could  make  no  complaint  of  his  treat-  I 
ment  of  his  labourers.     1   by  no  means   grant  the  inference.     Within 
the  limits  of  a  short    paper   I  could  not   speak   of  everj'thing.      His 
labourers  got  higher  wages  than  others ;    but  they  had  to  work  more   I 
hours   than  others.     They  were   fined   for   various  matters.      The  rule 
requiring  them  to  take  breakfast  before  work    inflicted  cruel    hardships 
upon  them.     One  mtiUj  not   having   time  one   morning   to   finish  his    I 
breakfast,  hid  away  a  few^  hot  potatoes  in  hi^  hat.  and  is  ever  since  bald,    I 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Times  of  December  2^1',  1880,  for  a  fuller  account    I 
of  his  treatment  of  the  labourers.  I 

Mr.  Bence  Jones  begins  by  gi\ing  us  an  abstract  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  as  a  landlord.  *^  The  one  complaint,"  he  says,  '^  is  that  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  raised  the  rents  of  some."  That  may  be  his 
reading  of  my  paper  But  I  undei*stood  the  complaint  to  be  that  he  was 
an  exterminating,  rack-renting,  rent-raisiug,  contiseating  landlord,  and 
that  he  had  put  a  large  increase  of  rent  on  his  farms  all  round,  with  two 
or  three  exceptionj*,  which  I  specially  noted  and  explained.  *'  Nothing 
IS  said/'  he  adds,  "of  my  tenants  being  in  poverty  and  distress.'*  What 
about  the  twenty-eight  tenants  who  left  Lisselane  and  (Jarrick,  and  whose 
land  Mr,  Bence  Jones  took  up  because  '^  they  could  not  live  ujion  it^  ? 
Were  tVieyin  poverty  and  distress?  And  as  fur  the  tenants  jitttll  on  the 
estate,  why  did  be  not,  iti  response  to  my  challenge  (page  144),  give  one 
instance  uf  a  tenant  living  Holehj  by  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  Bence  Jones 
had  fixid  the  rent,  and  prospering  thereon?  Pages  141  aud  l4a  of  my 
article  ^how  tltat  Mr.  Benec  Jones  cau  claim  as  much  credit   (or  those 
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ants  of  his  who  are  wealthy  as  the  Duke  of  Westmiaster  is  entitled 
cMm  on  account  of  the  nohlemeo  and  gentlemen   who  pay  rent  to 
im  for  their  Loudon  mansions. 

We  are  next  informed  that  '^  by  not  mentioning  that  these  [the 
Cloheen]  holdings  are  town  parks,  Father  O'Leary  tries  to  give  colour 
l^iast  me,  without  any  just  reason,  of  charging  unduly  high  rents.'* 
Kow  I  stated  that  Cloheen  adjoi?is  the  town  of  Clonakilty  (page  132)  j 
that  contiguity  to  a  town  adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  a  holding; 
mil  1  went  on  to  show  how  the  rents  charged  by  Mr,  Benee  Jones  for 
tlie  Cloheen  farms  were  far  higher  than  those  paid  hy  tenants  in 
Youghal^  the  Mills,  and  other  townlands  as  near  to  the  town  as  Cloheen. 
Having  said  that  these  farms  adjoin  the  town,  I  can  say  no  more.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  call  them  town  parks*  They  were  ne%"er  so  called  till  1870, 
But  when  town  parks  were  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Bill 
of  that  year,  they  increased  and  multiplied  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and 
have  since  been  discovered  throughout  Ireland  in  places  where  they  had 
never  existed  before.  If,  however,  all  the  land  surrounding  Clonakilty 
'hich  comes  within  a  circle,  formed  with  the  town  as  centre  and  the 
cod  of  Cloheen  as  radius^  is  to  be  regarded  as  town  park,  then  un- 
*Wbtcdly  ClonakiHty  can  claim  a  pre-emineDce  over  any  place  in  Ireland 
^t>r  the  extent  of  its  park,  which  would  give  more  than  an  acre  to  every 
^an,  woman,  and  child  in  the  town. 

Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  this  land  lets  at  less  than  30^.  per  acre;  a  few 
^crres  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town^  or  hard  by,  bring  about  50^. 
per  aci'e ;  and  a  few  fields  arc  sub-let  to  graziers  and  cattle-dealers,  for 
short  periods,  at  a  still  higher  sum.  Tliese  rents,  which  are  notably 
exceptions  on  other  estate^^  are  made  the  role  on  Mr,  Bence  Jones's ; 
and,  on  the  strength  of  these  few  exceptions,  he  makes  the  broad, 
general^  unqualified  statement  that  *'  similar  land  is  let  by  others  as  high 
a«»  io  per  acre/^ 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  point  which  he  seeks  to  make  by  the  word 

*'  ^jeetment^'  in  the  last  paragraph,  page  217.     He  uses  the  word  eject- 

^*^cat  three  tinies.      I  never  used  it  at  all.      Ejectment  has  a  technical 

^*^<2aniDg  ;  and  strictly    speaking  applies  to  a  tenant  whose  holding  the 

iaxidlord  seeks  to  get  hy  process  of  law.      Before  1870,  a  tenant  without 

iease  had  no  locus  standi  in  court,  and  no  legal  defence  except  such  as 

'^^Skt  come  from    a  technical  flaw  in   the  landlord*s  proceedings  ;  and 

^^oxdinglyj  when  noticed  to  quit  for  non-payment  of  rack-rent  or  other- 

^*^^j  he    usuaUy  went   away    *'  of  himseif.^^      I  gave  the  uymher  who 

_  ^^t  away  from  Lisselane,  Carrick,  and  Cloheen  ;   and  Mr.  Bence  Jones, 

***^  does  not  deny  the  accuracy  of  the    figures  given   by  me,  seeks  to 

*  ^^c^w  dust   in  the   eyes   of  his   readers^  by   sayiog,   "  they  ivcre  not 

111  page  248,  he  writes:  ''  I  will  now  take  the  cases  Father  O'Leary 
^*^tions  in  order.      Happily,  the  tenants  and  their  farms  are  still  there 

"^"OI*.   XL.  K    E 
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to  be  seen/'  We  have  here  another  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Bence  Joneses  statements.  Out  oi  the  nine  cases  he  gives,  four  of 
them,  Mrs,  Dempsey,  the  O^DriscoU  children,  Lucey,  and  Hayes,  are  no 
longer  ''there  to  be  seeii.^'  Mr.  Beuce  Jones  hirasclf  farms  the  land 
held  by  the  O'DriscoHs,  Lucey,  and  Hayes;  and  two-thirds  of  Mrs. 
Uenipsey's  larnij  ha^^ng  been  given  up  by  several  tenants  in  succession, 
has  now  lain  unoccupied  for  nearly  two  years.  I  shall  examine  his 
statements  regarding:  each  of  these  cases. 

(L)  Mrs.  Dempscy  comes  first.  She  held  37  acres  of  land,  at  17^,  6A 
per  acre.  On  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  Mr.  Bence  Jones  took 
away  25  acres,  charged  her  £2  per  sere  for  the  remaining  12,  and  by 
this  increase  of  rent,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  100  per  cent.,  made 
her  pay,  as  I  stated,  almost  as  much  rent  for  12  as  she  had  previously 
been  paying  for  37  acres.  Matters  stood  thus  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Bence  Jones  subsequently  re-let  her  20  acres  at  £2  per  acre.  He  gives 
three  reasons  to  justify  the  increa^ie  of  rent  put  on  Mi's.  Dempsey. 
Tlie  first  reason  is  characteristic ;  it  is  his  ipse  dixii,  "  the  land  was 
worth  it.^^  Second,  the  farm  was  near  enough  to  the  town  to  get  the 
benefit  of  soiling  the  milk.  This  argument,  so  often  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Bence  Jones  to  justify  the  high  rents  put  on  his  Cloheen  farms,  is 
entirely  misleading.  It  is  true  that  new  milk  sells  in  the  town  of 
Clonakilty,  as  Mr.  Bcncc  Jones  tells  us  in  the  supplementary  preface  to 
his  book,  for  from  three-halfpence  to  twopence  per  quart.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  the  Clohceu  tenants  can  tind  a  market  for  all  their  milk  in 
the  town.  The  population  of  Clonakilty  is  about  3,0CK}.  Many  of  the 
townspeople  have  cows,  and  can  supply  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  milk 
required.  Charles  Regan  aud  Denis  Hayes  are  tenants  of  Mr,  Bence 
Jones  iu  Cloheen,  whose  farms  arc  much  nearer  the  town  than  was 
Mrs.  Dempsey^s.  They  would  be  glad  to  sell  their  milk  in  the  town 
at  the  current  prices.  And  yet  they  do  not  do  so,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  the  supply  from  other  sources  still  nearer  the  market  far  exceeds 
the  limited  demand.  This  is  the  fallacy  which  underlies  reason  two. 
His  third  reason  is,  that  Mrs.  Dempsey  *'  could  have  some  tillage,  and 
could  get  £S0  by  letting  the  cows  to  a  dairyman,  %vhilst  her  rent  was 
£ij4^J*  We  have  here  a  known  and  an  unknown  quantity,  and  there- 
fore unknown  results.  What  does  he  mean  by  some  tilliige?  Why 
not  give  jirecisc  figures  regarding  the  tillage,  as  he  does  regarding  the 
cows  ?  But  he  chooses  to  be  vague ;  and  of  course  no  one  can  deal 
with  vague  statements.  Such  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  raising 
Mrs.  Dempsey ^s  rent  130  per  cent.,  and  making  her  pay  nearly  four 
times  Griffith's  valuation  ;  and  if  she  **  got  rid  of  her  money ""  under 
such  circumstances,  it  must  be  owing,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  sheT 
was  "  a  silly  woman.'^ 

(2.)  Mrs.  Brian  comes  next.      She  lives  in  Cnrrick,  %vhere  she  was 
visited  last  year  by  a  young  English  Liberal  M.F.,  anxious  to  see  a  widow 
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under  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Since  Mr.  Bence  Jones  became 
Lord  of  Carrick,  she  has  seen  six  of  licr  iieiglibours,  whose  rents  he 
adjusted,  vanish  from  the  homes  of  their  fatherii.  Her  rent,  too,  was 
adjusted,  and  was  made  about  twice  GriffitVs  valuation.  She  is  adtBit- 
tedly  in  great  distresSj  and  lives  in  a  wretched  cabin,  which  is  just 
opposite  Lisselane  House,  and  which  is  a  blot  ou  the  lovely  vista  opening 
up  to  the  view  for  miles  along  the  course  of  the  '■  silver  stream/' 
But  of  course  her  poverty  is  not  owing  to  her  high  rent  "  but  to  the 
habits  of  herself  and  her  sons." 

(3*)  Mr.  Bence  Jones  denies  that  the  friends  of  the  O'DriscoU  orphaps 
offered  to  secure  their  rent.  Well,  I  have  it  from  Mr*  Hurley,  the  rich 
uncle,  who,  according  to  Mr,  Bence  Joues,  brought  £30,000  from 
Australia,  that  he  and  another  friend  made  the  offer  in  question  to  Mr. 
Bence  Jones,  in  Lisselane  House,  and  were  told  iu  reply  •'  that  the 
land  could  not  be  left  in  the  bands  of  orphans." 

(4,)  The  next  case  is  that  of  Edmond  Lucey.  I  stated  that  Mr. 
Bence  Jones  had  no  sooner  purchased  Cashelisky  than  be  sought  to  raise 
Lucey'srent  from  Ik,  to £1  per  acre.  This  Mr.  Beuce  Jones  admits.  I 
stated^  moreover,  that  this  increase  of  rent  was  to  be  regarded  only  as 
temporary;  and  that  on  Lucey^s death  a  further  revaluation  would  take 
placCj  when  six  sh tilings  more  would  at  least  be  put  on.  Tins  important 
element  iu  the  transaction  is  prudently  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Bence  Jones. 
Again  and  again  Luccy  offered  to  take  the  farm  at  what  Le  considered 
the  very  high  rent  of  jKI  per  acre,  provided  he  got  a  lease  on  those  terras. 
But  he  refused  to  have  it  at  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.,  with  a  prospective 
increase  of  a  further  40  per  cent,  to  take  place  on  his  death — au 
event  which,  as  he  was  then  advanced  in  years,  could  not  be  very  remote, 
Mr.  Bence  Jones  says,  "  he  had  a  son  a  priest,  and  thought  I  dare  not 
go  against  the  priest^s  father/'  How  Mr*  Beuce  Joues  divined  Lucey^s 
thoughts,  we  arc  not  informed,  nor  do  I  know.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
Lucey  family,  and  many  others  besides  the  Lucey  family,  thought  then, 
and  think  still,  that  Lucey^'s  chances  of  coming  to  a  fair  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Bence  Jones  were  made  worse  because  "  he  bad  a  sou  a  priest.^^ 
"Lucey  had  another  farm  from  me  for  31  years."  Yes,  but  be  held 
this  farm  under  lease  got  from  Mr.  Bence  Jones's  predecessor.  But 
did  not  some  one  who  thought  Luccy  had  injured  him  pray  God  for 
blessings  on  Mr.  Bence  Jones  for  having  turned  Lucey  out  ?  Granted, 
Surely  tenant-farmers  as  well  as  othei's  may  have  personal  enemies;  but 
I  was  not  aware  that  this  was  ever  regarded  as  a  sutHcient  reason  for 
turning  a  tenant  out. 

(5,)  I  think  it  quite  sufficient  to  say  of  the   case   of  John   Duggau, 

'That  Mr.  Bence   Jones  frequently  saw  the  condition  of  Duggau's  cabin  ; 

that  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  by  the   exorbitant  rents   put  on  tenants  whose 

leases    expire,  prevented    Duggan   from    building  a  good    house;    and 

that     now     the     Land    Bill     has     passed,    the    assessment    of    "  the 
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with  Mr.  Bence 


honest  value"  of  the    farm    irill  not    lie 
Jones. 

(6.)  Mr.  Beuce  Jones  gives  three  paragraphs  to  the  case  of  Patrick 
Hennessy.  In  the  first  paragraph  he  again  asserts  that  Hennessy'^ 
improvements  were  not  -tt'orth  £700.  Surely  reiteration  of  assertion 
is  not  proof;  and  it  certainly  docs  not  meet  my  contention,  which  was, 
that  if  Ilennessy's  improvemciits  were  to  be  valued  at  all,  they  ought 
to  be  valued  by  a  disinterested  party.  Regarding  the  statemeots  iu 
the  next  paragraph  that  "  good  work  will  last  three  times  as  long  b^ 
bad/*  and  that  **  outrageous  claims  for  compensation  are  sure  to  be 
always  given  against  the  landlord/^  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  first  is 
rather  vague,  the  second  rather  questionable,  and  neither  very 
pertinent.  We  are  informed  iu  the  third  paragraph  how  it  was  that 
Hennessy,  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease  in  1875,  took  a  lease  of  sixty 
acres  for  the  same  rent  which  he  hod  previously  been  paying  for  130 
acres.  Mr.  Bence  Jones  "decided  that  it  was  best  for  thera  both  to 
take  away  the  70  acres.^^  So  Germany  decided  that  it  was  best  foT 
them  both — France  and  herself — to  take  away  Alsace  and  Lorraine; 
and  so,  too,  Eussia  decided  that  it  was  best  for  them  both — Roumania 
and  herself — to  take  away  Bessarabia*  Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  note 
one  remark  made  by  Hennessy  at  the  conference  where  everything 
passed  off  so  pleasantly,  "  Now  they  tould  yer  honour  I  was  going  to 
give  ye  trouble.  Have  I  done  so?'^  We  are  not  informed  what 
trouble  Hennessy  could  give.  Mr.  Bence  Jones  again  claims  credit  for 
Hcnnessy's  prosperity.  Hennessy  was  completely  independent  of  Mr. 
Bence  Jones  before  1875,  when  the  lease  of  one  of  his  farms  fell  in. 
It  was  before  1875  that  he  gave  the  dowers  to  his  daughters,  and  spent 
a  large  sum  in  the  education  of  his  son.  He  had  ever  thriven  before 
1875.  From  1875  to  1880  he  got  on  in  such  wise  that  Mr.  Bence 
Jones,  writing  to  the  Times  last  December,  spoke  of  him  as  being  ^^a*y. 
Since  December,  however,  a  good  many  things  have  occurred,  Mr, 
Bence  Jones's  power  is  not  what  it  was.  When  the  lease  of  Henuessy^s 
second  farm  expires  in  1883,  it  will  not  he  for  Mr,  Bence  Jones  solely 
to  '*  decide  what  is  best  for  them  both/'  The  circumstances  nnder 
which  the  lease  of  1875  was  given  will  be  scrutinized  by  an  impartial 
tribunal.  Therefore,  Hennessy 's  prospects  are  looking  bright  once 
more;  and,  consequently,  his  son,  like  the  Northern  Farmer,  wu 
enabled  to  marry  "  where  money  was.^' 

(7.)  The  seventh  case — marked  as  the  eighth  by  a  typographical  error 
— is  that  of  Sam  Kingston.  Mr.  Bence  Jones  conveys  the  impression  that 
I  quoted  Sam  Kingston  as  a  poor,  oppressed  tenant.  1  did  no  such  thing. 
1  mentioned  him  as  one  among  many  instances  I  adduced  to  show  that 
l^Ir.  Bence  Jones's  tenants  paid  far  higher  rents  than  their  neiglibours. 
In  page  144  I  specially  mentioned  him  as  a  man  who  was  rich  because 
he  held  a  beautiful  farm  under  Lord  Bandoo.  Sam  pays  Mr»  Benco 
Jones  j£118  rent  for  a  farm  valued  by  Griffith  at  £jO,     He  has  a  dairy 
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it;  andj  being  a  bachelor^  lives  sometimea  with  a  brother^  and  some - 
limes  with  a  niece  residing  on  Lord  Shaimon's  estate.  His  profit,  lie  told 
me,  rarely  ever  exceeded  tbirtj  pounds,  and  was  often  mucli  lower ;  and 
this  profit  includes  the  interest  on  the  .€200  or  £300  capital  required  to 
work  the  farm.  "  My  wants,"  he  said  to  me^  '^  are  few.  I  live  on 
simple  fare,  do  not  indulge  iu  costly  dress,  have  been  all  my  life  strictly 
temperate,  and  yet  the  profits  of  my  Cloheen  farm  would  scarcely 
•tipport  me.  But  to  bring  up  a  family  on  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion/' These  are  Sam's  words  ;  and  even  Mr,  Bcnce  Jones  must  regard 
liis  evidence  as  unexceptionable,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  and  Sam  arc 
**  the  best  of  friends/' 

(8*)  I  quoted  the  case  of  Hayes,  of  Carrick,  simply  to  illustrate  what 
» tenant's  chances  at  law  would  be  against  Mr.  Bcnce  Jones,  We  are 
ticcordingly  treated  to  a  long  story  about  robbery  and  rape,  and  learu 
liow,  when  age  and  infirmities  had  come  on  poor  Hayes,  and  when  his  sons 
Iiad  treated  him  badly,  Mr.  Bcnee  Jones  came  to  the  rescue,  by 
**rescQing  the  farm"— that  is,  by  evicting  him— and  by  forcinr;  on  a 
compromise  when  the  County  Court  judge  had  given  him  compensation 
for  disturbance ! 

(9.)  The  last  case  is  that  of  the  Walshes.     A  statement  made  by  Mr. 

fience  Jones  anent  my  account  of  this  case,  supplies  the  readers  of  the 

CoNTESipoRAUV  With  vct  another  instance  of  his  accuracy  in  matters  of 

&ct     He  writes :  ''  Unluckily  Father   O'Leary  asserts  that  the   farm 

^&8 hired  just  before  the  famine;  while  the  trnth  is,  it  was  more  than 

fifteen  years  earlier/'     I  made  no  such  assertion.     I  wrote  (page  14-0) 

tbat  the  Walshes  held  for  hflfa  century  a  farm  valued  by  Griffith  at  £35; 

^'*idl  take  it  that  half  a  century  deducted  from  1881  will  correspond  with 

*  period  fifteen  years  before  the   famine.     Bnt  the  road  made  through 

^^alsh's  farm  *Moes  not  occupy    five  acres,"  as  I  stated,  "  nor  half  that 

luautity.  That,  too,  is  a  pure  fiction,"   My  statement  regarding  the  road 

^^as  made  on  what  I  believed  to  be  excellent  autiiority.     I  hare  since 

§^t  the  farm  surveyed  by  Mr.  Coghlan,  of  Ktlbritain.  a  surveyor  well 

MBpo^n  in   the  district.      His  figures,  which   are  before  me  as  I  write, 

^^ive  58  acres  as  the  gross  extent  of  the  farm,  and  4  acres,  28  perches, 

•*    ^Ic  quantity  taken  up   by  the   roads ;  so  that,   whilst    Mr,   Bence 

J^ones  speaks  of  Walsh's  58  acres,  Walsh  in  reality  has  not  54-,      So 

>Jaucl  for  the  pure  fiction.      But  the  road  is  ^^  worth  to  the  farm  much 

itioi^  than   the  !aud  lost."       This   is    the  hardest,   unkindest    cut    of 

^^-       In  Ireland  all  the  county  cess  is  levied  off  the  tenants,  and  none 

^^  tie  landlord;  and  accordingly  the  tenant  has  to  pay  for  making  the 

'^^^'^^  has  to  pay  for  keeping  the  road  in  repair,  has  to  pay  for  the  land 

**^eii  ^p  i)y  i\^^  jQad  the  same  rent  which  he  had  been  payiog  when  it 

r  ^^^*^ed  him  corn  and  bay;  and  is  then,  forsoothi  to  be  told,  as  Dan  Walsh 

^^yr  told,  that  a  road   made  under   such  circurastances  adds  to  the 

**<^   of  the  farm,   and    is   therefore  a  reason   justifying  an  increase 
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of  rent  I  Anotlier  kindred  reason  is  given.  Let  Walsh,  bjr  the  butter 
of  each  of  bis  eight  cows^  make  £2  per  year  more  than  he  has  been 
heretofore  making,  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  increase 
of  j£16  per  year  which  Mr,  Bence  Jones  has  demanded.  Only  let  the 
frog  puff  himself  out,  and  he  will  be  as  big  as  the  bullock  I 

I  now  come  to  bis  reply  to  the  arguments  drawn  by  me  from  the 
resulta  of  his  balance-sheet.  And,  indeed,  this  reply  is  eminently 
characteristic*  His  favourite  Howers  of  rhetoric  are  strewn  here  with 
lavish  profusion.  I  am  charged  with  '^  thorough  uuscrupulousncss," 
and  *'  foolish  ignorancej^'  and  **  stoutly  asserting  that  he  does  not  make 
wliat  he  says  he  does  make,"  and  "  knowing  nothing  about  accounts/' 
nor  '^  about  the  principle  on  which  accounts  have  been  kept,'^  And 
yet  what  need  of  all  this  eloqueuce,  and  all  this  melodramatic  rage  ? 
If  the  figures  given  by  me  for  rent  and  for  interest  be  incorrect,  why 
does  he  not  say  so,  and  why  does  he  not  give  the  correct  figures  ?  But 
he  has  done  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

The  drift  of  my  argument  was  clear.  A  lets  a  piece  of  land  to  B  at 
£\  per  year.  After  some  years  he  takes  up  the  farm  himHclf,  and,  in 
order  to  work  it,  sells  a  ten-pound  share  which  was  paying  him  five  per 
cent,  or  ten  shillings  per  year.  At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  A  finds 
that  he  has  made  28  shillino^a  for  rent  and  interest.  lu  this  case 
A^s  farming  proved  in  reality  to  be  a  losing  transaction.  But  what 
avails  it  to  be  told  that  A  made  28  shillings  for  rent  and  interest,  unle^a 
we  know  how  much  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  interest.  So,  too,  in  Mr- 
Bence  Jones's  case»  He  is  ever  parading  the  amount  realized  by  him 
for  rent  and  interest ;  but  he  will  not  give  the  amount  which  the  in- 
terest represents,  **  leaving  each  perison  to  divide  the  profit  between  rent 
and  interestj  in  such  proportions  as  he  judges  right  ^^  (page  253),  It  is 
luuiecessary  to  say  more. 

Mr.  Bence  Jones  writes,  page  252,  "  Once  before,  he — Father 
O'Leary — stated  that  I  claimed  the  balance  I  show  as  rent^'  I  never 
made  such  a  statement,  I  wrote  to  Mr,  Bence  Jones  to  ask  him  where 
and  when  did  I  moke  it.  He  could  not  say*  lu  page  139  I  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  word  clear,  which,  from  the  context  in  which 
it  appeared,  in  the  supplementary  preface  to  his  work,  was  calculated  to 
convey  an  erroneous  impression.  Not  only  did  1  not  say  that  ho 
claimed  the  results  of  his  balance-sheet  for  rent ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
my  argument  rested  wholly  on  the  fact  that  these  results  represented 
rent  and  interest. 

*'  I  assert  that  nothing  has  been  done,  or  left  undone,  that  the  best 
landlords  in  the  three  kingdoms  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  their 
tenants^'  (page  254),  Well,  I  take  up  the  Land-agenitt'  Rti-ord,  of  iBMt 
Saturday,  August  13,  and  find  in  it  the  following  : 

"At  a  dinner  giveo  at  the  Turk's  Hotel,  Durham^  to  the  Dnrlmm  tenants  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Mr  Thomas  ^\j*instrong,  the  Agent,  Siud  thnt  the  Mnrqula 
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had  reduced  the  rents  for  a  period  of  not  lea3  tlian  three  years,  and  was  willing 
to  make  improvements  on  his  property  by  drainage  and  oyw  buildings,  witfmU 
an^  charge  for  interest  upon  the  outlay :  and  if  the  period  of  three  years  wa3 
not  sufficient,  would  continue  the  reduction  for  a  farther  period." 

Tliis  is  a  type  of  what  nearly  all  English  and  some  Irish  landlords  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  But^  with  the  exception  of  one  quarter's  rent  in  the 
famine  of  '47,  when  the  people  were  dying  by  the  wayside,  Mr.  Beuce 
Jones  has  made  no  reduction  whatever  in  the  rents,  and  has  madcj  with  the 
few  exceptions  mentioned  in  page  1 15,  no  dwellings  or  drains  for  which 
he  has  not  charged  interest  on  outlay.  He  has,  however,  given  the 
tenants  confidence  by  "  makinfi:  them  pay  their  rents  regularly,^*  and 
by  taking  care  that  not  a  shilling  beyond  the  rent — the  highest  rent 
which  "in  his  opinion  the  land  was  worth/' the  rent  *' which  made 
constant  exertion  compulsory" — by  taking  care  "  that  not  a  shilling 
beyond  this  rent  should  be  paid."  Surely  Mr.  Bcnce  Jones  might 
have  got  another  title  for  his  book ;  he  might  have  called  it,  "  An  Easy 
Way  to  be  a  Good  Landlord/' 

^*  My  books  will  show  that  the  rents  were  paid  with  thorough- 
regularity  for  forty  years,  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  unduly 
high."  What  about  the  tenants  whose  land  Mr,  Bence  Jones  "  took 
up  because  they  couhl  not  live  upon  it  >"  1  gave  the  number  of  such 
tenants :  and  I  leave  Mr.  Bcnce  Jones  to  reconcile  both  statements. 

*'  Whether  written  by  him  or  not,  those  who  know  the  man  and  his 
education  and  antecedents  can  judge  for  themselves."  I  assure  Mr. 
Bence  Jones  that  I  appreciate  the  compliment  which  he  unwittingly 
pays  me.  Without  any  personal  acquaintance  with  me,  without  having 
ever  spoken  one  word  to  me,  without  knowing  anything  of  my  career 
in  school  or  in  college,  he  undertook  to  tell  the  world  that  I  was  an 
'^  ignorant  man :"  and  to  support  that  contention,  he  now  gives  us  this 
new  theory  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his  moral  consciousness,  un- 
supported by  even  an  iota  of  evidence,  and  absolutely  and  entirely 
untrue. 

He  writes,  page  253 : — '^  Many  of  my  present  tenants  hold  land  that 
I  drained,"  ami  *^  I  charged  tenants  for  whom  I  drained  five  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay,"  Does  not  this  exactly  bear  out  the  truth  of  what 
I  wrote,  page  145  :  '*  Mr.  Bence  Jones  has  caused  draining  to  be  done 
on  the  tenants'  farms  at  the  tenants'  expense  7'  Why  then  is  it  put 
forward  in  a  paragraph  commencing  with  the  observation,  "  I  must 
only  deny  a  few  more  untrue  assertions,"  and  made  appear  as  if  it  were 
a  contradiction,  whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  a  confirmation,  of  something 
stated  by  me  ? 

In  the  same  page  he  writes :   "  Father 
little  or  no  improvements  for  tenants; 


O'Leary  asserted  that  I  made 
Well,  in  page  139  the  reader 

will  find  that  I  allowed  "  .€100  a  year  for  his  expenditure  on  tenants' 

farms/^ 


though  I  knew  that  this  was  too  high  a  figure. 
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In  tlie  same  page  also  wc  are  informctl  that,  though  he  "  drained  for 
hioiself  and  the  tenants  indiscrirninately/'  he  kept  entii-ely  to  himself 
the  money  boiTowed  by  him  from  the  Board  of  Works,  Surely  his 
explanation  makes  the  case  worse  than  I  put  it.  He  got  money  for 
his  draining  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  about  three  per  cent.  His 
teuants  got  money  from  bim  for  their  draining  at  five  per  cent.  If  a 
tenant  got  £100  from  the  Board  of  Works,  ^5  per  year  would  in  thirty- 
five  years  have  paid  np  tlic  entire  sura,  principal  and  iutercnt.  If  a 
tenant  borrowed  i^lOO  from  Mr.  Bcncc  Jones,  .€5  per  year  for  thirty-five 
years  would  leave  the  principal  still  due.  The  £d  per  year  would  "go  on 
for  ever.^^  So  that,  whilst  Mr,  Bencc  Jones  was  making  drains  **  for 
himself  and  the  tenants  indiscriminately/'  he  was  borrowing  money  for 
making  his  own  draining  at  three  per  cent.^  and  lending  money  to  the 
tenants  for  making  their  draining  at  five  per  cent. ;  and  was  thus  a  wiier 
man  than  I,  in  my  foolish  ignorance,  had  given  him  credit  lor  being. 
However,  I  now  give  him  full  credit  for  his  wisdom  in  the  transaction ; 
a  transaction  which  was  carried  out^  no  doubtj  ^^  in  a  true  business- 
like way/^ 

He  seeks  to  make  a  point  against  me  by  stating  "  that  Maulmur 
was  not  purchased  by  him ;  tliat  it  was  inherited  from  his  father/' 
Well,  the  tenants  of  Maulrour  had  leases  when  their  lands  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Jones  family;  those  leases  are  still  unexpired;  and 
accordingly  tliey  ore  among  the  few  tenants  of  whom  I  said  (page  135) 
that  I  should  take  no  account ;  because,  *^  whether  their  rents  were  high 
or  low,  Mr.  Bence  Jones  was  not  responsible  for  them.''  We  are  also 
informed  that  ^lontcen  cost  him  much  more  than  twenty  years'  purchase. 
I  stated  that  it  cost  him  about  twenty  years'  purchase.  He  tells  us  that 
he  had  to  pay  off  a  heavy  charge  on  it,  which  added  three  years'  pur- 
chase to  the  cost.  Why  docs  not  Mr»  Bence  Jones  give  precise  figures 
for  the  first  cost  of  Monteen,  as  he  does  regarding  the  heavy  charge 
which  was  on  it  ?  If  he  did,  we  could  then  judge  what  difference 
there  is  between  my  statement  that  it  cost  about  twenty  years*  purchase, 
and  ^Ir.  Bcncc  Jones's  statement  that  it  cost  him  much  more. 


I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
tliscussion  of  the  motives  which  have  influenced  me  in  writing  of  him 
and  his  doings*  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  ray  motives  are  bad  and 
unworthy,  and  that  my  one  object  was  to  annoy  and  injure  him :  hut 
the  reflection  tliat  lie  has  imputed  unworthy  motives  to  the  Standard 
correspondent,  to  the  New  York  Herald  correspondent,  and  to  "  ifr. 
Gladstone  and  the  chief  memhei's  of  the  present  Cabinet^' — this  reflection, 
and  the  consciousness  of  my  own  rectitude  of  purpose,  enable  me  to 
bear  the  imputation  with  composure.  Neither  shall  I  notice  his  irre- 
levant dissertation  on  the  character  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  when 
he  plaintively  a&ks  how  long,  after  his  Boycotting,  can  Kurope  tolerate 
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aims^  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  he  chooses  to  pose  in  ridiculous 
les  that  is  his  own  affair.    I  have  examined  every  statement  in  his 

deserving  of  notice.  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us  that  there  are  two 
3  of  authors — ^those  who  read  extensively  on  a  certain  subject 
se  they  intend  to  write  on  it,  and  those  who  write  about  a  certain 
;t  because  they  have  read  extensively  on  it.  So,  too,  it  may  be 
hat  some  persons  give  an  answer  because  they  have  an  answer  to 

and  others  give  an  answer  because  they  are  expected  to  give  it. 
now  from  the  opening  passage  of  his  reply  that  &Ir.  Bence  Jones 
laced  himself  in  the  latter  category,  and  it  is  for  the  unbiassed 
r  to  say  with  what  result  ? 

John  O'Leary. 


ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY. 


THE  fate  that  lias  broiiglit  into  tlic  same?  year  of  remembrance  the 
names  of  Thomas  Ciirlylc  and  of  Arthur  Stanley  has  something 
almost  epigrammatic  in  its  sharpneas  of  antithesis-  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine,  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover,  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  ditierence  of  moral  colouring  which  makes 
the  life  of  one  man  at  times  so  unintelligible  to  another*  That  contrast 
between  the  atmosphere  of  storm  or  lurid  gloom,  and  then  again  of 
mysterious  starlight^  and  the  cheerful,  explicitj  unobti*usive  daylight 
views  which  are  recalled  respectively  by  the  two  names,  is  not 
explicable  by  any  reference  to  outward  circumstances,  Arthur 
Stanley^s  was  a  life  of  untroubled  prosperity.  But  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  poor  and  incomplete  thing  we  call  prosperity  doea 
not  account  for  differences  such  as  these.  It  lies  far  deeper^  in  that 
original  constitution  of  the  nature  which  is  rather  the  cause  than 
the  result  of  anything  outward.  It  is  the  influence  of  natural  dis- 
position  which  gives  their  colouring  to  the  accidents  of  life ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  two  things  can  be  separated,  we  know  more  of  a  man's  fate 
from  his  character  than  of  his  character  from  his  fate.  The  life  just 
closed  was  indeed  happy  in  that  complete  balance  and  adjustment  of 
both,  the  lack  of  which  has  shipwrecked  many  a  life  of  promise,  and  in 
tbllowing  its  main  incidents  we  watch  the  opportunities  successively 
designed,  it  would  seem,  to  develop  every  capacity,  and  set  all  imptdse 
iu  connection  with  the  machinery  which  should  work  out  its  happiest 
result.  At  his  first  start  in  life  he  was  granted  the  pure  and  lively 
satisfaction  of  erecting  an  imperishable  memorial  to  one  whom  he  lo/cd 
and  honoured,  and  the  sense  of  power  which  he  must  then  have  gained 
ha«*  not  been  belied  by  any  subsequent  effort,  though  it  could^  iu  the 
nature   of  thiugs,  hardly  be  again  so  satisfactorily  sliowu  forth,     HU 


im^ 
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literary  life  may  be  called  a  long  onC|  if  wc  compare  the  years  of  its 
activity  with  those  of  any  contemporary ;  and  in  that  long  career, 
though  he  has  taken  his  share  in  controversy,  I  know  not  that  he 
has  said  one  word  by  which  any  reasonable  human  being — I  might 
i  almost  say  any  Imman  being — could  feel  himself,  for  one  moment, 
^mggrieved  or  wounded*  I  cannot  say  that  his  works  will  be 
the  refuge  of  any  heavy-^laden  spirit.  One  who  is  crushed  by  the  awful 
burdens  and  perplexities  of  this  life  must  look  elsewhere  for  any  direct 
help  towards  escape  from  them.  But  even  those  who  knovT  the  anguish  of 
doubt  must  often  remember  with  gratitude  the  genial  influence  which 
beckous  them  into  a  region  remote  from  their  perplexities^  and  find 
in  this  temporary  oblivion,  which  perhaps  a  deeper  thinker  could  not 
have  afibrded,  the  best  preparation  for  a  hopeful  return  to  these  dark 
problems.  We  paint  an  enviable  career  when  we  describe  one  thus  gifted. 
His  spirit  must  have  always  felt  itself  at  home  in  its  surroundings.  The 
bitterest  pains  of  life  must  have  been  unknown  to  him — estrangement, 
indiguant  sever  an  cCj  and  remorse  were  experiences  he  could  hardly  have 
tasted  ;  and  even  that  cup  of  sorrow,  spared  to  no  heart  so  loving  as  his, 
was  not  deeply  drained  by  him  till  life  was  far  advanced,  and  its  full 
bitterness  must  have  been  tempered  by  a  sense  that  '*  the  time  was 
short,"  though  he  knew  not  how  short.  And  with  all  these  materials 
of  happiness,  as  well  as  more  outward  and  vulgar  ones  which  do  not 
quite  count  for  nothing  in  any  life,  there  was  in  him  none  of  the  hard 
prosaic  outwardness  which  one  is  apt  to  associate  with  the  idea 
of  prosperity.  Indeed  (if  the  impression  that  remains  from  a  very  short 
and  slender  intercourse  may  be  blended  with  that  derived  from  other 
sources),  there  was  something  about  the  slight,  shadowy  form,  the  deli- 
cate face,  and  the  quaint  endearing  helplessness  associated  with  it,  that 
cannot  be  given  in  any  word  other  than  palhetic,  however  little  the 
external  aspect  of  his  life  corresponds  Avith  such  an  epithet.  And 
though  1  do  not  suppose  liis  was  specially  a  sympathetic  nature, 
there  Avcre  moments  when  his  reverent  wordless  compassion  soothed 
the  heart  as  wise  utterances  perhaps  could  not  have  done;  aud 
the  last  words  he  said  to  me— *^  It  is  a  mistake  ever  to  try  to  dis- 
turb in  a  mourner  that  natural  feeling,  '  Look  and  see  if  there  be  any 
sorrow'  like  unto  my  sorrow'  *' — appeared  to  come  from  a  heart  that  had 
learnt  deeply  of  the  precious  lore  of  sorrow.  It  is  not  a  lesson  that 
could  ever  have  been  taught  by  a  sellish  grief.  Nor  is  there  any 
atmosphere,  aias  !  in  which  selfishness  is  so  soon  detected  as  in  that  of 
sorrow.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very  common  that  affections  so  firmly  anchored 
as  his,  should  take  so  wide  a  range  ;  the  happy  home  did  not,  with  him, 
shut  in  the  warmth  of  which  it  was  the  focus.  No  one  could  say  of  him, 
"  il  aimaii,  cornme  I'on  aime.'^  The  distractions  of  an  over* full  life  on  the 
one  hand,  the  separation  of  half  the  globe  on  the  other,  did  not  produce 
that  gradual  slackening  of  a  once  close  friendship  which  a  common 
pursuit  and  a  near  neighbourhood  sometimes  fail  to  avert;  aud  when 
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tito  lunvd  wKieh  fcadied  rauud  half  tlie  world  was  snapped  by  deaths  the 
nomm  »CiHueil  w^  tlMMigh  bis  h&ud  was  still  warm  with  the  last  pressure 
whirh  waist  a  mvAXx^  of  fiur-off  memorr.  This  glow  of  a  loving  nature  is 
thol  Ml  bv  tiicwK  mtann  who  entered  into  personal  relation  with  him.  It 
tft  MIMIiKibto  iifli  •^rofjr  word  he  ever  wrote.  To  this  warmth  of  heart  his 
wIMM9  ^^^  llMir  fefiroshin^^  cordial  influence;  this  makes  his  histories 
f^imhtf  kiom^ptliM  in  their  vivid  personal  interest ;  and  to  this,  in  a 
liyitf^  tt^'-'«^v^  i\\t  ecHlfv^^  the  interest  of  its  subject  also  enters  largely  into 
iWli^  ^^  uwin|(  that  his  great  biography  has  the  seeond  place  in 

iiiu^hW  i^tiiiiitiliN  A  fur  inferior  subject  to  that  which  he  has  set  on  his 
^tt^^^^^  -''^Hvii«  wtudd  |Hiiise»s  an  irresistible  attraction,  painted  in  hues 
n,  iiud   yet  di»itinct  as  those    which  he  has    bestowed    on    the 

|^^lml«  i4'  IV.  Arnold 

TKvM^i  ^\\\\  R'lt  tho  (genial  influence  of  this  sweet  nature  seem  to  me  to 
I^Mi^  Ihhm^  i^Ooeted  by  it  in  a  way  not  very  unusual  in  the  moment  of 
Uii««  Thov  nit«»tt»kr  tlic  intensity  of  an  impression  for  its  many-sidedness. 
HHum^  VI re  linun  wlieri  the  inadequacy  of  words  comes  home  to  us  so 
fMveilitVi  thid  ^(^  (uiti^i  up  false  ones  in  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  true. 
'lliU  IrrnHoMtd  irIlHitit  to  a  beloved  life  should  not  be  nicely  scrutinised, 
U\i\  ii^y  Idur  tlin  |)iu3uliar  eliarm  of  a  nattirc  when  we  insist  that  it  had 
IIMM'V  uilu^r*  ll<iW  much  of  the  deligbtfulness  of  a  strongly  idio* 
I^DMHUit*  |iliMi'iM<liir  di'peiid&i  on  the  little  oddities  that  must  be  forgotten 
(f  nil  vvtMilil  iiiuku  it  the  Buhjcct  of  an  absolutely  catholic  eulogy  1  I 
ilviilly  nm\\\  tlio  flritt  nientton  of  Arthur  Stanley  from  the  lips  of  one 
mIimxh  ili«iiiiji|illijit  i^ivthirred  up  all  characteristic  traits,  and  accentuated 
Hh'M4  Hllli  Iho  gntpbie  foreo  of  a  certain  piquant  exaggeration.  The 
lHili«  nririi'idurii,  which  cannot,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  be 
|i^M'H(l<^d  Wll  liout  a  iiniJts  gave  the  impression  of  a  refreshing  frankness  and 
lit'Mti^|Miil1u  MuM'«»  aciHinlaut  witli  that  left  by  a  subsequent  meeting,  than 
fliM  *<Mlit||liii  lilt  his  dignity  and  gi'ace,  which  express  doubtless  an 
♦»Hli<*lly  VVHnri  ap|jrei?iati(Mi»     His  special  attraction,   from  ^a  social  point 

til  \W\^i  Wttd  liin  utiiipio   simplicity.      We  seem  forced  to  commemorate 
\  liuai  ili  iuuiitiouijig  hitn.      However  suitable  was  his  position  as  Dean 
i|(   Him    ^iiuU    Abbey  in    which    he    took   so  lively  an    interest,    it    is 
HV|Hiiiill»lw    t*i  ii|)<uik   of  hint   now   in  any   other   way,   than  as  Artlmr 
tMlil^)^t      At  tjinen  it  seemed  as  if  his  position   as   a  Church  dignitary 
^^|4(^   to  hiruielf  ihtJ  nstpcct  of  a  certain  masquerade.      I    remember  well 
}^\\  lMiir»JtNMie  nir  with  which  he  said,  ^^  I  should  so  much  have  liked  to 
^nV    (bit  Vn\m  his  opinions  about  himself  (in  recounting  an  interview 
ill  rtmienihcr  right),  and  there  was  something  inexpiressiblj 
p-f,    in  IliP   plHyftUnesm  with  which  he  added,  "I  can't  quite  fancy 
tHH  iiiyiulf  nifallible  \*  and  then  came  a  humorous  little  pau^e,  as 
juttt    a«kit4|{   hinnii'lf  whether,   after   all,  that  might  uot  be 
1  <    '**hI  ha  concluded  much   more  decidedly,  "But   certainly  I 

^  thinking  all    the  Deans  of  Westminster  tnfallibk*/'     Tu 

^H|^  111  •ifM|diuity  OS  his  groat  characterislic^  is  to  put  into  another  form 
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urhat  has  been  happily  expressed  by  Mr.  Llewellya  Davies,  ia  his  fuucral 
sermoiij  as   the  "  original  innocence  ^*    of  his  character.      The  preacher 
meaot,    I  presiime,    to    describe  in  these    words    that  rare    degree    of 
blamelessness   by    which   it  is  converted,  in  its   impression  on  the  mind^ 
from   a  negative  to  a  positive  fact.      It  is   sumetbiug  much  more  rare 
than  it  sonnds.     '*  A  blameless  life  ''  seems  a  poor  thing,  partly  becane* 
yre  use  the  word  so  loosely ;   every  one  is  so  apt  to  be  accredited  with 
it  who  has  done  no  flagrant  wrong.      Bnt  absolnte  purity  has  the  same 
beauty  in  the  spiritnal  as  in  the  material  workL     A  rock  pool  would  lose 
half  its  beauty  with  the  crystal  brine  which  encloses  its  spreading  fronds 
and  opening  tentacles,  even  if  they  could  remain  unchangcri  by  the  sub- 
traction of  their  environment ;  and  in  the  same  manner  all  the  positive 
qualities  of  a  nature  absolutely  free  from  vanity  or  worldliness^  have  a 
certain   peculiar  beauty  which   they  owe   to   the  transparency  of  their 
medium,     Arthur  Stanley  joined  the  simplicity  of  a  child  of  tive  years- 
old  to  the  cultivation  of  a  greyhaired  man  and  the  goodness  of  a  pure 
woman.     It  is  a  pity — ^thongh  it  is  a  very  natural   temptation — ^to  spoil 
the  uniqueness  of  impression   thus  produced    by   insisting  that  he  had 
also  qualities  which,  in  the  mysterious  correlation  of  our  moral  growth, 
and  the  imperfection  of  our   being,  at  its   present   stage,  are   not  alto* 
gether  consistent  with  those  which  were  so  eminently  exhibited  in  him- 
But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  his  social  aspect,  to  the   position  which 
he  held  before  the  eye  of  the   public.      And  it   is  impossible  to  regard 
him  from  this  point  of  view  without  considering   the    attitude  and   the 
character  of  that  section  of  the  Church  which,  in  my    view,    was  most 
completely   represented    by   him.       We  shall,  in  my  opinion,  give    moat 
distinctness  to  the  body  which  is  called  the  Broad  Churchy  if  we  connect 
it  with  Stanley"*®  imperishable  contribution  to  our   literature,  and  con- 
sider its  dawn  as  announced  by  the   object  of  his   biography,   and  its 
twilight  closed  by  the  biographer.      I)r,   Arnold    seems   to  me  to  have 
been   the   first  Broad   Churchman,  and  Dr.  Stanley  the  last.     It  may 
be  disputed  that  he  closes  the  scries   perhaps^  but  I  can  hardly  imagine 
two  opinions  as   to   the  fact  that  he  formed  its  most   typical  member. 
And  yet  it  is  not  from  this   point   of  view,   possibly,  that  his  friends 
will  regard   him   most  readily.       A  strong  and  intelligible  objection  to 
speaking  of  the  Broad  Church  as  a  party  is  felt  by  many  persons.    They 
see  that,   while  all  such  party  names  are  more  or  less  misleadiog,  there 
does  exist  in  the  other  two  parties  of  the  Chureh  a  bond  of  cohesion  which 
in  this  residuary  legatee  of  opposite  convictions  is  entirely  wanting.    The 
Sacramental  system  is  a  great  idea,  true  or  falsCj  and  so  is  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  human  soul.      But  what  can  we  say 
that  the  Broad  Churchman  believes,  as  the   High  Churchman   believes 
in  the  virtue  of  the  Sacraments,  as  the  Low  Churchman  believes  in  the 
importance  of  Conversion  ?     Nothing,  if  we  take  a  strictly  logical  point 
of  vieWj  but  what  every  Christian  believes^  and  I  may  now  almost  say, 
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every  Theist,       AbcI,  of  course,   if  conviction   is  so  vague^  and  only 
negation  definite,  tlic  bond  mnst  consist  in  a  common  disbelief — a  boai 
that  does  not  bind*       Of  all  parties  we  feel  in  some  degree^  and  of  thii 
party  we  feel  in  a  very  great  degree,  that   when  we  speak  of  the  ©en 
who  compose  tliem    as  formiufij  one  body,  we    are   under  the  infiuenci 
of  that  same  law  of  perspective  which  may  from  a  distant  hill  nnite  into 
an   apparently  single  edifice   the   churches   of  two  or   three  scatteneJ 
villages^  separated  by  many  a  weary  mile*      Under  the  ranks  of  the 
Broad  Church    have  been  reckoned   men   who   would   feel   themselvei 
separated  by  more  mntnal  divergence  than  that  between  them  and  manj 
members  of  the  other  two  Church  parties.     Hardly  any  man  is  farther* 
separated    from     anotlier     than    he    who    has    rejected    less    of  auf 
traditional  system  from  him  who  has  rejected  more  of  it ;    for  it  is  not 
so  difliciilt  to  be  just  to  a  foe  as  to  an  ally  who  seems  to  compromise 
the  caosc.     And    then,  agaiu^   if  we  quit  a  narrowly  logical  point  of 
vicw^  and  group  men  by   the   moral  colouriDg  of  their   conrictious,  the 
Broad  Church  may  still  seem  an  inappropriate  name  for   the  mea  sie 
speak  of*     If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  ascribes  fictitious  unity  to  a  scattered 
body  of  thinkersj  on   the   other   (it   may  be  urged),   it   appears  as  m 
fallacious  concession  to  an  insignificant  party  in  the  Church  of  a  name 
dim  to  the  Church  of  England  itself.     A  Church  stamped  by  a  pecaiiar 
reverence  for  the  past,  yet  originating  with  a  Reformation,  is  necessarily 
a  broad  Church,  and   those  who  might  be   chosen  as  its  best  repre- 
sentatives   seem  to  ns    also    to   set   forth   very  forcibly  the   spirit  ire 
aim  at  describing.    IMshop  Butler,  if  he  were  not  too  strong  an  individuar 
lity  to  be  ranged  under  any  division  of  Church  parties,  might  well  he 
regarded   as  the  greatest  of  Broad    Churchmen ;    and  his  great  work 
contains  in  germ  all  that  tendency  to  find  the  same  law  in  things  eartUy 
and  heavenly  which  gives  the  Broad  Church  their  power.    In  some  seose, 
in  deed  J  the  Broad  Church  is  older  than  the  Anglican  Church  ;  it  had  U* 
representative  in  the  Reformation ;   and  the  antagonism  which  Erasui^ 
excited  in  Luther  appears  to  me  a   striking  illustration  of  what  I  ha^^' 
«aid  of  the  recoil  with  which  a  leader  abjures    the   alliance  of  one  wb*^^ 
seen  from  afar,  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  group,  and  who  ^'^^ 
actually  fighting  under    the   same    banner.      The   Church  of  Knglai-*j 
would  have  been    a   peculiarly  appropriate   home  for    such   a   mind    -^B 
Erasmus  ;  and  the  reader  will  remember  how  another  scholar  of  the  R^^ 
naissance — Caspubon^ — as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  Mr.  Pattisou's  master! 
portrait,  finds  himself  for  the  first  time  at  home  in  its  neigh bourh 
for    much    the    same  reason,    indeed,    that    Stanley    (though    he    w; 
not  a  great  scholar)  found  himself  at  home  in  its  bosom.       If  such  mc 
as  Erasmus  were  Broad  Churchmen,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  name  i 
too  wide  for  a  party  in  the  Church  of  our  day.    If  any  interpretation  li 
eathohc,  less  positive,  than  would  include  them,  is  put  upon  it,  we  sin 
have  to  concede  that  it  would    be    too   narrow    to  mark  out  that 
which  found  its  typical  instance  in  Arthur  Stanley, 
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I    answer   such   objections    as    tliese    wheu    I    take    up    that    liis- 
torical   point  of  view  which  was  characteristic   of  the   man   I  am  en- 
deavouring to  commemorate.      As  a  matter  of  fact  there  existed  in  the 
Church   of  our  day  a  body  of  men  who  were  rather  Christians  tlian 
Churchmen,  but  who  did  also  prize  the    bond   of  the  Church,  and  who 
protested  against  the  narrowing'  iiilluences  whicli  High  and  Low  Church- 
men alike  would  impose  on  its  scope  ;  and  there  was  a  definite  moral  tone 
about  them^  which  comes  out  clearly  when  we  compare  them  with  their 
predecessors,  or  their  successors.      They  were  all  concerned,    more  or 
less,  to   ^dndicate  the  sacredness  of  things    secular,   to   reclaim   *^thc 
world**  from  the  shadow  of  Godlessness,  to  break  down  the  barrier  that 
hoth  the  other  parties  in  the  Church  set  up  around  a  particular  part  of 
life,  and  spread    the   sacred    influences  they  would    confine   within  its 
limits  over  the  whole.     The  spirit  which   their   teaching  embodied  had 
always  existed  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  strong  tendency.   And  then, 
again,  in  our  own  day,  this  spirit  is  present  in  some  sense — that  is,  the 
thing  it  asserts  is  denied  by  no  one  who  makes  any  pretension   to  the 
character  of  a  thinker.    But  any  assertion  whatever  is  a  totally  different 
thing  aecoitling  as  it  is  or  is  not  a  protest.     Words  lose  their  meaning 
when   they  express  what  nobody   denies.       It  is   not  necessarily   that 
everybody  then  believes  what  before  only  a  few  people  believed.     It  is, 
iu  this  case  at  all  events,  that   the  meaning  of  a  protest  departs  with 
the   belief  that    called    it  forth.       The  men    I    tiiink    of  reclainied 
the  whole  of  life  for  an  iniluence  that  was  already  accepted  as  ruling  a 
part  of  life ;  they  never  addressed  themselves  to  the  question  whether 
the  belief  in   its    existence   might    not    be    a    delusion.       When    the 
great    question  of   the    day    is,    w^hat    proof    is    there    that    this    in- 
at  all  ? — when    even    those    who    believe    in    it    most 
take   it    for    granted    in    those    w*hom    they    address, 
is    gone.     The    Evangelical,   looking  for    an    especial 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  disentangled  from  all  outward  influences^ 
was  tempted  to  ignore   or  disbelieve  that  influence  wdiich  is  common. 
The  High  Churchman  declaring  an  outward  channel  of  Go<Fa  grace, 
equally  marked  off  from  all  natural  opportunities  of  attaining  it,  and 
especially  insisting   on  the   dangers  of  all  those  natural  instincts  and 
impulses  whicli  it  did  not  directly  evolve,  was  tempted  to  look  down  on 
secular  life  in  much  the  same  spirit,  though  in  a  diflereut  manner.    And 
so  far  as  the  men  here  contemplated  have  taught  that   the  iofluence 
which   the    High    Church   party    find   in    the    Sacraments,  which    the 
Low   Church  party  find   in  the   power   that   turns   men  from  evil  to 
Godj  covers  the  whole  of  life,  so  far  they  have  been  the  bringcrs  of  a 
new  Gospel  to  their  countrymen.      He  who   has  made  another  human 
being  feel   "the  Lord   was   in   tliis    place,   and   I  knew  it  not,^'  has 
surely  fulfilled  the  mission  of  an  Evangelist.      But  all  his  power  depends 
on  the  previous  conception    of  the  reality  of  that  wliich   he    desires  to 
extend,     "  There  is  no  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  sacred  and 
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the  secular/'  may  mean  cither  "  everything  is  divine/'  or  **  nothing  it 
divine,"  They  won  Id  have  said  (those  %Yho  emhodied  what  I  thiai 
was  the  characteristic  trnth  of  their  party) — "  A  part  of  life  ha^  been 
stamped  with  an  especial  sanctity,  to  bear  witness  that  the  whale  it 
sacred.  One  history  is  avowedly  the  record  of  God*s  dealings  iritl 
mankindj  to  show  ns  that  in  a  true  sense  all  history  is  so.  One  day  iij 
set  apart  for  God^s  service,  in  a  special  sense,  to  remind  ns  that  iHl 
days  are  to  be  so  devoted  in  a  broader  sense.  One  man  is  announcalj 
as  the  Son  of  God  to  make  ns  remember  that  every  man  is  a  sonQTl 
God/'  This  is  no  mere  negative  truth;  it  is  as  large  an  addition  to  J 
positive  belief  as  the  spirit  of  man  can  receive.  I 

But  it  must  not  be   forgotten    that^  seen  from   without,  this  message  ' 
takes  a  rery  different  aspect.     Those  who  declare  "  Such  and  such  aa 
influence  is  not  exclmively  there/'*  will   always  seem  to  those  who  do 
not  agree  witli  them^  to  deny  that  it  is  there  at  all.     There  is  a  deeply 
rooted  instinct  in  our  nature,  recorded  in  all  history,  by  which  we  are 
constantly  apt  to  confuse  reality  and  limitation.     If  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  not  shut  in  by  obvious  and  unquestionable   barriers^  it  will  seem  to 
many    that   the   only  proof  of  its  operation  is  taken  away   from  us* 
To    declare    that  it   is   everywhere  will   seem  much   the   same  as  to 
deny  that   it  is  anywhere.     This   truths  indeed,  is   brought   home  to 
ns  in  a  hundred   homely  instances :  the   saying,  '^  what   is  everybody's 
business    is    nobody^s    business/'    records    the    conviction  in   its  least    , 
questionable  shape  ;  and  when  we  are  reminded  that  such  an  associatioii  ■ 
belongs  to  the  imperfection  of  humanity^  and  can  have  no  reference  ta  " 
an  uifmite  power,  we  are  still  nnable   to   forget  the  force  of  all  hamin 
analogies,  and  the  degree  in  which   it   has  pleased  God  to  raonld  our 
experience    of   His    dealings   with   ns   on    those   of   onr    fellow  men, 
When  these  facts  arc  borne  in  miad,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand 
how  the   Broad  Church,  obvious  and  nnquestionable  as    arc  mauy  of 
their  utterances,  still  took  to  the  outer  world  the  aspect   of   heretics, 
botli  for  attraction  and  repulsion,      Tliose  who  denied  the  limitation  of 
Divine  grace  would  obviously  appear,  to  a  large  body  of  believers,  t^ 
deny  its  existence. 

This  suspicion  of  heresy  which  marked  off  the  different  members  of 
the  party  of  whom   I  consider  Arthur  Stanley  a  typical  example,  ^»* 
not  wholly  escaped  by  himself      In  what   light  it  is  to   be   regarA*^ 
depends  on  the  reader's  point  of  view.     There  is  a  striking  passage  ^ 
one  part  of  Mr.  Froude*s  History  (to  which,  as  to  every  other  citati^^^' 
I  here  refer  necessarily  only  from    memory)  in  which  he  coutrasts  ^^v. 
historic   and   the   contemporary  view  of  heresy — to  the  one  side 
baleful  weed  whose  extirpation  ia  the  first  demand  of  the  husbaudu 
and  whose  presence  therefore  is  the  signal  for  vigilant  destruction  ^ 
the  other,  the  ivelccme  blade,  bringing  promise   of    the  rich  barren" 
We  could  hardly  carry  on  the  coutrast  in  our  own  day.      The   vie 
with  which  we  regard  the  heresies  of  our  forefathers,  I  mny  say  broadly* 
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is  the  view  with  which  wc  regard  our  own.     Heresy  has  become  an 
ittraction,  a  promise,  a  savour  of  origmality^  an  attestation  of  thought. 
Still  wc  must  not  forget  the  great  limitations  nmler  which  this  is  true* 
It  is  truer  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday :  it  will  be  yet  more  exclusively 
true  to-morrow ;   but  in  looking  back  ever  so  little  we  must  not  forget 
the  opposite  truth,  if  we  would  be  just  to  the  men  we  speak  of,  and  ap- 
preciate a    courage  the   occasion    for  which    has  so  rapidly  died   away. 
I  know  of  nothing   in  Stanley's  life — of  very  little  in   any  life — that 
j      impresses  me  with  so  much  admiration   as  his   speech   in  defence  of 
Colenso,  made  in  Convocation,     One  would  imagine  Dean  Stanley  had 
as  little  sympathy  with  Dr.  Colenso  as  with  any  man   that   ever  lived. 
They  had  treated  the  same  subject-matter  from  totally  opposite  points 
of  view,  and  nothing  in  a  general  way  is  so   separating.      Yet  he  stood 
up  and  told   his  reverend    brethren    that  they  were  attacking   "  in  the 
unfriended    and    the  absent'^    opinions    which  they   dared   not    attack 
in  *'the  well-friended  and  the  present  ;^^   he  reminded  them  that  all  the 
offence  which  they  found  in  the  work  of  an  obscure^  friendless  man,  the 
common  object  of  attack  to  theologians,  dilettautij  and  litterateiirsj  was 
present  in  the    popidar   History  given  to  the  world   by  a  prosperous, 
successful  Church  dignitary,  the  courted   member  of  Society^  the  man 
of  family  and  the  friend  of  princes.     We    can  hardly  fancy  such  an 
allusion  from  one  who  was  not  absolutely  free  from  every  taint  of  vanity 
or  worldliness.      And  though   to  an    absolutely  simple  nature  it  is  com* 
imrativcly  easy  to  speak  the  truth  about  self  as  about  everything  else, 
*till  it  seems  to  me  that  as  much  chivalry  as  simplicity  was  needed  to 
throTf  the  defence  of  an  absent  heretic  into  the  form  which  it  took  here. 
I  cite  the  speech,  however,  not  only  for  its   proof  of  these   qualities, 
^ODgh  it  is  these  which  give  it  interest,  but  as  illustrating  what  1  have 
"•M  as  to  the  flavour  of  heresy.      When  Stanley  told   the  members  of 
f'on vocation  that  they  coidd  not  and  they  dared  not  attack  hira  for  the 
^^^%  of  Jewish  history  for  which   they  wished   to  turn  Colenso  out  of 
^^^  Church,  he  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Heneiiy  might  still  be  persecuted  in  the  obscure  and  unbefriended,  but 
the  very  same  views  held  by  a  man  of  social  position,  bade  deliance  to 
^}  attack*      But  while  as  an  offence  it  could  nut  be  noted,  as  an  attrac- 
tiO|^^  was  still  potent*      It  stiU  remained  a  bond  between  those  whom 
^^  cliaracterized.      It  still  gave  a  certain  interest  to  their  works  over  and 
*^0\e  the  intrinsic  merit  there  contained,  so  that  they  have  a  certain 
f^^timon    colouring,  and  seen   from    afar  fall   into   a    common   group. 
.       it  judging   hastily  to   say  it  is  so  no  longer?      I  do  not  mean   to 
***Jily  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  look  with  less  dis^favour  on  hetcro- 
^5^*^Xy  than  they  did,  or  that   their  interpretation  of  the  Church  formu- 
I   ^*ies  would   be   much  changed   from  what  it  was.      But   that  general 
h     Pport  which  gives  orthodoxy  its  mcauiufj  Xins,  changed  its  object.      It 
^^   gone   over  from   the  world   of  theology  to  the  world  of  physical 
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In  this  region  the  importance  of  "  right   opinion'*  is  felt  so 
stnmglj^  that  it  is  not  felt  very  strongly  anywhere  else.     And  in  the 
domain  of  the  Church,  therefore,  heresy  has   become  a  merely  internal ' 
qnestion.      Artliur  Stanley's  life,  among  its  many  other  points  of  interest, 
bas  that  of  being  the  last  which  belonged  to  the   old   state   of  things. 
There   are   thoughtful   liberals  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  there  are 
elsewhere,  but  tliey  no  longer  form  a  party.     A»id   there   are  also  bold 
and  speculative  intellectsj  who  can  subject  the  sacred  documents  of  their 
Church  to   a  critical   analysis,  and   come  to  conclusions    which    their 
predecessors    would    have  thought    startling,    while    they    yet  remain 
witliin    its   fold ;    and    it    is  impossible  to    say    that    its   formularies 
exclude    them,    for  they  were    not  framed    with  a  view   to  any  such  i 
questions  as  they  have  mooted.      But  whether  they  be  thought  right,  ofj 
wliethcr  they  be  thought  wrong ;  whether  their  ^Kjsition  in  the  Church] 
be  thought  honest   or   disbonest ;     whether  they   be  felt  liberators   or  ' 
robbers,  no  one,  wc  think,  will  feel   that  there  is  any  longer  a  question 
of  their  being  heretics.     They  may  be  attaelced  in  religious  newspapers, 
and  it  may  be  felt  by  c%'ery  one  that  their  position  as  religions  teachers 
is  unnatural,  but   the   associations  belonging   to   heterodoxy  attach    to 
them  no  longer* 

All  the  characteristics  touched  on  as  belonging  to  the  set  of  men  j 
of  whom   Stanley   is  here  regarded  as  the   latest,  might  be  found  ixLj 
him,  by  friend  or  foe.     What  has  been  said  of  its  merely  negative! 
character  might  be  urged,  in  a  hostile  spirit,  against  a  very  small  part  ] 
of  his  utterances,  and  its  strength  is  visible  in  all  that  is  most  char- 
acteristic of  him.     His  was  a  truly  catholic  spirit.     And  perhaps  there 
is   nothing  which,   in  our  day,  may  more   fitly  be  described   as   *^  the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds" — a  description  which  wonderfully  changes 
its  meaning  from  age  to  age— than  that  distortion  of  the  catholic  spirit, 
which  refuses  to  recognize  the  watershed  of  good  and  evil.     If  we  are  never 
to  recognize  in  a  human  being  the  soldier  of  a  different  banner  from  that 
which  claims  our  loyalty,  Christianity  loses  its  meaning.     It  is  impossible 
to  say  there  is  nothintj  of  the  spirit  which  forbids  this  recognition  in  him  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  any  one  who  had  so  much  of  the  real  tolerance  ever 
bad  so  little  of  the  false.  An  enemy  might  doubtless  discover  passages  from  , 
his  lips  or  his  pen  which  seemed  to  fit  themselves  to  a  vague,  colourless 
dilution  of  that  reality  for  which  men  have  died.      But  these  passages  arc 
characteristic  of  him  only  so  far  as  they  show  that  even  the  longing  for  j 
peace  which  fills   the  loving  heart,  even  the   aspiration  after  catholicity 
which  sways  the  active  intellect,  may  at  times  lead  astray.      Memories  of  i 
the  look  with  which  he  broke  the  bread  and  poured  the  wine  for  tfao^e 
who  were  to  partake  of  that  feast  no  more  till  they  tasted  of  it  in  the 
Father's  kingdom — ^of  the  tones  in  whicL,  beside  the  open  grave,  he  com- 
mitted to  its  embrace  the  mortal  relics  of  that  spirit  which  bis  upward  gaze 
seemed  to  follow — forbid  the  thought  that   his   inmost  being  e^ipreascd* 
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■iBiJf  in  any  utterance  which  abjured  the  strait  gate   and   narrow  way, 
pr  surrendered  the  world  of  the  unseen  to  the  jurisdiction  of  mere  opinion, 
according  to  that  fashion  of  the  day  which  a  few  of  his  words  might  seem 
■d  favour.      Indeed,  I  believe   it  was  his  very  remoteness  from  such  a 
school  which  made  it  possible  that  he  should  seem  for  a  moment  to  sympa- 
thize with  them.      His  faith,  was  like  the  iihal  trust  of  the  child  on  its 
mother*skoee,  which  knows  not  the  meaning  of  doubt.     All  his  writings 
^re  suffused   by  the  colouring   of  this  silent^   peaeefol  trust*   though  no 
■rord  from  his   pen   is  aimed  at  inspiring  it^ — it  seems  always  taken  for 
Hraated^  like  the  clear  daylight,  which  is  given  not  to  see  but  to  see  by* 
But  the  faith  thus  unquestionably  present,  however  deep,  was  not  definite; 
knd  the  judgment  which  should  assign  Arthur  Stauley*s  influence  to  the 
■Kterely  negative  school   of  our   day  has  some  plausibility^  though  it  is 
entirely  unjust. 

On  its  strong  side,  on  the  other  hand,  he  embodies  it  as  fully  as  any  man 
Bbat  ever  lived.   No  one  ever  more  consistently  turned  to  the  search  for 
hrhatsoever  things  are  pure,  wliatsocver  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
kre    lovely,   through    their    various    disguises »       The    sentence    which 
most  gathers  up   alt  that  is   at   once   elevating  and  expansive  in  his 
WTitiog  is  the  assertion  (in  his  volume  on  the  Eastern  Church)  that  the 
father's   house,  as  it  has  many  mansions,  so   it  has   many  entraucea. 
PChe  words  seem  to  me  an  expansion  of  the  text  they  cite  especially 
characteristic  of,  and  yet  from  another  point  of    view   especially  neede 
by  our  generation.      It  was  only  very  rarely  that  Stanley  ever  fell  into 
that  distortion  of  wise  hopefulness  which  confuses  variety  of  access  with 
indefinitcness  of  enclosure.  Wherever  he  found  warm  human  sympathy, 
wherever  was  to  be  discovered  any  appreciation  of  human  character,  there 
he  saw  a  portal  to  the    Father^s  house.     And  even  where  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  so  defmitely  ehiinied  as  a  promise  of  the  higher  life 
as  this,  there  was  something  very  beautiful  in  the   way  he  always  con- 
trived  to  discover  excellence  iu  the  most  unpopular  or  distasteful  of  ex- 
pression or  achievement      A  trifling  reminiscence  has  always  dwelt  with 
mc   as    exhibiting   this   quality    with   wonderful    sweetness    and  grace. 
He  had  been  spcakiug  of  the  French  sculptor  who  illustrated  his  lecture 
by  pointing  out  a  great  number  of  anatomical  faults  in  some  celebrated 
equestrian  statue,  all  of  which  were  avoided  in  a  horse  carved  by  himself^ 
Lind  then,  under  the  influence  of  irresistible  admiration,  was  forced  to 
eoncludcj  *'  El  cependant  ceite  mauvmse  belt  vii^  et  la  mk'nne  est  morfe/' 
Shortly  afterwards,  the   conversation   turned  upon   the  work  of  Renan, 
whose    '*  St.    Paul"    was    then    a   new    work.      Nothing  touching  any 
characteristic  view  of  Rcnan^s  could  have  been  otherwise  than  extremely 
-t^pugnant  to  tliose  in  whose  hearing  the  little  dialogue  took  place ;   and 
it  was  not    without    a  certain   anxiety  that  I  heard  him  single   out  for 
J)raise  Rcnan^s  ingenious  personal  sketch  of  the  Apostle.    "  It  is  wonder- 
ful/^ he  said,  *'  how  much  he  has  collected,  from  different  parts  of  the 
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EpistleSj  ^hich  bears  on  liis  personal  history.     It  was  not  new  to  me;  | 
he  has  mentioned  nothing  that  had  not  caught  my  attention  ;  but  when 
I  compare  my  sketch  with  his  "  (in  his   volume  on  the  Corinthiaos,  I 
snppose)  "  I  always  feel  ^ceiie  itmuvais  htte  vii^  ei  la  mienne  est  morteJ^ 
I  know  not  how  far  the  impression  the  speech  made  upon  me  was  shared 
by  others;  but    something  in  this  siuglint^  out  one  whose  name  wis 
then  a   signal  for  expressions  of  disgnst  or  contempt  among  almost  all  i 
those  whose  opinion  Stanley  vahiedj  as  affording  an    instance  of  superi*  j 
ority  to  himself^  has  always  remained  as  a  very  touching  expression  of  I 
the  qualities  which  those  who  knew  him  well  doubtless  saw  exhibited  I 
in  much  more  striking  and  memorable  instances*      Perhaps  the  incom-   I 
municable  recollections  of  look  and  voice,  and  that  impression  of  entire   I 
sincerity  which  thesCj  far  more  than  words,  convey,  are  what  give  the   I 
recollection  its  chief  value ;    yet  it  may  stand  as  a  suggestion  of  some* 
thing  that  will  surely  recall  to  those  who  loved  him  what  was  eminentif   | 
characteristic  of  his  breadth  of  sympathy,  and  his  readiness  to  identify 
himself  with  whatever  was  unpopular. 

A  catholic   spirit  is  always   an  historical  spirit,  and  a  large  part  of 
Stanley's     value     to    iiis    time    lay    in    his    strong  historic    interests. 
The    Church   of  England  would    always   oficr    a    congenial    home  to 
the  mind  that  seeks  to  preserve   continuity  of  an  historic  progress,  t<>l 
keep  links   with   the  past  unbroken,  and  reduce  any  protest    ogainstJ'^ 
its  drift  to  a  minimum.       And  those  minds  who  agree   in  this  desirej 
if  they  differ  in  all  beside,  arc  not  at   one  in    an  insignificant  matter, 
or  one  that    has    no   bearing    on    tlic   spiritual    life*       For   history  u 
in  an  important  sense  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  though  I 
think  this   sense  has   been  sometimes   exaggerated,    yet   assuredly^ 
shall  lose  a  large  part  of  the  teaching  which   this  world  furnishes  an  i 
Hibj  purpose  if  we  suppose  that  the  events  of  national  life  throw  no  \i^)\i 
on  our  appointed  discipline  as  His  children,  liowever  much  this  may  b^ 
obscured  by  strange  cloutlsj  imder  the  shadow  of  which  we  must  coafes^ 
that  we  can   discern  notliing.     And  Stanley's  historic  feeling,  which inu» 
one  great  root  of  his  interest  in  a  Church  which  embodies  so  much  i&^ 
verence  for  the  past  as  the  Church  of  England  does,  was  also^  in  sofl^^ 
degree,  a  link  with  that  party  among  us  which  scorns  all  Churches. 

It  is   extremely  interesting  to   trace  this  connection   with   what  ^* 
called  the  philosophy  of  his  time  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  quite 
obvious  one,      We    are   accustom ctl  every  day  to  see  it  assumed  tl^ 
when  the  genesis  of  any  belief  has  been  unfolded,   the  belief  itself 
refuted;  necessary  truth,  for  instance,  is   explained  away,   when  wc  ^- 
told  that  it  means  inheriltfd  truth.       Stanley  would   have  no  sympatS--^* 
whatever  with  that  view  ;  perhaps  he   could   hardly  have  understood  ::^^ 
But  he  did  Iiirasclf  give  it  practically  a  certain  adhesion  in   his  in  ten  ^^ 
interest  in  that  part  of  Christian  life  which  belonged  to  the    hiitor"' 
expression  of  spiritual  truth.     He  could  write  of  Christian  institutioi^^ 
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H'e  arc  told,  and  yet  absolutely  ignore  those  great  transcendent  facts 
which  Christian  institutions  imply  and  symbolically  express.  The  fact 
was  that  his  interest  in  their  outward  development  took  the  place  of 
any  penetrating  inquiry  into  their  inner  meaning.  He  embodied  that 
interest  in  development,  which  is  the  great  characteristic  fact  of  our 
day,  as  it  concerns  itself  with  the  life  of  the  Church.  He  took  his 
stand  on  that  point  of  view  wbcucc  that  life  is  seen  unfolding  itself 
in  successive  events ;  and  its  animating  spirit,  as  independent  of  all 
manifestations  of  time,  was  to  him  no  object  of  intellectual  con- 
templation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  view  of  history  was  in  some  sense  an 
external  one.  There  is  something  outward  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
nature, 

'*  By  no  disturbunce  in  his  aoal, 
Or  strong  comx)tmatioti  in  liint  -v^Tought ;" 

— forced  to  look  within,  his  interest  dwelt  most  readily  on  the  unfolding 
of  the  rich  and  raany-colonrcd  pageant  of  national  life,  and  on  the  out- 
ward world  as  the  scene  of  that  pageant.  So  far  as  the  words  suggest 
anything  shallow,  anything  rootless^  they  would  be  most  misleading. 
In  an  nnfVivonrable  sense,  nothing  could  be  more  inapplicable  to  him 
than  the  epithet  external,  for  he  was  the  simplest  and  most  unworldly 
of  men,  But  he  was  external,  in  the  sense  that  he  dwelt  in  the  world 
of  event,  of  "pleasant  pictures/'  of  moving  life  and  incident.  Perhaps 
no  kind  of  character  is  so  much  opposed  to  the  theological  spirit  as  this. 
For  no  two  minds  are  so  much  separated  as  those  who  are  forced  to 
use  the  same  words  with  a  totally  different  ni caning.  What  the  theo* 
logian  means  by  truth,  is  apt  to  conceal  from  him  that  what  the 
historian  means  by  truth  is  a  reality ;  and  though  not  quite  to  the  same 
extent,  the  converse  is  also  true.  A  man  is  a  good  historian  in 
proportion  as  he  learns  to  look  on  events  with  a  certain  impartiality  of 
interest.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  historian  must  lay  aside  indignation 
or  admiration ;  if  wc  did,  the  very  name  of  Arthur  Stanley  would  prove 
the  most  effective  refutatiou  of  such  a  doctrine.  But  still  for  the  his- 
torian the  one  thing  needful  is  reverence  for  fact.  This  and  this  happened ; 
it  had  therefore  its  roots  in  the  past ;  these  are  what  we  have  to  deal 
with.  Nothing  is  so  diiEcult  as  to  combine  this  spirit  with  any  strong 
theological  prepossessions.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
did  happen  if  we  begin  by  strong  convictions  as  to  what  ought  to  have 
happened.  No  deaf  person,  it  is  said,  who  has  any  power  of  hearing 
words,  can  learn  to  decipher  the  movements  of  the  lips.  The  apparent 
aid  of  one  sense  makes  the  other  helpless.  Wc  would  not  put  the 
contrast  of  the  theological  and  historical  spirit  so  absolutely,  of  course, 
but  something  of  the  same  kind  is  true  here.  I  will  again  make  the 
rash  attempt  to  convey,  through  the  mere  i*ecord,  an  impression  in  which, 
as  it  was  made  on  eye  and  car,  this  contrast  of  the  historic  and  the 
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dialogue  betweea  two  men  who  might  be  regarded  as  the 
embodimeiit  of  each— Stanley  and  Macleod  Campbell-  Somer 
having  been  made  to  Faraday's  religion  (I  think  it  w^s}^ 
Stsaley  tamed  to  Campbell  for  iuformatiou  as  to  the  obscure  sect  t(K 
which  he  belonged,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  their  diSerent 
notions  of  what  information  about  a  sect  should  be.  Mr.  Campbell 
»et  forth  at  some  length,  in  his  slow,  careful  accents,  the  tenets  of  the 
little  body  of  worshippers,  a  matter  in  which  evidently  Stanley  felt 
not  mncli  interest.  He  wanted  to  be  told  the  date  and  native  placa 
of  the  heresiareh,  to  fix  him  on  the  map  and  chronological  table — points 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Campbell  thought  bo  little  germane  ta 
the  matter  that  it  was  rather  ditlicult  to  get  him  to  take  in  that 
this  was  what  was  wanted.  Notbiog  was  needed  to  the  incident  but  a 
larger  scale  to  make  it  the  typical  exliibition  of  the  antagonism  between 
the  pure  thinker  and  the  historian. 

In  speaking  of  Stanley's  as  the  historic  mind,  vve  explain  the  position 
of  the  ecclesiastic  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  contributor  to  literature* 
His  strong  adhesion  to  the  ideal  of  an  Kstablishcd  Church,  it  has  been 
well  said,  is  a  tribute  to  his  veneration  for  the  secular  party  to  that 
alliance.  He  could  not  bear  tlic  thought  of  cutting  adrift  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  life  of  the  nation.  He  could  not  contemplate  the 
body  which  bears  witness  to  its  spiritual  life  denuded  of  some  uniform 
of  othcial  life,  and  deprived  of  a  position  on  the  gi'ound  of  secular  in- 
terests. To  him  Disestablishment  took  the  aspect  of  a  surrender  of  all 
that  was  the  source  of  healthy  life ;  an  exchange  of  u  wide^  clear  outlook, 
for  something  narrow  and  petty;  a  giving  up  of  the  broad  judicial  view* 
of  statesmen  for  the  prejudices  of  squabbling  priests,  I  recall  some- 
where in  his  writings  the  obvious  assertion  that  the  Church  of  England, 
if  liberated  from  the  control  of  the  State,  would  immediately  fall  into  at 
least  three  parties,  and  the  statement  seems  regarded  by  him  as  un 
argument  against  such  a  separation.  Of  course,  no  opinion  on  the 
question  itself  is  expressed  here,  but  surely  the  hetereogeiteity  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  no  argument  for  its  continuance.  I  cannot 
help  fancying  that  Stanley  thought  it  was.  He  was  so  much  impressed 
by  its  historic  siguiiicancc,  that  he  was  blinded  to  its  spiritual  dis- 
advantage. He  felt  much  as  the  dweller  in  some  ancestral  mansion^ 
who  protests  against  ihe  change  which  would  increase  it5  internal  con- 
venience at  the  price  of  its  interest  as  a  record  of  the  past.  1  do  not 
mean  that  Stanley  looked  upon  theologic  truth  as  one  might  look  on 
the  convenience  of  a  welUproportioncd  room.  But  his  mmd,  prepos* 
sessed  by  the  importance  of  historic  ti-nth,  was  apt,  I  must  repeat,  to  fed 
as  if  that  were  the  only  truth.  And  the  protest  in  favour  of  this  kind  of 
truth,  from  a  Churchman,  seems  to  me  so  valuable  that,  for  my  own  part^ 
1  am  glad  it  should  be  exhibited,  even  in  an  exaggerated  form,  if  that  ii 
to  be  the  only  way  of  making  it  generally  impressive.  Woe  to  the  Churdi 
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irliere  the  aspiration  after  a  pure  creed  discards  the  guidance  and  the 
warning  of  history  1  The  illusion  that  such  a  guidance  aud  warning  is 
in  fact  a  hindrance,  resembles  that  which,  as  Kant  so  beautifnUr  says, 
'*  the  bird  might  feel  who  deemed  the  atmosphere  a  hindrance  to  the^ 
flight  which  it  supports,  aud  yearned  to  spread  her  wings  w^here  no  air 
should  oppose  their  stroke/^  If  Stanley  dwelt  too  exclusively  ou  this 
truth,  he  did  not  feel  it  too  strongly,  Aud  the  Churches  need  of  dwelling 
on  it  seems  to  me  measured  by  the  fact  that  no  one  now  remains  to^ 
express  it  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

His  historic  interests  are  unquestionable.  But  perhaps  there  arc  some 
who  will  demur  to  the  description  of  him  as  a  type  of  the  historic 
spirits  It  has  been  said  tliat,  iu  clealing  with  the  history  of  the  Chosen 
People,  he  has  somewhat  failed  iu  the  duty  of  a  historian ;  that  it  is  not 
easy  from  his  narative  to  make  out  what  he  believed  to  have  actually 
happened.  If  all  history  must  be  critical,  the  ccusure  is  just.  When 
it  is  said — as  it  was  said  at  the  time  his  first  volume  ou  the  Jewish 
Church  appeared,  iu  comparing  it  wnth  the  almost  contemporaneous 
work  of  Dr.  Colcnso— that  this  is  the  w^ay  history  ought  to  be  written,, 
then  it  is  a  valid  rejoinder,  that  this  kind  of  historj"  sets  before 
the  reader  no  definite  view  of  the  event  as  an  actual  fact,  as 
compared  with  the  event  as  ^it  became  a  conception  of  later 
ages,  and  a  powerful  influence  iu  the  history  of  those  who  so 
regarded  it.  But  surely  a  history  of  that  which  has  taken  it* 
place  as  a  great  picture  of  national  development  is  history  in  a  very 
important  sense*  It  would  be  a  very  great  loss  if  it  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  history ;  if,  as  Stanley's  unwise  eulogists  at  that 
time  implied,  tliis  ideal  should  be  set  up  as  the  canon  of  what  every 
one  should  propose  to  himself  who  deals  with  the  narrative  of  the  events 
which  enshriue  the  most  sacred  part  of  a  nation's  life.  Still,  when  we 
have  guarded  ourselves  against  this  error,  we  are  at  liberty  to  urge  that 
history,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  warmj  nimple,  human 
sympathy,  accepting  men's  convictions  about  events  as  in  some  sense  uo 
less  important  than  cveuts,  aud  briogiug  by  the  aid  of  a  lively  imagiua* 
tion  a  picture  of  this  part  of  the  past  before  his  reader's  eye, 
BO  vivid  and  human  as  to  remain  impressed  ou  their  memory- — 
is  not  superseded  by,  nor  does  it  supersede  the  work  of,  a 
Niebuhr  or  a  Mommsen,  a  Milman  or  a  Keim,  And  this  kind 
of  history  is  not  a  poor  or  shallow  thing,  though  no  doubt  we  ar& 
driven  to  somewhat  external  words  when  we  dcs€ri!)e  the  impression 
made  by  it  upon  the  mind.  It  is  tjue  that  in  dcaUng  with  important 
events — as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  Council  of  Nice — what 
Stanley  gives  is  a  lively  succession  of  images,  a  vivid  remembcrablc 
account  of  an  interesting  event,  together  with  the  sense  that  it  was  an  event 
of  first-rate  importance,  rather  than  any  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  issues  it  involved.  1  must  again  repeat,  he  deals  with 
the  aspects  of  life.    But  is  it  not  a  gain  to  be  prepared  for  ecclesiastical 
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Tiistory  by  vivitl  pictures  of  its  events  ?  Is  it  a  small  benefit  to  be  made 
to  believe  in  their  reality  ?  The  critical  historian  wonld  lose  his  best 
ally  in  the  vivid,  ayinpathetic  narrator,  who  forces  us  to  realijse  that 
the  transactions  he  analyses  were  real.  With  such  a  loss  all  history 
would  be  deprived  of  its  illustrations. 

The  same  kind  of  criticism  which  finds  Stanleys  histories  nnhistorical, 
is  led  to  question  the  value  of  what  may  be  considered  as  his  main 
contribution  to  English  Literature.  His  Life  of  Arnold,  it  has  been 
hinted,  is  no  contribution  towards  any  understanding  of  the  actual 
literal  past.  He  has  given  the  %vorld  such  a  portrait  of  liis  master  as 
Vaudyke  gave  of  Cbarlea  I.  If  it  be  thereby  understood  that  some 
part  of  the  charm  of  that  biography  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  biographer, 
a  wise  admirer  of  Stanley  will  rather  demand  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
cession than  refuse  to  make  it,  Wlicnce  came  the  impression  of  Stanley's 
master  which  Stanley  has  ti-ansfcrred  to  his  many  readers  ?  If  it  was 
no  record  of  experience,  of  wliat  was  it  the  result  ?  Assuredly  not  of 
any  such  courtly  feeling  as  might  transmit  flattery  of  a  king  of  England 
to  a  world  of  spectators.  Dr.  Arnold  impressed  one  of  his  pupils  in  a 
manner  that  has  transmitted  itself  in  a  biography  that  Englishmen,  we 
believe,  will  never  cease  to  peruse;  and  those  who  refuse  to  regard  it  na 
a  record  of  the  truth  only  accept  the  onus  of  some  other  explanation  of  an 
ideal  that  is  certainly  vivid,  individual,  and  consistent.  I  would  not  dis- 
pute the  coutciition  that  a*  very  dillercnt  picture  of  its  object  might  be 
painted  w^ith  equal  claim  on  the  readcr^s  attention.  Nay,  I  would  concede 
that  the  interest  of  the  biography  might  have  been  increased  if  it  had  con- 
tained more  record  of  the  struggle  and  the  defeat  that  (unless  this 
life  was  imlike  all  other  lives)  must  have  formed  a  contiidcrable  portion 
of  its  experience.  But  I  would  ask  again,  if  the  vivid  transmission  of  a 
moral  impression  is  not  a  contribution  to  history  ?  The  aspect  of  a  life 
on  the  minds  of  those  it  has  kindled  with  a  generous  flame  is  no  smdl 
part  of  its  biography.  Auother  picture  may  have  been  possible  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  critic.  But  it  would  not  stamp  with  fabehood  that 
picture  which  has  no  origin  but  the  shape  of  real  life  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  colouring  of  an  admiration  created  by  experience  on  the  other. 
How  large  a  scope  Stanley  was  himself  inclined  to  allow  to  a  variety  of 
view  respecting  his  master  was  attested  by  a  remark  he  once  made  about 
the  very  different  portrait  (so  at  least  it  has  been  called)  given  to  the 
world  by  Mr.  Hughes.  About  the  time  when  ''  Tom  Brown^'  had  re- 
vived many  recollections  of  Rugby  life,  and  there  wus  some  question  as 
to  the  truth  of  a  representation  which  seemed  to  trace  the  so-called  school 
of  •'  muscular  Christianity"  to  the  inHnence  of  Dr  Arnold,  he  was  asked 
if  he  did  not  think  it  strange  that  both  Arnold^s  spiritual  progeny,  as 
the  muscular  Christians  were  then  considered,  and  his  son  according  to 
the  flesh,  should  stand  in  so  little  obvious  relation  with  his  own  teach* 
ing.     (A  remark,  by-the-by,  which  I  give  simply  as  drawing  forth  his 
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repljj  for  it  now  seems  to  me  Bot  a  sr.nsible  one.)  As  for  Matttew 
Arnold's  doctrine,  Stanley  fully  agreed  with  the  speaker — much  more 
than^  I  think,  tlie  truth  warranted.  But  as  to  ''  Tom  Brown''  and  the 
mnscnlar  Christians,  he  expressed  an  emphatic  dissent  from  the  implied 
opinion  that  the  view  there  given  of  Dr.  Arnold^s  iuflucnce  was  at 
variance  with  his  own.  "  I  have  done  my  best  to  give  a  good  picture 
of  Arnold/'  he  said.  '*  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  it  any  better. 
But  this  I  wouhl  say,  if  any  one  feels  he  must  choose  between  my 
picture  and  Mr,  Hughes's,  then  I  would  say  without  hesitation,  let  him 
take  'Tom  Brown/''  The  remark  was  interesting  for  mauy  reasons,  but 
not  least  as  a  concession  that  his  own  picture  of  Arnold  must  have 
been  consciously  a  part  of  the  trutlu  But  what  a  tribute  wc  have  to 
the  faithfulness  of  what  is  giveu>  when  its  incompleteness  is,  by  its  own 
author,  discerned  so  clearly !  Perhaps  there  was  an  incompleteness 
which  he  could  not  so  well  discern ;  it  may  be  that  the  picture  would 
have  been  more  accurate  had  there  been  a  background  of  storm,  which 
the  suDuy  nature  of  the  painter  disqualified  him  from  supplying.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  a  portrait  is  untrue,  because  it  bears  witness  to 
the  limitations  of  the  painter.  The  gain  of  distinctnesSj  probably,  is 
more  than  the  loss  of  completeness. 

The  party  which  took  its  rise  with  Arnold  is^  iu  our  own  day, 
lost  iu  its  own  predominance.  We  have  all  felt,  probably,  at  some 
time  of  our  lives,  the  strange  and  subtle  change  by  which  some 
diflerence  of  degree  has  suddenly  become  ditterence  of  khd.  A 
relation,  we  have  felt,  has  been  long  changing,  we  knew  not  whither 
it  was  tending,  Day  by  day  some  mysterious  influence  seems  at  work, 
perplcxiug  and  entangling  the  bonds  which  biod  our  soul  to  another. 
At  last  we  wake  up  suddenly  to  the  discovery  that  those  bonds  are 
loosed,  Wc  find  ourselves  suddenly  two,  and  looking  back  we  see  that 
in  fact  it  has  long  been  so,  though  we  perceived  it  not.  So  is  it,  I 
think,  with  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  within  the  Church,  The  pressure 
from  without  is  goue  which  gave  it  cohesion.  It  exists  in  individuals, 
but  there  is  no  longer  any  bond  between  them.  If  tliis  view  be  true, 
Stanley,  who  .was  happy  in  so  much  beside,  was  not  less  happy  "  in  the 
opportunity  of  his  death/'  Had  he  lived  to  old  age  he  must  have 
survived  that  infiucncc  of  which  we  have  chosen  him  as  the  representa- 
tive. He  had  not  much  to  say — we  think  none  of  his  school  had — ^to 
a  world  which  finds  its  intellectual  keynote  in  the  study  of  Physical 
Science.  His  mind  was  altogether  humane  and  historic,  and  when  the 
primacy  of  study  went  over,  as  in  our  day  it  has  done,  from  the  study 
of  men  to  the  study  of  things,  his  influence  lost  its  proper  field. 
While  it  lasted  it  was  always  pure,  elevating,  and  soothing,  and  few 
men  could  turn  a  backward  glance  on  a  finished  life  and  find  less  to 
regret  or  condemn.  The  summons  (we  have  heard)  was  not  altogether 
welcome  to  him ;  the  few  recorded  utterances  of  his    death-bed  imply 
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a  wish^  slight  hut  real^  to  return  to  life.  But  the  declaration,  at  i 
time  when  death  was  very  near,  "I  am  satisfied/'  might  seem  (if  it  be 
possible  to  dwell  on  death-bed  utterances  without  exa^eration)  i 
foretaste  of  that  review  which  was  so  soon  to  be  granted  him  froa 
a  higher  station.  It  was  not  this  poor  life  which  satisfied  him.  It 
was  the  hope,  larger  than  all  his  happy  memories,  the  common  posses- 
sion of  which  reduces  to  insignificance  the  interval  between  a  life  of 
defeat  and  failure,  and  one  so  blest  as  his. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


THE   INDUSTRIAL  TYPE  OF  BOCIETY.* 


HAVING  nearly  always  to  defend  tlicmselvcs  against  external 
enemies,  while  they  have  to  carry  on  internally  the  processes  of 
austeotation,  societies,  as  remarked  in  the  last  chapter,  habitually 
present  us  with  mixtures  of  the  structures  adapted  to  these  diverse 
ends.  Dii^entauglemeiit  is  not  easy.  Accordiug  as  either  structure 
predominates  it  ramifies  through  the  other ;  instance  the  fact  that 
where  the  militant  type  is  much  developed,  the  worker,  ordinarily  a 
slave,'  is  no  raoi^e  a  free  agent  than  the  soldier ;  while,  where  the  in- 
dustrial type  is  much  developed,  the  soldier,  vohintecring  on  specified 
terms,  acquires,  in  so  far,  the  position  of  a  free  worker.  In  the  one  case 
the  system  of  status,  proper  to  the  fighting  part,  pervades  the  working 
part ;  while  in  the  other  the  system  of  contract,  proper  to  the  working 
part,  affects  the  fighting  part.  Especially  does  the  organization 
adapted  to  war  obscure  that  adapted  to  industry.  While,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  militant  type,  as  theoretically  constructed^  is  so  far  displayed 
in  many  societies  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  its  essential  nature,  the 
industrial  type  has  its  traits  so  hidden  by  those  of  the  still-dominant 
militant  type,  that  its  ideal  form  is  nowhere  more  than  very  partially 
exemplified.  Saying  thus  ranch  to  exclude  expectations  which  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  it  will  be  well,  before  proceediug,  also  to  exclude  probable 
misconceptions. 

In  the  first  place,  industrialism  must  not  be  confounded  with  indus- 
triousness.  Though  the  members  of  an  industrially-organized  society 
arc  habitually    industrious,    and   are,   indeed,    when  the    society  is  a 

•  The  references  to  autliorities  quoted  iti  this  article  in  common  with  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding one,  i^nll  l>c  giveu  in  the  volume  of  which  they  are  to  furm  parts,  AUuaiotia  xaade 
to  matters  not  before  the  render,  must  l>e  utidcrstood  ns  conacfpieivt  t»u  the  contiouity  of  tho 
articlua  with  writLDgs  alrcatly  published. 
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developed  onej  obliged  to  be  so ;  yet  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
industrially-organized  society  is  one  in  which,  of  necessity,  much  work 
is  done.  Where  the  society  ia  small,  and  its  habitat  so  favourable  that 
life  may  be  comfortably  maintained  with  but  little  exertion,  the  social 
relations  which  characterize  the  industrial  type  may  co-exist  with  but 
very  moderate  productive  activities.  It  is  not  the  diligeQce  of  ite 
members  which  constitutes  the  society  an  industrial  one  in  the  sense  here 
intended,  but  the  form  of  cooperation  under  which  their  labours^  smaU 
or  great  in  amount,  are  carried  on.  This  distinction  will  be  best 
understood  on  observing  that,  conversely,  there  may  be,  and  often  is, 
great  industry  in  societies  framed  on  the  militant  type.  In  ancient 
Egypt  there  was  an  immense  labouring  popxilation,  and  a  large  supply  of 
commodities,  numerous  in  their  kinds,  produced  by  it.  Still  more  did 
ancient  Peru  exhibit  a  vast  community  purely  militant  in  its  structure^ 
the  members  of  which  worked  unceasingly.  We  are  here  concerned, 
then,  not  with  the  quantity  of  labour,  but  with  the  mode  of  organiza* 
tion  of  the  labourers.  A  regiment  of  soldiers  can  be  set  to  con- 
struct earth-works ;  another  to  cut  down  wood ;  another  to  bring  in 
water ;  but  they  are  not  thereby  reduced  for  the  time  being  to  an  industrial 
society.  The  united  indiriduals,  doing  these  several  things  under 
command,  and  having  no  private  claims  to  the  products,  are,  though 
industriously  occupied,  not  industrially  organized.  And  the  same  holds 
throughout  the  militant  sociely  as  a  whole,  in  proportion  as  tlie  regi- 
mentation of  it  approaches  completeness. 

The  industrial  type  of  society,  properly  so  called,  must  also  be 
distinguished  from  a  type  very  likely  to  be  confounded  with  it — the 
type,  namely,  in  which  the  component  individuals,  while  exdusively 
engaged  in  production  and  distribution,  are  under  a  regulation  such 
as  that  advocated  by  socialists  and  communists.  For  this,  too,  involves 
in  another  form  the  principle  of  compulsory  cooperation.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  individuals  are  to  be  prevented  from  severally  and  in* 
depcndently  occupying  themselves  as  they  please ;  are  to  be  prevented 
from  competing  with  one  another  in  supplying  goods  for  money  j  are 
to  be  prevented  from  hiring  themselves  out  as  they  think  fit.  There 
can  be  no  artificial  system  for  regulating  labour  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  natural  system.  To  such  extent  as  men  are  debarred  from 
making  whatever  engagements  they  like,  they  are  to  that  extent  working 
under  dictation.  No  matter  in  what  way  the  controlling  agency  is  con- 
stituted, it  stands  towards  those  controlled  in  the  same  relation  as  docs  the 
controlling  agency  of  a  militant  society.  And  how  truly  tlie  rfgimt- 
which  those  who  declaim  against  competition  would  establish,  is  thus 
characterized,  we  see  both  in  the  fact  that  substantially  communistic  forms 
of  organization  existed  in  early  societies  which  were  predominantly 
warlike,  and  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  commnniBtic  projects 
chiefly  originate  among,  and  are  most  favoured  by,  the  more  warlike 
societies. 
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A  further  preliminary  explanatiou  may  be  needfuL  The  structures 
proper  to  the  industrial  type  of  society  must  not  be  looked  form  distinct 
forms  when  they  first  appear.  Contrariwise,  we  must  expect  them  to 
be^n  in  vague  unsettled  forms.  Arising,  as  they  doj  by  modification  of 
pre-existing  structures,  they  are  necessarily  long  iu  losing  all  trace  of 
these.  For  example,  transition  from  the  state  in  which  the  labourer, 
owned  like  a  beast,  is  maintained  that  he  may  w^ork  exclusively  for  his 
master's  benefit,  to  the  condition  in  which  he  is  completely  detached 
from  master,  soil,  and  locality,  and  free  to  work  anywhere  and  for  any- 
one, is  tlirough  gradations*  Again,  the  change  from  the  arrangement 
proper  to  militancy,  under  which  subject  persons  receive,  in  addition  to 
maintenance,  occasional  presents,  to  the  arrangement  under  which,  in 
place  of  both,  they  receive  fixed  wagee,  or  salaries,  or  fees,  goes  on 
slowly  and  unobtrusively.  Once  more,  it  is  observable  that  the  process 
of  exchange,  originally  indetinite,  has  become  definite  only  where 
industrialism  is  considerably  developed.  Barter  did  not  begin  with  a 
distinct  intention  of  giving  one  thing  for  another  thing  equivalent  in 
TalaCj  but  it  began  by  making  a  present  and  receiving  a  present  in 
return  ;  and  even  now  in  the  East  there  continue  traces  of  this  primi- 
tive transaction.  In  Cairo,  the  purchase  of  articles  from  a  shopkeeper 
is  preceded  by  his  offer  of  coffee  and  cigarettes ;  and  during  the  nego- 
tiation which  ends  in  the  engagement  of  a  dahabeah,  the  dragoman 
brings  gifts  and  expects  to  receive  them.  Add  to  which  that  there 
exists  under  such  conditions  none  of  that  definite  equivalence  which 
characterizes  exchange  among  ourselves;  prices  are  not  fixed,  but  vary 
widely  with  every  fresh  trausaction.  So  that  throughout  our  interpreta- 
tions we  must  keep  in  view  the  truth,  that  the  structures  and  functions 
proper  to  the  industrial  type  distinguish  themselves  but  gradually  from 
those  proper  to  the  militant  type. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  let  us  now  consider  what  are,  a  ptiori^ 
the  traits  of  that  social  organization  which,  entirely  unfitted  for  carrying 
,on  defence  against  external  enemies,  is  exclusively  fitted  for  maintaining 
pile  life  of  the  society  by  subserving  the  lives  of  its  units.  As  Ijcfore, 
in  treating  of  the  militant  type,  so  here,  in  treating  of  tlie  industrial 
type,  we  will  consider  first  the  ideal  form. 

^Vhile  corporate  action  is  the  primary  requirement  in  a  society 
which  has  to  preserve  itself  in  presence  of  hostile  societies,  conversely,  in 
the  absence  of  hostile  societies,  corporate  action  is  no  longer  the  primary 
lequirement 

The  continued  existence  of  a  society  implies,  first,  that  it  shall  not 
be  destroyed  bodily  by  foreign  foes,  and  implies,  second,  that  it  shall 
not  be  destroyed  in  detail  by  failure  of  its  memljers  to  support  and 
propagate  themselves.  If  danger  of  destruction  from  the  first  cause 
ceases,  there  remains  only  danger  of  destruction  from  the  second  cause. 
Sustentation  of  the  society  will  now^  be  achieved  by  the  self-sustentation 
aii^d  multiplication  of  its  units.      If  his  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
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is  fully  achieved  by  each,  the  welfare  of  the  society  is  by 
achieved.  Very  little  corporate  activity  is  now  required. 
Eidi  man  may  maintain  himself  by  laboiiTj  may  exchange  his  product* 
fiar  the  products  of  others^  may  give  aid  and  receive  payment,  may  enter 
into  this  or  that  combination  for  carrying  on  an  undertaking,  small  or 
great,  without  the  direction  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  remaiDing 
end  to  be  achieved  by  public  action  is  to  keep  private  actions  within  due 
bounds;  and  the  amount  of  public  action  needed  for  tliis  becomes  small 
in  proportion  as  private  actions  become  duly  self-bounded. 

So  that  whereas  in  the  militant  type  the  demaud  for  corporate  action 
is  intrinsic,  such  demand  for  cor[>orate  action  as  continues  in  the 
industrial  type  is  mainly  extrinsic — is  called  for  by  those  aggressive 
traits  of  human  nature  which  chronic  warfare  has  fostered,  and  may 
gradually  diminish  as,  under  enduring  peaceful  life,  these  decrease. 

In  a  society  organized  for  militant  action,  the  individuality  of 
cacli  member  has  to  be  so  subordinated  in  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
that  he  is  largely,  or  completely,  owned  by  the  State  ;  but  in  a  society 
industrially  organize^!,  no  such  subordination  of  the  individual  is  callal 
for.  There  remain  no  occasions  on  which  he  is  required  to  risk  hi^ 
life  while  destroying  the  lives  of  others;  he  is  not  forced  to  leave  his 
occupation  and  submit  to  a  commanding  officer  ;  aiul  there  ceases  to  be 
any  need  that  he  should  surrender  for  public  purposes  whatever  property 
may  be  demanded  of  him. 

Under  the  industrial  regime  the  citizen's  individuality,  instead  of 
being  sacrificed  by  the  society,  has  to  be  defended  by  the  society :  the 
defence  of  his  individuality  becomes  the  society's  essential  duty.  That 
after  external  protection  is  no  longer  called  for,  internal  protection  mn^t 
become  the  cardinal  function  of  the  State,  and  that  effectual  discharge 
of  this  function  must  be  a  predominant  trait  of  the  industrial  type,  may 
be  readily  shown. 

For    it   is   clear   that,  other   things    equal,    a   society  in   which  lifL*, 

liberty,  and  property  arc   secure,  and  all  interests  justly  regarded,  must 

pix)sper  more   than    one   in   which   they  are   not;    and,    consequently, 

imong  competing  industrial  societies,  there  must  be  a  gradual  replacing 

■tif  those  in  which  personal   rights   are  imperfectly  maintained  by  thoee 

in  which  they  are  perfectly  maintained.      So  that  by  survival   of  the 

ttest   must    be  produced   a   social  type    in    which    individual   claims, 

t?onsidcred  sacred,  are   trenched   on   by  the  State    no    further   tlian  is 

requisite  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  them,  or  rather  of  arbitrating 

oug  them*     For  the  aggressiveness  of  Nature  fostered  by  militancy 

a^^ug    died    out,    the    corporate   function   becomes   that   of   deciding 

between   those  conflicting  claims,    the  equitable  adjustment   of  which 

Ik  not  obvious  to  the  persons  concerned. 

P  With  the  absence  of  need  for  that  corporate  action  by  which  the 
bfforts  of  the  whole  society  may  be  utilized  for  war,  there  goes  the 
absence  of  need  for  a  despotic  controlling  agency. 
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Kot  only  is  such  an  agency  unnecessary,  but  it  cannot  exist*  For 
since,  as  we  see,  it  is  an  essential  requirement  of  the  inilustrinl  type, 
that  the  individuality  of  each  man  shall  have  the  fullest  play  consistent 
with  the  like  play  of  other  men's  individualities,  despotic  control, 
*howlug  itself,  as  it  must,  by  otherwise  restricting  men's  individualities, 
is  necessarily  excluded.  Indeed,  by  his  mere  presence  an  autocratic 
ruler  is  an  aggressor  on  citizens :  actually  or  potentially  exercising 
power  not  given  by  thcra,  he  in  so  far  restrains  their  wills  more  than 
tljey  would  be  restrained  by  mutual  limitation  merely. 

Such  control  as  is  required  under  the  industrial  type  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  an  appointed  agency  for  ascertaining  and  executing 
the  average  will ;  and  a  representative  agency  is  the  one  best  fitted  for 
doing  this. 

Unless  the  activities  of  all  are  homogeneous  in  kind,  wliich  they  cannot 
be  in  a  developed  society  with  its  elaborate  division  of  labour,  there 
arises  a  need  for  conciliation  of  divergent  interests;  and,  to  the  end  of 
ensuring  an  equitable  adjustment^  each  interest  must  be  enabled  duly  to 
express  itself.  It  is,  iudeed,  supposable  that  the  appointed  agency 
should  be  a  single  individual.  But  no  such  single  individual  could 
arbitrate  justly  among  numerous  classes  variously  occupied,  and 
numerous  groups  variously  localized,  without  hearing  evidence  :  from 
each  there  would  need  to  come  representatives  setting  forth  its  claims* 
Hence  tijc  choice  would  He  between  two  systems,  under  one  of  which 
the  representatives  privately  and  separately  stated  their  cases  to  an 
arbitrator,  on  whose  single  judgment  decisions  depended;  and  under  the 
other,  of  which  these  representatives  stated  their  cases  in  one  atiuther's 
presence,  while  judgments  were  openly  determined  by  the  general 
consensus.  Without  insisting  on  the  fact  that  a  fair  balancing  of  class- 
interests  is  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  this  last  form  of  representation 
than  by  the  first,  it  is  sutficient  to  remark  that  this  last  form  is  more 
congruous  with  the  nature  of  the  industrial  type  ;  since  men's  individu- 
alities are  in  the  smallest  degree  trenched  upon*  Citizens  who,  ap- 
pointing a  single  ruler  for  a  prescribed  time,  may  have  a  majority  of 
their  wills  traversed  by  bis  during  this  time,  surrender  their  individu- 
alities in  a  greater  degree  than  do  those  who,  from  their  local  groups, 
depute  a  number  of  rulers ;  since  these,  speaking  and  acting  under 
public  inspection  and  mutually  restrained,  habitually  express  the  wills 
of  the  majority. 

The  corporate  life  of  the  society  being  no  longer  in  danger,  and  the 
remaining  business  of  Government  being  that  of  maintaining  the  condi- 
tions requisite  for  the  highest  individual  life,  there  comes  the  question — 
What  arc  these  conditions  ? 

Already  they  have  been  implied  as  comprehended  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  but  so  vuguely  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  com- 
monly conceived,  that  a  more  specific  statement  must  be  made.  Justice, 
then,    as  here  to    be    understood,  means  preservation   of  the   normal 
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CDBiiections  between  acts  and  results — the  ohtainment  by  each  of  as 
Mucli  benefit  as  his  efforts  are  equivalent  to  :  no  more  and  no  leas. 
LtTing  and  working  within  the  restraints  imposed  by  one  another's 
presence^  justice  requires  that  individuals  shall  severally  take  the  eon- 
•equcnces  of  their  conduct,  neither  increased  nor  decreased.  The 
itiperior  shall  Iiave  the  good  of  his  superiority ;  and  the  inferior  the 
eril  of  his  inferiority.  A  veto  is  therefore  put  on  all  public  action 
which  abstracts  from  some  men  part  of  the  advantages  they  have  earned, 
and  awards  to  other  men  advantages  they  have  not  earned. 

That  from  the  developed  industrial  type  of  society  there  arc  excluded 
all  forms  of  communistic  distribution,  the  inevitable  trait  of  which  is 
that  they  tend  to  equalize  the  lives  of  good  and  bad,  idle  and  diligent, 
is  readily  proved.  For  when,  the  straggle  for  existence  between  societies 
by  war  liaviog  ceased,  there  remains  only  the  industrial  struggle  for 
existence,  the  final  survival  and  spread  must  be  on  the  part  of  those 
societies  which  produce  the  largest  number  of  the  best  individuals — 
individuals  best  adapted  to  their  life  in  the  industrial  state.  Suppose 
two  societies,  otherwise  equal,  in  one  of  which  the  superior  are  allowed 
to  retain,  for  their  owu  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  their  offspring,  the 
entire  proceeds  of  their  labour ;  but  in  the  other  of  which  the  superior 
have  taken  from  them  part  of  these  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inferior  and  their  offspring.  Evidently  the  superior  will  thrive  and 
multiply  more  in  the  first  than  in  the  second,  A  greater  number  of 
the  best  children  will  be  reared  in  the  first,  and  eventually  it  will  out- 
grow the  second/* 

Otherwise  regarded,  this  system,  under  which  the  efforts  of  each  bring 
neither  more  nor  less  than  their  natural  returns,  is  the  system  of  contract. 

We  have  seen  that  the  regwie  of  status  is  in  all  ways  proper  to  the 
militant  type.  It  is  the  concomitant  of  that  graduated  subordination 
by  which  the  combined  action  of  a  fighting  body  is  achieved,  and 
which  must  pervade  the  fighting  society  at  large  to  ensure  ite 
corporate  action.  Under  this  ref/hnc%  the  relation  between  labour 
and  produce  is  traversed  by  authority.  As  in  the  army,  the  food, 
clothings  &c.,  received  by  each  soldier  are  not  direct  returns  for  work 
done,  but  are  arbitrarily  apportioned,  white  duties  are  arbitrarily  en- 
forced ;  so,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  militant  society,  the  superior 
dictates  tlie  labour  and  assigns  such  share  of  the  return  as  he  pleases. 
But  as,  with  declining  militancy  and  growing  industrialism,  the  power 
and  range  of  authority  decrease  and  uncontrolled  action  increases,  the 
relation  of  contract  becomes  general;  and  in  the  fully-developed 
industrial  type  it  becomes  universal. 


*  It  must  Qdi  be  inferred  thut  private  and  voluntary  aid  to  the  inferior  is  negAtivpd,  bnt 
only  public  and  caforced  aid.  Whftttiver  effegta  tbe  trympatbieA  of  the  l>etter  for  the  woric 
apontaneoualy  prodtjce,  canaot^  of  course,  \m  iutcrfereil  with;  and  will,  on  tbe  wbole^  bd 
beneficiaL  For  ubile,  on  the  average,  the  better  will  not  ordinarily  carry  tbctr  phiU^ 
tbropic  efforts  so  for  as  to  imf^ede  their  own  multiplication,  tbey  will  carry  them  far  enough. 
to  mitigate  the  ill- fortunes  of  tbe  worse  mtbout  enabling  tbcia  to  multiply. 
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Under  thia  universal  relatiou  of  contract  when  equitably  administeredi 
there  arises  that  adjustment  of  benefit  to  effort  which  the  arrangementa 
of  the  industrial  society  have  to  adiieve.  If  each,  as  producer,  distri- 
butor, manager,  ailviser^  teacher,  or  aider  of  other  kind,  obtains  from 
his  fellows  such  payment  for  his  service  as  its  value,  determined  by  the 
demand,  warrants;  then  there  results  that  correct  apportioning  of 
reward  to  merit  which  ensures  the  prosperity  of  the  superior. 

Again  changing  the  point  of  view,  we  see  that  whereas  public 
control  in  the  militant  type  is  both  positively  regulative  and  negatively 
regulative,  in  the  industrial  type  it  is  negatively  regulative  only,  To 
the  slave,  to  the  soldier,  or  to  other  member  of  a  community  organized 
for  war,  authority  says — ''  Thou  shalt  do  this  ;  thou  shalt  not  do  that." 
But  to  the  member  of  the  industrial  community,  authority  gives  only 
one  of  these  orders — "  Thou  shalt  not  do  that/^ 

For  people  who,  carrying  on  their  private  transactions  by  Toluntary 
cooperation,  also  voluntarily  cooperate  to  form  and  support  a  governmental 
agency,  are,  by  implication,  people  who  authorize  it  to  impose  on  their  re» 
spective  activities  only  those  restraints  which  they  are  all  interested  in 
maintaining — the  restraints  which  check  aggressions.  Omitting  criminals 
(who  under  the  assumed  conditions  must  be,  if  not  a  vanishing  quantity, 
^till  very  few),  each  citi/.en,  while  not  wishing  to  invade  others*  spheres 
of  action,  will  wish  to  preserve  uninvaded  his  own  sphere  of  action,  and 
to  retain  whatever  benefits  are  achieved  within  it.  The  very  motive 
which  prompts  all  to  unite  in  upholding  a  public  protector  of  their 
individualities,  will  also  prompt  them  to  unite  in  preventing  any  inter- 
ference with  their  individualities  beyond  that  required  for  this  end. 

Hence  it  follows  that  while,  in  the  militant  type,  regimentation  in 
the  army  is  paralleled  by  centralized  administration  throughout  the 
society  at  large  ;  in  the  industrial  type,  administration,  becoming  de- 
centralized, is  at  the  same  time  narrowed  in  its  range.  Nearly  all 
public  organizations,  save  that  for  administering  justice,  necessarily  dis- 
,  appear ;  since  they  have  the  common  character  that  they  either  aggress 
on  the  citizen  by  dictating  his  actions,  or  by  taking  from  him  more 
property  than  is  needful  for  protecting  him,  or  by  both.  Those  who  are 
forced  to  send  their  children  to  this  or  that  sehoolj  those  who  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  help  in  supporting  a  State-priesthood,  those 
firom  whom  rates  are  demanded  that  parish  officers  may  administer 
public  charity,  those  who  are  taxed  to  provide  gratis  reading  for  people 
who  will  not  save  money  for  library  subscriptions,  those  whose  businesses 
are  carried  on  under  regulation  by  inspectors,  those  who  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  State  science-and*art  teaching.  State  emigration,  &c.,  all 
have  their  individualities  trenched  upon ;  either  by  compelling  them  to 
do  what  they  would  not  spontaneously  do,  or  by  taking  away  money 
which  else  would  have  furthered  their  private  ends.  Coercive  arrange- 
ments  of  such  kinds,  consistent  with  the  militant  type,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  industrial  type. 
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Witli  tte  relatively  narrow  range  of  public  organizations,  there 
goeSj  in  tlic  iocluatrial  type,  a  relatively  wide  range  of  private  organiza* 
tions :  the  spheres  left  vacant  by  the  one  being  filled  by  the  other. 

Several  influences  conspire  to  produce  this  trait.  Those  motives 
which,  in  the  absence  of  that  subordination  necessitated  by  war,  make 
citizens  unite  in  asserting  their  individualities,  subject  only  to  mutual 
liinitatioos,  are  raotivea  which  make  them  unite  in  resisting  any  inter* 
ference  with  their  freedom  to  form  such  private  combinations  as  do  not 
involve  aggi'cssiou.  Moreover,  beginning  with  exchanges  of  goods  and 
services  under  agrecraeuta  between  individuals,  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary cooperation  is  simply  carried  out  in  a  larger  way  by  any  incor- 
porated body  of  iodividuala  who  contract  with  one  another  for  jointly 
pursuing  this  or  that  business  or  function.  And  yet  again^  there  ia 
entire  congruity  between  the  representative  constitutions  of  such 
private  combinations  and  that  representative  constitution  of  the  public 
combination  which  we  sec  is  proper  to  the  industrial  type  :  the  same 
law  of  organization  pervades  the  society  in  general  and  in  detail.  So 
that  an  inevitable  trait  of  tlie  industrial  type  is  the  multiplicity  and 
heterogeneity  of  associations,  religious,  commercial,  professional,  philan- 
thropic, and  social,  of  all  sizes* 

Two  iDdircetly-rcsulting  traits  of  the  industrial  type  must  be  added. 
The  first  is  its  relative  plasticity. 

So  long  as  corporate  action  is  necessitated  for  national  self-preserva- 
tion—so long  as,  to  c fleet  combined  defence  or  offence,  there  is  maintained 
that  graduated  subordination  which  ties  all  inferiors  to  superiors,  as  the 
soldier  is  tied  to  his  officer — so  long  as  there  is  maintained  the  relation 
of  status  which  tends  to  fix  men  in  the  positions  they  are  severally  born 
to ;  there  is  insured  a  comparative  rigidity  of  social  organization.  But 
with  the  cessation  of  those  needs  that  initiate  and  preserve  the  militant 
type  of  structure,  and  with  the  establishment  of  contract  as  the  universal 
relation  under  which  efi"orts  are  combined  for  mutual  advantage,  social 
organization  loses  its  rigidity.  No  longer  determined  by  the  principle 
of  inheritance,  places  and  occupations  are  now  determined  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  efficiency  ;  and  changes  of  structure  follow  when  men,  not  bound 
to  prescribed  functions,  acquire  the  functions  for  which  they  have 
proved  themselves  most  fit.  Easily  modified  in  its  arrangements,  the 
industrial  type  of  society  is  therefore  one  which  adapts  itself  with 
facility  to  new  requirements. 

The  other  incidental  result  to  be  named  is  a  tendency  towards  loss  of 
economic  autonomy. 

While  hostile  relations  with  adjacent  societies  continue,  each  society 
has  to  be  productively  self-sufficing;  but  with  the  establishment  of 
peaceful  relations  this  need  for  self-sufficingncss  ceases.  As  the  lo<»l 
divisions  composing  one  of  our  great  nations  had,  while  they  were  at 
feud,  each  to  produce  for  itself  almost  everything  it  required,  but  oow, 
permanently  at  peace  with  one  another,  have  become  so  far  mutually. 
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depeDdeot  tliat  no  ouc  of  tlicm  can  satisfy  its  wants  without  aid  from 
.  the  rest ;  so  the  great  nations  themselves,  at  present  forced  in  large 
measure  to  maintain  their  economic  antonomies,  will  become  less 
forced  to  do  this  as  war  decreases,  and  will  gradnally  become  necessary 
to  one  another.  While,  on  the  one  haiid,  the  facilities  possessed  by 
each  for  certain  kinds  of  prod  action  j  will  render  exchange  mutually 
advantageous ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  each  will,  under  the 
industrial  regime ,  tolerate  no  such  restraints  on  their  individualities  as 
are  implied  by  interdicts  on  exchange. 

"With  the  spread  of  the  industrial  type,  therefore,  the  tendency  is 
towards  the  breaking  down  of  the  divisions  between  nationalities,  and 
the  running  through  them  of  a  common  organization  :  if  not  under  a 
single  government,  then  nnder  a  federation  of  governments. 

Such  being  the  constitution  of  the  industrial  type  of  society  to 
be  inferred  from  its  requirements^  we  have  now  to  inquire  what  evidence 
actual  societies  furnish  that  approach  towards  this  constitution  accom- 
panies the  progress  of  industrialism* 

As,  during   the   peopling  of  the   Earth,  the  struggle  for  existence 

among  societies,  from  small  hordes  up  to  great  nations,  has  been  nearly 

Leverywhere  going  on  j  it  is,  as  before  said,  not  to  be  expected  that  we 

'should  readily  find  examples  of  the  social  type  appropriate  to  an  exclu- 

sively  industrial  life.      Ancient  records  Join  the  journals  of  the  day  in 

proving  that  thus  far  no  civilized  or  semi-civilized  nation  has  fallen  into 

circumstances  making  needless  all  social  structures  for   resisting  aggres- 

sioD  ;    and  from  ^\qtj  region   travellers*  accounts    bring   evidence   that 

almost  universally  among  the  uncivilized,  hostilities  between  tribes  are 

chronic.      Still,  a  few  examples  exist  which  show,  witli   tolerable    clear- 

\  Bess,  the  outline  of  the  industrial   type  in   its  radimentary  form — the 

form  which  it  assumes  where  culture  has  made  but  little  progress,     We 

will  consider  these  cases   first ;  and  then  proceed    to   disentangle   the 

traits  distinctive  of  the  industrial  type   as   exhibited   by  large   nations 

which  have  become  predominantly  industrial. 

Among  the  Indian  liills  there  are  many  tnl>cs  belonging  to  different 
races,  but  alike  in  their  partially-nomadic  habits.  Mostly  agricultural, 
their  common  practice  is  to  cultivate  a  patch  of  ground  while  it  yields 
ai^erage  crops,  and  when  it  is  exhausted  to  go  elsewhere  and  repeat  the 
process.  They  have  fled  before  invading  races,  and  have  here  and  there 
found  localities  in  which  they  arc  able  to  carry  on  their  peaceful  occu- 
pations unmolested  :  the  absence  of  molestation  being,  in  some  cases, 
due  to  their  ability  to  live  in  a  nialanous  atmosphere  which  is  fatal  to 
the  Aryan  races.  Already,  nnder  other  heads,  I  have  referred  to  the 
Bodo  and  to  the  Dhimals  as  wholly  unmilitary,  as  having  but  nominal 
bead  men,  as  being  without  slaves  or  social  grades,  and  as  aiding  one 
another  in  their  heavier  undertakings;  to  the  Todas,  wlio^  leading 
tranquil  lives,  are  '^  without  any  of  those  bonds  of  union  which  man  in 
general  is  induced  to  form  from  a  sense  of  danger/*  and  who  settle  their 
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disputes  by  arbitration  or  ty  a  council  of  five  ;  to  the  Mishmies  as  being 
tinwarlike^  as  liaviug  but  nominal  chiefs^  and  as  administering  justice  by 
an  assembly ;  and  I  hare  joined  with  these  the  case  of  a  people  remote 
in  locality  and  race,  the  ancient  Pueblos  of  North  America,  whoj  shel- 
tering in  their  walled  villages  and  fighting  only  when  invaded,  similarly 
united  with  their  habitual  industrial  life  a  free  form  of  government : 
*^  the  governor  and  his  council  are  [were]  annually  elected  by  the 
people."  Here  I  may  add  sundry  kindred  examples.  As  described  in 
the  Indian  Government  Report  for  1869-70,  *'  the  'white  Karens'  are 
of  a  mild  and  peaceful  disposition.  •  •  •  ,  their  chiefs  are  regarded  as 
patriarchs,  who  liave  little  more  than  nominal  authority ;"  or,  aa  said  of 
them  by  Lieut.  McMahon,  ^'  they  possess  neither  laws  nor  dominant 
authority/'  Instance,  again,  the  "  fascinating '*  Lepchas — not  indus* 
trious,  but  yet  industrial  in  the  sense  that  their  social  relations  are  of 
the  non-militant  type.  Though  I  find  nothing  specific  said  about  the 
system  under  which  they  live  in  their  temporary  villages ;  yet  the  facts 
told  us  sufficiently  imply  its  uncocreive  character.  They  have  no  castes; 
"  family  and  political  feuds  arc  alike  unheard  of  amongst  them;"  "  they 
are  averse  to  soldiering '/'  they  prefer  taking  refuge  in  the  jungle  and 
living  on  wild  food  ^^  to  enduring  any  injustice  or  harsh  treatment" — 
traits  which  negative  ordinary  political  control.  Take  next  the  "quiet, 
unoffensive  **  Sant^ls,  who,  though  they  fight  if  need  be  with  infatuated 
bravery  to  resist  aggression,  arc  essentially  unaggressive.  These  people 
'^  are  industrious  cultivators,  and  enjoy  their  existence  unfettered  by 
caste/'  Though,  having  become  tributaries,  there  habitually  exists  in 
each  village  a  bead  appointed  by  the  Indian  Government  to  be  respon- 
sible  for  the  tribute,  &c.,  yet  the  nature  of  their  indigenous  government 
remains  suflScicntly  clear ;  while  there  is  a  patriarch  who  is  honoured, 
but  who  rarely  interferes,  "  every  village  has  its  council  place  .... 
where  the  conimittee  assemble  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  village  and 
its  inhabitants.  All  petty  disputes,  both  of  a  civil  and  criminal  nature, 
are  settled  there."  What  little  is  told  us  of  tribes  living  in  the 
Sbcrvaroy  Hills  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  like  effect.  Speaking  generally 
of  them,  Shortt  says  they  "  are  essentially  a  timid  and  harmless  people, 
addicted  chiefly  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits;"  and  more  speci- 
fically describing  one  division  of  them,  he  says  "  they  lead  peaceable 
lives  among  themselvesi,  and  any  dispute  that  may  arise  is  usually 
settled  by  arbitration/^  Then,  to  show  that  these  social  traits  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  variety  of  man,  but  are  dependent  on  conditiona, 
may  be  recalled  the  before-named  instance  of  the  Papuan  Arafuras,  who, 
without  any  divisions  of  rank  or  any  hereditary  chieftainship,  live 
in  harmony*  controlled  only  by  the  decisions  of  their  assembled 
elders.  In  all  which  cases  we  may  discern  the  leading  traits  above 
indicated  as  proper  to  societies  not  impelled  to  corporate  action  by  war. 
Strong  centralized  control  not  being  required,  such  government  as  exists 
is  exercised  by  a   council  informally   approved^ — a  rude  representative 
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government ;  class  distinctions  do  not  exists  or  arc  but  faintly  indicated 
— the  relation  of  status  is  absent ;  %vhatever  transactions  take  place 
between  individuals  arc  by  agreement;  and  the  function  which  the 
ruling  body  has  to  perform  is  substantially  limited  to  protecting  private 
life  by  settling  snch  disputes  as  arise,  and  inflicting  mild  punishments 
for  small  offences. 

Difficidties  meet  us  when,  turning  to  civilized  societies,  we  seek  in 
them  for  the  traits  of  the  industrial  type.  Consolidated  and  organized 
as  they  have  all  been  by  wars  actively  carried  on  throughout  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  eristence,  and  mostly  continued  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times;  and  having  simultaneously  been  developing  within  them- 
selves organizations  for  producing  and  distributing  commodities,  which 
have  little  by  little  become  contrasted  with  those  proper  to  militant 
ctivities ;  the  two  are  everywhere  presented  so  mingled  that  clear 
^separation  of  the  rirst  from  the  last  is>  as  said  at  the  outset^  scarcely 
practicable*  Radically  opposed^  however,  as  is  compulsory  cooperation, 
the  organizing  principle  of  the  militant  type,  to  voluntary  cooperation, 
the  organizing  principle  of  tlie  industrial  type,  we  may,  by  observing 
the  decline  of  institutions  exhibiting  the  one,  recognize,  by  ini] plication, 
the  growth  of  institutions  exhibiting  the  other.  Hence  if,  in  passing 
from  the  first  states  of  civilized  nations,  iu  which  war  is  the  business  of 
life,  to  states  in  which  hostilities  are  but  occasional,  we  simultaneously 
pass  to  states  in  which  the  ownership  of  the  individaal  by  his  society  is 
not  so  constantly  and  strenuously  enforced,  in  which  the  subjection  of 
rank  to  rank  is  mitigated,  in  which  political  rule  is  no  longer  autocratic, 
in  which  the  regulation  of  citizens'  lives  is  diminished  iu  range  and 
rigour,  while  the  protection  of  them  is  increased  ;  we  are,  by  implication, 
shown  the  traits  of  a  developing  industrial  type.  Compariaons  of  several 
kinds  disclose  results  which  unite  in  verifying  this  truth. 

Take  first  the  broad  contrast  between  the  early  condition  of  the  more 
civilized  European  nations  at  large  and  their  later  conditioo.  Setting 
out  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  observe  that  for  many 
centuries  during  which  conflicts  were  effecting  consolidations,  and  disso- 
lutions, and  re-coosolidations  in  endless  variety,  such  energies  as  were 
not  directly  devoted  to  war  were  devoted  to  little  else  than  supporting 
the  organizations  which  earned  on  war :  the  working  part  of  eacli  com- 
munity did  not  exist  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  fighting 
part.  While  militancy  was  thus  high  and  industrialism  undeveloped, 
the  reign  of  superior  strength ^  continually  being  established  by  societies 
one  over  another,  was  equally  displayed  within  each  society.  From 
slaves  and  serfs,  through  vassals  of  diHerent  grades  up  to  dukes  and 
kings,  there  was  an  enforced  subordination  by  which  the  indi\'idualities 
of  all  were  greatly  restricted.  And  at  the  same  time  that,  to  carry  on 
external  aggression  or  resistance,  the  ruling  power  in  each  group  sacri- 
ficed the  personal  claims  of  its  members,  the  function  of  dctendiug  its 
members  from'  one   another  was  in  but  small  degree  discharged  by  it : 
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they  were  left   to  defend  themselves.     If  with  these  traits  of  Etiropen! V 
societies  in  mediaeval  times  wc  compare  their  traits  in  modern  times,  wfi 
see   the  following  essential  differences.      First,   witli   the  formation  of  I 
nations  covering  large  areas,  the  perpetual  wars  withiu  each   area  hait  I 
ceased  ;  and  though  the  wars  which  from  time  to   time    occur  are  oti  I 
larger  scales,  they  are  less  frequent,  and  they  are  no  longer  the  busineii  I 
of  all  freemen.    Sccoudj  there  has  grown  np  in  each  country  a  reUtin'lir  I 
large  population  which  carries  on  production  and   distribntiou  for  it«  I 
own  benefit;   bo  that  whereas  of  old  the  working  part  existed  for  Ite  I 
benefit  of  the  fighting  part,  now  the  fig^hting  part  exists  mainly  for  t be  I 
benefit  of  the  working  part — exists  ostensibly  to  protect  it  in  the  quiet  I 
pursuit  of  its  ends.     Third,  the  system,  of  status,  having  under  some  of  I 
its  forms  disappeared,  and  under  others   become  greatly  mitigated,  ki>  I 
been  almost   universally   replaced   hy   the   system  of  contract.     Only  I 
among  those  who,  by  choice  or  hy  conscription,  are  incorporated  in  tie  I 
militant   organization,  does  the  system  of  status  in  its  primitive  rigotir  I 
still  hold  so  long  as  they  remaiu   in   this  organization.      Fourth,  with   I 
this  decrease  of  compulsory  cooperation  and  increase  of  vohmtary  co-  I 
operation,  there  have  diminished  or  ceased  many  minor  rest rai tits  oi^er 
individual  actions.     Men  are  less  tied  to  their  localities  than  they  were; 
they  are  not  obliged  to  profess  certain  religious  opinions ;  they  arc  Ifi* 
debarred    from   expressing   their  political  views  ;  they  no   longer  haTe 
their   dresses  and   modes  of  living   dictated   to   them ;  they  are  com* 
parativcly   little    restrained    from    forming    private    combiuationa  jmA 
holding  meetings  for  one  or  other  purpose — political,  religious,  social 
Fifth,  while  the  individualities   of  citizens  are  less  aggressed  upon  by 
public    agency,    they   arc    more,    protected    by   public    agency  agaiflrt 
aggression.      Instead  of  a  ref/tme  ujuler  which  individuals  rectified  their 
]}rivate  wrongs  by  force  as  well  as  they  could,  or  else  bribed  liie  ruler, 
general  or  local,  to  use   his   power  in   their   behalf,  there    has  come  ^ 
rtffime  under  which,  while   much  less  self-protection  is  required,  a  chici 
function  of  the  ruling  power  and  its  agents  is  to  administer  justice.   I^ 
all  ways,  then,  we  arc  shown  that,  with  this  relative  decrease  of  militancyj 
and  relative  increase  of   industrialism,  there  lias  been  a  change  from 
social  order,  in  which  individuals  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  to 
social  order  in  which  the  State  exists  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 

When,  instead  of  contrasting  early  EuropCHU  communities  at  Uig* 
with  European  communities  at  htrgc  as  they  now  exist,  we  contrasl 
lire  one  in  which  industrial  development  has  been  less  impeded  by 
militancy  with  those  in  which  it  has  been  more  impeded  by  militancy* 
parallel  results  are  apparent.  Between  our  own  society  and  contincntxt* 
societies,  as  for  example  France^  the  differences  which  have  gradually 
arisen  may  be  cited  in  illustration.  After  the  conquering  Normal' 
had  spread  over  England,  there  was  estabhshed  here  a  much  grcate 
subordination  of  local  rulers  to  the  general  ruler  than  existC 
elsewhere ;   andj  as   a   resuh,  there    was  not   nearly  so  much  interO** 
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disseasioii.  Says  Hallain,  speaking  of  this  periotl,  '"  wc  read  very  little 
of  prh^ate  wars  in  England,"  Though  from  time  to  time  there  were 
rebelJionSj  and  under  Stephen  a  serious  one,  and  though  there  were 
occasional  fights  between  nobles;  yet,  for  some  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  up  to  the  time  of  King  John,  the  subjection  maintained  secured 
comparative  order.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  audi  general  wars 
as  occurred  were  mostly  carried  on  abroad  :  descents  ou  our  coasts  were 
few  and  unimportant,  and  conflicts  with  Wales^  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
entailed  but  fi3w  intrusions  on  English  soil.  Consequently,  there  was 
a  relatively  small  hindrance  to  industrial  life  and  the  growth  of  social 
forms  appropriate  to  it.  iM  can  while  the  condition  of  France  was 
widely  ditfercnt.  During  this  period  and  long  after,  besides  wars  with 
England  (mostly  fought  out  on  French  soil)  and  wars  with  other 
countries,  there  were  going  on  everywhere  local  wars.  From  the  tenth 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  perpetual  fights  between  auzprains  au<l  their 
vassals  occurred,  as  well  as  fights  of  vassals  with  one  another*  Not 
until  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centurv  did  the  king:  beg-in 
greatly  to  predominate  over  the  nobles;  and  only  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  there  established  a  supreme  ruler  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  quarrels  of  local  rulers.  How  great  was  the  conset|neut  repression 
of  industrial  development  may  be  inferred  from  the  exaggerated 
language  of  an  old  writer,  who  says  of  this  period  during  which  the 
final  struggle  of  raonarchy  with  feudalism  was  going  on,  that  ^'  agri- 
culture, tratfic,  and  all  the  raechanical  arts  ceased/'  Such  being  the 
contrast  between  the  small  degree  in  which  industrial  life  was  impeded 
by  war  in  England  and  the  great  degree  in  which  it  ^vas  impeded  by 
war  iu  Francc»  let  us  ask^ — What  were  the  political  contrasts  which 
&i*ose?  The  first  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  iu  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  there  began  in  England  a  mitigation  of  villainage,  by  limitation 
of  labour- services  and  commutation  of  them  for  money,  and  tliat  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  transformation  of  a  servile  into  a  free  populatio!i 
had  in  great  measure  taken  place;  while  in  France,  as  in  other  con- 
tinental countries,  the  old  condition  survived  and  became  worse.  As 
Mr.  Freeman  says  of  this  period — "  in  England  villainage  was  on  the 
whole  dying  out,  while  in  many  other  contitrie^  it  was  getting  harder 
and  harder/'  Besides  this  spreading  substitution  of  contract  for  status, 
which,  taking  place  first  iu  the  industrial  centres,  the  towns,  afterwards 
went  on  iu  the  rural  districts,  there  was  going  on  an  analogous  en- 
franchisement of  the  noble  class :  the  enforced  military  obligations  of 
vassals  were  more  aud  more  replaced  by  money  payments  or  scutages, 
so  that  by  King  John's  time,  the  fighting  services  of  the  upper  class 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  com  pounded  for^  like  the  labour  services  of 
the  lower  class.  After  diminished  restraints  over  persons,  there  came 
diminished  invasions  of  property.  By  the  Charter,  arbitrary  tallages 
on  towns  and  non-military  king's  tenants  were  checked  ;  aud  while  the 
aggre.*sivc   actions   of  the  State  were  thus   decreasetl,   it^    protective 
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actiona  were  extended  ;  provisions  were   made  that  justice  shoald  be 
neither  sold^  delayed^  nor  denied.      All  which   changes  were  towutii, 
those  social  arrangements  which  we  see  characterize  the  industrial  type* 
Then,  in  the  next  plaee,  we  have  the  subsequently-occurring  rise  oft 
representative  government  \  whichj  as  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  bj 
another  line  of  inquiry,  is  at  once  the  product  of  industrial  growth  aiul 
the  form  proper  to  the  industrial  type.      But  iu  France  none  of  theM 
changes   took   place.     Villainage,  remaining  unmitigated,  continued  to 
eomparati^^ely  late  times  ;  compounding  for  military  obligation  of  vasnl 
to  suzerain  was  less  general ;  and  when  tkere  arose  tendencies  towardi 
the   establishment  of  an   assembly  expressing   the    popular  will,  thej 
proved  abortive.      Detailed  coniparLsoas  of  subsequent  periods  and  their 
changes   would  detain  us  too   long :  it    must   suffice   to    indicate  the 
leading  facts.      Beginning  with  the  date  at  which,  under  the  infli 
just    indicated,  parliamentary    government    was   finally    establish! 
England,  we  find  that  for  a  century  and  a  half,  down  to  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  the  internal  disturbances  were  few  and  unimportant  compared 
with  those  which  took  place  in   France ;   while  at  the  same  time  (»• 
membering   that  the  wars   between   England  and   FraucCj  habitttaUj 
taking  place  on  I^rench  soil^  affected  the   state  of  France  more  tbn 
that  of  England)   we  note   that   France    carried  on    serious  wara  wift 
Flanders,  Castilie,  and  Navarre,  besides   the  struggle  with   Bur^ndy: 
the  result  being  that  while  in  England  popular  power,  as  expressed  bf 
the  House  of  Commons^  became  settled   and   increased,  such  power  w 
the    States-General    had    acquired    in    France   dwindled    away,      Not 
forgetting   that  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  lasting  over   thirty  yean, 
there  was  initiated  a  return  towards  absolutism  ;   let  ns  contemplate  the 
contrasts  which   subsequently  arose.      For  a  century  and  a  half  after 
these   civil   conflicts   ended,  there  were  but  few  and  trivial   breaches  rf 
internal  peace,  while  such  wars  as  went  on   witli  foreign    powers,  not 
numerous,  took  place  as  usual  out  of  England ;   and  during  this  period 
the    retrograde  movement   which  the  Wars   of  tlie  Roses   set  np  f» 
reversed,  and  popular  power  greatly  increased  ;   so  that,  in  the  wonb  of 
Mr,  Bagehot,   ^'  the   slavish   parliament   of  Henry  VIII.  grew  into  the      | 
murmuring  parliament  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  mutinous  parUamcDtrf 
James  I.,  and   the   rebellions    parliament  of  Charles   I,"      Meanwliil'^ 
France,   during  the   first   third   of  this   period,  had  been   engaged  V^^  ■ 
almost  continuous  external  wars  with  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria  ;  whil^ 
during  the  remaining   two- thirds,  it  suffered  from   almost   continuoi>^ 
internal  wars,  religious,  and  political  :  tlie  accompanying  result   beiu^ 
that,  notwithstanding  r^istances  from  time  to  time  made,  the  m 
became   increasingly  despotic.      To    make  fully   manifest   the   t 
social  types  that  had  been  evolved  under  these  diiferent  condition 
we   have  to   compare   not   only   the   respective    political   constitutioi 
but    also    the    respective    systems    of   social    control.      Observe   wlia 
these  were  at  the  time  when  there  commenced  the  reaction  which  eni 
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in  the  French  E43volutioii.      In  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  militant 
type,  that  the  individual  is,  in  life,  liberty,  and  property,  owned  by  the 
State^  there  had  come  to  be  enunciatedj  if  not  acted  upon,  the  doctrine 
that  the  monarch   was   the   universal   proprietor;  and   the   burdens  he 
imposed  on  landowners  were  so  grievous,  that  some  of  them  preferred 
ibandoning  their  estates  to  paying.     Then  besides  the  taking  of  property 
by  the  State,  there  was  the  taking  of  labour,     Oiie-fourth  of  the  work- 
ing days  of  the  year    went  as   con'teB,  due  to  the  king,  and  in  part  to 
the  feudal  lord.      Such  liberties  as  were  allowed  had  to  be  paid  for  again 
and  again  :    the  municipal  privileges  of  towns  being    seven    times  in 
twenty -eight  years  withdrawn  and  resold  to  them.     Military  services  of 
nobles  and  people  were  imperative  to  whatever  extent  the  king  demanded ; 
ftnd  conscripts  were  drilled  under  the  lash.     At  the  same  time  that  the 
subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  State  was  pushed  to  such  an  extreme 
hy  exactions  of  money  and  services,  that  the  impoverished  people  cut  the 
prnn  while  it  was  green,  ate  grass,  and  died  of  starvation  in  millions, 
_the  State  did  little  to  guard  their  persons  and  homes.      Contemporary 
iters  enlarge  on   the   multitudinous    highway  robberies,   burglaries, 
ations,  and  torturinga  of  people,  to  discover  their  hoards ;  herds 
fagftbonds,  levying  blackmail,  roamed  about,  and  when,  as  a  remedy, 
lalties  were  imposed,  innocent  persons  denounced  as  vagabonds  were 
mi  to  prison  without  evidence.     There  was  no  personal  security  either 
igaiast  the  ruler  or  against  powerful  enemies.     In  Paris  there  were  some 
thirty  prisons  where  untried   and    unsentenced   people    might  be  incar- 
cciated  ;  and  the  "brigandage  of  justice  ^'  annually  cost  suitors  forty  to 
«xty  millions  of  francs.     While  the   State,  aggressing   on    citizens  to 
'  ftuch  extremes,  thus  failed  to  protect  them  against  one  another^  it  was 
active   in    regulating   their  private  lives   and  labours.     Religion    was 
<iictated  to    the   extent   that  Protestants  were  imprisoned,  sent  to   the 
galleys,  or  whipped,  and   tlicir  ministers  hanged.     The  quantity  of  salt 
(on  irliich  there  was  a  heavy  tax)  to   be  consumed  by  each  pei*son  was 
P^tscribed ;   as  were  also  the  modes  of  its  use.      Industry  of  every  kind 
^*a  aaper\'ised.      Certain  crops   were  prohibited ;  and   vines   grown  on 
^fls  considered  unfit  were  destroyed.     The  wheat  that  might  be  bought 
it  market  was  limited  to  two  bushels  ;  and  sales  took  place  in  presence 
^  dragoons.     Manufacturers  were  regulated  in   their  processes  and 
pmducts  to  the  extent  that  there  was  destruction  of  improved  appliances 
^^d  goods  not  made  according  to  law,  as  well  as  penalties  upon  inventors, 
^gulations  succeeded  one  another  so  rapidly  that  amid  their  multiplicity, 
government  agents  found   it   difficult  to   carry  them  out ;  and  with  the 
*^<^reasing  official  orders  came  increasing  swarms  of  public  functionaries. 
^'iHiiDg  now  to  England   at   the   same   period,  we   see  that  along  with 
'''Egress  towai-ds  the  industrial  type  of  political  structure,  carried  to  the 
^**^xit  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  become  the  predominant  power, 
^^te  had  gone  on  a  progress  towards  the  accompanying  social  system. 
**^Ugh  the  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  State  was  considerably 
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greater  thau  now^  it  was  far  less  than  in  France.  His  private  riglft 
were  not  sacrificed  in  the  same  unscrupulous  way ;  and  he  was  not  ii 
danger  of  a  lettre  de  cachet.  Though  justice  was  very  impcrfectt 
adininisterecl,  still  it  was  not  administered  so  wretchedly  :  there  was 
fair  amount  of  personal  security,  and  aggressions  on  property  were  kepi 
within  bounds.  The  disabilities  of  Protestant  dissenters  were  dimiaishi 
early  in  the  century,  and,  later  on,  those  of  Catholics.  ConsideraUl 
freedom  of  the  press  was  acquired,  showing  itself  in  the  discussion 
political  questions  as  well  as  in  the  publication  of  parliamentary  debatoi 
and,  about  the  same  timCj  there  came  free  speech  in  public  meeticj 
While  thus  the  State  aggressed  upon  the  individual  less  and  protectdl 
him  more,  it  ioterfered  to  a  smaller  extent  with  his  daily  transaction** 
Though  there  was  much  regulation  of  commerce  and  industry,  yet  ft 
was  pushed  to  no  such  extreme  as  that  which  in  France  subjected  agri- 
culturists, manufacturers,  and  merchants  to  an  army  of  officials  who 
directed  their  acts  at  every  turn.  In  brief,  the  contrast  between  ouf 
state  and  that  of  France  was  such  as  to  excite  the  surprise  and  admin- 
tion  of  various  French  writers  of  the  time;  from  whom  Mr,  BucUe 
quotes  numerous  passages  showing  this. 

Most  significant  of  all,  however,  are  the   changes  in   England  itself, 
first  retrogressive  and  then   progressive,  that   occurred   during  the  war 
period  which  extended  from  1775  to  1815,  and  during  the  subseqaent 
period  of  peace.     At  the  cod  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
thisj  reversion  towards  ownership  of  the  individual  by  the  societ}rhad 
gone  a  long  way.     "  To  statesmen,  the  State,  as  a  unit,  was  all  inallt 
and  it  is   really   diOicult   to  find   any   evidence  that   the   people  were 
thought  of  at  all,  except  iu  the  relation  of  obedience,"      "The  Govern- 
ment regarded  the  people  with  little   other  view  than  as  a  taxable  and 
soldier-yielding  mass/^     While  the  militant  part  of  the  community  hA 
greatly  developed,  the  industrial  part  had  approached  towards  the  con- 
dition of  a  permanent  commissariat.     By  conscription  and  by  press- 
gangs,  was  carried  to  a  relatively  vast  extent  that  sacrifice  of  the  citiiBZi 
in  life  and  liberty  which  war  entails;  and  the  claims  to  property  were 
trenched  upon  by  merciless  taxation,  weighiug  down  the  middle  classes 
so  grievously  that  they  had  greatly  to  lower  their  rate  of  living,  irhife 
the  people  at  large  were  so  distressed  (partly,  no  donbt,  bv  bad  harvests) 
that    '^  hundreds    ate   nettles  and  other    weeds/'     With    these  tntjof 
aggressions  upon  the   individual  by  tlie   State,  went  numerous  miflO'^ 
aggressions.      Irresponsible  agents  of  the  executive  were  empowered  ^^ 
suppress  public   meetings  and    seize    their    leaders :    death   being  tho 
punishment  for  those  who  did   not  disperse  when  ordered,      Ltbrari< 
and  news-rooms  conld  not  be  opened  without  license ;  and  it  was  pel 
to  lend  books  without  permission.     There   were  *^  strenuous  attempt 
made  to  silence  the  press ;"  and  booksellers  dared  not  publish  works  W 
obnoxious  authors,     "  Spies  were  paid,  witnesses  were  suborned,  juri*^ 
packed^  and   the  Habeas   Corpus  Act   being   constantly   suspeuded, 
Crown  had  the  power  of  imprisoning  without  inquiry  and  without  liim 
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Lon/'     While  the  Government  taxed  and  coerced  and  restraiiied  the 
citizen  to  this  extent,  its  protection  of  him  was  inefficient.      It  is  true 
that  the  penal  code  was   made  more   extensive   and  more  severe:  the 
definition  of  treason  was  enlarged,  and  many  transgressions  were  made 
capital  which  were  not  capital  before  ;  so  that   there  was  '*  a  vast  and 
absurd  variety  of  ofleoces  for  which  men  and  women  were  sentenced  to 
death    by  the   score :''  there  was  '^  a  devilish  levity  in   dealing   with 
human  life/^      But  at  the  same  time  there  was  not  increase,  but  rather 
decrease,  of  security.  As  says  Mr;  Pike,  in  his  ^Miistory  of  Crime  iu  Eog- 
land,"  "it  became  apparent  that  the  greater  the  strain  of  the  conflict  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  a  reaction  towards   violence   and  lawlessness/* 
Turn  now  to  the  opposite   picture.       After   recovery  from  the  prostra- 
tion which  prolonged  wars  had  left,  and  the  dying  away  of  those  social 
perturbations  caused  hy  impoverishment^  there  began  a  revival  of  traits 
proper  to  the  industrial   type.      Coercion  of  the   citizen  by  the  State 
decreased  in  various  ways.     Voluntary  enlistment  replaced  compulsory 
military  service ;  and  there  disappeared  some  minor  restraints  over  per- 
ional  freedom,  as  instance  the  repeal  of  laws  ivhich  forbade  artisans  to 
travel  where  they  pleased,  and  which  interdicted   trades-unions.     AVith 
these  manifestations  of  greater  respect   for    personal   freedom   may  be 
joiued  those  shown  iu   the  amelio ration    of  the  penal   code :   the  public 
whipping  of  females  being   first    abolished,  then  the  long  list  of  capital 
offences  being  reduced   nutil  there  finally  remained  but  one,  and  cven- 
lly  the  pillory   and   imprisonment  for  debt  being  abolished.      Such 
nalties  on  religious  independence  as  reraained  disappeared ;  first  by 
smoval  of  those  directed   against  Protestant   Dissenters,   and  then  of 
which  weighed   on  the  Catholics,  and  then   of  some  which  told 
ially  against  Quakers  and  Jews.    By  the  Parliamentary  Ucforra  Bill 
id  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  vast  numbers  were  removed  from  the 
iliject  classes  to  the  governing  classes.     Interferences  with  the  business 
Qsactions  of  citizens  were  diminished  by  allowing  free  trade  in  bnlliou, 
y  permitting  joint-stock  banks,  by  abolishing  multitudinous  restrictions 
on  tlie  importation  of  commodities ;  leaving,  evcntuaLly,  but  few  which 
pay  duty.     And    while   by  these    and   kindred    changes,  such    as  the 
removal  of  restraining   burdens  on   the  press,  impediments   to  the  free 
*^ion  of  the  citizens  were  decreased,  the  protective  action  of  the  State 
^as  increased.      By  a  greatly-improved  police  system,  hy  county  courts, 
^d  80  forth,  personal  safety  and  claims  to  property  were  better  secured. 
Not  to  elaborate  the  argument  further  by  adding  the  case   of  the 
'^lited  States,  which  repeats  with  minor  differences  the  same  relations 
^^  phenomena,  the  evidence  given  adequately  supports  the  proposition 
**id  down.     Amid  all  the  complexities  and  perturbations,  comparisons 
**^otv^  ^g  y^lll^  sufficient  eleamess  that  in  actually-existing  societies  those 
^^ts   which   we   inferred  must  distinguish   the   industrial   type,  show 
^^tdselves  clearly  in  proportion  as  the  social  activities  are  predominantly 
^^J^cterized  by  exchange  of  services  under  agreement* 
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As  in  the  last  chapter  we  noted  the  traits  of  character  proper  to 
the  members  of  a  society  which  is  habitually  at  war ;  so  here  we  have 
to  note  the  traits  of  character  proper  to  the  members  of  a  society 
occupied  exclusively  in  peaccfal  pursuits.  Already  in  delineating  the 
rudiments  of  the  industrial  type  of  social  structure  as  exhibited  in 
certain  small  groups  of  nuwarlike  peoples^  some  indications  of  the 
accompanying  personal  qualities  have  been  given  j  but  it  will  be  well 
now  to  emphasize  these  and  add  to  them,  before  obsendng  the  kindred 
personal  qualities  in  the  more  advanced  industrial  communities.* 

Absence  of  a  centralized  coercive  rule,  implying  as  it  does  feeble 
political  restraints  exercised  by  the  society  over  its  units,  is  accompanied 
by  a  strong  sense  of  individual  freedom,  and  a  detennination  to  main- 
tain it*  The  amiable  Bodo  and  DhimiUs,  as  we  have  seen,  resist  "  in- 
junctions injudiciously  urged  with  dogged  obstinacy."  '  The  peaceful 
Lepchas  "  undergo  great  privations  mther  than  submit  to  oppression  or 
injustice."  ^  The  *^  simple-minded  Santal"  has  a  *'  strong  natural  sense  of 
justice,  and  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  coerce  hira^  he  flies  the 
country."  '  And  so  of  a  tribe  not  before  mentioned,  the  Jaktrns  of  the 
South  Malayan  Peninsula,  who,  described  as  '^entirely  inoffensive/' 
personally  brave  but  peaceful,  and  as  under  no  control  but  that  of 
popularly  appointed  heads  who  settle  their  disputes,  are  also  described 
as  "  extremely  proud  ;*''  the  so-called  pride  being  exemplified  by  the 
statement  that  their  remarkably  good  qualities  "  induced  several  persons 
to  make  attempts  to  domesticate  them,  but  such  essays  have  generally 
ended  in  the  Jakuns'  disappearance  on  the  slightest  coercion."^ 

With  a  strong  sense  of  their  outi  claims,  these  un warlike  men  display 
uiiusual  respect  for  the  claims  of  others.  This  is  shown  in  the  first 
place  by  the  rarity  of  personal  collisions  among  them.  Hodgson  says 
that  the  Bodo  and  the  Dhim^ds  are  '^  void  of  all  violence  towards  their 
own  people  or  towards  their  neighbours."  *  Of  the  peaceful  tribes  of  the 
Kcilghcrry  Hills,  Colonel  Ouchterlony  writes,  "  drunkenness  and  vio- 
lence arc  unknown  amongst  them."  *  Campbell  remarks  of  the  Lepchas, 
that  *'  they  rarely  quarrel  among  themselves."  ^  The  Jakuns,  too,  "  have 
very  seldom  quarrels  among  themselves ;"  and  such  disputes  as  arise  are 
settled  by  their  popularly  chosen  heads  "  without  fighting  or  malice/'  * 
And  similarly  the  Arafuras  *'  live  in  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one 
another  "  '^  Further,  in  the  accounts  of  these  peoples  we  read  nothing 
about  the  kx  taUonis.  In  the  absence  of  hostilities  with  adjacent 
gi'onps  there  does  not  exist  within   each  group  that  *'  sacred  dutj  of 

*  Thou;;b.  hb  already  exyjlumiHl,  the  reforeuces  to  nuthorities  have  lx*«o  roaorvod  until 
the  final  pubUciitiou  of  these  chapters,  yet,  aa  the  facts  quoted  in  the  aueceeding  panigrajihs 
are  euch  as  \n\l  excite  ffurnriie*  or,  it  may  ^^,  doubt,  I  think  it  ^^  ell  to  here  give  at  vnca  tlie 
means  of  verification.  ^  Hodfison  in  Jour.  A»utti€  S4)cy,,  litwjnl,  itviii.  7M>  »rnmp)>eTl  in 
/cnir.  Mthm.  S&cy.,  for  Jnly»  1809.   'Hunter's  '■  Annal»  of  Rural  K  \iUc 

in  Jour,  .4*.   *^ocy.,  xx.  554.     *  Ilev*    \\   Favrc  in  Jtjur.  of  httl!  t.-j. 

*  Hoflgson  in /o«r,    '      ^    -        ■  mi.  74f».     "  Coh  fhichterlouy.  **  M^-j.i.n   <i      u..  **  - 

N.  H.?*  p.  Oa     M  m^o.  S^,nt^  for  July.  IWJ!',     "  R«v,  P,  Va%u 

In,  At^eh.,  ii.  2<i(i,  ''  '  i    K*i111'm  "  VoyaKCu  af  the  l>om;L»/"  p,  Ittl.    '''  L       ■ 

ill  Jour,  irhno.  Sh*,,  vi  JoJy»  ib0i.  **  Mookcra  '•  Hmitlayan  JaunuOs/' i,  175-<J*  "  Huntere 
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blood-rcvcnoje*^  universally  recognized  in  inilitaiit  tribes  and  nations. 
Still  more  significantly,  we  fiad  evidence  of  the  opposite  doctrine  and 
practice.  Saya  Campbell  of  the  Lepchas — "  they  are  singularly  for- 
giving of  injuries  ....  making  mutual  amends  and  concessions/'  ^^ 

Naturailyj  with  respect  for  others'  individualities  thus  shown,  goes 
respect  for  their  claims  to  projierty.  Already^  in  the  preliminary  chapter^ 
I  have  quoted  testimonies  to  the  great  honesty  of  the  Bodo  and  the 
Dhimals,  the  Lepchas,  the  Santals^  the  Todas,  and  other  peoples  kindred 
in  their  form  of  social  life ;  and  here  T  may  add  further  ones.  Of  the 
Lepchas,  Hooker  says,  "  in  all  my  dealings  with  these  people,  they 
proved  scrupulously  honest/'  *'  "  Among  the  pure  SantfiU,"  writes 
Hunter,  '^  crime  and  criminal  officers  are  unknown  /'  '•  while  of  the  Hos, 
belonging  to  the  same  group  as  the  Santdls,  Dalton  says,  '*  a  reflection 
on  a  man's  honCvSty  or  veracity  may  be  sufficient  to  send  him  to  self- 
destruction/' '"  In  like  manner  Shortt  testifies  that  "  the  Todas,  as 
a  body,  have  never  been  convicted  of  heinous  crimes  of  any  kind ;"  '* 
and  concerning  other  peaceful  tribes  of  the  Shervaroy  Hills,  he  states 
that  *'  crime  of  a  serious  nature  is  unknown  amongst  them,"  ''  Again, 
of  the  Jakuns  we  read  that  ''they  are  never  known  to  steal  anything,  not 

I  even  the  most  insignificant  tritlc/^'"  And  so  of  certain  natives  of  Malacca, 

*ifho  *'  are  naturally  of  a  commercial  turn/'  Jukes  whites — ^^  no  part  of 
the  world  is   freer  from  crime  than  the  district  of  Malacca  /'  **  a  few 
etty  cases  of  assault^  or  of  disputes  about  property  .   ...  arc  all  that 

*  occur."  '' 

Thus  free  from  the  coercive  rule  which  warlike  activities  necessitate, 

:  and   without  that    sentiment  which   makes   the    needful  subordination 

^possible — thus  maintaining  their  own  claims  while  respecting  the  like 
claims  of  others — thus  devoid  of  the  vengeful  feelings  which  aggressions 
without  and  within  the  tribe  generate;  these  peoples,  instead  of  the 
bloodthirstincss,  the  cruelty,  the  selfish  trampling  upon  inferiors, 
characterizing  militant  tribes  and  societies,  display,  in  unusual  degrees, 
the  humane  sentiments.  Insisting  on  their  amiable  qualities^  Hodgson 
describes  the  Bodo  and  the  DhimjUs  as  being  "  almost  entirely  free  from 
such  as  are  unamiable.^'*"  Ueraarking  that,  "while  courteous  and 
pi  table,  he  is  firm  and  free  from  cringing/'  Hunter  tells  us  of 
Santal  that  he  thinks  ''  uncharitable  men"  will  sutler  after  tleath.** 

I  Saying  that  the  Lepchas  are  '^  ever  foremost  in  the  forest  or  on  the 
bleak  mountain,  and  ever  ready  to  help,  to  cariy,  to  encamp,  collect,  or 

^€x>ok,"  Hooker  adds,  ''they  cheer  on  the  traveller  by  their  unostenta- 
tious zeal  in  his  service  f  and  he  dso  adds  that  ^^  a  present  is  divided 


**Aniialaof  E.B.*  i,  217-  ^^  DalUm'a  *'  De«.  Ethuol./'  p.  20G.  "  J^horlVs  **nill  Ranges  of 
S.  S.  [odU/'  pt  I  0,  ''  Ditto,  pt.  li.  7-S.  ^^  Favro  in  /oar.  In,  Arch.,  n,  2tiG.  *'  Jukea' 
•*  Voyage  of  H,M.8,  FIv/'  i.  2l5'20.  *"  Hodgaon  in  Jour,  As.  Socy,,  r4'iii.  745.  "  Hunter 
♦•  Ann.  uf  K*  B.,"  i.  t209^1O.  ^"^  Ifm)kcr'a  *'  Hira.  Jour.,"  L  175-6  ;  129-30.  ''  Favre  iu  /oitr. 
/n,  JrcA..  ii.  "im.  "  Eurl'a  **  KoUiV*  im^  ^  Hookefs"  Him.  Jour,/'  I  134.  ^  Hunter's 
•'Ann.  of  E.  B./*  iJOS.  «  Hodgson  iu  Jot'f,  At.  Soetf.,  xvii.  708.  *"*  Hunter's  "Aon. 
of  K.  B./*  L  217.     "  Hodgion^fl  *♦  Easajn/*  i.  150.     ^s  Jour.  BA?»,  Socif.>  vil  24L 
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equally  among  raanVj  without  a  syllable  of  discontent  or  grudgbg  look 
or  word/^  ^  Of  the  Jakuns,  too,  Favre  tells  ns  that  "  they  are  generally 
kind, affable,  inclined  to  gi*atitude  and  to  beneficence;"  their  tcndcney 
being  not  to  ask  favours  but  to  confer  them.**  And  then  of  the  peace- 
ful Arafuras  we  learn  from  Kolfl'  that — 

"They  have  a  very  excusable  ambition  to  gain  the  name  of  rich  men,  by  pay- 
ing ihc  debts  of  their  poorer  fellow  villagers.  The  ofticer  [M.  Bik]  whom  I 
quoted  above  related  to  me  a  very  Btriking  instance  of  this.  At  Affiua  he  wai* 
present  at  the  election  of  tlje  tillage  chief,  two  individuals  aspiring  to  the  j-tution 
of  Orang  Tua,  The  people  chose  the  elder  of  the  two,  which  greatly  afflicted  the 
other,  but  he  soon  afterwards  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  choice  the 
people  had  made^  and  said  to  M.  Bik,  who  hud  been  sent  there  on  a  commission, 
*-  What  reason  have  I  to  grieve  ?  AVhellicr  I  am  Orong  Tua  or  not,  1  5.till  have  II 
in  my  power  to  assist  my  fellow^  villagers,*  Several  old  men  agreed  to  lhi% 
apparently  to  comfort  him.  Thus  the  only  use  they  make  of  their  riches  is  lu 
employ  it  in  settling  differences/'  ^ 

"With  these  superiorities  of  the  social  relations  in  permanently  peace- 
ful tribcsj  go  superiorities  of  their  domestic  relations.  As  1  have 
before  pointed  out^  while  the  status  of  women  is  habitually  very  low  in 
tribes  given  to  war  and  in  more  advanced  militant  societies^  it  i?> 
habitually  very  high  in  the^e  primitive  peaceful  societies.  The  Bodo 
and  the  Dhiroals,  the  Koccbj  the  Santals,  the  Lepchas^  are  monogamic, 
as  were  aUo  the  Pueblos ;  and  along  with  their  monogamy  habitually 
goes  a  superior  sexual  morality,  Of  the  Lepchas  Hooker  says — **  the 
females  are  generally  chaste,  and  the  marriage  tie  is  strictly  kept/'  ** 
Among  the  Santiils  '*  unchastity  is  almost  unknown/'  and  *' divorce  is 
rare/'  ^  -  By  the  Bodo  and  the  Dhimals  **  polygamy,  concubiuage^  and 
adultery  arc  not  tolerated  /'  "  chastity  is  prized  in  man  and  woman, 
married  and  unmarried/'  -^  Further  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  among  these 
peoples,  the  behaviour  to  women  is  extremely  good.  "  The  Santa! 
treats  the  female  members  of  his  family  with  respect ; ''  ^  the  Bodo  and 
the  Dhimals  "  treat  their  wives  and  daughters  with  confidence  and 
kindness  :  they  are  free  from  all  out-door  work  whatever.'' ^^  And  evca 
among  the  Tod  as,  low  as  are  the  forms  of  their  sexual  relations,  '*  the 
wives  arc  treated  by  their  husbands  with  marked  rcsi>ect  and  attention/'  ^ 
Moreover,  we  are  told  concerning  sundry  of  these  un warlike  people 
that  the  status  of  children  is  also  high ;  and  there  is  none  of  that 
distinction  of  treatment  between  hoys  and  girls  which  characterize* 
militant  tribes,* 

nln  a  "Sympoaium"  puUbhed  in   ihQ  NinttniUh   Ctvtary  for  April  and  ?' 
was  discusMd  **ttte  iiiHueuce  upon  morality  of  a  dedine  in  rehgioiifi  belief  '^  ti  i 

eventually  nused  beinj;;  whether  morality  can  exist  without  religion*    K(tt  ^"" 
in  answering  thia  tjuefition  will  ho  felt  hy  thoae  who,  from  the  conduct  of  tl 
turn  to  that  of  Europ4?&D8  during  the  Chmtiftn  era,  with  its  innumt^rahle  ar  i 
nuhhc  and  private  atrocitiea,  its  btocKly  agj^saive  wars^  its  ccaseleca  family  vn 
handit  borouB  and  fighting  biehops,  its  masaacrea,  j>olitical  and  ndigiotiB,  its  tort 
hurnings,  its  aU-pervading  crime  from  the  afitaBaioaiiona  of  and  ly  kinga  down  t^^  i 

and  |»etty  thelta  of  alavea  and  ficrfs.     Nor  do  the  controats  l>et^een  our  owh 
the  preisent  time  and  the  conduct  of  there  eo-cAlIed  aaTages  leave  ub  in  doubt  cu^n.,  r?  u-.: 
the  right  annrer.    Whcn^  after  reading  police  reporta,  criminal  aaaize  prtKet-dinga^  accouuta 
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Of  course  oa  turning  to  civilized  peoples  to  observe  the  form  of  indi- 
vidual chai'acter  which  accompanies  the  industrial  form  of  society,  we 
,  encounter  the  difficulty  that  the  personal  traita  proper  to  industrialism 
f^are^  like  the  social  traits,  mingled  with  those  proper  to  militancy.  It  is 
manifestly  thus  with  ourselves.  A  nation  which^  besides  its  occasional 
serious  wars,  is  continually  carrying  on  small  wars  with  uncivilized 
tribes — a  nation  which  is  mainly  ridcd  in  Parliament  and  through  the 
press  by  men  whose  school-discipline  led  them  during  six  days  in   the 


of  frauduleut  bankruptcies^  &c.,  which,   in  our  journals^  accompany   adverti&Gtnenta  of 

sermon*)  and  reports  of  reli^ous  raeetinga,  weleani  that  the  "amiable"  Bodo  and  Dhimila, 

who  are  ro  '*  hontst  aad  truthful/*  "have  no  word  fi>r  God,  for  aoul,  for  heaven,  for  heU" 

(thoQgh  they  have  ancestor- worship  and  aome  derivative  beliefs),  we  find  ourselvea  uuable 

to  recognize  tbe  alleged  connection.     If,  aide  hj  Bide  with  narrativea  of  bank  frauds,  railway 

jobbings,  turf  chicaneries,  &a»  among  people  who  arc  anxious  that  the  House  of  Commons 

iionld  preserve  its  tht-'iam  untainte^l,  we  fllaoe  descriptions  of  the  *'  faacioatin^*  Le^x^has, 

irho  are  so  **  wonderfully  honest,*'  but  who''  profess  no  religion,  though  acknowledging  the 

existence  of  good  and  Imd  spirits"  (to  the  latter  of  whom  only  tbey  pay  any  attention),  wo 

do  not  Bee  our  way  ttj  accepting  the  dogma  which  our  theologians  think  so  obviously  true  ; 

nor  will  acceptincc  of  it  be  made  easier  when  we  add  the  description  of  the  conscientious 

8antal,  who  "*  never  thinks  of  making  money  by  a  straager,"  and  **  feels  pained  if  payment 

ia  pressed  upon  him'  for  food  oflfereif;  but  concerning  whom  we  are  told  that  '*of  a  supreme 

and  beneficent  Clod  the  8antnl  has  no  conception/*     Admission  of  the  doctrine  that  riglit 

conduct  dejiendii  on  theological  conviction  becomes  dithcult  on  reading  that  the  Veddahs, 

who  are  ''almost  devoid  of  any  sentiment  of  religion"  and  have  no  idea  "  of  a  Supreme 

Being/'  nevertheless  "think  it  perfectly  inconeeivable  that  any  person  should  ever  take 

tliat  which  docs  not  belong  to  him,  or  strike  his  fellow,  or  say  ajiythiiii^  that  Is  untrue/* 

I  After  finding  that  among  the  select  of  the  select  who   profess  our  establiahod  creed,  the 

tandaril  of  truthfultiess  is  such  that  the  statement  of  a  minister  concerning  (/abinet  trans- 

ctiona  is  distinctly  falsilied  by  the  statement  of  a  seceding  minister  \  and  after  then  re- 

illin^  the  marvellous  veracity  of  these  godless  Bodo  and  Dhimiils,  Lepchaa,  and  other 

eMwtut  tribes  ha^dng  kindred  beliefs,  going  to  such  extent  that  an  imputation  of  falsehood 

t  enough  to  make  oae  of  the  Hoe  destroy  himself  ;  we  fail  to  see  that  in  the  absence  of  a 

beistic  belief  there  can  be  no  regard  for  truth.     When,  in  a  weekly  journal  ipecially  re- 

enting  the  university  culture  shared  in  by  our  priests,  we  tind  a  lament  over  tbe  moral 

_  -adatioQ  shown  iu  our  treatment  of  the  Boers — when  we  are  hel^i  degrmled  because  wo 

Jlliave  not  slaughtereti  them  for  successfully  resisting  our  trespasses — when  we  see  that  the 

■^'sacred  duty  of  blood  revenue/'  which  the  cannibal  savage  iusiste  upon,  is  insisted  xi^od. 

'  by  those  to  'whom  the  Christuin  religion  was  daily  taught  thronghout  their  education  ;  and 

w  hen,  from  contemplating  this  fact,  we  puss  t'i  the  fact  that  tbe  unroligioua  Lepobas  *'  are 

awgolarly   forgiving  of  injuries,"  the  assume j^^lation  between  humanity  and  theism 

iappears  anythirii;  but  com^n-uotis  with  the  evidence^  If  with  the  ambitions  of  our  churcb- 

1  |i;|omg  citizens,  who  (not  always  in  very  honourable  ways)  Btrivt^  to  get  fortunes  that  tbey 

may  make  great  displays,  and  gratify  themselves  by  thinking  that  at  death  they  will  **cut 

tip  well,''  we  couijkire  the  ambitions  of  the  Arafuras,  among  whom  wealth  is  desire<l  that 

its  poBsessor  may  pay  the  debts  of  poorer  men  and  settle  differences  ;  we  are  obliged  to 

reject  the  assumption  that  '*  brotherly  love"  can  exist  only  as  a  oonsequenoe  of  diWne 

I  injunctions,  with  promised  rewards  and  threatened  puniahments ;  for  of  these  Arafuras  we 

Ife^  that»  *'  of  the  immortabty  of  the  son!  they  have  not  the  least  conception*     To  all  my 

Kuquiriea  on  this  subject  they  answered,  *  No  Arafura  has  ever  returned  to  us  after  death, 

Itherefore  we  know  nothing  of  a  future  state,  and  this  is  the  tirat  time  we  have  heard  of  it.' 

rheir  idea  was,  w  hen  you  are  dead  there  is  an  end  of  you.     Neither  huve  they  any  notion 

of  the  creation  of  the  world.     They  only  answered,  *None  of  us  were  ai^-are  of  this,  we 

have  nev^er  heard  anything  about  it,  and  therefore  do  not  know  who  has  done  it  all.'" 

That  which  the  facts  show  us  is  that,  so  far  as  men^s  mural  states  are  cf^ncemed,  theory 

lis  ahuost  nothing  and  practice  is  ahnoat  everything.     No  matter  how  high  their  nomin^d 

reed,  nations  given  to  pobtical  burglaries,  to  get  "soientifio  frontiers"  and  the  like,  will 

ave  among  their  members  many  who  "  annex*' others*  goods  for  their  own  convenience  ;  and 

rith  the  organized  cHmo  of  aggressive  war,  will  go  criminality  in  the  behaviour  of  one 

eituen  to  another.     Conversely,  as  these  uncultivated  tribes  prove,  no  matter  how  devoid 

are  of  religiuus  beliefs,  those  who,  generation  after  generation  remainini;;  nnmoleated, 

llct  no  iujancs  upon  others,  have  their  alt rais tic  sentiments  fostered  by  the  sym|>athetic 

atercoune  of  a  peaceful  tlady  life,  and  display  the  resulting  virtues.    We  need  teaching 

Ithat  it  is  impossible  to  join  injustice  and  brutality  abroad  with  justice  and  humanity  at 

fliomo.     What  a  pity  these  Heathens  cannot  be  induced  to  send  missionaries  among  the 

stians ; 
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week  to  take  Achilles  for  their  hero,  and  on  the  seventh  to  admire 
Christ — a  nation  which  at  its  public  dinners  habitually  toasts  its  army 
and  navy  before  toasting  its  legislative  bodies ;  has  not  so  far  enaerged 
out  of  militancy  that  we  can  expect  either  the  institntiona  or  the  per- 
sonal characters  proper  to  industrialism  to  be  shown  with  clearness,  la 
independence,  in  honesty,  in  truthfulness,  in  humanity,  it»  citizens  are 
not  likely  to  be  the  equals  of  the  uncultured  but  peaceful  peoples 
above  described*  All  we  may  anticipate  is  an  approach  to  these  moral 
characteristics  appropriate  to  a  state  undisturbed  by  iutcrnational  hos- 
tilities j    and  this  we  find. 

In  the  first  place,  with  progress  of  the  regime  of  contract  has  come 
growth  of  independence.  Daily  exchange  of  services  under  agi-eement, 
involving  at  once  the  maintenance  of  personal  claims  and  respect  for 
the  claims  of  others,  has  fostered  a  normal  self-assertion  and  consequent 
resistance  to  unauthorized  power.  The  facts  that  the  word  "  inde- 
pendence" in  its  modern  sense  was  not  in  use  among  us  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century^  and  that  on  the  Continent  independence  is 
less  markedly  displayed,  suggest  the  connection  between  this  trait  and  a 
developing  industrialism.  The  trait  is  shown  in  the  multitudiuousness 
of  religious  sects,  in  the  divisions  of  political  parties,  and,  in  minor  ways, 
by  the  absence  of  those  "  schools"  in  art^  philosophy,  &c.,  which,  among 
continental  peoples,  are  formed  by  the  submission  of  disciples  to  an 
adopted  master.  That  in  England  men  show,  more  than  elsewhere,  a 
jealousy  of  dictation  and  a  determination  to  act  as  they  think  iit,  will 
not,  I  think,  be  disputed. 

The  diminished  subordination  to  authority,  which  is  the  obverse 
of  this  independence,  of  course  implies  decrease  of  loyalty.  Worship 
of  the  monarch,  at  no  time  with  ns  reaching  to  the  height  it  did  in 
France  early  in  the  last  century,  or  in  Kussia  down  to  recent  times, 
has  now  changed  into  a  respect  depending  very  much  on  the  mouarch'a 
personal  character.  Our  days  witness  no  such  extreme  servilities  of 
expression  as  were  used  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  dedication  of  the  Bible 
to  King  James,  nor  any  such  exaggerated  adulations  as  those  addressed 
to  George  IIL  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  doctrine  of  divine  right 
has  long  since  died  away  :  belief  in  an  indwelling  supernatural  power 
(implied  by  the  touching  for  king's  evil,  &c.)  is  named  as  a  curiosity  of 
the  past  ,*  and  the  monarchical  institution  has  come  to  be  defended  on 
grounds  of  expediency.  So  great  has  been  the  decrease  of  this  senti- 
ment which,  under  the  militant  regime ^  attaches  subject  to  ruler,  that 
now-a^days  the  conviction  commonly  expressed  is  that,  should  the 
thrune  be  occupied  by  a  Charles  IL  or  a  George  IV.,  there  would  probably 
result  a  republic»  And  this  change  of  feeling  is  shown  in  the  attitude 
towards  the  Government  as  a  whole.  For  not  only  arc  there  many 
who  dispute  the  authority  of  the  State  in  respect  of  sundry  matters 
besides  religious  beliefs,  but  there  arc  aome  who  passively  resist  what 
they  consider  nujust  exercises  of  its  authority,  and  pay  fiucs  or  go  to 
prison  rother  than  submit* 
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As  tliis  last  fact  implies,  along  with  decrease  of  loyalty  has  gone 
decrease  of  faith^  not  in  monarchB  only  but  in  governments.  Such 
belief  in  royal  omnipotence  as  existed  in  ancient  Egypt,  where  the 
power  of  the  ruler  was  supposed  to  extend  to  the  other  world,  as  it  is 
even  now  supposed  to  do  in  China,  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  West ;  but 
still,  among  European  peoples  in  past  times,  that  confideuce  in  the 
soldier-king  essential  to  the  militant  type,  displayed  itself  among  other 
ways  in  exaggerated  conceptions  of  his  ability  to  cure  evils,  achieve 
benefits,  and  aiTange  things  as  he  willed.  If  we  compare  present 
opinion  among  ourselves  with  opinion  in  early  days,  we  find  a  decline  in 
these  credulous  expectations.  Though,  during  the  late  retrograde 
movement  towards  militancy.  State-power  has  been  invoked  for  various 
ends,  and  faith  in  it  has  increased;  jet,  up  to  the  commencement  of 
this  reaction,  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  other  direction* 
After  the  repudiation  of  a  State-enforced  creed,  there  came  a  denial  of  the 
State's  capacity  for  determining  religious  truth,  and  a  growing  move- 
ment to  i*elieve  it  from  the  function  of  religious  teaching,  held  to  he 
alike  needless  and  injurious.  Long  ago  it  had  ceased  to  be  thought 
that  Government  could  do  any  good  by  regulating  people's  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  domestic  habits  j  and  over  the  multitudinous  processes  carried 
on  by  producers  and  distributors,  constituting  immensely  the  larger 
part  of  our  social  activities^  we  no  longer  believe  that  legislative  dicta- 
tion is  beneficial*  Moreover,  every  newspaper,  by  its  criticisms  on  the 
acts  of  Ministers  and  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons,  betrays  the 
diminished  faith  of  citizens  in  their  rulers,  Nor  is  it  only  by  contrasts 
between  past  and  present  among  ourselves  that  wc  are  shown  this  trait 
of  a  more  developed  industrial  state.  It  is  shown  by  kindred  contrasts 
between  opinion  here  and  opinion  abroad.  The  speculations  of  social 
reformers  in  France  and  in  Germany  prove  that  the  hope  for  benefits 
to  be  achieved  by  State-agency,  is  far  higher  with  them  than  with  us. 

Along  with  decrease  of  loyalty  and  concomitant  decrease  of  faith  in 
the  powers  of  governments,  has  gone  decrease  of  patriotism— patriotism, 
that  is,  under  its  original  form.  To  fight  "  for  king  and  country^'  is  an 
ambition  which  now-a-days  occupies  but  a  small  space  in  men^s  minds ; 
and  though  there  is  among  us  a  majority  whose  sentiment  is  repre- 
sented by  the  exclamation — "  Our  country,  right  or  wrong  I"  yet  there 
are  large  numbers  whose  desire  for  human  welfare  at  large  so  far 
overrides  their  desire  for  national  prestige,  that  they  object  to  sacrificing 
the  first  to  the  last.  The  spirit  of  self-criticism,  which  in  sundry 
respects  leads  us  to  make  unfavourable  comparisons  between  ourselves 
and  continental  nations,  leads  us  more  than  heretofore  to  blame  our- 
selves for  vrrong  conduct  to  other  j>coples.  The  denunciations  uttered 
by  many  on  our  dealings  witli  the  Afghans,  the  Zulus,  and  the  Boer«, 
show  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  feeling  reprobated  by  the 
"  Jingo^'  class  as  unpatriotic. 

That  adaptation  of  individual  nature  to  social  needs,  which,  in  the 
militant  state,  makes  men  glory  in  war  and  despise  peaceful  pursuits,  has 
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partially  brought  about  among  us  a   converse  adjustment  of  the  scutv 
mcnts.     The  occupation  of   the    soldier  has    ceased    to    be  so  muck 
honoured,  and  that  of  the  civilian  is  roore  honoured-      During  the  forty 
years'  peacc»  the  popular  sentiment  became  such  that  ''soldieriDg'*  v«s 
ispoken  of  contemptuously  ;  and  those  who  enlist ed^  habitually  the  idle 
and  the  dissoIutCj   were   commonly  regarded  as  having  completed  their 
disgrace.      Similarly  in  America  before   the  late  civil   war,  such  small 
military  gatherings  and  exercises  as  from  time  to  time  occurred  excited 
general  ridicule*      Meanwhile  we  see   that  labours,  bodily  and  menttl, 
useful  to  self  and  others,  have  come  to  be  not  only  lionourable  but  in  a 
considerable  degree  imperative.      In  America  the  adverse  coiDmcots  on 
one  who  does  nothing,  almost  force  him    into  some  active  pursuit;  ind 
among  ourselves  the  respect  for  industrial  life  has  become  such  that  mco 
of  high  rank  put  their  sous  into  business, 

AVbile,  as  we  saw,  the  compulsory  cooperation  proper  to  militaacjr 
forbids,  or  greatly  disconrages,  individual  initiative,  the  voluntary  co-  ^ 
ojieration  which  distinguishes  industrialism  gives  free  scope  to  indiridMl 
initiative^  and  develops  it  by  letting  enterprise  bring  its  normal  ndran- 
tages.  Those  who  are  successfully  original  in  idea  and  act,  pro&j>eriDg 
and  multiplying  in  greater  degrees  than  others,  produce,  in  course  of 
time,  a  general  type  of  nature  ready  to  undertake  new  things.  Tift 
speculative  tendencies  of  English  and  American  capitalists,  aod  tbft 
extent  to  which  hirge  undertakings^  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  carried 
out  by  them,  sufficiently  indicate  this  trait  of  character.  Though,  Jong' 
with  considerable  qualification  of  militancy  by  industrialism  on  the  Con- 
tinent, there  has  occurred  thcrcj  too,  an  extension  of  private  enterprise; 
yet  the  fact  that  while  many  towns  iu  France  and  Germany  have  born 
supplied  with  ga^  and  water  by  English  companies,  there  is  in  Eogland 
but  little  of  kindred  achievement  by  foreign  companies,  shows  thataniou^ 
the  more  industrially-modified  English,  individual  initiative  is  more 
decided. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  decline  of  international  hostilities,  accom- 
paaying,  as  it  doe#,  the  decline  of  hostilities  between  families  and  be- 
tween  individuals,  is  follow  cd  by  a  weakening  of  revengeful  sentiment*- 
This  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  in  our  country  the  more  serious  of  thc^ 
private  wars  early  ceased,  leaving  only  the  less  serious  iu  the  form  ^'^ 
duels,  which  alsso  have  at  length  censed  :  their  cessation  coinciding  wi^'^ 
the  recent  great  development  of  industrial  life— a  fact  with  which  mt)' 
be  joined  the  fact  that  in  the  more  militant  societies,  France  and  Ger- 
many, they  have  not  ceased.  So  mueli  among  ourselves  has  the  authorit}' 
of  the  fex  tfiiioms  waned,  that  a  man  whose  actions  are  known  to  be 
prompted  by  the  wish  for  vengeance  on  one  who  has  injured  bim, »» 
reprobated  rather  than  applauded. 

With  decrease  of  the  aggressiveness  shown  in  acts  of  violence  aoa 
consequent  acts  of  retaliation,  has  gone  decrease  of  the  nggressivciic^ 
shown  in  criminal  acts  at  large.      That  this  change  has  been  a  concoaii 
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taut  of  tbe  change  from  a  more  militant  to  a  more  iadustrial  state, 
caouot  be  doubted  by  one  who  studies  tlic  history  of  crime  in  England* 
Says  Mr.  Pike,  in  his  work  on  that  sulijeet,  "  the  close  connection 
bet^reen  the  military  spirit  and  those  actious  whirL  are  now  legally 
defined  to  he  crimes  has  b^eii  pointed  out,  again  and  again,  in  the 
course  of  this  history. ^^  If  we  compare  a  past  age  in  whicli  the  effects 
of  hostile  activities  had  been  less  {|ualifit:d  by  the  elfects  of  peaceful 
activities  than  they  have  been  in  our  own  age,  we  sec  a  marked  contrast  in 
respect  of  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  oOence.s  against  person  and  property. 
We  have  no  longer  any  English  buccaneers  ;  wreckers  have  ceased  to 
be  heard  of;  and  travellers  do  not  now  prepare  themselves  to  meet 
highwaymen.  Moreover,  that  tlagitiousncss  of  the  governing  agencies 
themselves,  which  was  shown  by  the  venality  of  Ministers  and  members 
of  Parliament,  and  by  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  has  dis- 
appeared. Witli  decreasing  amount  of  crime  has  come  increasing 
reprobation  of  crime.  Biographies  of  pirate  ra[)tains,  suffused  with 
admiration  of  their  courage,  no  longer  find  a  place  in  our  literature ; 
and  tlie  sneaking  kindness  for  '*  gentlemen  of  the  road^^is^  in  our 
days,  but  rarely  displayed,  ^lany  as  arc  the  transigressions  which  our 
journals  report,  they  have  greatly  diminished;  and  though  in  trading 
transactions  there  is  much  dislionesty  (chiefly  of  the  indirect  sort),  it 
needs  but  to  read  Defoe's  *'  Englisii  Tradesmau"  to  see  liow  niarkt-^d  has 
been  the  improvement  since  his  time.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the 
change  of  character  which  has  brought  a  decrease  of  unjust  actions  has 
brought  an  incretisc  of  bcncheent  actions ;  as  seen  in  paying  for  slave 
emancipation,  in  nursing  the  wounded  soldiers  of  our  fighting  neigh- 
bours, in  philanthropic  cOurts  of  countless  kinds. 

As  witli  the  militant  type,  then,  so  with  the  industrial  type,  three 
lines  of  evidence  converge  to  sliow  us  its  essential  nature.  Let  us  act 
down  hi  iefiy  the  several  results,  that  we  may  observe  the  CDrreapondences 
among  them. 

On  considering  what  must  be  the  traits  of  a  society  organized exelu- 
sively  for  carrying  on  internal  activities,  so  as  most  efficiently  to  subserve 
the  lives  of  citizcng,  wc  find  tliem  to  be  these*  A  corporate  action 
subordinating  individual  actions,  by  uniting  them  in  joint  effort,  is  no 
longer  requisite.  (Jontrariwiije,  such  corporate  action  as  remains  has 
for  its  end  to  guard  iudividuil  actions  against  all  interferences  not 
necessarily  entailed  by  mutual  limitation:  the  type  of  society  in  which 
this  function  is  best  discharged  being  that  which  must  survive,  since  it 
is  that  of  which  the  members  will  moat  prosper.  Excluding,  as  the 
requirements  of  the  industrial  type  do,  a  despotic  controlling  agency, 
ihey  imply,  as  t!ie  only  congruous  agency    for  achieving  such  corporate 

tion  as  is  needed,  one  formed  of  representatives  who  serve  to  express 
the  aggregate  will.  The  function  of  this  controlling  agency,  generally 
defined  as  that  of  administering  justice,  is  more  specially  defined  as  that 
of  seeing  that  eaeli  ciliiten  gains  neither  more  nor  less  of  benefit  than  his 
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sctmtiea  normally  bring ;  and  there  is  thus  excluded  all  public  action 
imvolving  any  artificial  distribution  of  beuetits.  The  regime  of  status 
proper  to  militancy  having  disappeared,  the  reffime  of  contract  which 
replaces  it  has  to  be  imivcrsally  enforced ;  and  this  negatives  interi'erencea 
between  efforts  and  results  by  arbitrary  apportionment.  Otherwise 
regarded,  the  industrial  type  is  distinguished  from  the  militant  type  as 
being  not  both  positively  regulative  and  negatively  regulative,  but  aa 
being  negatively  regulative  only.  With  this  restricted  sphere  for  cor- 
porate action  comes  an  increased  sphere  for  individual  action ;  and  from 
that  voluntary  cooperation  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
type,  arise  multitudinous  private  combinations,  akin  in  their  stmcturcs 
to  the  public  combination  of  the  society  which  includes  them.  Indirectly 
it  results  that  a  society  of  the  industrial  type  is  distitjguishcd  by 
plasticity ;  and  also  that  it  tends  to  lose  its  economic  autonomy,  and 
to  coalesce  with  adjacent  societies. 

The  question  next  considered  was,  whether  these  traits  of  the  in- 
dustrial type  as  arrived  at  by  deduction  are  inductively  verified  ;  and 
we  found  that  in  actual  societies  they  are  visible  more  or  less  clearly 
in  proportion  as  industrialism  is  more  or  less  developed.  Glancing  at 
those  small  groups  of  uncultured  people  who,  wholly  unwarlikc,  display 
the  industrial  type  in  its  rudimentary  form,  we  went  on  to  compare  the 
structures  of  European  nations  at  large  in  early  days  of  chronic  militancy, 
with  their  structures  in  modern  days  characterized  by  progressing  in- 
dustrialism ;  and  we  saw  the  diflerences  to  be  of  the  kind  implied- 
We  next  compared  two  of  these  societies,  France  and  England,  which 
were  once  in  kindred  states,  but  of  which  the  one  has  had  its  industrial 
life  much  more  repressed  by  its  militant  life  than  the  other;  and  it 
became  manifest  that  the  contrasts  which,  age  after  age,  arose  between 
their  institutions,  were  such  as  answer  to  the  hypothesis.  Lastly, 
limiting  ourselves  to  England  itself,  and  first  noting  how  recession  from 
such  traits  of  the  mdustrial  type  as  had  shown  themselves,  occurred 
during  a  long  war* period,  we  observed  how,  during  the  subsequent  long 
peace  beginning  iu  1815,  there  were  numerous  and  decided  approaches 
to  that  social  structure  which  we  concluded  must  accompany  developed 
industrialism. 

We  then  inquired  what  type  of  individual  nature  accompanies  the 
industrial  type  of  society  ;  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether,  from  the 
character  of  the  unit  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  the  aggregate, 
eontirraation  is  to  be  derived.  Certain  uncultured  peoples,  whose  lives 
arc  passed  iu  peaceful  occupations,  proved  to  be  distinguished  by  inde- 
pendence, resistance  to  coercion,  honesty,  truthfidness,  forgivingncss, 
kindness.  On  contrasting  the  characters  of  our  ancestors  during  more 
warlike  periods  with  our  own  characters,  we  sec  that,  with  an  increasing 
ratio  of  industrialism  to  militancy,  have  come  a  rising  independence,  a 
less*marked  loyalty,  a  smaller  faith  in  governments,  aiui  a  more  qualified 
patriotism;  and  while,  by  enterprising  action,  by  diminished  faith  in 
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authority,  by  resistance  to  irresponsible  power,  there  has  been  shown  a 
strengthening  assertion  of  individuality,  there  has  accompanied  it  a 
growing  regard  for  the  individualities  of  others,  as  implied  by  the 
diminution  of  aggressions  upon  them  and  the  multiplication  of  efforts 
for  their  welfare. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  seems  needful,  before  closing,  to 
explain  that  these  traits  are  to  be  regarded  less  as  the  immediate 
results  of  industrialism  than  as  the  remote  results  of  non-militancy. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  a  social  life  passed  in  peaceful  occupations  is 
positively  moralizing,  as  that  a  social  life  occupied  in  war  is  positively 
demoralizing.  Sacrifice  of  others  to  self  is  in  the  one  incidental  only  ; 
while  in  the  other  it  is  necessary.  Such  aggressive  egoism  as  accom- 
panies the  industrial  life  is  extrinsic ;  whereas  the  aggressive  egoism  of 
the  militant  life  is  intrinsic.  Though  very  generally  unsympathetic, 
the  exchange  of  services  under  agreement  is  now,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  may  be  wholly,  carried  on  with  a  due  regard  to  the  claims 
of  others — may  be  constantly  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  benefit  given 
as  well  as  benefit  received ;  but  the  slaying  of  antagonists,  the  burning 
of  their  houses,  the  appropriation  of  their  territory,  cannot  but  be 
accompanied  by  vivid  consciousness  of  injury  done  them,  and  a  conse- 
quent brutalizing  effect  on  the  feelings — an  effect  wrought,  not  on 
soldiers  only,  but  on  those  who  employ  them  and  contemplate  their 
deeds  with  pleasure.  This  last  form  of  social  life,  therefore,  inevitably 
deadens  the  sympathies  and  generates  a  state  of  mind  which  prompts 
crimes  of  trespass ;  while  the  first  form,  allowing  the  sympathies  free 
play,  if  it  does  not  directly  exercise  them,  favours  the  growth  of 
altruistic  sentiments  and  the  resulting  virtues. 

Herbert  Spencer. 


SCOTTISH,  SHETLANDIC,  AND   GERMANIC 
WATER  TALES. 

Part  III. — {Conclusion,) 


A  CAREFUL  comparison  of  myths  clearly  proves  that,  among  some 
of  the  TeutoDic  tribes,  there  once  was,  as  among  other  nations, 
a  doctrine  of  the  rUe  and  origin  of  the  surface  of  the  earth— nay,  of 
the  origin  of  life  in  general — from  Water,  and  from  the  germs  contained 
in  water. 

After  a  cruder  fetish  worship  among  primitive  races,  usually  a  higher 
worship  of  Nature  follows,  whose  founders  had  obtained  some  know- 
ledge or  dim  foreboding—however  insufficient,  pal  try ,  and  vague — ^f 
the  fort-'cs  that  are  active  in  the  Universe.  Out  of  this  partial  insight 
into  the  physical  forces  working  around  us,  there  arises  the  influence  of 
a  narrow  circle  of  "  wise  men  '*  who,  however,  soon  consider  it  advan- 
tageous to  themselves  to  conceal,  as  an  esoteric  science,  that  which  they 
have  learnt  or  discovered.  They  then  give  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
only  poetical  tales  wliich  hide  knowledge  under  imagery.  In  course  of 
time  this  tale-treasurc  becomes  altogether  dissevered  from  the  domain 
of  scientific  investigation  into  the  doings  of  Nature.  An  unbridled 
imagination  adds  more  and  more  grotesque  productions  of  fancy  to  the 
poetized  scientific  or  philosophical  lore,  until  the  original  meaning  of 
the  myth  is  utterly  lost.  Meanwhile,  the  "wise  men"  become  changed 
into  scheming  hierarchs  who  impose  spiritual  and  mental  fetters  upoa 
the  mnltitnde,  from  which  they  themselves  keep  free* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Germanic  tribes  had  no  elaborate  priestly  insti' 
tutions.  In  the  North  it  was  mostly  the  father  of  the  famUy  who  pre* 
sided  over  the  religious  rites  of  his  sib,  or  of  his  kith  and  kin.  The 
inquiry  into  the  contents  both  of  the  Vanic  and  the  Asic  systems  of 
faith  docs  not,  therefore,  fill  us  with  the  aversion  to  priestly  tyranny 
and  obscurantism  which  we  experience  when  dealing  with  some  of  the 
hierarchic    systems    amon^    other  ancient    nations*     No  hemlock  ira$ 
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forced  upon  the  Teutonic  disbcliGvcr ;  no  stake  raised  for  the  heretic 
from  the  Asa  faith.  Through  tlie  sagaa  we  learn  that  many  a  donghty 
^warrior  had  fallen  away  from  the  established  creed,  only  trusting  to  his 
own  strength,  and  not  invoking  Thor,  Odin,  or  Freyr.  But  no  persecu- 
tion lay  in  wait  for  him  ou  that  aecoiiut. 

Before  speaking  of  the  remnants  of  the  Vana  religion  on  German 
ground,  let  ns  now  first  take  a  glance  at  the  indications  contained  on 
that  subject  iu  the  Northern  Scriptures. 

Like  the  Hindoo  of  old,  tlie  Vana- worshipping  section  of  the 
Teutonic  race  adored  the  fertilizing  waters  which  come  down  from  the 
great  Ether  Ocean  of  the  Sky,  as  well  as  the  rippling  brooks  and  rivers 
and  the  tumultuou^i  waves  which  traverse  and  surround  the  earth,  II 
sounds  like  the  distant  echo  of  Himalayan  recollections  of  an  Aryan 
tribe  when,  in  the  first  Eddie  lay  of  Hclgi  the  Hundiug^ Slayer,  we 

read  that — 

It  was  in  days  of  yore,  wlieo  cagka  aang, 

HUff  Watrr*  ran  from  the  Urarenh/  UtlUt 

That  to  Hclgi,  the  ^reat  of  lieart, 

BorghJlJ  ^avo  birtli  in  BriiliiQd. 

In  the   same  song   we  meet   with   Ocgir's   (the  sea-god*s)    "  terrible 

daughter  who  the   chieftains'  ships    would  overwhelm  j'Moge the r  with 

^K  Ran,  the  destroying  sea-goddess  and  wife  of  Oegir.     The   ships  them- 

^»  selves  are  in  the  skald's  language  represented  as  prancing  steeds.     The 

tumultuous  wave  is  personified  under  the  image  of"Kolga's  sister,''  one 

of  the  daughters  of  those  Titanic  rulers  of  the  deep.      Oegir   and    Ran, 

and  their  race,  do  not,  however,  form  part  of  the  Van  a  circle  :   they  are 

^f  Thnrsar  or   Giant  origin — that  isj  they  are  personifications  of  the 

untutored  elementary  forces.     The  name  of  Oegir  signifies  '^  Terror." 

L  His  cognomen  lUer,  and  some  myths  eounected   with  him,  show  him 

H  -to  have  been  a  Ruler  of  Death  and  of  the  Nether  World ;  which  is 

®11  the  more  easily  to    be  understood  when    we  remember    that  one 

of  the  oldest  Aryan  words  for  sea  {mure ;  German,  Meer ;   Old  Eng- 

^h^    mere)   means  Death    or  Destruction, *     Ran's  name  denotes  the 

Bobbing   Goddess.     xVs  the    receiver  of  the  drowned,  she  becomes  a 

Titanic  reflex    or    counterpart  of  Hel,  the    Mistress    of    the    Nether 

kSo  much  for  these  elementary  Giant  figures  of  the  Sea. 

A  sweeter,  winsome  character  belongs  to  those  water-deities  whom 

"^^-e  know,   from   the  Edda,  to  have    been  of  the  Vaeuir  race.     They 

^^re  Niord,  the  Nercus  of  the    North,  whose  very    name  reminds    us 

^:^i  the  Greek  sea-god;    his  son    Freyr,    the    German  Fro— a  God  of 

^^eace.  Fertility,  and  Love ;  and  Niord's  daughter  Freyja,  the  Teutonic 

^m  *  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  mara  ■-  death  ;  Persian,  meru  =  desert.  The  Latin  fnon,  tlie  OW 
^orse  mordh^  German  Mord^  English  murder,  are  considered  to  be  of  the  same  rtiot, 
^neAning  "  dcatructioa."  Compare  **  The  Myths  of  the  Sea  and  The  liiver  of  Death,"  by 
C  F.  Keary,  in  the  Coktbmporary  Eevibw  for  October,  1879. 
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Venus,  Niord  was  tlie  kindly  ruler  of  the  navigable  sea,  a  fisher- 
maii^s  gofl  and  a  benevolent  deity  who  conferred  riches  upon  those 
that  appealed  to  him*  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  riches  he  can 
confer  arc  of  a  double  kind — ^namely,  landed  properly  as  well  as 
movables,*  Tfiis  detail  at  onee  brings  out  the  character  of  the  Vaenir 
as  protectors  of  Agncultnre,  as  deities  of  an  intermediate  realm  in 
which  Water  and  Land  touch  each  other.  Curiously  enough,  the 
Hindoo  also  had  the  idea  of  "  the  sea  containing  all  kinds  of  richegi/^t 
No  doubt  we  have  here  the  lingering  echo  of  an  ancient  cosmogony 
which  looks  upon  water  as  the  point  of  departure  of  all  things. 

Nitird,  w!io  in  sailor^s  fashion,  true  to  tlie  Aphrodisian  nature  of 
water-deities,  was  a  much-married  god,  had  most  probably  for  his  first 
consort  Nerthus  (formerly  misread  Hertha),  that  German  goddess  of 
whom  Tacitus:J:  reports  that  she  was  worshipped  in  common,  on  an 
island  of  the  sea,  by  the  Reiidiguians,  the  Axdones,  the  Angles,  the 
Varins  (Warings  ?),  the  Eudoses^  the  Suardones  (Swordmen?),  and  the 
Nuithons^ — German  tribes  from  whom,  we  may  say,  the  English  people 
have  sprung  in  the  main. 

Etymologi cully  the  names  of  Niord  and  Nerthus§  perhaps  point  to 
the  nourishing  character  of  both  water  and  earth.  To  join  Water  and 
Land  in  a  marital  union  of  deities,  is  certainly  a  suggestive  and  likely 
idea  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophical  meaning  of  a  Nature- 
worship  myth.  Poseidon,  too,  was  once  joined  to  Demeter,  whose 
name  signifies  the  Mother  Earth ;  and  his  stormy  or  violent  love-suit 
also  was  of  a  passing  kind,  even  as  the  union  between  Nitird  and 
Nerthus  must  have  been.  It  is  as  if  the  fertilizing  contact  of  the 
water  with  the  land,  and  the  foam  spurting  up  to  the  shore,  had 
been  contlensed,  in  the  Germanic  as  in  the  Hellenic  myth,  into  divine 
figures* 

Tlie  great  sanctuary  of  Nerthus  was  in  all  likelihood  in  the  present 
German  island  of  Riigen,  which  has  its  name  from  the  Rugians^  am 
eminently  Vana- worshipping  tribe. 

'*  On  an  island  of  the  sea" — Tacitus  says|| — *'  tliere  is  a  sacred  grove,  and  in 
it  there  stands  a  chariot,  covered  with  a  cloth.  Only  the  prieFt  is  allowed  to 
touch  it ;  he  perceives  when  the  Goddess  dwells  in  her  fane,  and  he  conducts 
her,  full  of  devotion »  on  her  chariot  which  i?  drawn  hy  heifers.  Then  hegins 
a  period  of  joyousness  and  festivity,  wherever  the  Goddess  condescends  to  make 
her  entry  and   to  reside.     Nobody  then  goes  to  war;  no  man  takes  np  arms; 


*  nyU?i^nnniflg.  23. 
I  "t  to  Crtfey  and  Mttr»liTnan*8  traoRlation  of  the  RilniAyana,   L,  4,  jx  82, 

.  40  :—  '* .  .  .  .  in  commune  Nerthum,  id  est  --  Terram  Matreiiv,  colnnt/*. 

ui  {•*Die  Lcidniwhe  Reliut       "      "        ^      "    '     '       --. -^    .u -  >  ntlcfti 

witi  tb«?rn  .lord,  with  whom  0'  ixtm 

goclu,  _    ...  ..J r  the  name  of  Hera.     He  pi „-...._         j..  l  .;  —        ^         iitAiw 

the  liaTth.     If  this  derivation  is  correct,  the  *•  N  '  sound  in  isuTd  nnd  Nertlm*,  as  well  u 
in  the  Xikudr,  Neck,  Nogcel  and  Nix  namea,  would  seem  to  me  to  indicjite  WAter  ;  *otliAl 
Nirirtl  (N  Jiird)  and  Nerthus  (NJerthns)  iiuglifc  iHnhfv|w  ho  word-forme  already  ground 
^tovi'fi  l»y  long  use,  in  which  Water  and  Earth  woula  he  combiued. 
II  (»rrm,,  40. 
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every  sword  is  hidden.  That  is  the  only  time  when  peace  and  (juiotness  are 
known  and  esteemed,  unt'd  the  priest  brings  hack  the  Goddess,  who  has  beea 
satiated  of  the  communication  with  mortals,  to  her  sanctuary.  There  the  chariot 
and  the  garment  and,  if  you  can  believe  it,  the  Goddess  herself  are  bathed  in  a 
sechided  lake.  The  alavea  who  have  served  on  the  occasion  are  at  onc^a 
swtdloweii  by  the  lake.  A  secret  awe  and  a  holy  darkness  surrounds  that  whieh, 
if  once  it  is  aeen,  entaib  deatli  upon  the  beholder/^ 


All  Eleuisinian  mystery  thus  enveloped  that  Germaa  Mother  Earth 
whose  sanctuary  was  in  an  ocean  island,  and  who  herself^  as  well  as  her 
chariotj  was  bathed  in  the  sea,  by  way  of  religious  ceremony.  Her  cow- 
drawn  car  reminds  us  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  older 
Greek  Earth-Goddess  Gaia  (Cow),  whose  name  has  close  affinity  with  the 
German  word  Gau  (in  Pranoonian  dialect,  Ofn)y  racaniug  country- 
district,  or  land.  The  land^  the  earth,  like  the  cloud  of  Heaven, 
was  to  primitive  races  the  nourishing  Cow,  Cow  imager  and  symbols, 
therefore,  abound  everywhere  in  early  times  ;  of  which  Dr,  Schliemann^s 
extraordinary  discoveries  arc  among  the  most  striking  proofs. 

The  mystery  surrounding  the  Nerthns  cult,  the  joyful  mirth  which 
accorapaoicd  its  great  annual  festival,  indicate  an  Aphroditcan  connection 
which  clearly  comes  out  iu  Niord^s  offspring,  Frcyr  and  Freyja  were 
deities  representing  Fertility  and  Love.  There  is,  to  my  knowdedge,  in 
the  mythology  of  nations^  no  more  impressive,  but  at  the  same  time  no 
more  wildly  passion-torn  poem,  representing  divine  amorous  adventure, 
than  the  Eddie  Song  of  Skirnir's  Journey,  in  which  Gerda,  herself 
^apparently  a  virgin  Earth-Goddess,  is  wooed  by  the  God  of  Love,  Frcyn 
^They  are  to  meet  after  nine  nights  (evidently  the  nine  wintry  months  of 
the  North,  during  which  the  earth  is  frost-bound),  when  she  will  receive 
the  sunny-faced  Frcyr  on  a  secluded  forest-path.  He  scarcely  can 
brook  the  length  of  this  delay.  "  Often,*'  he  says,  "  a  month  to  me 
has  seemed  less  than  half  a  night  of  longing/^ 

Undoubtedly,  the  difficulties  which  the  Vana  God  has  to  overcome  in 
regard  to  Gerda,  are  symbolical  of  the  long  "  love's  labour  "  which  the 
upper  Cloud-,  Water-,  and  Solar  World  has  to  use  in  order  to  iienetrate 
and  to  fertilize  the  benumbed  or  obstinate  soil  of  the  earth. 

The  German  Nerthus  cult  must  have  had  its  centre  in  theBaltic,  in  the 
same  way  that  Heligoland,  the  Holy  Island  iu  the  German  Ocean,  was  the 
sanctuary  of  Forscti,  or  Fossite,  the  Teutonic  God  of  Justice,  whose 
name  signitics  the  Fore-sitter,  or  presiding  judge.  Now,  in  Kiigen — so 
it  ia  reported  in  Grimm's  Folk  Tales — a  lake  exists,  called  the  Black  Lake, 
or  the  Burg  See,  Castle  Lake,  Near  it  is  a  mighty  earth  wall. 
Within  this  wall— the  tale  goes — in  olden  times  the  Devil  was 
worshipped ;  and  for  his  service  a  Virgin  w  as  kept.  When  he  was 
weary  of  the  Virgin,  the  priests  led  her  to  the  Black  Lake,  and  drowned 
her. 

Clearly,  this  is  the  later  Christianized  echo  of  the  old  heathen  worship 
recorded  bv  Tacitus. 
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The  Baltic  shores^  where  the  worship  of  Nerthus  was  prominentj  weic 
originally  inhabited  by  Suevian  tribes  who  only  later  wandered  rouA^ 
wards,  giving  Swabia  its  present  name,  Ptolemaeus  still  calls  the  Baltic  i 
the  Suevian  Sea.  Now  it  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  apparent  from 
various  vestiges, that  both  the  S  wabians  and  their  neighbours  the  Bavariaw 
— among  which  latter  there  is  a  strong  admixture  of  those  Rngiaas  vbo 
gave  liiigen  its  name — must  have  been  among  the  most  persistent  Yam 
worsluppers.  In  Swabian  folk-lore  we  meet  with  the  Wild  Iluutstnati^ 
who  replaced  Odin,  under  the  name  of  Neck ;  which  is  a  Nix  or  Water- 
Gad's  name.  This  Neck  has  a  stallion  that  '*  has  been  fetched  from 
the  sea :"  an  extraordinary  idea  for  an  inland-dwelling  people,  ad 
only  explainable  from  the  water  worsliip  to  which  the  Swabians  vem 
once  devoted,  when  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  On  their  part, 
the  Bavarians,  in  their  folk  tales,  speak  to  this  day  of  a  sea-old  vomaji 
(meer'aiies  Weiblein)^  or  woman  coeval  with  the  sea,  who  ou  a  two^ 
wheeled  chariot  every  year  drives  through  the  lands.  After  bcr 
procession  is  over,  the  chariot,  it  is  said,  is  fastened  in  the  l&ke 
with  a  golden  chain. 

How  very  much,  again,  like  the  report  of  Tacitus  ! 

Of  a  section  of  the  Sueviaas  the  same  Roman  writer  relates  ia» 
somewhat  obscure  manner,  that  they  sacrifice  to  Isis,  whose  symbol 
was  a  iibiirna,  or  light  boat.  The  boat  often  occurs  as  an  Aphroditm 
symbol,  which  would  fit  in  with  the  Nerthus  cult.  Of  the  Danubian 
Swabians  a  later  record  says  that  they  were  special  worshippers  of 
*^  Isis,"  the  Egyptian  Mother  Karth  to  whom  cows  were  sacred.  Tlib, 
too,  can  only  mean  that  they  worshipped,  as  their  chief  goddess,  a 
divine  being  which,  in  Roman  opinion,  bad  many  points  of  contact  with 
Isis  ;  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  true  of  Nerthus. 

Remarkably  enough,  a  Bavarian  chronicler  of  the  fifteeuth-centory 
speaks  of  a  mythical  personage^  '^  Frau  Eisen  '* — who  is  also  mentioned 
by  Fischart,  the  great  German  humorist  of  the  sixteenth-century— and 
in  whom  we  seem  to  recognise  an  ancient  Germanic  deity  whose  name 
could  easily  be  converted,  by  au  insufficiently  informed  Uoman  writcft 
into  "  Isis/'     This  is  all  the  more  probable  because  a  ^*  Fisherman  Ise" 
also  occurs  in  old  German  tales.     Of  Frau  Eisen  the  tale  M*ent  thiti 
after  the  death  of  her   father,   she   came  to   King   Schwab   (Sueviaici» 
Swabian),    teaching    him    many  kinds     of    arts,    chiefly   the   peacef^ 
occupations,  such  as  the  sowing  and  gi*inding  of  corn,  baking,  spinninS* 
sewing  and  weaving}  and  that,  therefore,  she  was  held  by  the  people  ^^ 
be   a    holy    woman.     "  Everything,"    says    Simrock,    "  points    to    tta*^ 
worship  of  a  maternal  goddess  who,  whilst  favouring  agriculture  an^ 
navigation,   and  being  a  protector  of  Love  and  Marriage,  was  apt 
teach  also  the  occupations  of  peace/' 

Thus  the  so-called  Isis  of  the  Sucviaus,  who  came  to  King   Sehwi 
as  Frau  Eisen,  may  well  have  been,  under  another   name,  the   Vaui 
Goddess  whom  the  Baltic  Suevians  once  adored ;  whose  consort  was  tb 
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fisherman's  god  Niunl ;  and  in  wliose  daughter,  Freiftj  all  tlic  qualities 
attributed  to  licr  exactly  recur. 


III. 

Araong  the  Vana  worshippers,  tlie  Diarriage  between  brother  and 
sister  was  once  allowed — a  custom  which  the  adlicreiits  of  the  Asa 
creed  spurned.  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that  tliis  reprehen- 
sible habit,  which  turns  np  in  classic  mythology  and  among  many 
primitive  races,  was  got  rid  of  among  the  heathen  Bavarians.  Kecte- 
siastical  history  of  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  furnishes  evidence  of 
the  difficulties  that  hail  to  be  overcome;  so  deeply  rooted  was  the 
popular  view  among  thnt  particular  tribe* 

Thia  custom  of  marriage  between  the  nearest  blood  relatives  secma  to 
rac  in  itself  a  })roof  of  the  liigher  age  of  the  Vana  creed,  as  compared 
with  the  Asa  religion.  And  as  old  systems  of  faith  die  hard,  we  fiud 
tliat  in  Sweden,  long  after  Odin  had  '*  tiirown  his  spear  over  all  the 
people^'* — ^that  is,  accomplished  the  triumph  of  his  own  doctrines  over 
the  A'ana  religion — Vana  woi'ship  nevertheless  still  remained  in  much 
force.  Hence  we  can  nnderstaud  that  the  marriage  between  brother 
and  sister  was  not  easy  to  eradicate  among  the  Bavarians,  who  in  a 
considerable  degree  had  sprung  from  Herulianj  Rugian,  Gothic  trilics 
that  once  dwelt  on  tlic  southern  and  northern  shores  of  tlie  Baltic. 
Down  to  the  eighth  century  that  Vanic  custom  practically  lingered 
among  the  Bavarians.  But  it  does  not  appear  amoEig  any  other 
German  tribes. 

Of  names  of  jiersons  and  places,  in  connection  with  this  older  creed, 
Uuitzmann  has  collected  a  considerable  numben  If  Asniund,  Aslaug, 
Oswald,  &c.,  point  to  the  Asa  religion — eveu  as  Christian,  Christopher, 
Christiieb  have  reference  to  the  Christian  creed — the  Vana  religion,  in 
the  same  way,  comes  up  in  the  old  German  male  names  Wanilo, 
Wanito,  Waning  (exactly  so  l^Veyr  was  called  in  the  Seandinaviau 
North;  meaning,  Vana  oflspring}.  Wanker,  Wanolf,  Wanpcrht,- 
Wanpald  (bold  like  a  Vana ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  geutlcticss  otherwise 
characterising  the  ^'acni^,  they  arc  called  *^  skilful  in  battle  ^'  in  ilui 
Eddat),  AnawaUr  Engihvan,  Eli  wan,  8:c.  Of  female  names,  there  arc 
Wanhcid,  Wanhild^  Wanita,  Wanpnrg,  &c.  Of  names  of  place!*, 
Wannenbaeh,  Wanimstorf,  Waodelhauscn,  Wiiunei^storf,  Wamprcehtc5>- 
dorf,  &c. 

In  Osuabruek,  in  uorth-wc&tcrn  Germany,  which  hns  its  name  (*' Asa 
Bridge  ^')  from  the  Asa  gods,  wg  come  upon  the  dcKignation  of 
February  as  Wannemoud,  Vana  Month — a  month  of  that  festivity  and 
joyousness  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Freia,  Fro,  and  Vana  worship  in. 
general.  In  the  Netherlands  we  hear  of  a  nocturnal  Queen  of  Ghostv 
Wannc-Thekla,  who  may  have  replaced  Freia  ]  for  Freia,  too,  was  not 


*  VolnaivA,  28, 


t  Ibid. 
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only  a  Water,  Sun,  and  Love  Goddess,  but  aUo  a  ruler  of  the  Dead  and 
a  Nocturnal  Ridere§8.* 

But  the  stronger  traces  of  the  Vana  religiou  have  beeu  preserved  on 
South  German  (Swabian  and  Bavarian)  soil.  The  tales  about  "  Frau 
Wana  ^'  and  the  "  Katzen-Wanen  '*  belong  to  this  circle  of  mythB. 

According  to  the  tale  current  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  of  Bavaria, 
the  Wanen  are  heathens  hailing  from  a  person  that  had  been  enchanted 
by  the  Evil  One  into  a  Wana,  or  tom-cat,  and  propagating  themselves 
by  intercourse  with  the  human  race.  Often,  these  Wanes  appear  in 
eat  shape.  If  a  Wane  is  recognised  as  such,  in  spite  of  his  human  form, 
and  addressed  by  his  name  as  "  Wana/'  or  "  Wanalusch,"  or  *'  Devil's 
Wana,"  he  at  once  changes  into  a  cat  and  flies  for  ever.  In  the 
Twelfth  Nights,  the  Wanes  hold  a  great  mystic  festival.  Altogether 
they  are  in  close  connection  ivith  the  witches.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Twelfth  Nights  were  the  time  when  the  Vauic  Freyr,  or  Fro, 
made  his  yearly  procession,  and  when  joyouancss  and  Yule  peace  were 
the  rule  everywhere. 

Why  shoukl,  however,  the  Wanes  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  of  Bavaria, 
who  are  described  as  heathens,  he  converted  into  cats  ? 

A  team  of  cats  drew  the  Vanic  Freyja  of  the  Northmen.  Among 
the  Scandinavians  and  among  the  Germans,  Freyja,  Frcia-Holda,  or 
Frau  Holle,  makes  the  weather.  Her  brother,  Freyr,  **'  rules  over  rain 
and  sunshine  and  all  growth  on  the  earth,  and  he  is  to  be  appealed  to 
for  fruitfulness  and  peaee/'t  Water  and  light,  rain  and  sun,  are  under 
the  auspices  of  the  divine  Vanic  pair  of  brother  and  sister.  Every 
ancient  cosmogony  seeks  to  explain  the  origin  of  things  from  its  own 
point  of  view,  though  different  cosmogonies  put  different  elements,  or 
forces  of  Nature,  into  the  foreground.  Now,  the  conception  of  the  Sun 
as  a  cat  is  one  that  may  be  traced  back  into  the  dimmest  antiquity* 

In  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  which  was  already  of  immense 
antiquity  at  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  Great  Cat  (*'  Mau**) 
is  mentioned,  which  in  an  ancient  gloss,  anterior  to  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
is  explained  as  the  symbol  of  the  Sun,  or  rather  as  the  Sun-God  him* 
self.  "  There  can  be  no  mistake/'  says  Af  *  P.  Lc  Page  Kcnouf,  "  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  animal,  for  the  picture  of  it  is  found  in  numberless 
copies  of  the  Kitual.^^  There  was  a  custom  among  the  Egyptians  to 
drive  away  the  Typhon,  the  representative  of  the  evil  forces  of  Nature — 
for  instance,  the  scorching  wind — by  means  of  a  rattle  adorned  with  a 
oat's  head.  The  sacredness  of  the  cat  among  the  dwellers  near  the 
Nile  is  well  known.  Every  museum  of  mummies  proves  it^  Buhastiap 
too,  the  daughter  of  that  Isis  which  resembled  our  Ncrthu5,  was 
represented  with  a  cat's  head. 

Now,  the  glowing  cat's  eye  typified  the  Sun,  or  also  the  Moon. 
Here    we    have    the   thread   of  poetical  or   mythological    connection 

*  Compare  the  Ycmn^r  Edd»  and  the  Hyudlft  SaD|p. 
t  *'Oyia'»  IncanUtiou /'  24. 
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between  the  cat  and  tbc  solar  or  luBar  goddesses,  and  the  crnploymcut 
of  those  symbols  of  beneficent  orbs  of  heaven  for  driving  away  evil 
forces  of  Nature.  As  the  sun  and  weather  deities  are  often,  at  the 
same  time^  erotic  deities,  a  donblc  connection  is  constituted.  This  ex- 
plains the  German  proverb,  "If'Vr  die  Kal;:€7i  gem  hai.hai  bvl  Ifeibern 
Gitick'*  and  other  sayings,  referring  to  marriage  in  connection  with 
cats^  to  whom  in  popular  belief  a  great  deal  of  amorousness  is  ascribed. 

Freyja's  team,  in  all  probabilityj  was  at  first  coraijoscd  of  lynxes, 
before  the  cat  had  been  introduced  into  the  North*  The  lyux  has  his 
name  from  the  light ;  his  sliining  eye,  therefore,  symbolized  the  sun. 
The  custom  in  northern  England  to  destroy  kittens  born  in  May  (the 
German  Wonne-mondj  or  Love  month,  originally  dedicated  to  Freia) 
because  it  is  supposed  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  attain  cathood  they 
irould  invariably  prove  *^  dirty  and  worthless/^  evidently  arises  from  au 
ancient  heathen  Germanic  view  ha\ing  been  converted  into  its  very 
opposite  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In  the  same  way, 
Friday — Freyja's  Day — is  in  many  parts  of  this  country  still  held  to 
be  an  unlucky ^day  for  marriage.  Yet,  in  some  districts;  Freyja's  day  is 
«till  recognized  as  the  best  day  for  marriage — especially  in  Scotland, 
where  according  to  the  Registrar-General,  nearly  a  half  of  all  the 
marriages  (namely,  43 '3  per  cent.)  arc  celebrated  on  that  day.* 

As  far  as  China — consequently  also  among  the  Turanian  raccs^ — we 
meet  w^th  the  eat  symbol  in  the  sense  of  a  weather  protection.  A 
wooden  cat  put  on  the  gable-end  of  the  roof  is  considered  to  keep 
watch  and  to  ward  oft*  unpropitious  influences. f  So  did  wooden  horses' 
heads — a  symbol  of  the  great  weather-god  Woden,  or  Odin — among  the 
Saxons  of  old.  On  the  homesteads  of  Westphalian  peasants  these  horse 
symbols  may  still  be  seen  to-day. 

Tims  there  are  connecting  links  to  be  found  with  the  Bavarian  tale 
of  the  Cat  Wanes  as  far  as  Africa  and  Asia.];  The  degeneration  of  the 
Bavarian  tale  from  the  old  A' ana  religion  which  once  battled  with  the 
Asa  religion,  is  apparent  at  a  fii^t  glance.  The  devilled,  dcmonialized 
Kat::en  IVancn  arose  in  the  same  way  as  the  helli&h  Wild  Chace,  or 
Wiilhende  Hcer,  arose  from  tlie  ghostly  nocturnal  cavalcade  of  Wodan, 
the  Leader  of  the  Dead,  into  Walhalla.  And  in  Austria  the  Wild  Chace 
is  still  led  by  Wote  or  Wode ;  in  Holstcin,  Mecklenburg,  and  Ponae- 
rauia  by  Wod  ;  in  Sweden  by  Oden  ! 

*  Report  of  the  liCgif^trar-Genernl,  nccximpfuiyiiig  the  C^nsiu  returns  for  1871' 

+  *'  I  oUt-lore  of  t'Liua,"  by  N,  B,  Denny  a* 

X  Tn  reply  to  my  qncstion  as  to  wboblier  vana^  in  the  aenac  of  ''water/'  is  io  Ij©  found  In 
Finnic^  ciui\e«e,  or  other  ao-callcd  Tiiraniati  langtiageB,  Mr.  Xjanin  Podhorszky,  tho  Magyar 
Ito^uiifi.  mid  conrajKHitliiig  member  of  tbo  Hmigarian  Academy  (aotlior  of  tho  '*  Etymolo- 
giscJUea  Worterbuch  der  Ma<£yari*icheu  Sprache,  genellscli  aua  chinefiiachen  Wurzeln  und 
Stammcu  crklart"),  aaya,  with  a  rufci-ence  to  Morrisons  **(Jbinese  Dictioaary,"  Part  II., 
that  tho  word-eigna  U  552  and  11586— both  toad,  If  an— mean  **cddy,"  and  *«a  Loliow 
curve  in  tlie  shore  where  the  water  forms  a  bay ;  a  »afo  place  for  boats  or  nhipi  to  anchor/' 
A  third  Biga,  which  is  read  Wan  and  Ydan^  also  means  *'  eddy"  or  whtrlpooL  The  state* 
iii«int  i^  8np(>orted  by  ^!r.  Fung  Yec,  of  the  Cbinefic  Legation  in  London.  In  the  second 
flRsay  I  hiive  ex|>rcs8ed  the  opinion  that  thia  concurrence  Detwcen  Aryan,  Ugriaa,  and  othvr 
lanj^iages,  may  be  explained  ou  onomatipoctic  groundi. 
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IT. 

If  Grimui,  in  sjjite  of  the  Vaua  custom  of  marriage  betire 
brother  Bird  sister,  refuses  believing  that  Niord  and  Nerthus,  wh 
names  are  of  such  siginficant  symphony,  were  blood  relations,  and  ii« 
for  their  issue  Freyr  and  Freyja,  whose  names  similarly  Lannoni» 
the  great  explorer  and  re-constrnctor  of  Teutonic  mythology  is,  ia 
opinion,  certainly  in  error  on  this  point, 

Loki's  bad  tongue  need  Bot  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  evidence i 
yetj  nothing  shows  tliat  he  said  mere  untruth  in  the  lay  of  Ocgir^il 
Banquet  (3(5)*  He  there  distinctly  charges  Nitird  with  being  tk 
father  of  Freyr  through  connection  with  Lis  own  sister*  Strangelrl 
enough,  the  name  of  the  consort  of  Nerthus  is  wanting  iu  Tacitus, 
the  Norse  sources,  the  name  of  the  niotltcr  of  Freyr  and  Freyja  ill 
similarly  wautiug.  It  is  as  if  the  Asa  religion  had  wished  to  draw  aI 
veil  over  an  occuiTcncc  which,  after  Xitird  had  come  with  his  ehildrml 
as  a  hostage  to  Asgartl,  formed  a  delicate  alJair  for  the  mixed  crecJ| 
which  now  arose — an  affair  as  little  to  be  touched  upon  as  possible. 

In  the  Eddaj  the  name  of  Nerthus  is  lost.  Altogether,  the  family  rela- 
tions of  Nitird  are  described  there  in  a  very  contradictory  manner,  Intbel 
Lay  of  Skirnir*8  Journey,  Skadi,  the  consort  of  Niord  since  his  receptioo] 
among   the  Aesir,  calls   Freyr   "  our  sou/'      No   doubt,  this   might 
interpreted  in   the   sense   of  Freyr   having  been   an   oflspring  from  &| 
previous  marriage.     In  the  Younger  Edda  it  is  said  that  Niiird  pre* I 
created  Freyr  and  Freyja,  after  Skadi  had  left  him.      But  no  mother 
is  mentioned.  ,  *  .  These  contradictions  seem  to  confirm  the  assertion* 
of  the   evil-ton gued    Loki,      Certain   it   is    that   Nitird,  when  he  wa* 
received  among  the  Aesir,  had  to  dissolve  a  previous  marriage  with  a 
sister;  such  a  bond  of  union  being  forbidden  iu  Asgard. 

If  Loki   could  be  believed,  Niord,  the  father,  nevertheless  coatinucd 

holding  the  same  views   and  following    kindred    practices  as   before.* 

But  when  we  eonsitk^r  that  at  the  great  divine  brawl  iu  the  banquet  Lall 

of  the  Sea-God  *Mhc  ale  served  itself  by  its  own  doing/'  that  the  iccti 

beaker  of  mead  incesi^antly  went  round  ;   and  that  Bragi,  the  patron  of 

the  bards,  drunk  with  ale,  was  on  the  point  of  rising  against  Loki,  whew 

Heimdallj  on  his  part,  attacked  with  these  wordis : — 

DniTjk  thou  art.  Loki !  Tliou  drauket  aw.iy  thy  wit*  t 

Why  itoHt  thf>u  not  leave  off,  Loki  ?  

For  ftninkcDncaa  makes  men  such  dolU 

That  thty  babble  nothing  but  drivel ; — 

if  we  consider  this  whole  discreditable  scene,  there  is  no  need  of  i 
lutely    judging    N lord's   moral    ideas   from   what   was    said   during* 
tremendous  a  row.      It  has  even  been  assumed    that  the  Kddic  poem  i 
question  is  a  later  Ch^istiani^ing  satire  upon  the  Aesir, 

At  all  event*^  the  marriage  between  the  (jiant^s  daughter,  Skadi,  in 
Niord    '^with   the   beautiful  fect/^   the    miich-married    and   some 

*  Oegir'i  Banquet,  33,  na 
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lippery  god,  who  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  marital  bond  with  a 

Katnan^s  eye^  did   not   turn  out   a  happy  one*     Skadi  means  Harm,* 

Scathing.     There  was  incompatibility  of  temper  or  tastes,  eventually 

leadiug  to  separation.     She  longed  for  her  father's  rocky  dwelling  in 

iThiuider  Home  (Thrymheim).    He  was  only  happy  in  his  uative  element* 

At  last  they   made    a  compromise,  stipulating   aa  alternate   sojourn  of 

nine  nights  in  the  mountains,    and   nine   in  Niord^s  place,   Noatuu — 

that  is,  the  Skipper's  Town,     But  the  arrangement  would  not  hold  good. 

When  the  Sea-God  came  hack  from  the  hills,  he  pitconsly  sang  : — 

I  am  weary  of  tbe  hiUs  ^  not  loog  was  I  there : 

Only  nine  nigh ta. 

The  howling  of  the  wolvca         Beemed  hideous  to  nic, 
Ai  Agninjt  the  aon^  of  the  swans, 

Skadi  answered  : — 

No  aleep  did  I  get,  at  the  shores  of  the  «ea, 

Through  the  t^h rill  cries  of  the  birds  ^ 
Then)  I  was  awakened  from  over  the  water. 

Every  mom  by  the  mew. 

At  last,  Skadi  went  hack,  probably  in  a  huff;,  to  her  father's  Gknt 
-stronghold.  Henceforth  Nitird  remained  in  Noatuo*  The  Wave  and 
the  Rock  cookl  not  agree.  They  clashed^  like  foes,  in  meeting  ;  there- 
fore, they  separated.  This  is,  iu  natural  philosophy,  the  meaning  of  the 
til-assorted  marriage,  or  impossible  uuion  between  the  Yanic  Water- 
God  and  the  Titan^s  daughter  from  the  thundery  wolfs-elough. 


From  the  Edda  we  ace  how  close  the  contest  had  been  between 
the  Water  Cult  and  the  Fire  Religion  ;  for,  after  tlie  compromise  had 
been  effected j  the  Aesir  also  had  to  give  one  from  their  own  circle  as  a 
hostage  to  the  dwellers  iu  Vana  Home.  This  was  Ilocnir,  the  brother 
of  Odin. 

The  trilogy  of  Gods  who,  in  the  Scandinavian  creed,  created  or  rather 
shaped,  tlie  first  human  pair— Ask  and  Embla  (Ash  and  Elm) — from 
iigurcs  standing  witli  wood-like  immobility  on  the  sea-shore,  into  whom 
Ihey  instilled  lifcj  was  composed  of  Odin,  Hoenir>  and  Lodur.  They 
represent  Air,  W^ater,  and  Fire.  Thus,  even  as  the  Yacnirsent  a  water- 
god  (Niord)t  to  Asgard,  so  the  Aesir  gave  a  similar  deity  (Hoeuir)  to 
Vana-heim;  the  hest  proof  how  great  a  significauee,  ia  cosmogooic 
philosophy,  was  attributed  to  Water  even  in  the  Asia  religion,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  compromise  before  alluded  to.  Of  Hocoir  we  read  in  the 
Song  of  the  Prophetess  that  it  was  he  who  gave  mind,  that  is,  power 
of  reasoning,  to  the  first  human  pair  j    whilst  Odin,  tlie  Euler  of  the  Air, 

!athcd  the  soul  into  them  ;  and  Lodur,J  the  God  of  the  Blazing  Flames, 


^ 


Compare  the  German  FrhmUa;  EngliBh,  icat  j  scathi?. 

i"  Niofd'n  and  Nereiia*  natriea  make  uii  think  ui  the  Greek  ¥aphf  and  vTjpit  «=  liquid,  wet ; 
iiaiieknt  and  Zend,  mira  and  i<i>a  —  wutur.  From  the  Pt^rsian,  Mallet  alsu  quotes  nrrlmmh 
r=  an  nquatic  man,  I  mention  this,  writhoiit  t^ving  up  the  previous  Biirmiae  thnt  id  the 
iDainet  of  Niord  and  Nerthus  there  i»,  poQsil»ly,  a  j  miction  of  words  coml>ining  Water  and 
£artb. 

Z  Comp.  German,  £«Ae,  and  hdtm. 
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gave  tlicm  life^  blood,  and  bloomiag  colour,     Tbe  Asic  Water-God  tlmil 
appears  as  i\w  source  of  human  leasoB.  I 

Creation  doctrine,  which  seek  in  water  the  origin  of  things,  %nM 
naturally  inclined  to  trace  from  the  same  source  the  inner  reason  of  till 
thiDgs  and  the  germ  of  all  beings  ;  in  other  words,  to  find  in  the  flood! 
the  well-head  of  wisdom,  the  spring  of  the  human  intellect,  the  deeper  I 
niulerstanding  of  the  All.  Such  views  wc  meet  with  among  the  HiDdool 
and  the  Greeks,  as  well  nn  among  the  Tcutous.  But  it  u  higUj  I 
remarkable  that  even  in  the  Asa  creed,  which  originally  took  Li^ht  of  | 
Fire  to  be  the  enlivening  beginning  of  things,  a  Water- God  is  looked  I 
upon  as  tbe  Maker  of  the  human  mind.  The  explanation,  I  believe,  is  I 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  powerful  influence,  or  taint,  which  tbe  Asi  I 
religion  received  from  the  Yana  Creed.  I 

In  Asgard^  the  children  of  the  water-god  Niord — Freyr  and  Frryja—  I 
soon  rose  to  the  highest  rank.  They  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  I 
twelve  upper  deities  who  symbolize  the  twelve  months,  or  the  zodiac;  | 
similar  to  the  twelve  chief  deities  of  the  Hindoo,  the  Assyrians^  the 
Egyptians,  the  Ktruseans,  and  the  Greeks.  So  high  was  the  position  of  | 
these  originally  Vanic  deities  in  the  Norse  Clond-Castle,  whither  they 
came,  at  first,  as  hostages  from  foes  of  the  Asa  creed,  that  Niord,  in 
answer  to  Loki's  nnmcntionablc  sneer  at  the  treatment  he  (Niurd)  hswl 
received  from  the  daughters  of  Hymir,  could  proudly  exclaim  : 

For  that  hami  I've  been  solaced,  since  I  was  sent 

From  iifiii  in  a  hostage  to  tho  GckIs, 
That  1 1  avfe  a  sou  whom  no  one  bates, 

Ami  ^vhu  is  held  to  be  th«  6rst  of  tbe  Aesir. 

And  Tyr,  the  Norse   Mars,    gives  witness    for   this    statement,  for  he 
•lys : — 


I'Yc) T  is  tbe  best  of  all  whora  tbo  Rainbow  Bridge 

Brarfl  ti  the  High  Hall, 

Nu  maid  he  makes  weep,  no  wife  of  mAQ  ; 

From  fctt<irs  he  frets  ail* 


d 


In  the  Icelandic  tc^tt :  "  Freifr  er  besir/'  So,  also,  in  the  song  of  PindET  ♦ 
"Water  is  the  best;''  or  ''the  source  of  all  thiugs/'  in  the  Homcri^^ 
epic*     These  sayings  are  bnt  later  echoes  of  Yedic  views. 

IIow  deeply  the  water-deities  influenced  the  daily  life  of  our  Northe^*^ 
kinsmen,  may  be  seen  from  one  of  the  strongest  oath«  once  io  use  ^^^ 
ScJandinavia   and  Iceland: — -'^  So  help   me    Freyr  and    Niiird,  and  ti*^ 
almighty  As  1^'  (Odin,  or  Thor).     Two  water-deities  are  here  put  in  t^ 
divine  trinity;  and  they  are  put  first  !    Certainly  a  sufficient  sign  th^' 
in  the  North,  the  A«a  creed  bad  been  powerfully  modified  by  theVe^^ 
religion.      In    the    same    way,    in  Roman    Catholicism,    the    Christi^^ 
doctriue  was  largely  mcdified  by  heathen  Roman  and  other  customsi  -^J 
well  as  by  (icrmanic  mythology;   the  image  of  the  Madonna  being  ^^ 
many  cases  a  transparent   transfiguration  of  Venus  or  Preia^      In  tl  --^ 
Asa  system  the  Vana  Gods  even  preserved  their  distinctive  names 

*  Oegir'a  Banquet,  35,  37. 
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many  of  their  qualities.  In  so  far,  the  Norse  creed  r2pre8eiit3  a  maltU 
coloured  mosaic,  to  which  Freyr  and  Frcyjii  contribute  some  of  the  most 
dazzling  hues. 

These  water-horn  deities  of  Love  not  only  remind  us  of  the  wave- 
born  Goddess  who  landed  in  Cyprus,  and  under  whose  feet  flowers 
sprouted  up,  whilst  the  exulting  earth  broke  forth  into  a  cry  of  rapt 
delight*  They  also  lead  our  thoughts  back  to  the  wave-risen  Indian  Cupid, 
Kama,  who  has  a  fish  on  a  red  gi'ound  for  his  symbol  ;  ''  and  to  those 
nymphs  beaming  with  youth  and  beauty  who  dwell  in  Indra's  Heaven, 
the  Apsaras — whieh  means,  they  who  *'  move  in  the  water"  {ap) — 
whose  countless  host.s  originally  represented  the  vapours  drawn  upwards 
to  the  sun  in  the  shape  of  silvery  cloudlets.  Similarly,  Frcyja's  figure, 
in  its  nature-myth  aspect,  probably  arose  at  first  from  such  delicate, 
snow^-white  formations  of  the  sky.  She  once  was  a  Cloud  Eideress  and 
a  Swan  Virgin — that  is,  a  silvery  cluud  sailing  along  like  a  swan.  As 
a  Leader  of  Valkyrs,  she  still  stood  at  tbe  head  of  a  host  of  Shield 
Maidens,  one  of  whom,  in  the  North,  was  called  Mist^ — a  name  pointing 
to  the  cloudy  vapours  of  the  sky. 

The  rain-giving  Air  Ocean  and  the  waters  of  the  earth  were^  aa 
already  remarked,  to  the  observing  mind  of  pritnitivc  races  no  contrasts. 
Hence  water-nymphs  dwell  in  tbe  Indian  Hcavcu,  even  as  Freyr  and 
Freyja,  together  with  their  father,  the  Teutonic  Neptune,  dwelt  high  up 
in  Astgard. 

Having  referred,  by  way  of  comparison,  to  the  countless  hosts  of  the 
blissful  Apsaras,  or  Naiads,  in  Indra'^s  Paradise,  whose  yearning  resembles 
that  of  the  Germanic  Nixes,  I  may  add  a  remark  about  the  much- 
dchatcd,  stiU  unsolved  question  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  N'eorxenaimng — that  is,  Paradise.  Other  forms  are  nerxena-, 
neirjcena-,  nercsa-,  neorcsna-varn/.  There  is  no  doubt  that  vang  means 
"field'*  or  "garden;*^  as  in  Folk-vanfj  (the  Garden  of  Folk  or  Men), 
the  heavenly  abode  of  Freyja.  In  Old  High  German,  Paradise  is 
rendered  by  wlinnigario,  or  wunnhamazfeki — ^that  is,  Garden  or  Field 
of  Joy;  or  by  zart-karto.  Garden  of  Delight.  Griram,t  therefore, 
thinks  that  neorxa  may  mean  "  joy,"  and  he  rejects  the  explanation  from 
ne-veofc^  which  would  make  Paradise  a  place  of  inactivity  or  laziness. 
For  my  part,  I  should  not  wonder  if  N eorscena-vang  had  an  etymological 
conneetiou  with  the  fairy  abode  of  the  Nix  race,  of  Niord'a  crew,  who, 
like  the  Apsaras,  originally  were  located  in  the  Cloud* Sea  above,  and 
who,  as  water*deities,  pre-eminently  represent,  like  the  Vaenir,  the 
feelings  of  love,  joy,  or  Wonne, 

In  this  way,  on  Teutonic  ground,  wc  come  upon  a  similar  idea 
as  in  Indian  mythology.  Remembering  the  materialistic  views  of  all 
primitive  races,  it  is  simple  enough  that  they  should  connect  the  life- 
giving   principle   with  a  "  wet  beginning  of  things" — that  the  Naiads, 

»    •*  Works  of  8ir  Willinm  JoueM,'*  xiii,.  p.  236* 
+  **  Deutiche  Grainmatilt,"  i.  268., 
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Of  Flosahi!dc3,  of  the  heavculy  waters  and  the  earth  beeame  Aphrodites, 
Kud  that  NiOrd's  son,  Freyr,  represented  the  fertility  of  Nature  and  of 
the  liuuian  race  by  a  well-known  symbol  in  the  temple  at  Ujisala. 


^1. 

Ill  Vedie,  Iranian^  Babylonian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  Germanic, 
15  nd  other  creation -tales.  Water  is  generally  mentioned  as  the  original 
element,  the  i^cncrative  fluid  ;  or,  in  enumerating  the  things  that  came 
out  of  the  Void,  Water  is  at  any  rate  i>Iaced  first.  The  clay4ablct 
found  by  Mr,  George  Smith  calls  Water  and  the  Sea  "  the  producing 
fuother  of  alT^  :* — 

I,  Whun  ubriv0  were  uot  raised  the  Heavens  : 
1!,  and  Vi^low  oti  thu  earth  a  jilaat  hocl  not  {:rown  tip  ; 
'I.  tlie  nbyu  aIiio  had  not  broken  open  their  Uoiindariies  : 
4.  The  chnos  (or  water}  Tiaioat  (the  Sea)  wnn  the  proJucin';;  mother  of  the  whole  of 

them, 
Ti,  Tho-^e  wiHera  at  the  bcjjpnnin^  wt^rt-  orduini'd  ;  hut 
If,  n  trro  li%d  ?iot  (jTowii,  a  Kower  had  cot  unftilded. 
7.   Wlitin  the  (jotLs  had  not  jsj^rung  up^  any  mw  ^f  them  ; 
H,  a  pliint  had  iii»t  gruwii,  jind  order  did  not  exi^t*  .  .  .  .* 

Here,  the  Water,  the  Sea,  in  again  the  biogenetic  beginniDg  of 
things.  In  Genesis,  too,  *'  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
Mutcrii/'  In  Solomon's  Temple,  there  vii\%  *' a  molten  sea,"  ten  cubits 
from  the  otic  brim  to  the  other — a  sea  which  stood  upon  twelve  oxen 
or  steers  ;  "  tlirec  looking  toward  the  North,  and  three  looking  toward 
tlie  West,  and  three  looking  toward  the  South,  and  three  looking 
toward  the  East :  and  the  sea  was  set  above  upon  them,  and  all  their 
Innder  parts  were  inward/^  Does  this  not  remind  us  of  t!ie  Germanic 
and  other  Watcr-Bulh  ?  And  is  not  the  duodecimal  number  that  of 
thj  zodiacal  deities  in  so  many  ancient  creeds? 

In  its  great  cosmogonic  lay  the  Edila  speaks  of  the  '^  sea  and  the 
waves*'  before  "  the  Earth  and  the  llcavcus  above."  It  would  be  easy 
*to  show  from  many  passages  of  old  creeds  and  philosophical  systenii*, 
that  everything  was  conceived  to  have  risen  from  an  original  flood,  and 
that  everything  moves  as  in  a  tlood.  The  flight  of  phenomena  is  con- 
taincd  in  the  saying  of  the  Hellenic  thinker :  *'  Everything  flows*' 
(Ilaj^ra  fxn)*  Such  a  notion  rapidly  leads  to  the  idea  that  in 
Water — in  spite,  or  rather  on  account^  of  its  mobility — the  true  essence 
of  the  Universe  is  to  be  founth 

The  ceaseless  movement  of  the  fluid  suggcsttd  to  early  man  some 
spiritual  quality.  The  never-resting  course  of  water;  its  babbling  and 
murmuring  as  a  well  and  a  brook  ;  its  often  changing,  but  always 
harmonic  voice,  whether  it  splashes  along  as  a  stream,  or  rushes  from 
the  steep  rock  wall,  or  resounds  and  roars  as  a  &ca-wavc— this  incessant 
aeries  of  animated  movements,  this  alwnys  varying  scale  of  attractive 
aounds^  was  conceived  to  be  a  quality  iudicating  a  soul  and  a  spirit. 

^  "The  ChjJdvan  Account  of  UctiOBta/'  by  («corj;(.*  »Smttli.     I  hav«  £oiiie  uthor  tranclA* 
tions  nf  the  abovi^  piiMagos  befure  mtj— for  ia»t*ncc,  that  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot ;  but  en  Ibo 

Miiuij  [i<.ii)t  ihty  tfgrtMV 
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Indeed,  Gischl  (wutcr'Spume)  and  Geist  (spirit,  or  mind)  arc,  in 
German,  of  close  linp^uislic  connect  ion. 

The  unrathomablc  flcpth  of  the  sea,  the  daik  origin  of  wells,  bad 
for  primitive  races  a  wciid  attraction*  With  astonishment  men  saw 
the  objects  of  Nature  reflected  in  water,  as  if  water  were  able  to  hold 
tlie  Universe.  The  infjniring  human  mind  sought  behind  »ueh 
mirrorin*^  a  solution  of  the  great  riddle  of  the  workL  In  the  Vn- 
knowablc  or  the  Unknown  an  uucanny  secret  is  always  supposed  to 
dwell  J  by  which  everything  might  be  explained,  if  ihe  veil  eoulil  only 
be  lifted*  The  mystery  of  Bcinsr»  the  explanation  of  the  totality  of  the 
phenomena,  were  therefore  sou'^ht  for  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  from 
which  everything  was  tliought  to  have  betiu  evolved ;  whence  each  form 
was  held  to  Lave  risen  ;  which  was  assumed  to  constitute  the  eye» 
of  tliC  world — namelVj  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and  into  which  everything 
receded  Ijy  way  of  reflection. 

Now,  if  water  contained  the  germa  of  all  development,  the  other  idea 
easily  suggested  itself,  that  in  the  fluid  the  Future,  the  things  to  come, 
were  to  be  fathomed  ;  and  thus  we  arc  led  at  once  to  the  conception  of 
prophetic  Water-Dei  ties*. 

There  are,  however,  sim]>lcr  points  of  view,  leading  to  tlie  same 
idea.  For  agricultural  nations  the  opening  of  the  sluices  of  heaven, 
and  the  flood -mark  tjf  rivers,  are  objects  of  continual  concern  and 
observation.  To  seafaring  tribes  the  va'^yitig  aspect  of  the  waves  points 
to  changes  in  the  weather,  which  may  bring  them  good  luck  or  de- 
struction. Kverywbere,  water  is  tliereforc  a  source  of  important  know- 
ledge, from  which  welfare  or  harm  depends.  From  this  to  worship 
there  is  but  a  step  among  priniitive  races. 


vu. 

The  Eddie  views,  strongly  marked  as  they  arc  with  a  character  of 
their  own,  in  many  ways  touch  upon  the  Greek  views. 

Okeanos^  who  locked  the  world  in  his  emlirace  as  with  a  girdle  of 
waves,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  rivers  and  brooks,  is  often 
described  aa  a  God  from  whom  all  life  and  all  created  things  have 
fiprung.  He  was  second  in  importance  only  to  Zeus.  The  notion  of 
water  being  the  source  of  knowledge  we  get  in  Proteus,  who  is  a  God 
of  prophecy.  Whoever  could  fetter  him  when  he  lay  asleep,  about 
noontide,  and  hinder  bim  from  escaping  in  the  various  forms  he  was 
able  to  assume,  got  as  his  reward  valuable  predictions  of  the  Future 
and  all  kinds  of  wise  rede.  Proteus'  daughter  is  the  omniscient 
Eidothca  ;  her  very  name  shows  her  deep  knowledge.  So  also  Glaukos, 
whom  Okeanos  had  rendered  immortal,  became  a  foreteller  of  the 
things  to  come,  after  having  entered  the  companionship  of  the  sea-gods. 
From  las  lips  flowed  infallible  oracles.  His  own  future  and  fate,  it  is 
true,  he  was  not  able  to  foresee  and  to  avert.  In  this  there  remained 
a  trace  of  his  farmer  human  status. 
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In  Nereus,  again,  we  come  upon  water  as  the  symbol  of  deep  knot*   I 
ledge.      Hesiocl  calls    him  '*  the  true,   unerring,  infallible    God."    to   | 
Nercas,  too,  the  power  of  divination  was   attributed.      His  wife  bcm  I 
the  signifieant  name  Doris  {the  Giver),  which  may  point  to  the  quality   ' 
of  the  sea  as  a  giver  of  food,  but  which  can  also   be  interpreted  in  the 
larger  cosmogonie  sense*     Again,  Thetisj  the  sea- goddess  and  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris,  api>ears  in   Homer  as   a  wise   deity.      In  Homer^ 
too,  Okeanos  is  called  tlie  father  of  all  beings  : — 

,   .  .  *  nay,  even  Okeanos'  potent  wavet^- 

Of  tliat  stream  wiiich  gave  birth  to  uU  and  power  of  living  * 

In  Soph  oldest  we  find  Pan,  tlie  God  of  Nature,  whose  name  signitic* 
the  Allj  called  the  "  sea-driven'^  deity  {'AAiVXay*:roe)^-as  if  the  Universe 
were  resting  on  the  Water  The  philosophy  of  Thales  describes  water 
as  the  essence  of  things.  Aristoteles  thinks  this  is  synonymous  wilh 
the  old  doctrine,  that  Okeanos  and  his  consort,  Thctys,  are  the  pro- 
creators  of  everything.  The  name  of  Thetys  is  explained  by  Platon  a» 
'*  the  flowing  water,*'  or  "  the  well/^  All  deities,  according  to  an 
Orphic  verse^i  arose  from  the  water.  The  Gods  swore  by  the  Styx,  v^ 
the  Oldest  and  the  ilost  Venerable. 

I  would  scarcely  have  entered  upon  these  illustrations,  were  it  not 
so  im usual  to  conceive  the  figures  of  the  Teutonic  Pantheon  ia  iho  m 
same  philosophical  sense.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  strongly- marked  diffcrcncips. 
between  Germanic  and  Greek  deities  and  views,  a  great  many  parallels 
could  be  drawn,  ivhich  sliow  the  systems  of  faith  of  the  two  kindred 
Aryan  races  to  have  been  bnilt  upon  a  similar  basis  of  thought  at  a 
time  when  Teutons  and  Hellenes  were  yet  more  closely  akin.J 

Yggdrasil,  the  great  Teutonic  World  Tree,  which  represents  the 
Universe,  stands  with  its  roots  near  three  wells  or  lakes,  one  of  whici 
evidently  symbolizes  the  very  source  of  all  Being.  On  one  of  tbe«e 
sheets  of  water  the  Norus,  or  Sisters  of  Fate,  dwell.  Of  them  it  ii»ii 
that  "  in  deep  foreknowledge  they  travel  over  the  Sea  of  Ages"  :— 


i 


They  laid  tho  lots ; 
To  tiie  Bons  of  men 


they  ruled  the  life, 
their  fate  foretolling,§ 


Another  Fountain  of  Knowledge  near  the  World   Tree    i^   Miniir'* 
Well.     In  it,  the  remembrance  of  all  things  past — the  remembrance  of 
the  Origin  of  the  WWldj  ay  of  the  Gods,  as  well  as  of  the  human  n^ 
—lies   hidden.     Odin  himself  once  went  to  Mimir   to   get   a   draugl^^ 
from  this  well  of  wisdom,  when  he  gave  one  of  his   eyes   in  pki  _ 
Therefore,  A lUFather  is  a  one-eyed  God.    The  one  eye  may  be  explain*^] 
as  the  sun-orb,  while  the  other  given  in    pledge   might  be   the   rooo* 
The  descent  of  one  of  the  divine  eyes  into  the  depths  of  the  water,  thc^ 
to  derive  wisdom,  shows,  however,  how  largely  a  doctrine  similar  to  tl»^ 
of  Thales  made  its  imprint  upon  the  Asa  creed.     Mimir^s  name  signift ' 

*   *'riias;*  xiv.  245.  f  '*  Ajax,"  703. 

X  I  wdl  diseiisa  on  ivtiotber  occaiion  the  recent  theories  of  Buggo  nad.  Bang,  wbioti, 
ever,  have  already  been  partly  disi>oaed  of  by  Mr,  Werner  Hahn, 
§  "  VafthrQdnismM/'  48. 
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remembrance,  or  stored-up  thought.  It  is  linguistically  of  the  same 
root  na  the  Greek  aud  Latin  words  racaniog  remembrance,*  The 
coHt^ctivc  lutfllcct  of  the  Uuiverse  is  assumed  to  be  resting  in  ^limir's 
Bourne, 

In  accordance  with  the  conception  of  water  as  tlie  element  out  of 
which  all  pliysinal  furms,  and  therefore  all  the  mind  embodied  in  them, 
has  been  develo[)€d,  the  Vana-Gods  are  pre-emincntlj  called  *' wise/' 
la  the  dark  rliapsodic  Unguage  of  Odiums  Raven  Si>ell-soDg — the  first 
verse  of  whicli  describes^  by  single  wordsj  the  character  of  the  dirine, 
serai-divine,  and  liumuu  circles  of  existence — the  Vana-Gods  are  repre- 
sented as  the  embodiment  of  knowledge  : — 


AU- Father  niles ; 

Iwul  ih  iiuuriahes; 
Tiiuinea  awfttt ', 


Alfs  uiuieratantl ; 
XorT(8  pirnnt  out ; 
mt;n  endure  ; 
Valkyra  yearn. 


Here,  Odin  is  described  as  the  highest  ruler;  the  Elfs  as  clever; 
the  Water- Deities  as  imbued  with  true  knowledge ;  the  Norns  as 
indicating  what  is  to  come ;  the  Iwidcs,  wlio  are  Dryads,  or  forest- 
nyraphsj  as  the  sap  of  tlie  world;  Mankind  as  destined  to  suflcring ; 
the  Giants,  the  chautic  forces  of  Nature,  as  waiting  for  another  victory 
over  the  Godi<,  that  is,  over  the  shapely  forms  of  Nature;  the  Battlo 
Virgins  as  eager  for  struggles  in  which  they  can  perform  their  function. 
Such  Eddie  saying'*  arc  nut  to  be  lightly  treated  in  reading.  In  a  few 
wordsj  tliC  puct  has  coudciised  whole  doctrines;  and  of  importance  it 
is  that  the  Nome  Water- Dei  ties,  in  one  of  their  chief  qualities^  are 
described  here  as  Sources  of  KnowledgCj  like  the  HcUenic  ones. 


VII 1, 

From  the  jouctioa  of  Fire  and  Water,  the  great  God  Ormusd  arose, 
according  to  tlic  Persian  creed.  From  the  junction  of  Ice  (Water) 
with  Fire,  Norse  mythology  assumes  the  world  to  have  arisen.  At 
least,  this  is  the  uotiuu  u  hich  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Edda> 
and  which  may  already  cfuitain  the  compromise  between  the  Neptuuistie 
and  the  Plutonic  theories  of  cosmogony  of  the  Vana  Creed  and  the 
Asa  Creed* 

The  first  form  which  arose,  in  the  Eddie  view,  out  of  the  combina- 
tion of  frozen  Water  an<l  Fire,  as  a  kind  of  elementary  Chaos,  wa* 
Ymir,  a  sea-giaut  and  auccstor  of  the  Germanic  Titans.  One  of  Im 
Burnames,  Brimir — -the  IJrimmiug  or  Surging  One — clearly  points  to 
his  connection  with  the  sea.      In  the  Song  of  the  Prophetess  (3)  it  i» 

said : — 

Once  was  the  age 
ThLTtj  was  nil  sand  ;  no  sea  ; 
Xu  L'[ii  th  tbure  was ; 
Uiity  3'awiiitig  aby&s. 

In  the  Younger  Eilda,  which  forma  an  excgetic  catechism  of  the  Asa 

*  Cump*  Mnem'ut^jne^  the  Latia  wieiaorin,  aTid  tlic  Aoglo-Saxon  nn^amor. 


when  Ytnir  lived : 
no  salty  wnve, 
nor  Hcikvena  above  — 
and  growth  nowhere. 
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creed,  the  passage  "  Once   was  the  age  whea   Yniir  lived/*  is  changed 
into    '*  when    all    was    not/'        Thia   is    evidently    a   later    Chri&tiii 
alteration,      Ymiiv  the   representative  of  the  Ahoriginal  Flood,  out  d 
whose  colossal  form  everything  was  shaped,  waa   said   to  be  the  father 
of  Oegir  (the  Oeean   deity )j  as  well    as   of  Logi    (tjie   Flame),  and  ol 
Kari  (the  \Vind).     In  this    threefold  Titanic  offspring  the  later  dirine 
trinity  of  Odin,  llocuir,  and  Lodur   is   already  foreshadowed  in  «)mc» 
what  grosser  form;    for  these  three    Gods  also    represent  the  Air  orj 
Wind,  the  Water,  and  the   FJame,  and   are   consequently  hut  an  Anc-j 
refinement  of  older  Thursic  or  Titanic  figures. 

The  idea   that   everything  had   come   from    the    Original    Flood,  la' 
worked  out  in  a  powerful   Eddie   talc  about   the  Killing  of  the  Giaut 
Ymir  by  the  Ases,  when  from  his  huge  body  they  made  the  world  :— 


Of  Ymir's  icsli 
Of  hia  Tblotxl  the  8c?a  ; 
Of  Lis  bones  the  hills  ; 
Of  hia  akuU  bhe  lleaireii. 


the  earth  was  formed  \ 
of  his  hair  the  trees; 


Of  hia  browa  the  bountiful  Aesir 

Shaped  Midgard  for  tbe  aotia  of  men  ; 
But  of  bia  brain  the  heavy  clouds 

All  have  lieen  created.* 

Water  (Oegir)^   Fire    (Logi),  Air   (Kari),  as   well  as  the  Earth,  hi^TB 
thus  all  come  out  from  the  Surging  Ymir. 

Midgard— in   the  German    Muspilli    Song    mittilaffart,   the  Middle 
Garden,  or  the  Earth — is  encircled,  according  to  the  Eddie  theory,  by 
the  great  World- Snake,  or  the  deep  aea,  even  as  Okeanos   cncompisies 
the  world.    The  deity  which  among  the  Norsemen  presides  over  the »» 
in  its  dangerous,  destructive  quality,  is  Oegir,  or  Aegir ;  that  is,  Tenor 
Grimm  considers  it  to  be   of  the  same  root  as  Okeanos,  and  attributes 
to  the  latter  name  a  similar  meaning.      In   harmony  with  this,  Ocgif'^    ■ 
consort  is  called  Ran — the   Robber,     Among   the   three   Giants  whom   I 
the  German  hero  Difetrich   (who  has  been  substituted  for  Wodan)  did  I 
vanquish,  Ecke  has  been  explained  as  Ocgir,  whilst  Fasolt  and  Ebenrot  i 
are  interpreted  as  the  Air  and  the  Fire  :  so  that  in  the  German  heto* 
talc  the  old  Thursic  and  Asic  trinities  would  again  be  reflected. 

Oegir's  name  yet  lingers  among  English  boatmen.  They  use  it  *^* 
a  suddenly  swelling  rivcr'tidc.  **  Now  to  this  day  *^— -Mr.  Carlyle  s^^^ 
— '•  on  our  river  Trent,  as  I  learn,  the  Nottingham  bargemen,  wl*  ^ 
the  river  is  in  a  certain  flooded  state  (a  kind  of  backwater  or  eddyi^ 
swirl  it  has,  yctj  dangerous  to  them),  call  it  Eager.  They  cry  out  .-^ 
'  Have  a  care  !  there  is  tlie  Eager  coming  !  '  Curious,  that  word  su---' 
viving,  like  a  submerged  world !  The  oldest  Nottingham  hargemi 
had  believed  in  the  god  Aegir. ^^ 

Under  the   name   of  Gymir,  the   stormy  sea-god  is  a  Ruler  of  t 
Dead.     A  sea-god  naturally  is  so,  owing  to  the  mmy  victims  he  exaci 

*   '^  Grlinniam&i;"  40,  11. 
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No  wonder,  the  very  word  wliich  in  many  Aryan  laoguages  means  the 
Bca,  is  expressive  of  death  and  destruction. 

In  Greek  mythalogy,  we  find  a  golden  palace,  at  the  bottom  of  the- 
sea,  assigned  to  Triton,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  who  is  hut  a  rcjavenatect 
Okeanos.  In  the  same  way,  Oegir  dwells  in  a  Hali  where  **  shining 
gold  serves  for  burning  light/'  Of  Greiidel,  too,  the  monstrous  water- 
giant  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cpie,  it  was  said  that  he  dwelt  in  an  abysmal 
hall,  dimly  lit  from  the  treasures  gathered  below.*  GrcTidcl  is  the 
Grinder.  He  and  Ins  muthcr,  the  primeval  Sea-woman,  the  Gnashing 
She-Wolf  {merevift  brimvjjif),  are  destructive  demons.  They,  no 
doubt,  represent  the  grinding  and  gnashing  waves  which  in  spring 
devastate  the  flat  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  where  within  historical 
times  numerous  Frisian  islands  have  gone  down  before  the  howling 
storm -flood. 

May  we  not  assume  that  the  phosphorescence  of  the  waves,  which  h 
ofteo  to  be  seen  in  such  splendid  colour  on  the  billow-crests  of  the 
German  Ocean,  gave  rise  among  our  forcfathcrtij  as  among  the  Greeks, 
to  the  idea  of  a  gold-lit,  gold-hoarding  Hall  below  the  sea?  Of  the 
deep  natural  connection  between  Water  atid  Fire,  between  the  Cloud- 
Sea  and  the  lightning  that  darts  fortli  fmm  it,  I  have  already  spoken. 
To  conceive  the  fiery  shimmer  of  the  sea  as  the  reflection  of  a  divine 
palace  and  of  its  glistening  treasure,  wag  an  obvious  poetical  thought. 

When  we  hear  of  tlic  same  tale  of  a  golden  hoard  in  connection  with 
a  stream,  like  the  Uhine,  poetry  in  this  case  becomes  mixed  with 
reality.  To  this  day,  the  Rhine  carries  gold  with  it  in  its  river-sand ; 
of  old,  this  was  the  case  in  a  much  higher  degree.  The  Edda  is  full  of 
German,  and  raorc  especially  of  Rhenish,  recollections.  No  wonder  even 
the  necklace  of  Freyja  (called  Brisinga  Men)\  should  be  explained 
as  dating  from  the  Brcisgau,  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Again,  a  golden 
treasure,  called  Brosinga  Maii\  is  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic 
— one  of  those  Homeric  Songs  of  the  Germans,  as  Simrock  calls  them, 
which  the  Germanic  race  has  but  too  much  neglected.  In  the  Eddie 
Lay  of  Volundur  (Way land) — which  clearly  drawn  upon  German 
sources — the  wizard-smith  who  has  been  transported  to  the  North  as  a 
captive  of  King  Nidudr,  in  Sweden,  breaks  out  into  a  curious  plaint : — 

No  gold  waR  here  as  on  Granra  path ; 

Far  is  tbin  land  truin  the  hilla  of  tbe  Rhiiie.t 
More  of  truufiurt;!}  miglit  we  have 

When  H:ircly  uricti  we  a&t  at  home. 

*  Beowulf,   *'Th©Sea  HiilJ,"  45.  f  "Gylfapnntng/*  STn 

J  Simrock  points  out  that  the  Klii'uiHh  homestead  of  VoJumJtir,  or  Wiehind,  i«  ieatifietll 
to  hy  Oalofred  of  Monmouth,  wlio  phiCfH  him  in  the  Siegen  country  {in  urbe  Sifftni)^  which 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages  was  fainoun  for  fjreat  art  in  uietah  I  think  the  German  Siegen^ 
Town  18  refletrted  in  the  Sltwarstadr  of  t  >e  Eddie  Lay.  drani's  path  I  read  as  a  poetical 
figure  for  the  Rhine.  Graui  (**  He  with  the  Mane")  is  cine  of  tbe  appt  11  dions  of  (.Idin  ;  a 
hor«e  of  Odin  also  is  callid  (iiatii ;  and  V\q  God  himself  vihs  jifohably  once  worBhip|^>ed 
under  the  horse  lymbjl.  As  a  liver-god  he  ridts  a  water-horse,  or  he  is  the  water-horse 
bimielf  ;  hence  Grani's  Path  —  the  Rhine.  The  Granikos,  or  Granik  rive*,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  a  Thrakian  (Geimaoio)  race  dwelt^  S3cms  to  tnetohave  its  name  from  Grani  =  Cktiia,. 
or  Wodan. 
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To  tliosc  \i'ho  lightly  declare,  without  ever  having  gone  to  the  «ouiffli» 
that  the  Edda  has  oothiDg  to  do  with  the  German  cycle  of  navths,tJi 
Eddie  ^Vayland  Song  may  be  particularly  recommended,  together  «itl 
the  Sigurd  Songs. 


IX. 

Tliere  are  primeval  ice-rivers,  aud  Rivers  of  Death,  in  Kors? 
mythology,  reminding  us  of  tlic  ghostly  streams  of  classic  crccdi. 
Perhaps  Wate,  the  sea-giant,  whose  name  refers  to  the  wadiog  of 
rivers,  was  once  a  Teutonic  Charou.  When  Wate  carries  Wieland  om 
the  water,  the  counterpart  of  this  myth  is  to  he  found  in  Greek  mTtlio- 
logy,  as  well  as  in  the  Krishna  and  Christopliorus  tale. 

There  is  a  Germanic  Water  Hell,  callcil  Nastrand,  or  Shore  of  the 
Dead,  in  tlie  great  Eddie  Lay  of  the  Creation  and  Downfall  of  tb 
World.  With  Weinhold  I  formerly  looked  upon  this  as,  postlWy,  i 
Christianizing  interpolation.  Of  late  I  have,  however,  been  struck  k 
a  curious  coincidence  from  the  Indian  creed.  Yaruna,  the  Indiui 
God  of  the  W^aters,  is  represented  as  a  punishing  ddty  with  tkc 
scourge ;  holding  for  ages,  in  the  depths  of  the  flood,  the  fettered 
«ouls  of  the  mau-sworn — which  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  Vdlu^ 
(40,42,4^3). 

Many  colossal  sea-  and  rivcr-gianta  rise  up  in  the  Northern  myths; 
quite  in  accordance   with  a  country   surrounded  by  a  ragiug  sea,  aud 
distinguished  by  powerful  waterfalls  aud   dangerous    rivers.      One  of 
these  giantsj  AVid-Blindi,    sends  whales   into   tlic   high    seas,  who  m 
called  his  boars.      Then  there  is  Starkatlr,  to  whom    eight  giant  hand« 
are  attributed  :    they  are  as  many  streams.    The  God  of  Thunder  huul 
to  throw  him  from  the  rock  :   it  is   the  image  of  a  river  careering  witb 
thundcr-likc  noise,  as  a  waterfall,  over  the  hill-side.     Starkadr  struggles 
with  Hcrgrim,     It  is  the  meeting  of  two  water-courses;  and  it  waasaid 
that  the    one  that   had   been    vanquished  was  forced   to  yield   up  hi** 
treasures.     The  bride   about  whom  Starkadr  and    H  erg  rim  contend,  ^ 
explained  as  the  beautiful,  shining  cascade  which  is  formed  through  t^ 
apparent  struggle  of  the  two  river-giants.     All  through  these  northe*^ 
myths  wc  perceive  the  same  thoughtful  imagery  as  in  the  Greek  on^^ 
There  is  an  almost  endless  circle  of  Teutonic  watcr-dcities,  Ncrei^^' 
Naiadsj  or  mermaids  ;    Nixes,  male  aud  female ;   and  other  sprites  c( 
iiected  with  sea,  river,  and  lake.     The  multifariousness  of  these  figu 
that  move  iu  the  Gemaanic  waters,  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Indii 
Nymphs  of  Heaven,  whose  charms  and  beauty  are  of  a  Nix-like  characte:^ 
whilst  the  facility  of  changing  their  forms  shows  a  Protean  affinity,  befit^ 
ting  the  changeability  of  the  tluid. 

In  German  folk-lore  we  hear  of   a  water-born  twin  jmir^  a   kind 
Dioscuri   of  the  Wa%cs,  whose   various   names   always  point  to  boomi 
and  flood,  whether  these  names  are  true  German  ones — like  Bruonen 
hold  and  lirunnenstark,  or   whether  thev  have  been   Christianized  into** 


! 
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fater-Paul   and  Water-Peter*     These  twin  brothers  look  like   dimi- 
shell  forms  of  Indra,  who  is  called  '^  the  water-boru/'  or  the  ''  Sou  of 
he  Water ;"  and  of  Trita,  who  in   his    cognomen    **  Aptya,"  shows  his 
[origin    from    the  water.     Indian,   Hellenic,  and  Teutonic  tales  exhibit 
aa  especially  close  affinity  in  these  water-myths. 

'      Our  own  old  hero-sagas  and  tales  ahonnd  with   wild   mermaids,  sca- 

I  wonders,  lake  virgins,  Metr-minnen   and  M/ihinchtn,  and  similar   figures 

with  nntranslateable   names.      The   Gudmu    epic   and   the    Nibelungcn 

[•Song  speak  of  sneh  forms  in  sea  and  river.      In   the  Nibeliingen  Song 

they  eomc  np   from   the    Danube   as    soothsaying   wo  men ,  bearing  the 

bellicose  names  of  SigUnt  and  Hadburc  ;   and  their  utterances  to  Hagcn 

are  of  a  prophetic  kind.      The  old  power  of  foreknowledge  belonging  to 

the  Germanic  water*deities  has  not  forsaken  them. 

So  late  is  an  old  creation  theory  which  sought  tlie  source,  the  evolu- 
tion and  the  connection  of  things^ — therefore^  the  World-Intellect — in  the 
^ater,  re-echoed  in  the  Christianized  Nibclungen  epic  whose  heathen 
Contents,  brought  from  Germany  to  the  Scandinaviau  North,  are  pre- 
iservcd  in  the  Sigurd,  Fafnir,  Brynhild,  Gndrun,  Oddran,  Atli,  and  Ham- 
<lir  SoDgs  of  the  Eilda. 


The  concordance  between  the  Germanic,  the  Greek,  and  the  Indian 
myths  also  extends  to  the  erotic  character  of  the  water-deities. 

Even  as  Aphrodite  rose  from  the  waves ;  even  as  Lakshmi  Sri,  the 
Indian  Goddess  of  Bcantv  and  Good  Fortune,  ascended  from  the  Milkv 
Ocean  :  so  Freyja  was  the  daughter  of  the  Sea- God  ;  so  her  more 
motherly  counterpart,  Frigg,  dwelt  in  the  Water  Hall — and  so,  too, 
Freia-llolda,  among  the  Germans,  resident  in  a  lake,  or  bourne,  as 
guardian  goddess  of  the  souls  of  the  Unborn,  in  a  flowery,  fragrant 
meadow  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  water,*  If  the  *'  wave-born 
Goddess  "  is  spoken  of,  almost  every  one  thinks  only  of  the  Hellenic 
deity.  But  how  strangely  reads  the  following  passage  from  the  Vislinu 
Purana  : — 

*'  Sitting  on  a  lotos-flower  ia  full  bloum,  and  holding  a  water-ldy  in  the 
hand,  tlicre  rose  from  the  waves  the  Goddess  Sri,  resplendent  with  beauty. 
Transported  with  delight,  the  Great  Sages  intoned  the  hymn  of  pniise  dedicated 
to  her.  The  singers  of  Heaven  sang^  and  the  Water  Virgins  danced  before  her, 
G:ing:i  and  the  other  sacred  streams  attended  upon  her,  when  bathing.  ,  •  ,  . 
Thui  bathed,  dressed,  and  adorned,  the  Goddess,  before  all  the  CeleetialSi  threw 
herself  upon  the  breast  of  llari;  and  leaning  her  head  on  him,  she  directed  her 
;;!ance  upon  the  DiMties,  who  by  her  aspect  were  inspired  with  delight.  And 
Indra,  the  Ruler  of  the  Gods,  praised  and  extolled  her/' 

These  details  about  the  Indian  Goddess  of  Beauty  are,  no  donbt, 
ix>utaincd  in  a  poem  of  comparatively  later  date.f  But  the  general 
Uarmony  with  the  Greek  myth  remains  not  less  remarkable  than  the 

'  -  ♦  Th«  '*  beantifQl,  sunlit  meadow^  with  many  thotift-iadB  pf  flowers/*  lying  at  the  bottom 
ot  a  bou roe,  still  appears  in  the  tale  of  Frau  HoUe;  aee  Grimm's  ^*  KiboW-  uud  fiaua- 
marcheD/'  24. 
+  8ee  Laoaeaa  ^'  Indiache  Alterthtimer/'  i.  786. 
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rontant  of  the  ancient  Krishna  talc^  and  of  the  myths  which  were  woven 
round  Buddha's  name^  with  some  striking  points  of  the  Christian  le^^ 
The  worship  of  Freia  was  overcome  anion f^  our  forefather*  irith  tlie 
greatest  ditticulty.      The  Roman  Church  only  mastered  it  by  the  *a:nc 
tactics  which  it  employed  in  Italy  against  the  Venus  cult — namely. more 
by  a  change  of  name  than  by  real  abolition.      AVheu   the  knowledge  of 
tlie  chnssie  literature  had  somewhat  spread   in  (iermany,  the  Teutoaie 
'*  Vana  "  Goddes^s,  so  far  as  her  figure  was  still  preserved  in  folk-lure 
M'ithoiit   a    Christianizing  change,   became   converted    by   a  misooder- 
standing,  or  by  an  easily  explainable  transition  in  the  sound  of  irorrls, 
into    '*  Venus. '^      Hence    the    many    Venus    ^Mountains   and  similarly 
named  hills  in  Oermany,  whose  lieathen  Teutouie   origin   may  here  be 
jshown  by  a  few  proofs.      Those  who  would  simply  derive  these  "  Venus  '* 
names  from  mediDcval  classic  erudition,  arc  certainly  mistaken. 
On  the  myth  of  the  Knight  Tanhauser^  Dr.  J.  G.  Th.Gracssc  writes': 

**  h   is   tnH\  Vtintis  Mountains  are   in  1>g   fmujd  iilsa  elsewheri?.     TUu?^  il*M 
name  is  borne  in  Swubia  by  a  high  hill  neur  \Vald<ee,  and  another  nt'iir  Uilj*iiiv?n, 
not  far  from  Freiburg.  Nay,  even  in  Siixony  iIm  r<*  ik  a  villjige,  called  VenusbcrirJ 
nt  two  honrs'  diBtaace  from  Walkenstein,  but  whit-h  iu  chrcjiiicleH  U  libu  cafli 
Fengsfjergt  Fensberg^  Fennigsl>crgk,  or   Foioi^sLergk.     It  is»  hoM'fVcr,  rpaiark.- 
able  thut   (here  is  a  tale  curieiit  in  ihiit  vilkigo  to  ihLs  eflecl,  that  of  vorc  n^ 
aerviug  inna  would   renmia   there    in    service   unlej*s  it  was  allowed,  or  at  k-a 
condoned  to  him,  to  live  in  close   reltitionR   \\\x\\  the  female  servantsw     <Jfare«»l 
worship  of  this  heutlien  Goddess   nothing   is  known  iu  Thnringia  or  Saxony^ ^1 
except  that  the  tale  siys,  that  where^  at  Biidissiii,  the  Ortenburg  (a  Oi5ile)no^ 
stands,  fornjcrly  a  heiitht*n   temple  had   been   in  exis^tence,  and  tl<;it  ii.  it  ihcr« 
was  the  pt^itui;  ul"«  hcantifn!  icoman^  with  a  mtpt/e  tjarUind  round  her  (fOtfi/ aud  a 
rose   in   ht^r   motilh»  ci  bvmimf  tmrit   on  her  tht\9t  ;  i^tatuHng   on  tt   litik  t:harhi^ 
which  was  drawn  l>y  two  swans.     But  every i^hinir.  they  i^ay,  was  destroy fd  when 
llic   CaBtJr  WH3  builL     IS'tvenheless,  wriuTi^   and   poets  of  the  funrltentlj  and 
filtpenth  century  often  mention  liie  Venu.s-Berg,     Thus,  Geiler  von  Keysergbrr;g 
in   the    Omeus   (*i*i),  relntes  that   the    witrhtt*  ride  into   ihe  Feiui^  Mountoin. 
Hermann  von   Sachsenheim,  in  the  il/y/iV  (1  jr»0)^  and  tlie  much  oloer  Ni^llicf- 
lanciish  poem  of  Miirgarcthe  von  Linibtrrg^(KJo7)*  as  w<4l  us  Johaiuu-s   Kider,  in 
the  Fonnkarius  (1440j,  mention  that  hillJ' 

These  statements  appear  to  me  highly  significant,  when  compariHg 
them  with  a  report  of  the  Welsh  archdeacon  Giraldus  dc  Barrii  who 
wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  on  the  temple  service  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Goddess  of  Love*  In  his  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons/'  Mr.  Sliaroa 
Turner,  quoting  Giraldus,  says  : — *'  A  Saxon  \'cnus  ;  she  is  exhibited 
as  standing  naked  in  a  car^  with  myrtle  round  htr  head ;  a  ii^hied  iorf^ 
in  her  Iremij  and  the  figure  of  the  world  in  her  right  hand.  But  thi.^ 
description  implies  too  mnch  refinement  in  its  allusions,  and  tk 
authority  is  not  dccisive/^t 

Had   Mr,  Sharon   Turner  known  the   above   quoted  folk-tale  frcflJ 

*  **T>ie  8ape  vom  Kitter  TdDbUuser,"  voa  Dr.  J,  1».  Th.  Gracssae*  Dresdeu  xind  L«p*>|* 
1 84li      ( Kkhard  Wannir  gewidiiiet.  > 

t  **Tlie  lliatory  uf  Ibe  Aij^lo  Snxona,''  by  Slioron  Turner,  vol.  I,  p.  I9L— l!)Tal<lo* 
WonB.  Mob.  p.  lU. 
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Saxony,  he  might  have  passed  a  difTereat  judgoient.  The  coQcordance 
between  the  two  deacriptiona  is  extraordinary.  In  a  literary  sense  it 
cannot  be  ei^ plained ;  consequently,  the  description  made  in  England 
700  years  ago,  and  the  German  tradition^  must  have  had  a  common  fact 
for  their  basis.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  usually  too  much  accustomed  to 
put  aside  the  tales  of  our  own  race  as  mere  misty  creations  of  fancy, 
^without  trying  to  find  nut  the  historical  kernel  that  may  sometimes  be 
fcontained  in  them.  On  the  other  hand^  when  wc  hear  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Venus,  we  easily  consider  such  a  statement  as  mere  invention, 
because  the  noble  Venus  figures  of  classic  sculptors  arc  before  our 
mind's  eye,  and  our  own  rude  forebears  could  not  possibly  bring  forth 
such  a  thing. 

Yet,  one  need  only  look  at  the  grotesque  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth 
statuettes  which  have  been  found  so  numerously  in  Cyprus,  and  which 
must  be  regarded  as  first  attempts,  and  as  predecessors,  of  the  later 
sublime  sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  understand  that,  after  all, 
there  may  have  been  a  statuary  representation  of  the  Saxou  Venus 
(Vana-dis,  or  Freia)  with  various  symbols,  without  its  artistic  execution 
being  of  the  slightest  value. 

At  CypruSj  Aphrodite  rose  from  the  waves.  Cyprus  had  Phocnikian, 
Semitic,  settlements  before  the  Ilellenes  arrived  there.  The  Amathusian 
name  of  Aphrodite  poiuts  to  a  Cyprian  Hamath  corresponding  to  the 
Ilamath  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Phocoikians  dwelt* 
In  the  same  way,  the  names  of  towns  and  villages  of  northern  Germany 
have  been  carried  to  England  by  the  Frisians,  the  Saxons,  the 
Angles;  from  England  they  were  carried  to  America,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  Phoeniko-Cyprian  Ashtoreth  worship,  mixed  with 
original  Greek  ideas,  gradually  became  refined  into  an  Aphroditean 
cult."**"  But  the  very  origin  of  the  Goddess  from  the  aea-foam  is, 
according  to  Hcsiod,  as  grossly  materialistic  a  conception  as  possible, 

Now%  who  can  say  whether,  in  grey  antiquity,  refining  induences 
from  abroad  did  not  penetrate  among  our  forefathers,  which  had  an  effect 
upon  the  mythology  or  the  temple-service  of  this  or  that  tribe?  Do 
we  not  know,to-day,  of  ancient  Etruscan  and  Phoenikian  trade  connections 
wliich  existed,  by  sea  and  land,  with  German  tribes — tire  connections 
by  land  having  only  recently,  and  niost  unexpectedly,  been  proved 
throiigh  excavations  ?  May  there  not  be  a  grain  of  truth  even  in  the 
alleged  vestiges  of  Greek  influence  in  north- western  and  southern 
Germany,  of  which  Tacitus  speaks  in  a  semi-mythical  manner? 
Ulysses — he  relates  in  the  Gennanin^wm  said,  on  his  long  and 
fabulous  voyage,  to  have  been  cast  into  the  Northern  Ocean ;  the 
foundation  of  a  town  in  Germany  was  attributed  to  him ;  an  altar 
dedicated  to  him  had  stood  there  of  old.  if  ay  not,  under  cover  of  this 
fable^  the  fact  of  Greek  seamen  having  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the 

^  Ctmipare  aUo  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Sayce,  to  nvhicb  Dr,  SckUemann  refers  in  Lis  newest 
Autl  mo&t  exceUvnt  work^  *'liit»|"  p.  125. 
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German  Ocean  lie  liidden  ?  And  if  Tacitus  speaks  of  tomb-UUt  mJ 
otlicr  monuments  with  Greek  inscriptions  e^tisting  on  the  bouoduj 
between  Germany  and  Raetia  :  is  there  not  a  veiy  great  dcil  A 
probability  in  this  statement  ? 

At  any  rate,  the  image  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  VenuSj  of  wiota 
Giraldus  epcaksj  has  its  confirraatoTy  coonterpart  in  the  Saxon  talc 
reported  by  Dr.  Graesse.  And  the  chariot  on  which  the  German  Goddess 
stood,  is  the  counterpart  not  only  of  the  Paphiaii  chariot- throne  of 
Aphrodite  Kypris,  but  also  of  the  chariot  in  which  Nerthus, 
undoubtedly  once  the  consort  of  a  Water-God,  made  her  yearly 
procession, 

XI. 

Still  stronger  proofs  can  be  given  for  the  connection  of  the  many 
*'  Venus  ^*  mountains  in  Germany  with  the  Vana  deitie.^.  In  the  writing* 
of  Pratorius  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose  stAt^ 
ments  are  of  great  importance  for  the  knowledge  of  folk-lore,  there  is  i 
curious  passage  from  the  Vlrhlarmm  Histor,  of  A[athias  Hamioer. 
It  runs  thus  : — 

'*  Now  it  should  be  known  thiit  t!ie  Venus  Mountain  hjis  its  nnme  not  from  the 
Goddess  Venus ;  nor  lins  Cnpido,  the  i^ylvan  rogut%  invented  that  naine.  Bui 
on  a  high  hill  a  Wateii  Woman  once  lived,  who  was  a  Queen  of  that  region; 
and  as  the  hill  was  hollow,  rnanj'  dwarfs  or  pigmies  eamr  there  to  kerp  friciid- 
slijp  with  her ;  and  as  long  as  that  Queen  lived,  nobody  h<'ard  of  tliat  Iwpliole. 
After  her  deaths  liowcvcr,  other  pigmiest  became  aware  of  it-a  existence;  where- 
npon  the  hill  was  called  Venus  MtninlMin,  or  Hill  of  Love.  Any  one  wishing  t* 
know  more  of  this^  and  of  the  doings  and  character  of  the  WATK»:-Wt>MAX,  should 
read  the  books  oi'  Theophrastus.** 

Our  learned  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  already  become 
fiomewhat  estranged  from  the  people^s  ways  of  thought.  Their  ex- 
clusively classical  and  Biblical  education,  their  small  knowledge  of 
Teutonic  antiquity^  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  uuderstaad  ottr 
pagan  past.  Nevertheless,  a  strong,  striking  light  is  shed  on  the  aocieot 
Germanic  water-cult  by  the  statement  that  the  name  of  the  "A'entis" 
Mountain  is  «&/  derived  from  the  Horn  an  ( loddes^H,  but  that  a  **  Water 
Woman  ^^  {IV asset- Fran)  once  lived  on  that  high  hill. 

If  any  one  should  consider  it  strange  that  the  Wassrr-Frau^  or  Vw* 
Goddess^  wasi  worshipped  on  a  high  mountain,  he  ought  to  remember 
that  the  Germans  of  old  often  woi-shipped  their  Gods,  by  preference,  OQ 
hills ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  dwelling  of  the  Sea-god  Nitinl,  as  Tfdl 
as  of  bis  children,  Frcyja  and  Freyr,  was  not  assumed  to  be  hcloif,  ^ 
the  water,  but  above,  in  Cloud-land,  So  says  the  Edda  : — **  The  thW 
As  a  God  18  called  Niordj  he  inhabits  in  heaTen  the  place  call^ 
Noatun/^  Noatun  means  Skipper's  Town ;  nevertheless,  it  is  situated 
in  the  Ocean  of  Kther,  In  the  same  way,  the  Aphroditean  Water 
Goddess  of  our  forefathers  may  have  had  her  seat  on  a  hilly  heigWi 
neit  to  the  skv. 
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For  an  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  "  Venus  ^^  Mountains  from 
Germanic  mytholog:y,  the  ''  Fran  Freae  "  of  the  Swiss  version  of  the 
Taohiiuser  or  Danhnjicr  SoDg  has  been  quoted.  Frene  can  only  he 
Preia.  By  a  mashed  proniinciation,  "  Frene "  couhl  easily  load  to 
"  Fene/'  or  Venus ;  the  "  V/*  even  in  Latin,  being  by  Germans 
generally  pronounced  like  "  T"  However,  the  transition  could  as 
easily  be  accounted  for  from  Vana  to  Venus ;  all  the  more  so  because 
the  two  words  seem  to  have  an  etymological  connection,  irrespective  of 
the  concordance  in  meaning.  Lastly,  the  older  names,  such  as  "  Fengs- 
Berg/'  arc  possibly  to  be  connected  with  the  word  already  formerly 
alluded  to — fen — which  means  water,  or  morass,  and  which  itself  may 
be  connected  with  vana.  This  word,  '^  fen,^^  too,  has  strong  Aphrodi- 
tean  significations^  besides  the  ordinary  one. 

In  German,  the  word  fen  is  still  preserved  in  the  Hoke  Fe/*«,  or 
J^een,  a  range  of  fenny,  marshy,  water-logged  hills  in  the  Ardennes, 
Fen-sal  (Water  Hall)  is  the  name  of  the  heavenly  abode  of  Frigg, 
^hose  figure  has  been  slightly  differentiated,  in  sound  and  scnscj  from 
that  of  Freyja.  Of  our  own  Freia-Holda,  the  guardian  goddess  of  the 
Unborn  in  the  watery  deep,  a  Christiaiiized  children's  rhyme  of  un- 
doubted heathen  origin,  says  : — 


U 


Mutter  Gctiei  ihut  Wassertr^tn^ 

Mit  goldattn  Kanntfi, 

A  iu  dtm  ffoldenen  Br^nneL 

Dti  liefjen  VicV  drinnt. 

Sit  itjfi  Sit  auf  du  Xisaen^ 

Ihd  thul  ak  ich&n  nem/en 

A  uf  den  goid^rnen  Mirgai, 


In  this  rhyme,  the  Virgin  Mary  has  all  the  attributes  of  the  Wmscr- 
Frau  for  whom  she  has  been  substituted, 

I  well  remember  from  early  childhood  that  questions  put  by  curious 
youngsters  as  to  the  origin  of  the  new-horn  were  answered  by  a 
reference  to  a  public  fountain  in  the  town.  Through  the  round  hole 
of  a  door  at  that  fountain,  it  was  said,  the  little  ones  who  bad  not  yet 
seen  the  light  of  the  world  could  be  observed  swimming  about,  Wc 
never  doubted  the  coiTCCtness  of  this  convenient  explanation,  and  often 
looked  through  the  hole ;  only,  it  was  too  dark  inside  the  door  for  any 
one  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  mysterious  water.  Tliis  CliiU 
drenV  Fountain  (Kindiein's  Brunnen)  was  also  called  the  Milky 
Fountain  {Mikh- brunnen) ;  which  coracs  very  near  to  Lakshmi  Sri*?* 
Milky  Ocean, 

The  German  Venus  Mountains  thus  resolve  themselves  cither  into 
^  Freia  or  Frene  Mountains,  or  into  Vana  or  Fen  Hills — Watery  Jlills, 
at  it  were  ;  on  which  naturally,  as  Pratorius  reports  from  a  tale  still 
carrent  at  his  time,  the  Water  Goddess  dwells*  All  the  words 
mentioned  arc  closely  allied  to  the  "  Venus  "  idea,  and  therefore  easily 
led  over  to  it. 
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Tlie  Apbroditean  nature  of  the  Nixes  comes  out  in  the  most  Tarie- 
gated  manner  in  German  folk-lore.  The  female  Nixes  strongly  inclbc 
towards  the  sons  of  men.  The  Jf'assermann  tries  to  ensnare  maidenB,  and 
carries  them  off,  A  mediaeval  poem — Das  Meerwunder — already  refen 
to  such  Nix  love*  The  connection  between  the  Nix  world  and  mankind 
is  kept  up  iu  a  peculiar  manner.  Often,  at  nif^ht,  a  horseman  appean 
before  the  house  of  a  midwife,  and  with  good  promises,  sometimes  also 
by  force  J  conducts  her  down  into  a  lake  or  river,  so  that  she  might 
fierform  her  office  on  the  wife  of  the  Wmsirmann,  Many  a  midwife  hs3 
thus  been  once  in  the  beautiful  Nix  palace,  and  lias  rendered  helpfiil 
service  to  a  pretty  Lady  of  the  Waves. 

Does  not  this  sound  as  if  the  aboriginal  forma  of  life  contained  m 
the  fluid  element— from  whom  some  scientists  would  now  derive  the 
humao  species — were  assumed  to  keep  np  their  connection  with  tie 
earth  by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord  ? 

Whole  Germany  was  once  filled  with  Nix  and  Wassermann  mytlw. 
In  North  and  Souths  in  East  and  West,  they  were  rife,  and  even  now 
are  told  in  some  out-of-the*way  places.  Jlauy  of  those  tales  hate 
come  down  to  us  iu  rather  boorish  guitic.  Yet,  even  in  such  poor 
garb  or  travesty,  they  still  betray  a  great  deal  of  their  original  delicacy; 
or  they  show  that  combination  of  deep  feeling  and  of  awe,  whicl 
characterises  the  "  Nix  in  the  Pond  " — one  of  the  most  charmful  tale 
preserved  by  the  Brothers  Grintm  ;*  attractive  both  for  the  heart  acd 
the  mind. 

In  outward  appearance,  the  bewitching  fays  of  the  flood  are  rep^^ 
rented,  in  German  folk-lore,  with  truly  Teutonic  traits.  Yellow,  curling 
loeksj  and  blueish,  sometimes  greenish  blue,  eyes  arc  attributed  to  the 
mak  Nix.  Golden  hair  adorns  the  head  of  the  Nix  woman  ;  her  cyei 
are  water-blue,  but  sometimes  verge  upon  the  gruesome.  Othe^ 
wise  she  is  of  surpassing  beauty.  Being  wholly  of  human  shape,  and 
— at  least  in  the  genuine  and  unalloyed  German  talc — not  of  fishy  fono 
at  the  lower  extremitiesj  the  wonderful  figures  of  the  deep  seem  akia  to 
mankind  ;  which  all  the  better  esplaioa  the  frequent,  mutual  inchnation 
between  Nixes  and  men. 

But  as  water  possesses,  not  only  beneficent  and  attractive,  but  also 
pernicious,  terrifying,  destructive  forces,  the  myth,  of  course,  chaDges  ia 
the  invention  of  its  forms.  The  Brotber  Nickel,  who  dwells  oa  the 
island  of  Rligen  in  a  fishful  but  troublous  lake,  often  swamps  boats. 
So  also,  near  Melrichstadt,  the  water-sprite  Sclilitx-Ochrchen  (Little 
Split-Ear),  whose  name  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  popular  cod- 
ception  of  a  fish's  car,  dips  persons  into  the  stream  and  drowns  theffl- 
When  at  Magdeburg  piles  were  being  rammed  into  the  river  for  ihe 
purpose  of  building  an  aqueduct,  a  naked  man  was  seen  in  the  wfttcr, 
who  tore  up  the  piles,  so  that  the  structure  had  to  be  stopped.f 
*  "  Die  Nke  im  Teicli/"  161.  f  PrJitoriu*.  *'  Wdlbuoh '^ 
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I  may  add  here  that  very  similar  tales  are  still  current  in  South  Wale^. 
through  my  soa-in-la\v,  Mr,  Charles  Ilaocock,  who  has  recently 
thered  for  me,  from  the  lips  of  the  people,  a  number  of  \Yclsli 
ter-tales,  I  have  received  the  following  :— *'  On  the  highest  peak  of 
te  Breconshirc  Beacous  (the  largest  raouutain* range  in  South  Wales) 
lere  is  a  mountain  pool,  fabled  to  he  unfathoraablc ;  and  this  it  was 
le  day  propos^cd  to  drain  off.  The  project,  however,  had  to  be 
mndoned ;  for,  ever  and  anon,  a  female  figure  rose  from  the  pooly 
[Dd,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  (almost  every  cottage  about  here  has  Its^ 
rved  oak  arm-chair),  uttered  a  terrible  warning  that,  if  the  work 
ere  continued,  she  would  bring  about  the  letting  down  of  the  waters, 
id  the  dcijt ruction  of  the  town  of  Brecon.^*  This  is  very  like  the 
[agdeburg  tale. 

A  considerable  number  of  water-tales  appears  to  linger  yet  among 
le  people  of  that  south*  western  corner  of  Wales,  where  a  Germanic 
iraigration  took  place  in  early  times.  But  these  interesting  relics 
Kymric  folk-lore  must  he  reserved  for  another  occasion. 
On  the  lihine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  sacrifices  hod  to  be  oflfered 
very  year  to  the  Undines.  In  Hesse,  children  about  to  bathe,  and  siand- 
g  near  the  bank  of  the  stream,  were,  or  still  are,  warnirxgly  told  i — 
The  Ncickcn  might  draw  you  down  1'^  In  the  Selisbcrg  Lake  there- 
an  evil  water-elfin  i^pirit,  the  Elbst,  He  appears  sometimes  in  the 
earnalion  of  a  fish,  sometimes  i\i  a  pig.  Of  the  sacrifices  annually 
iffered  to  the  liorse-shaped  Niglo  in  Austria,  I  liave  already  spokeu. 
owevcr,  the  oife rings  in  N igloos  case  are  already  modified  into  the  gift 
if  food  and  raiment.  The  Donau-Furst  (Prince  of  the  Danube)  is  a 
iry  malicious  spirit.  When  he  meets  a  person,  he  a^iks  what  is  the 
Iter's  wish,  and  then  throws  him  or  her  into  the  deep,  *'  where  all  that 
been  wished  for  will  be  found."  The  dangerous  whirlpools  and 
ddying  currents  of  the  river  are  symbolized  by  the  cvil-raiuded  Bouau- 
^irst.  So  strong  is  the  old  popular  notion,  that  Vicnnesfe  newspapcrs- 
n  now  regularly  mention  cases  of  drowning  under  the  heading : 
Opfer  der  Donau/^ 

Many  places  and  sheets  of  water  have  their  names  from  the  Spritca 
'  the  Flood.  Near  Kirchhain,  in  Hesse,  there  is  the  Frau  Hollen  Teich 
©d  the  Frau  [loUcu  Bad  (Holda's  Lake  or  Bath).  From  the  Donges 
Haut  Lake,  in  Hesse,  beautiful  maidens  rise,  who  go  to  the  KirmeSp 
%r  annual  village  festivity,  there  to  dance  with  the  lads.  At  midnight 
they  must  go  down  again  into  the  deep,  though  the  Kirmes  lasts  througli 
day  and  night.  It  is  as  if  the  pagan  deities  "danced  attendance,'*  for  a 
short  time,  at  a  festival  connected  with  the  Church  that  disestablished 
the  old  creed  of  which  they  formed  part.  Near  Halle,  before  the  gate, 
there  is  a  Nix  Lake.  At  Magdeburg  ("  the  JIaideu's  Castle*') — where 
undoubtedly  a  W^ater  Deity  was  once  worshipped  in  a  fane — the  beautiful 
Eibe  Maiden  often  comes  up,  combing  her  long,  golden  hair.      When  a 

t  among  people,  she  can  always  be  recognized  by  the  points  of 
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lier  snow-wliite  apron  bciiij^wetj  this  is  tbc  sign  of  her  origin  fromAe^ 
stream*  Once  the  Elbe  Maiden  took  a  young  buteber's  boy  with  ber 
down ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  everything  went  all  right  with  the  two 
loverSj  a  plate  with  an  apple  would  come  np  from  tlic  deep  to  the  surface 
of  the  river.  (The  apple  is  a  symbol  of  life.  Idun,  the  Norse  Goddess  of 
Life^has  the  apples  without  which  the  very  Aesir  would  fade  awan)  Bttt 
presently,  instead  of  the  apple,  a  splash  of  l>lofxl  shot  up  from  the  deep. 

Then  it  was  seen  that  the  relations  of  the  Elbe  Maiden  had 

killed  the  lad.     Or  had  they,  perchance,  killed  her  /  ,  .  .  . 

There  are  many  tales  about  the  louging  of  the  Nixes  for  com- 
munion with  mankind.  By  their  nocturnal  %TateT-lays  and  siren-soogi, 
as  well  as  by  their  more  than  hnman  beauty,  they  inveigle  youths  iato 
rivers  and  lakes.  Teutonic  folk-lore  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  about  the 
sounds  and  songs  that  rise  from  the  flood.  The  Swedish  Strom  Karl 
(the  Strong  Man  of  the  Stream)  is  such  an  Orphic  singer  of  the  deep. 
His  other  narae-^Fossegrim^expresses  the  mighty  roar  of  the  cataract 
He  plays  eleven  bewitching  tunes,  which  may  be  learnt  from  him,  Bui 
the  eleventh  must  not  be  played,  for  it  hclougs  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Night  and  its  Hosts;  and  if  that  air  resounds,  everything  begins  to 
dance— the  tables  and  the  seats ;  the  jugs  and  the  mugs  ;  the  old  and 
the  young ;  grey -beards,  grandmothers,  and  the  very  sucklings  ia  the 
cradle. 

Do  not  the  various  melodies  of  this  magic  Bard  of^  the  Waves  indicate 
the  ever-changing  rhythmical  sound  of  the  water?  And  is  not  the  weird 
-and  the  ghastly  ''eleventh  tune"  expressive  of  the  terrible  cosmic  power 
of  the  fluid  element,  which  may  turn  everything  topsy-turvy? 

Enchanting  Alb  Leiche — elfin  songs — often  ring  through  the  still 
air  from  the  deep.  In  song,  the  water-sprites  utter  tlieir  prophecies- 
So  it  is  reported  of  the  Norse  Marmeunil  who  in  cbaracler  and  name 
resembles  our  Meer-minnen,  Miimmelchcu,  or  Muhmen,  from  whom 
the  Mummel  See  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  rivulet  Mimling  in  the 
Odcnwald,  have  their  names.  The  erection  of  the  Mimcnburg  (''Mime 
Castle")  near  Ncckar-Gerach  (tbc  Neckar  itself  has  its  name  from 
Necks)  is  also  conDectcdj  in  folk -lore,  with  a  Miniel,  or  Ni?t ;  and  this 
again  leads  us  back  to  the  idea  of  Water  Deities  having  their  seats  oa 
the  brow  of  hills.  As  mountain  tops  are  next  to  the  clouds,  and  water 
descends  from  the  hills,  the  natural  throne  of  water-deities  is  oii 
altitudes,  near  the  great  reservoir  of  Heaven. 

It  speaks  for  the  musical  aptitude  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  that  they 
recognised  the  melodic  voice  of  well,  brook,  and  stream ;  that  they 
heard,  in  the  confused  roar  of  the  waterfall,  a  law  of  harmonic  strains  j 
that  in  the  grim  raging  of  the  flood  they  perceived  that  internal  sym^ 
metrical  movement  of  the  sound-waves,  wliich  is  now  scientifically  wel 
provcd>  Their  ear  was  not  closed  to  the  EHin  SoDg  of  Nature.  I 
the  fascinatiug  Nix  lays,  in  the  raagic  harp- playing  of  the  Strtim  KarV 
they   unconsciously  embodied  deep   impressions  made   upon  them   by 
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cosmic  forces,  of  which,  according  to  the  state  of  their  knowledge,  they — 
or  at  the  least  the  mass  of  the  people — could  only  render  a  faatastical 
accoutit  by  means  of  a  myth 


XIII* 

German  folk-lore  has  to  say  a  great  deal  about  a  '^  Water  of  Life/* 
The  worship  of  wells  was  a  uuiver^ial  one,  of  old.  Holy  Bournes  {Hell- 
Brontten)  were  adored,  which  bud  a  curative  and  healing  elftict, 
*'  Healing^'  and  ■*  holy^'  come  from  the  same  root — in  English  as  in 
German. 

At  a  fixed  time  of  the  year,  people  went  to  the  bourne,  placing 
lights  near  it,  as  though  the  ancieut  junction  of  Fire  and  Water, 
as  causes  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  should  thereby  be  repre- 
sented. After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Roman  Church  had 
often  to  issue  decrees  against  that  Gorman  habit  of  prophesy iog  from, 
and  appealing  to,  the  bountiful  water,  of  which  the  Butt,  in  the 
Nether  German  tale,*  is  still  a  lingering  echo.  However,  in  this 
<litlicult  struggle  against  the  German  heathen  notions,  the  Catholic 
Church,  already  fully  bedizened  with  adopted  remnants  of  paganism 
from  Asia  Minor,  (frcece,  and  Rome,  now  and  then  suddenly  resolved 
upon  appropriating  also  a  piece  of  Teutonic  heathendom  and  pocketing 
4he  accustomed  money -tribute  of  the  believers. 

Into  dim  Aryan  antiquity  the  idea  of  an  Aboriginal  Sea  can  be 
traeed,  from  which  an  Aboriginil  Stc;3r  rises  as  the  essence  of  all  Life, 
In  Persian  mythology  we  find  the  great  steer  Abudad  who  symboliises 
the  Eartk     The  idea  lingers  until  lute  into  the  Mahommedan  literature 

*  *Trimm'8  "  MiLrchcn**  tlD,  **  Von  dem  Fischer  un  Kyuor  Frit'*).  Tlie  Butt  of  tbat  tale 
if  an  enchanted  prince,  in  Hsh-fomi,  He  Uoh  creative  antl  prophetic  qualitieB  by  which  ho 
lesMr^es  the  rnoBt  astoundini^  ^ishea  tA  ihutm  who  Apjuui!  to  him.  In  Scandiu.ivum,  Icc- 
lnndic»  and  Oertujiu  sjwech,  the  tutUut.  and  (ishua  akin  tu  it,  hear  a  Jifttno  indenting  a 
«acrud  character  Tim}''  are  called  '*h(*ly  liiihes/*  '*  Hiihlmt''  (G«nnftn,  iidihatt)  point* 
to  the  idea  of  aacre{lnesa.  **  Some  of  o  ir  ohk'gt  fiaherajcn" — Mr.  KoWrt  Siiicluiri  of 
Ckirmoiit  Cutta>;ef  Lerwick,  writcii  —  *'  juay  that  they  heard  thtjir  fathers  call  the  lish  '  higar;* 
which  is  evidently  onJy  a  contraction  or  corruption  i>f  *ljalagar*— the  old  word  for  'hallo we. I,* 
holy,  or  sacn^d, "  Thtj  mmie  con-efipou<(ent»  who  haa  sent  bo  many  valuable  ccutrihutioQa, 
jund  who  at  one  tiuM^  was  himself  a  h»he'  ninn,  givtn  very  curious  detaila  as  to  the  si»rt  of 
Jiwe  connected  with  the  capture  of  this  Holy  Butt.  He  further  sajs  that  the  '*kinu  hsli* 
(German,  AVnrt)— that  ie,  ihe  cheek  lic&h -of  th«  turbot  is  never  eateu^  btit  always  cut 
4*ut  raw.  Is  it  because  the  Butt,  as  (irunni  »  tide  haa  it  can  speak T  and  that,  therefore, 
it  would  be  sacrilege  U\  eat  his  **  kinn"  tlenh  1  t'ansiilering  tht'  great  creative  j»ower  of  the 
enchanted  Butt  in  the  (ii^ruiau  tale  \  aud  runietjdK;ring  the  ilivine  part  which  the  Fj^h 
plays  in  the  Finnd  m\th  of  the  aucient  ludiaui<,  whf  n  Munn  is  told  by  the  divine  Fiish  to 
build  a  vciiscl  foriaftty— a  myth  tally  ng,  in  eviry  essential  part,  with  the  Bahy Ionian 
and  Bibhcal  account^*,  whdbt  it  is  uudoui  tcdiy  much  ohler  than  these  latter  — it  *see.iJis  to 
me  that  theise  Shetlundiu,  Scandinavian,  and  Ijcmum  notions  of  the  peculiiir  holiness  of  the 
Butt  de&erve  great  attention.  In  the  <iernukit  tale,  that  Fij^h  is  a  Maker  of  all  things 
de«ii-ed.  He  i»  addnssed  as  '  Manutjc  '  (Little  Man)— just  as  Wodan,  in  the  iierman 
folk-talc,  haa  been  converted  into  a  (iiau  Mannlein  iGrayManuikin),  and  a,^  the  alttmfitico 
cct^  (Almighty  God)  ia  called,  in  the  half  ibrifetiiiii,  half  heathen  Wcftsohrunu  Prayer: 
mnnnu  tntttiHa-'-iluii  i^,  the  mildest,  or  m  »-jt  hoait  iceut,  of  Uien,  Jn  the  Meniiau  ^iharjn- 
ver»e,  by  wldcli  the  Butt  is  nppealetl  to.  nud  nia<te  to  rifte  fnim  the  sea,  there  are  tw*o 
wordj  not  expiainable  from  our  tongue,  and  whikjh  have  hitherto  liatHuil  iu vent ijiyat ion. 
They  appear  to  me  to  have,  po-^sibly.  a  cunou.^  Clmldiuan  a(!inity.  But  tlii»  iaa  p  int  on 
which  DO  Burmiae  should  be  ventured  witliout  further  inquiry,  and  without  having  heard 
ike  optnioEi  of  competent  speciali^ta. 
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of  Persiaj  which  still  speaks  of  a  ^eat  Aboriginal  Sea^  ia  which  X\mi 
things  struggled  id  to  shapely  existence.  In  this  Sea,  there  stood  x 
Steer  who  earricd  the  Earth  oa  his  horns,  imhuiug  it  with  Life.  Witk 
such  views  aliout  the  nature  of  Water,  one  cannot  woader  at  its  hm^ 
been  looked  upon  as  "  holy.''^ 

Hence  there  are  German  lakes  into  which  no  atone  must  be  throwa, 
or  else  a  thunderstorm  will  arise*  This  is  told  of  the  Mummel  See 
in  GrimmeUhausen's  "  Simplicissimus/*  Once  a  brown  steer  rose  froo 
that  lake,  and  mixed  with  other  cattle  on  shore.  But  inamediatelj  a 
Little  Man  came  up  to  drive  the  steer  away.  In  this  diminished  tafc- 
form  an  old  cosmogonic  view  may  still  be  recognised, 

I  have  spoken  before  of  the  bull-shaped  Waastrmann  who  was  tie 
raythic  ancestor  of  the  Merowing  dynasty.  Quite  in  harmony  with 
Hellenic  myths,  the  German  tale  not  only  traces  the  descent  of  the 
human  race  from  trees,  but  also  sees  in  water  the  source  and  uieMurt 
of  men^s  span  of  life.  In  Franeoniaj  a  well  springs  from  a  hill,  new 
which  a  noble  family  has  its  ancestral  home.  Do  ring  the  whole  year, 
that  spring-head  gives  forth  elcar^  beautiful  water,  until  some  one  of  tk 
family  dies.  Then  the  bourne  suddenly  dries  up ;  there  is  no  longer  i 
vestige  of  its  haviug  existed.  Another  tradition  current  near  the  FnUa 
says  that  whenever  a  prince  of  the  Hessian  house  or  his  consort  dics^ 
the  river  all  at  once  stands  still,  as  though  it  wished  to  express  it*^ 
sorrow. 

With  such  German  tales  about  a  River  of  Life  running  its  conne 
behind  man,  we  again  come  back  to  those  poetized  cosmic  theories  oC 
the  Greeks,  which,  seeking  the  origin  of  terrestrial  beings  in  water,  mak^ 
rivers,  river- bulls,  or  river-gods  the  forefathers  of  men.     The  River,  tl 
River-Bull,  and  the  River-God   form  the  aseending  line  uf  a  Nati 
myth  gradually  changing  into  theological  views — from   the  elementtiy 
force  to  the  worshipped  animal  form  ;  from  the  worshipped  animal  forna^_ 
to  the  anthropomorphic  deity. 

In  the  Classic  Walpurgis^  Night  of  Goethe's  ^^  Faust/'  the  notion  o 
a  vital  force  and  impulse  being  contained  in  water,  finds  frequent  cs^- 
pression,     Peneios,  surrounded  by  waters  and  nymphs,  exclaims  ; — 


**  Urge  dkh,  du  SchiffgeJfU*Ur ; 
IJauche  hiMC,  Iivhrt/tm:hwi$tfrf 
^dtuttt^  Itkhle  \Vfi(kn*trauchc; 
L  updt^  Pappt  t'  Zi  tttrzwtujt; 
L'tttirbrorfineri  Triiumtn  zul 
Wci'kl  mh'h  docft  rin  ^rauxlick  Witter  it  ^ 
J/eintJifh nilberffftttd  ZiUcrn 
Avi  drvi  WatkAtiQin  und  RahJ' 


Before  Rhodus,  Proteus  says  : — 


*'  Dcm  Lehcn  ftommt  die  Wtlh  leiHf; 
IHch  irdfji  in^g  twijt  GcwiUaer 
J*rtA  tu»*  JJ(  tph  in . 

(He  trail bforms  bimadf.} 
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Sthon  lilies  ffrJhan  I 
Da  9oll  tn  dir  zani  mchomilcn  glUcktn  ; 
frh  nehme  dick  a*tf  ti%ein^i  Kiii'ktn^ 
Vtrmiihk  dkk  iUm  Ostan/' 

And  Thales  replies  : — 

**  Glh  nack  d<ifn  iQMlfkm  Verlan^n^ 
Von  V(/rn  dir  Sdiopfawj  aAza/angen  I 
Zti  raschvin  Wivken  Jtci  htreit  * 
Da  rtfjfAt  da  dich  n^ch,  tioiffen  Nornien^ 
Dut'c/i  taanend^  tthertaujifml  Fortnen  — 

Und  bia  zum  BXenaoben  bast  du  Zett !" 

Ou  their  part,  the  Sirens  sing :—''  Ohne  IVaasir  tsl  kein  Heil/'  And 
Mephiatophelesj  who  knows  so  many  things,  utters  the  general  remark  : — 

♦•  Wer  kann  teas  Dtimmcs^  wtr  wm  Klufrcg  tUnkcn, 
DoM  Jiicht  die  Vorwelt  Kkon  gtdackt  f* 

This  observation   of  the  great  scoffer   about   every  theory,  whether 

wise  or  not,  having  already  been  thought  out  in  antiquity,  certainly 
applies  to  the  idea  of  water  being  the  Mother  of  all  Things  and  Beings. 
For,  not  to  speak  of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  ancient  Indian 
Nature-lore  already  expresses  the  same  vie«r.  In  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Rig  Veda  (129),  that  Time,  or  rather  No-Time,  whieh  precedes  the 
Origin  of  Things,  is  thus  spoken  of; — 

**  1.  Nothing  was  then,  that  is;  nor  even  th?it  which  is  not.  There  was  their 
no  atmosphere  ;  nor  sky  beyond  it.  What  was  it  that  liid  all?  Whut  was  the 
veiling  cover  of  overytbing  .'  \\i\%  it  the  Watei^s  deep  abyss  ?  2.  Deiith  waa  not 
then;  nor  innnorudiiy.  There  waa  no  dbtinction  of  day  or  ni^ht.  Only  Some- 
thing breathed^  without  breuth,  inwiirdly  turned  towards  itself.  Other  than  it, 
there  was  nothing.  »}.  Darkness  there  was;  in  deep  darkness  enveloped  was 
the  Universe — an  Ocean  without  Hght,  Then  first,  from  the  Nothingness  enve- 
loped in  empty  gloomy  Desire  (Love)  nrosc^  whieh  w:ia  the  hrsit  germ  of  mind. 
This  loving  impulse  tlie  Sages,  seeking  in  their  heart,  recognized  as  the  bond 
lietween  Non-Bying  and  Being/* 

Similar  passages^  coming  yet  eloser  to  modern  ideas,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Khandogya  Upanishad  and  in  the  utterances  of  the  Indian 
philosopher  Kapila*  Antiquity  has,  iudeed,  thought  out  many  a 
tliought  which  was  afterwards  resumed  and  scientifically  amplified* 
We  shall  therefore  not  be  astouished  to  see  that  our  Germanic  aucestora 
had,  in  the  umch- forgotten  Pantheon  of  their  Water  Deities,  already 
symbolized  a  doetriue  of  the  rise  of  Life  from  water,  which  now  is 
once  more  being  argued  on  learned  grounds.  And  the  persistent 
strength  of  this  Vaoic  view  which  lies  dimly  iu  the  backgroood  of  the 
Asa  religion,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Eddie  Song  of  the  Prophetess^ 
in  which  the  Teutonic  Sybil,  after  having  aunounced  the  coming  cou- 
Itagration  and  downfall  of  the  worlds  thus  foretells  its  renewal  from 
water  :— 


'  Then  I  see  arise,  &  second  time. 
Earth  from  Occao  io  beauteous  growth.** 


Kabl  Blind. 
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A  NOVEL,  wbicli  professes  to  be  no  more  than  a  work  of  imaginatio!!, 
may  deal  with  things  which  never  have  existed  and  never  will, 
and  so  long  as  the  rcjiuU  is  amusing  no  one  complains.  But  whca  the 
tale  professes  to  be  a  picture  of  real  life,  the  evils  described  in  which 
arc  positive  facts,  then  accuracy  of  statement  becomes  even  more 
<lesirable  than  «inart  writing  or  skilful  plot.  Ouida,  in  her  last  novel| 
'^A  Village  Comraunej"  has  disregarded  this  principle,  and  has 
succeeded  in  writing  a  most  readable  book ;  but  has,  at  the  same  time, 
presented  a  picture  of  Italian  life  which  is  wholly  niijsleadiug.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  talc  might  pass,  as  the  gross  exaggeration  of  a  sincere  but 
violent  partisan.  Spiteful  remarks  are  to  be  expected  in  such  a  case. 
ludccdj  if  flavoured  by  a  little  joke,  and  the  gratuitous  iiitroduction  of 
coarse  words,  they  are  greatly  ti*  the  taste  of  this  generation,  as  can  be 
seen  by  an  cxannnatiou  of  thi*  popular  novels  of  the  day»  But  this 
tale  is  followed  by  an  appendix,  which  vouches  for  the  truth  of  what 
went  before^  and  gravely  disehims  tlic  charge  of  exaggeratioDj  thus 
bringing  the  book  out  of  the  safe  region  of  mere  fiction,  and  exposing 
its  statements  to  be  cliallcnged  as  facts. 

In  this  grave  and  serious  appendix,  Ouida  bases  her  claim  to  be 
heard  on  her  persunal  experience*  '*  Travellers,  and  even  foreign 
residents,  do  nut,  as  a  rulc,'^  she  blandly  observes,  **  kriow  anything  of 
this.  You  must  know  the  language  intimately,  and  have  got  tbe 
people's  trust  in  yun  before  you  ran  understand  all  that  they  endure," 
With  this  easy  assumption  of  intimacy,  Ouida  proceeds  to  take  even 
greater  liberties  with  the  Italian  language  than  with  her  own.  Possibly 
tlie  Italians  might  have  preferred  the  formal  deference  of  a  stranger  to 
this  overpowering  familiarity.  In  the  early  part  of  her  book  »hc 
makes  a  da^ssling  display  of  her  knowledge,  by  giving  a  long  tiat  of 
names  with  their  several  diminutives,  which  she  c^f-lnins  are  u?icd  by 
the  peasants,  even  in  the  eaj*e  uf  quite  old  men.     This  infonnation  will 
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no  doubt  be  gratefully  received  by  those  who  cannot  boast  of  being 
even  *'  travellers/'  though  unless  they  are  wholly  deaf,  a  few  weeks' 
sojourn  would  be  sufficient  to  acquaint  them  with  the  fact.  But  to 
foreign  residents  of  many  years^  standing  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  she  chose  to  confer  the  title  of  "  Dom "  on  the  estimable 
priest.  The  Italian  word  *'  Don  ^'  wpuld  have  been  more  natural  in  the 
mouths  of  Italian  peasants,  and  there  seems  no  particular  gain  in  intro- 
ducing the  French  term*  But  having  posed  as  an  authority,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  lady  ilid  not  consult  a  dictionary  before 
christening  one  of  her  principal  character;*  "  Oaspardo/'  which  is  not 
an  Italian  name  at  alL  "  Gaspero  ^'  or  '*  Gaspare  ^*  would  surely  have 
done  as  well,  and  they  have  been  seen  iu  print  before.  Some  trifling 
omissions,  such  as  one  b  in  **  arrabbiato/'  one  /  iu  ^Vscellerato,"  may  be 
attributed  to  haste  of  temper  or  otherwise,  but  confusion  of  mind 
must  have  existed  as  well  as  haste,  before  men  could  be  described  as 
'*  libcri  pensieri.*'  This  mistake  occurs  repeatedly,  and  leads  one  to 
ask  whether,  in  English,  Onida  can  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
thinker  and  his  thought.  There  arc  many  other  blunders  in  the  book, 
indeed  almost  as  many  as  there  are  Italian  words.  The  translation  of 
cynicism  is  '*cinismo,^'  not  as  she  puts  it  *' cinicismo/'  "  Igiene/' 
although  a  fcmiuinc  name,  does  not  end  in  a.  If  there  be  such  a  word 
as  '^  adagi6/'  it  does  not  signify  '*  slowly/^  which  is  written  ''  adagio  *' 
without  an  accent.  Whatever  "  stromhetti  '^  may  mean,  it  is  not  syno- 
nymous with  "  stoi'nclli.  The  Tuscan  Punch  is  "  Stenterello,''  not' 
'•  Stentarello/' 

Ouida  says  she  *'  loves  revolution,  when  it  means  the  destruction  of 
vile  things/'  Is  it  possible  that  among  ''vile  things  ^^  she  includes  the 
spelling,  and  presumably  the  pronunciation,  of  Italian  words  ?  Not 
content  with  allowing  her  ignorance  to  display  itself  indirectly,  she 
goes  out  of  her  way  to  oticr  explanations  of  words  and  phrases  which 
are  perfectly  incorrect.  The  *'  raassaja/'  whom  she  describes  as  '*  the 
woman  (usually  the  wife  of  the  fallore  or  bailiff)  who  is  set  over  all  the 
womankind  of  an  estate,  and  directs  their  labours,  is  in  reaUty  someone 
belonging  to  the  *'  contadiuo,"  who  arranges  the  household  work,  and 
has  no  control  whatever  over  the  field  labour,  though  she  may  occa- 
sionally share  iu  it.  Her  own  work  is  primarily  baking,  couking, 
spinning,  and  the  like.  The  *'  Esattore  ^^  is  the  collector,  not  the 
examiner,  of  taxes.  '*  Ferrogosto^'  should  be  written  "  Feragosto/'  and 
means — not  "  the  first  of  August,**  but  "  August  Fair,^'  once  an  important 
yearly  event,  though  now  little  more  thau  a  tradition.  It  is  not  from 
mere  perversity  that  the  Italians  speak  of  Solferiuo  as  Sau  Martino, 
but  because  it  was  on  the  hill  of  San  Martino  that  the  Italians  did 
tbeir  share  of  the  fighting  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle  ;  and  there, 
in  one  mound,  recorded  by  one  monument,  lie  the  bones  of  the  Italians 
and  the  Austrians  who  fell  on  that  day,  fighting  against  each  other. 
If  Ouida'a  knowledge  of  Italian  life  is  to  be  measured  by  her  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  one  in  tempted  to  think  that  possibly  the  upper 
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classes,  whom  ahc  ao  arrogantly  conflemns,  may  be  justified  in  sometimes 
differing  from  her  conclusions.  The  "  nobility  and  gentry^'  arc  evidentlj 
not  in  favour  with  Ouida.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  she  did  not  contrive 
to  make  one  friend  among  this  contemptible  society^  who  would  have 
gone  over  her  book  and  corrected  its  flagrant  errors.  Even  a  *' foreign 
resident/"  if  possessed  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  might  have  done 
some  good.  Tljc  friend  could  have  been  put  into  Ouida^s  next  book, 
and  the  kindness  handsomely  acknowledged  by  a  neat  portrait — in 
vinegar^  not  oil 

No  falsehood  would  be  worth  refuting  if  it  did  not  eotktatn  some 
truthj  and  unfortunately  there  is  much  to  regret  in  the  state  of  Italy. 
But  Ooida  has  not  stated  the  case  fairly.  The  story  of  the  "  Village 
Commune  *'  is  simply  a  story  of  grasping  and  revenge,  A  clever  and 
unpriueipled  adventurer  takes  advantage  of  the  supineness  of  his 
superiors  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  to  enrich  himself  and  to 
gratify  his  resentment.  There  are  sharp  rogues  all  over  the  world, 
and  no  system  of  government  has  yet  been  devised  which  shall  prevent 
such  men  from  sometimes  succeeding^  at  least  for  a  time, 

Ouida  says  *'  the  system  is  professedly  autonomous,  hut  practically  it 
works  in  the  manner  I  have  depicted/^  Mad  she  contented  herself 
with  saying  that  it  mif^hi  so  work,  she  would  have  spoken  truly.  The 
municipal  authorities  have  the  power  of  making  their  own  bye-laws  and 
of  arranging  the  detuits  of  their  own  taxation.  Given,  then,  a 
"  consiglio  "  composed  exclusively  of  selfish  raeu,  and  a  set  of  officials 
both  dishonest  and  unscrupulous,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  fearful  abuses 
may  arise.  But  tlie  "  consiglio "  is  re-elected  every  year.  The 
**  sindaco's  "  office  is  tenable  for  three  years ;  but  should  he,  before  the 
end  of  this  time,  lose  his  place  as  "  consiglicre/'  he  loses  the  other  also. 
The  book  shows  how  helpless  men  may  be,  even  when  they  hold  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  it.  But 
taken  as  a  description  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  majority  of 
the  Italian  communes,  the  book  liecomes  a  libel.  The  Italian 
peasantry  do  not  monopolize  all  the  virtue  of  the  country,  and 
those  in  power  are  not  invariably  brutes.  Ouida  gives  a  rosy 
description  of  the  blessed  time  before  liberty  was  invented  or  people 
were  taught  to  read.  Every  one  was  good  and  happy  then,  and 
most  people  were  Nature-taught  poets.  She  declares,  in  proof  of  its 
vast  superiority,  that  the  "  bulk  of  people  regret  passionately  the 
personal  peace  and  simjjle  plenty  ''  which  then  existed.  But  Ouida 
also  says  that  she  '*  did  not  live  during  the  old  regimes,  and  therefore 
cannot  judge  of  them/^  If  she  intends  by  this  to  say  that  she  was  not 
alive  at  the  declaration  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  she  must  be  a  moat 
precocious  lady ;  a  Nature-taught  novelist  in  fact,  weaving  romances  as 
she  sucked  her  little  thumb  in  her  cradle.  Well !  if  so,  ahc  is  m 
remarkable  [>crson  !  But  there  may  be  some  use  in  education  all  thr 
same.  But  whether  she  were  as  yet  outside  the  world,  or  only  residing 
in  some  other  district  thereof,  I  was  certainly  alive,  and  at   that  Itnic 
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^ng  in  Italy,  and  I  can  testify  that  sorrow  and  sin  were  known  even 
ten*  Cheat! Dg  and  oppression  were  not  invented  by  liberty,  nor  are 
impiegati "  a  new  institution.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  I  have 
eard  the  "  impiegati ''  echo  the  regret  of  the  Tuscan  peasants!  for  the 
]d  system,  when  cheating  was  even  easier  than  now.  Time  has  a 
idency  to  magnify  the  good  and  dimiaish  the  evil  of  the  past  to  our 
^yes,  but  a  return  to  those  times  would  not  give  us  contentment.  I  do 
:xaoi  suppose  that  even  Ouida  seriously  thinks  that  Italy  can  return  to 
^fciie  pastoral  simplicity  of  a  bygone  agCj  and  in  the  teeth  of  impossi- 
'fcility  it  is  needless  to  discuss  probable  advantages.  Let  us  see  what 
jBteps  our  lady  can  suggest  as  improvements  to  the  present  misery. 
int,  she  proposes  to  'Vship  off  nine-tenths  of  the  'impiegati^  and 
insioners  to  New  Guinea."  When  this  remedy  is  tried,  Ouida  will 
id  the  groundwork  of  a  new  story  of  innocent  suffering  quite  ready 
her  hand.  Her  second  remedy  is  to  provide  Italy  with  a"  Minister, 
peratc,  just,  indifferent  to  bombast  or  display,  resolute  to  destroy 
ption,  and  convinced  of  the  great  truth  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
Itate  is  the  prosperity  of  her  children/'  It  is  a  little  painful  to  find, 
lowever,  that  the  gleam  of  hope  awakened  by  the  representation  of 
model  Minister,  with  his  noble  though  slightly  ungrammatical  con- 
fietionsj  is  doomed  to   speedy  extinction.      **  Alas !  when    a  good  man 

comes  he  has  no  chance Harassed^  weary,  and  impotent,  he  will 

hiLfQ  his    good    intentions    to   pave   a    lower  deep  than    Dante    ever 

fisited."     Is   Italy's   case,  then j  desperate?     I  venture  to  think  not; 

»ad  to  my  mind  one  of  its  most  hopeful  influences  is  the  army,  which 

Ottida  calls  a  '^  Factory  of  Devils/*      The   boys  '^  go    away   iimoeent, 

lomely,  laborious,  dutiful  youtlis,  and  they  return  from  the  camp  or  the 

fc^racks   too  often   vicious,  lazy,  discontented,   contaminated   by  vice 

*fid  utterly  unwilling  to  %vork.      ^  As  well  send  a  lad  to  the  galleys  as 

^  the  army,'  say  tlie  country  people.      And  they  are  right.'^'     Tlds  is 

*  strong  assertion  and  not  warranted  by  fact.     The  consct*iption  ran 

^^ver  be  a  popular  institution,  because  it  is  compulsory  ;  but   it  has 

^'P^acd  to  be  the  bugbear  it  once  was  to    the   people,  for    the  simple 

^'^son  that  the  young  men  come  home  better,  not  wor^e,  with  minds* 

**peued,    intelligence  awakened,    and   capable  of  understanding    their 

P^^Wer  as  well  aa  more  worthy  of  their  reiipon^ibilities.      It  is  to   the 

'^t.urncd  soldiers  that  we  must  look  for  tlie  prevention  of  such  shame- 

^^**  jobbeiy  as  is  described   in   the  return    of  Luea  Finti  as  deputy. 

*I«^*e  is  the  account  of  how  the  people  were  persuaded  to  vote  for  him. 

**Thc    Poroodorian   mind  was    not   wide,   nor   was   it   brilliant;  it 

^**derstood  oil,  wine,  and  dyes,  but  there  it  closed  ;  it  thought  England 

^^s  somewhere  down  Rome- way,  as  it  thought  Austria  was  somewhere 

over  the  hills;  it  still  believed  in  the  priest's  blessing  on  tlie  fields,  in 

^^®    poisonous     nature    of    frogs,    in    the   weather   prophecies   of    its 

^**^iidaries,  in  hydrophobia  being  as  common  as  catarrh,  and  in  other 

^ixiga   of  a  like  enlightenment.     It  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  a 

^^greas   meant,   nor  where  Epirus  was,  and  it  had  a  vague  notion  of 
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Europe  as  of  a  disorderly  place  beyond  seas,  where  you  sent  pictures 
and  wine  when  you  had  more  than  you  wanted  of  eitlier.  \et  so 
strong  18  the  power  of  vanity,  and  fto  strong  ia  the  power  of  ocatory^ 
that  Pomodoro  voted  by  a  big  majority  for  Signor  Luca  Finti,  because 
be  bad  told  them  he  would  make  tlicm  a  Power,  'though  he  had  nc%'cr 
said  he  would  cheapen  bread,  extinguish  conscription,  or  Ughten  any  of 
the  burdens  witli  which  the  land  is  laden^  as  a  packed  mule  is  chinked 
{sic)  on  tbe  march.  Great  is  the  might  of  words — above  all  is  it  grent 
in  Italy/' 

Could  a  better  plea  have  been  urged  for  the  education  of  electors  ? 
*^  As  they  were  used  to  be  led  by  the  priests^  so  they  were  now  led  by 
the  placemen/^  The  only  remedy  is  to  teach  tbe  electors  to  lead 
tlicmselves  by  their  reason,  to  change  their  ignorant  simplicity  to 
intelligent  honesty.  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  the  army  does.  The 
men  are  taught  in  excellent  schools,  and  they  learn  by  practiciil 
experience,  that  there  is  knowledge  beyond  tbe  village  wisdom.  If 
luilf  tbe  electors  of  Pomodoro  had  served  their  time,  Signor  Luca  Finti 
would  not  have  found  his  eloquent  lies  so  serviceable.  Nor  i«  it  their 
minds  only  which  receive  training.  The  army  is  always  foremost  in 
every  good  w^ork.  To  give  one  instance.  In  1867-8,  when  Sicily  waa 
visited  by  tbe  cholera,  and  the  whole  island  was  panic-struck,  it  was 
the  soldiers  who  in  many  villages  nursed  the  sick  and  buried  the  dead 
when  they  were  deserted  by  their  own  relations.  Tliese  were  not 
Sicilian  conscripts,  but  strangers  from  Italy.  The  officers  cheerfully 
shared  the  danger,  encouraging  by  their  example  the  poor  lads  whose 
courage  was  ready  to  sink  under  the  horror  of  such  work.  Ij*  this  the 
devil's  training  ?  Tlien  were  it  well  to  have  a  little  more  such  devilry 
in  tbe  world  !  If  any  one  cares  to  see  the  reverse  of  Ouida's  view  of 
tbe  army,  let  him  read  the  '*  Bozzetti  Militari,^^  by  De  Amicis,  Some 
young  men  no  doubt  return  from  their  three  years'  service  bad  and 
vicious.  But  what  were  they  before  ?  And  do  not  some  young  men 
turn  out  bad  and  vicious  who  have  never  left  their  homes  at  all  ?  It 
is  not  by  one  or  two  examples  that  the  system  can  be  fairly  judged, 
hut  by  a  large  number,  including  conscripts  not  only  from  Signa  but 
from  all  parts  of  Italy. 

Nor  is  it  the  "  impiegati  "  who  are  the  curse  of  the  country.  Their 
peculations  arc  a  consequence  and  not  a  prime  cause.  The  real  disease 
is  that  selfishness,  which,  (Juida  says  herself,  is  "  the  worst  note  in  the 
Italian  character.  ....  An  impersonal  interest  is  a  thing  they  cannot 
iinderstand.^^  Unselfishness  is  a  virtue  which  cannot  be  acquired  from 
interested  motives,  but  without  it  no  family  or  nation  can  thrive.  Let 
crery  honest  Italian  stand  by  his  neighbour  when  oppressed,  and  eomlmt 
eheatery  even  when  it  does  no  harm  to  himself;  let  the  rich  man  not 
shirk  tbe  thankless  municipal  work,  and  let  the  poor  man  not  refuse  ta 
support  him  in  his  war  against  cheating.  There  is  enough  good  in 
Italy  to  conquer  the  bad,  but  the  good  must  not  be  content  to  weep 
and  blame,  it  must  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  wherever  it  can  rcadi 
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it  *'  Italy  for  the  Italians  "  wns  the  old  cry,  for  which  brave  men 
dietL  Let  their  children  live  for  that  same  Italy,  and  the  fatheri  will 
not  have  died  in  vain. 

It  is  not  only  the  rich  who  can  do  aomething,  and  who  need  to  exert 
themselves.  The  dislike  and  opposition  of  the  people  is  too  often  the 
only  reward  of  a  man  who  has  worked  salely  for  their  good.  So  long 
as  he  protects  them  from  oppression  all  goes  well ;  but  let  him  attempt 
to  interfere  with  some  time-hononred  system  of  cheating  of  their  own, 
and  all  his  good  deeds  are  forgotten.  Till  the  poor  learn  to  feel 
that  pilfering,  even  from  the  rich,  is  a  wrong  thingj  they  will  remain 
at  the  mercy  of  the  oOieial  pilferer,  who  has  to  be  bribed  into  conni- 
vancCj  atid  who  cannot  then  be  resisted.  But  this  evil  existed  for 
generations  before  the  unity  of  Italy^  and  brought  misery  In  exactly 
the  same  way  then  as  now. 

One  of  Ouida's  statements  deserves  special  comment,  as  being 
ipecially  misleading;  "  Foreign  papers  did  not  understand  that 
as  the  local  taxes  always  go  up  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of 
the  harvest  and  vintage^  that  cxecllenec  is  not  the  unmixed  gain 
which  it  is  supposed  to  bcj  and  indeed  is  scant  profit  to  any  one/^ 
If  the  commune  of  Signa  is  thus  taxed  on  its  produce,  it  is  a 
remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  wliich  fixes  the  payment 
for  each  landowner  according  to  the  areraye  yield  of  his  land,  The  sum 
'is  settled  long  before  the  harvest  time,  and  varies  but  little.  Naturally 
in  Italy,  as  in  other  countries,  taxes  gn  up  at  times  to  meet  special 
needs;   but  let  the  "  Coutadini'' say  if  a  goad  harvest  is  useless  to  tliera. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  each  point  with  Ouida.  T  do  not  know 
Signa,  and  she  may  be  right  in  loerd  jjartienlarSj  where  I  should  be 
wrong.  But  I  wish  to  remind  the  public  that  carcles^s  audacity  marks 
the  partisan,  not  the  trustworthy  witness.  The  ground  she  chose  to 
stand  on — viz.,  her  knowledge  of  the  language  and  people — has  been 
shown  to  be  untrustworthy.  Her  animosity  towards  the  upper  classes 
leads  her  to  great  injustice^  and  tinges  every  statement. 

Her  loose  style  of  argument  may  \w  illustrated  by  one  more 
extract,  *^  Tlie  gaoler  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^  lie  will  give  us  gafi 
and  a  tramway.'  '  Gas  !  we  had  never  vine-disease  or  rose-disease  till 
we  had  gas  in  the  city/  said  Carmclo  ;  and  here  he  did  not  exagrf crate  ; 
for  su  Italy  neither  were  known  till  gas  works  were  introduced."'  To 
be  of  anterior  occurrence  does  not  prove  any  event  to  he  a  cause.  If 
Ouida  had  a  serious  purpose  in  the  remnrk,  she  ought  to  have  told  at 
what  distance  gas  works  begin  lo  affect  the  grapes,  and  whether  in 
other  countries  tlic  disease  can  be  traced  to  gas.  If  she  had  no  seriou* 
purpose,  she  ought  to  have  leen  ashnmcd  of  supporting  a  mere  prcju- 
dice.  In  any  case,  persons  who  hine  nut  travelled  in  Italy  will  be 
relieved  to  hear  that  even  in  these  days  of  progress  gas  is  not  laid 
down  in  the  vineyards,  and  that  many  of  them  are  many  miles  away 
fr^m  any  gas-works* 

Mary  Calverlbv. 


TEE  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
BRAHMO  SOMAJ. 


yWE  New  Dispensaiion  / — ^auch  is  the  title  of  Mr,  Kesliub  Chuodar 
Sen's  new  chureli  in  Calcutta.  It  is  an  ofi'shoot  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  founded  by  Rajah  liana  Moliun  Roy,  It  professes  an  eclectic 
system  of  faith,  regarding  every  religion,  professed  by  large  numbers  of 
the  human  race,  as  a  general  dispensation  from  God,  1  purpose  in  a 
few  pages  to  give  a  fair  and  truthful  account  oi  it,  without  offering  any 
opinions  of  my  own. 

The  Brahmo  Somaj  has  been  in  existence  about  fifty  yearsj  and  the 
founders  of  the  New  Dispensation  claim  for  it  a  life  of  progress  and 
development,  of  which  the  New  Dispensation  itself  is  the  latest  and  most 
glorious  result.  The  new  church  is  the  old  one  rehabilitated^  developed, 
and  perfected.  It  recognizes  the  four  principal  Scriptures  of  the  world 
as  its  foundation— the  Rig  Veda,  the  Buddhist  Pitakas,  the  Christian 
Bible,  and  the  ^Mohammedan  Koran.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  new  church,  and  with  this  is  embodied  the 
unity  of  all  earneist  creeds,  Hindu,  Buddhistic,  Moslem,  and  Christian. 

JIajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy  proclaimed  the  precepts  of  Christ  as  the 
guide  to  national  and  individual  purity  and  happiness.  He  deplored 
the  fact  that  those  precepts  were  so  generally  disregarded  by  the  great 
body  of  nominal  Christians.  He  denounced  the  systems  of  caste  and 
idolatry  prevalent  in  India  as  destructive  of  all  political  progress  and 
social  improvement,  but  he  never  professed  himself  more  than  a  student 
of  the  truth,  anxious  to  point  out  to  his  fellow-countrymen  that  b<;tter 
path  which  he  had  discovered  for  himself  Jlr.  Kcshub  Chundar  Sen 
goes  much  further  than  this.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  supcrnaturaJ- 
ism,  but  he  professes  to  have  harmonized  and  unified  all  other  dis])en- 
nations  by  a  divine  synthesis,  and  to  have  discovered  tlic  method  hv 
which  the  apparent  anomalies  and  contradictions  of  other  systems  are 
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to  be  brought  into  a  logical  unity  of  idea  and  method.  All  the  pre- 
yious  systems  are  coniiected  together  in  the  economy  of  Provideucej 
and  it  has  been  reserved  for  him  to  discover  the  systematic  evolution  of 
thought^  the  development  of  religious  life,  just  as  science  brings  light 
and  order  out  of  chaos  and  darkness.  There  can  be  but  one  true 
scieDce  that  explains  material  nature^  and  so  there  can  be  but  one  true 
science  of  dispensation  which  shows  and  explains  the  dealings  of  God 
to  mauj  throughout  all  ages^  in  the  matter  of  religion^  and  this  true 
science  of  dispensation  is  his  grand  discovery.  *'  I  have  found  the 
science  of  dispensation  at  last/'  he  triumphantly  exclaims  in  his  last 
anniversary  lectnrCj  "  unity  in  multiplicity/*  Where  others  see  only 
confusion  and  anomaly,  he  sees  order  and  continuity.  Hinduism  and 
Bnddhismj  Moslemism  and  Christianity  are  but  parts  of  the  divine 
scheme.  It  is  the  happy  welding  of  them  together  that  constitutes 
'^  the  New  Dispensation**'  Just  aa  the  New  Testament  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  Old,  so  the  New  Dispensation  is  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  all  the  systems  of  religion  that  have  perplexed  mankind  by 
their  diversity  and  contradictions  up  to  the  present.  Nor  is  this  all, 
Mr.  Keshub  Chundar  Sen  claims  more  for  his  Church  than  this. 
'^  The  New  Dispensation  is  Christ's  prophecy  fulfilled.  Jesus  foretold 
and  foreshadowed  other  dispensations.  He  said  the  Comforter  would 
come  after  Him,  and  guide  the  world  into  all  truth."  And  iu  the  New 
Dispensation  he  sees  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  "  the  realization 
of  Christian  and  Pauline  anticipations/' 

Although  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
New  Dispensation  as  in  the  orthodox  churches  of  Christianity,  yet  His 
person  and  teaching  are  spoken  of  with  a  reverence  and  devotion  that 
can  hardly  be  surpass^ed.  A  subjective  divinity  is  allowed  Him,  but  not  i 
an  objective;  indeed  it  is  plainly  asserted  that  this  subjective  divinity' 
was  all  Christ  claimed  for  himself.  He  was  a  partaker  of  the  Divine 
nature.  He  was  God-consciousness,  not  God  Himself.  But  all  believers 
are  equally  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  "As  for  Christ/'  exclaims 
Mr.  Sen,  '^  we  are  surely  amongst  His  honoured  ambassadors/'  And, 
again,  he  speaks  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Dispensation 
OS  Christ's  Apostles  in  India.  So  that  he  takes  no  mean  standing  as  a 
religious  teacher,  although  disclaiming  all  supernatural  power.  It  may 
be  true  that  some  of  his  followers  revere  him  as  something  more  than 
human,  and  honour  him  as  an  infallible  Pope  over  the  Church,  But 
it  is  certain  that  he  is  modest  enough  in  his  self-assertion  to  his  col- 
leagues, as  the  following  sentences  taken  from  his  "  Charge  to  the 
Apostles  of  the  New  Dispensation  "  will  prove.  Tbey  are  translated 
from  the  Bengali,  and  appear  in  the  Sunday  Mirror y  Calcutta,  of  April 
Srd  last : — 


**  HoDonr  me  not  as  your  mni?ter*  I  am  your  servnnt|  I  am  your  frii^nd.  You 
are  my  master.  Tiierefore  tliut  treatment  which  a  servant  may  expect  from  his 
masters  and  a  friend  from  his  friendsi  I  do  expect  from  you.     I  am  your  God- 
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sent  Borvant^  flud  my  Father  hath  of  tea  told  me  that  if  I  leave  jour  aenrice  mjr 
Balvatioa  will  be  binderetl.  Therefore  do  not  in  mercy  remove  me  from  the  port 
of  your  servant.  My  Heavenly  Master  hath  employed  me  in  your  servioi, 
therefore  I  must  be  lowly,  and  have  no  canae  to  be  puffed  up  with  vanity,  J  ^ 
not  send  you  as  the  great  prophet  Jesns  sent  his  Disciples*  Our  mutual  reUtioai 
are  of  a  difFereat  kind,  I  am  only  one  of  youi*  band.  You  are  pent  forth  bj  the 
world's  prophets  and  apostles.  You  and  I  are  sent  forth  by  Jesus,  Sakya  Mimi 
Chaitanya,  and  other  great  prophets.  They  have  sent  us  forth  into  the  world  la 
preach  their  truths.  Taking  the  dust  of  their  feet  I  tell  you  these  words.  Ton 
are  not  my  apostles,  but  both  you  and  I  are  their  apostles.  They  are  our 
spiritual  fathers  and  ^andfathers.  We  are  born  in  the  liae  of  their  generatioo. 
1\' e  are  twice-born  in  their  inspiration*  Before  I  acknowledged  you  as  apostlei 
those  heaveidy  prophets  had  ordained  and  sent  you  as  such.  I  only  repeat  their 
words  to  their  disciples.  In  this  very  room,  in  your  hearts,  those  God-sent  pro. 
phets  are  present,  and  tliey  call  you  to  your  work.  They  tell  you  to  take  to 
heart  the  sufferings  of  sinful  and  sorrowful  men.  Your  brothers  and  sister*  an 
sinking  into  the  sea  of  atheism  and  impiety.  How  can  you  be  at  ease  when  m 
see  all  this?  The  spirits  of  Jesus  and  Moses  and  Chaitany a  still  speak  to yoo 
with  warmth.  You  must  not  remain  cold,  when  you  hear  their  fiery  wiwik 
Our  Supreme  Mother,  the  Mother  of  all  Prophets,  also  commands  you  thus;— 
*  Apostles  of  the  New  Dispensation,  go  and  save  my  children.  Lo  !  acepticiam 
and  vice  are  destroying  them.  Run  to  their  rescue  with  all  your  might.  If  jott 
have  any  love  for  your  Heavenly  Mother,  go  and  save  her  children/  O  Apostki, 
obey  the  Divine  call,  and  run  straight  to  your  work. 

*^Kemember  your  creeds-one  God,  one  Scripture,  and  one  family  of  prophet 
Love  the  one  true  God,  and  worship  Hira  every  day.  By  daily  worship  mtki 
your  lives  holy.  Attain  commuoion  with  the  saints  of  heaven  inwardly  in  yotir 
minds.  Eat  their  fleab  and  drink  their  blood,  and  turn  your  bodies  into  vesBeli 
of  holiness*  In  your  lives  show  the  reconciliation  of  perfect  wisdom,  perfed 
asceticism,  perfect  love,  perfect  devotion,  perfect  conscience,  perfect  joy,  and  per- 
fect holiness.  Be  not  satisfied  with  the  fraction  of  any  one  virtue.  Do  not  ooret 
the  prosperity  and  pleasure  of  this  world.  Preserve  your  lives  with  the  food 
that  comes  from  mendicancy.  Be  happy  in  others'  happiness  and  sorry  in  othen^ 
sorrow.  Regard  all  mankind  as  one  family.  Hate  not,  nor  regard  as  alieoii 
meo  of  other  castes  and  other  religions.  Be  ascetics,  but  live  in  the  world  in  the 
midst  of  other  men,  and  let  them  live  in  you.  And  let  both  them  and  yourselrtt 
Jive  conjointly  in  God.  There  is  salvation  in  unity^  and  peace  in  unity.  Brother 
apostles,  seek  not  gold  or  silver.  Be  ye  mendicants.  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  He  that  thinketh  of  food  and  raiment  is  an  unbeliever.  God  is  your 
all  in  all.  Ye  shall  desire  nothing  except  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  Ye  sbJl  b« 
guided  by  Him,  eating  the  bread  which  He  giveth,  and  not  the  tainted  food  of  thi 
world  which  defileth  both  the  body  and  the  soul  Sleep  on  the  bed  that  the 
Lord  provideth  for  you.  Go  in  all  directions,  East  and  West,  North  and  South, 
and  preach  the  New  Dispensation.  Let  no  regard  for  men  cause  you  to  wsx. 
with  the  Dispensation  what  does  not  heloog  to  it.  If  the  people  of  any  country 
do  not  want  to  hear  you,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet  and  go  elsewhere.  Be 
not  angry,  be  not  vengeful.  If  any  men  meet  you  as  enemies,  let  the  peace  of 
your  prayers  descend  on  their  heads.  Be  poor  and  patient  in  spirit.  Conquer 
contention  with  peace.  Be  touched  with  pity,  when  you  see  the  pride  and  Twutj 
of  tliose  who  are  in  error.     Let  peace  and  purity  flow  into  the  place  where  yon 

fo.  If  you  go  into  a  village  Jet  the  people  there  feel  that  a  new  light  lilh 
escended  upon  them.  Glory  doth  not  lie  in  pride,  but  in  a  clean  oonscienoe. 
Never  in  your  mind  wish  for  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  if  God  givetli  younaj 
happiness,  accept  it  with  thankfuhiei*s  and  humility.  If  you  take  not  the  joys 
and  pleasures  which  He  giveth,  and  bear  not  the  pain  which  cometh  from  Hifflt 
ye  are  e(|ually  rebellious.  Never  dare  to  dictate  to  the  Lord.  Say  not '  Gi« 
unto  me  pidn,'  or  *  Give  unto  me  pleasures.*   Whatever  happeneth  in  Gild's  kiog- 
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dom  doth  liappen  by  His  will.  To-day  you  are  here,  to-morrow  there;  to-day 
in  honour,  to-morrow  in  dishonour.  But  be  not  afi-aii,  neither  be  unsteady. 
For  what  God  cause th  to  take  place  is  for  your  good.  Do  not  press  men  to 
give  you  money  or  food.  The  infinite  God  has  taken  charge  of  you.  Do  His 
work  with  hairts  full  of  faith.  He  that  worketh  not,  i3  not  worthy  of  reward. 
Only  do  the  Lord's  work  and  seek  Hia  kingdom,  and  He  will  give  you  what  is 
necessary  both  here  and  in  heaven.  Let  your  faith  be  firm,  and  shrink  not  if 
men  wish  to  prove  it.  Do  nothing  that  may  lead  men  and  women  in  future  to 
fall  into  error  and  superstition*  If»  by  the  example  of  your  sin  and  slothfulness, 
othcra  are  led  to  live  ainfully,  you  will  have  to  answer  for  it.  Wherever  you  see 
vice  struggling  against  virtue,  and  impurity  tempting  chastity,  there  fight  like 
true  heroes,  and  establish  the  victory  of  virtue  and  chastity.  As  you  cut  open 
the  snares  of  the  world  from  your  own  souls,  so  cut  them  away  from  the  souls  of 
others.  Apostles  of  the  New  Dispensation,  what  yo^i  have  hitherto  learnt 
secretly  from  your  God,  go  and  proclaim  now  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Manifest  new  love,  new  truth,  new  inspiration,  and  draw  all  men  and  women 
into  the  fold  of  the  New  Dispensation/' 

The  Church  of  the  New  Dispensation  believes  in  God  as  an  objective 
reality,  an  infinite  person,  a  supreme  Father.  But  God  is  to  them 
not  only  a  person^  but  a  character,  the  person  they  worship,  the 
character  they  assimilate;  for  that  character  is  Divine  Holiness. 
Their  aim  is  to  realize  divinity  in  their  own  hearts.  Worship  is 
useless  if  it  does  not  render  man  heavenly  and  divine,  nor  is  true 
worship  completed  till  the  nature  of  the  worshippers  is  so  converted  as  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  divinity.  The  following  ^'  Garknd  of  a 
Hundred  Names  "  is  a  list  of  titles  of  the  Almighty  adopted  by  the  New 
Dispensation  as  suitable  to  their  Theistic  worship, — the  titles  of  the 
Creator  as  taught  by  eclecticism : — 

L  "God,  Lord,  Holy,  Great,  Father, First  Cause,  Supreme  Spirit,  Almighty,  All- 
raierciful,  Saviour,  Friend  of  the  poor,  Moral  Governor,  Deliverer  of  the  fallen,  Abso- 
lute Substance,  Primary  Force,  Life  of  life,  Bodiless,  Formless,  Divinity^  Ador- 
able, Ancient,  Giver  of  success,  Dispenser,  Triumphant,  Heavenly  King,  Master, 
Eternal,  Indnite,  Self-caused,  Self-existent,  Resplendent,  Excellent,  Omnipotent, 
Omnipresent,  Omniscient,  Ocean  of  Love,  Fountain  of  Joy,  Captain  of  the  vessel 
of  life,  Destroyer  of  danger,  Extinguisher  of  sorrow.  Lord  of  hosts,  Abode  of 
Beauty,  Charmer  of  the  soul,  Awful,  Conqueror  of  death.  Providence,  Teacher, 
Creator,  Preserver,  Immaculate,  One,  All-witness,  Smiling  Mother,  Light  of 
Truth,  Sea  of  nectar,  Necklace  of  the  devotee,  Crown  of  the  martyr,  Glory  of  the 
saint,  AlJ-Seeing,  Beautiful  Eye,  Defender  of  the  weak,  Blissful,  Self- manifest, 
Consoler  of  the  distressed,  Healer  of  the  soul  diseased,  Everlasting,  Chtistiser 
of  the  wicked.  Perfect,  Inexorable  Judge,  Light  of  the  eye.  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, Guide,  Priceless  treasure,  Heaven  of  peace.  Without  a  second.  Enchanter 
of  the  world.  Queen  of  the  universe,  True,  G  rati  tier  of  pure  desires,  House- 
hold  Deity,  Bread  of  life.  Endless  Space,  Supporter  of  the  ascetic,  lufinite 
Love,  Water  of  the  thirsty  heart,  Sovereign  of  all  nations,  Joy  of  the  wor- 
shipper,  Sender  of  projihets,  Eternal  scripture,  Harmony,  Inspirer^  Matchless, 
Ever-living,  Immanent,  Invisible,  Unfathomable,  Comforter,  Architect,  Sun 
of  Righteouane^,  I  am." 

A  belief  is  also  inculcated  in  the  objectivity  of  all  prophets  and 
departed  saints,  each  a  person^  a  child  of  God,  But  the  simple 
admitting  of  their  entity  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  also  a  com- 
munion of  spirits   or   a    communion    of   saints*     The   mere    objective 
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Tccognition  of  the  world's  saints  and  prophets  avails  nothing-  Tto 
Christ  of  older  theologies,  they  say,  is  the  barren  outward  fa^t.  Ht 
■Christ  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  an  indwelling  power,  a  living  spirit, 
A  fact  of  consciousness.  In  order  to  realize  more  fully  this  commtmimi 
-of  saints,  pilgrimages  have  been  instituted  by  Mr.  Sen.  In  th€« 
pilgrimages^  a  room  in  Calcutta  is  transformed  into  an  historical  site  iir 
Palestine^  Greece,  Arabia,  or  Northern  India,  Conversation  is  earned 
on  with  the  prophet  invoked.  Lessons  are  taught  and  learned*  A 
^vid  imagination  brings  the  historical  personage  invoked  before  tk 
sssembly^  and  his  utterances  of  centuries  ago  are  applied,  more  orJa 
skilfully,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time,  or  the  difiScultiei 
of  existing  theological  speculation.  Not  that  the  spirits  are  supposed 
ij3  be  materialized,  not  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  omnipresent,  or 
to  fill  all  space,  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  These  pilgrimages  we 
explained  to  be  simply  practical  applications  of  '^  the  philosophy  of 
subjectivity.''^  If  the  saints  and  prophets  are  not  personally  present, 
they  may  be  spiritually  drawn  into  the  life  and  character  of  the 
devotees.  The  human  soul,  we  are  taught,  has  an  absorbent  character* 
It  is  marvellous  in  its  power  of  receptivity.  By  an  hour  m  tlie 
<x)mpany  of  saints,  the  whole  heart  may  be  revolutionized.  A  miraco* 
lous  power  of  sanctification  may  be  the  result  of  contact  with  exalted 
minds.  Even  the  most  hardened  sinner  may  be  thus  impressed*  To 
the  simple  inquirer  it  may  appear  absurd  to  call  a  room  in  Calcutta  tb 
inountain  of  Sinai^  and  there  to  converse  with  Mosea  as  with  a  gne^i 
the  religious  teacher  asking  and  answering  the  questions  all  the  time, 
always  in  the  spirit  of  Moses^ — but  in  all  this  there  is  no  absurdity  to  the 
devout  believer.  The  human  soul,  if  it  has  not  lost  its  susccptibilitji 
inevitably  imbibes  and  draws  in  the  goodnc^  of  saints,  absorbing  all  tW 
is  good  and  true  in  them,  by  such  exercises. 

The  unity  of  the  Deity  is  a  subject  on  which  "the  minister** 
(Mr.  Sen)  is  eloquent,  and  doubtless  the  idolatry  prevalent  in  Into 
Tenders  all  his  eloquence  necessary  to  combat  it.  God  he  declare  to 
be  one  eternally  existing,  indirisible  Being ;  but  the  devotees  of  h&h 
unable  to  comprehend  him  as  a  totality,  divide  him  into  fragments,  anJ, 
taking  up  one  fragment  of  his  nature  and  of  his  attributes  at  a  time,coa- 
template  him  within  themselves  piecemeal.  During  the  Vedic  penoa» 
vhen  the  yogis  used  to  realize  the  invisible  God  face  to  face,  they  nc«r 
inquired.  What  was  the  Deity?  or,  What  were  his  nature  and 
attributes?  They  believed  that  God  was  incomprehensible,  beyoadtlic 
i^rasp  of  human  knowledge.  The  yogi^  or  devotee,  in  the  fulness  ofh*' 
soul,  was  absorbed  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity, 

**  Dut  whoa  the  Vedic  period  was  goDo  and  the  Puranic  period  came,"  condfltiw 
the  JiiinJBter,  in  one  of  his  tlieiatic  discourses,  "then  the  philosophic  mindb<ip^ 
tQ  inquire  into  the  nature  of  God.  They  asked^  Who  is  He  that  has  created*^^ 
sustains  tliis  vast  universe  7  What  is  He?  Is  He  Father,  King,  or  U^^ 
^Vhen  they  received  no  answer  to  their  much  questioning,  they  began  to  c«j 
Him   into  pieces   by  the    sword  of  the  intellect,  and    to   carve  and  arrj '^ 
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fragments  of  His  attributes  according  to  their  own  'fancies.  One  saitl,  *  I  like- 
Love  i  and  so  He  who  is  madt*  of  Love  and  is  full  of  it  is  my  object  of  worship.*' 
From  the  soft  nature  of  his  own  heart,  he  concluded  that  God  was  nothing: 
else  but  Love^  and  so  believed  in  tliat  attribute  only.  Then  another,  the  more 
deeply  he  con tera plated  God*a  mercy,  the  more  disposed  was  he  to  realize 
the  different  manifestations  of  that  mercy.  But  man,  unable  to  adore  intinite 
mercy,  must  necessarily  cut  it  also  Into  pieces.  Because  God  in  his  mercy 
gives  food  to  the  liunj^ry^  he  imagined  a  distinct  Goddess  for  that  attribute, 
and  called  her  Annapurna,  To  such  a  man,  so  overpowered  by  the  idea  of 
infinite  mercy,  God  became  Annapurna  only.  Another  fails  to  trace  this  io- 
finite  mercy,  or  is  more  impressed  by  the  manifestations  of  infinite  power- 
He  finds  this  infinite  power  working  everywhere.  He  broods  over  it.  To  him 
God,  the  Creator  of  tlie  Universe,  is  no  other  than  a  great  force,  the  primeval 
force  in  fact,  from  which  hiia  emanated  all  that  we  see  around  us,  God  is- 
Sakti  to  him,  illimitable  force.  Wisdom,  love,  purity,  and  beneficence  are  all 
sunk  in  the  one  idea  of  force.  Thus  the  indivisible,  all-pervading  spirit,  full  of 
eternal  bliss,  has  been  broken  into  fragments  during  the  Puranic  times,  and 
instead  of  one  God,  tliree  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
are  worshipped," 

Thus  he  shows  that  idolatry  is  the  worship  of  broken  fragments  of" 
the  Deity,  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  seizing  on  a  portion,  and  per- 
saading  themselves  they  have  the  whole.  It  was  the  mission  rf 
Brahmoism^  Mr,  Sen  asserts,  to  collect  these  different  scattered  frag- 
ments, and  combine  them  together  iato  a  consistent  idea  of  the  Deity, 
and  so  now  the  New  Dispensation,  on  eclectic  principles,  reconciles 
into  one  the  diversities  and  contradictions  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism^, 
Christianityj  and  Moslemism. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  relative  to  the  Deity  was  that  in 
the  beginning  the  one  Supreme  Being  existed,  who  created  the  Universe^ 
that  this  Being  is  Eternal,  Intelligent,  Infinite,  Formless,  Blissful,  and 
Self-dependent — that  he  is  without  any  second,  absolutely  alone,  all- 
pervading,  all-governing^  all -sheltering,  all-knowing,  perfect  and 
immovable,  without  equal  or  parallel.  By  worship  of  Him  only  can 
happiness  be  secured  by  man  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  and  that  love 
towards  Him,  and  performing  the  works  He  loves,  works  of  beneficence, 
charity,  and  brotherly  love,  alone  constitute  acceptable  worship  of  Him* 

The  New  Dispensation  goes  further  than  this.  It  supplies  the 
devotee  with  a  vast  mass  of  inspired  literature  from  which  he  is  to 
derive  his  precepts  and  examples.  How  the  contradictions  of  these 
writings  are  to  be  explained  and  harmonized,  we  are  not  yet  authority- 
tively  informed.  Probably  some  attempt  to  harmonize  them  is  even 
now  in  process  of  production.  But  the  devotee  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
has  to  trust  to  the  book  of  nature  and  to  iutnition,  accepting  help 
thankfully  from  the  sages  of  the  past.  ''  Honour  Christ,'^  ^ays  Mr.  Seik 
to  his  disciples,  *'  but  be  not  Christians  in  the  popular  acceptatioQ  oC* 
that  term,  A  mere  imitation  of  Christ's  virtues  is  not  enough* 
Advance,  my  friends,  to  a  higher  ideal.  Be  Clirist.  Incorporate  him 
into  your  being,  import  him  bodily  iuto  your  own  consciousness.  Make 
him  your  flesh  and  blood.     Let  us  all  be  so  many  Chi-ists^  each  a  small 
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Clirist  in  Ms  own  humble  way/^     Daring  flights  of  imagery  of  tliislii 
cause  much  myatification  and  misapprehension.      So  he  calls  the  Xef 
Dispensation  ^^the  precious  necklace  in  which  are  strong  togetber  tht 
rubies  and  pearls  of  all  ages  and  climates  ;"  it  is  "  the  sweet  music  ol 
direrse  instruments  harmonized ;"  it  is  '^  the  wonderful  solvent  whicl! 
fuses  all   dispensations   into  a  new  chemical  substance/'      Christ  is  ^ 
person^  a  character^  '*  that  demands  absorption  into  your  flesh  and  vm 
flesh— flesh  of  your  flesh,  blood  of  your  blood,  breath  of  your  breati.'j 
''  In  my  faith/^  he  says  againj  "  I  am  supremely  happy.      My  beloycJi 
Father  mates  me  unexpectedly  happy  in  the  sweet  faith  he  has  vouch- 
safed to  mc,     A  word  of  praise  I  must  also  ofi'er  unto  the  blessed  Sott 
of  God,  for  he  too  has  made   me   what  I   am.      His   sacrificial  blood 
freely  given  unto  a  wicked  world   has  gone   into  my  very  life*blood. 
While  I  was  in  my  mother's  womb  I  drank  that  precious  blood  and  J 
grew  in  stature  and  strength."      In  another  addressj  he  says,  "  As  I  wm  J 
walking  along  the  path  of  my  life  I  met  three  stately  figures^  John  the] 
Baptist,  Jesus  Christ,  and   St.  Paul/'     Aud  similarly  he  speaks  of  his  I 
conferences  with  Moses,  with  Gotama  Buddha,  with  Socrates,  with  Mo- 1 
hammed.  Swedeuborg  too  asserted  that  he  met  the  characters  of  Scriptcrei 
history,  not  figuratively  as  Mr.  Sen,  but  literally*     "  Indeed,  General/' 
said  he,  apologizing  on  one  occasion,^'  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  with 
mej  and  you  can  easily  apprehend  that,  when  one  receives  such  visitORi 
one  is  in  no  hurry  to   dismiss  them."*     '^I  have  conversed,"  imtcs 
Swedenborg, "  with  some  who  lived  many  years  ago,  with  some  who  li^ed 
before  the  DelugCj  and  some  after  itj  with  some  who  lived  in  the  Loid'i 
time,  with  some  of  His  Apostles,  and  with  many  of  succeeding  ages,"tj 
'^  I  have  conversed  with  Athanasius,'^  writes  he  in  another  place,  ^^m\ 
he  said  he  could  find  neither  the  Father,  the  Son,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and    bitterly    complained    of  his  inability.     The  reason   is    plam— he 
confirmed  himself  in  the  idea  of  three  Gods, "J 

But  Mr.  Sen's  bold  imagery  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.  *^WTieaI 
said  I  sat  with  Moses  and  Jesus  the  other  day,  you  run  and  procliim  j 
to  the  world  that  I  have  seen  two  human  figures,  or  rather  their  ghoito.  I 
You  would  put  a  ludicrous  interpretation  upon  a  plain  piece  of  poetry^ 
and  then  ridicule  it  as  a  fact  of  life.  Ah  !  it  is  the  Eastern  passion  for 
metaphor^  the  vein  of  poetry  so  characteristic  of  Oriental  nations,  tbt 
has  ruined  me." 

The  New  Dispensation  proclaims  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  (fc»k 
death  is  but  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  hitherto  existing  betireen 
soul  and  body ;  that  the  future  life  is  a  continuation  and  developmeut 
of  the  present  life  ;  and  asserts  that  these  ideas  of  immortality,  as  well 
as  the  primal  teachings  of  morality,  are  primitive  convictions  rooted  In 
man's  constitution.  The  incarnation  of  the  Deity  is  denied,  but  all  tte 
great  teachers  of  religion,  from  Moses  to  Mohammed,  are  recogniied  *> 
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God*s  servants,  and  as  useful  teachers.  A  violation  of  duty  is  sin,  such 
violations  offend  God,  our  fellow  noen,  ourselves,  or  the  inferior  beings, 
towards  all  of  whom  we  have  duties  to  perform  that  are  incumbent  on 
us.  Every  sinner  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  own  sinfulness, 
sooner  or  later,  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Holiness  may  be  attained, 
however,  and  sinfulness  extirpated  from  our  own  nature,  by  the 
worship  of  God,  by  self-control  and  self-denial,  by  repentance,  by  the 
study  of  God  in  nature  and  in  good  books ;  by  gooil  company,  and 
by  solitary  contemplation.  By  these  means  salvation  is  attained.  No 
mediation  between  God  and  man  finds  a  place  in  the  New  Dispensation, 
Salvation  brings  with  it  a  perpetual  growth  in  purity,  and  such  growth 
goes  on  for  all  eternity.  The  soul  becomes  better  fitted  for  Heaven 
perpetuaUy,  and,  as  the  companion  of  the  Deity,  enjoys  everlasting 
happiness  in  eternity. 

In  his  *'  Indian  Theistic  Reformers"  Professor  Monier  Williams  has 
given  an  admirable  account  of  the  progress  of  the  doctrines  of  Theism, 
from  the  teachings  of  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy  to  those  of  Mr.  Kesbub 
Chundar  Sen,  but  without  describing  their  later  development  in  the 
New  Dispensation*  In  the  Garland  of  a  Hundred  Names,  ascribed 
to  the  Deity,  and  already  quoted  from  the  periodical  entitled  the  Neia 
Dispensation^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Motherhood  of  God  is  insisted 
upon.  The  learned  professor  gives  the  following  abridgment  of  a 
remarkable  "  proclamation"  issued  in  December,  1879,  and  purporting 
to  come  from  *^  India's  Mother^^  : — 

"To  all  my  aoldiers  in  In  din,  my  afft^ctionate  greeting.  Believe  that  this  pro- 
clamation goeth  forth  from  Heaven  in  the  name  and  with  the  love  of  your 
Mother.  Carry  out  its  behests  like  loyal  soldiers*  The  British  Government  is 
my  Government,  The  Brahmo  Somnj  is  my  Church.  My  daughter,  Queen 
Victoria,  have  I  ordained.  Come  direct  to  me  without  a  mediator,  as  your 
Mother.  The  influence  of  the  earthly  lilother  at  home,  of  the  Queen  Mother  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  will  raise  the  head  of  my  Indian  children  to  their 
Supreme  Mother.  I  will  give  them  peace  and  salvation.  Soldiers,  fight  bravely 
and  establish  my  dominion.'* 

This  idea  of  God's  Motherhood  as  a  correlative  to  God^s  Fatherhood, 
continues  the  Professor,  is  thoroughly  Hindu.  It  existed  in  Hinduism 
long  before  the  Christian  era, 

Professor  Williams  does  full  justice  to  Mr.  Sen^s  honesty  and  sincerity, 
his  eloquence  and  his  genius^ — indeed,  he  speaks  of  his  *^  almost  super- 
human elofpience,  ability,  and  genius/'  I  would  not  attempt  to  go 
farther  than  this  in  my  admiration,  I  am  sure  none  can  patiently 
peruse  Mr.  Sen's  addresses  without  feeling  convinced  that  an  earnest 
soul  struggles  to  express  itself  in  them,  that  he  has  a  very  ditiicult 
warfare  to  wage,  and  that  his  zeal,  fire,  vigour,  energy,  and  ability  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  As  to  the  amount  of  truth  in  his  speculative 
opinions,  that,  of  course,  is  quite  a  different  affair. 

But  the  Professor  falls  foul  of  '*  the  minister''  on  account  of  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  latter  to  the  ilaharajah  of  Knch  Bchar, 
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in  1878,  partly,  apparently,  because  tlie  bridegroom  was  a  Maliarajj 
partly  because   idolatrous  rites  were  performed  oa   that   occasion,  s 
partly   because   the  bride  was   too  young,      Mr.  Krishna   Bihari  Sea^ 
writing  to   the   Professor,   has   disposed  of  some   of  these   objectiom^ 
showing  that  the  ceremony  objected   to  by   the   Professor  was  a  mem 
betrothal,  and  that  the  parties  did  not   live  together  as  man  and  wife 
till  the  Maharajah  was   eighteen  and  his  bride  sixteen,  and  therefoft 
that  the  epithet  "child  marriage"  applied  to  it  was  erroneous.     As  to 
the  idolatrous   rites,  they  were  not  performed  till   the  bride  and  ber 
party  had  left  the  place.     Mr.  Sen  was  not  present  at  them.     Every- 
thing  was  performed   apparently  in  compliance  with  the  usual  ritud 
of  Brahmo  marriage.     On  Mr.  Sen's   side   it  is  farther  urged  that  tic 
marriage  was  a  severe  blow  to  caste  prejudices,  that  the  propagation  of 
Theistic  opinions  in  Kucb  Behar,  and  in  native  states  generally,  will  be 
much  facilitated  thereby,  and  that,  finally,  Mr*  Sen  acted  in  accordaacse 
with   the  will  of  God.     If  this  last  point   can  be   established,  stirclf 
nothing  more  need  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  marriage* 

The  New  Dispensation  is  openly  and  fearlessly  declared  to  he  tk 
work  of  God  and  not  of  man,  A  system  elaborated  by  man,  argue  its 
founders,  is  sure  to  break  down ;  there  are  certain  to  be  hitches  and 
flaws  in  it  in  abundance.  But  the  work  of  God  is  consistent,  and 
though  it  takes  a  long  time  for  development,  and  although  the  medii 
through  which  it  is  made  visible  to  all  men  are  very  various,  yet  the 
work  itself  is  a  harmonious  whole,  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will 
working  upon  the  conHicting  elements  of  human  nature.  And  sucki 
they  claim,  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  New  Dispensation.  It 
is,  they  assure  us,  a  beautiful  symmetrical  plan  of  Providence  dailf 
being  developed,  and  whichj  true  to  its  Divine  mission,  pro\ides  aa 
infallible  remedy  for  human  wants  and  shortcomings.  The  Vedftadc 
Somaj  of  llajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  and  the  Hindu  Brahmoism  fit 
Debendro  Nath  Tagore,  have  both  been  outgrown.  And  now,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  the  New  Dispensation  makes  its  appearance — a  system 
of  Divine  eclecticism,  absorbing  all  religions,  incorporating  in  itseh'  aU 
the  prophets  of  God.  It  includes  and  fulfils  the  Somaj  of  the  Rajabj 
and  the  Adi  Brahma  Somaj  of  the  Babu.  It  carries  both  to  tkcif 
legitimate  and  logical  sequence.  ^^  Tlie  Lord  planted  the  seed,  tl 
Lord  watered  it,  and  the  Lord  has  given  it  a  plentiful  harvest.'* 

Among  the  fellow-workers  with  Mr,  Sen  in  the  labour  of  foundiffl 
the  New  Dispensation,  may  be  mentioned  his  cousin,  Mr,  Prots* 
Chundar  Mozoomdar,  his  brother,  Mr,  Krishna  Bihari  Sen,  and  hi 
missionary  prophets,  Babu  Amrita  Lall  Boze,  Bhai  Aghore  Nath, 
Bhai  Deno  Nath. 

A    ritual    will    doubtless    be   elaborated  in  time.     At  present 
sernces    arc    simple    and    unpretending — a    hymn,    an  invocation,  \ 
address,   silent   communion,  and   a  prayer.     But  in  January  last  tl 
flag  of  the  New  Dispensation  was  unfurled,  and  that  appears  to  be  tb 
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prelude  to  an  elaborate  ritual.     The  Arati  ceremony,  with  which  the 

flag  was  inaiigiiratcdj  ^ave  offence  to  many*  It  consisted  of  the  waving; 
of  lights  before  the  flag,  and  the  chanting  of  hymns, — ^^  sacred  secrets 
of  symbolical  faith/'  The  banner,  we  are  told^  as  a  whole,  represents 
the  Church  Militant  developing  into  a  Church  Triumphant.  The  flag 
waring  high  in  the  air  suggests  the  idea  of  victory.  To  unfurl  the 
banner  is  to  declare  war  with  evil,  and  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  Scctarianisra  must  be  overcome ;  eclecticism  and  spirituality, 
the  holy  confraternity  of  saints,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  supreme  God, 
have  to  be  established  in  the  place  of  sectarianism.  All  these  ideas 
and  anticipations,  we  are  assured,  are  symbolized  in  the  banner. 

The  manner  of  the  unfurling  of  the  flag  was  in  this  wise : — Upon  a 
small  table,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  were  arranged  the  four  principal 
Scriptures  of  the  world,  the  Hindu,  the  Buddhistic,  the  Christian,  and 
the  Mohammedan,  In  front  of  this  stood  the  Banner  of  the  New 
Dispensation,  On  the  silver-plated  pole  thereof  was  suspended  the 
Bugle  of  the  Expeditionary  Army.  The  minister  (Mr.  Sen)  then 
addressed  the  assembly  : — 

**  Behold  the  Hag  of  the  New  Dispensation  1  The  silk  flag  is  crimson  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs.  It  is  the  flag  of  the  Great  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the 
One  Supreme  Lord.  Victory  iUea  around  Ilia  holy  banner.  Ilis  tilmighty  arm 
will  cnigh  all  evil  and  annihilate  sin  and  sensuality. 

*^  Behold  the  spirits  of  all  the  prophets  and  saints  of  heaven  assembled  over- 
head, a  holy  confraternity,  in  whose  union  is  the  harmony  of  faith  and  hope 
and  joy.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  standard  are  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Hindus,  the  Bnddlnsts,  the  ChristianfJ,  and  the  Mohammedana,  the  sacred  repo- 
atorie*  of  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  the  inspiration  of  saints,  our  light  and  out 
guide.  Four  Scriptures  are  here  united  in  blessed  harmony  under  the  shade 
of  thb  flag.  Here  are  knit  together  in  international  fellowship  four  ijreat 
continents,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Here  you  see  the  meeting 
place  of  the  east,  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south ;  of  the  young  and  the 
old,  of  men  and  women ;  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  the  ^^^se  and  the  un- 
learned. Here  h  the  harmony  of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  the  soul  and  the 
will,  of  knowledge  and  love,  devotion  and  duty.  Glory  unto  God  in  the 
highest  I  Honour  to  all  Prophets  and  Saints  in  heaven,  and  to  all  Scriptures 
on  earth!  Unto  the  New  Dispensation  victory,  victory,  victory  I'* 

The  disciples  then,  one  after  another,  marched  past  the  flag,  touching 
it  aud  kissing  it,  and  then  reverently  bowed  before  God,  and  gave  Him 
their  allegiance  and  homage,  praying  that  His  kingdom  might  come.  Tlie 
whole  thing,  we  arc  assured  by  the  New  Dispensation  organ,  was  a 
grand  symbol  of  royalty,  of  the  heavenly  king  enthroned,  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  future  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  For  in  this  solemn 
spectacle  the  eye  of  the  believer  saw  the  living  symbol  of  Chriat's 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

However,  all  did  not  see  this.  Many  of  the  former  adherents  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  were  offended  at  it,  and  refused  to  enrol  themselves  as 
disciples  of  the  New  Dispensation,  This  feeling,  we  are  assured,  is 
neither  wide-spread  nor  likely  to  be  lasting. 
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A  new  sacramental  ceremony  has  also  been  instituted,  and  is  thus 
prefaced  and  described  in  the  periodical  called  the  New  Dtspensalion  : — 

"  Jesus  !  Is  the  sacramental  rite  meant  only  for  those  nationa  that  are  in  ihe 
habit  of  taking  bread  and  wine  ?  Are  the  Hindus  excluded  from  partaking  of 
the  holy  eucharist  ?  Wilt  thou  cut  ns  off,  because  we  are  rice-eaters  and  tee- 
totallers ?  That  cannot  be.  Spirit  of  Jesiis  !  that  cannot  be.  Both  unto  Europe 
and  Asia  thon  hast  said,  Eat  mj  flesh  and  drink  my  blood.  Therefore  the 
Hindu  shall  eat  thy  ilesli  in  rice,  and  drink  thy  blood  in  pure  water,  so  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulBUed  in  this  land, 

**  On  Sunday,  the  5th  March,  the  ceremony  of  adapting  the  sacrament  to  Hindu 
Hfe  was  performed  with  due  solemnity,  in  uc<;ordancc  with  the  principle  above 
set  forth.  The  Hindu  apostles  of  Christ  gathered  after  prayer  in  the  dinner  hall, 
and  sat  upon  the  floor,  upon  the  bare  ground.  Upon  a  silver  plate  was  Rice,  and 
in  a  small  goblet  was  Water,  and  there  were  flowers  and  leaves  around  botls. 
The  minister  read  the  following  verses  from  Luke  xxii. : — 

** '  And  he  took  bread  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  unto  theoi^ 
•aying^  This  is  my  body  which  h  given  for  you.    This  do  in  remembrance  of  me;, 

**  *  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament 
in  my  blood  which  la  shed  for  you,' 

*^  A  prayer  was  then  oSbred,  asking  the  Lord  to  bless  the  sacramental  rice  and 
water : — 

** '  Touch  this  rice  and  this  water,  O  Holy  Spirit,  and  turn  their  grossly 
material  substance  into  sanctifying  spirituoJ  forces,  that  they  may,  upon  entering 
our  system,  be  assimilated  to  it  as  the  ilesli  and  blood  of  all  the  saints  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  our  souls  with  the  rich  food  and  drink 
Aou  hast  placid  before  us.  Invigorate  us  with  Christ-force  and  nourish  us  with 
saintly  life,* 

**  The  Lord  blessed  the  rice  and  He  blessed  the  water. 

**  And  these  were  then  served  in  small  quantities  to  those  around,  and  men  ate 
and  drank  reverently,  and  the  women  and  children  also  ate  and  drank,  and  they 
blessed  God,  the  God  of  prophets  and  saints.*' 

The  "  vow  of  self-surrender^^  ia  another  novelty  of  the  New  Dispensa. 
tion.  Those  who  take  it  constitute  the  order  of  Grihastka  raira^i,  or 
ascetic  householders.  They  ai'e  men  of  the  worlds  they  work  in  various 
ways,  make  money  by  diligent  laboui*,  but  discharge  no  pricatly 
function.  Nor  are  tliey  missionaries.  They  are  seculars  who  devote 
themselves  and  all  they  can  acquire  to  the  Church.  Self-surrender  is 
their  motto.  They  give  all  their  substance  to  Mother  Church.  Th^y 
toil  from  morn  to  night,  they  labour  diligently  in  their  variouB 
Tocations,  and  they  lay  all  their  earnings  at  the  feet  of  the  Church, 
with  full  coufideuce  that  she  will  do  what  is  right  with  them,  ^fliey 
are  her  children  and  servants.  Covetousness  thus,  we  are  quaintly 
toldj  becomes  impossible.  The  wants  of  those  who  have  taken  this  vow 
of  self-surrender  upon  them  must,  I  suppose,  be  supplied  by  the  Church, 
auch  as  their  food  and  clothing, — but  particulars  of  this  kind  arc  not  given* 
The  spiritual  blessings  that  accompany  the  vow,  aud  chiefly  the  extinc^ 
tion  of  covetousness  and  worldliness,  are  particularly  dwelt  upon*  But  I 
confess  a  little  more  detailed  information  as  to  the  management  of  the 
achemc — how  the  devotees  are  boarded^  lodged,  and  clothed — would  be 
ftceeptable.    1  do  not  suppose  the  number  of  these  devotees  is  yet  eon- 
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aiderablc.  Three  were  admitted  on  one  occasion,  two  on  another,  and 
80  on. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Dispensatioa  is  the 
singing  of  hymns  by  devotees  from  door  to  door  for  the  benefit  of 
the  worldly-minded.  Hitherto  the  practice  has  been  confined  only  to 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  the  poorer  Vaishnavas.  But  the 
naiddle  and  higher  classes  are  now  warmly  invited  to  engage  in  this 
"  exalted  work/'  They  are  exhorted  to  give  up  their  indolence  and. 
selfish  apathyj  their  pride  and  vain-gloriousness,  and  to  go  in  the 
evening  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  to  the  huts  of  the  poor,  singing 
before  them  the  praises  of  God  and  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  thus 
securing  a  great  benefit  to  their  country  by  a  little  self-denial.  They 
are  to  form  themselves  into  little  groups  of  Dispeosation  Minstrels, 
singing  "  God^s  sweet  name*'  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  This 
innovation  was  introduced  on  the  Bengali  New  Year's  Day  in  April 
last. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, I  cannot  do  better  than  extract  from  their  own  organ 
a  sermon  on  "  The  Cross,^^  probably  from  the  pen  of  '^  the  minister'* 
himself,  Mr.  Sen. 

"  Many  are  the  lessons  which  the  Cross  suggests.  For  eighteen  centuries  it 
has  dehiged  the  world  with  faith,  love,  and  righteousnes.  It  has  strengtliened 
many  a  weak  heart ;  it  has  sanctified  and  saved  many  a  sinner.  It  has  given 
light  and  peace  to  many  a  nation.  Hence  is  it  that  the  world  glorifies  the 
cross,  and  many  a  devotee  gratefully  weiirs  it  on  liis  bosom.  The  men  of  the 
New  Dispensation  have  read  the  mysterious  symbol  and  pondered  it,  and  made 
it  the  subject  of  anxious  and  earn'^st  prayer,  for  some  days  past,  in  their  Imly 
Sanctuary.  What  noble  sentiments  and  exalted  thoughts  has  it  excited  in  their 
minds  !  Wliat  a  flood  of  heavenly  light  has  it  poured  into  their  humble  souk  I 
Like  theii*  Christian  brethren  they  too  have  sat  day  aJler  day  during  the  past 
and  the  present  week  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  wondering  at  the  miracles  it  has 
wrought  in  the  world.  And,  like  them,  they  too  are  ready  humbly  to  bear  the 
cross,  and  bear  witness  unto  Jesus  amid  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  life.  To 
**  him  crucified"  the  cross  was  nothing  but  the  shedding  of  sacrificial  blood  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  Vfimi  is  it  to  uh  ?  To  us  it  has  only  one  meaning, 
the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  the  destruction  of  animal  propensitdea,  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  old  man.  We  are  then  crucified,  when  we  are  dead  unto  the  world. 
The  cross  b  man's  figure  with  hands  outstretched.  Put  any  man  into  this  posi- 
tion, and  you  have  a  man-cross.  Let  us  consider  this  position,  jmd  ace  what  it 
means.  It  means  the  human  body  fastened  and  motionless.  It  means  the 
man  whose  hands  are  nailed,  and  cannot  therefore  hold  the  things  of  the  world ; 
the  man  whose  feet  are  nailed^  and  arc  therefore  incapable  of  moving  in  the 
paths  of  fiin  and  carnality.  It  means  t/oga  posture,  humanity  dead  3*et  alive. 
Every  man  standing  above  the  world,  whose  senses  are  dead  unto  the  flesh, 
whose  carnal  nature  has  been  wholly  subdued  by  communion,  who  speaks  not, 
moves  not,  and  is  not  tempted  by  temptations,  such  a  man  is  like  a  cross.  The 
old  man  in  us  must  die  upon  that  crosd,  nailed  by  communion  and  f/oga.  Have 
you  thought  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Martyrs  and  yogis?  Then  think  of  Buddha. 
He  is  dead,  a  motionless,  statue-Uke  figure  representing  crucified  humanity, 
flhun  self,  vanquished  senses.  Then  turn  to  the  picture  of  the  great  Hindu  yogty 
Siva,  lying  on  the  grotind,  dead  and  senseless,  with  the  feet  of  Shakti,  Divine 
Force,  standing  upon   him.     The  whole  thing  looks  like   an   inverted   cross. 
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Here  is  an  allegorical  representation  teaching  us  how  the  true  devotee  must  b« 
a  complete  carcase  at  the  feet  of  the  Almighty,  It  ia  the  cross,  it  is  the  crosa 
everywhere,  reminding  us  of  the  Deceasity  of  crucifixion  and  new  life." 

The  mingling  together  of  the  lessons  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the 
passionless  Buddhaj  and  Hindu  ascetidsmsj  has  a  strange  and  weird 
character.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  following,  an  Address  to  the 
Spirit  of  Saint  Peter,  also  from  the  New  Dispenmiion  ?  Does  it  not 
look  like  a  travestk  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  invocation  of  saints  and 
angels  ? 

**  Honoured  Saint,  art  thou  the  gate-keeper  of  heaven  ?  Art  thou  not  he  m 
whose  hands  is  the  key  of  paradise  ?  Then  there  is  no  adniission  into  heaven 
without  thy  permission.  And  whom  wilt  thou  admit?  All  those  to  whom  Jcsua 
hath  given  a  passport.  None  of  these  wilt  thou  reject  ?  No  favouritism,  no 
Bectarianism  in  thee.  Canst  thou  be  guilty  of  partiality  ?  Canst  thou  havo  a 
grudge  against  individuals  or  sects  on  account  of  narrow  prejudices  or  jealousies  7 
No.  That  cannot  be.  If  the  Lord  has  entrusted  to  thee  the  key  of  heaven,  thou. 
canst  have  no  bigotry,  thou  canst  not  be  a  respecter  or  hater  of  persons.  Thov 
art  the  head  of  the  CathoHc  Church  of  God*  Hence  there  can  be  no  sectarianisni 
in  thee.  Thou  art  a  Catholic,  the  Catholic  of  Catholics.  In  thee  is  tlie  unity  of 
the  Church  perfected.  All  those  who  are  of  God  and  who  are  of  Christ  are  one 
in  thee.  Against  none  of  these  wilt  thou  set  thy  face.  Thou  comprehendest  all. 
Seamless  was  Christ^s  garment.  There  can  be  no  division,  no  schism  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  Church  of  humanity.  Thou  art  the  head  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  they  say.  Wliy  not  the  Head  of  the  Human  Catholic 
Church  ?  Yes,  of  the  Universal  Church  of  humanity  art  thou  the  heaven- 
appointed  Head.  Who  can  deny  thee  ?  Can  St.  Paul's  Church  deny  St  Peter's 
Church  ?  No.  Paul  is  Peter  and  Peter  is  Paul,  and  they  are  one  in  Jesus,  and  with 
Jeans  one  in  God,  We  are  of  Paul,  and  we  are  of  Peter.  Therefore,  thou  wilt 
not  exclude  us,  though  men  have  excluded  ua.  Be  kind  and  just  to  us,  heaven's 
gate-keeper,  and  pray  do  not  shut  us  out.  Have  pity  on  us,  poor  prisoners  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,'* 

'^The  doings  of  this  Church  of  the  New  Dispensation/'  says  a 
private  letter  from  Calcutta,  *'  remind  me  of  what  I  read  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  England.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  New  Dispen- 
sation to  lead  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  Holy  Land^  says  one 
of  their  preachers.  They  assemble  in  the  evening — twenty  of  them 
or  more — always  half  a  dozen  boys  amongst  them,  w4th  big  lanterns^ 
and  they  go  parading  up  and  down  the  streets  and  lanes,  singing 
Bengali  hymns.  The  other  evening  I  met  them  in  the  Upper  Circular 
Road,  they  passed  through  Carey's  Church  Lane  into  College  Scjuarc, 
and  there,  taking  their  seats  in  front  of  a  native  gentleman's  house, 
they  began  to  sing  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  owners  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  seemed  pleased  with  the  harmony,  and  some  of  them 
begged  the  performers  to  sing  in  front  of  their  houses.  First  they 
sang  two  Sankirtan  hymns  standing ;  then,  scats  being  courtcou?jly 
offered  and  accepted,  a  Uttle  crowd  collected.  There  were,  perhaps, 
a  hundred  or  more,  and  1  cannot  help  saying  that  a  more  orderly  imd 
impressive  service  I  never  witnessed.      I  Hstencd  to  one  <^ >'*   *     ^  >:e« 

in  English,  and  it  was  wonderfully  effective,  full   of   n  ^ per- 

suasion, without  rant  of  any  kind;  it  is  a  system  of  eclecticism  that 
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Bas  charms  for  all  hearers.  Some  of  tbc  discourses  about  Christ  ^rould 
satisfy  our  Evangelical  friends  at  home,  whilst  Buddhists^  Hindus^  and 
Moslems  iiriU  all  find  something  to  admire.  Purity  of  thought,  word, 
and  deed  is  faithfully  inculcated,  with  a  noble  human  philaathropy, 
embracing  all  sects,  that  wonid  have  charmed  your  friend  Carlylc." 

Mr,  Sen  regards  the  New  Dispensation  as  a  God-sent  protest  against 
Atheism.  WTiatever  the  discoveries  of  science,  whatever  the  specula- 
tions of  philosophy,  all  of  them,  he  believes,  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
religious  truths  inculcated  by  his  reformed  Brahmoism.  The  history  of 
Brahmoism,  he  insists,  proves  its  divine  origin.  So  many  earnest  men 
would  not  have  found  cousolatioa  in  it  if  it  were  otherwise.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  some  of  tliem  have  found  spiritual  consolation  in  it,  in 
all  trials.  An  intellectual  system,  that  is,  one  merely  and  simply  intellec- 
tual, would  not  have  ^vexL  such  consolation.  Sinners  have  been  con- 
verted, and  some  of  the  vilest  characters  reclaimed  by  it.  And  this,  he 
maintains,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  something  more  than  an  intellectual 
system.  The  New  Dispensation,  however,  does  not  merely  preach 
goodness,  it  preaches  godliness.  Goodness  is  human,  it  teaches,  and 
godliness  divine*  In  this  way  only  can  the  dinnity  be  assimilated  and 
made  our  own.  The  yoga  faculty,  or  the  power  of  spiritual  communion 
and  absorption,  is  specially  claimed  for  the  Hindu  race,  a  faculty  enabling 
them  to  annihilate  time  and  space,  and  to  bring  home  to  their  minds  an 
external  Deity  and  an  external  humanity.  In  the  following  eloquent 
strain,  Mr.  Sen  exhorted  his  hearers,  in  his  last  address  in  the  Town  Hall 
in  Calcutta,  to  make  use  of  this  yoga  faculty,  and  make  of  all  the  nations 
©f  the  world — one  people  ; — 

**  Waving  the  magic  wand  of  ifog^i^  we  say  to  the  Ural  mountaina  and  the  river 
Ural,  'Vanish/  and  lo!  they  disappear.  And  we  command  Europe  to  enter  int^ 
the  heart  of  Asia,  and  Asia  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  they  obey  us,  and 
we  instantly  realize  within  oiirseWes  a  European  Asia  and  an  Asiatic  Europe,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  commingliiitj  of  oriental  and  occidental  ideas  and  principles.  We 
lay  to  the  Pacific,  *  Pour  thy  waters  into  the  Atlantic,'  and  we  say  to  the  West,  *  Roll 
back  to  the  East.*  We  summon  ancient  India  to  come  into  ub  with  all  her  rishis 
and  saints,  her  asceticism  and  communion  and  simplicity  of  character,  and,  behold! 
ft  transfiguration  I  The  educated  modern  Hindu  caat  in  Vedic  mould  !  How 
by  yoga  one  nation  becomes  another  !  How  Asia  eats  the  flesh  and  drinks  tho 
blood  of  Europe  \  How  the  Hindu  absorbs  the  Christian ;  how  the  Christian 
assimilatea  the  Hindu !  Cultivate  this  communion*  my  brethren,  and  continually 
absorb  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  each  other.  Do  not  hate,  do  not  exclude 
othcra,  as  the  sectarians  do,  but  include  and  absorb  all  humanity  and  all  truth. 
Let  there  be  no  antagonism,  no  exclusion.  Let  the  embankment  which  each 
sect,  each  nation,  has  raised,  be  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  cosmopolitan  truth, 
and  let  all  the  barriers  and  partitions  which  separate  man  from  man  be  pulled 
down^  so  that  truth  and  love  and  purity  may  tlow  freely  through  milhons  of 
hearts  and  through  hundreds  of  successive  generations,  from  country  to  countrv, 
from  age  to  age,  Thiis  shall  the  deficiencies  of  individual  and  national  character 
be  complemented,  and  humanity  slmll  attain  a  fuller  and  more  jierfect  standard 
of  religious  and  moral  life.  There  is  no  reason,  my  European  friends,  why  you 
should  move  eternally  in  your  narrow  groove,  rejecting  everything  which  15 
Eastern  and  Asiatic.     Why  should  you  not  add  to  your  national  virtues  tliose  of 
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the  East  ?     Wliy  should  you  not  add  to  your  philosophy  aad  science  and  cinH* 
zation  the  faith  and  poetry  of  Asia  ?" 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  aucli  eloquent  appeals  should  stir  the  hearts 
of  Mr.  Seu^B  liateners.  Viewing  his  labours  and  his  successes^  his  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  his  courage^  his  enthusiasm  and  his  fortitude,  it 
is  not  wonderful  perhaps  that  Professor  Monier  Williams  shoold  write 
of  '^  Ms  almost  superhuman  eloquence^  ability^  and  genius/' 

But  many  may  ask^  in  this  country,  what  have  the  Tbeists  of  Bengal 
actually  accomplished.  In  what  respects^  besides  their  speculative  religious 
opinionsj  are  we  called  upon  to  admire  them  ?  I  will  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  reforms  advocated  by  them.  In  the  first  place  a  complete 
abolition  of  all  caste  restrictions*  It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  Iiai 
not  witnessed  the  force  of  those  restrictions  in  the  East  to  understand 
how  much  is  implied  in  their  complete  renunciation ;  secondly,  the 
abolition  of  the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors,  the  Sraddha;  thirdlTj 
a  reformation  of  the  ceremonies  usual  at  birth  and  at  cremation; 
fourthly,  reform  of  marriage  cuatoms — and  to  remodel  the  ceremomei 
appropriate  to  marriage  is  to  reconstruct  Hindu  society ;  fifthly,  the 
promotion  of  female  education  and  emancipation;  sixthly,  to  limit  men 
to  one  wife ;  seventhly,  to  remove  the  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of 
widows ;  and,  eighthly,  social  reform,  the  suppression  of  intemperance 
of  all  kinds,  the  promotion  of  education  amongst  the  people,  and 
the  social  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  people  of  India  generally.  To 
secure  these  last  objects  Mr,  Sen  founded  the  "  Indian  Reform 
Association  ^^  on  his  return  from  hia  visit  to  England  in  1870|  in 
association  chiefly  intended  to  promote  female  improvement  A 
female  normal  and  adult  schoolj  in  connection  with  it,  was  opened  in 

isrL 

Men  who  are  engaged  in  a  great  warfare  against  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  evil  customs,  deserve  our  sympathy  and  esteem,  whatever  we  nuy 
think  of  their  theological  opinions.  India  has  been  paralyzed  by  Ijm 
social  system  forced  upon  her,  centuries  ago,  by  a  superstitious  and  iH 
seeking  priesthood.  The  men  of  the  New  Dispensation  seek  to  remove 
that  paralysis.  They  would  restore  freedom  of  action,  as  well  as  of 
thought;  and,  with  this,  blessings  incalculable  will  be  realized.  All, 
therefore,  who  desire  the  welfare  of  humanity  will  earnestly  wish  the 
reformers  '^  God  speed/*  for  their  warfare  is  against  their  prejudices  of 
centuries,  against  spiritual  slavery,  and  the  moral  and  social  fetters 
which,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  have  bound  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race  in  religious  thraldom. 

W.  Knighton. 


THE  SOCIALISM  OF  KARL  MARX  AND  THE 
YOUNG  HEGELIANS. 


IT  is  a  curious  and  not  unmeaning  circumstance  that  the  country 
where  Karl  Marx  is  least  known^  is  that  in  which  he  has  for  the  last 
thirty  years  lived  and  worked.  His  word  has  gone  into  all  the  earth 
and  evoked  in  some  quarters  echoes  which  governments  will  neither  let 
live  nor  let  die;  but  herej  where  it  was  pronounced,  its  sound  has 
aearcelybeen  heard.  His  principal  book^  "Das  Kapital/^  is  a  criticism 
of  the  modern  industrial  system  as  explained  by  English  economists 
and  exemplified  in  English  society.  Though  written  in  German  it 
seldom  cites  a  German  authority,  but  it  shows  an  unusual  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  English  economical  writers ;  it  goes  very  fully  into  the  circum- 
stances  of  English  labour,  as  described  in  Parliamentary  Bine-books ; 
it  constantly  draws  its  illustrations  from  English  industrial  life,  and 
always  even  states  its  money  allusions  in  terms  of  English  coin  (pro- 
bably because  no  other  currency  is  so  well  known  to  so  many  nations). 
Yet  English  is  probably  the  only  one  of  the  greater  languages  of  the 
civilised  world  into  which  this  work  has  not  been  translated— a  circum- 
fitanee  which  is  the  more  noteworthy^  because  it  shows,  that,  however 
Democratic  Socialism  has  spread  in  America,  it  has  as  yet  taken  no 
hold  on  the  interest  of  the  English-speaking  population.  Marx  him- 
self can  have  few  more  fen^ent  desires  than  to  effect  a  footing  for  his 
doctrines  among  the  working  class  of  this  conntrj^ ;  for  the  great  object 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  energies — with,  I  believe,  a  thoroughly 
disinterested,  though  mistaken  zeal — for  nearly  forty  years,  has  been  the 
organization  of  a  consentaneous  iuternatioDal  movement  among  the 
proletariate  of  all  civilized  nations  for  an  organic  reconstruction  of 
society ;  and  he  declares  unreservedly  that  any  proletariate  movemeut 
in  which  England  takes  no  part  is  *'  nothing  better  than  a  storm  in  a 
glass  of  water."     For  England  is  the  classical  land  of  the  proletariate. 
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■where  the  monster  was  first  bred,  where  it  has  consequently  ^wn  to  I 
greatest  maturity,  and  where,  if  anywhere,  it  must  first  show  its  migk| 
Yet  the  writings  of  Marx  are  hardly  better  known  in  this  country  ^  I 
those  of  Confucius,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  outside  of  a  few  Radiodl 
clubs  in  London^  the  Euglish  proletariate  so  much  as  know  his  name,  k  ] 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  no  modem  system  of  pro» J 
duction  and  no  modern  proletariate  at  all,  his  work  has  had  a  large riJ 
as  many  as  3,000  copies  having  been  disposed  of  within  a  year  afte^H 
translation  appeared.  That  is  to  say,  the  book  has  had  a  striking stJOCMj 
in  the  country  to  whose  circumstances  it  applies  least,  and  the  coldest | 
reception  in  the  country  whose  circumstances  it  most  directly  dcab 
with.  The  fortunes  of  this  work  seem  thus,  to  some  extent,  to  moek 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded ;  for  if,  as  its  author  alleges,  the 
course  of  industry  is  creating  an  intolerable  economical  situation,  it  ii 
at  least  noteworthy  that  the  society  where  that  situation  is  admittedly 
most  completely  developed,  and  where,  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  die 
greatest  call  for  Socialism,  should  have  made  least  response  to  it, 
although  it  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  society  where  those  who] 
are  supposed  to  suffer  from  the  situation  possess  the  largest  fircedom  to^ 
express  their  mind. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious :   the  most  energetic  element  in  eon* 
temporary  Socialism  is  political  rather  than  economicaL     The  moTemeat 
is   beforc  all  revolutionary,  and  finds  its  easiest   points  of  contact  ia 
quarters  wh«ro  a  revolutionary  opposition  already  exists.      In  Bnssia,  it 
is  true,  there  is  more  than  one  party  whose  ways  of  thinking  would! 
prepare  them  to  give  the  Socialistic  idea  a  hospitable  welcome.     There' 
is  the  National  party,  who  believe  the  Eussian  mir  and  artel  are  to 
supply  the  model  for  the  social  organization  of  modem  Europe,  vl 
arc  proud  to  think  with  Hcrzen  that  their  despised  peasant,  disj 
with  dirt  and  muddled  with  brandy,  has  solved  the  social  problem  of 
the  nineteenth  centuiy,  and  who  would  therefore  give  a  ready  c^  W 
teaching  which  fed  a  hope  so  agreeable  to  their  national  vanity.     Bat' 
the  party  chiefly  interested  in   Socialism  is  the  too  well*known  paitr 
of  disorder,    who  naturally  entertain   a  fraternal  sympathy  with  any 
sort  of  revolutionary  agitation  elsewhere.      lu  England,  again^  there  ii 
no  democratic   or  revolutionary  opposition,  organized  or    speculatJTe. 
The  course  of  politics  has  long  run  very  smooth ;  none  of  the  question!, 
of  the  day  have  forced  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  existing  system' 
into  popular    debate;  there   has   been    no    abstract    philosophical  dis- 
cussion of  them  of  auy  deep-reaching  kind  j  and  the  working  classes 
arc  preoccupied  with  the   development  of  trades  unions,    of  friendly 
societies,  and  of  the  great  co-operative  movement,  from  which,  in  spite 
of  many  discouragements,  they  not  unwarrantably  expect  great  results* 
Revolutionary  Socialism  is  therefore  quite  foreign  to  the  present  temper 
of  the  English  mind ;  and  if  it  ever  acquires  a  footing  here,  it  will  not 
be  from  any  change  in  the  economical  situation,  but  it  will  be  from 
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tli€  growth  of  an  energetic  democratic  agitatioOj  excited  cither  by  the 
injudicious  obstinacy  of  those  in  power,  or  by  the  direct  teaching  of 
influential  thinkers.  A  democratic  party  may  not  be  all  SocialistSj  but 
it  will  ever  have  a  stroog  tendency  to  Socialism,  which  a  section  of 
the  i>arty  will  always  follow.  For,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
democracy  trinmpfcant  and  settled,  democracy  militant^  the  democracy 
of  an  agitating  party,  is  necessarily  penetrated  by  an  overmastering  sense 
of  the  claims  of  numbers,  and  by  a  most  dangerous  depreciation  of  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  of  the  value  of  individuality.  Now  this 
conception  of  the  unlimited  right  of  the  greatest  number  convoys  you  to 
the  gates  of  Socialism  of  the  contemporary  type,  and  you  cannot  well 
get  to  those  gates  without  its  convoy. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  will  be  apparent  when  we  turn 
to  Germany,  the  great  home  of  contemporary  Socialism ,  because  we 
find  that  the  present  movement  really  originated  there  as  a  develop- 
ment of  theoretical  democracy,  and  that  its  spread  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  presence  throughout  the  country  of  revolutionary 
elements  bred  in  the  long  struggle  for  political  emancipation.  Of 
course,  the  economical  conditions  of  such  a  movement  existed.  There  was 
no  doubt  misery  enough,  and  there  were  no  doubt  inequalities  enough 
of  wealth  in  Germany,  as  there  is  misery  enough,  and  as  there  arc 
inequalities  enough  of  wealth  in  most  other  places,  to  suggest  the  idea 
either  to  benevolent  reformers  or  to  less  well-meaning  demagogncs,  that 
tome  arrangement  might  be  discovered,  whereby  tbc  wealth  that  was 
w  wasted  by  the  rich  might  be  made  to  circulate  so  as  to  lessen  the 
tchedness  of  the  poor*  But  as  far  as  want  went,  the  classes  who 
felt  most  sorely  pinched  at  the  time  were  the  professional  classes,  of 
who6e  straits  Treitschkc  gives  us  an  affecting  picture,  and  the  working 
dsMes  in  general  were  so  insensible  to  their  indigence  that  LassaUe 
said  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  teach  them  their  misery.  If  we 
look  to  the  spread  of  the  movement,  then  next  to  the  effective  agitation 
of  LassaUe,  and  to  the  impetus  given  by  the  concession  of  universal 
snfiFrage  in  186G,  which  supplied  an  immediate  practical  work  to  con- 
centrate the  energies  of  the  organization  upon,  what  most  contributed 
to  it  was  the  presence  of  the  survivors  of  the  political  movement  of 
1848j  and  the  continued  development  of  similar  political  elements 
from  the  operation  of  similar  political  causes.  And  if  we  go  back  to 
Ihe  earlier  origin  of  the  movement,  to  the  time  when  its  peculiar  type 
of  doctrine  was  first  disseminated  in  Germany,  its  representatives  then — 

^«01De  of  whom  are  its  chief  leaders  still- — would  have  scorned  the 
'•oggestion  that  the  revolution  tbey  contemplated  had  its  origin,  aa 
Kapoleon  said  all  revolutions  had,  in  the  belly.  To  their  thinking  a  revo- 
lution was  the  work  of  time,  aided  by  philosophy.  It  was  a  product,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  natural  forces  of  historical  evolution,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
philosophy  teaching  the  people  to  take  a  conscious  share  in  its  production. 
The  present  form  of  Socialism  appeared  first  some  forty  years  ago  among 
VOL.  XL.  A   a 
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the  Young  Hegelians  as  part  of  a  very  wide-reaching  ploilosophj  of  life,  j 
and  it  was  at  once  eagerly  embraced  by  political  exiles  acroi*  tie  I 
German  border  as  their  dream  and  hope  for  the  future,  even  whiki  aa  1 
they  themselves  believedj  the  very  materials  for  making  it  a  popular  or  I 
triumphant  movement  had  not  as  yet  come  into  existence.  They  vm  I 
told  that  by  ordinary  process  of  liistorical  evolution  the  labouring  atid  I 
lower  middle  classes  were  being  rapidly  converted  into  one  immense  pro* 
letariate>  whose  development  would  inevitably  bring  in  a  reign  of  demo*  j 
cracy  with  Socialiam^  and  they  sat  by  the  waters  of  London  or  Gcner*] 
and  waited- — ^not  without  freaks  of  impatient  and  delusive  anticipation—  ] 
for  the  birth  of  this  great  Cierman  proletariate  Vhieh  should  break] 
all  bonds  and  effect  the  redemption  of  society.  There  are  thus  to  be  i 
taken  into  account^  in  explaining  German  Socialism^  two  sj)eciil 
historical  conditions  which  contributed  to  lend  it  its  particular  type, 
and  to  facilitate  its  subsequent  spread.  Firsts  the  remarkable  course  of 
philosophical  speculation  which  the  nation  passed  through  in  the  earli» 
half  of  this  centnryj  and  which  spared  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  from 
its  most  powerful  crucible ;  and  second,  the  long-standing  struggle  for 
political  emancipation,  which j  according  to  Frciligrath^s  figure,  kept 
Germany  in  a  restless  agitation^  like  Hamlet,  baunted  incessantly  by  tke 
ghost  of  its  freedom,  and  maddening  itself  fitfully  to  fruitless  revenges, 
Now  all  this  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  in  connection  with  the 
career  of  Karl  Marx,  who  was  probably  the  first  of  the  Young  Hegdiam 
to  become  a  decided  adherent  of  Socialism,  and  who  proclaimed  then 
a  Socialism  substantially  ideittical  with  that  which  appears  to-day  iaaa 
ampler  form  in  his  work  on  Capital. 

Bom  at  Treves  in  1818^  the  son  of  a  Christian  Jew  who  bad  a  high  pat 
in  the  Civil  Service,  Marx  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Bonn  tow£mlstli€ 
end  of  the  third  decade  of  the  century,  won  a  considerable  reputation  there 
in  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  determined,  like  Lassalle,  to  devote  liim- 
self  to  the  academic  profession,  and  seemed  destined  for  an  eminently 
successful  career,  in  which  his  subsequent  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  Von  Westplialen,  would  certainly  have 
facilitated  his  advancement.     But  at  the  University  he  came  under  the 
spell  of  Hegel,  and  passed,  step  by  step,  with  the  Extreme   Left  of  the 
Hegelian  school,  into  the  philosopbical,  religious,  and  political  Radical- 
ism which  finally  concentrated  into  the  Humanism  of  Feuerbacb,     Just 
as  he  had  finished  his  curriculum,  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
in   1840   stirred   a  rustle   of    most  misplaced    expectation  among  the 
Liberals  of  Germany,  who  thought  the  day  of  freedom  was  at  length 
to  break,  and  who  rose  with  generous  eagerness  to  the  tasks  to  which 
it  was  to  summon  them.        Under  the  influence  of    these  hopes  ao4^ 
feelings,  Marx  abandoned    the    professorial   for   an  editorial  life,  ai 
committed  himself  at  the  very  outset  of  his  days  to  a  political  posii 
which  compromised  him  hopelessly  with    German    governments,    aui 
forced  him,  step  by  step,  into  a  long  career  of  revolutionary  agitation 
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organisation.     He  became  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Rhenish  Gazette^^ 
ch  was  founded  at  that  time  in  Cologne  by  the  leading  Liberals  of 
lie  Rhine  country^  iucludiog  Camphauscn  and  IlaDsemani],  and  Tvhicli 
the  organ  of  the  Young  Hegelian^  or  philosophical  movement  party^ 
ad  he  made  so  great  an  impression  hj  his  bold  and  vigorous  criticism 
the    proceedings  of    the  llhcnish    Landtag  that  he  was  appointed 
iter  of    the    newspaper  in    1842.       In    this    post  he  continued  his 
cks  on  the  Government^  and  they  were  at  once  so  effective  and  sD 
ally  worded  that  a  special  censor  was  sent  from  Berlin  to  Cologne^ 
take  smpervision   of  his  articles,  and  when  this  agency  proved  in- 
fectual^  the  journal  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Prussian  Ministry 
,  1843-     From  Cologne  Marx  went  to  Paris  to  be  joint  editor  of  the 
tufjic/ie  FranzUswche  Jahrhilcher  with   Arnold   Ruge,  a  leader  of  the^ 
Hegelian    Extreme    Left,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  professorship 
at  the  University  of  Halle  by  the   Prussian   Government,   and   whose 
UKgaxinej   the   Deutsche  Jahrbucher,  published  latterly  at  Leipzic  to- 
iacape  the  Prussian  authority,  had  just  been  suppressed   by  the  Saxon*. 
The  Deutsche  Fra?izosische  Jahrbiichtr  were  published  by  the  well-knowir 
Julius  Froebel,  who  had  some  time  before   given  up  his   professorship 
at  Zurich  to  edit  a  democratic  newspaper^  and  open  a  shop  for  the  sale 
of  democratic  literature;    who  professed  himself  a  Communist  in  Switzer- 
landj  and  had  written  some  able  works,  with  very  Kadical  and  Socialistie 
leanings,  but  who  seems  to  have  gone  on  a  different  tack  at  the  time  of 
the   Lassallcan  movement,  for  he  was — as  Meding    shows  us   in   hit^ 
*'  Memoircn  zur  Zeitgeschichte,^*  just  published — at  that  time  the  prime- 
promoter  of  the  ill-fated   Congress  of  Princes  at   Frankfort   in  1865^ 
The  new  magazine  was  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  suppressed 
Deutsche  Jakrducher,  on  a  more  extended  plan,  having  French  as  well  a& 
German  eontrihutors,  and  supplying  in   some  sort  a  means  of  uniting; 
the  Extreme  Left  of  both  nations ;  but  no   French    contribution   ever 
appeared  in  it,  and  it  ceased  altogether   in   a  year's  time,   probably  for 
commercial  reasons,  though  there  is  no   unlikelihood   in  the   allcgatioa 
sometimes  made,  that   it  was   stopped  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
between  the  editors  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  question  of  Communism.. 
The  Young  Hegelians  had  already  begun  to  take  the  keenest   interest 
io  that  question,  but  were,  for   a  time,  curiously  perplexed   as  to  the 
attitude  they  should  assume  towards  it»     They  seem  to  have  been  fasci- 
nated and  rei)€lled  by  turns  by  tlie   system,  and  to  have  been   equally 
unable  to  cast   it  aside  or   to  commit  themselves  fairly  to   it,      Karl 
Grun,  himself  a  Young  Hegelian,  says  that  at  first  they  feared  Socialism, 
and  points,  for  striking  evidence  of  this,  to  the  fact  that   the   Rhenish 
Gazette  bestowed  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  Stein^s  book  on  French 
Communism,  although  that  book  condemned  the  system  from   a  theo- 
logically orthodox   and   politicaOy  reactionary  point  of  view*     But   he 
adds  that  the  Young  Hegelians  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Socialism 
against  their  will,  that  it  was   through   the  interest  they  took   in   its- 
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speciiIatiOEs  and  experiments  that  Socialism  acquired  credit  and  supiM>rt 
in  public  opinion  in  Germany^  and  that  the  earliest  traces  of  avowed 
Socialism  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Rhenish  Gazette.  If  we  may  jutlge 
by  the  extracts  from  some  of  Marx's  articles  in  that  journal  which  are 
given  in  Bruno  Bauer^s  ^^  Vollstandige  Gesehichte  der  Parthei-Kampfe 
in  Deutscblaud  wahrcnd  der  Jahre  18-12—46/'  we  should  say  that 
Marx  was  even  at  this  early  period  a  decided  Socialist,  for  he  often 
complains  of  the  great  wrong  ^'  the  poor  dumb  millions  "  suffer  in  being 
excluded  by  their  poverty  from  the  possibility  of  a  free  development  of 
their  powers,  "  and  from  any  participation  in  the  fruits  of  civilization/' 
and  that  the  State  had  far  other  duty  towards  them  than  to  come 
in  contact  with  them  only  through  the  police,  When  Rugc  visited  Cabet 
in  Paris  he  said  that  he  and  his  friends  (meaning,  he  explained,  the 
philosophical  and  political  opposition)  stood  so  far  aloof  from  the  question 
of  Communism  that  they  had  never  yet  so  much  as  raised  it,  and  that, 
while  there  were  Communists  in  Germany,  there  was  no  Communistic 
party.  This  statement  is  probably  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  and  bis 
school  took  as  yet  a  purely  theoretical  and  Platonic  interest  in  Socialism, 
and  had  not  come  to  adopt  it  as  part  of  their  practical  programme. 
Most  of  them  were  already  Communists  by  conviction,  and  the  others 
felt  their  general  philosophical  and  political  principles  forcing  them 
towards  Communism,  and  the  reason  of  their  hesitation  in  accepting 
it  is  probably  expressed  by  Ruge,  when  he  says  (in  an  article  in 
Heinzen'a  Die  Opposition,  p,  103)|  that  the  clement  of  truth  in 
Communism  was  its  sense  of  the  necessity  of  political  emancipation,  but 
that  there  was  a  great  danger  of  Communists  forgetting  the  political 
question  in  their  zeal  for  the  social.  It  was  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  the  Humanism  into  which  Feuerbach  had  transformed  the  Idealism 
of  Hegel,  that  the  Hegelian  Left  passed  into  Communism.  Humanist 
and  Communist  became  nearly  convertible  terms.  Friedrich  Engeb 
mentions  in  his  book  on  the  condition  of  the  English  working  clasaeSj 
published  in  1845,  that  all  the  German  Communists  of  that  day  were 
followers  of  Feuerbach,  and  most  of  the  followers  of  Feuerbach  in 
Germany  (Ruge  seems  to  have  remained  an  exception)  were  Commu- 
nists. Stein  attributed  French  Socialism  greatly  to  the  prevailing 
sensualistic  character  of  French  philosophy,  which  conceived  enjoyment 
to  be  man^s  only  good,  and  not  knowledge,  and  which  never  rose  to  the 
great  German  conception,  the  logical  conception  of  the  Ego,  the  idea  of 
knowing  for  the  sake  of  knowing.  The  inference  this  contrast  suggesti 
is  that  the  metaphysics  of  Germany  had  been  its  protector,  its  uatioiml 
guard,  against  Socialism,  but  at  the  very  time  he  was  writing,  the  guard 
was  turning  traitor,  and  a  native  Socialism  was  springii^g  up  by  nttufml 
generation  out  of  the  idealistic  philosophy.  The  fact,  howevefi  rallier 
confirms  the  force  of  Stein  s  remark,  for  the  Hegelian  Idealism  fir^l  bred 
the  more  sensualistic  system  of  Humanism,  aud  then  Homanibm  bred 
Socialism* 
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Hegel  had  transformed  the  transcendental  world  of  current  opinion^ 
with  its  personal  deity  and  personal  immortality,  into  a  world  of  reason  ; 
and  Fcucrbach  went  a  step  further,  and  abolished  what  he  counted  the 
transcendency  of  reason  itself.  Heaven  and  God  were  no  doubt  sub- 
jective illusions,  fantastic  projections  of  man^s  own  being  and  his  own 
real  world  into  external  spheres.  Bnt  mind,  an  abstract  entity,  and 
reason j  a  imiversal  and  single  principle,  were  illusions  too.  There  was 
nothing  real  hut  man — the  concrete  flcsh-atid-blood  man  who  thinks 
and  feels.  "  God,^^  says  Feuerbach  speaking  of  bis  mental  develop- 
ment, '*  was  my  first  thought,  Eeason  my  second,  Man  my  third  and 
last."  He  passed,  as  Lange  points  out,  through  Comte's  three  epochs. 
Theology  was  swept  away,  and  then  metaphysics,  and  in  its  room  came 
a  positive  and  materialistic  antljropology  which  declared  that  the  senses 
were  the  sole  sources  of  real  knowledge,  that  the  body  was  not  only 
part  of  man's  being,  but  its  totality  and  essence,  and  in  short  that  man 
is  what  he  eats^— i>er  Mensch  ist  was  er  isst.  Man,  therefore,  had  no 
other  God  before  man,  and  the  promotion  of  man^s  happiness  and 
culture  in  this  earthly  life^ — which  was  his  only  life— was  the  sole 
natural  object  of  his  political  or  religious  interest.  This  system  was 
popularised  by  FcuerbacVs  brother  Friedrich,  in  a  little  work  called  the 
'*  Religion  of  the  Future,^"  which  enjoyed  a  high  authority  among  the 
German  Communists,  and  formed  a  kind  of  lectionary  they  read  and 
commented  on  at  their  stated  meetings.  The  object  of  the  new 
religion  is  thus  stated  in  it: — ^" Man  alone  is  our  God,  our  father, 
our  judge,  our  redeemer,  our  true  home,  our  law  and  rule,  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  our  political,  moral,  public,  and  domestic  life  and  work. 
There  is  no  salvation  but  by  man."  And  the  cardinal  articles  of  the 
faith  are  that  human  nature  is  holy,  that  the  impulse  to  pleasure  is 
holy,  that  everything  which  gratifies  it  is  holy,  that  every  man  is 
destined  and  entitled  to  be  happy,  and  for  the  attainment  of  this  end 
has  the  right  to  claim  the  greatest  possible  assistance  from  others,  and 
the  duty  to  afford  the  same  to  them  in  turn. 

Now  the  tendency  of  this  metaphysical  and  moral  teaching  was 
strongly  democratic  and  socialistic.  There  was  said  to  be  in  the  existing 
political  system  a  false  transcendency  identical  with  that  of  the  current 
religious  system.  King  and  council  hovered  high  and  away  above  the 
real  life  of  society  in  a  world  of  their  own,  looking  on  political  power 
as  a  kind  of  private  property,  and  careless  of  mankind,  from  whom  it 
sprang,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  should  be 
administered,  "  The  princes  are  gods,^'  says  Feuerbach,  *^  and  they  must 
share  the  same  fate.  The  dissolution  of  theology  into  anthropology 
in  the  field  of  thought  is  the  dissolution  of  monarchy  into  republic  in 
the  field  of  politics.  Dualism,  separation  is  the  essence  of  theology ; 
dualism,  separation  is  the  essence  of  monarchy.  There  we  have  the 
antithesis  of  God  and  world ;  here  we  have  the  antithesis  of  state  and 
people/'        This    dualism    must    be    abolished.       The   state   must   be 
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humanized— mu^t  he  made  an  instriiineiit  in  the  hands  of  all  far  tie  ] 
'velfare  of  aU ;  and  its  inhabitants  must  be  poUtizedy  for  they,  all  rf'i 
themj  constitute  the  poiis.  Man  must  no  longer  be  a  mcatis>  but  rnvtl 
ho  everywhere  and  always  an  end*  There  was  nobody  above  mao^l 
there  was  neither  superhuman  person  nor  consecrated  person ;  ncitker| 
deity^  nor  divine  right.  And,  on  the  other  hand^  as  there  is  no  penonjj 
iirho  in  being  or  right  is  more  than  man,  so  there  must  be  no  persotiJ 
^ho  is  less.  There  must  be  no  nnnienschen,  no  slaves,  no  heretics,  no] 
outcasts,  no  outlaws^  but  every  being  who  wears  human  flesh  must  ta] 
placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  duju 
The  win  of  man  be  done,  hallowed  be  his  uame» 

These  principles  already  bring  us  to  the  threshold  of  Socialism,  and 
now  Feuerbach^s  peculiar  ethical  principle  carries  ns  into  its  coarti* 
That  principle  has  been  well  termed  Tuism,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Egoism,  The  human  unit  is  not  the  individual,  bat  man  in  conTcne 
mtli  man,  the  sensual  Ego  with  the  sensual  Tu.  The  isolated  man  ii 
incomplete,  both  as  a  moral  and  as  a  thinking  being.  ^*  The  nature 
of  man  js  contained  only  in  the  community,  in  the  unity  of  man  wilk 
man.  Isolation  is  finitude  and  limitation,  community  is  fireedom  and 
infinity,  Man  by  himself  is  but  man  ;  man  with  man,  the  unity  of  I 
and  Thou,  is  God."  Feuerbach  personally  never  became  a  Communiat, 
for  he  says  his  principle  was  neither  Egoism  nor  Communism,  but  the 
combination  of  both.  They  were  equally  true,  for  they  were  insepar- 
able, and  to  condemn  self4ove  would  be^  he  declared,  to  condemn  lore 
to  others  at  the  same  time,  for  love  to  others  w^as  nothing  but  a  reeog- 
nition  that  their  self-love  was  justifiable.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceire 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  teaching  that  the  social  man  was  the  troe 
liaraan  unit  and  essence,  and  was  to  the  indiridual  as  a  God.  AVidi 
most  of  his  disciples  Humaoism  meant  making  the  indi\4dual  disappear 
in  the  community,  making  Bgoism  disappear  in  love,  and  making 
private  property  disappear  in  collective,  Hess  flatly  declared  that  "the 
species  was  the  end,  and  the  individuals  were  only  means/'  Buge 
disputed  this  doctrine,  and  contended  that  the  empirical  individual  was 
the  true  human  unit  and  the  true  end,  but  even  he  said  that  Socialism 
was  the  humanism  of  common  life.  Griin  passes  into  Socialism  by  simply 
applying  to  property  Fcuerbach's  method  of  dealiwg  with  theology  aad 
monarchy.  He  argues  that  if  the  tme  essence  of  man  ia  the  locbl 
man,  then,  just  as  theology  ia  anthropology,  so  is  anthropology  Socialism^ 
for  property  is  at  present  entirely  alienated,  externalized  from  tlie 
social  man.  There  ia  a  false  transcendency  in  it,  like  that  of  di\'imi 
tmd  monarchy,  '^  Deal,  therefore,^'  he  says,  "  with  the  practical 
money,  as  Feuerbach  dealt  with  the  theoretical  j"  humanize  it.  Mai 
property  an  inalienable  possession  of  manhood,  of  every  man  as  man. 
For  property  is  a  necessary  material  for  his  social  activity,  and  therefore 
ought  to  belong  as  inalienably  and  essentially  to  him  as  everything 
^which  he  otherwise  possesses,  as  means  or  materials  of  his  activity  ia 
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» ,  afi  inalienably,  for  example,  as  his  body  or  his  personal  acquire- 
EitB,  If  man  is  the  social  man,  some  social  possession  is  then  necea- 
to  his  manhoodj  and  might  be  called  an  essential  part  of  it ;  but 
ing  property  is  something  outside,  as  separate  from  him  as  heaven 
the  sovcrei^  power.  Griin  accordingly  says  that  Fetierbaeh's 
^  Essence  of  Christianity  - '  supplies  the  theoretical  basis  for  Proudhon^s 
cial  system,  because  the  latter  only  applies  to  practical  life  the 
iciplc^  which  the  former  applied  to  religion  and  metaphysics ;  but  he 
lita  that  neither  Feuerbach  nor  Proudhon  would  acknowledge  the 
»iinection« 
We  thus  see  how  theoretical  Humanism — a  philosophy  and  a  religion 
— led  easily  over  into  the  two  important  articles  of  practical  Humanism, 
a  democratic  transformatiou  of  the  State  and  a  communistic  transforma- 
tion of  society.  This  was  the  ideal  of  the  Humanists,  and  it  contains 
ample  and  wide-reaching  positive  features;  but  when  it  came  to  practical 
action  they  preferred  for  the  present  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  simple 
Imt  implacable  negation  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  No  doubt 
variety  of  opinion  existed  among  them  ;  but  if  they  are  to  bo  judged  by 
what  seemed  their  dominant  interest  they  were  revolutionaries  and 
nothing  else.  They  repudiated  with  one  consent  the  Socialist  Utopias  of 
France,  and  refrained  on  principle  from  committing  themselves  to,  or 
even  discussing^  any  positive  scheme  of  reconstruction  whatsoever.  They 
held  it  premature  to  think  of  positive  praposals,  which  would^  more- 
over,  be  sure  to  sow  divisions  among  themselves.  Their  business  for 
the  present  was  not  to  build  up  but  to  destroy,  and  their  work  in  the 
meantime  was  therefore  to  develop  the  revolutionary  spirit  to  its  utmost 
possible  energy,  by  exciting  hatred  against  all  existing  institutions ;  in 
shorty  to  create  an  immense  reservoir  of  revolutionary  energy  which 
might  be  turned  to  account  when  its  opportunity  arrived.  Their  position 
is  singularly  like  the  phase  of  Russian  Niliilism  described  by  Baron 
Hicks,  and  presented  to  us  in  Tnrgenieff's  novels.  It  is  expressed  very 
plainly  by  W.  Marr,  himself  an  active  Humanist,  who  carried  Fcuerbaeh''a 
"  Essence  of  Christianity^^  as  his  constant  companion^  and  founded  a 
secret  society  for  promoting  Humanistic  views.  In  his  interesting  book 
on  Secret  Societies  in  Switzerland,  he  says,  *'  The  masses  can  only  be 
gathered  under  the  flag  of  a  negation.  When  you  present  detailed  plans, 
you  excite  controversies  and  sow  divisions ;  you  repeat  the  mistake  of 
the  French  Socialists,  who  have  scattered  their  redoubtable  forces 
because  they  tried  to  carry  formulated  systems.  We  are  content  to 
lay  down  the  foundation  of  the  revolution,  Wc  shall  have  deserved 
well  of  it  if  wc  stir  hatred  and  contempt  against  all  exbting  insti- 
tutions. Wc  make  war  against  all  prevailing  ideas,  of  religion,  of  the 
State,  of  country^  of  patriotism.  The  idea  of  God  is  the  keystone  of 
a  perverted  civiUzation,  It  must  be  destroyed.  The  true  root  of 
liberty,  of  equality,  of  culture,  is  Atheism.  Nothing  must  restrain  the 
^ontaneity  of  the  human  mind/^     All  this  work  of  annihilation  could 
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neither  be  doae  by  reform,  nor  by  conspiracyj  but  only  by  refoktiou, 
and  '^  a  revolution  is  never  made  ;  it  makes  itself/*     While  the  revola*  J 
tion  was  making,  Marr  founded  an  association  in  Switzerland,  *' Young  I 
Germany/'  which  should  prepare  society  for  taking  effective  action  whca  I 
the  hour   came.     There  was  a  ^^  Young  Germany"  in  Switzerland  irfeea  I 
he  arrivetl  there ;  part  of  a  federation  of  secret  societies  established  Ijy  I 
Mazzini  in  1834^  under  the  general  name  of  '^  Young  Europe/*  and  urn- 
prising  three  series  of  societies: — '^  Young  Italy/'  composed  of  Italians; 
"  Young  Poland/'  of  Poles;  and  ^'  Young  Germany/'  of  Germans.     But 
this  organization  was  not  at  all  to  Marr*s  mindj  because  it  concerned 
itself  with  nothing  but  politics,  and  because  its  method  was  conspiracj, 
"  Great  transformations/'  he  said,  ^^  are  never  prepared  by  conspiracies,** 
and  it  was  a  very  great  transformation  indeed  that  he  contemplated.   He 
therefore  formed  a  "  Young  Germany"  of  his  own.     His  plan  was  to  pUnt 
a  lodgCj  or  "  family/'  wherever  there  existed  a  German  working  mcn'i 
association*     The  members  of  this  family  became  members  of  the  associ- 
ation and  formed  a  leaven  which  iudnenced  all  around  them,  and,  through  I 
the  wandering  habits  of  the  German  working  class,  was  carried  to  mtich 
wider  circles.    The  family  met  for  political  discussion  once  a  week,  read 
Fricdrich  Peuerbach  together  on  the  Sundays  with  fresh  recruits,  who, 
when  they  had  mastered  him^  were  said  to  have  put  off  the  old  mau]  and 
their  very  password  was  humanity ^  a  brother  being  recognized   by  lusing 
the  half-word  human—?  interrogatively,  and  the  other  replying  by  the 
remaining  half — Itai.      The  members  were  all  ardent  democrats,  but,  u 
a  rule,  so   national  in  their  sympathies  that   the  leaders  made  it  the 
great  object  of  their  discipHnff  arcam  to  stifle  the  sentiment  of  patriotiim 
by  subjecting  it  to  constant  ridicule. 

Their   relations   to   Communism   are   not  quite   easy   to  determine 
Marr  himself  sometimes  expresses  disapproval  of  the  system.      He  lajf 
'^  Communism  is  the  expression  of  impotence  of  will*    The  Communisti 
lack  confidence  in  themselves.    They  suffer  under  social  oppression,  aud 
look  around  for  consolation,  instead  of  seeking  for  weapons  to  emancipate 
themselves  with.     It  is  only  a  world-weariness  desiring  illusion  as  the 
condition  of  its  life/'     He  says  the  belief  in  the  absolute  dependenoe 
of  man  on  matter,  is  the  shortest  and  most  pregnant  definition  of  Com- 
munism, and   that  it  starts  from  the  principle  that  man  is  a  slave  and 
incapable    of    emancipating    himself.      But,    on   the    other    hand,   he 
complains  that  the  members  of  "Young  Germany"  did  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  social  question,  being  disgostcd  with  the  fanaticism  of 
the   Communists.     By  the  Communists  he  here  means  the  followers  of 
Weitliug  and  Albrcdvt,  who  were  at  that  time  creating  a  party  move- 
ment in  Switzerland,      Tbc  prophet  Albrecht,  as  he  is  called,  w^as  simply 
a  crazy  mystic  with  proclivities  to  sedition  which  brought  him  at  leugth 
to  prison  for  six  years,  and  which  took  there  an  eschatologieal  turn  fipom 
having,  it  is  said,  nothing  to  read  but  the  Bible,  so  that  on  his  release  he 
went  about  prophesying  that  Jehovah  had  prepared  a  way  in  the  deserti 
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ich  was  Switzerland,  for  bringing  into  Europe  a  reign  of  peace,  in 
irhich  people  should   hold  all  things  in  common  atid   enjoy  complete 
aeasuous  happiness^  sitting  under  their  common  vine  and  fig-tree,  with 
neither  king  Bor  priest   to  make  them  any  more  afraid*     Weitling  was 
Hot   quite  so  unimportant^  but  the   attention  he  excited  at  the  time  is 
certainly  not  justified  by  any  of  the  writings  he  has  left  us.      He  was  a 
bailor  from  Magdeburg,  who  was  above  his  work,  believing  himself  to  be 
a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters,  condemned   by  hard  fate   and  iniquitous 
aacial    arrangements   to  a  dull    and  cruel   lot.      Having   gone  to   Paris 
when   Socialism   was   the   rage   there,   he  eagerly  embraced   that  new 
Gospel,  and  went    to   Switzerland   to  carry  its    message  of  hope  to  his 
own  German  countrymen*     There  he  forsook  the  needle  altogether,  and 
llTed  as  the  paid  apostle  of  the  dignity  of  manual  labour,  for  which  he 
had  himself  little  mind.      His  ideas  ai-e  crude,   confused,  and  arhitrary. 
His  ideal  of  society  was   a  community  of  labourers,  with   no  State,  no 
Church,  no  individual  property,  no   distiDctiou  of  rank  or  position,  no 
nationality,  no  fatherland.      All  were  to  have  equal  rights  and  duties, 
and  each  was   to   be   put  in  a   position   to   develop  bis   capacity  and 
gratify  his  bents  as  far  as  possible.      He  was  moved  more  by  the  desire 
for  abstract  equality  than  German  Socialists  of  tlic  Humanist  or  eon- 
temporary  type,  for  they  do   not  build    on  the  justice  of  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  so  mnch  as  on  the  necessity  of  the  possession  of 
property  for  the  free  development  of  the  human   personality.      He  is 
entirely  German,  however,  in   his   idea  of  the  government  of  the  new 
society.     It  was   to  be  f;;ovcrned  by  the  three  greatest  philosophers  of 
the  age,  assisted  by  a  board  of  trade,  a  board  of  health,  and  a  board  of 
education.     In  Switzerland  he  founded,  to  promote  his  views,  a  secjret 
society,  the  ^^  Alliance  of  the  Just,"  which  had  branches  in  most  of  the 
Swiss  towns.      Its   members  were   chiefly  Germans  from   Germany,  for 
very   few   of  the  Communists   in   Switzerland   were   born   Swiss,   and 
according  to  MarTj  w^io  was  present  at  some  of  their  meetings,  they  were 
three-fourths  of  them  tailors.      '■  I  felt,^*  says  Marr,  '^  when  I  entered 
one  of  these  clubs  that  I   was  with  the  mother  of  tailors*     The  tailor 
sitting  and  chatting   at  his   work  is   always   extreme   in   his  opinions. 
Tailor  and  Communist  are  synonymous  terms/'      It  was  to  some  of  the 
leaders  of  this   alliance   that  Wcitling   unfolded   his  wild  scheme  of  a 
proletariate  raid,  according  to  which  an  army  of  20,000  brigands  was 
to  be  raised  among  the  proletariate  of  the  large  to^vns,  to  go  with  torch 
and  sword  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  terrify  the  bourgeoisie 
into  a  recognition  of  universal  community  of  goods.     It  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  bis  proposal  met  with  no  favour.     Letters  were   found  in  his 
possession,  and  subsequently  published  in   Bluntschli's   official  report, 
which  show  that  some  of  Weitling's  correspondents  regarded  his  scheme 
with  horror,  and  others  treated  it  with   ridicule.     One  of  them  said  it 
was  trying  to  found  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with   the  furies  of  hell. 
The  relations  between  "Young  Germany'^  and  Weitling's  allies  were 
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^H  apparently  not  cordial,  tbouglithejhad  so  much  in  common  that,  oa  tk  ■ 

^H  one  hand,  Weitlin^s  correspondents   urge  him  to  keep  on   good  term*  H 

^B  with  "  Young  Germany/'  and,  on  the  other,  Marr  says  he  actually  tiied  H 

^H  to  get  a  common   standing-gronnd  with   the  CommuaistSj  and   thoagkt  H 

^H  he  had   found  it   in  the  negation  of  the  present  system  of  things— the  H 

^B  negation  of  religion,  the  negation  of  patriotism,  the  negation  of  sabjeo*  H 

^m  tion  to  authority.  ■ 

^H  Now  the  importance  of  this  excursus  on  the  Young  HegeUana  is  that  fl 

^B  Karl  Marx  was  a  Humaniistj  and  looked  on  Humanism  as  the  vital  md  H 

^H  creative  principle  of  the  renovation  of  political  and   industrial  society.  ■ 

^m  In  the  Deutsche  Franzosische  Jahrb'ucher  he  published  an  article  on  die  H 

H  Hegelian  Philosophy  of  Right,  in  which  he  says:  "  The  new  reTolatiao  ■ 

^1  will    be    introduced    by  philosophy.     The    revolutionary   tradition   (rf  I 

H  Gcrmaoy  is  theoretical.     The  llcformation  was  the  work  of  a  moakj  B 

H  the  Revolution   will   be  the   work  of  a  philosopher.^'     The   particulir  ■ 

H  philosophy  that  was  to  do  the  work  is  that  of  the  German  critics,  whose  ■ 

H  critique  of  religion   had  ended   in  the  dogma  that  man   is  the  highert  ■ 

H  being  for  man,  and  iu  the  categorical  imperative,  "  to  destroy  everything  ■ 

H  in  the  present   order  of  things  that   makes  man   a  degraded,  insiilted«  I 

H  forsaken,  and  despised  being,"      But  philosophy  cannot  work  a  rcfolft-  % 

H  tion  without  material  weapons  ;   and  it  wiE  find  its  material  weapon  ia     1 

the  proletariate^  which   he  owns,   however,  was   at   the   time  he  wrote 
only  beginning  to  be  formed  in  Germany.     But  when   it  rises  in  lU 
strength,  it  will  be  irresistible,  and  the  revolution  which  it  will  aocom- 
^  pMsh  will  be  the  only  one  known  to  history  that  is  not  Utopian*     Other 

I  revolutions  have  been  partial,  wrought  by  a  class  in  the  interests  of  i 

!  class ;  but  this  one  will  be  a  universal  and   uniform  revolution,  effected 

in  the  name  of  all  society,  for  the  proletariate  is  a  class  which  possesses 
^.  a  universal  character  because  it  dissolves  all  other  separate  classes  into  _ 

^H  itselt     It  is  the  only  class  that  take^  its  stand  on  a  human  and  not  s  I 

^B  historical  title.     Its  very  sorrows  and  grievances  have  nothing  spedaLl 

^"  or  relative   in  them  ;    they  are   the  broad   sorrows  and   grievances  of " 

humanity.  And  its  claims  are  like  them  :  for  it  asks  no  special  privilcfis 
or  special  prerogatives  ;  it  asks  nothing  but  what  all  the  world  will 
share  along  with  it.  The  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the  world, 
and  the  duration  of  an  order  of  things  founded  on  the  ascendency  of  a 
limited  class  possessing  money  and  culture,  is  practically  condemned 
I  and  foredoomed  by  the  rapid  multiplication  of  a  large  class  outside  which 

I  possesses  neither.  The  growth  of  this  latter  body  not  merely  tends  to  pro- 

duce, but  actually  is  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  system  of  things.  F( 
the  existing  system  is  founded  on  the  assertion  of  private  property,  b 
the  proletariate  is  forced  by  society  to  take  the  opposite  principl 
of  the  negation  of  private  property  for  the  principle  of  its  own 
life,  and  will  naturally  carry  that  principle  into  all  society  when  it 
gains  the  power^  as  it  is  rapidly  and  inevitably  doing,  Slarx  sums  up : 
"  The  only  practical  emancipation  for  Germany  is  an  emancipation 
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proceeding  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  which  explains  man  to  be 
the  highest  hcing  for  man.      In  Germany  the  emancipation  from  the 

Edle  ages  is  only  possible  as  at  the  same  time  an  emancipation  from 
partial  conquests  of  the  middle  ages.  In  Germany  one  kind  of 
d  cannot  be  broken  without  all  other  bonds  being  broken  too* 
fiermauy  is  by  nature  too  thorough  to  be  able  to  revolutionize  without. 
B^lutionizing  from  a  fundamental  principle,  and  following  that 
frinciple  to  its  utmost  limits ;  and  therefore  the  emancipation  of 
any  wiU  be  the  cmaucipation  of  man.  The  head  of  this  emanci- 
\n  ia  philosophy ;  its  heart  is  the  proletariate/'  lie  adds  that  when 
gs  are  ripe,  "  when  all  the  inner  conditions  have  been  completed, 
the  German  resurrection  day  will  be  heralded  by  the  crowing  of  the 
GaUic  cock." 

In  this  essay  we  mark  already  Marx's  overmastering  belief  in  natural 
^btorical  evolution,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Hegel,  and  which  pre* 
^■ited  him  from  having  any  sympatbyVith  the  Utopian  projects  of  the 
ft^nch  Socialists,  They  vainly  imagined,  he  held,  that  they  could 
^ttate  a  new  world  right  oflF,  whereas  it  was  only  possiWe  to  do  so  by 
^■lemng  a  rigorous  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  development  already 
m  progress,  by  making  use  of  the  forces  already  at  work,  and  proceeding 
in  the  direction  towards  which  the  stream  of  things  was  itself  slowly  but 
mightily  moving.  Hegel  sought  the  principle  of  organic  development 
in  the  State,  but  Marx  sought  it  rather  in  civil  society,  and  believed 
he  had  discovered  it  in  that  most  mighty,  though  unconscious  product 
of  the  large  system  of  industry,  the  modern  proletariate,  which  was 
bom  to  revolution  as  the  sparks  fly  upward ;  and  in  the  simultaneous 
decline  of  the  middle  classes,  that  is,  of  the  conservative  element  which 
could  resist  the  change.  The  process  which  was,  as  he  held,  now  con- 
certing society  into  an  aggregate  of  beggars  and  millionaires,  was  bound 
eventually  to  overleap  itself  and  laud  in  a  communism,  I  shall  not 
discuss  the  truth  of  this  conception  at  present,  but  it  contributes,  along 
with  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity  that  animate — rightly  or 
wrongly— the  ideal  of  the  Socialists,  to  lend  something  of  a  religious 
force  to  their  movement,  for  they  feel  that  they  are  fellow-workers  with 
the  nature  of  things. 

We  left  Marx  in  Paris,  and  on  returning  to  him  we  find  him 
gaged — ^as  indeed  we  usually  do  when  his  history  comes  into  notice — 
m  a  threefold  warfare.  Besides  his  general  war  against  the  arrangements 
of  modern  society,  he  is  always  caiTying  on  a  bitter  and  implacable 
WOT  against  the  Prussian  Government,  and  is  often  engaged  in  contro- 
versy— sometimes  very  personal — with  foes  of  his  own  philosophical  or 
nevolutionary  household.  After  the  cessation  of  the  Deutsche  Franco* 
msehe  Jahrhucher^  Marx  edited  a  paper  called  Vonmrfs^  and  in  this  and 
other  journals  open  to  him,  he  attacked  the  Prussian  administration  so 
itjrongly  that  that  administration  complained  to  Guizot,  who  gave  him 
to  quit  Franca      His  more  personal  controversy  at  this  time  arose 
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from  one  of  the  scMams  of  the  Young  Hegelians,  and  lie  and  his  friend 
Friedrich  Engcls  wrote  a  pamphlet — "  Die  Heilige  FamiUe  *^ — against 
the  Hegelian  Idealism,  and  especially  against  Bruno  Bauer,  who  had 
offended  him^ — says  Erdmann^  in  Ms  *' History  of  Philosophy" — it 
once  as  Jew,  as  Radical,  and  as  journalist.  When  expelled  from  Fmoce, 
he  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  war  upon  ite 
Prussian  Government  without  interference^  till  the  reyolutiou  of  1848. 
During  this  period  he  devoted  his  attention  more  particularly  than 
hitherto  to  commercial  subjects,  and  published  in  1846  his  '*  Discours 
Bur  le  libre-echange/'  and  in  1847  his  '' Misere  de  la  Philosophie/*  i 
reply  to  Proudhon's  '^  Plulosophie  de  la  Miserc  " — both  in  French, 

While  in  Brusselsj  Marx  received  an  invitation  from  the  London 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  League  to  join  that  society. 
This  league  had  been  founded  in  Paris  in  1836^  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  Communist  opinions  among  the  working  men  of  Germany. 
Its  organization  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  International,  and  other 
societies  of  the  same  kind.  A  certain  number  of  members  constituted 
a  Gemcinde^  the  several  Geinemden  in  the  same  town  constituted  a  Amr, 
a  number  of  Kreise  were  grouped  into  a  leading  Kreis^  and  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  was  the  Central  Committee^  which  was  chosen  ftt  i 
General  Congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  Kreisej  and  which  had  since 
1840  had  its  seat  in  London*  The  method  of  tlie  League  was  to  esti- 
hlish,  as  a  sphere  of  operation^  German  working  men^s  improvenient 
associations  everywhere.  The  travelling  custom  of  German  working  men 
greatly  facilitated  this  workj  and  numbers  of  these  associations  were  soon 
founded  in  Switzerland^  England,  Belgiumj  and  the  United  States. 
The  reason  its  Committee  applied  to  Marx  was  that  he  had  just 
published  a  series  of  pamphlets  in  Brussels  in  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he 
^^  submitted  to  a  merciless  criticism  the  meJley  of  French-English 
Socialism  and  Communism  and  of  German  Philosophy,  which  tliea 
constituted  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  League/^  and  insisted  that  *^  their 
work  could  have  no  tenable  theoretical  basis,  except  that  of  a  scientific 
insight  into  the  economical  structure  of  society,  and  that  this  ought  to 
be  put  into  a  popular  form,  not  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  any 
Utopian  system,  but  of  promoting  among  the  working  classes  and  other 
classes  a  self-conscious  participation  in  the  process  of  historical  trans- 
formation of  society  that  was  taking  place  under  their  eyes/'  This  ii. 
always  with  Marx  the  distinction  and  ruling  feature  of  his  system^ 
The  French  schemes  were  impracticable  Utopias,  because  they  ignorci 
the  laws  of  history  and  the  real  structure  of  economical  society ;  and 
he  claims  that  his  own  proposals  are  not  only  practicable  but  ine\n table, 
because  they  strictly  observe  the  line  of  the  actual  industrial  evolution, 
and  are  thus,  at  worst,  plans  for  accelerating  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
But,  besides  this  difference  of  principle,  Marx  thought  they  should  also 
change  tlieir  method  and  tactics.  Their  work,  being  that  of  social  revolu- 
tiouj  was  different  from  that  of  the  old  political  conspirators  and  secret 
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societies,  and  therefore  needed  different  weapons;  tlie  timcsj  too,  were 
changed^  and  offered  new  iustruraenta*  Street  inaurrectionsj  surprisea, 
intrigues,  pronunciamkntos  might  overturn  a  dynasty,  or  oust  a 
government,  or  bring  them  to  reason,  but  were  of  no  avail  in  the 
world  for  introdueing  collective  propert}"  or  abolishing  wage  labour. 
People  would  just  begin  again  the  day  after  to  work  for  hircj  and 
rent  their  farms  as  they  did  before,  A  social  revolution  needed  other 
and  larger  preparation ;  it  needed  to  have  the  whole  population  first 
thoroughly  leavened  with  its  principles ;  nay,  it  needed  to  possess  an 
mtemational  character,  depending  not  on  detached  local  outbreaks,  but 
Oil  steady  concert  in  revolutionary  action  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
dasses  everywhere.  The  cause  was  not  political,  or  even  national,  but 
social;  and  society — which  was  indeed  already  pregnant  with  the 
change — must  be  aroused  to  a  conscious  consent  to  the  delivery. 
m^hat  was  first  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  educate  and  move  public 
opinion,  and  in  this  work  the  ordinary  secret  society  went  but  a  little 
way.  A  secret  propaganda  might  still  be  carried  on,  but  a  public  and 
^pen  propaganda  was  more  effectual  and  more  suitable  to  the  times. 
There  never  existed  greater  facilities  for  such  a  movement,  and  they 
ought  to  make  use  of  all  the  abundant  means  of  popular  agitation  and 
intercommunication  which  modern  society  allowed.  No  more  secret 
societies  in  holes  and  corners,  no  more  small  risings  and  petty  plots, 
but  a  great  broad  organization  working  in  open  day,  and  working  rest- 
lessly by  tongue  and  pen  to  stir  the  masses  of  all  European  countries  to 
a  common  international  revolution,  Marx  sought  in  fact  to  introduce 
the  large  system  of  production  into  the  ai't  of  conspiraey. 

Finding  his  views  well  received  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  League,  he  acceded  to  their  request  to  attend  their  General 
Congress  at  London  in  1847,  and  thcUj  after  several  weeks  of  keen  dis- 
cussion^  he  prevailed  upon  the  Congress  to  adopt  "  the  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist    party /^  which  was  composed  by  himself  and  Engels,  and 
which  was  afterwards  translated  from  the  German  into  English,  French, 
Danish,  and  Italian,  and  broadcast  everywhere  just  before  the   Revo- 
lution of  1B48-      This  Communist  League  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
organization — and  tins  Communist  manifesto  the  first  public  declaration 
—of  the  International  Socialist  Democracy  that  now  is.      The  manifesto 
begins  by  describing  the  revolutionary  situation  into  which  the  course 
of  industrial  development  has  brought  modern  society.     Classes  were 
,      dying  out ;  the  yeomanry,  the  nobility,  the  small  tradesman  would  soon 
I      be  no  more;  and  society  was  drawn  up  in   two  widely  separate  hostile 
camps,  the  large  capitalist  class,  or  bour^eomej  who  had  all  the  property 
I      and    power  in  the  country,   and  the  labouring  class,   the  proletariate, 
who  had  nothing  of  either.     The  bourgeome  had  played  a  most  revo- 
^^lutionary  part  in  history.     They  had  overturned  feudalism,  and  now  they 
^(created  prolctarianism,  which  would  soon  swamp  themselves.      They  had 
'     collected  the  masses  in  great  towns ;  they  had  kept  the  course  of  industry 
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in  perpetual  flux  and  insecurity  by  rapid  successive  transformations  ofl 
the  instruments  and  processes  of  production,  and  by  continual  recurrences 
of  commercial  crises ;  and,  while  they  had  reduced  all  other  classes  to 
a  proletariate  J  they  had  made  the  life  of  tlie  proletariate  one  of  prifir* 
tion,  of  uncertainty,  of  discontent,  of  incipient  revolution.  They  d* 
ploited  the  labourer  of  pohtical  power ;  they  exploited  him  of  property,  I 
for  they  treated  him  as  a  warcj  buying  him  in  the  cheapest  market 
for  the  cost  of  his  prodnctioOj  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  his  living,  and 
taking  from  him  the  whole  surplus  of  his  work,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  his  subsistence.  Under  the  system  of  wage  labour,  it  cooldi 
not  be  otherwise.  Wages  could  never,  by  economical  laws,  rise  abafti 
subsistence ;  and  while  wage  labour  created  property,  it  created  it 
always  for  the  capitalist,  and  never  for  the  labourer;  and  in  fact  tbe 
latter  only  lived  at  all,  so  far  as  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the  governing 
class,  the  bourgeoisie,  to  permit  him.  Class  rule  and  wage  labour 
must  be  swept  away,  for  they  were  radically  unjust,  and  a  new  reign 
must  be  inaugurated  which  would  be  politically  democratic  and 
socially  communistic,  and  in  which  the  free  development  of  each  shonld 
be  the  condition  for  the  free  development  of  all. 

Now  Communism  was  not  the  subversion  of  existing  principles,  but 
their  universalization.  Communism  did  not  seek  to  abolish  the  State, 
but  only  the  bourgeois  state^  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  exclusively  Lold 
and  wield  political  power.  Communism  did  not  seek  to  ahoM 
property,  but  only  the  bourgeois  system  of  property^  under  which 
private  property  is  really  already  abolished  for  nine-tenths  of  society,  J 
and  maintained  merely  for  one-tenth.  Communism  did  not  seek  to  ' 
abolish  marriage  and  the  family ^  but  only  the  bour(/erjis  system  of  things 
Tinder  which  mannagc  and  the  family,  in  any  true  sense  of  those  terms, 
were  virtually  class  institutions,  for  the  proletariate  could  not  have  any 
family  life  worthy  of  the  name,  so  long  as  their  wages  were  so  low  that 
they  were  forced  to  huddle  up  their  whole  family,  regardless  of  all 
decency,  in  a  single  room,  so  long  as  their  wives  and  daughters  wett 
victims  of  the  seduction  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  so  long  as  their  chil- 
dren were  taken  away  prematurely  to  labour  in  mills  for  bottrgm 
manufacturers,  who  yet  held  up  their  bauds  in  horror  at  the  thought 
of  any  violation  of  the  institution  of  the  family*  Communism  did 
not  tend  to  abolisli  fatherland  and  nationality^ — that  was  aboliabod^ 
already  for  the  proletariate,  and  was  being  abolished  for  the  baurffeoiik^M 
too,  by  the  extensions  of  their  trade.  ^ 

As  to  the  way  of  emancipation,  the  proletariate  must  strive  to  obtai^ 
political  power^  and  use  it  to  deprive  the  boitrgeoide  of  all  capital  an^*5 
means  of  production,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  State, — i.e.,  o^^ 
the  proletariate  itself  organized  as  a  governing  body.  Now,  for  thi^^ 
immediate  and  various  measures  interfering  with  property,  and  con-  ^ 
demned  by  our  cun-cnt  economy,  were  requisite*  Those  measures  woul£^ 
naturally  be  different  for  different  countries,  bni  for  the  most  advanc 
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countries  the  following  were  demanded  :  (1)  Expropriation  of  lauded 
property  aud  application  of  rent  to  State  expenditure;  (2)  abolition  of 
inheritance ;  (3)  confiacation  of  the  property  of  all  emigrants  and 
rebels  ;  (4)  centralization  of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  State  by  means 
of  a  national  bank,  with  State  capital  and  exclusive  monopoly  ;  (6) 
centralization  of  all  means  of  transport  in  hands  of  State  ;  (7)  institu- 
tion of  national  factoricsj  instruments  of  production,  and  improvements 
of  lands  on  a  common  plan;  (8)  compulsory  obligation  of  labour  upon 
all  equally,  establishment  of  industrial  armies,  especially  for  agriculture  ; 
^9)  joint  prosecution  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  a  gradual 
I  abolition  of  the  distinction  of  town  and  country ;  (10)  public  and 
1  gratuitous  education  for  all  children,  abolition  of  children's  labour  in 
factories,  &c.  The  manifesto  ends  by  saying  : — "  The  Communists  do 
not  seek  to  conceal  their  views  and  aims.  Tlicy  declare  openly  that 
their  purpose  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  violent  overthrow  of  all  existing 
arrangements  of  society.  Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at  a  Commu- 
nistic revolution.  The  proletariate  have  nothing  to  lose  in  it  but  their 
chains  ;  they  have  a  world  to  win.  Proletarians  of  all  countries,  unite  !^' 
Wlien  the  French  Revolution  of  Febrtiary  1848  broke  out,  Marx  was 
expelled  without  circumstance  from  Brussels,  and  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Provisional  Government  of  Paris  to  return  to  France.  He 
accepted  this  invitation,  but  was  only  a  few  weeks  in  Paris  when  the 
German  revolution  of  March  occurred,  aud  he  hastened  to  the  theatre 
of  affairs.  With  his  friends,  Freiligrath,  Wolff,  Engels,  and  others,  he 
established  on  June  1st  in  Cologne  the  Ntm^  Ehenisk  Gazette^  which  was 
the  soul  of  the  llheuish  revolutionary  movement,  the  most  important 
one  of  the  year  in  Germany,  and  that  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
young  Lassalle  first  emerged  on  the  troubled  surface  of  revolutionary 
politics.  After  the  coitp  iVctai  of  NovemI:)er,  dissolving  tlie  Prussian 
Parliament,  the  Nerv  Rhenish  Garette  strongly  urged  the  people  to  stop 
paying  their  taxes,  and  thus  meet  force  by  force.  It  inserted  an 
admonition  to  that  effect  in  a  prominent  place  in  every  successive 
number,  and  Marx  was  tmce  tried  for  sedition  on  account  of  this 
admonition,  but  each  time  acquitted*  The  newspaper,  however,  was 
finally  suppressed  by  civil  authority  after  the  Dresden  insurrection  of 
May,  1849,  its  last  number  appearing  on  June  19th  in  red  type,  and 
containing  Freiligrath 's  well-known  "  Farewell  of  the  New  Rhenish 
Gazette  " — spiritedly  translated  for  us  by  Ernest  Jones — which  declared 
that  the  journal  went  down  with  ''rebellion'^  on  its  lips^  but  would 
reappear  when  the  last  of   the  German  Crowns  was  overturned. 

FareweU,  but  not  for  ever  farowcU  I 

lliey  cannot  kiU  the  spirit,  my  brother, 
In  thunder  111  riso  on  the  tield  where  I  foU, 

More  bohUy  to  tight  ont  another. 
Whcti  the  last  of  (>owna  like  glass  shall  breftk 

Un  the  scene  our  sorroWH  have  haunted, 
And  the  people  ita  last  dread  '*  (iuilty  "  shall  siieak. 

By  your  sido  you  shaU  &id  md  undkuntod. 
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On  Rhine  or  on  Dmiube,  in  war  and  deed, 

You  glial!  witoesa,  true  to  bis  vow. 
On  the  wrecks  of  tli roues,  m  the  midst  of  the  field| 

Tke  rebel  who  greets  you  now. 

This  VOW  is  no  mere  Parthian  flourish  of  poetical   defiance.     Frdi- 
grath   and  Ms   friends    undoubtedlj  believed  at    this    time  that  tbc 
political  movements  of  1848   and    1849  were   but   preliminary  rippkij 
and  would  be  presently  succeeded  by  a  great  flood-wave  of  revolutioiL 
which  they  heard  already  sounding  along  in  their  dangerously  expectant' 
ears.    His  poem  on  the  Revolution  remains  as  evidence  to  us  that  in  1859" 
he  still  cluug  to  that  hope^  and  it  would  not  have  been  out  of  tune  witk 
his  sanguine  beliefs  of  the  year  before  if  he  promised,  not  merely  that 
the  spirit  of  the  journal  would   rise  again^  but  that   its  neit  number 
would  he  published—after  the  Deluge. 

Meanwhile   Marx  went   to    LondoD,  where  he  has    since   remaim 
Finding  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  did  not  revive,  and  that  historii 
societies,  which  have  not  lost  their  moral  and  economical  vitality,  had 
greater  readjusting  power  against  political  disturbance  than  be  previomly 
believed,  he  gave  up  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  the  active  work 
of  revolutionizing.     The  Communist   League,  which  had   got  diaorga* 
nized  in  the  revolutionary  year,  and  was  rent  in  two  by  a  bitter  schisoi 
in  1850,  w^as,  with  his  concurrence,  dissolved   in   1852,  on   the  ground 
that   its  propaganda  was  no  longer  opportune ;  and   the   story  of  the 
Brimstone  League,  with  its  iron  discipline  and  ogrish  desires,  of  which 
Mehring  says  Marx  was,  during  his  London  residence,  the  head^centre^ 
is  simply  a  fairy  tale  of  Karl  Vogt^s,  whose  baselessness  Marx  has  him- 
self completely  exposed.     Before  leaving  the  Communist  League,  two 
circumstances    may  be    mentioned    because    they  repeat    themselm  | 
constantly  in  this  revolutionary  history.     The  one   is   that   this  schism 
took  place  not  on  a  point  of  doctrine,  but  of  opportunity  ;  the  extremer 
members  thought  the   conflict   in  Germany  on   the   Hessian  qiidtioa 
offered  a  good  chance  for  a  fresh  revolutionary  outbreak,  and   they  left 
the  League  because  their  views  were  not  adopted »     The  other  is  that 
in  one  of  its  last   reports   (quoted  by  Mehring)   the   League  definitely 
justifies,  and  even  recommends,  assassination  and  incendiarism — "the 
so-called  excesses,  the  inflictions  of  popular  vengeance   on  hated  tndi» 
vidualsj    or  on    public   buildings  which    revive   hateful    association/* 
For  the  next  ten  years  Marx  lived  quietly  in    London,  writing  for  the 
New  York  Tribune   and  other  journals,  and  studying  modern  industry 
on  this  its  "  classical  soil/^     A  pamphlet  or  two  on  Louis  Napoleon,  on 
Lord  Palmerston  (widely  circulated  by  David  Urquhart),  on  the  Qohff^^ 
Communistic  process,  a  more  solid   work,  the  "  Kritik  der   Politischec 
Oekonomie  '^   (1859),  and  a   bitterly  pei-sonal  polemic  with  Karl  Vogft, 
occasionally  interrupted  the  even  tcnour  of  his  way  ;   but  he  docs  i»ot 
claim  our  attention  again    till    the    foundation    of   the    IntcruationJ 
Working  Men^s  Association  in  1864, 

The  International  was  simply  the  Communist  League  raised 
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from  the  dead*  Their  priuci^les  were  the  same ;  their  constitution  was 
the  same ;  and  Marx  began  his  inaugural  address  to  the  luteruational 
in  1864  with  the  very  words  that  concluded  his  Communistic  manifesto 
of  184-7,  ''Proletarians  of  all  nations,  unite  !"  When  the  representatives  of 
the  English  working  men  first  suggested  the  formation  of  an  Inter- 
national AVorkiug  Men^s  Association,  in  the  address  they  presented  in 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern  to  the  French  working  men  who  were  sent 
over  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon  IIL  to  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862, 
they  certainly  never  dreamt  of  founding  an  organization  of  revolutionary 
Socialist  Democracy  which  in  a  few  years  to  come  was  to  wear  a  name 
at  which  the  world  turned  pale.  Their  address  was  most  moderate  and 
eensible.  They  said  some  permanent  medium  of  interchangiog  thoughts 
and  observations  between  the  working  men  of  different  countries  was 
likely  to  throw  light  on  the  economic  secrets  of  societies,  and  to  help 
onwards  the  solution  of  the  great  labour  problem,  For  they  declared 
that  that  solution  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  that  the  Socialist 
systems  which  had  hitherto  professed  to  propound  it  were  nothing  but 
magnificeut  dreams.  Moreover,  if  the  system  of  competition  were  to 
continue,  then  some  arrangement  of  concord  between  employer  and 
labourer  must  be  devised,  and  in  order  to  assert  the  views  of  the  labour- 
ing  class  effectively  iu  that  arrangement,  a  tirra  and  organized  union 
must  be  established  among  workiug  men,  not  merely  in  each  country 
but  in  all  countries^  for  their  interests  both  as  citizens  and  as  labourers 
were  everywhere  identical.  Those  ideas  would  constitute  the  basis  of  a 
very  rational  and  moderate  programme.  But  when,  in  the  foUowiag 
year,  after  a  meeting  in  favour  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  which  was 
held  iu  St.  ilartin^s  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Bcesly,  and 
at  which  some  of  the  French  delegates  of  1862  were  present,  a  com^ 
raittee  was  appointed  to  follow  up  the  suggestion,  this  committee  asked 
Marx  to  prepare  a  programme  and  statutes  for  the  proposed  association, 
and  he  impressed  upon  it  at  its  birth  the  stamp  of  his  own  revolutionary 
Socialism.  He  never  had  a  higher  official  position  iu  the  International 
than  corresponding  secretary  for  Germany,  for  it  was  determined, 
probably  with  the  view  of  securing  a  better  hold  of  the  great  English 
working  class  and  their  extensive  trade  organizations^  that  the  president 
and  secretary  should  be  English  working  men,  and  then,  after  a  time, 
the  office  of  president  was  abolished  altogether  because  it  had  a 
monarchical  savour.  But  Marx  had  the  ablest,  the  best-informed, 
and  probably  the  most  made-up  mind  in  the  council ;  he  governed 
without  reigning ;  and,  with  his  faithful  German  following,  he  exercised 
an  almost  paramoimt  influence  on  its  action  from  first  to  last,  in  spite 
of  occasional  revolts  and  intrigues  against  an  authority  which  democratic 
jealousy  resented  as  dictatorial,  or — worse  stOl — monarchical.  The 
statutes  of  the  association,  which  were  adopted  at  the  Geneva  Congresa 
of  1866,  declared  that  ''  the  economical  subjection  of  the  labourer  to 
the  possessor  of  the  means  of  labour — i.e.,  of  the  sources  of  life,  is  the 
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first  cause  of  his  political^  moral,  and   material  servitude,  and  tliMike  H 
economical  emancipation  of    labour  is  consequently   the  great  aim  to  Ij 
which  every  political  movement  ought  to  be  subordinated/'     Is'oir^tio  I 
doubt  the  "economical  emancipation  of  labour**  meant  different  tlungi I 
to  different  sections  of  the  association's  members.     To  the  English  trada  I 
unionists  it  meant  practically  better  wages  \  to  the  Kussian  NihiliMi  tt  I 
meant  the  downfall  of  the  Czar  and  of  all  central  political  authority,  soil 
leaving  the  socialistic  communal  organization  of  their  country  to  managel 
itself  without  interference  from  above ;  to  some  of  the  French  memboil 
(as  appeared  at  the  Lausanne  Congress  in  1B67)  it  meant  the  naticmali*! 
zation  of  credit  and  all  land   except  that  held   by   peasant  propri^ox^l 
a  class  which   it  was   necessary  to  maintain   as  a  counterpoise  to  tlis| 
State ;  while^  to  the  German  Socialists,  it  meant  the  abolition  of  waga, 
the   nationalization  of   land  and  the   instruments  of    production,  tie 
assumption  by  the  State  of  a  supreme  direction  of  all  trade^  commerce, 
finance,  and    agriculture^  and  the   distribution  by  the  State  of  Iftiid, 
toolsj  and  materials  to  gtiilds  and  productive  associations  as  the  actual 
industrial  executive.     There  were  thus   very  different  elements  in  the 
composition  of  the  Intern ational^  but  a  modus  movendi   was   found  for 
some  years   by   nursing   an   ultimate  ideal,  which  was   desirable^  and 
meanwhile   practically    working  for  a   proximate  and  much  narrower 
ideal,  which  was  more  immediately  feasible  or  necessary.     The  assodi* 
tion  could  thus  hold  that  nothing  could  benefit  the  working   class  but 
an  abolition  of  wages^  and  could   yet,  as   it  sometimes  did,  help  aad 
encourage  strikes  which  wanted  only  to  raise  wages.     At  its  CoDgren 
in  Brussels  in  1868  it  declared  that  a  strike  was  not  a  means  of  eoBJ- 
plctely   emancipating  the   labourers^  but  was  often    a   necessity  in  the 
present  situation  of  labour  and  capital.      Most  of  the   other  practical 
measures   to   which   the   association    addressed   itself — the  eight  haun 
normal  day    of  labour,   gratuitous  education,  gratuitous  justice,  ani* 
versa!  suffrage,  abolition  of  standing  armies,  abolition  of  indirect  taies, 
prohibition  of  children's  labour,   State   credit   for  productive  associi- 
tions — contemplated    modifications    of  the    existing    system   of  thinp, 
but  always  contemplated  them  as  aids  to  and  instalments  of  the  coming 
transformation  of  that  system.      The  consciousness  was  constantly  pie- 
served  that  a  revolution   was   impending,   and  that,   as   Lass&Ue  said, 
it  was  bound  to  come  and  could  not  be  checked,  whether  it  approached 
by  sober  advances  from  concession  to  concession,  or  flew,  with  streaming 
hair  and  shod  with  steel,  right  into  the  central  stronghold. 

This  was  very  much  the  keynote  struck  by  Marx  in  his  inaupiral 
address.  That  address  was  simply  a  re\iew  of  the  situation  since  1848^ 
and  an  encouragement  of  his  forces  to  a  renewal  of  the  combat. 
Wealth  had  enormously  increased  in  the  interval ;  colonies  had  beca 
opened^  new  inventions  discovered^  free  trade  introduced ;  but  miseij 
was  not  a  whit  the  less;  class  contrasts  were  even  deeper  markedj 
property  was  more  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  few  j  in   England  tie 
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number  of  landowners  had  diminislied  eleven  per  cent,  in  the  preceding 
ten  years;  and  if  this  rate  were  to  continue,  the  country  would  be 
rapidly  ripe  for  revolution.  While  the  old  order  of  things  was  thus 
hastening  to  its  doom,  the  new  order  of  things  had  made  some 
advances*  The  Ten  Hours  Act  was  "  not  merely  a  great  practical  result, 
but  was  the  victory  of  a  principle*  For  the  first  time  the  political 
economy  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  been  in  clear  broad  day  put  in  subjection 
to  the  political  economy  of  the  working  class,"  TheUj  again,  the  ex- 
periment of  co-operation  had  now  been  sufficiently  tried  to  show  that 
it  was  possible  to  carry  on  industry  without  the  intervention  of  an 
employing  class,  and  had  spread  abroad  the  hope  that  wage  labour  was, 
like  slavery  and  feudal  servitude,  only  a  transitory  and  subordinate  formj 
which  was  destined  to  be  superseded  by  associated  labour,  Tlie  Inter- 
natipTial  bud  for  its  aim  to  promote  this  associated  labour;  only  it 
sought  to  do  so,  not  piecemeal  and  sporadically,  but  systematicaUy,  on  a 
national  scale,  and  by  State  means.  And  for  this  end  the  labouring 
class  must  first  acquire  political  power,  so  as  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
means  of  production  ;  and  to  acquire  political  power  they  must  unite. 

The  International,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  possessing  no  real  solid- 
arity in  its  composition,  held  together  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  Paris  Commune.  It  was, 
of  course,  strongly  opposed  to  the  war,  as  it  was  to  all  war ;  and  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  revolution,  as  it  was  of  all  revolution.  Its  precise 
complicit}^  in  the  work  of  the  Commune  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  importance  has  been  greatly  exaggerated^ 
both  by  the  fears  of  its  enemies  and  the  vanity  of  its  members.  Some 
of  the  latter  were  certainly  among  those  who  sat  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
but  none  of  them  were  leading  minds  there;  andj  as  for  the  association 
itself,  it  never  had  a  real  membership^  or  ramifications,  of  any  formidable 
extent  For  example,  the  English  trades  unions  were  in  connection 
with  it,  and  their  members  miglit  be,  in  a  sense,  counted  among  its 
members,  but  it  is  certain  they  never  recognised  it  as  an  authority  over 
them,  and  they  probably  subscribed  to  it  mainly  as  to  a  useful  auxiliary  in 
a  strike.  The  leaders  of  the  International  however  were,  undoubtedly, 
heart  and  soul  with  the  Commune^  and  approved  probably  both  of  its  aims 
and  methods,  and  Marx,  at  the  Congress  of  the  International  at  the 
Hague,  in  1872,  drew  from  its  failure  the  lesson  that  "Revolution  must  be 
solidary*^  in  order  to  succeed.  A  revolution  in  one  capital  of  Europe 
must  be  supported  by  simultaneous  revolutions  in  the  rest.  But,  while 
there  is  little  ground  for  the  common  belief  that  the  International  had 
any  important  influence  in  creatiog  the  insurrection  of  the  CommunCj 
it  is  certain  that  the  insurrection  of  the  Commune  killed  the  Interna- 
tional. Tlic  English  members  dropped  off  from  it  and  never  returned, 
and  at  its  first  Congress  after  the  revolution  (the  Hague,  1872),  the 
association  itself  was  rent  by  a  fatal  schism  arising  from  difierencea  of 
L  Opinion  on  a  question  as  to  the  government  of  the  society  of  the  future, 
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vfbich  would  probably  not  bave  become  a  subject  of  such  keenpttaml 
interest  ut  the  time  but  for  the  Paris  Commune*  The  question  coo- 1 
cerned  the  maintenance  or  abolition  of  the  StatCj  of  the  supreme  central  I 
political  authority,  and  the  discussion  brought  to  light  that  ihr\ 
Socialists  of  the  International  were  divided  into  two  distinct  '  ' 
concileablc  camps — the  Democratic  Socialists,  headed  by  ^lai 
Anarchic  Socialists,  headed  by  Michael  Bakunin^,  the  Eus^iau  fer^J 
lutionist.  The  Marxists  insisted  that  the  Socialist  regime  of  coUccUwl 
property  and  systematic  co-operative  production  could  not  possibljlie| 
introduced^  maintained,  or  regrnlatedj  except  by  means  of  an  omnipoJcr-tl 
and  centralized  political  autliority — call  it  the  State,  call  it  the  colkJ 
tivity,  call  it  what  you  likc^which  should  have  the  final  disposal  of] 
everything.  The  Bakunists  held  that  this  was  just  bringing  backtkj 
old  tyranny  and  slavery  in  a  more  excessive  and  intolerable  fomi] 
They  took  up  the  tradition  of  ProudhoUj  who  said  that  ^'  the  true  form  I 
of  the  State  is  anarchy/'  meaning  by  anarchy,  of  course,  not  poddva 
disorder,  but  the  absence  of  any  supreme  ruler,  whether  king  or  coaJ 
vention.  They  would  have  property  possessed  and  industry  pursuci 
on  a  communistic  principle  by  groups  or  associations  of  workmen,  h\^ 
these  groups  must  form  themselves  freely  and  voluntarily,  without  m 
social  or  political  compulsion.  The  Marxists  declared  that  this  wu 
simply  a  retention  of  the  system  of  free  competition  in  an  nggnxtid' 
form,  that  it  would  only  lead  to  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  that  the 
Bakunists,  even  in  trying  to  abolish  the  e^ils  of  lahstfZ'faire,  were  sttill 
foolishly  supposing  that  the  world  could  go  of  itself*  This  divisioD  of 
opinion^ — really  a  broader  one  than  that  which  parts  Socialist  from  ortk- 
dox  economist — rent  the  already  enfeebled  International  into  two  scp- 
rate  organizations^  which  languished  for  a  year  or  two  and  passed  nmj, 
And  so,  with  high  thoughts  of  spreading  a  reign  of  fraternity  over  lU 
earth,  the  International  Working  Men^s  Association  perished,  beanae 
being  only  human,  it  could  not  maintain  fraternity  in  its  own  iiamw 
borders.  This  is  a  history  that  repeats  itself  again  and  again  in  Socialirt 
movements.  As  VI,  Marr  said  in  the  remark  quoted  above,  revolutioaisU 
will  only  unite  on  a  negation;  the  moment  they  begin  to  ask  whattkf 
uill  put  in  its  place  they  differ  and  dispute  and  come  to  DOUght 
Apprehend  them,  close  their  meetings,  banish  their  leaders,  and  you 
but  knit  them  by  common  suffering  to  common  resistance,  Voo 
supply  them  with  a  negation  of  engrossing  interest,  you  preoccupy  tleir 
minds  with  a  negative  programme  which  keeps  them  united,  afl(i*o 
you  prcveut  them  from  raising  the  fatal  question — What  next?  irhici 
they  never  discuss  without  breaking  up  into  rival  sects  and  factioiLS 
fraternal  often  in  nothing  but  their  hatred.  '^It  is  the  shades  tial 
hate  one  another^  not  the  colours/'  Such  disruptions  and  secessiou* 
may — ^as  they  did  in  Germany — by  emulation,  increase  for  a  time  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization  as  a  propagandist  agency,  but  they  cer- 
tainly diminish   its  danger  as  a    possible  instrument  of  insuirectioo. 
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A    Socialist    organization    seems  alwaya    to  contain   two   elements    of 
internal  disintegration.     One  is  the  prevalence  of  a  singnkr  and  almost 
pathetic   mistrust  of  their  leaders^  and   of  one  another.     The  law  of 
suspects  is  always  in  force  amoag  themselves.     At  meetings  of  the 
German  Socialists,  Liebknecht  denounces  Schweitzer  as  an  agent  of  the 
Prussian    Government^    Schweitzer    accnses   Liebknecht    of   being    an 
Austrian  spy,  and  the  frequent  hints  at  bribery,  and  open  charges  of  trea- 
son against  the  labourers^  cause^  disclose  to  us  now  duller  and  now  more 
acute  phases  of  that  unhappy  state  of  mutual   suspicion,  in  which  the 
one  supreme,    superhuman  virtue,  worthy   to  be  worshipped,   if  haply 
it  could  anywhere  be  discovered,  is  that   assumed  by  Robespierre — the 
incorruptible.     The  other   source  of  disintegration   is  the  tendency  to 
intestine  divisions  on  points  of  doctrine.     A   reconstruction  of  society 
is  necessarily  a  most  extensive  programme,  and  allows  room  for  the 
utmost  variety  of  opinion  and  plan.     The  longer  it  is  discussed  the  more 
certainly  do  differences   arise,  and  the  movement  becomes  n  strife  of 
schools    in    no   way    formidable    to    the   government.     All    this    only 
furnishes  another  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  in  dealing  with  Socialist 
agitations,  a  government's  safest  as  well  as  justest  policy  is,  as  much  as 
may  be,  to  leave  them  alone.     Their  danger  lies   in  the  cloudiness  of 
their  ideas,   and  that  can   only    be   dispersed   in    the  free  breezes  of 
popular  discussion.     The  sword  is  an  idle  method   of  reasoning  with 
an   idea;    an    idea   will    eventually    yield   to   nothing    but   argument, 
liepression,  too,  is  absolutely  impossible  with  modern  facilities  of  inter- 
comrauuicatiooj  and  can  at  best  but  drive  the  offensive  elements  for  a 
time   into  subterranean  channels,  where  they  gather  like  a   dangerous 
choke-damp  that  may  occasion  at  any  moment  a  serious  explosion. 


John  Rae. 
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1850. 

18S0. 

Incroiai. 

£856,000,000   .» 
44,400  ... 

2,881,000,000  , 
222,000  , 

..  240[>cfceDU 
.,  S98      „ 

6,905,000   .., 
tons  8,464,000   *.. 

18,720,000  , 
34,200,000  .. 

.   171      „ 
.  S04      ,^ 

NO  other  branch  of  industry  has  made  such  progress  as  this  witluA 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  there  is  none  regarding  which  economirti 
have  such  confused  ideas,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere.  As  it  isi 
subject  of  extraordinary  importance  to  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  the  main  features  in  a  manner  intelligible,  and  perhaps  enter 
taining;,  to  even  those  who  dislike  statistics. 

There  are  four  points  of  comparison  to  he  laid  down  at  the  outset— 
namely,  the  commerce,  railways^  shipping  tonnage,  and  carrying-poirer 
of  the  world  in  1850  and  in  1880^ — ^viz,, 


Commerce  of  all  nations    , 
Railways— miles  open 
Shipping — tonnage 
Do,  carrying  power* 

As  distance  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  human  industry,  whaterer 
reduces  the  time  and  coat  of  freight  is  a  benefit  to  mankind,— "It 
blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."  Much  advantage  hit, 
therefore,  resulted  to  all  nations  from  the  fact  that  the  carrying* 
power  on  land  and  sea  has  grown  in  a  higher  ratio  than  commerce.  Id 
1850,  for  every  million  sterling  of  international  commerce,  there  were 
in  the  world  53  miles  of  railway,  and  a  maritime  carrying-power  of 
9,900  tons ;  and  in  1880  the  respective  ratios  had  risen  to  77  miles  and 
12,000  tons.  The  improvement  has  not  only  led  to  a  saving  of  odc- 
fourth  in  freight,  but  also  brought  producers  and  consumers  into  such 
contact  that  few^  if  any,  of  the  earth^s  products  are  now  wasted.  We 
no  longer  hear  of  wheat  rotting  in  La  Mancha,  of  tvooI  being  used  to 
mend  highways  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  nor  of  sheep  being  burnt 
for  fuel   in  making  bricks.     It  is  to  Great  Britain  in  especial  maaBCr 
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that  mankind  is  indebted  for  bringing  aU  nations  within  reach  of  a 
market  for  their  products.  English  engineers  and  English  capital 
have  made  most  of  the  railways  built  since  1850;  and  English  and 
Scotch  dockyards  have  turned  out  steamers  with  such  rapidity^  that 
the  carryiDg-power  on  sea  has  been  quadrupled. 


TRAFFIC   ON    THE    HiGH    SeAS. 

The  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  constitutes  49  per  cent,  of  the 
naval  carrying-power  of  the  world,  and  actually  carried,  in  1879^  about 
52  per  cent,  of  all  sea-borne  merchandise ;  the  port  entries  of  all 
nations  showing  as  follows : — 


Ports  of 
United  Kingdom 
Condnent    ,.. 
United  States 
British  ColoDiea 


Tons,  Britiph, 

18,510,000 

15,510,000 

7,430,000 

19,650,000 

61,100,000 


OiUer  FUgs. 

7,520,000 

36,990,000 

6,340,000 

5,250,000 

56,100,000 


Total  Kntrie«— Tom. 
26,030,000 
52,500,000 
13,770,000 
24,DO0,000 


117,200,000 


If  shipping  were  measured  merely  by  tonnage^  ours  would  only  stand 
for  one-third  of  the  world's  totals  but  steamers  multiply  carrying-power 
in  a  great  degree.  For  many  years  it  was  customary  among  merchants 
to  count  a  steamer  as  threefold  compared  with  a  sailing  vessel,  until 
Mr*  Giften  and  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  more  correctly  estimated  the  mnltiple 
as  fourfold.  Even  this  is,  however,  below  the  reality^  which  is  five- 
fold; for  the  tonnage  entries  of  all  nations  in  1879  showed  that  the 
number  of  voyages  made  in  the  year  was  almost  3^  (namely  3'4)  for 
each  sailing  vesselj  and  almost  17  (namely  167)  for  each  steamer* 
Moreoverj  steamers  as  a  rule  make  longer  voyages,  as  the  mail  service 
around  the  globe  is  done  by  them.  If  another  proof  is  needed  to  settle 
once  for  all  a  matter  of  such  high  importance,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  no  less  multiple  than  fivefold  will  suffice  for  the  increase  of  ocean 
traffic  since  1870,  as  shown  in  the  following  figures ; — 

Tons  carried  over  seaf 
Carr^*ing-power  with    \ 
steamers  as  3 -fold  J 
Do.      do.     as  5'fold 

We  may,  therefore^  assume  as  proved  that  a  steamer  is  worth  five 
times  the  tonnage  of  a  sailing  vessel,  which  fact  will  serve,  moreover,  to 
explain,  not  only  the  greater  efficiency  of  British  ships  and  British 
seamen,  but  also  the  very  rapid  decline  of  sailing  vessels.  Indeed,  if 
this  decline  go  on  for  twenty  years  as  heretofore,  a  vessel  of  this  kind 

*  The  Claudius,  for  example,  n  steamer  ot  1,500  torn),  wa«  built  in  100  dayi,  in  1879. 
t  Tliat  is,  gross  euiries,  without  deducting  22  p«T  oeni  for  ballast  entries^  or  allowing  40 
per  oent  over  register  for  stenmers'  cajxadty— these  iteaia  balandng  each  other. 


1870. 
70,170,000      .. 

1 880. 
117,290,000      . 

Increase. 
G7  per  cent 

18,940,000      .. 

26,170,000      . 

..      37        „ 

22,380,000      ,. 

34,200,000       . 
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will  be  as  rare  as  a  mail-coach,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centurr. 
Steam  traffic  has  grown  bv  leaps  and  boimds,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
iog  table  of  the  proportion  of  njcrchandise  carried  in  the  last  three 
decades  on  either  kind  of  shipping  : — 

By  Steamer.  By  SaiL 

14  per  cent.  ,.,  8G  percent. 

I  •*-  71        „ 

I  ■"  57       ., 

,  .««  o3        }| 

Some  shipowners  arc  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  greater  efBcicncr 
of  steamers,  the  business  is  now  overdone,  and  that  the  world  could  do 
with  fewer  vessels ;  nor  is  this  without  some  foundation,  for  we  find 
that  ballast  entries  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  Lave 
risen  from  17^  and  21 J  to  KH  and  22^  per  cent.,  respectively,  as  com- 
pared with  1870. 

The  efficicucy  of  seamen,  measured  by  the  number  of  tons  they 
carry  yearly,  will  be  found  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  borne  by  steamers — viz.. 


Flag, 

Seamen. 

Tons  carried. 

Per  Seaman. 

Ste&ai-rmtio. 

Brirish 

.       141,4t<»     . 

,      CIJ  00,000 

...        430 

7(j  per  ceoL 

French 

20,2:.»0     .. 

H,  100,000 

.,.        271 

63     „ 

German     .. 

3i»,t)8U     . 

6;700,000 

...       141 

54     „ 

luiliau 

5:?,000     ., 

4,500,000 

83 

25     „ 

Various     , , 

.      44r.ji00     ., 

.     38,000,000 

85 

41     „ 

1C5 


01 


708,G40  117,200,000       . 

Pessimists  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  we  send  our  ships  to  sea 
shorUhanded  ;  but  if  such  were  the  case,  our  ratio  of  wrecks  would  not 
be  (as  shown  hereafter)  less  than  in  French,  Dutch,  German,  or 
American  shipping.  If  we  work  with  fewer  sailors,  it  is  probably  for 
the  same  reason  of  skill  and  efficiency  that  our  cotton-mills  have  fewer 
hands  per  thousand  spindles  than  in  other  countries.  It  is  indisputable 
that  as  our  preponderance  of  steamers  increases,  so  must  our  economy 
in  sailors.  Only  ten  years  ago  the  average  of  tons  carried  by  each 
British  seaman  was  no  more  than  278;  so  that,  in  fact,  two  men  do  now 
the  same  work  that  three  did  in  1870.  The  French  have  at  present 
reached  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  that  our  men  possessed  ten  years 
ago.  France,  moreover,  comes  next  after  Great  Britain  in  steani- 
tonnage  on  sea,  with  Germany  and  Spain  following  closely  upon  her*  If 
we  examine  the  relative  position  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  to- 
wards the  world,  we  shall  find  our  predominance  has  grown  in  every 
decade — viz., 

Stbam-toxk^ge  or  tkic  World. 


Britwh. 

Other  llaga. 

ToUl 

lUtioof  Hntmh. 

1850     . 
18G0     * 
1870     .. 
1680     .. 

IC'O.OOO 

485,000 

.      1,110,000 

.     2.580,000 

11 0,001  > 
305,000 
710,0»»<* 
...     1,580,00^ 

270,000     , 
71!0,000     , 

1320,000     . 

4,110,000     . 

59  [iPr  coiit 
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It  is  commoulv  saitl  that  our  superiority  in  the  carry  in  g-t  rati  e  is  due 
to  the  facility  with  which  we  can  build  steamers,  more  than  other 
nations;  but  the  books  of  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde 
sliow  that  they  build  vessels  as  readily  for  other  flags  as  for  our  own. 
If  tlie  Americans  had  ten  years  ago  repealed  their  suicidal  Navigation 
Lawj  and  got  our  builders  on  the  Tync  to  lauueh  an  American  steamer 
for  every  British  steamer  built  on  the  Clydej  they  would  be  to-day  in 
some  position  to  compete  with  U5  in  the  carry! og-tradcj  instead  of 
having  to  deplore  their  present  state  of  destitution,  "At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century "  says  Yeats,  "  the  commerce  of  the  world 
seemed  passing  into  American  hands,  their  shipping  haviog  increased  five- 
fold in  twenty  years /^  Their  decline  in  recent  years  is  unparalleled, 
fis  appears  from  the  aliquot  parts  of  carrying-power  belonging  to  various 
flags,  as  under  : — 


1S50. 

JS70. 

ISSO. 

Great  Brlt4iin 

41 

44 

40 

United  States 

15 

8 

6 

FniQce 

8 

H 

7 

Other  Flags 

U 

40 

38 

lUO 


100 


100 


Bcssides  the  superiority  that  we  derlv'e  from  our  unrivalled  fleet  of 
Ntcamcrs,  wc  are  in  a  measure  indebted  also  to  the  larger  sixe  of  our 
vessels.  The  average  tonnage  of  all  sca-goiug  vessels  afloat  was,  last 
year,  177  tons,  wliich  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  average  size  of 
British  ships.  In  the  last  ten  years  our  vessels  have  grown  36  per  cent, 
in  medium  tonnage,  and  all  other  nations  have  endeavoured  to  follow 
*mr  example,  hand  passibm  ePfjuls,  the  Americans  having  now  reached 
the  average  that  was  ours  in  1B70.  The  following  table  shows  the  exact 
figures  : — 

AvtIiAOE   TONKAQS   OF   VkSHKLS. 

1870,  1880.  locrease— Tons. 

549  ...  748  •..  190 

210  ,..  320  ,..  110 

'220  ...  250  ...  SO 

HK-i  ...  560  ...  155 

143  ...  190  ...  47 

135  ..•  156  ...  21 


British 

Frefth 

German 

American 

Norwegian 

Italbn 


This  simultaoeous  rise  has  been  stimulated  by  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Caual,  the  books  of  which  show  that  the  average  of  steamers 
passing  through  rose  from  995  tons  in  1871  to  2,146  in  1880.  The 
total  of  vessels  that  passed  through  last  year  was  a  little  over  4^  millioTi 
tons;  and  as  the  canal  has  reduced  the  voyage  betuxen  Europe  and  the 
East  by  fully  one-half^  it  is  plain  that  but  for  this  great  work  the 
!<tcamer8  and  men  trading  eastward  last  year  could  only  have  carried 
two  million  tons.  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark  that  if  Great  Britain 
has  the  largest  ship;*,  she  ha??  also  done  more  than  any  other  country  in 
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the  construction  of  docks  and  harbours.  It  is  notorious  that  the  dodb 
of  Southampton  have  created  the  trade  of  that  port.  We  have  only  to 
look  across  the  Channel,  at  the  wretched  port  of  Calais^  to  be  reminded 
how  much  our  neighbours  have  yet  to  do  in  this  matter.  Frenclimfli 
may  doubt  it^  but  it  is  true,  that  if  France  were  to  restore  Calau  to 
England  on  condition  of  our  building  a  harbour  there,  she  would  gain 
more  every  year  than  the  market  value  of  Calais  as  it  stands.  Instead 
of  bounties  on  French  bottoms^  iuatead  of  arsenals  like  Cherbourg  and 
Toulon,  France  requires  better  ports  for  her  merchant-shipping ;  aitd 
French  statesmen  could  not  do  better  than  see  what  we  have  done  on 
the  CJydc^  at  Holyhead,  Livcrpoolj  and  our  other  great  ports.  Capitil 
is  now  abundant,  the  railways  of  the  world  are  almost  completed,  md 
let  us  hope  statesmen  in  all  countries  will  now  turn  their  attention  to 
improving  the  seaports,  upon  which  depends  the  easy  and  secure  flow  of 
commerce. 

Let  us  now  tarn  to  what  may  be  termed  the  ^S'ital  statistics^' of 
shipping — the  death* rate,  birth-rate,  and  increase  annually.  These  vary, 
just  as  among  men  \  but  the  average  life  of  a  ship  is  only  half  that  of 
mankind.  Some  are  lost  by  the  action  of  wind  and  waves,  some  by 
fire  or  collision,  some  are  never  heard  of,  and  about  one-eighth  are 
broken  up  after  long  service.  The  ordinary  life  of  a  ship^  allowing  for 
all  the  above  contingencies^  is  18  years  in  the  United  States,  20  in 
France,  22  in  Holland,  25  in  Germany,  26  in  Great  Britain,  28  in  Italy, 
and  30  in  Norway.  I  am  indebted  to  ISIr.  Kiaer,  the  Norwegian  statist, 
for  the  following  annual  average  of  wrecks,  for  seren  ycarSj  endinf 
1879  :— 

StcAmers.  Sailiog  VeaseU, 

3-95  per  cent, 

4^04  „ 

5-45  ,, 

4^40  ,. 
4  01 
*^'94 

3*20  ^ 

Assiiming  three  voyages  yearly  for  sailing  vessels,  and  fifteen  for 
steamersj  it.  appears  that  a  sailing  vessel  is  lost  once  in  seveaty-W 
voyages,  and  a  steamer  once  in  490  voyages ;  so  that  the  latter  has  oalj 
one-seventh  of  the  risk  of  the  former.  The  fewest  wrecks  occur  to 
Italian  vessels,  perhaps  becaiise  (as  is  notorious)  in  all  long  voyages 
every  sailor  has  a  share  in  the  ship.  Noi-wegiaus  have  likewise  a  very 
low  ratio  of  losses,  which  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  lliey  are  a  nation 
of  navigators  ;  for  Norway  has  almost  a  ton  of  shipping  per  inhabitant, 
or  five  times  as  much  as  our  ratio  in  Great  Britain.  I 

Bctwcc!!  vessels  lost   and  broken  up    the   annual    death-rate  of  tto] 
working  sliipping  is  4  per  cent,  or  750,000  tons  nominal.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  birth-rate  is  5  per  cent, — the  average  of  new  vessels  built  being  j 
950,000  tons.     But  this  does  not  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  incretssl 


British, 

2-94  per  cent 

French 

2-47         „ 

United  States  ... 

4  06         „ 

Dutch,.. 

3-84         „ 

German 

2-77         „ 

Itahan 

1-74        „ 

Scandinavian  ... 
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of  shipping,  since  the  substitution  of  steamers  for  sailing- vessels  gives  an 
augmentation  of  4  per  cent,  in  carrying- power.  The  vessels  lost  or 
broken  up  represent  a  carrying-power  of  1^200,000  tons  a  yearj  the  new 
ones  just  double  that  amount,  as  appears  from  Kiaer's  returns  of  the 
average  since  1872 — viz.. 


Ship-btulding — Atjnaal  average. 


Dockjiirda^ 
British 

Umted  States    .., 
Italy,  Canada,  &c. 


Steamers— To  nj8- 
..     292,000 
15,000 
35,000 


8ailing-ves»elii, 
167,000 
118,000 
324,000 


Carrying-power. 

1,030,000 

193,000 

499,000 


342,000 


609,000 


2,322,000 


This  shows  how  dependent  is  the  commerce  of  the  world  on  the 
ship-building  yards  of  the  Clyde  and  Tj^ne,  whose  annual  earnings  exceed 
six  millions  sterling.  Even  if  electricity  comes  to  take  the  place  of 
steam,  the  vessels  will  probably  still  be  made  of  iron;  so  that  there  is 
little  chance  of  this  branch  of  our  trade  suffering  any  diminution. 
The  change  would  perhaps  aflfect  our  coal  trade,  for  the  steamers  of  the 
world  at  present  consume  36  million  tons  of  coal,  three-fourths  of 
which  is  obtained  from  Great  Britain. 

The  march  of  science,  as  regards  navigation,  has  been  attended  with 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  rates  of  casualties  and  loss  of  life,  as  shown 
by  Lloyd's  Register  for  the  last  15  years,  notwithstauding  the  great 
increase  of  collisions.  There  is  no  form  of  accident  which  has  greater 
terrors  for  a  traveller  than  this;  aud  withal,  it  is  surprising  that 
collisions  are  not  more  frequent,  for  some  of  our  sea  highways  are 
almost  as  crowded  as  Oxford  Street :  no  fewer  than  1,000  vessels  enter 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  many  depart,  every  day  in  the 
year.  Lloyd^s  Register  supplies  us  w4th  the  i)ills  of  mortality  of  the 
world's  shipping,  enabling  us  to  compare  the  casualties  of  1880  with  the 
average  for  14  preceding  years,  thus — 


Average  1S85-79. 

1880. 

Vessels  missing 
Sunk  by  collision 

93 
182 

101 
205 

Lost  by  fire 

191 

22!) 

Lost — Btranded 

...        1»171 

1,108 

Water-logged,  &c. 

534 

550 

Lost         ...  2,171  2,193 

The  number  of  disasters  in  1880  was,  therefore,  1  per  cent  over  th© 
average  of  14  preceding  years,  which  must  be  cousidercd  highly  satis- 
factory, seeing  that  the  traffic  on  sea,  as  already  showu,  has  risen 
67  per  cent  since  1870.  Appliances  for  saving  life  are  every  year 
becoming  more  eflective,  no  fewer  than  1,295  crews  having  been  saved 
last  year>  against  an  average  of  1,023  in  the  preceding  years.  The 
number  of    persons  drowned  by    shipwreck  in    1880  was  only    1,725^ 
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compared  vi\i\\  an  average  of  1,775  per  anQum  since.  1866,  being  i  I 
dectiue  of  3  jjcr  cent.  It  would  be  uiijuBt  here  to  omit  mention  of  tk  I 
splendid  services  rendered  by  the  British  Life-boat  Association,  irhich  I 
lias  saved  J29j400  lives  since  its  establishmeut  in  1821*  It  is  no  Iw  ' 
gratifying  to  observe  that  all  conntries  are  building  lighthouses,  the 
number  of  which  rose  from  1,265  in  1840,  to  2,801  in  1877. 

Landsmen  have  such  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  daugers  of  the  sea  tbt 
they  will  scarcely  believe  the  cold  logic  of  statistics  on  this  point.  The 
travelling  population  on  the  high  seas,  including  sailors  but  not  fishennea, 
is  never  less  than  one  million  persons,  for  the  number  of  sea-going 
vessels  last  year  Tvas  a  little  over  DOjOOO,  one  half  of  which  may  be 
supposed  in  port,  the  other  half  at  sea.  An  average  of  22  souls  to  cad 
vessel  is  a  very  moderate  estimate,  and  gives  us  a  miUion  persons  on 
sea.  If  we  double  Lloyd^s  returns,  and  suppose  3,450  persons  were 
drowned  or  blown  up  during  1880,  it  will  ^i\t  a  death-rate  of  3J  per 
IjOOO  as  the  equivalent  of  sea-risks^  A  person  living  ia  London  is 
subject  to  an  annual  death-rate  of  22  per  1,000;  if  he  adopt  a  seafaring 
life  his  death-rate  may  therefore  be  put  down  at  25|  per  1^000;  but 
he  goes  to  reside  in  Dublin,  he  will  find  the  steady  death-rate  ia  that 
city  is  3G  per  1,000.  Thus, his  risk  in  becoming  a  pilot  or  ship-captaia,, 
would  be  four  times  less  than  if  he  were  comjiellcd  to  take  up  his  resideoofl 
in  Dublin,  and  the  same  would  be  true  if  he  w^ere  sent  to  Naples.  Fo* 
ihe  same  reason,  if  one  half  of  tlic  population  of  Dublin  were  to  do  hkc 
the  Jersey  people,  go  to  sea,  their  death-rate  would  be  just  10  per  l,00Oj 
or  1  per  cent,  per  annum  less  than  the  half  who  remained  by  tb^ 
pestilential  shores  of  the  Liffey-  If  the  sea  levies  a  toll  of  3 J  per  1,000 
annually,  it  shows,  indeed,  that  there  are  dangers  to  which  the  landsman 
is  not  exposedj  but  by  no  means  comparable  with  the  extra  harvest  Ofl 
death  that  neglect  of  sanitary  measures  inevitably  entails  in  cities. 

The  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  earns  about  60  millions  yearly, 
and  employs  200,000  seamen,  whose  industry,  therefore,  is  equivalent  t4> 
.£300  per  maU;,  as  compared  with  ^€190  for  each  of  our  factory  operatiffif- 
The  net  profit  of  the  shipowners  will  hardly  reach  10  millions;  but  we 
treat  of  the  value  of  the  industry,  not  the  individual  gains.  And  heit 
it  is  neccBsary  to  distinguish  that  our  sea-going  na\^  earns  only 
48  or  50  millions,  the  rest  being  the  share  that  belongs  to  coast-trade, 
The  freight  earned  by  all  flags,  for  sea-borne  merchandise,  is  a  little  ' 
over  100  millions,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  same.  On  comparing 
the  imports  and  exports  of  all  nations  (which  are  composed  of  the  swftfi 
merchandise),  it  will  be  found  the  difference  is  gradually  diminishing^  J 
as  freight  becomes  less  :  the  present  average  is  15  or  16  shillings  a  ton  ^ 
on  all  goods  carried  over  sea,  taking  the  world  in  t/hbo.  The  toll  wliicli 
all  nations  pay  us  for  the  Carrying-trade  is  equal  to  neatly  4  per  cent, 
of  the  exported  value  of  the  earth's  products  and  mauufartufes^ 
Pessimists  will  still  be  heard  to  say  that  our  shipowners  are  lottOf 
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money,  or  making  an  insignificant  profit ;  but,  if  that  were  the  case,  our 
merchant  navy  would  not  go  on  expanding,  as  it  does,  every  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  be  permitted  to  recapitulate  the  points  which 
the  English  people  should  impress  upon  its  mind,  viz. — 

1.  That  the  increase  of  carrying-trade  has  been  beneficial  to  mankind, 
and  has  been  mainly  promoted  by  Great  Britain. 

2.  That  steamers  have  5  times  the  carrying-power,  and  7  times  less 
risk  than  sailing-vessels. 

3.  That  British  preponderance  on  sea  increases  every  year,  and  that 
the  ship-building  trade  is  mainly  in  our  hands. 

4.  That  British  sailors  carry  most  merchandise  per  man,  and  that 
we  can  work  cheaper  than  any  other  flag. 

5.  That  maritime  disasters  are  relatively  diminishing  every  year, 
and  that  the  ratio  of  British  vessels  lost  is  much  below  the  general 
average. 

These  are  facts  almost  unknown  in  England,  although  everything 
regarding  this  subject  ought  to  be  duly  appreciated,  for  there  are  few 
things  that  ought  to  give  us  greater  satisfaction  than  the  knowledge 
that  we  possess  the  greatest  merchant-navy  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  and  that  its  power  and  efficiency,  increasing  year  by  year,  are 
a  lively  emblem  of  the  commerce,  wealth,  and  far-extending  influence 
of  Britain. 

M.  G.  MULHALL. 
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ELECTIONS. 


X. 


THE  old  Cliamber  had  been  elected  in  February^  1876,  in  opposition 
to  the  Buffet  Ministry.  Wheiij  ia  a  last  attempt  at  Monarchical 
reaction,  it  was  dissolved  soon  after  the  16th  of  May,  1877,  the 
Republican  party  took  as  their  watchword  the  re-election  en  blocp  apart 
from  all  personal  considerations^  of  the  363  members  who  had  signed  the 
protest  against  the  De  Fourtou  and  De  Broglie  Ministry.  Out  of  5S3 
deputies,  they  succeeded  in  sending  back  to  the  Chamber,  after  taking 
into  aeconnt  the  result  of  all  disallowed  and  recurrent  eleetionsj  394 
Republicans, 

In  point  of  fact,  this  Chamber  was  elected  on  a  single  question — 
that  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  men  of  the  24th  and  the  16th  of 
May,  and  placing  Marshal  MacMahon  in  a  jxjsition  in  which  he 
should  be  forced  either  loyally  to  carry  out  the  Constitution  or  to 
resign. 

The  Marshal,  shaken  as  he  was  by  the  failure  of  the  16th  of  May, 
nevertheless  chose  to  remain  President  of  the  Republic  during  the 
Exliibition  of  1878*  But  the  Senatorial  elections  of  January,  1879,  gave 
a  fresh  blow  to  his  policy.  He  perceived  that  there  was  now  but  one 
course  open  to  him.  Let  us  do  him  justice  :  he  did  not  hesitate,  he 
resigned. 

M,  Grevy  was  immediately  elected  President  of  the  Republic.  On 
that  day  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  fulfilled  its  mission.  K  its 
members  had  consulted  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  recognised 
their  own  political  ftinction,  they  could  not  have  hesitated  ;  they  would 
have  called  for  a  new  election. 

Tliey  took  care  to  do  no  such  thing.  French  deputies  would  gladly 
hold  ofiicc  for  life.  Most  of  them  regard  the  conditions  of  Government 
aa  subordinate  to  Uieir  personal  convenience ;  and  political  morality  is 
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not  yet  far  enough  advanced  among  ua  for  the  public  to  understand  the 
necessities  of  party  organization  and  action,  and  in  this  way  to  put  the 
necessary  pressure  on  its  representatives.  We  have  yet  to  master  the 
A  B  C  of  Government  by  debate. 

Since  public  opinion  did  not  imperiously  demand  a  dis&olutionj  the 
Chanaber  set  to  work  to  prove  its  existence  by  discussing  Bills,  Flimsy 
ministries,  one  after  another,  subsisted  as  best  they  might.  iL  Jules 
Orevy  had  made  one  great  mistake  i  he  should^  in  the  very  moment 
of  his  taking  possession  of  tlie  Presidency  of  the  Republic^  have  caUed 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  the  incontestable  leader 
of  the  majority  of  the  363 — M.  Gambetta.  But  neither  the  President 
cor  M.  Gambetta  troubled  himself  about  it.  The  President  feared 
foreign  complications  in  the  event  of  M.  Gambetta's  coming  into 
power.  M.  Gambetta  was  glad  to  reserve  himsell^.  He  procured  him- 
self to  be  nominated  President  of  the  Chamber,  and  contented  himself 
with  exercising  from  the  chair  a  secret  dictatorship. 

In  each  successive  Ministry  he  had  men  who  were  entirely  devoted 
to  him.  Through  them  he  ruled  the  rest ;  and  since  not  one  of  these 
haphazard  Ministries,  tacked  together  out  of  shreds  and  patches,  was 
capable  of  existing  without  his  support,  he  exerted,  in  fact,  an  ill- 
defined  and  vexatious  authority,  exercised  without  responsibility,  and 
chiefly  in  the  matter  of  personal  appointments.  If  you  wanted  an 
appointment,  you  went  to  the  Palais  Bourbon.  The  organ  of  M, 
Gambetta,  the  Hepublique  Francaise,  rated  a  recalcitrant  Minister,  and  the 
Minister  submitted  or  resigned.  Every  one  was  struck  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  M.  de  Freycinet  under  circumstances  such  as  these.  Thought* 
ful  men^  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  Government,  were  shocked, 
even  the  most  moderate  of  them,  at  such  a  state  of  things.  As  for  the 
Radicals,  they  said,  "  M,  Gambetta  is  the  leader  of  the  majority ;  he 
must  take  oflSce/' 

La  Justice^  the  journal  of  M.  Clemenceau,  was  founded  simply  upon 
the  basis  of  the  necessity  of  the  President's  calling  M.  Gambetta  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council.  It  was  not  difficult  to  prove  that  Parlia- 
mentary consistency  required  this.  Some  people  were  surprised  that 
the  opponents  of  M,  Gambetta  should  so  persistently  have  demanded  his 
acceptance  of  power ;  but  their  point  of  view  was  this  :  '*  The  French 
Republic  has  to  pass  through  the  Gambetta  phase.  The  sooner  that 
evolution  is  accomplished  the  better.  We  shall  soon  sec  what  M, 
Gambetta  is  made  of  If  he  makes  useful  reforms  so  much  the  better ; 
the  country  will  gain  by  it.  If  he  proves  himself  incompetent  as  a 
statesman,  he  will  fall ;  his  career  will  be  ended,  and  the  danger  of  a 
future  dictatorship  and  of  foreign  complications  will  be  avoided.^^ 

M.  Gambetta  himself  held  exactly  the  opposite  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  Ministry  doing  ? 

M,  Jules  Ferry  had  slipped  into  the  law  for  higher  education  a 
certain  7th  Article,  refusing  to  the  non-authorized  religious  orders  the 
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right  of  instruction.  It  was  a  useless  and  ill-conceived  article,  inasnmcV 
as  these  orders  not  only  had  already  no  right  to  teach,  but  had  notigta  I 
to  exist*  It  had  been  surreptitiously  introduced  into  a  Bill  iu  wbiAil 
had  no  natural  place.  It  disclosed  the  willingness  of  the  Governmcni 
to  flatter  the  persecuting  instinct  which  the  majority  of  Frenchmni 
derive  from  their  Catholic  education,  and  which  is  just  now  turned 
against  Catholicism  itself*  Lastly,  it  introduced  a  distinction,  ridiculow 
in  the  eyes  of  freethinkers,  between  tlie  regular  and  the  seculir 
clergy. 

In  order  to  carry  this  Tth  Article,  M.  de  Frcyciuet  had  threateiicd 
to  apply  the  existing  laws.  The  threat  itself  proved  the  ncedlessae$»  o( 
Article  7,  The  Senate  threw  it  out.  51.  de  Freycinct  then  issued  the 
decrees  of  the  29th  of  !March,  involving  the  dissolution  of  the  nou-authof* 
izcd  orders.  But  he  entered  at  the  same  time  into  negotiations  with 
Rome  with  a  view  to  dispensing  with  the  apphcation  of  them. 

This  was  not  what  hia  colleagues  intended,  M.  Jules  Ferry  became 
President  of  the  Council,  and  took  upon  him  the  pitiful  and  shameful 
task  of  carrying  out  the  decrees*  Everybody  remembers  the  police 
expeditions,  the  calling  in  of  locksmiths,  the  grotesque  bcsieg:iu; 
of  conventsj  the  military  campaign,  such  as  that  of  General  Billot 
against  the  Premontres.  The  resistance  was  equally  ridiculous— tlift 
Dominicans  piling  up  behind  their  doors  the  forgotten  faggots  of  the 
Inquisition — the  excommunieatiou  of  police  functionaries*  The  whole 
thing  was  absurd.  The  Ministry  spun  out  these  military  executioni  in 
order  to  occupy  the  public  mind,  Tiiis  little  war  against  clericalism 
relieved  it  from  the  necessity  of  settling  more  serious  question*. 
It  was  no  use  askiog  it  to  do  something  useful  sa  long  as  it  could 
answer,  '*  Wait  till  wc  have  finished  the  siege  of  the  Capuchins." 

For  a  whole  year  the  Ministry  lived  on  the  execution  of  the 
decrees.  Next  year,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  fresh  amuscmeat  for 
public  opinion.     They  invented  the  question  of  the  Kroumira. 

The  prcdatorj^  incursions  of  the  Kroumirs  were  not,  indeed,  a  new 
thing.  It  was  a  mere  question  of  police,  and  of  delimitation  of  frontier: 
but  they  seized  this  pretext  for  flattering  French  Chauvinism^  and  ^ttt 
out  the  Tunis  expedition. 

The  mass  of  the  nation  swaEowed  the  bait.  But  the  Radicals  of  the 
great  towns  were  not  to  be  duped*  The  plaudits  of  three  thousaail 
persons  greeted  the  words  uf  the  radical  candidate  for  the  \si  arrondisse- 
ffient  of  Paris^'*  in  opposition  to  M,  Tirard^  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce^  when  he  said  at  his  first  meeting  :  '^  There  is  something 
profoundly  immoral  in  this  old  governmental  policy,  borrowing  it* 
methods  from  defunct  monarchies,  and  treating  the  people  like  a  wiltl 
beast,  to  be  muzzled  or  coaxed  with  scraps*  In  1880  they  threw  yoo 
the  Jesuits;  iu  1881  they  throw  you  the  Kroumirs." 

McanwhilCj  how  were  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Ministry 
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ialiDg  with  the  questions  which  had  served  as  an  electoral  platform  to 
^be  Republican  party  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Empire  ? 

There  was  one  of  these  questions,  the  urgency  of  which  was  obvious 
to  all — that  of  education,  secular,  gratuitouSj  and  corapnlsory.  For 
e«ch  of  these  terms  M.  Jules  Ferry  contrived  a  separate  Bill.  He  did 
thU  in  order  to  postpone  the  question  of  secularization.  This  wns  what 
he  understood  by  making  war  upon  clericalism  !  It  was  only  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Chamber,  urged  on  by  public  opinion,  that  he 
eventually  threw  the  three  Bills  into  one.  The  Chamber  of  1877  is 
now  dissolved,  and  the  Bill  has  never  yet  passed  the  Senate. 

It  was  not  till  1881  that  the  Chamber  ended  by  passing  a  Bill  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  consolidating  former  legislation  on  the  subject, 
and  suppressing  a  certain  number  of  Draconian  provisions.  A  Bill  on 
public  meetings  was  also  passed  at  the  last  moment.  Ill- made  laws^ 
iKith  of  them,  based  on  the  notion  that  the  direction  of  private  opinion 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  Govcroment.  Yet  they  are  liberal  com- 
pared with  the  former  state  of  things,  and  they  may  be  made  useful. 
As  ■  to  the  liberty  of  association,  the  Chamber  would  not  so  much  as 
touch  it,  on  pretence  that  the  clericals  might  make  use  of  it  f(jr  their 
own  purposes.  There  was  a  law  passed  on  professional  syndicates — a 
piece  of  class  legislation,  caste  legislation,  but  nscfui  nevertheless. 
This,  however,  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

To  justify  its  inaction,  the  Ministry  said  to  the  deputies  who  urged 
it,  **  What  would  you  have  ?  We  have  to  reckon  with  the  Senate/*  To 
justify  themselves,  in  their  turn,  for  their  own  timidity,  the  deputies 
repeated  to  their  constituents :  *'  We  are  willing  enough.  It  is  the 
Senate,"  So  that  the  conviction  sank  deep  ia  the  public  mind  that  the 
Senate  was  a  standing  obstruction,  the  removal —or  at  least  the  nioclifi- 
cation — of  which  had  become  a  necessity.  This  convictioo  was 
strengthened  by  a  very  important  fact. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chamber  of  1877  had  been  elected  by 
^scrittin  d'arrondissement.  According  to  this  method  the  electors  of  an 
arrotidhsement  vote  for  a  single  deputy.  During  the  existence  of  the 
last  Legislature  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  of  voting  had  become 
plain  to  the  eyes  of  all  politicians*  The  deputies  thus  elected  were 
generally  either  landowners,  doctors,  or  advocates  in  the  small 
towQSj  men  who  enjoyed  a  certain  notoriety  in  their  own  small 
community,  but  who  were  ill  fitted  to  deal  with  general  questions  of 
policy  and  legislation;  or  else  they  were  financiers^  who  would  work  an 
election  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  floating  a  loan. 

A  Chamber  elected  under  these  conditions  must  be  weak.  The 
majority  of  French  politicians  preferred  scrudn  de  Hste.  By  this 
method  the  deputies  of  a  whole  department  are  elected  at  once  upon  a 
single  list.  Each  party,  or  each  subdivision  of  a  party,  decides  on  ita 
own  list  of  candidates.  It  is  its  interest  to  place  on  this  list  the  most 
important  names.     The  electoral  conflict  is  thus  fought  out  over  pro- 
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rather  than  over  men.  Corruption  is  impossible  uoiter  these 
caa£tioD9.  Further,  it  is  possible  for  the  various  snbdi?i«ion8  of  a 
party  to  make  arrangements  among  themselves  for  the  rcpresetitation 
of  their  minorities, 

The  Chamber  elected  by  scrulin  d'turondhsen^^,  with  a  self-abnega- 
tion for  which  we  must  give  it  credit,  voted  tcmtin  de  lisle,  Uufortn- 
nately,  M,  Garabetta  had  made  scrutin  de  lute  liis  personal  affair.  With 
his  lavish  nature  and  his  appetite  for  ostentation,  he  had  got  up  daily 
dejeuners  at  the  Presidency!  the  character  of  which  is  best  summed  up 
in  a  caricature  of  Charivari.  M.  Gambetta  says  to  his  quests,  *'  Those 
of  you  who  are  for  scruitn  de  lisle,  hold  up  your  hands."  Then,  aside 
to  the  butlcFj  *'  No  truffles  for  the  others." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  well  known  that  at  the  Elys^e  M.  JuJes  Grevy, 
though  he  maintained  the  strictest  reserve,  was  for  the  maintenance  of 
scrutin  d* arrondissement.  M.  Wilson,  the  Under-Secretary  of  Finance, 
whose  friendly  and  intimate  relations  with  M.  Grevy  are  well  known^ 
openly  opposed  the  change.  The  Ministry  abstained  from  pronouncing ; 
but  the  President  of  the  Council  loudly  proclaimed  himself  a  partisati  of 
scrutin  d* arrondissement. 

Then  came  the  triumphal  progress  of  M.  Gambetta  to  Cahors,  his 
native  place.  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  mollify  the  Senate  in  favour 
of  scrutin  de  lisle ^  he  did,  in  his  speech  at  Cahors,  declare  himself 
cpposed  to  any  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  paid  the  Senate  some 
compliments.  The  Senate  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  influenced  by 
these  compliments.  Those  who  had  hesitated  before  were  shocked  and 
alienated  by  the  dictatorial  attitude  assumed  by  M,  Gambetta  after  the 
vote  of  the  Chamber.  They  persuaded  themselves  that  M.  Gambetta 
intended  to  secure  his  own  election  in  twenty  or  thirty  departments  at 
once,  and  thus  obtain  a  sort  of  plebiscite  upon  himself,  and  place  M, 
Grevy  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  The  danger  was  certainly  imaginary; 
but  then  fear  does  not  consist  in  the  actual  danger,  but  in  our  appre- 
hension of  it. 

Scrutin  de  lisle  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  Next  morning  the 
organ  of  M,  Gambetta  began  in  its  turn  to  raise  the  question  of  a 
revisiou  of  the  Constitution, 

Meanwhile  there  came  on  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  discussion 
of  the  Report  on  an  old  proposition  of  M.  Barodet,  tending  to  the  revision 
of  the  Constitution.  This  question  was  therefore  uppermost  in  every  mind. 

We  had  then — 

1.  Obstruction  :  the  Senate  stops  the  way.  Necessity  of  a  revision 
of  the  Constitution, 

2,  A  mock  persecution  of  the  non-authorized  orders^  while  the 
Ministry  and  the  Chamber  still  retained  the  Bfty*four  millions  of  tho 
estimate  for  religious  establishments ;  the  affectation  of  State  and  com- 
munal buildings  for  religious  worship ;  the  exemption  of  seminarists 
from   military  service^  and  so  forth.     Necessity   of  the  separation  of 
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Church  and  State,  and  the  reductioa  of  the  clergy  under  the  com- 
mon law. 

3.  A  Chamber  which  had  failed  to  carry  any  one  important  reform. 
Necessity  of  returning  deputies  pledged  to  carry  out  the  reforms  which 
for  twenty  years  the  Republican  party  had  been  vainly  demanding. 

Thus  prepared,  public  opinion  entered  on  the  electoral  struggle. 


Some  slight  modification  had  been  made  in  the  electoral  law,  in 
order  to  remedy  to  some  extent  the  great  inequality  which  existed 
between  certain  of  the  electoral  districts.  The  llth  arrondissemerU 
ot  Paris,  for  iustance,  which  contains  180,000  inhabitants^  had  but  one 
deputy,  whilst  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  containing  139,000, 
had  five. 

An  Act  for  modifying  the  list  of  electoral  distrirts,  of  which  the 
population  amounts  to  more  than  100,000,  raised  the  number  of  Parisian 
deputies  from  twenty  to  twenty-seveo,  by  dividing  the  5M^  9ih^  IQih^ 
llth,  17^/j,  18//i,  and  20ih  arrondissements^  while  it  amalgamated 
certain  other  electoral  districts.  The  whole  number  of  deputies  waa 
thus  raised  from  533  to  557. 

When  were  the  elections  to  take  place  ?  General  Farre  issued  a 
circular  calling  out  the  Army  Eeserves  for  the  end  of  August.  It  was 
naturally  supposed  that  this  circular,  emanating  from  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  fixed  the  dale  of  the  elections^  by  implication,  for  the  18  th 
of  September.  Great  was  the  general  surprise  when  it  appeared  that 
the  circular  was  only  intended  to  lull  the  public  to  sleep,  and  that  the 
elections  were  to  take  place  on  the  21st  of  August.  On  the  29th  of 
July,  M.  Clemenceau  put  an  interpellation  on  the  subject.  The 
Minister  replied  to  the  effect  that  the  elections  would  take  place  on 
the  21at  of  August. 

A  majority  of  the  deputies — 214  against  202 — very  naturally 
approved  the  answer.  They  thought  that  the  shorter  the  time  given 
for  the  elections,  the  less  opportunity  would  their  possible  opponents 
have  for  action.  As  for  M.  Jules  Ferry,  he  reasoned  as  the  Ministers 
of  the  Empire  and  of  "moral  order"  reasoned.  He  declared  that 
it  was  not  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  it  should  be  long  exposed 
to  electoral  agitation,  and  rather  than  run  this  risk  he  preferred  to 
scamp  the  elections.  It  appears  that  a  bad  choice  of  deputies  is  far 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  one  month  of  intense  political  life  amongst  a 
people  which  has  struggled  so  hard  to  attain  it. 

On  the  whole,  il.  Jules  Ferry  had  found  the  old  Chamber  very 
convenient  to  himself.  This  was  tantamount  to  the  modest  avowal 
that  he  had  no  great  political  programme  to  carry  out.  He  preferred 
a  Chamber  of  mediocrities  which  would  tolerate  a  Ministry  like  hia 
own.     His  plan  consisted  in  getting  the  same  deputies  re-elected. 

The    electorsj  thus    taken    by    surprise,    were   some    time    without 
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organizing  themselves.  No  committees  were  formed*  Possible  ciadi* 
dates  hesitated,  uuder  such  cLrcumstaaces,  to  veature  oa  a  coateit 
against  the  outgoing  deputies.  The  Government  had  succeeded.  It 
has,  in  fact,  succeeded,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  getting  most  of  tb 
members  of  the  last  Chamber  re-elected.  Nevertheless,  the  b&latitt 
of  parties  is  profoundly  modified.      I  pass  them  rapidly  in  review : — 

1,  The  Orleanist  Party.  This  is  a  party  which  has  no  cjustencc  in 
the  eyes  of  universal  suffrage.  No  one  ever  presents  himself  as  an 
Orleanist  candidate.  It  is  a  title  which  even  the  Due  d'Aumale  would 
not  permit  himself  if  he  were  to  enter  the  electoral  lists.  But' if  tliii^ 
party  does  not  exist  openly  in  the  country,  it  numbers  a  few  discreet 
adherents  in  the  administratioas  and  in  the  army.  A  certaiD  nurabtf 
of  young  prefects  ancl  sub-prefects,  who  call  themselves  RepublicMi 
would  gladly  call  themselves  Orleaaist.  It  is  a  staff  without  i 
soldiery. 

2,  The  Legitimist  Party.  The  Legitimist  party,  on  its  side,  loudly 
asseverates  that  it  does  exist.  It  proclaims  the  fact  for  fear  it  should 
be  doubted.  From  time  to  time  the  Union  and  some  other  jounuda 
declare  that  the  King  alone  can  save  the  country.  These  are  Platoi 
protestations.  These  gentlemen  are  fallen  into  their  dotage.  Ther 
play  at  royalty,  while  they  have  but  the  shadow  of  a  king  without  & 
dynasty.  This  is  the  party  dear  to  the  Church.  It  numbers  among 
its  members  a  few  great  landed  proprietors.  It  has  all  the  privilege! 
of  an  institution  of  long  standing.  This  explains  the  fact  of  its  haviof 
still  forty-five  candidates  in  the  new  Chamber,  while  it  has  lost  seventeen 
seats. 

3,  The  Bonapartists,  "  First  catch  your  hare.*'  To  make  an  empire, 
you  must  have  an  emperor.  This  is  the  only  thing  wanting  to  the 
Bonapartists,  but  then  it  is  the  essential  thing,  The  whole  party  hii 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  Prince  Napoleon  is  not  the  man  to  reunite  it. 
The  Bonapartists  spend  most  of  their  strength  in  abusing  one  another. 
M.  Kouher  has  tlirown  up  the  game,  and  did  not  appear  in  tht  elections 
at  all.  The  Bonapartists  still  kept  their  hold  of  some  districts  ia  the 
Pas  de  Calais,  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  South-west  of  France,  aud 
Corsica^  but  they  have  lost  t hi rty- three  of  these  at  the  last  electiooi. 
M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  not  feeling  sure  of  hi»  re-electiou  for 
Condom,  was  fain  to  offer  himself  for  the  Mirande,  his  fathers  old 
seat.  He  succeeded  there,  not  without  a  contest,  and  by  a  compara- 
tively weak  majority.  The  Bonapartists  count  in  the  new  Chamber 
at  exactly  the  same  figure  as  the  Monarchists — forty-five  mcinbcrt' 
Together,  a  total  of  ninety  members.  In  the  last  Chamber  they  ^^ 
130*  They  have  thus  lost  forty  seats.  The  elections  of  the  21st  of 
August  and  the  4th  of  September  have  proved  to  demonstration  the 
total  break-up  of  the  parties  hostile  to  the  Republic. 

They   Imvc  also  demonstrated  how  little  root   clericalism   has  m  tJi<^ 
country.     The  measures  taken  against  the  unauthorized  orders  were  of 
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just  the  sort  to  provoke  a  religious  reaction.  They  had  been  violent, 
vexations,  brutal.  They  had  taken  the  character  of  a  persecution. 
The  pious  wept  over  them,  no  doulit,  and  the  priests  were  roused  to 
exasperation ;  but  neither  the  tears  of  the  pions  nor  the  anathemas  of 
the  clergy  had  any  effect  on  the  votes  of  the  electors. 

4,  The  Republican  Party.  There  remain  then  4*57  Ec publican 
Deputies,  already  elected,  to  whom  may  be  added  the  Colonial  Deputies, 
whose  names  are  not  yet  known,  but  who  are  sure  to  be  Republicans. 

I  must  briefly  explain  the  position  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
Republican  party. 

In  the  old  Chamber  the  Republican  majority  was  divided  into  four 
groups :  The  Left  Centre,  the  Republican  Left,  the  Republican  Union, 
and  the  Extreme  Left, 

We  must  examine  the  changes  to  which  these  groups  have  been 
subjected  by  the  new  elections. 

(L)  The  Left  Centre.  This  party  is  distinguished  by  its  reser\'^e  in 
the  Chamber  and  its  activity  in  financial  matters  outside.  Two  of  its 
most  influential  members  were  among  the  defeated  candidates^ — >L 
BarduiLX,  former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  JL  Leon  Renault, 
former  Prefect  of  Police.  Here  is  a  proof  of  the  morality  of  universal 
suflfrage.  It  abhors  ambiguity.  M,  Germain,  Director  of  the  Credit 
Lyonnahj  was  elected  only  on  condition  of  his  accepting  a  Radical 
programme,  M,  Rivot,  formerly  head  of  M.  l>ufaure*s  Cabinet,  won 
by  a  bare  majority  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  This  Parliamentary  group  is 
reduced  to  nineteen  members.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  may 
become  in  the  new  Chamber. 

(2.)  The  Republican  Left.  An  ineradicable  optimism  was  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  the  Republican  Left.  What  the  Ministry  did 
was  well  done,  be  it  what  it  might.  The  heavier  the  fault  com- 
mitted, the  greater  the  enthusiasm  of  its  vote.  M.  Deves,  President  of 
the  Left,  was  sure  to  come  to  the  rescue  at  the  needful  moment  with  a 
vote  of  confidence  :  they  dubbed  him  the  Government's  Newfoundland. 
He  himself  had  some  difficulty  in  retaining  his  seat  At  the  moment  of 
the  rising  of  the  Chamber,  this  group  had  published  a  long  manifesto, 
explaining  that  it  was  the  Left  that  had  done  everything,  directed 
everything,  carried  out  everything,  Lnfortunatcly,  one  felt  in  reading 
it  that  that  was  not  saying  much.  Most  of  the  members  of  this 
group  have  been  re-elected ;  but  they  have  had  to  accentuate  their 
programme. 

(3.)  The  Republican  Union.  This  group  generally  voted  with  the 
Republican  Left*  It  included,  however,  a  certain  number  of  Radicals; 
it  would  even  willingly  have  called  itself  Radical  Its  President  was 
M.  S  puller,  but  it  realty  obeyed  the  inspirations  of  M.  Gambetta. 

(4.)  The  Extreme  Left.  The  Extreme  Left  waa  composed  of  a  few 
individuals.  It  was  too  weak  for  legislative  action,  or  for  a  coherent 
party  organization.      M,  Clemenceau  took  the  leading  part  in  it  by  hia 
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speech  on  the  Amnosty,  by  his  interpellations  as  to  the  Prefecture 
of  Police,  made  in  consequence  of  those  ^'  Lettres  d'un  Vieu^  Petit 
Employe/'  which  led  to  the  fall  of  M.  de  Marcere,  and  by  his  last  inter- 
pellation as  to  the  date  of  the  elections.  M.  Clemenceau  Las  energy, 
force,  and  spirit,  a  very  clear  perception  of  political  questions  at  the 
point  at  which  they  present  themselves^  and  a  terse,  forcible,  and  effec- 
tive style,  which  sometimes  produces  a  great  impression ;  but  he  is  wanting 
in  general  ideas ;  he  has  but  a  confused  notion  of  necessary  reforms ; 
and  he  is  apt  to  give  precedence  to  personal  questions  rather  than  to 
the  common  interests  of  bis  party. 

The  electoral  contest,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  Republican  party, 
was  really  fought  between  the  Opportunists,  represented  by  the  members 
of  the  Republican  Left,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Union  and  of  the  Extreme  Left  on  the 
other.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  results  of  the  elections,  it  is 
important  that  the  true  character  of  this  contest  should  be  understood, 

The  chief  of  the  Opportunist  party  is  M.  Gam  bet  ta.  The  term 
Opportunist  was  first  applied  to  him  by  Rochefort^  in  an  article  in  the 
Droits  de  rUommej  published  in  February,  1876*  The  word  was  unfor- 
tunate. We  are  all  opportunists.  We  all  act  at  opportune  moments, 
or,  at  any  rate,  at  moments  we  think  opportune.  It  is  the  first  law  of 
industry  to  do  things  at  the  moment  when  they  ought  to  be  done. 
M.  Gambetta  turned  the  phrase  to  wonderful  account.  He  posed 
before  the  eyes  of  thoughtless  people  as  the  inventor  of  the  rule  that 
everything  must  be  done  in  its  own  time,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
do  every  tiling  at  once.  lie  has  gone  about  proclaiming  this  disco\^ry 
till  a  good  many  people  are  really  convinced  that  humanity  is  indebted 
to  him  for  it.  For  himself,  he  willingly  acknowledges  that  it  is  his  own 
method ;  nay»  more,  he  claims  a  patent  for  the  invention.  XJnfbr- 
tunately,  it  is  but  an  artifice,  under  which  he  conceals  his  real  policy, 

The  policy  of  M,  Gambetta  is,  above  all  things,  a  personal  policy. 
He  seeks  what  appears  most  advantageous  to  his  own  interests,  not  what 
IB  best  for  the  couutry.  One  has  only  to  read  his  last  speeches  to  be 
convinced  of  this.  M.  Gambetta  does  not  caie  to  go  to  the  heart  of  a 
question ;  he  only  concerns  himself  with  the  effect  to  be  produced  on 
the  public  mind  at  a  gi?cn  moment.  He  is  warlike  at  Cherbourg,  among 
soldiers  and  sailors ;    he  is  pacific  at  Cahors,  among  the  peasants. 

On  the  29th  of  May  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  any  revision  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Senate  voted  against  ^crw/ifi  dc  iiste  ;  and  in  his 
speech  at  Tours  he  professed  himself  a  partisan  of  the  revision  to  an 
extent  which  he  docs  not  care  to  define.  At  Belleville^  in  his  speech  of 
the  11th  of  August,  he  pronounces  for  the  refonn  of  the  magistracy,  and 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  a  certain  number  of  reforms.  At 
Neubourg  he  promises  the  deputies  that  they  shall  keep  their  places  for 
four  years,  if  it  depends  upon  him ;  he  seems  to  regard  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution  as  an  incidental  qnciition,  not  very  likely  to   come  tti 
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the  front «      Fiually^  be  erects  slowtiess  into  a  principle,  and    makes  a 
theory  of  the  policy  of  a  tortoise, 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  said  against  the  policy  of  M.  Gam- 
betta.  In  the  long  run  bis  combinations  all  end  in  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  State*  This  he  distinctly  avowed  in  his  speech  of  the 
11th  of  Augustj  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  done  so.  In  this 
France  of  ours,  stifling  under  an  excessive  centralization,  he  finds  that 
the  raachinery  of  Gavemmeut  does  not  press  tight  enough.  Tlie  insti- 
tutions of  the  year  VII It,  established  by  the  antocratic  genius  of 
Bonaparte^  maintained  and  aggravated  by  each  successive  monarchical 
Government,  are  not  enough  for  M.  Gambetta.  He  reverences  dogma, 
when  it  is  the  dogma  of  the  State.  He  would  turn  schools  and  lyceums 
into  **  lay  seminaries/'  He  regards  State  oftkiaU  as  a  "  political 
clergy/^  His  friends  plainly  declare^  with  the  disciples  of  Hegel,  that 
they  consider  the  State  the  motive  force  of  all  progress* 

They  did  not  always  hold  these  opinions.  Quite  other  were  the  views 
proclaimed  by  M,  Gambetta  in  1809,  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  when  be 
got  himself  elected  as  an  Irreconciiablcj  and  signed  that  famous  pro- 
gramme which  be  has  taken  care  not  to  include  among  his  collected 
speeches.  But  be  was  then  far  from  power ;  he  i«  now  very  near  it. 
As  a  friend  of  his — M.  Andrieux,  late  Prefect  of  Police — innocently 
said,  those  were  Opposition  theories.  At  present  the  theories  of  M. 
Gambetta  arc  Government  theories*  He  wishes  to  have  as  strong  an 
instrument  as  possible  in  bis  bands,  that  be  may  bear  down  all  resistance. 
Unscrupulous  in  tlic  choice  of  means,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Italian 
politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  lliinks  that  a  Government  has 
two  implements — ^iutimidation  and  corruption  ;  and  that  the  art  of  the 
statesman  consists  in  making  the  people  do  what  it  does  not  wish  to  do. 
Like  Bonaparte,  he  ^vould  have  a  submissive  and  well-paid  clergy,  ready 
to  sing  his  praises  because  they  regard  him  as  their  saviour.  It  is  for 
this  that  he  wishes  to  maintain  the  Concordat ;  for  this  that  he  opposes 
the  suppression  of  the  estimates  for  religions  establishments,  and  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  At  the  same  time,  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  persecution,  be  promises  the  confiscation  of  the  property  in 
mortmain  of  the  non* authorized  orders.  (See  bis  speech  at  Belleville, 
August  IL) 

As  to  economical  reform,  army  reform,  the  reform  of  judicial  organi- 
zation, he  maiutains  so  mysterious  an  uncertainty,  that  one  is  fain  to 
ask  whether  he  has  himself  any  clear  idea  on  these  subjects.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  implacable  in  bis  hatreds.  Every  one  observed  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  opposed  M.  Gatincau  in  the  department  of 
Eure  et  Loire.     M.  Gatineau  had  voted  for  scmtin  d'atrondisaement. 

In  brief,  if  there  be  a  policy  of  personal  interests, — a  hand-to-mouth 
policy,  shifting  with  every  gust,  and  concealing  under  the  show  of 
prudence  an  adventurous  spirit, — a  policy  essentially  reactionary,  since  it 
tends  to  paralyse  individual  initiative^  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  action 
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of  the  State, — such,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Radical  party,  is  the  policy  of 
the  Opportunists. 

In  opposition  to  the  term  ^*  Opportunist  *'  the  Radicals  have  recjcived 
the  name  of  "  Intramigeanis  '^ — ^the  No-Compromise  party.  It  is  a  bad 
namCj  because  all  huraan  life,  public  and  private,  is  Uved  by  compromtae. 
Besides,  the  name  is  not  accepted  by  all  members  of  the  party ;  they 
prefer  the  title  of  the  Extreme  Left.  This  group  includes  several  shades 
of  opinion ;  and  on  the  application  of  many  of  the  points  of  their  pro- 
gramme these  divisions  would  soon  become  apparent. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  all  its  members  have  certain  points  of 
agreement — the  revision  of  the  Constitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
restrict,  if  not  to  suppress,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate,  and  to  modify 
the  character  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  ;  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  j  liberty  of  association ;  a  reform  of  judicial  organi- 
zation,  giving  to  the  principle  of  election  and  to  the  jury  a  far  more 
important  place  than  they  have  hitherto  held  ;  the  reduction  of  the 
period  of  military  service  to  three  years  ;  the  abolition  of  voluntary 
service  for  one  year.  Such  are  the  principal  questions  which  will  come 
before  the  new  Chamber,  and  of  which  the  Extreme  Left  is  eager  to 
help  forward  the  solution,  while  the  Opfjortuuists  are  for  shelving 
them  altogether,  or  settling  them  after  a  very  diftcrent  fashion. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  relative  position  of  these  two  divisions  of 
the  Republicau  party,  I  may  rapidly  sketch  the  successive  phases  of  the 
conflict. 

The  electoral  campaign  having  been  opened  by  a  surprise,  the 
position  of  the  Extreme  Left  Avas  somewhat  difficult.  The  question 
was,  how  best  to  fight  the  Opportunist  candidates  in  the  Republican 
centres ;  for  the  Extreme  Left  does  not  in  the  least  pretend  to  represent 
a  majority  of  the  country,  it  only  professes  to  represent  the  progressive 
element  in  it. 

Several  meetings  of  politicians  and  journalists  of  the  party  were  held 
in  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  coming  to  an  agreement  on  a  commou  list  of 
candidates  to  oppose  to  the  Opportunists.  Personal  difficulties  arose, 
and  the  attempt  failed.  The  scattered  electoral  committees,  having 
no  common  organization,  were  unable  to  concentrate  their  efforts.  If 
a  united  movement  was  to  be  made,  it  wa«  necessary  to  enter  tlie  lists 
with  M.  Gambctta  himself  at  Belleville, 

The  question  was  not  whether  M.  Gambetta  was  or  was  not  to  have 
a  seat  in  the  Chamber;  he  would  have  found  forty  circum scrip tiona 
eager  to  have  him.  But  AL  Gambetta  claimed  to  be  still  the  leader  of 
Radicalism  in  Paris,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  leader  of 
Opportunism  in  the  Departments,  Though  he  had  long  ago  effaced 
the  programme  of  1869,  he  assumed  none  the  less  that  "the  contract 
ittill  held  *'  between  him  and  hi»  old  constituents. 

The  object  of  the  Extreme  Left  was  to  make  it  clrar  to  the  whole 
country  that   M.   Gambetta   no   longer   represented    the    RadicaU  of 
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Paris ;  and  that  the  Radicab  of  Paris,  so  far  from  having  gone  back 
a  step,  still  desired  the  execution  of  the  programme  of  186 J,  and  a 
little  more  besides. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  no  one  greatly  cared  to  make  this 
4eKuoQstration  in  his  own  person.  The  whole  political  world  regarded 
Ihe  re-election  of  M.  Gambetta  for  Belleville  as  certain.  The  prestige 
of  his  eloquence,  his  position,  the  clientele  he  had  been  able  to  gather 
round  hioi,  the  natural  pride  of  the  Belle villois  in  having  for  their 
representative  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  France,  all  seemed  to 
ensure  his  success. 

Then  stepped  in  M.  Bralcret,  a  member  of  the  Munieifml  Council  of 
Paris,  formerly  a  wine  merchant,  a  man  weak  in  spelling,  but  with  a 
true  political  instinct,  chairman  in  1869  of  Gnmbetta's  committee. 
This  committee  went  to  Clemenceau,  and  invited  him  to  undertake 
the  candidature  in  one  of  the  Belleville  circumscriptions,  while  M, 
Sigismond  Lacroix,  formerly  President  of  the  IMunicipal  Council  of 
Paris,  and  who  had  been  charged  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  report 
on  the  Bill  for  communal  autonomy,  was  to  undertake  that  of  the 
other*  JI.  Clemenceau  refused.  His  position  with  regard  to  M< 
Gambetta  was  one  of  some  delicacy,  for  up  to  1877  he  had  been 
associated  with  him,  and  had  depended  on  Im  support.  He  preferred 
to  remain  at  Montmartre,  where  his  election  was  certain.  The  end 
of  it  was  that  M.  Sigismond  Lacroix  and  M.  Tony  Revillon  agreed  to 
enter  the  lists  against  M.  Gambetta,  with  the  certainty  of  being 
beaten.  As  often  in  war,  so  in  this  political  campaign,  it  was  necessary 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  best  men.  M.  Sigismond  Lacroix  and  M.  Tony 
Bevillon  consented  to  be  sacrificed.  Nowhere  throughout  the  country 
was  there  any  serious  opposition  to  a  Minister.  It  was  necessary  that 
in  one  circumscription  at  least  the  ministerial  policy  should  be  opposed* 
Under  these  CLTCumstancea,  the  writer  of  this  paper,  without  the  least  hope 
of  immediate  success,  agreed  to  contest  the  Isl  arrondhsemeiii  of  Paris. 

Public  meetings  began.  From  the  very  first  day  the  presence  of  a 
band  of  obstructionists  was  apparent.  They  took  the  name  of  Collec- 
tivists.  No  one,  according  to  them,  was  pure  enough  to  represent  the 
Radical  party.  The  Empire  had  emplojed  instruments  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  against  the  deputies  of  the  Opposition  in  1869,  when  it  got 
Budaille  and  other  agents  of  the  police  to  play  the  part  of  hotheaded 
revolutionists.  At  the  municipal  elections  in  January,  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  did  the  same  thing.  The 
Revolution  Socia/e^  the  journal  of  Louise  Michel  and  of  anarchy,  had 
for  its  principal  editor  one  Gustave  Puissant,  gibbeted  by  the  Lanterne 
as  an  agent  of  the  secret  police.  Among  the  Collectivists,  men 
acquainted  with  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  in  political  life  could 
distinguish  the  paid  accomplices — paid  out  of  the  secret  service  fund 
— of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police  and 
their    dupes.      Their   watchword    was    the  same   now    as    under    the 
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Empire — to  discredit  by  their  rowdjism  the  liberty  of  assembly,  to  tow  j 
discord  among  the  Extreme  Left^  aud  to  cast  a  slur  upoa  the  whole  I 
party. 

Under  such  conditions  the  struggle  began.  In  Paris  there  were  fonr 
important  candidatures — those  of  MM.  Sigismond  Lacroix  and  Toaj 
Rcvillon  against  M.  Gambetta  ;  that  of  the  present  writer  a^nst  M, 
Tirard,  as  representing  tlie  Mioistry  ;  and  that  of  M.  Frederic  PaMy—* 
Republican,  though  a  moderate  one— against  M,  Godelte,  the  one  Boat- 
partist  deputy  of  the  department  of  the  Seine*  M,  Godelle  was  defeated, 
M,  Tirard  kept  his  seat,  but  only  by  the  help  of  the  ^Monarchists,  who 
voted  for  him,  while  he  lost  2,000  of  the  votes  of  his  old  RepubUcau 
constituents. 

On  the  first  scrutiny,  on  the  21st  of  August,  it  was  announced  tt^t 
M.  Gambetta  was  elected  for  both  the  circumscriptions  of  Belleville — hj 
a  majority  of  a  single  vote  in  the  second,  it  was  said.  In  the  e%'eniog  it 
was  ascertained  that  while,  in  1877,  M*  Gambetta  had  obtained  13,812 
votes  out  of  18,526  on  the  register,  the  numbers  on  the  register  of  the 
two  circumscriptions  had  now  risen  to  2ij5n4,  of  which,  in  order  to  mm- 
tain  the  same  proportion,  he  must  have  had  more  tlian  15,000,  while  he 
had  in  fact  obtained  only  8,526.     The  falling  oiF  was  manifest. 

According  to  the  French  law,  a  candidate  must,  on  the  firsjt  scrutiay, 
have  an  absolute  majority  ;  that  is  to  say,  one   vote   in   excess  of  oi 
fourth  of  the  nnmber  of  names  on  the  register,  and  one  vote  in  exoes' 
of  half  tlie  number  of  actual  voters.      In  the   first    circumseription,  ont 
of  8,883  voters,  M.  Gambetta  obtained  only  4,510  votes,  that  is  to  saj, 
only  69  votes  in  excess  of  half  the  number  of  voters.      In   the  second 
circumscription  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  result  announced  by  the 
mayor  was  incorrect.     The  mayor  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  M.  GiiD- 
betta;  he  had  apparently  wislied  to  break  the  shock  of  the  first  impres- 
sion which  would  have  been  produced  hy  the  failure  of  M,  Gambetta  in 
oue  of  the  two  circumscriptions  of  Belleville.     On  the  following  Thuis^ 
<1  ay,  after  the  examination  of  votes  by  the  Revising  Commission,  tky 
I  were  forced  to  admit   that  a   second   ballot  was   required   betweea  M- 

^ft  Gambetta  and  M.  Tony  Revillon.  m 

^H  The  electoral  campaign  reopened  with  a  violence  which  recalled  the   ■ 

^P  worst   days   of  official   candidature  under  the   Empire.      M.  Gambetta   ■ 

'  declared   himself  content   with   his   majority  of  69  in  the  firs^t  circum* 

scription.  Against  M,  Tony  Rcvillon,  in  the  other  circumscriptioDj  tc 
pitted  M.  Sick,  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council— a  good  tdxs^ 
enough,  but  one  who  had  never  given  any  proof  of  superior  talent  1* 
was  equivalent  to  a  confession  that  the  personnel  of  the  Gambettist 
faction  was  exhausted. 

Curiously  enough,  in  opposing  M*  Tony  Rcvillon j  M.  Sick  deoid  ^^^ 

patronage  of  ^I.  Gambetta.      He  adopted  the   programme   of  M*  Tony  _ 

llevillon.      He  donned  a  Radical  mask.  ■ 

At  the  same  time  the  most  shameful  calumnies  were   set  in  circiu** 


He 
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Btion  against  M,  Tony  Revillon,  The  Friday  before  the  election,  one 
BVaugeoisj  who  had  been  seen  acting  as  police  agent  at  the  Gambettist 
■toeetingSj  accused  M.  Tony  Revillon  of  having  escaped  prosecution  for 
Bthe  seduction  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  only  by  the  aid  of  M.  Gambetta.  An 
Bnquiry  was  immediately  institnted,  which  demonstrated  the  falsehood 
Bbf  this  accusation  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  September  M.  Tony  Rcvillon  won 
■by  a  majority  of  2^000  votes.  M.  Gambetta^  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
■^came  worsted  out  of  the  battle. 

In  conclusion,  even  llinistertul  journala  like  the  XlXe.  Sihcle  acknow- 
ledge that  the  JExtreme  Left  has  won  seventy  seats,     Wc  may  add  sixty 
deputies,  who  form  a  pari  of  the  Republican  Union,  but  who  habitnally 
vote  with  the  Extreme  Left.     This  makes  a  total  of  130, 
This  is  a  political  force. 

The  deputies  of  the  Left  Centre,  the  Left,  and  the  Republican  Union, 
make  a  total  of  337.  Those  will  form  the  Government  majority — that 
loyal  majority  of  which  AI.  Gamhetta  spoke  at  Neuhourg,  of  which  M. 
Jules  Ferry  spoke  at  St,  Die  on  the  11th  of  September,  when  he  said, 
**  The  Left  and  the  Republican  Union  ;  these  are  words  which  we  pro- 
nounce for  the  last  time,  for  it  is  agreed  that  henceforward  we  shall 
have  no  divisions." 

There  appears  to  be  an  excellent  understanding  just  now  between 
M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Jnlea  Ferry.  Both  desire  a  majority  based,  not 
upon  a  programme,  but  upon  a  person.  M.  Jules  Ferry  adopts  the 
policy  of  M.  Gambetta,  and  M.  Gambetta  adopts  the  policy  of  M.  Jules 
Ferry.  Whether  M,  Jules  Ferry  wishes  to  secure  a  place  in  the 
Gambetta  Ministry,  or  whether  he  simply  intends  to  aUow  M.  Gambetta 
to  remain  President  of  the  Chamber,  while  he  himself  remains  President 
of  the  Couucilj  these  are  more  or  less  Macchiavelliau  combinations  the 
character,  scope,  and  consequences  of  which  are  as  yet  somewhat 
difficult  to  define* 

At  Neubourg,  M.  Gambetta  seemed  to  say  that  the  whole  duty  of  a 
statesman  consisted  in  moving  slowly-  At  St.  Die,  M,  Jules  Ferry 
asserts  that  the  new  Chamber  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  carry  out 
*' the  dispersion  of  the  secular  orders  and  the  reform  of  public  instruc- 
tion."    It  is  little  enough. 

Unfortunately  for  these  combinations,  most  of  the  deputies  have 
l>een  obliged  to  give  pledges,  M.  Jules  Ferry  says ;  "  There  are 
politicians  who,  notwithstanding  the  re-election  of  five-sixths  of  the  old 
Chamber,  assert  that  the  partisans  of  the  statu  quo  are  beaten ,  and  that 
France  has  pronounced  for  a  policy  of  progress,  France  has  pronounced 
by  acclamation  for  the  policy  I  have  just  sketched  to  you ;  for  it  has 
re-elected  the  same  men/^ 

But  M.  Jules  Ferry's  conclusion  is  neither  numerically  nor  politically 
correct.  The  greater  part  of  the  deputies  were  subjected  by  the  electors 
to  a  pretty  severe  examination,  in  which  they  fared  somewhat  hardly; 
they  had  difficulty  in  explainiDg  some  of  their  weaknesses.     They  were 
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told  :  "  We  send  you  back  once  more  to  the  Chamber  because  you  are 
there  already  ;  because  we  have  a  dread  of  aew  men ;  because  of  the 
trouble  of  choosing  them.  But  dunH  do  it  again '^  They  have  almost 
all  of  them  been  forced  to  give  pledges  far  stronger  and  more  distinct 
than  any  they  had  given  heretofore  ;  while  the  irrevocable  defeat  of  the 
Bon  apart  ist  and  Legitimist  parties  has  taken  from  them  every  excuse 
for  their  immobility* 

It  is  true  that  certain  journals  dechircj  with  an  ingenuous  disregard 
of  morality,  that  these  pledges  were  but  chaflf  to  catch  the  electors, 
I'iie  Temps  speaks  of  300  deputies  as  being  *'  a  little  ashamed  of,  and 
not  a  little  emburrassed  by,  the  declarations  to  which  they  have  lent 
themselves/^  But  M.  Barodct  has  just  put  the  Press  in  possession  of  a 
statement  tending  to  expose  the  electoral  programmes.  One  journal,  the 
Lanierne,  has  collated  these  programmes,  making  dirtlculties  thereby  for 
a  good  many  of  the  deputies,  and  at  the  sarae  time  for  the  Gambetta 
Ministry,  if  Gambetta  Ministry  there  is  to  be. 

M.  Gambetta  will  find  himself  at  once  face  to  face  with  two  problems 
—the  revision  of  the  Constitution  and  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  He  may  find  a  way  out  of  the  first ;  be  cannot  escape  the 
second. 

Lookers-on  expect  much  of  him.  If  he  does  not  satisfy  them, 
im popularity  will  quickly  succeed  to  popularity.  In  France,  as  in 
KomCj  it  is  not  far  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

The  new  Chamber  will  have  to  pay  for  the  expedition  to  Timis. 
Since  1871  French  Assemblies  have  thought  it  prudent  never  to  occupy 
themselves  with  foreign  a  flairs.  They  must  needs  make  up  their  miiidfl 
to  approach  thcui  now. 

Economical  questions  are  little  understood  in  France;  the  public  is 
as  yet  indiflerent  to  them.  The  London  Economisi  points  out  that 
only  a  single  French  candidate  had,  during  the  electoral  campaign, 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  commercial  treaties.  It  is  true  that  this 
candidate  was  the  opponent  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, M,  Tirard,  who,  for  his  own  part,  was  trying  to  shelve  the 
question. 

All  the  candidates  promise  the  suppression  of  the  active  duties  and 
of  indirect  taxation ;  but  very  few  have  any  formed  opinion  on  these 
points. 

It  must  be  observed  that  there  does  not  yet  exist  in  France  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  true  Reformist  party — a  party  which  masters 
certain  questions  and  finds  ways  and  means  to  bring  them  to  an  issue. 
■Kts  time  will  not  come  till  this  Legislature  has  passed  away^  and  till 
"Successive  attempts  have  proved  the  powerlessness  of  the  Opportunist 
party.  Political  programmes  are  vague  as  yet.  Promises  are  vast, 
the  means  of  realizing  them  obscure.  It  is  among  the  members  of  the 
Extreme  Left  that  the  men  must  be  recruited  who  are  to  create  the 
true  Partv  of  Iteform. 
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They  have  one  great  qualification*  They  are  opposed,  if  not  by 
their  temperament^  at  least  by  their  prog^ramme  and  by  the  necessity 
of  their  political  situation,  to  a  dictatorial  policy.  While  M,  Gambetta 
is  for  increased  centralizatiouj  they  all  declare  themselves  partisans  of 
communal  autonomy.  It  was  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  which 
gave  the  impulse  to  this  movement.  They  have  all — I  speak,  at  least, 
of  the  men  who  exercise  gome  influence — a  profound  respect  for  indi- 
vidual rights.  M,  Gambetta,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  coosistcnt  with 
himself,  misses  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  contempt  for  them.  It 
was  apparent  enough  after  the  Charoiine  meeting,  when,  abusing  in  the 
^ossest  manner  those  who  bad  interrupted  him  as  brawlers,  bawlers, 
convicts,  and  bullies,  he  threatened  to  hunt  them  into  the  recesses  of 
their  dens,  and  to  make  a  law  against  them,— against  the  poor  popu- 
lati6ns  of  the  towns, — increasing  the  striugeucy  of  the  decree  of  the  9th 
of  July,  1872,  forbidding  residence  in  Paris. 

It  is  to  the  Extreme  Left  that  we  must  look  to  preserve  us  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  State  on  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
oommuue^ — less,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  couvictiou  than  by 
the  necessities  of  the  conflict  in  which  it  is  engaged  against  the  Oppor- 
tunist policy.  And  it  is  this  which  makes  its  strength  j  for  the  political 
task  of  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  determine  the 
precise  limit  between  the  rights  of  the  State  and  those  of  the  individual. 


To  sum  up :  The  Opportuuist  policy  means  a  dictatorial  and  a 
stationary  policy.  It  has  a  considerable  majority  in  the  present  Cham- 
ber ;   but  its  future  is  threatened* 

The  policy  of  the  Extreme  Left  is  an  anti-dictatorial  and  decentral- 
izing policy.  It  has  gained  many  seats  in  the  recent  elections.  In  a 
Chamber  of  557  deputies  it  forms  a  minority  of  130  members  opposed 
to  a  compact  Ministerial  majority  of  337. 

The  Monarchical  and  Imperialist  parties,  which  may  all  be  included 
under  the  title  of  the  Clerical  party,  have  but  90  seats. 

M,  Gambetta  has  come  out  considerably  the  worse  for  the  struggle^ 
in  virtue  of  that  old  aud  vicious  proverb, "  nothing  succeeds  like  success/* 

The  present  Chamber  is  bound  to  decide  the  following  questions: 
Revision  of  the  Constitution ;  Separation  of  Church  and  State ;  and 
Reform  of  the  Magistracy.  It  is  equally  bound  to  attack  certain  eco- 
nomical questions,  the  solution  of  which  is  required  to  appease  social 
discords,  and  to  prove  to  the  labouring,  the  manufacturing,  and  the 
commercial  classes,  that  the  Republic  is  a  better  Government  than  those 
that  went  before  it. 

One  word  remains  to  be  added.  The  odious  practices  of  official 
candidature  have  not  yet  disappeared  in  France.  The  Prefecture  of 
Police  set  spies  on  the  active  members  of  the  committees  formed  to 
oppose  the  pliable  candidates*  Among  the  Collecti\Hsts  and  the  dis- 
turbers of  meetings  there  were  some  fools,  but  there  were  also  some  paid 
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knaves*    M.  Saint  Martin^  who  took  an  MSkive  part  in  the  contest  agaiiut 
the  Minister   of  Ajp*iciilture  and   Commeree  in  the  1^/  arrondistemfftt, 
had  been  for  five  years  a  teacher  in  the  regimental  school  of  the  Garde 
Repttblicame,     He  hag  been  dismissed,     la  the  Morbihan,  the  Prefisct, 
]M.  de  MontlnCj  has  been  suspended  because  a  Legitiiaiiat  candidate  wn 
elected  instead  of  a  Kepublican,     In  the  Haute  Garonne — ^the  depart- 
ment  of  the   Minister   of  the   Interior,  M.  Constans — ^M.  MerliD,  tie 
Prefect  J  has  been  suspended  because   a   Radical^   M,   Duportal;  was  I^ 
elected.     Half  a  dozen  Sub-Prefects  have  been  sacrificed  for  not  fciviug 
secured  the  return  of  the  candidates  patronized  by  the   Committer  of 
the  rue  de  SuresneSj  ivhieh  acknowledges  no  leadership  but   that  of  Jt 
Gambetta,     Our  Governmental  morals  are  still  atrocious ;  and  neither 
^f,  Jules  Ferry  nor  M,  Gambetta  cares  to  improve  them.     Far  other, 
wise  ;  they  only  seek  to  augment  the  powers  of  the  State  that  they,  like 
the  Empire  which  they  blamCj  may  use  them  to  their  own  advantage. 

YvKs  Gmrot. 


THE   "SPOILS"   SYSTEM  IN   AMERICAN 

POLITICS. 


rPHE  wicked  attack  made  oa  the  life  of  President  Garfield  has 
■^  naturally  attracted  the  attention^  both  of  the  Aracricau  people 
and  the  outside  world,  to  the  political  corruption  which  has  generated 
the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  such  unprincipled  scoundrels  as  Guiteau 
have  their  being,''^  It  seems  absolutely  certain  that  this  wretched 
fanatic  had  no  accomplices  in  his  design  on  the  President;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  connect  his  crime  with  any  section,  "  stalwart "  or 
otherwise,  of  the  Republican  party.  But  the  wide  and  general  discus- 
sion which  has  since  arisen  in  the  United  States  on  the  whole  subject 
of  appointments  to  office  under  the  Federal  Government,  plainly  indi- 
cates that  patriotic  Americans  are  fully  sensible  that  the  present 
methods  of  bestowing  Government  patronage  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  abnormal  state  of  things  which  gave  nourishment  to  such  a  nature 
as  Guiteau^s.  For  many  years  the  mists  of  corruption  have  obscured 
more  or  less  the  grand  outlines  of  the  American  llepublic*  Doubtless 
the  accounts  of  political  turpitude  circulated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  for  it  has  not  been  to  the  interest  of 
the  English  governing  classes  that  the  bright  side  of  American  affairs 
should  Im?  too  clearly  seen  here.  To  this  day,  among  some  Englisli 
people,  '*  Martin  Chuzzlewit/^  and  ^Irs.  Trollope^s  account  of  Cincinnati, 
are  supposed  to  be  on  the  whole  fair  pictures  of  American  manners  and 
customs.  And  so  in  the  political  sphere  there  is  an  equal  iguorance  as 
to  the  actual  condition  of  things.  Public  men  in  the  United  States! 
are  assumed,  by  certain  classes  of  self-satisfied  Englishmen,  to  be  uni- 1 
versally  corrupt;  and  it  has  doubtless  been  a  surprise  to  many  of  them' 
to    find  that  President  Garfield  was  an   honest   man*      Still,  when  all 

*  It  will  b«  seen  tliAt  this  paper  iru  in  type  before  the  death  of  President  Garfield.^ 
Ed.  C.  R. 
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allowances  are  made  for  English  prejudice  and  ignorance,  thet 
no  question  that  flagrant  dishonesty  has  prevailed  in  the  Utntea  _  .  , 
extending  through  all  grades  of  the  public  service,  from  weighers  and 
gangers  to  cabinet  ministers  and  members  of  Congress.  All  wcD* 
wishers  to  Democracy  shouhl  confess  this  fact,  should  discover  it> 
causes,  and  ehonld  seek  to  apply  a  remedy.  For  the  matter  is  by  no 
means  interesting  to  Americans  alone  ;  the  whole  workl  is  concerned  b 
the  matter.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe  especially,  are  destined  tu 
tread  the  path  which  the  American  people  have  trod  before  them;  and 
they  mustj  therefore,  know  what  rocks  and  precipices  to  avoid.  If 
popular  government  fails  in  America^  it  can  be  established  in  no  other 
country;  the  future  of  the  world  is  bound  up  in  the  fiiture  of  the 
American  Unioiu  A  few  remarks,  therefore^  on  the  system  which  alloti 
public  offices  in  the  United  States  to  the  agents  and  wire-pullers  of  tlie 
dominant  party  may  be  of  some  interest  now  to  English  as  well  as 
American  readers. 

The  corruption  in  the  United  States  has  oflen  been   attributed 
English  writers  to  the  working  of  Democratic  principles  in  politics; 
Englishmen   of  note  have  often  shaken  their  heads  with  the  gravity  of 
a    Burleigh   when    America   was    mentioned,   and  have    predicted  the 
speedy  decay  of  a  community  which  had  determined  to  work  out  its 
destiny  without  the  social  and  political  appendages  of  the  old  conntriei 
of  Europe.      Of  course^  every   fresh  scandal  confirmed,  in  their  own 
eyes,  the  wisdom  of  their  opinion ;  and  when  the  Civil  War  came  thtjr 
believed   thxit  the  Republican  bubble  was  broken.     Subsequent  eveoti 
may  have  led  them  to  doubt  whether  a  bubble  is  quite  the  most  appro- 
priate simile  for  the  strongest  and  most  prosperous  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  but  they  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  smacking  their  lips  ovrr 
such  a  bomie  bouche  as  a  scandal  at  New  York  or  Washington,     Now 
the  fact  is,  that  Republican  principles  are  no  more  responsible  for  tic 
corruption  of  American    politicians    than    monarchy    and     ariRtocncy 
are  responsible  for  the  comparative  purity  of  public  men   in  Englund 
to-day*       It    is    an    historical    fact    that    the    court    and    aristocmcf 
have  been  the  great  patrons  of  corruption  in  England,  and  that  only  in 
proportion  as  public  aflairs  have  been   emancipated  from   their  control, 
has  a  higher  sense  of  political  honesty  prevailed ;   while,  on  the  otkr 
hand,  the  system  of  official  tenure  in  the  United   States   is   enuDentlT 
auti-democratic,  iu  that   it   gives  to  the  President^  and  to  members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  greater  powers  than  would  seem  to  be  com- 
patible with  true  Republican  principles.      As  the  tares  grow  along  with 
the  wheat,  so  has  the  "  spoils^'  system  grown,  as  slavery  did,  among  the 
Republican  institutions  of  America.      But   to  confound  the  tares  with 
the  wheat  is  to  exhibit  an  utter  want  of  discrimination  as  to  wkat  i*; 
and   what   is   not^   the  legitimate  and   natural   outcome   of  Americao 
Democracy.    Not  one  of  the  names  of  the  great  men  in  whom  America 
glories  can  be  identified  with  this  pernicious  growth.     The   founders  of 
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the  Republic — WashiDgton,  Franklin,  Ilamilton,  Adams,  and  Madisou^ —  j 
have  absolutely  do  connection  witli  it.     One  cannot  find  that  it  played  | 
any  part  in  the  public  career  of  Webster    and   Clay.     Lincoln  was 
nominated  by  the  unofficial  anti-slavery  wing  of  the  Republican   party, 
while  those  who  aou^jht  office  were  more  favourable  to  Seward.     No  one 
would  dare  to  insult  the  memory  of  Sumner  by  suggesting  that  he 
favoured  a  system  of  party  reward  that  was  initiated  and  maintained  by 
his  bitterest  opponents ;  while  ^Ir.  Garfield  was  nominated  at  Chicago 
by  a  majority  which  looked  with  but  little  favour  on   the  wire-pulling 
partisans,  %vho  were  led  by  Mr.  Conkling,  in  the  interest   of  General 
Grant.     Both   at   Cincinnati,   in    1876,    and  at  Chicago,  in  1880,  the 
representatives  of  the  soundest  and  healthiest  portion  of  the  Americaa 
people  rejected  decisively  the  claims  of  self-seeking  politicians,  and  de- 
cided on  bclialf  of  honesty  and  integrity  in    public   affairs.      And  the 
Democratic  party  likewise,  in  their  nomination  of  General  Hancock  in 
place  of  Mr.  Tildeuj   seemed  to   show  that   they  were   actuated   by  a 
similar  spirit.     Thus,  if  we  inquire  what  is  the  real  mind  of  the    Re- 
public, what  arc  the  honest  and  deliberate  intentions  of  the   American 
people,  as  expressed  and  embodied  in  the  careers  and  acts  of  their  most 
illustrious  representatives,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  Republican  government  and  political  corruption^     If  we  desire 
to  ace  the  most  wide-spread  and  unblushing  con-uption,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  government,  we  must  refer  to  the  history  of 
England  during  the  last  century,  or  to  the  Russian  despotism.     Under 
these  systems  it  seems,  and  actually  is,  natural,  and  perhaps   necessary. 
In  America   it   is   an    intruderi  alien   to    the   democratic   ideas   of  thej 
country ;  and  hence  the  painful  character  of  the  attempts   to   cx|>el  itj 
from   the    system.      Corruption   was    acquiesced    in    by    the    English  j 
governing  classes  as  a  matter  of  coui"se ;  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way  iri'i 
Russia.     But  it  is  denounced   antl  resisted  in  the  United  States ;  and 
the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  the  American  people   to  rid   themselves 
of  it   proves   the   soundness   of  the   Republic.      So   far,    indeed,  from  | 
being    distinctively    Republican,    or   due  to   a    democratic   system    of 
government,  is  this  political  corruption,  that  I  shall  soon  show  that  it 
has  proceeded   from  those   who  have  been   the   consistent   enemies   of 
progress  and  the  defenders  of  slavery. 

The  regulation  of  official  tennres  is  especially  provided  for  in  the  2n  J 
section  of  the  2nd  article  of  the  American  Constitution,  by  wliich  it  is 
enacted  that  the  President  '^  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls,  judges  of  the  j^upreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  law  j  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments/' 
The  American  Constitution  has  often  been  described,  and  justly  so,  as  a  | 
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\  monument  of  political  wisdom  ;  nor  can  one  properly  find  fault  witk  I 
this  provision  for  the  appointment  to  o^ces.  Great  power  ia  mh  I 
doubted ly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President :  but  the  public  caftoi  1 
of  the  early  Presidents  amply  justified  the  people  in  reposing  in  tlieai  1 

1  the  fullest  confidence.  Washington,  righteous  in  all  things,  set  a  good 
example  hereiuj  absolutely  refnaiog,  in  cases  of  nomination  to  office,  to 
he  swayed  by  any  private  motives.  "  My  friend/'  he  saya  in  a  letter, 
'^  I  receive  with  cordial  welcome.  He  is  welcome  to  my  house,  snd 
vTelcome  to  my  heart ;  but  with  all  his  good  qualities  he  is  not  a  man 
of  business.  His  opponcntj  with  all  his  politics  so  hostile  to  me,  ui 
man  of  business.  My  private  feelings  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  ctic. 
I  am  not  George  WashingtoUj  hut  President  of  the  United  States.  Ai 
George  Washington,  I  would  do  this  man  any  kindness  in  my  power— 
as  President  of  the  United  States^  I  can  do  nothing."  During  Wash- 
ington's two  administrations,  from  1789  to  ITQ?,  he  removed  only  nine 
persons  from  office,  of  whom  six  were  col  lectors,  one  a  district  surreyor, 
one  a  vice-consul^  and  one  a  foreign  minister.  The  latter  was  Mr. 
Pinckneyj  who  was  removed  from  Paris  because  too  conservative  to 
please  the  French  Directory.  The  other  dismissals  were  all  "  for  cause/' 
and  were  not  dictated  by  political  considerations,  Adams^  who  8Q0> 
ceeded  Washington,  removed  nine  public  servants  from  their  posts,  bat 
none  on  political  grounds.  Jefferson  seems  to  have  made  greater 
innovations,  for  in  his  eight  years  of  office  he  removed  thirty-nbc 
oflSeiais  ;  but  he  repeatedly  declared  that  the  removals  were  eflFected  on 
solid  and  substantial  grounds,  and  not  far  political  reasons.  Nor  would 
Jefferson  appoint  any  man  to  office  who  was  a  relative  of  his  own* 
Madison  J  in  eight  years,  made  five  removals.      Monroe^  in  a  like  period, 

^  nine  j  while  John  Uuincy  Adams,  during  fonr  years,  made  but  two 
removals.  Thns^  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Republic,  justice  and 
rectitude  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  executive ;  the  public  service 
existed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  perforniiDg  public  duties,  and  not  for  tbe 
rewarding  of  political  partisans*  But  with  Andrew  Jackson  a  change  came* 
No  change,  however,  comes  in  a  moment  j  preparation  must  pi^ 
viously  be  made  for  it.  This  was  the  case  in  the  United  States,  h 
would  appear  that  the  parentage  of  American  corruption  is  to  be  traced 
to  that  dark  spirit,  Aaron  Burr,  the  brilliant  but  unscrupulous  intriguer, 
who  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  assassin  of  Alexander  Hamiltan. 
Mr.  James  Parton,  in  his  "  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  has  giirca  ti» 
Burr's  code  of  political  ethics.  That  code  contains  these  maxims:— 
"  Politics  is  a  garae^  the  prizes  of  which  are  offices  aud  contracti/' 
"Fidelity  to  party  is  the  sole  virtue  of  the  politician.  He  onlj  i* « 
politician  who  would  vote  unhesitatingly  for  tbe  devil,  if  the  devil  were 
regularly  nominated.  One  sin  only  is  unpardonable — bolting/^  *'No 
man  must  be  allowed  to  suffer  on  account  of  bis  fidelity  to  hisparty-^io 
matter  how  odious  to  the  people  he  may  make  himself"  '^A\TieQ  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  party  in  the  whole  Union  and  the  party  in  the 
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State,  or  betnecn  the  party  in  the  State  and   the  party  in  the  countryf, 
a  man  must   adhere   to  the   behests   of  the   majority  of  hig  own  local 
organization — that  is  to  say,  a  private  must  obey  the  orders  of  his  oWn 
immediate  captain,  though  that  captain   may  be  in   mutiny  against   his\ 
colonel/*     *'  The  eud  and  aim  of  the  professional  politician  is  to  keep 
great  men  down  and  put  little  men  up*     Little  men,  owing   all  to  the 
wire-puller,  will  be   governed  by   him*     Great   men  having   ideas   and 
convictions  are  perilous,  even  as  tools/'    These,  according  to  Mr,  Parton, 
^ere  some  of  the  principles  on  which  Burr  acted ;  and  as  he   was   a 
prominent  leader  of  the   Democratic  party,  with  brilliant  powers  and 
facile  eloquence,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  infected  the 
party  with  his  unscrupulous  notions,  especially  when   it  is   remembered 
of  what  elements  the  old  Demoeratie  party  was  largely  composed.      No 
sooner,    therefore,   had  that   party  become   triumphant   under  General 
Jackson,  than  the  effects  of  Burr's  teachings  became  visible,      Jackson 
has   always  been  a  sort  of  hero  in  America,  mainly  owing  to  his  defeat 
•of  the  British,  at  New  Orleans,  in  1815.      He  was   a   man  of  tenacious 
will  and  of  no  ordinary  powers,  and  he  was  emphatically  the  ''  people's 
Tnan/'     He  was  supposed  to  represent  the  rougb,  imsophisticated  nature 
of  Western  Democracy,  and  he  was  also  a  stout  friend  of  the  slave-holding 
-system.    He  was  secure  in  officcj  backed  up  by  the  people,  and  holding  a 
much  more  autocratic  sway  than  any  of  his  predecessors.      He  believed \ 
firmly  in  his  party,  and  was  not  much  troubled  by  scruples.     He   was  I 
therefore  a  fitting  instrument  for  effecting  this  important  change  in  the 
character  of  the  American  Republic*     General  Jackson   soon   began  to 
purge  the  public  service  of  persons  obnoxious  to  himself  and  his  party, 
and  to  appoint  to  office  those  who  had  conspicuously  aided  in  his  own 
election.      *'  The  work,'"    says    Mr.    Parton,    "  was    promptly    begun* 
Figures  are  not  important  here,  and  the  figures  relating  to  this  matter 
have  been  disputed.     Some  have  declared  that    during  the     first  year 
of    the    Presidency    of  General   Jackson    2,000    persons    in  the   civil 
employment  of  the  Government  were  removed  from  oflice,  and  2,000 
partisans  of  the  President  appointed  in    their   stead.     This    statement 
has  been    denied.       It  cannot  be   denied    that  in  the    first  month  of 
this  Administration  more  removals  were  made  than  had  occurred  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  to  that  time.     It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the   principle  was  now   acted  upon   that  partisan    services  should   be 
rewarded  by  public  office,  though   it  involved  the  removal  from   office 
of  competent   and   faithful  iQcumbcnts.      Colonel  Benton  will   not  be 
suspected  of  overstating  the  facts  respecting  the  removals^  but  he  admits 
that    their  number,    during  the   year   182D,   was  690.      He   expresses 
himself  on  this  subject  with  less  than  his  usual  directness.    His  estimate 
of  C90  docs    not   include    the    little    army  of  clerks  and  others  who 
were  at  the   disposal  of  some    of  the  690.      The   estimate  of  2,000 
includes  all  who  lost  their  places  in  consequence  of  General  Jackson's 
accession  to  power;  and  though    the  exact    number  cannot  be  ascer- 
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taincd,  I  presume  it  was  not   leas  than  2,000.      Colonel  Benton  uji,l 
that    out  of  the  8^000   postmasters,  only  491  were  removed  j  but  be! 
does  not  add,  as  he  might  have  added,  that  the  vacated  491  places  coqm 
prised  nearly  all  in  the  department  that    were  worth    having.     Nm 
does  he  mention  that  the  removal  of  the  postmasters  of  half-a-dozen  greitl 
cities  was  equivalent  to  the  removal  of  many  hundreds  of  clerks,  book*  I 
keepers,  and  carriers,"     Jackson's  dealings  with  the  New  York  Custom- 1 
house  (always  an  important  institution  under  the  United  States  GoTcra-l 
meut)   was  characteristic  of  the  new  order  of  things.      The  preTioai  ' 
holders  of  office  were  generally  dismissed,  and  their  places  filled  by 
persons  who  had  aided  the  election  of  Jackson*     He  gave  the  collector- 
ship  to  a  person  named  Swart  wont,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  vm 
beau  ideal  of  a  professional  office-seeker.     This  man  writes  to  his  friend 
Hoyt,  also  a  seeker  for  place,  in  the  following  terms : — '*  I  hold  to  your 

doctrine  fully,  that  no  d d  rascal  who  made  use  of  his  oflSce  or  iti 

profits  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Mr.  Adams  in  and  General   Jackson 
out  of  power,  is  entitled  to   the  least   lenity  or  mercy,  save  that  of 
hanging.      So  we  think  both  alike  on  that  head.     Whether  or  not  I 
shall  get  anything  in  the  general  scramble  for  plunder  remains  to  be 
proven ;  but  I  rather   guess   I   shall/*     Swartwont   then  goes  oa  to 
recommend  his  friend   ''  to  push   like   a  devil "   if  he  wants  anything* 
Hoyt  seems  to  have  profited  by  this  excellent  advice,  and  Swartwont, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  right  in  his  guess.     The  natural  result  followed. 
Swartwont  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  thatj  at  the  end  of  tlie  fint 
four  years,  he  had  $210^000  of  public   money  not  appearing   anywhere 
in  his  accounts.     His  services,  however,  had  been  so  great  that  Jackson 
gave  him  the  appointment  for  a  second  tenn  of  four  years.      Swartwont 
was  evidently  one  of  those  who  act   on   the   principle  of  making  bay 
while  the  sun  shines,  for  in  a  very  short  time  it  was  found  necessary  to 
appoint  a  Congressional  committee  to  examine  into  the  accounts  of  the 
New  York   Custom-house-     Swartwont   took    advantage    of   this  dis- 
agreeahle  and  painful  incident  to  say  farewell  to  his  native  land,  and  to 
set  out  for  Europe,  having  defrauded   the   Government  of  §1,225,000. 
One  scoundrel  was  gone,  but   another  immediately  filled  his  place,  for 
Hoyt  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  collectorship  which  his  friend  Swart- 
wont had  quitted.     The  same  system  was  continued  j  and  in  Hoyt's  tbinl 
year   another   committee   from   Washington   reported    that   comiptioa 
prevailed  in  the  Custom-house*     Frauds    to  the  amount  of  $85,000 
were  found  in   stationery  accounts ;  a  cheat  of  $30,000  was  discotercd 
in    store-rent    charges.     The    total    defalcation    under    the  man  irho 
"pushed  like  a  devil"  was  $300,000.     The  committee  stated  "tlut 
the  inspectors,  when  absent  from  duty,  were  generally  engaged  in  dec- 
tionceriug,  and  in  procuring  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,"     They  al^ 
stated  that  a  "  Custom-house  tax  was  regularly    levied    and  paid  i^ 
advance  of  elections  j  and  a  refusal  to  pay  it  was  invariably  followed  b? 
removal  from  office,'^     They  further  declared  that  there  "were  evidencei 
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f  official  dclinqueucy,  if  not  of  dowariglit  corniption,  whicli  have  seldom, 

f  CYer,  occurred  in  any  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  tbo  earth/' 

fBCts  like  these,  it  must  be  candidly  admitted,  did  aftbrd  some  gToun^' 

Smf  the  belief  of  Dickens,  who  visited  America  during  this  disgraceful 

leriod,  that  she  was  "rank  without  ripeness,  rotten  without  sua/'     ll 

IS   a   superficial  and  wholly  absurd  view;  yet  it  had   some   sort  of 

temporary  justification.     The  other  Federal  offices  in  New  York  fell  into 

knacb  the  same   condition  as  the  Custom-house,      Price,  the  district 

ttorney,  was  a  defaulter  for  about  $80,000.     The  administration  of  the 

tPost   OBSce  was  disgraccfuL     Official  business   was  neglected,  public 

interests  were  ignored,  and  bribery  and  corruption  were,  in  New  York, 

the  order  of  the  day.     Yet  the  party  in  power,  led  by  President  Jackson, 

«tood  stoutly  by  the  rotten  system,  and  defied  the  iutelHgent  opinion  of 

the  best  people  in  the  country.     And  Mr,  Marcy,  of  New  York,  pro- 

>  claimed,  in  1833,  on  the   floor  of  the   National  Senate,  the  doctrine 

trhich  has  ever  since  been    the  charter  of  the  office-seekers :  "  To  the 

lictor  belong  the  spoils/' 

*'  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;"  and  thus  has  it  been  with 
the    system   introduced   by   President   Jackson.     Van   Buren  was  bis 
«QCoessor  in  the  presidential  chair,  and  he  had  already,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  given  his  countenance  and  support  to  the  new  doctrine;  as  Presi* 
dent  he  adhered  to  it  as  stoutly  as  Jackson,  with  the  result  that  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  revenue,  which  had  been  one  and  a-half  per  cent. 
under  President  Adams,  grew  to  five  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  under 
Van  Buren.     The  country  was  now  fairly  launched  into  the  new  era  of 
^  administration  by  the  "  spoils  "  system.     That  system  was  plainly  the  '| 
offshoot  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  maintained  in  full   force  by  . 
that  party  during  its  long  control  of  the  national  government.     This  is  / 
the  period  of  humiliation  in  the  history  of  the   United   States.     The| 
slave  power  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  of  course  that  baneful  power  used 
every  means  to  keep  its  organization  intact.    These  were  the  days  of  the 
small  and  almost  forgotten   Presidents — Polk,  Filhnore/Taylor,  Pierce, 
and  Buchanan  (the  last  of  whom  will  only  escape  the  fate  of  oblivion 
by  bis  treachery  to  the  Republic).      These  men  of  straw,  the  nominees 
of  the  Southern  slaveholders,  conld  not  afford  to  neglect  any  means  of 
preserving  the  strength  and  integrity  of  their  party,  and  they  doubtless 
ibund  the  partisan  system  of  appoiutment  to  office  a  valuable  means  to 
Khat    end.      They    therefore    accepted    Senator   Marcy's   dictum,    and 
•worked  the  governmental  machine  after  the  most  approved  Jacksonian 
method.     The  noble  American  Eepubiie,  the  greatest  political  birth  of 
I  time,  consecrated  by  the  memories  of  Wiutlirop  arul  Vane,  of  Franklin 
'  and    Washington,  had  now  become  an  instrnmcut  in  the  hands  of  a 
venal  crew,  who  were  willing  to    fetch    and    carry   fur   slavery*     As   is 
usually  the  case,  both  parties  speedily  became  corrupted  by  the  perni- 
cious doctrines.     The  Republicau  party,  originally   tlie  organ   of  pure 
ideas,  became,  when  in  power,  more  or  less  of  a  machine ;   and  the  later 
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^^m^nifestatioDS  of  political  corruption  have  been  more  or  less  closdy 
connected  with  it*  The  "machine^'  politicians,  of  whom  ire  have 
heard  so  much  lately^  are  leaders  of  a  wing  of  that  party ;  and  ^Vit 
there  sceras  no  reason  to  charge  those  leaders  personally  with  corrup- 
tion, yet  they  must  be  pronounced  patrons  of  corruption,  since  they 
, accept  and  practise  unhesitatingly  the  "  spoils  "  doctrine.  They  i» 
ispecially  strong  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  particularly  in  Ncv 
York  City.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  chief  developments  of  cor- 
rnptiou,  under  Jackson  and  Van  Bureu,  occurred  in  that  city ;  and 
doubtless,  owing  to  its  mixed  population  and  to  other  causes,  it  affords 
exceptional  facilities  for  the  operations  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
superintend  the  working  of  political  "  machines."  It  is  interesting^ 
therefore,  to  see  how  the  system  has  worked  there  since  the  days  of  iU 
founders.  The  principal  results  have  been  twofold.  Responsibility 
towards  the  Government  of  the  Republic  has  in  large  measure  ceased, 
and  a  personal,  partisan  responsibility  towards  the  political  manager  or 
local  chief  has  taken  its  place.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  work  of  tic 
Government  has  been  badly  performed.  A  few  instances  will  showtbii. 
From  1858  to  1861  inclusive^  Mr.  Schell  was  Collector  of  Customs  ia 
New  York,  He  owed  his  appointment  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  strong 
Democrat,  and  he  made  use  of  his  position  to  promote  the  interests  of  bis 
party.  In  four  years  he  removed  389  out  of  690  officials  under  him. 
To  him  succeeded  Mr*  Barney,  a  llepublican — for  the  Government  of 
President  Lincoln  was  now  in  power.  Mr.  Barney  removed  no  fewer 
than  525  out  of  702  officials  in  his  office,  Mr.  Draper,  his  succeswr> 
made  117  removals.  Mr.  S  my  the,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  in  1866, 
removed  830  out  of  903  officials  during  three  years'  tenure  of  offiec. 
Mr.  Grinnell  was  his  successor;  and  he  effected  tlie  removal  of  510 
officialiis  out  of  892  during  sixteen  months  of  office,  Mr,  Murpbf 
followed,  and  removed  338  officials  during  eighteen  months  of  collector- 
ship.  The  scandals  of  this  gentleman's  administration  resulted  in  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  from  Washington.  It  would  thus  appear  that,  ia 
the  period  of  five  years  from  18G6  to  1871j  there  were  1,678  removals 
from  office  in  the  New  York  Custom-house,  or  more  than  one  for 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted.  These  were  not  even  removals  on  party 
grounds,  for  the  Republican  party  was  in  power  during  the  whole  of 
this  period.  They  were  removals  on  mere  sectional  grounds,  effected  « 
one  section  or  the  other  of  the  party  happened  to  he  dominant  in  New 
York  for  the  time  being.  The  second  result  of  this  very  mischiefoas 
system  of  appointment  to  the  public  service,  w^as  that  the  duties  of  that 
service  were  badly  performed.  One  of  the  Commission  reports  on  the 
question  stated,  that,  *' under  the  present  system,  the  larger  number  of 
the  Uoitcd  States  weighers^  who  receive  ^ 2,500  per  annum,  render  but 
little,  if  any,  personal  service  to  the  Government;  the  weighers'  clcrb,  ■ 
rerciving  $l;iOO  per  annum,  in  some  instances  perform  no  duty.'*  Thr 
report  also    states  that   *'  in  some  districts   sixty  or  eighty  persons  are 
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ployed  wBere  thirty-li^re  would  be  a  suflScient  number."     It  may  be 
with  truth  that  the  United   States  arc  by  no  means  peculiar  in  this 

pectj  for  the  grossest  anomalies  exist  in  the  Britiah  and  Continental 
customs'  semces.  Bot  while  we  look,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  obsolete 
abuses  slumbering  calmly  under  the  protecting  wings  of  European 
Ifavernments,  venerable  from  age,  and  covered  with  the  accumnlated 
dust  aud  rubbish  of  centuries,  we  expect  better  things  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  particular  matter  our  rcasouablc  expectations  are 
^gc^arcely  fulfilled^  for  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  1874, 
estimated  that  while  it  cost  the  United  States  about  $7,000,000  to  ] 
collect  the  duties  on  imports  of  the  value  of  $042,000,000,  it  cost  Great 
Britain,  in  the  same  year,  §5,000,000  to  collect  duties  on  imports  of  the 
▼aloe  of  §1,800,000,000.  A  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  I 
also  demonstrated  that  tiie  expense  of  collecting  revenue  duties  in  the 
United  States  had  been  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  in  France, 
more  than  four  times  as  large  as  in  Germany,  and  nearly  five  times  as 
large  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  administration  of  the  Post-office  in 
New  York  shows  iu  a  still  strooger  light  the  evil  results  of  this  system. 
Pot  upwards  of  forty  years  this  important  institution  was  managed  by 
pai'tisan  politicians,  who  were  placed  there  as  a  reward  for  party  service*. 
Accordingly,  the  chiefs  of  the  office  neglected  and  were  iguorant  of  their 
duties.  Assessments  for  party  objects  were  made  on  the  salaries  of  the  | 
officials,  on  pain  of  ejection  if  refused.  We  are  told  that  officers  still  in 
service  at  the  New  i^ork  Post-office  have  seen  half  the  sorters  at  a 
large  table  too  drunk  to  discharge  their  duties^  while  bags  of  neglected  \ 
letters  accumulated  in  tlie  office.  Under  one  postmaster  there  were  I 
huge  peculations  of  public  money ;  and,  iu  short,  the  shadow  of  scandal 
aad  disgrace  rested  over  the  Post-office  of  the  Empire  City,  Such 
were  the  results  of  the  system  which  unscrupulous  partisans  had  intro- 
duced for  their  own  profit  and  aggrandizement. 

But  although  the  Republican  party  had  been  to  some  extent  infected  i 
with  the  corruption  which  their  opponents  had  initiated,  it  is  to  that/  7 
party  that  the  nation  hjoked  for  reform,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  that  partyl 
which  will  finally  eflect  the  reform  demanded.  It  was,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question  that  reform  of  this  kind  should  be  undertaken  during 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  The  nation  was  otherwise  engaged.  Nor 
was  the  succeeding  period  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States 
more  favourable.  But  under  the  administration  of  General  Grant  the 
first  attempts  in  this  direction  were  made.  General  Grant  is  regarded 
as  rather  a  friend  of  the  *^  spoils  *'  system  than  otherwise,  and  certainly 
some  malodorous  public  scandals  were  unearthed  during  his  term  of 
office.  But  none  the  leas  certain  is  it  that  he,  as  President,  made  the 
first  appeal  to  Congress  for  aid  in  reforming  the  public  service.  That 
appeal  was  made  in  1870,  and  it  resulted  in  the  law  of  March  3,  1871, 
under  which  a  Civil  Service  Commission  was  appointed.  Iu  his  message 
to  Congress,  General  Grant   had   said;  "The  present  system  does  not 
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«ecurc  the  best  men,  and  ofteu  not  even  fit  men,  for  the  public  plicci,  I 
The  elevation  and  purification  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  GoTermacoi] 
will  be  hailed  with  approval  by  the  whole  people  of  the  United  Statei"  I 
Congress  accordingly  authorized  the  President  to  prescribe  fitting  eoa- 1 
ditiona   and  regidations   for  the  ad  mis  a  ion   of  persons   into  the  (HA 
Service,  and  for  two  years  it  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  oil 
carrying  into  eflect  the  provisions  of  the  Act.     But  although  ihe  Coflh 
mission   was   appointed^  and    although    the   President    made    repeated 
appeals  to  Congress  for  its  assistance,  that  body,  after   the   first  two' 
years,  refused  to  make  any  further  appropriations  for  carrying  the  hw 
into  cfitct      It  is,  perhaps^  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that,  while  the 
President  would  have  been  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  unceasini^  appfi- 
cations  of  swarms  of  oflicc-seekers,  the  majority  of  members  of  CongreK 
found  the  existiug  system  too  well  adapted  to  serve  their  own  poUticil 
ends  to  be  wiUing  to  give  it  up.     Stilly  something  had  been  done;  the 
Commission  had  been  established,  and   the  system  of  examinations  far 
jiubHc  appointments  had  taken  place  under  its  auspices.      The  satisfac- 
tory character  of  these  results  had  been  set  forth   in  the  report  of  the 
Commissiouj  made  to  President  Grant,  in  Aprils  1874.     That  report  wai 
transmitted   by   the   President    to    Congress,  together    with    a  speml 
message,  containing  these  words :    *'  Herewith  I  transmit  the  report  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.      If  sustained  by  Congress,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  iniles    can,   after   experience   gained,  l)e  so    improved  and 
enforced  as  to  still  more  materially  benefit  the  public  service  and  rdiete 
the  Executive,  members  of  Congress,  and  the  heads  of  departments, 
from  influences  prejudicial  to  good  administration.     The  rules,  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  enforced,  have   resulted  beneficially,  as  is  shown  bv 
the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  their  subordinates  i 
^the  departments;   and  in  that  opinion  I  concur.'^     Congress  was,  how* 
ever,  deaf  to  the  President's  appeals,  and  refused  to  render  the  nci 
pecuniary   aid*     The  examinations,   therefore,   were   suspended 
is    only  one   of   several  iostances   where   the   wisdom  and    patriotism 
of   tlic  President  lias   far   exceeded   that  of   the   Congress,     General 
Grant^a  successor  adopted  his  views  on  this  subject.     Under    PrraidenI 
Hayes,  further  trials  of  the  examination  system  were  made  at  AVashi 
and  New  York ;  and  in  his  message  of  December,  1879,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  them :  **  In  every  instance  they  have  been  found  to  be  as  salutary  u 
they  are  stated  to  have  been  under  the  administration  of  my  predecessor. 
I  think  the  ceonoray,  purity,  and  efficiency  of  the  public  service  would 
be  greatly  promoted  by  their  systematic  introduction,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, throughuut  the  entire  civil  service  of  the  Government,  together 
with  ample  provision  for  their  general  supervision,  in   order  to  aecurS' 
consistency  and  uniform  justice     The  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  from  the  Postmaster-General,  from  the  Postmaster  in  the  City^H 
of  New  York,  where  such  examinations  have  been  some  time  on  trial*^ 
.and  ako  from  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  the  Naval  Officer,  and  the 
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Surveyor  of  that  city,  and  from  the  postmasters  and  coUectora  of 
several  of  the  larger  cities,  show  that  the  competitive  system,  where 
applicdj  has  in  various  ways  contributed  to  improve  the  public  service. 
The  reports  show  that  the  result  has  been  salutary  iu  a  marked  degree, 
and  that  the  general  application  of  similar  rules  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
decided  benefit  to  the  public  service."  In  his  annual  message  of  De- 
cember, 1880,  President  Hayes  reiterated  his  previously  expressed 
opinion,  stating  that  he  is  persuaded  "  that  the  facilities  which  such  a 
Commission  will  afford  for  testing  the  fitness  of  those  who  apply  for 
office,  will  not  only  be  as  welcome  a  relief  to  members  of  Congress  as  it 
will  be  to  the  President  and  heads  of  departments,  but  that  it  will  also 
greatly  tend  to  remove  the  causes  of  embarrassment  which  now  inevitably 
and  constantly  attend  the  conflicting  claims  of  patronage  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments."  It  seems  quite  evident,  from  the 
foregoing  evidence,  that  the  Executive  has  been  earnestly  desirous  tc 
put  an  end  to  this  partisan  system,  and  to  substitute  a  system  of  ap 
pointment  by  merit ;  but  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  hai 
not  shown  itself  active  in  the  matter;  nay,  it  has  even  crippled  the 
efforts  of  the  Executive  by  refusing  to  supply  the  needful  funds. 
Never tlieless,  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question,  and  that  Committee  drew  up  a  report  (ordered  by  the  Senate 
to  be  printed,  iebruary  16,  1881)  strongly  condemnatory  of  the 
'*  spoils"  system,  and  favouring  appointment  by  competitive  examination. 
The  Committee  reports  to  the  Senate  a  Bill  having  for  its  object  the 
carrying  out  of  these  principles,  '^  and  earnestly  recommends  its  passage/' 
The  preamble  of  tlie  Bill  declares  that  "  common  justice  requires  that, 
so  far  as  practicable,  all  citizens  duly  qualified  shall  be  allowed  equal 
opportunities,  on  grounds  of  pei^onnl  fitness,  for  securing  appointments, 
employment,  and  promotion  in  the  subordinate  civil  service  of  the 
United  States*"  The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners, 
who  shall  devise  rules  for  examinations  of  a  competitive  character, 
whereby  applicants  shall  enjoy  equal  chances  of  entering  the  public 
service  of  the  American  Government,  The  report  of  the  Committee  is 
an  ablo  and  valuable  document,  in  which  the  experience  of  Great* 
Britain  on  this  matter  is  referred  to,  and  her  example  commended  to« 
the  attention  of  the  iVmerican  people. 

The  above  brief  resume  indicates  some  of  the  steps  which  have  been; 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  methods  of  appointment  intro- 
duced by  President  Jackson.  It  may  be  supplemented  by  a  still  briefer 
statement  of  the  reforms  actually  elFected  in  the  principal  hotbed  of 
partisan  corruption,  the  City  of  New  York,  I  have  already  given  some 
accouQt  of  the  Custom-house  of  that  city  under  the  old  regime j  showing 
the  deplorable  condition  of  thiugs  under  the  Sv?artwonts  and  the  Hoyts. 
In  1871,  President  Grant  appointed  to  the  Collectorship  of  Customs  in 
New  York,  Mr,  Arthur,  who  is  now  Mce- President  of  the  United  States  j 
and  shortly  after  his  appointment  the  new  rules,  which  had  been  established. 
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by  the  law  of  the  3rd  March,  previously  referred  to,  came  into  effect  The  I 
enforeemeEt  of  these  rules  ivas  very  imperfect,  owing  to  the  altitude  1 
of  CongresSj  and  owiug  to  the  fact  that  appropriations  for  their  eiiforit*  I 
ment  ceased,  as  has  already  been  stated,  after  two  years.  Nevertbelc»i  I 
even  under  these  circumstances,  the  results  have  been  favouraJie:  1 
Mr.  Arthur  himself  bore  his  testimony,  '*  There  can  be  no  doubt," | 
he  said,  '^  that  the  iJicreased  strictness  required  by  the  new  system  ki I 
in  this  respect  buen  beneficial.  It  has  excluded  many  nnfit  persoof,  I 
and  deterred  a  much  larger  number  from  applying/^  The  Na?ftlj 
Officer  of  New  York  stated  that  "  the  civil  service  rules  have  bees j 
adhered  to,  and  that  the  exaujinations  which  have  been  had  have  kA 
stilted  favourably/^  Under  President  Hayes,  Mr.  Merritt  (now  Consul* 
General  in  London)  was  appointed  Collector,  and  the  Custom-faouael 
was  still  further  improved.  An  honest  and  efficient  man  was  now  at 
the  helm,  and  the  result  was  plainly  perceptible.  Very  few  removab 
were  made  by  him,  and  not  one  of  them  was  without  good  cause — partisan 
reasons  haviug  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  cost  of  collection  was  ilso 
reduced,  and  other  valuable  results  ensued.  "What  was  the  cause  of 
this  change  ?  Duubtlesy,  the  character  of  the  Collector  had  something 
to  do  with  it ;  but  he  himself  was  appointed — spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Mr.  Conkliugj  whose  nominee  Mr,  Arthur  was^ — because  of  his  abilitr 
and  fitness  for  the  post.  And  Collector  Merritt  himself  signed  a  joint 
reportj  which  was  presented  to  the  President  in  November,  1879,  in 
which  occur  these  words  :  **  These  examinations,  and  the  cxcelleut 
qualifications  of  those  admitted  to  the  service  through  them,  have  had  a 
marked  incidental  cticct  upon  the  persons  previously  iu  the  service,  and 
particularly  upon  those  aspiring  to  promotion.  There  has  been,  upon  the 
part  of  the  latter,  an  increased  interest  in  the  work,  and  a  desire  to  extend 
acquaintance  with  it  bcyood  the  particular  desk  occupied;  and  thus  the 
general  morale  of  the  entire  service  has  been  raised/^  The  reformiug 
era  set  in,  not  only  in  the  Custom-housCj  but  also  in  tlie  Post-office  of 
New  York.  In  the  year  1873  was  appointed,  for  the  first  time  daring 
many  years,  a  postmaster  who  thoroughly  understood  his  important 
duties.  This  was  Air.  J-ames,  now  Postmaster^Goneral  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Presidentr  Garfield.  Air.  James  soon  commenced  to  clear  but  that 
Augean  stable.  lie  worked  with  vigour,  tact,  and  knowledge,  and 
accomplished  results  of  the  greatest  importance,  completely  transforniiDg 
the  administration  of  the  Post-office,  and  cflecting,  at  the  same  time, 
an  important  saving  iu  its  expenditure.  Collections  and  deliveries  of 
letters  became  more  frequent^  mails  much  larger  than  before  were 
handled  with  less  cost,  and  drunken  and  incapable  officials  were 
discharged,  giving  place  to  honest  men.  Here  again,  Mr.  James,  ift 
Icommou  with  the  Collector  of  Customs,  bears  testimony  to  the  syiteai 
of  appointment  by  merit,  llcfcrring  to  the  rules,  he  says,  iu  a  report  to 
the  President,  dated  November  8, 1879  :  *'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayiug 
that  the  results  have  been  salutary  in  a  marked  degree,  and  that  from 
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Qny  experience  so  far,  I  am  satisHed  that  the  general  application  of 
similar  rales  couKl  not  fail  to  be  of  decided  benefit  to   the  service/' 

I  have  thua  very  brielly  detailed  the  more  importaat  reforms  worked 
mit  during  the  last  few  years,  partly  in  order  to  show  Eaglish  readers, 
who  know  little  of  the  matter,  that  much  has  already  been  done^  and  done 
in  epite  of  the  greatest  obstacles.  The  people  of  England  read  in  the 
newspapers  abont  political  scandals  in  the  United  States,  but  they  learn 
little  or  nothing  of  tlie  attempts  made,  under  most  discouragiug  cir- 
cumstances, to  get  rid  of  such  scandals  and  to  give  the  Republic  an 
honest  and  efficient  governmental  system.  My  second  reason  for 
alluding  to  these  reforms  is  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  alone  it 
would  appear  a  remedy  can  come.  That  remedy  is  to  be  found  iu  a 
method  of  appointment  by  which  the  partisan  system  shall  be  broken 
up,  and  promotion  by  merit  substituted. 

Competitive  esaminations  seem  to  be  the  only  means  whereby  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States  can  be  purified  and  invigorated*  A 
large  body  of  active  reformers  iu  America  are  engaged  iu  attempting  to 
impress  this  upon  the  mind  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  system  of  nomination  is  upheld  by  many  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  wire-pullers,  and  no  liking  for  corruption.  The  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  determined  in  some  measure  by  the 
strong  statements  made  by  the  frieuds  of  reform,  Tbus,  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis,  of  New  York,  says  that  the  American  civil  service  is  the 
worst  on  the  gloI)e*  Commenting  on  this,  the  Boston  TravtUer  remarks 
that  such  reformers  "  publish  a  libel  on  the  Republic,  and  wantonly 
defame  the  characters  of  a  large,  intelligent,  and  honest  body  of  their 
countrymen/^  Certaiuly,  no  one  acquainted  with  European  officialism, 
and  who  considers,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  splendid  work  which  has  been 
done  in  many  public  departments,  both  state  and  national,  in  America, 
can  endorse  such  a  sweeping  statement  as  that  of  Mr.  Curtis.  Bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  tliis  may  truly  be  said,  that  if  the  '''  spoils  '*  system  had 
been  always  and  everywhere  absolutely  applied,  the  American  public 
service  must  have  sunk  into  depths  of  infamy  indicated  by  the  careers 
of  Swart  wont  and  lloyt.  The  principal  objection  made  to  the  system 
of  competitive  examinations,  as  urged  by  the  American  reformers,  is 
that  it  is  **  English,"  and  that  what  is  adapted  to  the  aristocratic 
atmosphere  of  li^u gland  could  not  work  in  the  free  air  of  America,  This 
argument,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  absurd 
English  cry  abjut  "  Americanizing  our  institutions.^'  Taken  by  itself, 
it  is  both  worthless  and  indicative  of  intellectual  insularity.  It  is 
generally  the  most  bigoted  and  least  enlightened  who  have  no  other 
argument  against  any  reform  tlian  that  it  proceeds  from  a  foreign  source- 
The  argument  in  this  case  is  particularly  meaningless,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  civil  service  reform  in  England  has  been  essetilially  a  demo- 

itic  movement;   and  in  the  second  place,  appointment  by  merit  rather 
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than    by  influence  is  clearly   a  democratic   principle.     As  preriooilj  | 
fitatcdj  the  palmiest  days  of  corruptioa  in  this  country   were  the  diyi 
when  the  aristocracy  reigned  supreme,  and  when  their  nominees,  how- 
ever incompetent^  were  placed  in  all  the  best  posts  in  the  public  serrieeL 
Onr  own  days  of  partisan   appointments   and   political  oorruption  ire 
connected  with   the   names  of  Ilarley   and  Walpole,  Henry  Fox  inj 
Newcastle,  Bute,  GrenvillCj  and  the  Bedfords  ;  that  is,  with  the  disdii^ 
tively  aristocratic  Tet/ini€j  with  the  Whig   and   Tory   oligarchy.     K  ire 
had  tio  Swart  wonts   and    Hoyts,  we   had   Bute's   hack   writer,  who  re- 
ceived a  public  pension  of  jS600  per   annum,  and  his  poet^  Dalrympie, 
who  was  gratified  with  the  Attorney-Generalship   of  Granada,     If  ire 
had  no  defaulting  postmasters  and  district- attorneys,  we  had  such  puWic 
officials  as  George  Selwyn,  who,  as  Mr,  Trevelyan  tells  us  in  his  '*  Life 
of  Fox,^'  "  was  at  one  and   the  same  time   Surveyor-General  of  Croini 
Lands,  which  he  never  snr\Tyed;   Registrar  in  Chancery  at  Barbadoe$, 
which  he  never  \isited;  and  Surveyor  of  the  Meltmgs  and  Clerk  of  the 
Irons  in  the  Mint,  where  he  showed  himself  ooce    a    week,  in  order 
to  eat  a  dinner  which  he  ordered,   hot  for  which   the  nation  paitL'" 
During  this  time  the  people  had  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  their  gorcm- 
ment,  but  Imd  to  submit  to  be  plundered  by  the  aristocracy.     And  it 
was  during  this  very  time  that  every  office  under  the   British   Govem- 
mentj   from  ambassador   down   to   tide-waiter,   was  obtained  througli 
influence^  and  in  no  case  by  merit.     The  system  of  promotion  by  merit 
has  been  introduced  of  late   years  in  England,  where  the  people  h«Te 
become  more   and   more  the   depositories  of  real  power.     The  new 
method  has,  therefore,  been  coincident  with  the  rise  of  democracy;  aad 
so  far,  irjetead  of  being  peculiarly  ^^ English"  or  '*  un-American,''  it  ii 
ittther  in  accordance  with  American  priociplcs,  though  not  in  harmony 
with  American  practice.     Then,  again,  the   riew^^s'tcni    is,~in   itself, 
essentially  democratic.       In    a  country  like  America,  where   not   only ' 
primary,  but  also  the  higher  education,  is  open  to  all,  the  principle  of 
examinations   gives    absolutely   a  fair  field   and   no   favour.      To  limit 
sppointmenta    to   office   to   a   class   of   men  who   profess  a  particular 
political  creed   (as   the    present   American   system   does),   is   fully 
objectionable,  from  a  democratic  point  of  view,  as  to  limit  it  to  a  cl 
holding  a  special   religions  creed ;  while  the  patronage  of  party  wire- 
pullers i»  not  one  whit  more  respectable  than  the  patronage  of  a  dttfc 
or   an   archbishop.     lu   this  respect,  therefore,  the  English  system  ii 
really  more  democratic  than  the  Americau,  apart  altogether  from  itt^ 
superior  purity. 

Ikit   American    spcaliera    and    writers    maintain   that    to    adopt   th< 
principle  of  promotion  by  merit  in  the  public  sernce  is  to  create  a 
conservative,    permanent    bureaucracy.     This,    perhaps,    is,    in 
respects,  a   stronger  objection   to   the  prnposed  reform.     As  I  do  not 
altogether  share  the  admiration  expressed  by  Mr.   Curtis  and 
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[American  reformers  for  the  English  civil  service  as  it  exists  at  present, 
b[  am  bound  to  admit  that,  in  my  opinion^  it  wonld  scarcely  be  well  for 
[ttie  American  people  slavisbly  to  imitate  the  English  system.  la 
^ngland^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  every  reforming  minister  is 
iously  hampered  by  the  unreasoning  conservatism  and  official  routine 
iplayed  by  the  permanent  staff  of  his  department.  Mr*  For*ter,  for 
istanee^  assumes  the  control  of  Irish  affairs  with  the  most  excellent 
itentions  ;  but  he  is  soon  caught  by  the  web  of  officialism  at  Dublin. 
be  War  Office  seems  to  break  down  in  its  arrangements,  whether  we 
engaged  in  conflict  at  tlie  Crimea^  in  Central  Asia,  or  iu  South 
^Africa.     Reforming   zeal   is   strangled  with  red  tape ;    and  the  officials 

fcvery  often  ignorant  of  the  exact  subjects  with  which  they 
luld  be  most  familiar.  The  tone  of  the  Civil  Service  i»  distinctly 
and  unmistakably  conservative,  and  all  innovations  are  frowned 
Ifnpoii  by  the  '*  Circumlocution  Office."  These  things  are,  nn- 
[doubtedly,  more  or  less  true;  and  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  reports — scientific,  commercialj  statistical,  and  industrial — 
which  proceed  from  the  public  service  of  America,  whether  under 
the  Federal  or  State  Governments,  are  models  of  what  ^uch  docn- 
menta  should  be,  and  are  entirely  nnapproachcd  iu  any  European 
country.  The  departments  of  the  American  civil  service^  are  also 
generally  characterized  by  a  courtesy  and  an  intelligence  conspicuously 
lacking  in  the  civil  service  of  Kngland,  English  officials  do  not  seem  ^ 
to  understand  that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  public;  they  aspire 
to  be  masters,  and  their  boorish  rudeness  is  peculiarly  odious.  Bat 
while  strongly  emphasizing  this,  I  do  not  think  it  aflTords  any 
countenance  to  the  American  argument  against  the  examination  system. 
Two  things  must  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  English 
service.  First,  that  its  habits  and  tone  have  been  fixed  under  the 
,  old  method  of  appointment  by  influence ;  and  second,  that  its  bureau-^ 
cratic  character  is  determined  by  the  fact  of  the  pensions  accorded  by 
the  Government.  In  the  United  States  public  servants  are  happily  not 
penaioned,  nnlesa  they  have  lost  a  limb  in  the  service  of  the  Republic; 
there  would,  therefore,  be  no  strong  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  a 
strong,  conservative,  anti-reforming  bureancracy.  People  could  do  as 
well  in  private  life,  in  business  or  the  professions ;  and  there  would  be 
no  such  powerful  inducement,  as  some  Americans  seem  to  imagine,  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Government,  especially  when  the  only  portal  by 
which  entrance  could  be  effected  was  a  rigid,  searching  examination. 
But  much  of  the  talk  about  a  bureancracy  has  very  little  meaning  :  for 
if  a  country  is  to  be  served  well  by  its  public  servants,  it  must  have  a 
well-trained,  permanent  staff  of  officials.  Men  who  are  thrust  into 
office  ignorant  of  their  duties,  with  the  liability  of  being  turned  out  in 
four  years,  cannot  form  a  thoroughly  efficient  body.  On  this  point  an 
able  and  welUinformed  American  writer,  Mr.  Albert  Stickney,  has  said 
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ve^tmly:  "If  our  public  service  is  to  be  efficient,  we  shall  alwayil 
have,  under  aoy  eystem,  a  permanent  class  of  office-liolderg.  Wekiel 
it  now.  The  question  with  ua  ia,  whether  these  permanent  office-holdenl 
shall  be  our  best  men^  or  those  who  gain,  and  keep  their  places  by  tbel 
^manipulation  of  an  election  macbine/V'  The  wonder  is  that  the  puUiel 
■aervice  of  the  United  States  haa  beea  on  the  whole  bo  good  as  Iim| 
actually  been  the  case.  It  has  been  so  good  that,  with  a  properly  re-l 
guL^ted  system  of  appointment  on  the  sole  ground  of  honest  merit,  it] 
would  be  by  far  the  best  in  the  world.  In  a  democratic  country  tm 
only  safe  and  legitimate  principle  in  reference  to  these  matters  is  ooi«^l 
tained  in  the  maxim  of  Napoleon,  La  carriere  ouverie  aux  talen$^  Tltj 
people  of  the  United  States,  with  their  keen  insight,  and  their  thDrougk] 
grasp  of  Eepublican  principles,  mnst  coma  to  see  this,  and  to  applj  it] 
in  their  political  life.  I 

This  principle  goes  farther  down  into  political  life  than  is  at  preMiit 
imagined.  What  will  be  exactly  the  final  stage  In  the  development  of 
Republican  Government?  what  will  be  the  ultimate  form  assumed  by 
democracy?  None  can  say.  But  it  is  certain  that  every  country  iitt 
present  in  a  transition  stogCj  and  that  the  existing  political  arrangement! 
are  in  large  measure  provisional.  Mr,  M.  D,  Conway  re]>orts  that  Carhle, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  no  friend  to  American  democracy,  said  to  him,  "I 
believe  it  even  probable  that  the  rule  of  men  competent  to  rule — as  against 
both  sham  nobility  and  the  ignorant  populace — will  be  first  established  in 
the  United  States."  Perhaps  in  these  matters  Car lyle  was  more  far-sighted 
and  much  wiser  than  many  who  simply  laughed  in  a  superficial  way  at 
his  diatribes  against  democracy  supposed.  Carlyle's  ends  were  the  end« 
of  democracy,  he  only  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  nieaus.  And  not 
<inly  such  men  as  Carlyle,  but  unquestioned  friends  of  republicanism 
like  J.  S.  Mill»  Mazziui^  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  have  criticized  severely 
many  of  the  modern  democratic  methods.  Such  serious  criticism  is 
indeed  essential  to  the  constructive  movement,  for  that  movement  failed 
both  in  1793  and  18 1*8  precisely  for  lack  of  it.  The  grandeur  of  the 
modern  state  is  fatally  marred  by  the  mean  and  unworthy  paasioiis, 
the  petty  ends?,  the  shallow  trickery,  the  blustering  and  imposture  whick 
come  to  the  front  in  public  life.  Something  better  and  greater  than 
the  manoeuvres  of  a  Conkling  is  looked  for  from  the  fatherland  and 
pioneer  of  democracy,  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  It  is  felt  that 
there  the  problems  which  rend  society  asunder  should  rereive  their  sola- 
tion;  that  there  the  whole  life  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  brought 
more  and  more  into  harmony  with  the  highest  laws.  The  American 
Kepublic  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  that  **  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equals  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  n 
that  amongst  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It  i« 
irue  that  the  Republic  has  already  made  this  more  than  a  dead  dogma, 
but  it  must  yet  be  translated  into  a  more  living  reality*     Governments, 
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-^ftys  tlie  Deelaration  of  Tndcpendetice,  are  founded  to  effect  these  ^eat 
ends*  They  do  not^  therefore^  exist  to  s^rve  the  purp33e3  of  partisan 
fighters,  who  maoipulate  matters  in  such  a  way  that  the  spoils  fall  to 
themselves.  Democracy  is  thus  profaned ;  its  objects  set  aside*  The 
tepublic  becomes  a  prey  for  the  plunderer,  aud  political  machinery  is  con- 
Tcrted  from  a  means  to  an  end*  Each  form  of  human  civilization  seems 
to  have  its  own  special  difificulties  to  contend  with.  The  final  form,  that 
of  demooracyj  wherein  the  freedom  of  all  is  acknowledged,  and  the  aspira- 
tious  of  all  are  unbounded^  is  called  upon  to  contend  with  the  enemy 
whereby  the  common  heritage  of  all  is  converted  into  the  patrimony  of 
a  few,  and  these  often  the  least  worthy  members  of  the  community. 
The  United  States  must  meet  and  overcome  tliis  difficulty  if  demo- 
cracy is  to  be  established  there  on  a  basis  of  justice  and  enduring 
right.  The  "  rings,"  the  banded  armies  of  capitalists  and  of  wire- 
pullers who  "  run"  the  machine  of  government  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, are  as  dangerous  to  the  American  as  the  clerical  faction  is  to 
the  French  Republic,  And  already^  not  only  in  Europe,  but  iu  America 
itself,  we  hear  the  Western  Republic  spoken  of  as  a  "  middle-class" 
republic  ;  a  government  which  has  abandoned  its  higli  professions  of 
freedom,  and  is  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  moneyed  classes  and 
their  satellites.  I  do  not  wish  to  pay  too  much  deference  to  the  wild 
utterances  of  the  Socialists,  but  8ome^^Ltlifiir_ciiticisni  of  the  United 
States  is  just.  New  York  financiers,  Chicago  speculators,  silver-kings 
and  railroad-kings,  control  to  a  large  extent  the  American  Government, 
and  make  use  of  its  officers  and  public  servants  for  their  own 
ends.  The  great  hope  for  America  is  that  the  people  have  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands.  They  have  to  contend  with  powerful 
rings  and  corabiaations  of  politicians,  it  is  true.  But  they 
have  no  such  formidable  obstacles  as  beset  the  progress  of  the 
European  peoples.  The  standing  armies,  the  monarchies,  the 
aristocracies,  the  huge  debts,  the  crushmg  taxation,  the  old  invete- 
rate abuses,  which  flourish  in  Europe,  can  take  no  root  in 
the  New  World.  The  continent  of  America  is  consecrated  to  simple 
humanity,  and  its  institutions  exist  solely  for  the  i>rogress  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  people.  All  the  more  is  it  incumbent  on  the  American 
people  to  rescue  their  republic  from  the  unscnipnlous  aud  greedy 
factions  which  enable,  too  often,  the  aristocratic  classes  here  to  point  at 
the  American  Union  the  finger  of  scorn.  The  mere  reform  of  the  civil 
serrice  will  not,  it  is  true,  accomplish  all  this ;  but  it  will  prepare  the 
way,  by  the  encouragement  of  talent  and  industry,  ond  by  the  dis- 
crediting of  partisan  factions,  whose  only  raison  d'etre  is  the  securing  of 
spoils. 

There  is  good  hope  that  this  reform  will  be  carried  out.  The  leading 
manipulator  of  the  ^*  machine/^  Mr,  Coukling^  has  bceu  defeated  in  the 
New  York  Legislature,  on  his  attempt  to  re-enter  the  Senate.     He  had 
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thrown  down  the  gauge  of  battle^  and  it  was  taken  up  with  vigour,  and 
has  produced  results  which  must  have  considerably  astonished  Mr. 
Conkling  and  his  partisans.  The  illustrious  victim  At  the  White  Hoose 
is  committed  to  a  policy  of  reform ;  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Conkling 
shows  that  the  President^  if  his  life  should  happily  be  spared^  will  receive 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Republican  party.  But  whether  Presi- 
dent Garfield  lives  or  succumbs  to  the  murderous  attack  of  the  office- 
seeking  assassin^  but  one  course  is  open  to  American  citizens — viz.,  to 
destroy  a  system  which  has  done  its  best  to  strangle  the  Republic. 
Their  conscience  is  now  aroused  [by  a  dastardly  crime,  and  \i  is  for 
their  leading  reformers  to  strike  home  with  the  vigour  which  an  ener- 
getic republic  inspires. 

William  Clarkb. 
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BY  tte  begianing  of  the  Loodou  seasou  Mrs.  Ilervey  had  rcturacd 
from  Caaiiest,  aod  had  beea  busy  in  Berkeley  Square  alike  with 
fashion  aod  with  politics.  Youug  Mr,  Seacorts  had  been  a  coustaut 
frequenter  of  her  house,  which  had  been  made  all  the  more  attractive 
by  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  niece ;  and  when  not  enj^aged  in  dis- 
coursing to  this  youog  lady>  he  had  often  recurred,  with  her  auutj 
to  the  subject  of  modern  Radicalism.  Mrs.  llcrvey  was  the  ataunchest 
of  staunch  Tories,  and  had  rarely  about  her  even  any  moderate  Liberals. 
What,  then,  was  the  surprise,  one  day  at  tea-time,  of  Seacorts^  when  he 
heard  the  name  announced  of  an  actual  and  avowed  Radical  1  It  was 
the  name  of  Mr.  Lovel — the  accoraplished,  the  genial  Mr.  Lovel,  who 
had  the  gift  of  conversing  with  men  of  every  opiuton^  aod  of  yet 
retaining  his  own.  He  was  fall  this  afternoon  of  news  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill — a  matter  that,  to  Mrs,  Hervey,  was  of  more  than  theo- 
retical interest ;  as  she  had  an  Irish  estate  which  she  was  told  was  of 
some  beauty,  and  which  she  had  vague  thoughts  of  visiting.  An 
animated  conversation  arose  with  regard  to  landlords.  The  view8 
advanced  were  naturally  very  difibrent^  but  though  they  might  have 
made  a  political  discord,  they  made  a  social  harmony ;  and  when  Mr* 
Lovel  at  the  cud  was  pronounced  to  be  a  *' dreadful  Communist/"  aa 
charming  were  the  lips  that  bestowed  the  name  on  him  that  he  received 
it  with  a  bow,  as  though  it   had  been  a  flower  for  his  button-hole, 

"To  change  the  subject,''  said  the  niece,  as  he  was  rising  to  take  hit 
leave,  ^  I  should  so  like  to  show  you  my  private  little  collection  of  china« 
Communist  though  you  are,  you  are  a  collector,  I  know,  yourself^  and  I 
have  had  one  or  two  pieces  given  me  which  I  really  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of/' 

Seacorts  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  come    also;  and  the 
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three  went    upstairs  to    the    youDg   lady's  sitting-room.      There  in] 
much  opcBiog  of  the   glass   doors   of  cabinets,   much  taking  doim  i 
vasesj  and  cups  and  saucers^  and  much  grave  discussion  as  to  marts  a 
dates, 

"  There/'    said  Miss    Herrejr,    at    last,    *^  is    the  real    gem  of  J 
collection.     It  was  given    to  me  on  my  last  birthday    by    my 
uncle/' 

"  Beautiful  [''  exclaimed  Mr*  Lovel,  with  all  the  air  of  a  connoiMenr; 
and  then  presently  with   a  start,  "Vihjj  surely/' he  said,  ** I  ha?e« 
this  vase  before.  It  was  in  the  collection,  was  it  not,  of  the  Due  de 
which  was  sold  at  Christie's  some  five  or  six  years  ago  ?     To  be  surei 
was.     I  remember  the  whole  thing  now ;  and  it  was  knocked  down 
something  over   four  hundred   pounds.     Beautiful  V  he  repeated.    • 
only  wish,  Miss  Hervey,  that  it  was  mine.'' 

''  And  if  it  was  his,"  said  Seacorts, "  do  you  know  what  our  friend  i 
do  with  it  ?      He  would  have  it  ground  into  fine  powder,  and  make  ev 
man  in  the  street  swallow  an  equal  pinch  of  it.  That  is  the  Radical's  ideal' 
of  the  right  distribution  of  property." 

Mr,  Lovel  laughed  with  his  usual  frank  good-nature.  "  Yea,  I  knoifj** 
said  he^  '^  that  is  what  you  Conservatives  think  of  us  ;  but  you  understand 
very  little  of  what  is  really  our  aim  and  spirit.  Mr*  Seacorts  and  I,  Mis 
Hervey,  have  had  many  and  long  discussions  about  this ;  and  I  haw 
heard  from  your  aunt  the  fame  of  what  he  said  about  our  party  at 
Cannes/' 

"  I  must  admit/'  said  Mies  Hcrvey,  '^  that  for  a  Communist  you  are 
very  kind  and  forbearing  ;  but  you  know,  Mr.  Lovel,  if  we  were  ta 
^spcak  the  real  truth  to  you,  though  we  do  call  you  a  Communist,  we 
don't  in  our  hearts  even  think  that  you  are  a  Radical.  We  belicrc 
witli  Mr.  Seacorts  that  Radicalism  is  the  religion  of  envy ;  and  thoogh 
numbers  of  people  may  no  doubt  envy  you,  you  have  certainly  little 
temptation  ever  to  envy  them,  I  shall  appeal  to  my  aunt  when  we  go 
baek  to  the  drawing*room ;  for  I  have  heard  so  much  from  her  aboiit 
your  charming  villa  at  Twickenham,  about  your  china,  your  engravingH^ 
and  your  collection  of  Roman  pottery.  Have  you  ever  been  there, 
Mr.  Seacorts  ?" 

**  No/'  replied  Seacorts,  laughing,  *^  I  believe  our  friend  is  afraid  to 
show  it  to  me,  and  so  he  always  asks  me  to  dine  with  him  when  k 
knows  I  am  engaged  elsewhere,^' 

"^  Will  you  dine  to-night?"  said  Mr.  Lovel.  "My  brougham  is  at 
the  door ;  I  will  not  ask  you  to  dress,  and  I  will  drive  you  down 
immediately," 

^aeorts  smiled.  "  I  have  been  engaged  to  dine  out  to-night  for  the 
liiAt  three  weeks.  Didn^t  I  tell  you.  Miss  Hervey  ?  That  was  alwaya 
Mr.  Lovel's  way.  However,"  he  went  oii,  ^^  I  have  just  received  a  tele- 
gram wbich  announces  the  illness  of  the  mother  of  my  intended  hostess. 
The  dinner  party  is  put  off*  and  if  he  does  not  repent  of  hia  proposal 
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wbcn  lie  leaves,  I  am  able  to  accept  it,     I    am,  at  this  moment,  very 
much  at  Mr.  Lovel's  service/^ 

*'  Then,  in  that  case/^  said  Mr.  Lovel,  "  I  fear  it  is  high  time  for  us 
to  be  moving.  I  am  carrying  off  Mr,  Seacorts^^^  he  said,  at  parting  to 
Mrs.  Hcrvey,  ''  to  show  him  the  den  of  a  Socialist  and  a  conspirator. 
I  know  he  expects  that  ia  every  one  of  my  Koman  vases  he  will  find  an 
infernal  machine  hidden  for  blowing  np  the  Lord  Mayor  or  the 
Russian  Emperor ;  and  that  the  printing  press  of  the  Freiheii  is  now 
concealed  in  my  wine-cellar.  However,  I  don^t  despair  of  at  least 
partly  converting  him,  and  of  showing  him  that  there  is  some  difference 
between  Bakimin  and  Mr.  Gladstone/' 

*'  I  believe/'  said  Seacorts,  when  he  and  Mr.  Lovel  were  in  the 
brougham  together,  "that  we  really  seem  to  you  to  consider  Mn 
Gladstone  as  a  Nihilist.  I  am  not  saying  this  as  a  joke;  though 
Nihiiist,  perhapSj  was  a  wrong  word  to  use.  Let  me  say,  rather,  a 
Communistic  conspirator.  You  think  that  it  is  in  that  light  that  we 
look  on  your  illustrious  leader^  and  that  we  look  on  the  Liberal  Party 
as  a  sinister  and  revolutionary  conspiracy/^ 

"Of  course/'  said  Mr.  Lovel,  "you  are  putting  the  matter  too 
>ngly.  But  upon  my  word^  Seacorts,  the  fears  of  the  Conservative 
ty  do  seem  to  us  to  be  even  grotesque  in  their  groundlessness.  I 
liope  you  won't  mind  my  plain-speaking.  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  mind 
yours/' 

''  I  know  you  will  not,  and  that  is  one  of  your  chief  charms.  My 
demr  Mr.  Lovel,  yon  are  a  delightful  person  to  discuss  a  matter  with^ 
because  you  court  plain-speaking,  and  are  never  put  out  of  temper 
by  it/' 

"  And  why  should  I  be  ?  Upon  mj  word  I  don't  see  the  reason* 
Opposition  of  any  kind  gets  upon  the  nerves  of  some  people ;  but  if 
one's  nerves  are  healthy,  why  should  one  be  put  out  by  it  ?  Of 
course,  I  suppose  the  opposition  to  be  really  honest.  Soldiers  oa 
opposite  sides  may  fraternize  after  the  battle  is  over;  and  just  aa 
kiliing  a  man  in  battle  is  no  murder^  so  calliDg  him  a  fool  in  argument 
is  no  rudeness/' 

*'  Well/'  said  Seacorts,  "  I'm  not  quite  ao  sure  about  that/' 
*'  Of  coursCj"  said  Mr»  Lovel,  ^'  there  are  ways  and  ways  in  which  a 
man  may  be  called  a  fool ;  and  in  argumentj  as  weU  as  out  of  it,  it 
can,  no  doubt,  be  done  offensively.  But  what  I  mean  is  this  :  the  very 
fact  that  men  belong  to  different  schools  of  thought  implies  that  on 
some  point  or  points  they  think  each  other  either  fools  or  knaves. 
Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  neither  you  nor  I  thinks  the  other  a  knave ; 
but  we  each,  on  some  point  or  points,  think  the  other  a  fool.  Wliy 
should  we  mince  the  matter  ?  There  is  really  no  offence  in  it.  Used 
in  this  way,  what  do  we  mean  hj  fooi  ?  We  mean  a  man  who,  in  our 
opinion,  is  incapable  of  seeiDg  some  truth.  What  to  us  means  one 
thitig,  to  him  means  qttite  another.     He  is  afflicted,  in  our  eyes,  with 
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an  obstinate  intellectual  blindness*  The  Protestant  and  tlie  CathulieJ 
tie  Liberal  and  the  Conservative,  each,  in  so  far  as  they  differ,  appem 
in  this  light  to  the  other.  I  think  this  of  some  of  the  most  emiaeat 
men  I  know ;  they  think  the  sanae  of  me ;  and  just  as  I  think  that  is 
their  judgment  there  is  no  arrogance,  so  I  think  that  in  mine  there  b' 
no  impertinence.  The  one  thing  to  which  I  look  forward  this  evening, 
is  to  learn  the  real  points  on  which  yon  think  me  a  fool/' 

"  Well,"  said  Seacorts,  '^and  I  will  do  my  best  to  show  them  to  yoa; 
though  difference  of  opinion  may  imply,  to  my  mind,  some  other  chaigft 
beyond  that  of  folly  or  knavery.  It  may  imply  an  overlooking  of  facti, 
as  well  as  a  misreading  of  them;  and  that  is  the  chief  sin  I  shoald  lib 
to  bring  home  to  yon" 

Host  and  guest,  meanwhile,  were  being  hurried  rapidly  out  of  Loadou. 
They  had  passed  the  Park  with  its  long  concourse  of  carriages  ;  thet 
had  passed  Kensington  Gardens  with  their  more  quiet  shade.  Holland 
House,  too,  and  its  elms  were  now  far  behind  them*  The  buildings 
each  moment  were  becoming  more  scattered,  and  between  them  were 
green  expanses.  Lines  of  trees  began  to  make  shady  hedgerows;  a 
bridge  was  crossed,  below  it  were  a  broad  water  and  barges;  and  then 
came  in  quick  succession  villa  af^er  villa  within  walled  gardens,  and 
shaded  with  old  cedar  trees.  At  last  the  brougham  stopped  at  some 
tall  doors,  hanging  on  brick  gate-posts.  A  girl  looked  out  of  a  umall 
lodge  window  at  one  side;  in  another  moment  the  doors  were  thidwtt 
open,  and  the  brougham,  passing  up  a  short  hut  charming  avenue,  had 
paused  presently  before  a  white  stone  portico.  Indoors  were  some  low 
anterooms,  with  faded  Turkey  carpets,  and  old-fashioned  marble  tables 
supporting  busts  and  vases.  The  staircase  was  hung  with  a  number  ot 
fine  drawings,  some  being  original  sketches  by  famous  masters;  aoil 
Seacorts  noticed,  as  he  glanced  through  an  open  door  or  two,  certain 
mahogany  cabinets,  that  doubtless  contained  treasures.  Mr.  Lovcl  toW 
a  servant  to  bring  dinner  directly  ;  and  the  gentlemen,  having  made  all 
the  toilet  they  meant  to  make,  took  a  few  turns  in  the  gardeOj  that 
they  might  give  a  last  edge  to  their  appetites.  The  turf  was  soft  and 
green.  Over  a  red-brick  billiard-room  ran  a  long  bluj;  westeria;  fife 
great  cedars  at  a  distance  were  spreading  their  "level  layers  of  shade;*' 
farther  off  still  was  a  belt  of  scarlet  rhododendrons  ;  and  to  the  west, 
beyond  the  now  flowerless  laburnum  trees,  the  cool  clear  sky  was  the 
colour  of  a  pale  laburnum  flower. 

"  Well,^-*  exclaimed  Seacorts,  delighted,  ^''  if  this  is  the  reward  of 
Liberalism,  where  is  the  modern  workman  who  would  not  do  well  to 
be  a  Liberal?" 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Lovel,  laughing,  as  he  took  the  other  by  the  arm, 
''  there  at  laat  is  the  dinner>bell.  Let  us  finish  our  talk  indoors,  I 
know,"  he  resumed,  as  they  were  beginning  the  soup,  "  what,  with 
regard  to  us  Radicals,  is  your  favourite  thesis.  You  say  tliat  our 
motive  principle  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  envy/' 
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^H  **  Ttea,"  said  Scacorts,  '^  according  to  tny  own  favourite  tliesis,  I 
Hm&II  very  »oor  be  a  Radical  myself.  I  have  envied  you  your  villa 
from  the  first  momeet  I  entered  it ;  and  now  with  still  greater  vigour 
I  have  begun  to  envy  you  your  cook/' 

"  I  am  ranch  obliged  to  you  for  your  compliment.  But  compliments 
are  the  last  things  I  was  looking  out  for,  I  want  you  to  give  me  a 
little  of  your  plain-speaking,  I  want  yon  to  convince  mc  of  my  folly^ 
or  else,  what  I  should  call,  expose  your  own.  Let  us  have  a  little 
friendly  bout  together ;  or  rather,  let  me  be  your  victim,  and  you  do 
the  worst  you  can  on  me.  Come  !  if  yon  are  shy  of  beginning  I  will 
throw  down  the  gauntlet.  You  say  that  the  motive  of  Radicaliam  is 
envy,  I,  on  the  contrary,  say  it  is  compassion.  For  my  own  part,  I 
enjoy  lite  myself,  and  I  wish  others  to  enjoy  it.  I  enjoy  life,  because 
i  am  a  healthy  man.  1  wish  to  diffuse  the  enjoyment  of  it,  becanse  I 
am  a  Radical.  Yon  see  I  don't  blush  at  praising  my  own  position. 
I  have  set  myself  up  on  a  pedestal,  and  I  am  inviting  you  to  knock  me 
dowQ  from  it." 

**  You  are  inviting  me,  thcn,*^  said  Seacorta,  "  to  do  the  very  thing  I 
liave  no  wish  to  do.  Not  only  would  I  not  knock  yon  down  from  your 
pedestal,  but  I  would,  if  I  could,  even  make  it  a  little  higher.  You 
belong  to  the  party  of  compassion,  you  say;  and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
believe  it.  You  are  a  man  of  tastCj  of  education,  and  of  polished 
manners.  You  must  excuse  me  for  saying  all  this.  If  you  are  not  going 
to  call  my  accusations  rudeness,  yon  must  not  call  my  praise  flattery. 
Well,  besides  being  privately  what  I  have  just  said  you  are,  on  your 
public  side  you  belong  to  a  certain  party  which  you  believe  to  represent 
Ae  progressive  instincts  of  humauity.  Is  not  that  so?  It  is  a  party 
that  looks  forward,  and  not  behind.  It  desires  the  attainment  of  what 
engbt  to  be,  not  the  conservation  of  what  is.  It  has  no  reverence  for 
vbat  it  thinks  obstructions ;  and  sooner  or  later  it  expects  to  sweep 
away  kings  and  aristocracies,  and  all  such  stereotyped  inequalities.  How 
soon  these  are  to  be  done  away  with  is  another  question.  Not  to- 
morrow, you  will  say,  or  even  next  day.  I  don't  suspect  you  of  hiding 
gunpowder  under  the  House  of  Lords;  but  still  in  your  mind  the  years 
of  that  assembly  are  numbered  ;  and  not  of  that  special  assembly  only, 
but  also  of  all  similar  ones/' 

"  Go  on/^  said  Mr.  Lovel  as  he  finished  a  glass  of  champagne.  '^  You 
are  quite  on  the  right  track.  I  don^t  in  the  least  hesitate  to  declare 
myself  a  genuine  democrat." 

"Exactly,'^  said  Seacorts,  ''you  think,  with  so  many  others,  that  the 
chief  movement  the  modem  world  is  making  is  a  movement  towards 
4lcmocracy.^' 

*'  Can  von  denv  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  deny  the  movement :  what  I  dissent  from  is  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  your  view  of  it." 

**  Do  you  deny  that  it  is  a  movement  for  good  ?" 
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"  That^  Mr.  Lovel,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

*  The  drift  of  tlis  Maker  ia  dark,  and  Im  bid  by  a  reil.' 
The  movement  is  a  fact — I  do  not  deny  that  mnch ;  but  I  tfatnk  itqaite 
possible  that  it  may  lead  to  the  most  utter  ruin/* 

"  I  am  not  a  Positivist,"  said  Mr.  Lovel,  "  nor  do  I  go  to  m  chwfd] 
to  adore  Humanity.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  in   God,  and,  vhat  ii 
more,  I  am  %'ery  grateful  to  Him.      But   this   I  do  belieTe,   that  tke 
democratic  movement  is  the  moTement  of  true  progress,  and  that  it  is 
a  movement  towards  righting  some  of  the  greatest  wrongs  of  life/' 

"  I  too/'  replied  Seaeorts,  "  say  that  it  matf  be  this ;  but  I  »ay  iba 
that  it  mai/  he  quite  the  reverse.  Now,  Mr.  Lovel,  I  am  going- to  begin 
pitching  into  yon.  We  both  agree  as  to  the  fact  of  a  certain  movement. 
You  call  it  the  democratic  movement.  Now,  I  say  that  to  call  it  thit 
is  to  give  it  a  question -begging  name.  It  assumes  one  of  the  graigi 
points  that  I  conceive  to  be  at  issue/' 

'*  And  is  it  not  democratic  ?     Does  it  not  everywhere  express  it 
a  constant  cry  after  democracy  ?'^ 

*'  At    present    it   does.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  feel  a  want,  and 
another  to  know  what  will   satisfy  it.     To  my  mind  the  leaders  of  the 
modern  movement  have  give  an   entirely  wrong,  and   a   possibly  fi^^^ 
diagnosis  of  it."  ^^^^1 

"  To  what  leaders  do  you  refer  ?*' 

"  To  all  ita  leaders,  from  Rousseau  to  Karl  Marx ;  and  what  I  mcaa 
by  my  accusation  is  this.  The  sound,  practical  common  sense  of  mea 
lets  them  struggle  for  nothing  but  what  they  think  proximately 
attainable.  The  democratic  leaders  have  been  teaching  them  that  they 
can  attain  the  un  attain  able.  They  have  been  debauching  and  distorting 
the  growing  aspirations  of  the  masses,  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  a  mere 
mocking  mirage.  Now  listen/^  Scacorta  went  on,  seeing  that  Mr.  Lovd 
was  about  to  speak  :  *'  you  will,  of  course,  deny  this ;  but  I  maintain 
that  you  arc  not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Speaking  to  you  personally, 
and  to  your  own  immediate  party,  I  say  that  yonr  programme  for  the 
future  is  too  vague  for  you  to  be  able  rightly  to  say  whether  it  is  a 
possible  or  impossible  one.  You,  Mr.  Love!,  I  may  venture  to  say 
safely,  have  no  distinct  scheme  for  the  complete  reconstruction  of 
society/^ 

Mr.  Lovel  smiled,  and  looked  at  Seacorts  with  a  half-puxzled  ex- 
pression. "  Certainly,'^  he  said,  '^  1  don't  suppose  I  have  ;  and  if  I  had 
snch  a  scheme,  it  would  not  be  worth  much.  Societies  change  and 
grow ;  they  are  not  built  to  order.  "What  we  have  to  do  ia  to  feel 
our  way  gradually,  and  each  day  or  each  decade  wiU  bring  ita  own  light 
with  it.'' 

"  Tliat  is  hardly  in  keeping/'  said  Seacorts,  "  with  the  great  motto  of 
Proudhon,  Destntam  ei  reedtjicabo/' 

*~  My  dear  fellow,'^  exclaimed  Mr.  Lovel,   *'  what  on   earth  hare  I  ia 
do  with  Proudhon  ?     I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  destroy  society.     On 
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contrary,  I  think  that  were  it  now  reduced  to  ruioSj  all  these 
illiises  and  evils  which  we  are  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  would  most 
"^Htobably  repeat  themselves  in  the  process  of  reconstruction*  Do  you 
lianestlj  think  me  a  Communist,  and  a  foe  to  property?  If  I.  were,  r 
•kould  I  live  as  I  do  live,  in  my  own  quiet  villa^  with  the  public  shut 
oat  from  me  by  trees  and  garden  walls  ?  If  I  were  a  destroyer,  should  4 
I  be  an  art- collector  ?'* 

"  Certainly  not/*  said  Seacorts  ;  '^  but  stilly  Mr.  Lovel,  as  I  shall  try- 
to  show  you,  you  have  a  close  connection  with  Proudhon  for  all  that.  • 
And  why  Bhould  I  stop  at  Proudhon?  The  Pall  Mali  Gazeita  is,  .1, 
think,  your  favourite  newspaper ;  but  I  maintain  your  opinions  ar^. 
connected  with  those  of  the  Freiheit,  Yes — you  may  look  incredulous  >  5 
but  I  assure  you  I  have  a  serious  meaning/' 

"  It  seems  to  me,^'  said  Mr.  Level,  '^  that   the   only  serious   meaning 
you  can  have  is  one  too  obvious  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  utter  it,  . 
Proudhon  advocated  the  doing  away  of  abuses  ;  so,   too,  no  doubt,  dii , 
the  Freiheit,     You  may  if  you  like  call   both  Proudhon  and  Herr  Most., 
Radicals^     Bat  people  who  think  as  I  da,  think  of  them  as  mad  Radicals* ^ 
You  should  always  remember  that  in   the  train   of  every  party  arera 
certain  number  of  misguided  euthnsiasts^  some  of  whom  indulge  in  im",, 
possible  theories,  whilst  others  advocate  inadmissible  practice.     The  one 
sort  of  man  is  the  dreamer  ;  the  other  is  the  criminaL 

"  I  am  much  obliged/^  exclaimed  Seacorta,  "  for   what  you  have  said 
just  now.     There  are   several  things  in   it  that  I  will  take  as  texta.  ,  I 
may  call,  you  say,  both  yourself  and  Herr  Most   Radicals.     Suppose  I^ 
call  you  both   Liberals  instead.     It  is  a  wider  word — ^allow  me  to   use  • 
that/' 

"  Certainly/' 

"  Very  well,  then,  what  I  want  to  remind  you  is  that  the  Liberal 
party  is    a  very  heterogeneous    body }    and   that    though  it  consists 
apparently  of  men  who  are  pushing  in  one  direction,  they  are  doing  thi».^ 
with  a  vast  variety  of  aims ;  and  amongst  these  men    there  are  verf^^ 
many  with  mad  aims/^  ; 

'*  Certainly,'^  said  Mr.  Lovely  "  men   with  mad  aims^  supported  hyr\ 
mad  theories,  and  sought  for  by  madmeans/^  : «  ^ 

"  We  will  drop   the  meansj**  said    Seacorts,  "  for   the  present.      Wer , 
will  talk  only  about   the  theories.     This  is   the  point  I  am  aiming  at>/ 
and  this  brings    me  back  to   Proudhou,      What  was  Prondhon's  great> 
maxim  ?     ^  Property  is  theft/     Let  me  take  another,  common  to  the 
whole   school   of  Socialist  writera*      *  The  source   of  all   social  evils  is 
inequality/      Let  me  take  another^  and  one  more  important  still.      '  T^ 
source  of  all  wealth  is  physical  labour/     Now,  here  are  some  of  thq , 
theories  that  make  your  Radicals  mad  Radicals — that  inspire  them  with 
a  longing,  more  or  less  definite,  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  exi^U , 
ing  order  of  things.     I  want  to  fix  your  attentioUi  if  you  will  let  me, , 
on  a  few  points  like  these/'  j  i ,« 
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"  For  ooe  moment,  pardon  me/^  said  Mr.  Lovel,  interrupting  Whl 
"  Before  you  go  on  I  have  one  remark  to  make.  In  a  certain  sense  I 
don*t  dispute  your  faets.  Doubtless  during  tBe  last  hundred  yan 
many  misleading  theories  have  been  set  afloat  in  the  world,  whieb  hate 
oaii»ed  and  are  still  causiug  mischief.  This  fact  is  sad,  but  it  ii 
not  really  alarming.  Civilization  is  in  no  way  menaced  by  it.  Tkc 
Socialists  you  are  so  afraid  of  are  nothing  but  the  carap-folJowen  of 
the  Radicals;  or^  if  you  would  sooner  it  were  put  in  this  way,  rationil 
Radicalism  is  the  appeaser  of  that  discontent  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
mad  Socialism »  We  have  already  agreed  that  we  are  trying  to  convince 
eacli  other  of  folly  ;  and  your  folly  thus  far  seems  to  me  to  be  this— 
not  that  you  see  false  facts,  but  that  you  see  them  in  false  proportioiii. 
And  yet  I  am  wrong/^  he  went  on  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  think 
yon  are  wrong  to  some  extent  even  in  your  facts.  Let  us  take  thcfc 
maxims  ycu  were  just  now  speaking  of.  As  for  property  being  theft,  I 
am  not  going  to  defend  that  ;  though  even  that  may  have  some  germ 
of  truth  in  it  But  let  us  take  the  others.  'The  source  of  all  social 
evila  is  inequality  /  and  '  The  source  of  all  wealth  is  physical  labour,' 
Now,  put  thcsCj  with  unchanged  meaning,  into  a  slightly  diflerent  form,' 
and  yon  will  see  that  they  embody  the  principles  of  all  social  progreas.^ 
Tlie  aim  of  all  social  progress  is  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  poor;  and 
what  js  that  but  to  diminish  inequality?  Go  a  little  farther,  and  how 
i«  this  to  be  done?  By  securing  to  the  labourer  the  due  reward  of  his 
labour.  The  fundamental  question  is  not  the  nature  of  the  ideal  social 
state  we  aim  at,  but  the  degree  to  which  a  sane  man  can  fancy  tbc 
liuman  race  may  approach  to  it.  You  have  read  Cabct*s  '  Icaria/  hafe 
you  not?  What  q  charm  id  g  picture  be  gives  of  the  life  there.  About 
the  charm  of  it  there  can  be  no  question  ;  only  a  sober  man  knows  that 
we  can  only  make  a  distant  approach  to  it/' 

*'  I  have  read  Cabet's  '  Icaria/  certainly.  It  is  a  sort  of  Paradise  of 
social  equality,  and,  so  well  as  I  cau  remember,  the  description  of  it 
was,  as  you  say,  chai'ming.  But  as  to  its  being  a  picture  we  should 
took  at  to  guide  our  actions,  there  I  utterly  dissent  from  you,  A»a 
dream,  it  is  pretty;  as  more  than  a  dream  it  is  utterly  misleading- 
You  have  admitted  in  what  you  said  just  now  all  the  gravest  charges 
tliat  I  have  to  make  against  you.  Your  Utopia  is  the  Utopia  of  the 
Socialists  ;  your  philosophy  is  at  bottom  the  same  as  theirs.  Your  only 
defence  lies  here.  They  say,  '  \Vc  will  achieve  equality  ;'  whereas  you 
•ay,  '  We  will  approach  towards  it/  " 

*•  And  do  not  Conservatives  say  the  same  thing  ?"  cried  Mr.  Lovel 
"  Your  party,  I  suppose,  would  like  to  raise  poor  wretches  out  of  the 
entrcme  of  mis^eryj  and  there  at  once  you  have  one  step  towards  levelliDg/* 

"  1  am  going/*  said  Seacorts,  "  to  answer  that  by  a  parable.  A 
steam-engine^  we  will  say,  is  very  wasteful ;  it  burns  more  coal  than  is 
necessary.  Clearly  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  improve  the  heating 
art-atigementSj  so   that   the  required   beat   may  be  given  by  the  letst 
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quantity  of  coiil.  Very  well.  The  Conservative  regards  inequality  in  tbc 
sociiil  structure  as  the  engineer  may  look  on  fire  ia  the  engine.  His 
aim  may  possibly  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  certain  point;  but  not  in  his 
wildest  dreams  does  he  dream  of  doing  away  with  it.  My  complaint 
against  such  pictures  as  that  of  Cabet  is  that  they  are  mere  mischieTOUs 
tricks  played  on  a  deceived  imagination.  They  represent^  as  it  were; 
steam  engines,  with  nothing  to  generate  steam.  The  vapour  is  under 
pressure  with  no  boiler  to  compress  it.  And  you,  Mr.  Lovel,  and  your 
friends — ^you  sensible,  shrewd,  humane  English  Liberals^,  in  your  ideal 
of  society  as  it  should  be,  commit  just  the  same  error.  You  look  upon 
inequality  as  a  Upas  tree  to  be  destroyed  ;  whereas  it  is  only  tlic  elm- 
tree  on  which  the  vine  of  life  is  to  be  trained.  You  aflrait  that  your 
Upas  tree  can  never  be  quite  cut  down  ;  but  you  will  do  whatever 
cutting  you  can,  We  do  our  cutting  ;  but  with  a  very  different  object. 
We  are  pruning  the  cim-tree  we  wish  to  see  flourishing;  not  hacking 
at  the  Upas  tree  that  we  wouldj  if  we  could^  eradicate.  Will  you  let 
me  go  on  speaking  ?  1  have  something  more  which  I  am  very  anxious 
to  say.  My  view  of  the  situation  is  that  the  entire  Liijeral  Party,  from 
the  men  of  your  school  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  to  the  w  ildcst  and  most 
sanguinary  Socialists,  are  all  led  astray  by  an  utterly  false  philosopliy ; 
only  io  the  case  of  educated  men  like  yourself,  your  sound  judgment  and 
common  sense,  unperccivcd  by  yourself,  is  practically  paralyzing  what 
you  imagine  to  be  your  theories.  I  say  '  practically  paralyzing  /  but 
thereby  hangs  a  talc.  I  should  very  much  like  to  speak  about  that 
afterwards;  and  then  we  shall  come  to  something  very  like  personality. 
But  first  I  want  to  have  a  more  general  question  out  with  you — the 
question  of  this  mod;^rn  social  philosophy  which  is  oU'ered  us  as  the 
rationale  of  the  entire  democratic  movement ;  and  a  part  at  least  of 
whose  doctrines  you  accept  like  the  Socialists.'' 

Mr,  Lovel  laughed  and  hesitated.  "  Say,*'  he  said,  *'  in  a  very  modi- 
fied way.'* 

**  Exactly,*'  said  Seacorts.  "  But  I  maintain  that  they  are  false 
every  way.  I  maintain,  not  that  they  go  too  far  in  the  right  direction, 
hut  that  their  direction  from  the  very  first  is  wrong*  I  maintain — 
and  this  is  what  I  want  to  submit  to  you — that  the  ferment  of  popular 
opinion  that  has  marked  the  present  century,  the  ferment  of  opinion^ 
and  the  uneasy  desire  for  change,  will  never  come  to  good,  till  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  so-called  social  science  has  been  reconstructed.  I 
am  eager  on  this  subject,  and  i>erhaps  my  tongue  runs  away  with  rac. 
But  it  is  not  unnatural :  it  is  for  this  reason.  I  have  been  preparing 
— in  a  diJijointcd  way,  it  is  true,  but  still  carefully — ^certain  criticisms 
on  the  modern  Liberal  fallacies.  And  in  saying  this,  I  am  paying  the 
highest  tribute  I  can  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Even  the 
wildest  rcvolutioDarics  seek  for  their  proposed  excesses  some  rational^ 
some  scicntitic  justitication.  They  arc  only  able  to  excite  themselves 
and  their  followers,  for  any  time  together,  by  appealing  to  something 
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I  that  they  fancy  scientific  truth.      Tkia  is  why  I  attach  such  importaaoe  ■■ 

I  to  the  study  of  social  science ;  and  why  I  see  it  to  be  so  clangero\ii  m  ^| 

I  the  state  m  which  now  it  is.      Science  I "  he  exclaimed^  getting  xom  H 

I  eager  as  he  went  on^  '^  it  is  at   present  not   a  science  at  all.     It  is  t  H 

I  ps^udo- science — a  jargon  of  loose  phrases.     Listen^  Mr,  LotcI — I  don't  I 

I  want  to  bore  you,  but  will  you  allow  me  to  I'ead  to  you  one  or  two  rf  ■ 

■  these  criticisms  of  mine?  I  have  them  here  in  ray  pocket-book,  andlM 
I  should  nauch  like  to  see  if  they  in  the  least  commended  themselvei  tofl 
I  your  judgment,^^  H 
I                ^^  I  shall  be  delighted   to  listen/*  said   Mr*  Lovel,  *'  more  especiaUy^ 

■  as  I  as  yet  do  not  quite  catch  what  you  are  di'iving  at.  Social  sdenoe  J 
I  is  a  vague  word.  At  a  Social  Science  Congress  it  includes,  I  belieret^ 
I  the  subject  of  Lady-helps.  I  should  like  to  know  the  meaning  thatfl 
I  you  attach  to  it.  For  my  partj  if  I  might  make  a  criticism  in  advance,. 1 
I  I  should  observe  that  political  economyj  which  is  a  part  of  social 
I  science^  seems  to  me  by  no  means  a  pseudo-science.  It  has  been  u^ 
I  carefully  and  as  accurately  reasoned  out  as  any  science  of  any  kind/*  fl 
I  ^'That  may  he  so,"  said  Seacorts,  '*  But  I  am  not  going  to  nn  t 
I  tilt  against  political  economy.      Let   that  structure  be  as  sound  as  yoa 

■  like.  What  I  am  going  to  ask  is^  what  foundation  does  it  rest  upon? 
I  It  rests  upon  the  broad  and  most  universal  ikcts  of  human  character.nfl 
I  For  instance,  if  men  had  no  desire  to  live,  if  they  were  just  as  willing 
I  to  die^  if  they  had  no  impulse  to  reproduce  their  species,  and  so  on, 
I  the  modem  science  of  political  economy  would,  for  such  human  bcbgs, 
I  have  no  significance  whatsoever.  Its  validity  rests,  therefore,  on  the 
I  facts  of  the  human  character.  Now,  what  I  say  with  regard  to  our 
I  political  economists  is  that  they  have  roughly  assumed  these  facta: 
I  they  have  never  really  analysed  them.  A  rough  knowledge,  of  course, 
I  we  all  have  of  them  j  but  not  a  scientific  knowledge.  It  has  been  well 
I  said  that  science  is  organized  common  sense.  But  common  sense  with 
I  regard  to  the  human  character  no  one  has  ever  organized,  and  by  thost 
m  who  have  tried  to  do  so  it  has  been  only  disorganized.      I  have  tried  to 

express  this  view  in  the  first  little  fragment  that  I  will  read  to  you.    !♦ 
have  used  the  word  social  seie7ice  for  the  science  I  have  in  view.     The 
name  is  only  a  raakcshiftj  till   I   have  thought  of  sometliing  more  dii- 
tinctive;  but  I  think  my  various  criticisms  will  make  my  meaning  ole^i^ 
enough/* 

Seacorts  produced  his  pocket-book,  and  began  to  read  as  follows  i— 
*'  Social  science  is,  in  our  century,  what  physical  science  was  at  the  j 
dawn  of  Greek  philosophy.     Karl  Marx,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most 
advanced  of  Socialist  writers,  is  in   his   method,  and  his  main  coaclii-- 
sions,  in  a  position   like   that  of  Thales.     I  quite  admit  that  he  is  s^  ( 
I  great  collector  of  facts,  but   he  knows   not  how  to   read    them.     His 

I  predecessors  have  the  same  faults  as  himself.     He  reproduces  ail  their 

j  fundamental  errors.     These  fundamental  errors  are  not  many ;  but  aa 

j  they  are  few  in  number  they  are  great  in  magnitude.     They  may  b« 
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summed  up  in  a  few  well-known  sentences,  and  when  I  have  quoted 
these,  it  will  be  clear  enough  what  foe  I  am  fighting.  '  Property  is 
theft/  '  Capital  is  fossil  labour.'  '  Physical  labour  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth  and  ail  culture.'  So  says  Proudhon;  so  say  the  modern 
German  Socialists :  and  the  whole  Liberal  party^  if  it  docs  not  con- 
sciously  endorse  these  doctrines,  at  least  more  or  less  timidly,  is  pledged 
to  many  of  their  corollaries.  Now,  of  the  sentences  I  have  just  quoted 
and  the  view  expressed  in  them^  I  venture  to  say  this.  So  far  as  truth 
is  concerned,  so  far  as  scientific  value  is  concerned,  they  are  worth  no 
more  than  the  renowned  doctrine  of  Thales,  that  the  original  source  of 
all  things  is  water.  The  world  is  the  product  of  water.  Wealth  is  the 
product  of  physical  labour!  The  two  propositions  may  well  stand  side 
by  side,  unless,  indeed,  the  last  be  not  the  crudest,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
most  mischievous.  Wealth  is  the  product  of  physical  labour!  That 
one  sentence  is  like  a  gigantic  tombstone,  under  which  is  buried  alive 
an  unsuspected  science.  ^^Tiat  a  depth  of  ignorance  is  betrayed  in  it  I 
WTiat  a  world  of  facta  is  overlooked  \     What  a- '* 

Seacorts  stopped  suddenly  and  smiled.  '•  Well,*'  he  said,  "  I  see  I 
go  on  like  that  for  some  lines  more*  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  ray 
exclamations,  as  they  are  not  meant  to  be  publish etl ;  but^  numerous 
as  they  arc^  they  have  really  barely  relieved  me  of  the  intense  amaze- 
ment that  overcomes  me  when  I  consider  this  matter.  Here  we  have 
had  a  century  of  talented  writers,  all  busy  on  the  same  subject,  and 
latterly  trying  to  treat  it  in  a  scientific  way ;  and  there,  before  their 
eyes^  or  rather  under  their  feet^  is  the  very  science  they  are  in  search 
of,  offering  itself  to  their  study  !  But  they — they  are  altogether  blind 
to  it ;  they  utterly  pass  it  over !  How  else  would  they  utter  that  monster 
fallacy,  that  physical  labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  of  all  culture  ?*' 

"  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Lovel,  surprised  at  all  this  vehemence,  "  in  a 
very  great  measure  it  is  the  source/^ 

"  In  some  measure,  yes  i  but  we  don't  want  to  be  told  that  It  i% 
one  of  the  sources — true :  but  it  is  only  one.  Suppose  a  cunning 
detective  tracks  some  thieves  down  a  dark  alley,  and  catches  them.  I 
am  asked  to  explain  the  means  by  which  he  tracked  and  caught  themj; 
and  I  answer,  his  left  foot  or  his  knee-cap*  That  answer  is  just  as 
adequate  as  to  say  that  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour.  You  can't  have 
wealth  without  labour,  certainly ;  just  as  the  detective  could  not  have 
run  without  his  left  foot ;  but  that  is  all.  Let  me  read  you  another  of 
my  paragraphs.  They  are  mere  memoranda,  but  they  will  still  show 
something  of  .my  meaning,  ^  In  constructing,*  I  say,  *  the  science  of 
society  on  a  true  basis,  one  of  the  first  things  to  he  done  is  to  arrive  at 
the  true  relation  between  labour  and  wealth,  and  to  substitute  a  true 
formula  for  the  present  false  one.  Physical  labour  per  se  is  the  source 
of  nothing  but  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  Physical  labour  is  the 
source  of  poverty — poverty,  in  opposition  to  two  things  :  to  starvation 
or  non-existence  on  the  one  hand ;  and  to  wealth  and  culture  on  the 
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other.  I  am  using  these  words  tentatively.  Before  the  snbject  c3wi>r  I 
properly  treated,  wc  require  a  raore  accurate  and  an  ampler  terminologf.  I 
It  Las  occurred  to  me  that  the  term  Uvelihond  might  be  used  with  »d*  I 
vantage  to  denote  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  that  by  way  of  miKftg  | 
a  coDveiiient  antithesis  to  this,  we  should  use  instead  of  wealth  the 
term  htwury.  Adopting  this  language,  I  should  state  my  case  ii 
follows  : — -Physical  labour  per  se  is  the  source  of  nothing  but  liTelihood. 
Luxury  is  livelihood  with  a  good  deal  added  to  it.  It  includes  liveli- 
hood, but  it  is  differentiated  from  it  by  the  said  additions.  In  the  same 
way,  to  produce  luxnrj,  we  require  physical  labour,  with  a  good  deil 
added  to  it ;  and  what  differentiates  the  causes  of  luxury  from  the  causes 
4>l  mere  livelihood  is  emphatically  not  physical  labour,  but  other  causa 
added  to  it.  Social  science  hitherto  has  entirely  neglected  these  causes j 
or  has  given  them  an  attention  so  slight  that  it  has  been  the  same  thingi 
as  neglect/^ 

Seacorts  paused,  and  began  turniug  over  his  pages,     '*  Go  on,^'  said 
J^Ir.  Lovel.     *^  What  arc  these  causes  ?" 

'^  I  believe  much/'  said  Seacorts,  '^  in  the  value  of  compreheusiTC 
formulas— I  mean  their  practical,  their  popularizing  valae.  '  Capital 
fossil  labour  i"  that  seems  to  me  an  admirable  formula,  except  for  ow 
reason — namely,  that  it  embodies  a  falsehood.  I  want  to  get  a  formala 
as  neat  and  as  pregnant  as  that,  and  which  shall  at  the  same  time 
embody  the  truth,  I  have  tried  many,  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied 
with  any.  Here  are  several  of  them.  *  Capital  is  fossil  ambition.' 
*  Capital  is  fossil  skill/  '  Capital  is  fossil  cupidity/  '  Capital  is  fossil 
genius/  Then  again  I  have  been  obliged  to  add  to  these,  'Capital 
is  fossil  luck/  All  these  phrases  are  mere  suggestions.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  »ny  of  them.  But  the  fundamental  fact  I  hft^e 
tried  to  express  is  the  same  in  all  of  them,  and  is  perfectly  clear  to  inc. 
And  yet  even  this  burdens  me;  for,  single  as  it  is  itself,  it  has*fnanj 
sides,  and  can  be  put  in  many  ways.  I  have  here  a  whole  pagefal  of 
aphorisms,  in  which  I  have  tried  to  deal  with  it  I  will  read  you  one 
or  two  of  them.  '  It  is  assumed  by  the  present  school  of  thinkers  that 
inequality  is  produced  by  our  existing  social  arrangements.  The  troth 
really  is  that  our  existing  social  arrangements  are  the  results  of  our 
inherent  inequality.'  'No  man,  except  criminally,  can  ever  become 
wealthy  but  by  conferring  on  others  a  something  which  those  otbeR 
think  a  benefit  :  thus  men  are  wealthy  in  proportion  as  their  goiw 
offices  can  be  multiplied/  '  Karl  Marx  maintains  that  the  profit 
of  the  capitalist  is  the  diflerence  between  the  value  of  the  wore 
done  by  t!ie  workman  and  the  wages  for  that  work  which  the  capitalis* 
pays  him.  It  is  reaJly  a  fraction  of  the  value  which  is  added  to  tbe 
workman^s  work  because  he  docs  not  work  singly/  I  have  jotted  tt'^ 
following  down,  not  as  an  accurate  fact,  but  as  an  example.  ^  A  tne- 
chanic,  working  by  himself,  finds  the  value  of  his  work  to  be  font 
shillings  a  day.     Working  under  a  capitalist,  it  becomes  six  shilliop  » 
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day ;  but  the  capitalist  pays  the  mechaDic  oaly  five  shilUngs,  thus  daily 
pocketing  one  shilling  for  himself.  This  shilling  represents,  not  the 
lull  benefit^  but  simply  a  fraction  of  the  benefit^  the  capitalist  does  the 
workman.  Of  course  in  certain  cases  the  capitalist  may  extort  more 
than  he  gives;  but  that  is  not  because  he  is  a  capitalist^  but  because  lie 
is  an  extortionate  capitalist.'  Here  again  is  another  of  ray  sentences. 
*  The  profits  of  capital  are  the  percentage  paid  by  the  workmen  for 
having  their  work  organized/ 

'^  Allow  mc/^  said  Mr.  Lovel,  "  to  interrupt  you  for  one  moment. 
Labour  organized  is  of  course  more  productive  than  labour  isolated. 
That  is  little  more  than  a  truism*  But  why  should  we  need  some  few 
capitalists  to  organize  it?  Why  should  we  not  substitute  co-operation? 
Why  should  we  not  have  joint-stock  companies,  in  which  the  operatives 
are  the  shareliolders  ?  It  is  in  that  direction  that  I  look  for  the  hope 
of  the  working  classes," 

"  Schemes  of  that  kind/'  said  Seacorts, "  I  have  often  thought  about ; 
and  the  more  I  have  thought  about  them,  the  more  hopeless  have  they 
seemed  to  me.  They  all,  to  racj  seemed  formed  in  ignorance  of  certain 
primary  laws  of  human  conduct  and  exertion.  Of  course  schemes  for 
such  Co-operation  as  you  speak  about  have  been  of  many  kinds^  and 
many  are  the  quarrels  amongst  themselves  that  the  Socialists  have  had 
about  them.  But  all  these  schemes  have  one  and  the  same  failing. 
They  all  try  to  eliminate  what  they  think  an  evil,  hut  what  really,  so 
long  as  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  is  essential  to  the  production 
of  wealth.  What  I  speak  of  is  the  superior  position,  the  superioir 
powerj  the  superior  pay  of  those  few  who  direct  the  operations  of  the 
many*  Convert,  if  you  will,  all  our  manufacturing  establishments  into 
so  many  joint- stock  companies,  in  which  the  operatives  are  the  share- 
holders; and  they  will  have  to  pay  skilled  managers  to  direct  their 
operations— managers  who  will  be  simply  capitalists  called  by  a  new 
name — and  for  this  reason.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  man's  interest  in  any  business  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  money  he  expects  to  gain  by  it.  In  proportion,  then, 
as  the  profits  of  a  business  are  diflused,  the  interest  iu  the  business 
becomes  relaxed  ;  it  is  therefore  iu  the  interest  of  the  many  that  the 
interest  of  some  few  should  be  intensified.  A  thousand  men  paying 
one  man  a  shilling  a  day  might  quite  commonly  find  that  they  increased 
their  own  incomes  by  exactly  the  same  sum.  It  is  quite  true  that 
while  they  were  each  earning  their  tens  of  pounds,  this  other  might  be 
earning  his  thousands  :  but  what  of  that  ?  It  would  be  a  dearly- bought 
luxury  that  of  ruining  a  millionaire,  if  the  price  I  must  pay  for  it  is^ 
reducing  myself  to  destitution."" 

"  I  confess,"  said  Mr,  Lovel,  *'  I  don't  quite  follow  you  in  all  this." 
*'  Possibly  not,"  said   Seacorts,     "  I   am   not,  please   to   remember, 
trying  to  prove  my  position;   I  am  merely  roughly  stating  the  positions 
which  I  wish  to  be  proved.     To  prove  them  we  must  have  recourse  to 
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tlie  study  of  a  missing  sciencej  which  I  may  call  with  sufficient  acomq  f 
the  Science  of  Human  Motive,  It  is  curious  that  when  all  specubfen  I 
philosophy  Rbould  be  insisting  so  strongly  on  the  psychological  fact  tbt  I 
motive  is  essential  to  action — that  action,  in  fact,  is  little  but  the  pup^l 
of  motive — our  practicalj  our  political  philosophy  should  leave  motiicl 
out  of  sight  altogether.'^  I 

*'  I  don't  want^'^  interposed  Mr.  Lovel,  '^  to  stop  yoa  in  what  y^J 
are  saying  now  :  but  before  we  go  further  may  I  say  one  thing  wUeh 
I  wanted  to  say  just  now  ?  You  were  speaking  of  the  prottr 
of  the  capitalist.  Now,  when  the  capitalist  has  secured  these,  tbc 
labourer  is  left  for  the  most  part  with  little  but  what  you  call  t 
livelihood.  You  maintain  also — ^I  do  not  forget  this — that  sach  t 
livelihood  is  the  natural  reward  of  labour.  Now,  I  have  often  heard  it 
said  (though  possibly  it  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth)  that  one 
man  on  an  average  could  produce  food  sufficient  for  nine  people.  Study 
if  this  statement  be  anything  like  correct,  the  natural  reward  of  labour 
must  be  more  than  mere  livelihood/^ 

"  I  am  glad/'  said  Seaeorts,  *^  you  have  alluded  to  this  matter.  Iti» 
very  much  to  the  point.  Let  us  accept  the  ealcnlatiou  you  mention, 
for  the  sake  of  argument.  In  some  cases  it  is  no  doubt  an  over*state- 
ment:  but  it  is  an  under- statement  in  others.  Well,  what  does  it  mean? 
You  say  an  average  man  can  produce  so  much.  I  think  the  word  tom  iii 
in  these  cases  a  very  confusing  one.  I  should  prefer  to  use  the  wori 
will.  Can  refers  only  to  a  potential  world — a  dream-land.  IViU  refers  to 
the  world  of  realities.  When  we  say  that  a  man  can  do  a  thing,  irt 
mean  that  he  will  do  it  if  he  has  sufficient  motive*  But  there  yoa  «c 
is  the  whole  question  begged.  Suppose  I  want  to  go  in  fifteen  minntts 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Paddington.  It  is  little  comfort  to  me  to  kuoir 
that  my  cab  horse  can  trot  twelve  miles  an  hour  unless  I  know  also 
that  the  driver  will  make  him  do  %q — will,  in  other  words,  supply  the 
horse  with  the  motive.  In  the  same  way,  what  a  man  can  produce  b 
of  no  practical  moment  until  we  take  it  in  connection  with  the  motim 
that  shall  make  this  potential  production  actual  production.  But  of 
what  we  can  do  we  shall  do  only  just  so  much  as  we  are  induced  to  do ; 
and  to  say,  for  instance,  that  a  man  can  produce  daily  enough  food  for 
nine  men,  only  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  under  no  circuci- 
stances  will  he  produce  more  than  this,  not  that  under  any  circumst&Does 
will  he  produce  as  much.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  to  be 
found  amongst  some  sub-tropical  savages,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  one  b 
a  single  day  can  collect  enough  food  to  support  himself  for  six  months. 
How  easy  is  livelihood  for  these  men  !  Could  any  Socialist  dreamff 
dream  of  more  than  this  ?  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Do  these  men 
rise  from  livelihood  to  luxury  ?  Not  a  single  step.  They  remain  mere 
idle  savages*  Tlieir  surplus  powers,  with  which  they  might  do  so  much, 
are  practically  non-eiistent,  because  there  is  no  motive  to  develop 
them." 
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And  supposing/^  said  Mr,  Lovel,  *'  tbat  all  this  is  true^  what  are 
re  to  gatlirr  from  it,  with  regard  to  capital  and  labour  T* 

*'  We  arc  to  gather  this,"  said  Scacorts,  "  that  the  labouring  classes  of 
tliemselvcs,  as  a  homogeneous  body  of  equals,  will  never  produce  raore  than 
suffices  for  their  own  livelihood.  'Progress  is  only  possible  through  differ- 
entiation and  through  inequality/  On  this  point  I  have  jotted  down  a  few 
aphorisms,and  that  is  one  of  them.  Here  is  another:  'The  many  can  only 
rise  through  the  ambition  and  talent  of  the  few/  *  Ambition  is  as  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  genius  as  sunlight  to  the  growth  of  corn/  '  Without 
exceptional  rewards  exceptional  talent  is  impossible/  I  have  many 
aore  sentences  to  much  the  same   effeetj  which  I  have  written  as  they 

•occurred  to  me ;  and,  as  applied  to  the  present  state  of  society^  the 
upshot  of  all  is  this— that  unless  it  were  possible  for  the  few  to  make 

I 'fortunes^  the  many  would  be  in  a  state  far  worse  than  they  are  at  present. 
Unless  it  were  possible  for  the  few  to  make  fortnncsj  inventions  would 
cease,  commerce  would  languish,  and  there  would  be  a  slow  relapse  of 
society  into  listless  or  violent  barbarism.  And  to  me  it  seems  that  the 
reason  is  very  obvious.     Unless  it  were  for  the  increased  reward  to  be 

[schieved  by  the  higher  labours — ^by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  of  com- 

LHiercial  foresightj  of  political  sagacity,  and  so  oq — these  higher  labours 
would  be  chosen  by  no  one.  The  life  of  a  Prime  Minister  is  more 
anxious  than  that  of  a  day  labourer.  Rob  the  former  of  all  his  prestige, 
of  all  that  fame  and  honour  which  is  the  noblest  reward  that  a  man  can 
take  delight  in — rob  him  of  all  the  physical  ease  which  can  make  intense 
thought  tolerable,  and  would  he  not  far  rather,  in  that  case,  take  to 
planting  cabbages  ?      Who,  I  ask  you, 

*  Wmild  breast  the  blows  of  circmnst&nce. 
And  grapple  with  Mb  evil  atiu-/ 

unless  that  most  just  and  most  glorious  hope  was  eoeouraging  him  that 

^  ^he  some  day  should 

*  Stand  on  Fortune 'a  crowning  elop^^ 
The  piUar  of  a  p€ople*a  hope. 
The  centre  of  a  world's  desire?'  " 

'*  With  most  of  your  argument,^'  said  Mr.  Lovel,  ^^  I  should  probably 
quite  agree.  But  are  yon  not  mixing  up  two  things  here^the  noble 
ambition  of  the  minister  and  the  mere  cupidity  of  the  manufacturer  V 

■  Of  course,"  replied  Scacorts,  '^  in  a  conversation  like  this  of  ours, 
one  can  only  put  things  roughly.  Ambition  and  cupidity  are  doubtless 
different  things,  but  in  one  way  they  are  allied.  They  are  both  forms 
of  personal,  of  individual  desire,  and  the  object  they  aim  at  is  some  form 
of  self-distinction.  What  we  are  in  want  of  is  a  generic  name,  uncharged 
with  any  moral  associations}  which  shall  include  all  such  desires, 
whether  base  or  noble,  whether  for  fame  or  money.  There  are  many 
names  existing  which  might  be  used,  but  they  are  either  already 
appropriated  (as  ambition  is)  to  a  particular  species  of  the  desire,  or 
else  some  notion  of  moral  contempt  or  blame  is  attached  to  them. 
Could    we    only  disinfect  the  word  seljishness  of  such  a  moral  impli- 
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cation,  I  think  that  might  serve  our  purpose.  At  any  rate,  for  tW  H 
moment,  I  will  borrow  it  from  our  common  language,  and  invest  it 
with  a  technical  meaning.  I  mean,  then,  for  the  time  being,  by  seM- 
ncss,  all  those  desires  of  which  the  object  is  some  special  gain  for  lelL 
Now,  if  ever  the  matter  comes  to  be  treated  seicDtifically,  it  will  be«wi 
that  this  sclii&imess  divides  itself  into  a  great  number  of  kinds.  Tlcre 
is  personal  selfishness,  for  instance,  there  is  family  selfishness,  and  there 
is  national  selfishness.  Again,  any  of  these  may  be  in  their  very  nature 
Ijeneficfent  or  maleficent,  base  or  noble.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ambitiou 
of  a  statesman.  That  ambition  may  be  either  for  fame  or  power  simply; 
or  for  fame  and  power  gained  by  doing  good.  The  fact  that  I  want  to 
make  clear  is,  that,  no  matter  how  noble  may  be  the  statesman's  aims, 
the  natural,  the  legitimate  hope  that  sustains  him  in  the  punuit  of 
these  is  the  hope,  not  only  that  they  will  be  attained  by  some  one,  bit 
that  tliey  will  be  attained  by  Ami.  You  may  call  this  a  weakness,  if  joy 
like.  I  cau^t  help  that ;  1  know  it  is  human  nature.  AU  history  tcacki 
it :  all  biography  teaches  it ;  every  successful  man,  or  every  maa  wko 
has  wished  to  be  successful,  will,  if  honest,  acknowledge  the  truth  of  it 
Consider  one  of  tlie  greatest  events  in  the  world's  history — -the  discorery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  Did  not  personal  ambition  of  some  kind— ia 
other  words,  did  not  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  selfishness  inspire 
Columbus,  and  make  him  capable  of  his  enterprise?'^ 

"Of  that,^' said  Jin  Lovel,  "  I  have  no  doubt.  Ambition  to  tk 
statesman  or  the  discoverer,  is  as  much  of  a  practical  incentive  as  the 
hope  of  an  extra  shilling  is  to  a  cabman.  But  what  strikes  me  !«— 
if  yon  will  allow  me  to  say  so — that  all  this  is  too  evident  to  need  beinj 
insisted  on.     Our  common  sense  surely  shows  it  us." 

"Trne,^'  said  Seacorts,  ''And  what  is  science?  It  is  common  scnie 
organized.  What  I  say  is,  here  are  a  whole  field  of  facta,  which  our 
common  sense  bears  witness  to ;  and  what  we  want  is  that  this  common 
sense  be  organized.  At  present  it  teaches  us  nothing;  or  at  any  fate 
not  enough  to  guard  trained  and  laborious  thinkers  from  falling  into  the 
moat  fatal  errors.  Had  our  common  sense  in  these  matters  ever  boea 
raised  into  scientific  knowledge,  the  monstrous  fallacies  on  which  Karl 
Marx  and  the  whole  democratic  school  found  all  their  theories,  aoi 
through  which  they  gain  all  their  influence,  would  never  have  been 
possible  ;  the  philosopher  would  never  have  taught,  the  people  would 
never  have  believed  them.  'All  wealth  and  all  culture' — think  once 
again  of  that  sentence — '  is  the  product  of  physical  labour/  Was  it 
physical  labour  that  discovered  America  ?'^ 

"At  Icast,^'  said  Mr.  Lovel,  "it  was  not  desire  for  money  that  led  to 
the  discovery/' 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  Seacorts ;  "but  it  was  desire  for  some  kind 
of  inequality.  Columbus  was  a  man  of  exceptional  powers,  and  be 
desired  to  externalize  these,  and  to  make  them  leave  their  impress  oft 
the  world.'' 
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'^  But  a  mau/'  said  Mr.  Lovel,  "  in  dcsiriQg  to  do  his  best  for  others, 
need  not  desire  any  form  of  inequality  that  goes  against  the  democratic 
ideal/' 

"  That/'  said  Seacorts,  "  may  be  proximately  true  of  a  certain  class 
of  men.  But  even  in  that  case,  remcmberj  these  men  are  not  physical 
labourers.  I  do  admits  however,  that  scientific  speculators  and  scientific 
discoverers  form  a  class  of  men  whose  ambitions  and  wliose  motives  do 
not  seem  directbj  to  aim  at  what  the  democrats  would  cull  inequality* 
But  there  are  three  things  to  remember.  First,  the  leisure  needed  for 
abstract  research  aud  discovery  presumes  inequality^  even  though  it  does 
not  aim  at  it.  Secondly,  the  scientific  temperament  is  a  very  peculiar 
one.  It  can,  in  its  intensity,  belong  only  to  a  small  section.  The 
unswerving  zeal  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  wonld^  if  common  to  all 
men,  put  a  stop  to  all  ordinary  industry.  Thirdly,  scientific  discoveries 
neither  advance  wealth  nor  general  culture,  till  they  are  applied  by 
practical  men ;  and  certainly  to  stimulate  the  practical  genius — let  alone 
the  Qcientific — ^those  rewards  of  wealth  and  social  consideration  are 
needed  of  which  I  have  just  now  been  speaking  to  you.  I  believe  that 
under  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  philosophic  motive  and 
the  religious  motive  would  occupy  a  place  by  themselves.  Were  these 
motives  analysed,  they  would  be  found  to  be  composite  ;  and  in  their 
composition  the  desire  for  self-distinction  would  be  found  in  an  unusually 
sm&U  degree  ;  but  yet  for  all  that  it  would  be  there,  (I'onsider  how 
scientific  men  squabble  for  the  honour  of  a  discovery.  1  don^t  care^ 
however,  now  to  insist  upon  this  point.  It  is  as  matter  of  detail,  and 
neither  one  way  nor  anotlicr  does  it  affect  my  proposition  with  regard  to 
the  product  of  wealth  and  culture — the  proposition  that  the  cause  of 
wealth  and  progress  is  the  genius  and  the  enterprise  of  individuals;  and 
that  this  genius  and  enterprise  is  only  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
prizes  offered  through  a  state  of  social  inequality," 

'*  You  take,"  said  Mr.  Lovel,  ^'  rather  a  cynical  view  of  human  nature; 
and  you  overlook,  I  thinks  two  important  facts.  One  is  the  existence, 
side  by  side  with  selfishness^  of  compassion  and  of  unsel fishnet's ;  the 
other  is  the  fact,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  individuals,  that 
popular  movements  create  leaders,  far  more  than  pleaders  make  popular 
movements.*^ 

*'  That  last  statement/^  said  Scacorts^  '*  is  in  some  eases  true^  in 
othei*3  partly  false.  Still, -for  argument  sake,  I  will  grant  it  is  quite 
true*  What  then  ?  Let  it  be  that  the  movement  makes  the  leader. 
Still  the  leadev^  is  necessary.  No  matter  what  be  his  geninsj  all  the 
same  he  has  to  be  generated.  Again,  you  speak  of  compassion. 
Now^  under  what  circumstances  is  compassion  possible  ?  It  is  a 
feeling  proper  to  one  in  a  superior  position  for  one  in  an  inferior 
position.'* 

"Surely/*  said  Mr.  Lovely  "one  man  in  misery  may  compassionate 
others  in  miser} ,'' 
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*^  The  sight  of  abject  misery  may  perhaps  produce  such  a  feeling  i& 
him  :  but  let  the  man  who  feels  this  compassion  be  in  no  higher  positum 
than  the  object  of  it,  the  compassion  will  cease  with  the  aUemtionot 
the  misery.  It  will  cease  long  before  there  is  any  question  of  wealth. 
Compassion  may  tend  to  secure  men  a  livelihood.  Compassioo 
unattended  by  ambition  will  never  add  to  livelihood  luxury.  You  said 
just  now  that  my  view  of  hutnan  nature  was  cynical  My  dear  Mr, 
liovel,  it  is  not  the  question  whether  it  ia  cynical,  but  whether  it 
is  true.^* 

*^  And  as  yon  put  it,"  said  Mr.  Lovcl,  "  I  believe  that  it  is  not  true, 
I  can  never  believe  that  the  one  motive  power  of  human  progress  t* 
selfishness/* 

*'  Put  badly/'  said  Seacorts,  '*  the  proposition,  I  admit,  seems  not 
only  shocking,  but  exaggerated ;  but  its  exaggeration  and  its  cynicism 
will  both  disappear  if  we  only  take  a  wider  and  more  careful  view  of  it. 
Let  us  put  the  highest  virtues  out  of  the  question ;  let  us  put  oat  o^ 
question  those  counsels  of  perfection  which  even  the  Christian  Church 
iidmits  can  be  followed  only  by  the  few,  and  by  those  only  through  tic 
-aid  of  special  grace — put,  I  say,  these  virtues  out  of  the  question,  aiul 
the  case  will  then  stand  thus.  ,  The  highest  character  that  a  human 
being  can  attain  to  is  based  on  the  very  lowest.  It  is  composed  of  tbe 
lowest  human  impulses  j  only  it  consists  of  these  transfigured.  They 
are  transfigured,  they  are  not  destroyed.  How  low  and  brutal  in  their 
origioal  state  are  those  passions  to  which  the  continuance  of  onrspeciei 
is  due !  Well,  those  lowest  passions  are  transfigured  into  the  highest 
They  are  purified,  they  are  raised ;  but  they  are  not  destroyed.  In  tk 
same  way  may  be  raised  that  selfishness  that  I  have  been  speaking 
about.  That  is  the  passion  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  progresa  of 
our  race,  just  as  another  passion  is  tbe  source  of  its  continuance ;  and 
the  two  passions,  alike  base  in  the  beginning,  may  be  made  alike 
noble  with  the  advance  of  culture.  Remember  how  anti-Catholic 
writers  attack  a  ceUbate  priesthood.  They  say  the  institution  is  oa- 
•natural,  that  its  practice  depraves  where  in  theory  it  was  meant  to 
'pmify.  Now,  the  Church  against  this  charge  has  her  own  defence  to 
oflSsr,  She  claims  that  her  priesthood  has  special  grace  vouchsafed 
to  it.     But  were  this  not  so,  the  charge  would  seem  a  very  just  one/* 

*'  I  think  it,"  said  Mr,  Lovel,  "  exceedingly  just,  myself/^ 

^'  From  your  own  point  of  view,  no  doubt.  Very  well,  then ;  to 
produce  a  civilization  in  which  men  ahaE  not  accumulate  ia  no  wbit 
more  impossible  than  to  produce  a  state  in  which  men  shall  not  many. 
The  accumulative  instincts  are  as  natural  to  man  as  are  tbe 
philoprogenitive.  You  can  no  more  eradicate  the  one  than  yo»i 
can  the  other;  and  the  attempt  in  each  case  would  but  aggravate 
what  it  tried  to  destroy.  Look  at  the  history  of  Sparta.  The 
Spartans  were  vowed,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  a  kind  of  pecuniary  ceHbacy ; 
and    what   was  the  result  ?     That  the  men  who  would  die  for  their 
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country  one  day  would  sell  their  country  the  next — that  the  eialted 
hero    was    always    m    danger    of   becoming   a  venal    scoundrel.     But 

"     Seacorts    suddenly  stopped,       *^  Is    that    ten    striking?^'    he 

exclaimed.  ^'  Upon  my  word  it  is !  I've  an  evening  party  I  specially 
want  to  go  to ;  and  I*m  afraid  I  must  ask  you  if  Twickenham  hoasts 
a  cab/^ 

*'Certainly/^  said  Mr.  Lovel,  *'  If  you  must  really  go,  I  will  have  a 
cab  sent  for.  But  I  don*t  call  this  fair  at  alh  You^^e  been  knocking 
me  about  all  this  time^  and  now^  just  when  my  turn  might  come,  you 
get  up  aud  make  off  with  yourself/^ 

*^  Ah/^  said  Seacorts,  laughiogj  ^'  you  admit  then  that  I  have  been 
knocking  you  about,  do  you  ?  The  shaft  that  you  thought  meant  for 
the  Socialist  hits  the  Radical  ?^^ 

Mn  Lovcl  laughed  too,  "  Well/'  he  said,  "  I  admit  Pm  fairly 
caught  there.  But  it  was  civility,  not  truth,  that  led  me  into  the  trap. 
For  really,  my  dear  Seacorts,  if  I  am  to  speak  seriously,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  you  have  been  fighting  a  man  of  straw,  I  admit,  quite  as 
fully  as  you  do,  that  the  schemes  of  the  Socialists  are  impracticable; 
but  I  contend  that,  as  a  Radical,  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them 
— I  mean  as  a  political  Radical.  For  the  word  Radical  may  stand  for 
two  things — a  political  Radical  and  a  social  Radical  i  and  though  you 
can  hardly  be  the  latter  unless  you  are  the  former,  you  can  very  well  be 
the  former  without  being  the  latter.  You  may  have  the  firmest  fg,ith  ir 
capital  and  in  property,  and  yet  may  be  anxious  to  develop  popular 
government.  I  admit,  however,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  am  something 
of  a  social  Radical  also.  But  come,"  he  went  on,  *^  what  I  want  you  now 
to  do  is  to  see  if  you  really  can  do  what  I  just  now  said  you  had  been 
doing.  I  want  to  see  if  you  really  can  connect  your  criticisms  of  the 
pseudo-science  of  the  revolutionaries  with  what  I  consider  the  sound 
sense  of  the  educated  English  Radicals — or,  if  you  like  the  word  better, 
the  English  Liberal  party/' 

'^That^s  just  what  I  waut  to  do,'^  said  Seacorts,  '^  I  said,  some 
time  back,  that  I  had  some  personalities  in  store  for  you.  I  will 
now  bring  them  out.  Remember,  however,  they  are  not  levelled  at 
you,  the  man — only  at  you,  the  politician.  I  know  you  read  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  that  in  a  general  way  you  approve  of  its  tone  and 
principles," 

"  I  do,*'  said  !Mr.  Lovel,  ''  even  in  spite  of  the  mysterious  connection 
you  declare  it  has  with  the  FreiheitJ' 

'*  It  is  exactly  that  connection,"  said  Seacorts,  "  that  I  am  now  going 
to  speak  about — the  connection  between  the  moderate  Liberals,  or  the 
sane  Radicals,  or  whatever  we  like  to  call  them,  and  the  mad  and  essen- 
tially insane  Revolutionary  party,  that  would  bring  about  reform  by 
infernal  machines  and  petroleum/' 

'*  My  dear  Seacorts,'' said  Mr.  Lovel,  smlliag,  '^  as  an  answer  to  that, 
let  me  just  confront    you    with   a  fact.     So  little   have    the  Radical 
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party  to  do  with  the  revolutionists  tliat  they  are  at  this  very  tnomcnt  »t  1 
(kggers  drawn  everywhere.     I  say  nothing  of  Ihc   prosecution  of  Hen    I 
Most  by  our  own  Government ;  I  will  point  to  a   far  stronger  case  Id    | 
Germanyi     where,    at    a    reeent     election    for    the     Saxon    Diet,  the 
two  opposing^   candidates   were,  not  a  Liheral  and  a    Conservative,  bat 
a  Radical  and  a  Revolutionary." 

*'That/^  said  Seacorts,  ''docs  not  in  the  least  alter  my  case. 
Nohody  knows  better  than  I  do  that  the  Liberals  are  not  revolutionists 
in  intention ;  but  all  the  same  without  knowing  it  they  encourage 
revolutionaries  in  fact.  Let  me  correct  myself.  I  will  say,  not  reto- 
lutionaries,  but  the  revolutionary  spirit — the  way  of  looking  at  thing?, 
the  hopes,  the  temper,  and  the  tlieoriesj  that  amongst  the  discontented 
and  ignorant  must  inevitably  tend  towards  revoliiiion.  I  maintain  that 
the  general  philosophy  of  society  which  the  Liberal  party  adopts,  by 
which  more  or  less  vaguely  tliey  are  animated,  and  whose  phraser  the? 
arc  always  usiug,  is  that  same  false  philosophy  which  has  maddened  and 
misled  the  Socialists,  \ou  are  all  of  you  infected  with  that  false 
theory  of  equality.  Look  at  the  language  used  by  many  excellent 
Liberals  with  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords/' 

*'  Well/'  said  Mr.  Lovel»  '^  1  am  free  to  confess  that  I  would  aboliab 
that  House  myself,  were  it  in  ray  power  to  do  so.  But  it  is  not  because 
I  envy  the  Peers,  but  because  I  think  that  in  their  corporate  capacity 
experience  has  shown  they  are  not  a  wisely-judging  body/' 

^' No  doubt/^  said  Seacorts,  ^^  that  is  your  \4ew  of  the  matter;  and 
I  can  quite  conceive  that  there  might  bcj  though  I  do  not  believe  there 
are,  rational  and  even  Conservative  grounds  for  reconstituting  our 
Second  Chamber.  For  instance,  the  Second  Chamber  might  be  made 
elective,  with  a  very  high  property  qualification  for  the  members*  You 
would,  I  suppose,  not  object  to  that  on  principle?'^ 

'^  Not  in  the  least/'  said  Mr.  Lovcl  *'  1  object  to  the  Lord.%  not 
because  they  are  great  men,  but  because,  as  a  body^  they  arc  prejudiced 
great  men/^ 

**  No  doubt/^  replied  Seacorts,  "  as  I  said  just  now,  that  is  your  vicir 
of  the  matter.  But  how  does  that  \Hew  of  yours  appear  to  year  more 
ignorant  supporters?  You  object  to  a  lord  because  he  is  stupid,  not 
because  he  is  great.  Your  disciples  read  your  lesson  quite  differentijr, 
and  learn  to  object  to  him  because  he  is  great,  not  because  he  is  stupid. 
What  comes  out  of  your  lips  as  the  voice  of  criticism,  reaches  their  ean 
as  the  voice  of  envy.  And  here — I  come  at  last  to  my  personalitiei^ 
I  have  to  tax  your  party  with  doing  a  thing  unconsciously  which,  if 
done  consciously^  I  should  really  call  wicked.  They  appeal  to  the  peopk 
for  support,  and  they  gain  their  support  through  the  very  passions  wliiti 
they  themselves  condemn,  and  are  resolved  to  hold  in  check,  ThcV 
don't  mean  to  do  this;  they  don^t  know  they  are  doing  it;  but,  as  a  fact, 
they  arc  doing  it  all  the  same,  Tlicy  find  that  certain  language  used  by 
them,  certain  principles  advocated  by  them,  have  a  sudden  effect  on  a  large 
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aud  an  ill-instructed  audience.  Their  success  intoxicates  them.  They 
couceive  themselves  to  have  beea  speaking  such  evident  truths  that 
human  nature  at  once  responds  to  them  ;  and  tliey  ntter  them  again 
with  even  greater  vehemence.     They  little  dream  of  the  thing  that  is 

j.realiy  happeniug.  They  are  conjuring  with  spells  that  bear  a  double 
sense — one  to  the  wizard  that  speaks  them,  the  other  to  the  spirits  who 
obey  them.  What  that  last  meaning  is  your  party  have  not  learnt  yet. 
They  do  not  yet  know  the  likeness  of  the  spirits  they  have  been  invoking ; 
and  if  ever  these  last  should  grow  powerful  enough  to  reveal  themselves^ 
those  that  have  raised  them  will  be  as  terrified  as  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
or  as  tlie  fisherman  that  uubottlcd  the  Efircet,  My  charge  against  you 
English  Liberals  is  that  you  are  doing  a  dangerous  thing.  You  are 
conjuring  in  a  magical  language  of  which  you  are  but  partly  masters. 
Well,  there^s  my  charge  against  you ;  and  1  suppose  it  does  amount,  as 
you  said  it  would,  to  something  like  a  charge  of  folly/^ 

"  Yes/'  said  Mr.  Lovel.,  laughing,  ''  you  have  fulfilled  my  prophecy. 
And  80  that  is  the  way,  is  it,  in  which  yon  think  my  party  fools  ? 
Well,  argument  is  long  and  time  is  short.  I  shall  not  have  time  to- 
night to  defend  our  fully ;  so  let  me  ask  you,  before  you  go,  how  you 
would  recommend  us  to  cure  it/^ 

"  In  the  first  place,^^  said  Seacorts,  "  I  should  recommend  you  to 
realize  it.     If  once  yon  understand  that   the   fully   is   a   folly,  you   will 

I  see  pretty  clearly  the  line  to  be  taken  in  retrieving  it.  To  me  it 
seems  that  your  whole  mistake  is  due — or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it 
— to  the  pestilent  pseudo-science  of  socialistic  quackery.  The  political 
philosophy  of  the  present  generation  of  Liberals  rests  on  the  same 
fundamental  errors  which  the  Socialists  do  but  exaggerate^ — or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  which  they  do  but  develop  logically.  All  your 
philosophy  is  tainted  with  wrong  notions  of  liberty,  and  with  wrong 
notions  of  equality.  Your  house,  really,  is  divided  against  itself. 
Y^ou  are  pledged  to  a  philosophy  which  can  never  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  your  practical  cvery-day  convictions.  What  I  should 
demand  of  you  and  your  party — it  is  easy  to  demand  when  one  knows 
one  will  not  get  anything — what  1  should  demand  is,  that  you 
utterly  and  entirely  repudiate  every  phrase  that  seemed  to  hint  you 
were  in  favour  of  equality  as  such, — equality,  that  mad  and  maddening 
dream )  which  can  never  on  this  earth  exist  but  for  a  moment,  and 
then  only  for  a  moment  of  ruin  and  consternation.  Equality  is  a 
popular  word :  it  is  connected  with  popular  doctrines ;  but  these 
doctrines  are  popular  only  because  the  people  do  not  understand 
them.  They  are  in  reality  but  so  many  hjnts  faiui,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them  the  people  will  be  the  first  to  sutler.  At  present,  these 
things  can  only  be  put  vaguely  ;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  convince 
you  of  is  that  they  are  capable  of  scientific  expression.  There  is  a 
wild  notion  current  that  a  democracy  is  omnipotent^ — that  it  can  do 
what  it  will  with  the  social  fabric-     And  for  the  time  being  no  doubt 
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it  miglit  change  many  things.  But  there  is  oae  thing  that  it  cuDtl  I 
change;  and  that  is  human  nature*  It  could  as  easily  abolish tkiesiit  li 
for  food  as  the  desire  for  private  property,  lodeedj  on  the  ContiDat,  Bj 
the  Socialist  party  have  already  reduced  their  schemes  to  an  absuidttT;  ■ 
as  one  of  their  primary  proposals  is  the  abolition  of  family  affectun.  I 
The  home  and  the  family  are  both  to  be  destroyed.  My  dear  llr,  ■ 
Lovel,  these  proposals  of  course  are  but  the  ravings  of  criminal  lunarici;  I 
but  my  charge  against  you  Liberals  is,  that  even  your  good  sense,  ti  1 
misunderstood  by  the  ignorantj  is  practically  tainted  with  something  of  I 
the  same  lunacy ;  even  more  than  this,  that  you  are  popular  with  tbe  I 
ignorant  masses  iu  proportion  as  you  seem  to  be  tainted  by  it/'  I 

''  The  cab  is  come  for  Mr.  Seacorts,"  said  a  servant  at  this  juncttirt  I 
**  You  see/*  said  Mr.  Lovel,  "  you  are  destined  to  have  the  last  wari  I 
Have  one  more  glass  of  claret  also ;  and,  whilst  you  are  drinking  it,  I 
answer  me  one  question.  Much  of  what  you  say  as  to  the  pseudo-sfiience 
of  the  Socialists  seems  to  me  very  true ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  ithasDOit 
yet  been  properly  put  to  the  world.  At  the  same  time  I  deny  altogetker  j 
its  connection  with  the  English  Liberal  party.  Whatj  however,  I  innt  I 
to  ask  you  is  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  desire  for  a  true  science  I 
has  no  other  end  than  the  damping  men's  hopes  in  progress,  isdi 
making  them  see  that  their  present  miseries  are  irremediable.  111 
that  BO  ?"  I 

"  Very  far  from  it/'  said  Scacorts.  ''  A  Conservative,  according  to 
my  view  of  him^  may  be  as  true  a  philanthropist,  as  ardent  a  friend  of 
progress,  as  the  most  advanced  Liberal.  Only  be  discerns  that  tlie 
surest  road  to  ruin  is  the  cheering  of  certain  hopes  that  arc  impossible^ 
not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind.  He  longs  as  much  as  the  moit 
advanced  Liberal  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes;  hot 
he  knows  that  those  men  and  parties  do  them  the  greatest  of  all  e?il> 
who  tell  them  to  look  for  improvement  in  utterly  wrong  directions— 
who,  professing  to  take  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  only  lead 
them  into  a  wilderness,  and  a  wilderness  beyond  which  there  is  no  pm- 
mised  land.  You  believe  in  co-oi>eration.  So  do  I,  to  a  certain  eitent 
Let  our  workraeUj  when  they  can,  try  to  co-operate :  let  bodies  of  thcw 
try  to  become  corporate  capitalists.  In  some  cases  it  may  succeed:  in 
other  cases  it  will  not.  Butj  in  all  cases,  what  we  should  try  to  teich 
the  people  to  aim  at  is  to  make  the  poor  richer,  not  to  make  the  rich 
poorer.  The  way  to  distribute  riches  is  not  to  destroy  them.  As  I 
said  this  afternoon  at  Mrs,  Hcrvey'sj  you  won't  decorate  every  cottage  I 
with  Sevres  by  pulverizing  priceless  vases  and  giving  every  cottager  ij 
pinch  of  the  grey  powder.  But,  as  I  have  said  already,  all  this  question  i 
will  be  confused  and  confusiDg  as  long  as  that  science  of  human  actioft 
and  motive  on  which  all  political  economy  and  all  schemes  of  improf^  j 
raent  rest  is  handled  only  by  quacks  and  charlatans,  and,  scientifically 
speaking,  is  stiD  a  missinf^  science/^ 

W,  11.  Malloci, 


[ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  OVER  THE 
PRESIDENTS  GRAVE. 
RESIDENT  GARFIELD,  before  tliese  words  can  appear  in  prints 
will  have  been  laid  in  his  grave  with  highest  honours,  amidst  a 
public  grief  not  only  deeper  but  also  far  wider  than  an  Emperor  ever 
challenged  when  all  lands  were  one  Roman  realm.  It  seems  to  be 
certain  that  never  before  did  so  many  human  beings^  so  widely- 
sundered,  share  together  in  a  common  feeling,  or,  short  as  the  period 
of  it  must  still  be  reckoned^  go  on  doing  it  for  so  long.  In  fact,  in 
the  universal  mourning  for  General  Garfield's  deathj  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  leisure  for  indulging  public  emotion  were  actually  pushed  back 
and  are  left  enlarged.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  commiseration  for 
the  dead  President  has,  so  to  speak,  nearly  swallowed  up  the  cause 
of  it,  and  has  ennobled  his  fate  beyond  all  mere  calculation  of  strict 
desert.  His  patient  bravery  in  struggling  with  an  eighty  days*  death- 
agony^  inflicted  in  the  most  commonplace  way  by  the  pistol-shot  of  a 
cowardly  assassin,  has,  thanks  to  this  outbuilt  of  interuational  feeling, 
given  President  Garfield  as  good  a  title  to  historic  place  aud  rank  as  if 
he  had  been  a  great  ruler^  a  supremely  victorious  soldier,  a  mighty 
reformer.  In  one  word,  if  the  world  could  forget  how  the  President's- 
death  arrived,  or  even  let  slip  the  memory  of  how  heroically  he  bore  his 
sufferings,  it  would  have  to  remember  how  all  men  mourned  him,  for 
that  has  in  itself  developed  into  an  event  of  lasting  interest. 

Is  there  any  explanation  for  this  significant  heightening  of  inter- 
national emotion  ?  The  present  writer,  who  happens  to  be  fresh  from 
a  visit  to  America,  his  mind  still  under  the  promptings  of  beholding  the 
situation  from  that  side  of  the  water  as  well  as  this,  seems  to  himself 
easily  to  understand  it.  It  is,  he  believes,  all  well  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that,  at  last,  there  has  been  a  wholly  unobstructed  play  of  the 
natural  sympathies  of  kinship  between  the  two  English-speaking  peoples. 
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This  has   oever  before  taken    place,  quite  unhindered^  in    respect  of  I 
any  occurrence   of  supreme  importance   in    cither   country,    owing  Ui  1 
historic  causes,  wliicli,  happily^  are  failing  to  operate*  President  LincoWi  I 
too  closely  resembling  death  ofifered  the  instance  nearest  approaching  It^  | 
but    there    were  great    partial  obstacles    even  then.      Let  us,  howetcr, 
trust  that   in  fnture   it  will    be   the   rule,  and  that  we   shall   come  to 
wonder    that  we    were  so  much    surprised  at     first    feeling   the  full 
strength  of  the  natural   English- American   sympathy,      Foreignersj  mi 
admit,  may  fairly    insist   that  we  sfiould  pause   here  to    speak  aside  i 
moment  with  them.      The  above  explanation  seems  to  leave  all  but  our- 
selves outside  the  account^  and  will  sound   to  others  as  narrow,  cfcn  if 
it  should  not  be  said  to  smack  of  insular  pride.      But  we  are  forceil  10 
adhere  to  it,     England  it  is  that  has  given   to  every   other  quarter  the 
cue  for  this  outburst  of  universal  emotion  ;  and  America  knows  it.    The 
sight  of  a  prompt,  fully-shared    unity  of  feeling,  which  ohlitenited  ibe 
dividing  ocean    aud   made  the  two  great   peoples  of  the  same  spccckj 
practically  one  commutiity,  of  itself  touched  the  hearts  of  other  uaticms 
curiously  looking  on,  for  it  was  a  spectacle  rarer  tlian  the  assassinatioo 
of  a  ruler.     It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  for  nationalities  which  are  neitkcf 
American  nor  English  to  say  or  know  how  ranch  they  have  been  kinJbl 
into   enthusiasm   as   spectators,    how    greatly   their   proper   pity  at  ibe 
Washington  tragedy  has  been  reinforced  by  witnessing  the  joint  grief  of 
the    two    chief    mourners.       But    the    sympathy     of     England    had 
in    it,    for  her   own   part^   no  foreign  echo ;    it    got    no    increase    ol 
its  pathos  from    company,  nor    needed    any ;  wholly   self- prompted,  iti 
sorrow    was   all-sufficient,   unthinking  that    bystanders  shari^d  it  e\Tn. 
England's  tliought    ivas   full   only  of  America ;   she  only  gazed  fixedly 
straight  across  the  Atlantic,  while  other  countries  must,  perforce,  whw 
thinking  of  America,  remember  us  also,  and  look  a  little  this  way  to 
see  how  we  were  aiiected  by  the  news.      All  this  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  history  has  so  settled  it,  and  foreigners  must  needs  bear  with  it. 
It  wonlj  be  most    ungracious   in   Englishmeo   to  seem  wishful  to  push 
aside  one  iigure  in  the  shadowy  cortege  of  kingdoms  and  empires  which 
the  imagination  could  faintly  picture  accompanying  the  dead  Presideat's 
progress  to  the  Capitol,  and,  later,  as  crowding  for  a  moment  about  his 
grave;  but  all  others  must  at  least  give  England  special  place.    She  has 
a  right  to  stand  somewhat  nearer  than  the  rest.    Indeed  they  would ool 
think  of  refusing  her  this  ;   the  ties  of  relationship  are  at  such  tiioei 
always  recognized.     Aud,  when  this   standing  room   by  the  assassinated 
American  President's  grave  is    made  for   England,  it  is  our  gencrons- 
hearted  Queen  who  is  seen  advanciog  there  as  our  representative.    It 
was  by  the  truest   instinct  of  response    that   her   timely-offcred  fuucral 
wreath  was  made  the  chiefest  garland  of  the  honoured  victim.    With  this 
apology  to  other  countries,  an  English  writer  may  go   back  to  consider 
the  causes  why  England  herself  felt  so  keenly. 

Apart  from   the  inscrutable  feelings  arising  out  of  kinship,   with  all 
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Kb  community  which  that  carries  of  history,  of  speech,  of  intellect,  and 
Rneral  predisposition,  it  seems  impossible,  we  again  affirm,  to  find  any 
^equate  explanation  ot'  the  unstioted,  the  overflowiug,   and,  in  a  iicnsCj 
^te  even  unreasoned  sympathy,  which  our  home  public  has  shown  fori 
America  in    this    calamity.      President   Garfield's    energetic,    self-made  I 
career  was  one  which  all  Englishmen  must  admire,  and — taken  along' 

I  with  his  earliest  official  acts— it  gave  every  likelihood  that  he  would  have^ 
proved  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  the  best  of  those  who  had  filled 
1  the   high   post   before    him.      But,  so   far   as  the  great  world  is  used  to 
I  reckon  matters,  promise   is  not   the  same  thing  as  performance.      He 
i  hadj  indeed,    earned    distinction    in    the    field,    and    had    won    some 
I  importance  in    Congress ;  stillj    even    the  sentimental   yearning  to  ex- 
j  aggerate  eulogy^  bred  by  the  sadness  of  his  fate  and  the  brave  meekness 
}  with  which  he  met  it,  can  blind   no   one  to    the   truth   tliat   the    most 
Dotable    event    of  his   life    was   the    assassination  which    ended  it.      It 
I  is  for  what  he  suilered,  not  for  anything  he  did,  that  General  Garfield 
must  now  for  ever  be  remembered.      Had  he  been   spared,   his   country 
and  other  lauds  might  have  owed  to  him  great   things,  but   the  actual 
achievemcDt  of  doings  of  that  class  lay  in  the  future.    Scarcely  a  year  ago 
President  Garfield's  name  was  almost  new  to  Europe  ;  in  America  itself, 
despite  his  having  victoriously  led  the    Northern  troops  at  Chattanooga, 
be    was,  when   the   last  Presidential  contest  opened,  scarcely  recognized 
l^    his     fellow     countrymen     amidst    the     better-known     candidates. 
The    emotion   which   has   accompanied    his   fall   was,    therefore,    not    a 
tribute  earned  before,  and  which  the  world's  wonder  had  been  long  con- 
strained to  hold  itself  ready  at  any  time  to  pay,  if  the  need  arose.  It  is  a 
nearly  unknown   man  for  whom  England  hud  sucii  ready  grief  so  soon 
as  she  saw  America  mourning  for  him. 

Nor  can  it  truly  be  said  that  any  great  dispute  of  interest  to 
mankind  hung  upon  either  General  Garfield^s  life  or  death  :  his 
championing  the  cause  of  purity  against  official  corruption  was  to  his 
credit,  and  it  had  importance  for  his  own  country.  But  to  other  I 
cammuDities  it  ouly  signified  indirectly  whether  New  York  Custom- 
house  ofiSciais  should  continue  to  put  their  hands  into  the  public 
purse.  What,  for  instance,  is  sncli  an  issue  as  that  to  men  outside 
the  United  States,  when  contrasted  with  the  critical  anti-slavery 
struggle  between  North  and  South,  which  finally  settled  whether  the 
one  species  of  our  fellows  should  or  should  not  claim  property  in 
the  other?  Yet  there  is  no  denying  that  the  martyred  President 
Lincoln,  who  with  his  blood  sealed  that  dispute,  was  not  honoured 
with  such  general  grief  as  marks  his  successor's  fate.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  President  Garfield^s  death  will  help  eventually  to  destroy 
the  system  of  official  corruption ;  the  Americans  are  not  the  people 
we  take  them  for  if  it  does  not ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  at  this 
moment,  that  it  has  done  this,  nor  even  that  it  may  not  tem- 
porarily   favour    the    wrong    side.      If,    consequently,    there  were    no 
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manreilous  performances  ia  General  Garfield^s  life  to  give  reasaos  for 
the  unprecedented  regret  so  well  accorded  him,  so,  too,  it  lias  to  be 
added  that  General  Garfield's  death  does  not  carry  with  it  any  decisire 
practical  importance  making  the  vastness  of  the  honours  qnite  inteUt- 
gible.  It  is  an  instance  in  which  emotion  finds  safficient  reasons  for 
itself  in  itself*  His  assassination  was  a  gratuitously  awful  crime,  and, 
in  a  pnblic  sense,  signified  scarcely  anything  at  all  to  any  cause  or 
question.  But  England  could  not  have  sympathized  more  keenly  had 
he  been  the  representative  of  some  high  principle  in  the  fate  of  which 
she  herself  was  much  concerned.  So  far  from  this^  the  plain  truth 
is  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  issue  in  the  lamentable  affair 
which  has  the  slightest  bearing  on  her  interests.  For  no  one  can 
suppose  that  it  will  really  affect  our  Irish  Question.  Whatever  of 
fellow-feeling  with  America  England  has  displayed,  beyond  what  is  due 
to  being  touched  in  the  same  degree  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
witnessing  a  long-drawn  scene  of  domestic  woe,  is  not  intelligible  to 
herself  even,  save  on  the  score  of  being  spontaneous,  nncontrolled,  sheer 
sympathy  with  America's  own  emotional  agitation,  for  which  America 
had  private  and  more  telling  reasons. 

This  is  a  fact  of  much  significance  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world 
at  large,  for  it  is  an  instinctive  witnessing  to  the  radical  unity  of  the 
two  peoples.  Can  there  be  any  truer  sign  of  kinship  than  that  of  a 
common,  uncaleulated  sorrow  when  calamity  befalls  one  side?  Other 
nations  must  henceforth  lay  their  account  with  the  circumstance  of 
this  magnetic  relationship  between  the  Englisli-speaking  commu- 
nities on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic*  For  it  will,  unless  we 
arc  wholly  mistaken,  go  on  increasing  in  the  future.  At  least,  the 
question  which  we  now  wish  to  raise  is  this, — Ought  it  not  to  do  so? 
If  President  Garfield's  death,  by  means  of  the  Uashing  forth  of  emotion 
which  has  so  singularly  accorapanied  it,  can  but  lead  the  two  countries 
better  to  see  the  desirability  and  the  possibility  of  their  practical  one- 
ness, the  wicked  crime  of  his  premature  death  will  have  been  made  to 
subserve  a  high  and,  one  might  almost  say,  a  holy  use.  There  could 
not  he  a  nobler  international  memorial  than  this  for  a  good,  brave 
man,  who  fell  innocently  at  the  most  public  pott  of  duty  in  his  own 
community. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  dash  such  a  hope  by  cynically  uttering  soma 
stale  commonplace  about  sentiment  having  no  place  in  national  affairs. 
But  the  present  is  rather  a  moment  for  cynicism  being  silent,  in  place 
of  speaking  loudly.  The  astonishing  outburst  of  feeling  we  have  just 
Witnessed  shows  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  possibility  of  something  besides 
commonplace  in  the  world.  This  had,  indeed,  been  already  proved  A 
hundred  times  over,  and  especially  in  matters  between  our«clvc«  and 
America.  Again  and  again  have  we  suffered  in  days  gone  by  from  her 
emotional  mood  towards  us  being  a  wrong  one.  And  no  doubt  we  ha^ 
injured  ourselves  and  her  in  the  same  ^ay.     But  at  this  moment  i< 
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fortunately  liappens,  sad  as  h  the  event  giving  the  occasion  for  it,  that 

tlie  pulses  of  England  and  America  heat  precisely  at  the  same  rate — the 
hearts  of  the  countries  are  in  unison ;  and  is  it  a  very  wild  notion  that 
this  unanimity  may  possibly  favour  a  coiQcidence  of  intellectual  view,  if 
the  mental  appeal  can  be  made  Uickily  to  hit  the  right  lines  of  feeling  ? 
Rather  the  present  writer  firmly  believea  that  if  America  and  England 
are  ever  to  come  into  agreement  as  to  their  commercial  policy — whkvh 
after  all  is  what  decides  all  other  relations  between  peoples — it  will  be 
brought  about  in  great  degree  by  mntnal  feeling  breaking  down 
those  prejudices  on  the  American  side  which  have  shown  themselves 
rteel-proof  against  the  cxactest  reasoning.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Englishmen  persistently  aver  that  the  American  maxims  on  these 
matters  are  demonstrable  errors.  Well,  is  it  supposed  that  any  hope  we 
have  of  they  themselves  perceiving  and  admitting  this  lies  in  expecting  the 
American  intellect  by-and-by  to  become  a  little  smarter?  It  has  been 
proved  to  us,  in  quite  a  variety  of  ways  long  since,  that  Yankee  wits 
are  not  really  suffering  from  any  duiuess.  If  we  are  intellectually 
right  on  these  points  of  political  economy  and  the  Americans  intel- 
lectually wrong  as  to  them,  it  can  only  be  that  they  are  blinded 
by  prejudices.  No  syllogism  a  little  more  neatly  constructed  will 
cut  through  those  wilfully  retained  sophistries ;  sucli  scales  would 
not  be  knocked  off  the  eyes  by  literal  contact  with  new  statistics.  But, 
for  ourselves,  we  are  not  wholly  without  faith  that  tliey  may  in 
the  end  fall  in  another  manner. 

In  a  single  sentence  wc  can  explain  the  grounds  of  this  hope. 
What  America  lacks  is  not  politico-economic  information,  but  a  bolder 
and,  we  venture  to  say,  a  worthier  commercial  itlcaL  It  is  her 
imagination,  not  her  intellect,  that  needs  stirring.  Believing  this, 
nothing  in  the  world  is  further  from  our  intention  than  occupying 
space  here  with  Free  Trade  arguments.  It  is  a  heightening  of  courage 
which  America  wants,  prompting  her  to  realize  her  own  true  place 
and  purpose  in  the  <^'orM  ;  and  if  that  only  could  visit  her,  much  more 
than  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  would  be  decided  by  it.  If, 
however,  such  a  world-wide  emotional  phenomenon  as  that  she  has  ju%t 
beheld  arise  in  her  own  honour  is  not  a  ronsiug  stimulus  to  thiit 
higher-pitched  thinking,  there  is  indeed  but  little  hope  of  it  soon  coming. 
The  event  has  shown  that  so  commanding  is  America's  i>osition,  so 
immense  the  pressure  of  her  own  greatness  ou  other  nations,  that  a 
domestic  sorrow  happening  to  her  nnwitlingly  agitates  the  heart 
of  the  whole  world  ;  yet  all  the  while  she  is  trembling  behind  her  half- 
closed  ports,  waving  off  commerce,  deprecating  international  exchanges, 
and  praying  that  the  manufacturing  skill  of  other  peoples,  less  favourably 
placed  by  far  than  she  is,  may  not  overwhelm  her  with  speedy  ruin  by 
the  offer  of  their  products.  To  only  one  cargo  is  she  willing  to  give 
free,  untaxed  iuiportation — men,  whose  strength  and  skill,  acquired  in 
Other  lands,  she   can  instantly  turn    to   her  own  profit*      Her  custom- 
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houses  bristle  with  tariffs  against  ships  bearing  any  other  load, 
thoughtful  Americans   dispute    the    truthfulness  of  this  picture,  or 
they  satisfied  when  looking  on  it?     Our  hope  is  that  they  may  come 
feel  aiiythiug  but  proud  of  it,  and  that  the  sympathetic  bearing  to' 
them  of  other  countries,  which  we  are  here  commemorating  in  coimectioa 
witli  President  Garfield's  death,  may  tend  to  bring  about  a  change, 

The  easy  reply  may  be  expected  from  some  interested  party  iai 
the  States,  "  Oh,  we  know  what  all  tliis  means.  You  are  seiiiBfi 
the  occasion  to  push  the  English  nostrnm  of  Free  Trade."  It  really' 
is  not  80,  The  impression,  deepened  on  the  mind  of  the  present 
writer  on  every  fresh  occasion  of  his  standing  on  that  great  ctm- 
tinentj  is  yet  so  vivid  from  the  recent  visit  named  before^  tbc 
he  can  honestly  affirm  that  in  everything  said  above  he  was  think- 
ing more  of  Ameiica  than  of  England.  What  it  is  here  sought  to 
tirge  is  a  larger  view  than  that  which  would  be  bounded  within  i 
consideration  of  the  disadvantages  Great  Britain  undoubtedly  mifffln 
from  the  i>r€scnt  fiscal  policy  of  America,  although  a  reasonable  p&tnot- 
ism  would  fiiirly  warrant  that  narrower  argument.  But  the  key-note 
meant  to  be  sounded  io  this  paper  utterly  forbids  the  making  of  any 
ad  miser i cor dlam  appeal.  The  only  way  in  which  we  could  lieit 
reason  from  merely  English  grounds  won  hi  be  to  try  and  conrict  tbe 
States  of  shabbmesSj — \i  such  a  word  maybe  allowed — in  respect  of  our 
grievances.  Nnr  do  we  think  it  would  be  dilficult  to  do  that,  if  unly 
our  Transatlantic  brethren  were  in  the  right  emotional  mood  for  listen* 
ing.  We  claim  for  our  own  country  that  she,  a  small  island  in  tlic«e 
corners  of  the  seas,  has  really  adopted  the  cosmopolitan  ideal  of  univerMJ 
interconrsc  and  free  exchange,  the  propagation  of  which  fitly  should 
devolve  as  a  first  duty  upon  the  gigantic  mistress  of  the  New  Worii 
It  is  this  old  community,  the  sniallncss  of  wljich  serves  our  big  relative  «i 
matter  for  joke,  which  had  tlic  hardihood  more  than  a  generation  sifiCO 
to  adopt  a  system  of  con^racrcial  doctrine  which  alone  fits  in  with  making 
the  best  of  the  wide  world  fur  the  common  good  of  all  in  it,  though 
to  carry  the  maxims  out  it  had  to  match  its  industrial  skdl  agiuust 
every  comer.  Only  by  practice  of  these  English  principles  can  the, 
earth  be  peopled,  diifering  races  be  made  known  to  one  another,  th^j 
products  of  all  climes  be  Lnjuycd,  and  a  guarantee  of  univfrsal  peace 
among  mankind  be  finally,  if  slowly  won.  This  is  the  world- bettering 
task  at  which  England  has  laboured  for  more  than  t!iree  decades,  mi 
is  still  labouring  ;  and  America  lets  her  Jabour»  she  herself  really  adopt- 
ing the  petty  rSie  which  this  island  might  have  had  some  exca&e  fSM* 
accepting.  Surely  America  will  some  day  see  for  herself  how  humiliating 
it  is  for  that  quarter  of  the  world  which  is  plainly  meant  by  Xature  tu 
dominate  the  others,  to  thus  wrap  itseif  up  in  a  timorous  trading  isolatioiij 
warning  off  all  bringeis  of  goods  which  human  hands  have  made  else* 
wlicre,  lest  the  fingers  of  the  millions  in  her  own  wide- reaching  realm* 
sbonhl  not  equal  them.  Is  it  quite  worthy  of  big  America  to  show  tJii* 
fear  oi  little  England's  industrial  competition,  meantime  sending  us  not 
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only  wheat  by  millions  of  bushels^  pork  by  the  ship-load,  and  other 
things  iti  cor  res  ponding  qiiao  titles,  down  even  to  inachine-made  Jiorse- 
shoe  nails  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  tons  ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  as  a 
charm  on  her  own  part  against  her  fright  becoming  a  panic.  This 
shall  be  considered  '^  ^ciiteuess,"  if  our  big  and  timorous  cousins  so 
wish,  and  we  will  be  sympathetic  with  them  over  it,  for  are  we  not  in 
the  present  article  avowedly  relying  on  the  logic  of  emotion  ?  But. 
from  our  side,  the  sympathy  could  not  be  regarded  as  very  hopeful , 
unless  a  little  embarrassment  went  along  with  it  in  their  case. 

If  we  were  reasoning  the  matter  seriously,  however,  on  any  formal 
pnnciplesj  there  is  one  further  consideration  whicli  could  not  be  omitted. 
It  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  case  that  England  is  left  solitary  by 
America  to  fight  single-handed  for  tliat  modern  ideal  of  the  world,  which 
alone,  as  we  believe^  fits  in  with  the  use  of  steam  and  electricityj  and 
every  other  scientific  aid  to  the  general  intercommuuiciitiou  of  man* 
kind.  But,  in  addition,  our  small  community,  Avhenever  tr>nng  its 
hardest  in  pushing  on  this  mission  of  leading  the  common  progress^ 
increasingly  finds  itself  hindered  by  America  in  ways  slvc  does  not 
intend.  It  is  she  who  is  for  ever  being  Haunted  in  our  face  as  a 
decisive  instance  in  favour  of  isolation  and  cxchisiveuess*  France,  in  tlie 
present  rather  petty  hagglings  she  insists  on  over  a  new  Commercial 
Treaty,  quotes  American  protectionist  prosperity  to  us  with  an  air  of 
controversial  triumph.  So  again,  in  Germany,  Prince  Bismarck,  when 
urging  Protection  in  furtherance  of  social  doctrines  which  Americans 
no  more  than  Englishmen  think  progressive  or  pointing  to  real  liberty, 
crosses  the  Atlantic  for  his  great  monopoly  example.  It  is  the  same 
wherever  England  turns, — in  the  case  of  her  own  Colonies  even, — she 
finds  America,  and  always  America, obstructively  in  her  path  of  arguraenUI 
It  is  assumed  that  everything  is  finally  settled  when  American  pros-l 
perity  is  quoted  to  us  ;  and  the  present  writer  can  state  from  his  own 
experience  that  the  one  infallible  resource  of  the  controversialist  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  to  unfold  the  brightly  coloured  panorama 
of  Americans  well-being.  "  See  how  everything  is  fiourishitig  !  What 
more  would  you  have  ?"  So  he  says,  just  as  the  Frenchman  twelve  years 
ago  proudly  said,  "Look  how  France  is  flourishing  under  the  Empire;  why 
should  we  seek  for  any  change  ?**  But  change  came,  and  France^  instead 
of  sinking  in  the  crash  of  the  effete  re^iwe,  rose  in  the  simple  majesty  of 
her  own  industry,  and  showed  that  she  was  prosperous,  not  because  of  the 
Empire  but  in  spite  of  it.  No  such  ^nolcnt  test  can  come  in  the  case 
of  America,  but  we  are  equally  persuaded  that  there  is  no  more  real 
connection  between  her  prosperity  and  Protection  than  there  was  between 
French  wealth  and  the  Empire.  America  owes  her  greatness  to  far 
other  causes  than  her  prohibitory  tariffs.  Indeed,  when  one  thinks 
of  the  vast  resources  which  have  come  to  America  as  sheer  gifts  from 
Nature — ^her  boundless  virgin  soil,  her  untrodden  forests,  her  inex- 
liaustible  mineral  stores^  her  climates  favouring  every  fruit  and  crop^ 
her  teeming  seas — when  one  thinks  of  these,  it  is  scarcely  possible  foil 
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him   to  hear  with  patience  all  these  advantages  ignored,  and  prosperiM 
attributed  to  the  mere  barriDg-  out  of  the  skilled  handiwork  of  otlieq 
nations.    In  the  unfairest  way — in  a  way  which  Englishmen  need  not  lieiiJ 
tate  to  admit  is  often  most  keenly  irritating — the  large  part  of  Americaw 
wcll-beiog    which    is    owing  to  the    unique  causes   named,  is  jumbled] 
up  confusingly  with  other  causes — all  being  set  down  as  proof  dear  aott 
positive  against  English  views.    Some  silly  people  among  ourselves  even,! 
though  luckily  they  are  too  few  to  need  ranch  dwelling  on,  hare  biiJ 
their  intellects  obfuscated  in  the  same  way.    Surveying  the  whole  sceacj 
it  may,  in  fact^  be  soberly  and  sadly  said  that  the  politico- economical' 
doctrines  of  universal  inter-relation   and   co-operation  among  mankind, 
which  our  chief  thinkers  have   made  it   the  great  task  of  England  lo 
spread,   would  at    this  hour  be  further  advanced  throughout  the  world 
if  America  were  blotted  out. 

This  charge  of  hindering  the  world*s  progress  will  not  be  palatable  ta 
American  ears,  but  is  it  not  the  plainest^  most  easily  demonstrable 
I  troth  ?  The  American  gospel  of  industrial  isolation,  what  beariDg  has 
I  it,  or  can  it  have,  possibly  upon  the  world  at  large  and  general  progrett? 
Such  a  gospel  is  for  America  only.  According  to  her  own  doctrine,  taken 
atrictly,  the  world  beyond  her  own  limits  should  be  non-existent;  and 
in  that  case^  doleful  for  her  to  think  of,  there  would  be  no  outride 
markets  to  which  she  could  j^hip  her  superfluous  products.  We  nod 
J  not  labour  the  point  further.  Taking  the  ease  at  its  lowest  and  nar- 
\  rowest,  it  is  an  actual  fact  that,  as  things  stand,  American  proepcritf 
has  furnished  a  sophism  which  perplexes  and  darkens  the  whole  Free 
Trade  reasoning  which  England  is  irrevocably  pledged  to  put  forwaJtl 
as  her  own  ;  and  it  is,  also,  a  further  fact  that  in  her  commercial 
arrangements  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  England  inevitably  finds  bcr 
treaties  with  them  made  the  harder  and  the  worse  from  their  being  able 
to  quote  America  against  us.  Only  let  it  be  imagined  that  our  gigantic 
relative  had  had,  as  we  from  our  point  of  view  are  forced  to  call  it,  the 
courage  to  adopt  Free  Trade,  how  different  the  case  would  stand  at  this 
day  ?  No  shred  of  rhetoric  evcu,  not  to  speak  of  reason,  would  have 
remained  for  use  by  statesmen  ^vho  are  afraid  of  progress,  or  by  inoocD* 
petent  manufacturers  and  traders  who  shake  in  their  shoes  at  the 
thought  of  open  competition.  What  we  earlier  spoke  of  as  the  modem 
ideal  for  a  world  in  which  mechanical  science  is  to  play  her  part,  would 
by  this  time  have  decisively  overcome  the  old,  pre-scientific  ideal,  and 
rulers  everywhere  would  have  found  themselves  perforce  committed,  by 
the  mere  activity  and  example  of  the  two  great  English- speaking  peoples, 
to  the  freest  intercommunication  and  widest  exchange  of  products. 

Is  it  never  to  be  looked  for  that  this  picture  will  fire  the  imagina* 
tion  of  America,  and  nobly  touch  her  with  an  ambition  equal  to 
her  destinies  ?  Why,  if  it  does  not  happen,  those  destinies  themselves 
can  only  be  haltingly  reached,  if  they  can  be  attained  at  all.  But  vc 
set  out  in  these  remarks  with  being  hopeful,  and  we  shall  venture  to 
main  tain  that  strain,  for  wc  ag^iiii  \e1[)eBtloux^l«^\^l^i^i^^w/\i^^cl^^\s^c^s 
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accord  just  now  so  signally  shown  between  the  two  peoples  continues^ 
and  increases,  the  needed  intellectual  rectification  is  sure  to  come  J 
Sheer  sympathy  must  in  the  end  cure  all,  and  put  everything  righti 
between  America  and  us.  A  practical^  actual,  living  confedejation  or 
all  the  communities  using  our  speech  is  the  ardent  dream  of  e^^ery 
public  and  private  man  in  whose  veins  flows  one  drop  of  the  true  mother 
blood,  and  it  is  fated  to  be  realized,  for  there  are  indications  of  its  being 
intended  in  the  very  frame  of  things.  But  such  a  union  evidently  is 
too  big  a  thing  to  be  manufactureo ;  it  must  grow.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  can  really  be  helped  forward  is  by  our  multiplying  inter- 
communication between  the  countries^  and  increasing  their  points 
of  contact.  Do  this,  and  all  else  will  iu  time  follow.  Writing  in 
English  pages  it  is  on  Englishmen  that  we  ought  specially  to  urge 
this;  for  not  a  few  of  them  need  emotionally  rectifying  towards 
America  no  less  than  Americans  towards  England*  It  is  not  wholly  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  tliat  we  are  looking  for  advantage  from 
the  recent  outburst  of  feeling.  The  generous  response  of  the  American 
heart  ought  to  tell  here.  Our  own  exiicrience  prompts  us  to  say  to 
every  Englwhman  who  can  find  or  make  the  opportunity, — Visit  the 
United  States,  llcciprocated  intercourse  is  the  only  practical  sugges- 
tion which  the  case  in  its  present  stage  admits  of,  and  the  only  one  it 
needs.  For  what  obstacle  is  there  now  left  to  unity  of  feeling  between  \ 
ihe  two  peoples?  Canada  once  was  a  possible  source  of  trouble, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  she  has  now  finally  ceased  to  be  so, 
\Vc  ourselves  spoke  on  the  spot  with  scores  of  Canadians  and 
Americans,  and  wc  feel  sure  that  the  '*  Canadian  Question/'  as  it  used 
to  be  styled,  has  no  longer  a  spark  of  danger  in  it.  True,  it  is  not 
settled,  but  the  mode  of  its  settlement  is.  Everything  that  we  heard 
.  and  saw  confirms  the  reasonings  which  have  been  put  forward  in  these 
pages  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  other  writers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  present  kind  of  connection  between  Canada  and  this  country  is 
artificial,  and  must  somewhere  and  some  time  be  expected  to  fail  in 
keepiog  the  Dominion  from  swinging  by  natural  tendency  more  or 
less  into  another  adjustment  of  economico-political  relation.  No  artful- 
ness  of  tariffs  can  in  the  end  fight  successfully  against  geography, 
climate,  and  the  social  magnetism  of  an  astonishingly  prosperous 
neighbour  living  on  the  other  side  of  a  paper  line,  that,  but  for  the 
custom-houses  built  near  it,  has  only  geometrical  breadth.  But  all 
this  it  is  now  absolutely  assured  will  be  left  by  America  to  settle  itself 
just  when  and  how  the  mere  gravitation  of  circumstances  may  determine. 
In  the  meantime,  what  need  is  there  for  anybody  to  trouble  in  the 
matter  ? — indeed,  who  is  doing  so  ?  America  certainly  is  not;  Canada 
herself  is  not;  and,  if  only  the  English-speaking  communities  were  at 
one  morally  and  sympathetically,  then  wc  venture  to  ask,  without  any 
fear  of  our  patriotism  being  questioned,  would  it  be  a  sufficient  reason 
why  all  Englishmen  should  plunge  themselves  into  grief  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  Canadian  Viceroy  ?     For  tliat  would  be  the  only  real   change 
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in  the  situation^  if  America  ever  adopts  English  pulitical  ecooomy,  u 
every  true  political  ccoiiomist  on  our  sitlc  the  water  is  bound  to  htXitJt 
she  in  the  end  will  do,  unless  emotional  moods  never  rightly  rectify 
themselves.  At  any  rate^  it  is  a  case  in  which  we  could  not  help  oiirselT« 
if  we  wished  the  hardest  and  tried  the  mostj  and  the  only  way  of  makmf 
the  best  of  the  event,  if  it  comes,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  accord  of  feeling 
between  Etiglaud  and  America  which  this  article  seeks*  to  promote.  Amonf 
all  who  speak  our  tongue  geographical  demarcations  ought  to  subserve  only 
the  uses  of  historical  picturesqueness.  It  should  be  for  us  together  t& 
supersede  the  ancient  systems  under  which  goods  must  halt  on  buni- 
cading  frontiers,  bales  and  packages  certifying  their  nationality,  and 
paying  tax,  before  their  contents  can  be  worn  or  eateu.  England  his 
now  long  been  trying  to  abolish  this  suspicion  and  distrust  of  nations r 
and^  as  we  have  said,  America  only  hinders  her  in  it. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  within  our  intention  to  do  auything  like  pread 
to  Americans,  but  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  must  be  maajr 
reflective  minds  among  them  now  asking  themselves  haw  it  is  that 
party  feeling  there  can  show  the  exacerbation  which  could  alone  make 
this  recent  assassination  possiblcj  even  with  so  reckless  aud  miserable  & 
criminal  as  Guiteau  ?  Here  iii  England  the  fanaticism  of  pohtical 
partisanship  is  daily  cooling;  in  America,  which  should  be  of  all  laud* 
the  one  where  politics  should  least  embitter  private  citizens,  the  fire  of 
party  vi&.ibly  grows  hotter.  Is  there  no  explanation  of  this  puide? 
There  isj  indeed  ;  and  it  may  be  given  in  a  single  phrase — the  $poUi  J 
system  I  It  ought,  for  the  bulk  of  Americans,  to  be  no  small  recom- 
mendation of  an  economic  change,  that  it  would  thin  her  ratjks  of 
place-seekers,  aud  diminish  the  possibility  of  misappropriation  of  tb 
public  money. 

But  we  have  no  warrant  to  be  hortatory,  and  we  pursue  that  Une  of 
appeal  no  further.    Turning  to  speak  one  last  word  on  tlie  sad  event  which 
has  prompted  this  paper,  it  is  not  the  miserable  crime  of  the  wretclicd 
assassin  which  will  ensure  General  Garfieldthe  coutinuanceof  hisstraagcly 
won   fame  \    fortunately  for  himself  and  for  mankind^  a  gi^at  emotion, 
electrically  spreading  across  the  aea,  and  uniting  America  and  England iii 
an  instant  flai^h,  has  taken  up  that  poor  event  iiito  its  light,  hiding  all  tbo 
pettiness  ot  it^  and  making  the  sufferer  remembered,  not  for  the  accid^*^^ 
of  his  ending,  but  for  the  grief  with  which  he    was  mourned.      But  ^^ 
would  prove  a  still  worthier  honour  done  to  President  Garfield's  merao^ 
if  his  death  should,  by  softening  the  hearts  of  all  the  Engliah-speaki: 
peoples,    favour    their   welding   hereafter    into   one,   and   thus   ha{ipi 
determine  the  fate  of  mankind   the  earlier  towards  peace  aud  progi 
Let  thoughtful  men  on   both  sides   of  the   Atlantic   indulge  the  h( 
since  that  may  help  to  realize  it. 

The  Ed  I  tor. 
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AFTER  tlic  union  of  America  and  England  at  the  grave  of  Garfield, 
when  the  two  nations^  to  nse  the  fine  words  of  Mr,  Dudley  Field,* 
had  been  together  walking  with  the  choicest  of  American  chiefs  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  dcathj  the  Centenary  of  York  town  came 
in  with  a  bad  grace.  It  was  a  spectre  of  the  ancient  night  of  enmity 
overtaken  by  the  sunlight  of  a  complete  reconciliation.  The  Centenaries 
of  Lexington,  Bunker's  Hill^  Saratoga^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  military 
series^  in  addition  to  the  political  Centenary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, had  been  celebrated  before  GarfiekPs  death ;  and  even  on 
those  occasions  the  feelingj  so  far  as  it  was  warlike,  had  an  air  of 
laborious  resuscitation.  The  Centenary  of  Independence  was  divested 
of  any  possible  significance,  as  a  display  of  obsolete  hostility,  by  the 
formal  participation  of  Great  Britain.  It  became  a  birthday  festival  of 
Uie  American  Republic,  to  which  her  English  kinsmen  had  been  bidden. 
Then  we  saw  more  plainly  than  ever  that  the  war  of  the  American 
llevolutioa  had  not  been  really  a  conflict  between  the  two  nations,  but 
between  two  parties,  each  of  which  had  its  adherents  in  the  mother 
country  as  well  as  in  the  colonies^  and  that  the  net  result  had  been, 
not  a  victory  of  the  United  States  over  England^  but  of  constitutional 
principle  and  progress  over  personal  government  and  reaction. 

On  comparing  the  three  great  revolutions  which  preceded  that  of 
France — the  Dutch^  the  English,  and  the  American — we  find  that  they 
are  closely  connected  with  each  other  as  scenes  of  one  great  drama. 
But  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  battle,  the  conflicting  forces  present 
themselves  under  different  aspectSj  and  in  different  combinations.  Those 
forces  are  religious,  intellectual^  and  political:  as  embodied  in  history — 
the    Reformation,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Revolution.      In   the  case 
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of  the  Dutchj  the  Reformation  predominated :  with  it  went  victory : 
Protestant  Holland  achieved  her  freedom^  while  Flanders,  which  had 
remained  Catholic^  thongh  it  took  part  with  Holland  in  the  politicil 
insurrectionj  fell  back  under  the  yoke  of  Spain,  The  political  straggle 
was  against  foreign  domi nation j  whichj  however^  would  not  have  been 
resistedj  had  it  not  been  for  the  religious  tyranny,  Tlie  domestic  insti- 
tntions  of  Holland  reraainedj  after  the  Kevolution^  in  all  essential  respects, 
what  they  had  been  made  before  it  by  the  free  spirit  of  a  strong  Teutoaic 
racGj  and  the  democratic  energj^  of  great  commercial  cities.  In  tlic 
English  movement,  again,  though  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  the  Renaissance  was  identified  with  both  of  them 
in  the  persons  of  Milton  and  other  intellectual  leaders^  the  religious 
element  was  the  strongest.  It  was  so,  at  least,  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  movement,  which  was  incomparably  the  most  important,  though  the 
title,  Revolution,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  compromise,  more  glorious 
in  name  than  in  reality,  of  1688.  It  won  Marston  and  Naseby ;  it  pro- 
duced Cromwell,  who  unquestionably  took  arms,  not  in  the  cause  of 
republicanism,  for  in  fact  he  was  hardly  a  republican,  but  in  that  of 
evangelical  religion.  After  CromwelFs  death,  the  religious  cause  having 
been  wrecked  for  the  time  by  its  errors^  the  political  element  got  the 
upper  hand,  Puritanism  being  thenceforth  represented  only  by  political 
Nonconformity ;  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  struggle  vras  the  establish- 
ment of  parliamentary  government.  In  this  case  tlic  political  tyranof, 
against  which  the  nation  rose,  was  domestic,  and  the  result  was  a  gnat 
and  critical  change  of  domestic  institutions,  supreme  power  bdog  defi- 
nitely transferred  from  the  Crown  to  Parliaraeot. 

In  Old  Engluud  the  rchgious  cause  was  wmckcd,  and  the  heads  of 
its  illustrious  chiefs  were  set  to  rot  on  Temple  Bar.     In  New  Enghnd 
it  found,  not  only  au  asylum,  but  a  sphere  for  the  foundation  of  its 
polity,  both  civil  and  religious,  far  better  than  the  country  encumbered 
ivith  the   ruins  of  feudalism,  and  filled  in  its  less  civilized  partawitli 
ignorant  peasants,  the  hereditary  liegemen  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  ^^ 
elerisy,  which  the  Puritan  refugees  had  left  behind.     A  courteous  offer 
made   by  aristocracy,  in  the   person  of  some  Puritan  noblcmeni  to 
transfer  itself  to  the  New  World,  on  condition  of  being  duly  acknow- 
ledged  and  installed  in  its  proper  privileges,  w^as  not  less  courtcf)«»'y 
declined  !)y  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts;  and  the  Anglican  Churckt 
the  chief  support  of  the  monarch y,  with  which  its  own  life  was  bouwo 
up»    was    excluded    with    a    strict    vigilance    which    has    been   styW 
by  Anglicans  persecution;   as  though  the    exiles,   who   had    sacrifice* 
everything,  and  braved  the  horrors  of  the  wilderness   for   the  sake  ^^ 
their  faith  and  their  liberty,  were  bound  to  admit  to  the  home,  wbic'^ 
their  own  hands  had  made,  ecclesiastical  emissaries  who  would  at  ofl<* 
have   become   active  conspirators,  at    once   religious  and    political,  "* 
favour  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts.     A  man  might  as  well  be  calW 
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upon  ia  the  name  of  religious  liberty  to  open  lik  house  to  a 
cobra.  What  no  genius,  not  cveu  that  of  an  assembly  of  Crorawells> 
coiild  have  done  iu  the  England,  much  less  iu  the  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  those  days,  was  done  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  New  World. 
The  critical  transition  from  feudalism  to  modem  society  was  thus 
triumphautly  effected,  the  principal  relic  retained  of  the  grave-clothes 
f  the  past  being  a  religious  intolerance,  very  far  less  intense  than  the 
intolerance  of  Torqucraada  or  even  of  Laudj  surely  destined,  iu  the  end, 
to  melt  away  before  the  public  education  instituted  by  Puritanism  itself, 
and  in  the  beginning  perhaps  hardly  separable  from  the  heroic  enthu- 
siasm which  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  Stuarts  and,  preferring 
the  direst  exile  to  apostacy,  had  firmly  planted  the  Puritan  Common- 
wealth  in  the  niggard  soil  and  wintry  climate  of  New  England. 
Historical  precisians  arc  always  reminding  us  that  the  original  founders 
of  the  Colony  were  not  Puritans  proper,  but  Cougregationalists.  The 
statement  is  true,  but  the  fact  is  uuimportantj  since  the  organizing 
forces  which  impressed  their  character  on  the  general  result  were 
clearly  identical  with  those  which  gave  birth  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
England.  To  the  Britisli  Revolution  of  1688,  though  canonized  by 
Constitutionalism  and  idolized  by  Eurke,  no  importance  attaches 
comparable  to  that  which  attaches  to  the  sncccss  of  the  Puritan  colony. 
The  American  licpublic  does  great  io justice  to  her  own  antiquity,  she 
docks  her  annals  of  a  century  and  a  half  full  of  most  fruitful  and 
memorable  effort,  she  gratuitously  stampii  herself  an  upstart,  when  she 
dates  her  life  from  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  instead  of  dating  it 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower,  The  Revolution  was  the  vindication, 
not  the  commencement  of  national  existence.  Washington  was  the 
preserver  of  the  Commonwealth^  but  Cromwell,  as  the  chief  of  Puritan 
statesmen,  might  with  more  reason  be  regarded  as  its  founder.  The 
statue  of  the  Protector,  which  cannot  he  received  at  Wcatminstcr,  where 
it  would  break  the  constitutional  harmony,  and  dwarf  the  kings,  might 
find  an  appropriate  site  at  Washington.  Placed  there,  with  Milton^s 
lines  for  an  inscription,  it  would  symbolize  in  a  noble  form  the  birtli  of 
the  social  principles  which  arc  now  those  of  the  New  World. 

In  licLng  a  struggle  against  an  external  yoke,  and  in  leaving  the 
groundwork  of  domestic  institutions  unchanged,  the  American  Revolution 
resembled  the  Dutch.  It  differed  from  the  Dutch  and  resembled  that 
of  1688  in  England  in  being  almost  exclusively  political,  though  the 
State  Church  of  Eughmd  W4is  no  doubt  preparing  to  extend  itself,  in 
connection  with  the  cncroachmcats  of  the  Crown,  at  the  expense  of 
Colonial  freedom,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  in  the  colonial 
ranks  a  powerful  body  of  Presbyterians  from  Ireland,  which  had  been 
driven  into  exile  by  Episcopal  tyranny,  and  fought  against  the  bisliops 
as  well  as  against  tJie  kiug.  In  the  case  of  America  the  yoke  to  be 
broken  was  that  of  tlie  Mother  Country  or  rather  of  its  king^  whereas  in 
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the  case  of  the  Dutch  it  was  that  of  an  alien  despot,  a  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  cause  of  George  had  a  larger  party  of  adherents 
in  America  than  that  of  Philip  had  in  the  Low  Countries. 

It  now  and  then  transpires  that  one  of  our  Colonial  Governors 
has  a  faith  so  firm  in  the  perfect  excellence  of  the  system  which  he 
administers,  as  to  believe  that^  but  for  untoward  accidents,  he  or  one 
of  his  official  brethren  might  now  be  ruling  with  beneficent  sway  the 
fifty  millions  of  the  United  States,  receiving  the  incense  of  their  loyal 
addresses,  and  preserving  them  from  the  evils  of  unbridled  democracy. 
But,  beyond  the  circle  of  that  very  special  class,  hardly  a  man  would 
now  be  found  to  doubt  that  the  separation  was  inevitable.  Few,  per- 
haps, are  aware  that  it  had  been  practically  ratified  by  Cromwell,  who 
left  the  Colonies  entirely  to  themselves,  treating  them  eimply  as  kindred 
communities  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  England,  while  he  firmly  welded 
together,  by  a  legislative  union,  the  three  commonwealths  of  the 
British  Islands.  His  policy  was  reversed  in  both  its  aspects  by  the 
Restoration,  which  desired  at  once  to  put  its  prior  despotisms  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  out  of  the  controlling  jurisdiction  even  of  a 
'Cavalier  Parliament  and  to  stretch  the  arm  of  reaction  to  the  Puritan 
and  Republican  settlement  in  New  England.  Curiously  enough,  the 
RestoratioD  policy,  though  not  historically  identified  cither  with  the 
strength  or  glory  of  England,  is  virtually  embraced  by  the  high-flying 
Imperialists  of  the  present  day,  who,  in  their  scheme  of  Imperial 
Federation,  propose^  while  they  withdraw  self-government  from  the 
Colonies^  to  dissolve  the  union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Empire  to  its  Federal  elements.  With  t!ie  Restoration,  and 
its  attempts  to  extend  Stuart  Monarchy  and  Anglican  Episcopacy  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  commenced  a  series  of  intermittent  and  fitful 
conflicts  between  centralizing  Imperialism  and  Colonial  self-government, 
of  which  the  American  Revolution  was  merely  the  culmination  and  the 
close*  In  the  name  of  liberty,  the  House  of  Hanover  had  taken  the 
throne  of  the  House  of  Stuart:  but  once  firmly  seated,  and  rid  of  the 
last  Pretender,  it  bethought  itself  that  its  trade  was  kingship,  and 
furtively  renewedj  by  the  hand  of  George  III.,  the  Stuart  attempt  to 
establish  personal  government.  Tlie  first  Stuart  had  apparently  quelled 
resistance  in  England,  and  was  on  the  high  road  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  designs,  when  he  encountered  a  fatal  resistance,  stirred  up  by  Laud's 
precipitate  violence,  in  Scotland.  A  service  like  that  rendered  to 
English  liberty  by  Scotch  independence,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.»  was 
rendered  to  it  by  the  American  Colonies,  in  the  time  of  George  III. 
Evidently^  the  Whigs  felt  that  the  Colonists  had  come  to  their  rescue,  and 
they  received  the  tidings  of  Saratoga  and  York  town,  with  feelings  akin 
to  those  with  which  Pym  and  Hampden  had  received  the  tidings  of 
CharWs  discomfitures  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Scotch,  With  a 
Parliament  so  corrupt,  so  separated  from  the  natiou,  resting  on  so 
narrow  and  weak  a  basis  as  that  of  England  in  those  days,  who  can  say 
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how  far  George  III.  might  have  gone  had  he  not  been  confronted  bjr 
the  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  Chatham  had  hved  and  ruled  he  might  have 
made  peace  and  preserved  the  connection.  Undoubtedly  his  name  was 
great,  and  his  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Colonists  most  powerful. 
But  what  was  Chatham^s  remedy  ?  Kenuneiation  of  the  taxing  power, 
on  a  ground  of  distinction  really  fantastic,  while  the  commercial  tyranny 
was  to  be  retained  in  its  full  force.  To  the  retention  of  the  commercial 
tyranny  he  committed  himself  in  the  most  decided  terms.  Though  the 
Colonies  were  to  be  allowed  to  tax  themselves,  they  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  manufacture  a  nail  for  a  horseshoe  without  the  permission 
of  the  Imperial  country.  But  the  commercial  tyranny  was  the 
cause :  the  taxation  was  only  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel,  A  trifling 
atamp-duty  or  duty  on  tea  would  not  have  called  to  arras  a  community 
of  traders  living  in  comfort  and  disposed  to  peace.  Of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  in  Boston,  many  were  connected  with  the  contraband 
trade.  A  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  that  imposing  the  tax  on  tea, 
however  unconditional,  however  graced  with  the  manner  of  Chatham, 
would  only  have  left  the  way  open  to  a  deeper  and  more  hopeless  dis- 
agreement. To  the  restrictions  on  colonial  trade  and  manufactures 
Englanfl  clung  with  deplorable  teuacity,  and  when  we  arraign  monarchical 
reaction  for  having  brought  about  the  rupture,  we  must  remember  that 
the  blame  ought  to  be  shared  by  mercantile  greed  and  its  colonial 
system.  Burke  tells  us  that  the  Tory  squires  and  rectors  ardently 
supported  the  war*  It  was  their  nature  to  do  so  ;  but  so  also  did  some 
who,  though  neither  squires  nor  rectors,  and  perhaps  Liberals  in  certain 
respects,  wished  to  keep  the  colonies  in  commercial  subordination.  By 
the  same  policy  of  narrow  commercial  selfishness,  maintained  with  the 
same  blind  iujustice,  the  connection  with  Ireland  as  well  as  that  with 
the  Amerii^'an  Colonies  was  placed  in  jeopardy,  indeed  was  virtually  lost 
for  a  season.  Behind  the  fiscal  and  the  commercial  question,  however, 
lay  the  still  deeper  question  of  self-government,  which  was  perpetually 
being  raised  by  the  attempts  of  royal  governors  to  make  themselves  and 
their  administration  independent  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  and  de- 
pendent only  on  the  Crown,  One  of  these  disputes  could  hardly  have 
failed  in  time,  and  within  no  long  time,  to  come  to  a  fatal  head*  It  is 
true  that  loyalty  to  the  connection  was  almost  universally  professed,  and 
that  it  continued  to  be  professed  by  Washington  himself  among  others, 
even  after  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel.  But  anyone  who  has 
lived  in  a  colony  knows  the  influence  of  conventional  opinion.  It  was 
hardly  possible  that  the  thoughts  of  those  who  were  writhing  under  the 
oppression  of  the  commercial  system  should  not  sometimes  have  been 
l©i  onward  to  the  political  system  by  which  it  was  sustained.  Paine's 
pamphlet  calliog  on  the  American  people  to  declare  for  independence 
was  ably  written  as  well  as  happily  timed ;  yet  it  would  acarcciy  have 
produced  such  a  harvest  of  sudden  converts  if  the  soil  had  not  been 
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prepared  for  the  seed.  Pamphlets  not  less  ahle  have  often  fallen  dead 
for  want  of  a  similar  predisposition.  Among  the  forces  which 
impelled  towards  a  rupture  is  to  be  numbered  a  certain  amount  of 
revolutionary  sentiment  imbibed  from  French  writers  by  speculative 
iuLnd& — certainly  by  that  of  Jefferson,  perhaps  by  that  of  Franklin, 
This  element  gained  force  in  the  struggle  from  the  general  excitement  of 
revolutionary  feeling  as  well  as  from  the  French  alliance  and  the  pre- 
sence of  Lafayette.  GroAiriug  into  a  practical  love  of  France,  even  of 
the  France  of  Bobespierre,  even  of  the  France  of  the  Directory,  even  of 
the  France  of  Bonaparte,  it  impelled  the  United  States  into  the  war  of 
1812.  When  the  struggle  had  begnn  there  was  added  to  the  elements 
of  rebellion  the  tierce  and  intractable  pride  of  the  Southern  slave-owner, 
whose  impatience  of  control,  as  Bnrke  acntely  discerned,  was  closely 
related  to  his  love  of  mastery  over  his  slave,  and  Mho  was  destined  one 
day  to  show  his  temperament  in  a  dilfereDt  cause. 

The  American  Revolution  was  the  sequel  of  the  Englisbj  as  the 
Greorgian  tyranny  was  a  faint  renewal  of  that  of  the  Stuarts,  But  the 
grandeur  of  the  second  act  of  the  drama  could  not  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  first.  In  the  first,  the  issue  was  much  broader ;  the  struggle  was 
between  the  Reformation  combined  with  the  Revolution  on  one  side,  and 
all  the  powers  of  lleaction  on  the  other.  In  the  second,  the  canse  was 
almost  exclusively  political :  the  ostensible  cause  was  less  than  political, 
it  was  fiscal ;  and  not  only  material,  bnt  somewhat  technical  in  its 
character ;  in  itself  it  would  have  been  rather  a  poor  issue  on  which  to 
wreck  an  Empire,  An  issue  of  first-rate  magnitude  lay  beneath,  but  it 
was  not  plainly  seen.  Of  the  first  act  the  scene  was  Europe — that  is, 
the  civilized  world — whose  destinies  hung  on  the  event,  for,  hud  English 
Protestantism  fallen,  Dutch  and  German  Protestantism  would  scarcely 
have  survived.  Puritan  enthusiasm,  Renaissance  culture  and  specula- 
tion, a  political  grandeur  derived  partly  from  Greece  and  Rome,  practical 
energy  and  enterprise  freshly  inherited  from  the  heroes  of  the  Klixa- 
bethan  era,  combined  in  the  case  of  the  leaders  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  produce  a  group  of  figures  altogether  unrivalled  in  history. 
In  the  case  of  the  American  revolutionists  these  conditions  were  wanting; 
they  were  wanting  both  among  the  traders  of  the  North  and  the  planters 
of  the  South,  though  the  husbandmen  of  New  England  were  the 
material  out  of  which  the  Ironsides  had  been  made.  In  the  work  of 
Mr,  H.  Cabut  Lodge,  on  the  **  English  Colonies  in  America,*'  we  have 
a  very  vivid  and  interesting  picture  of  Colonial  Society  before  the 
Revolution.  There  was  evidently  much  solid  worth,  much  intelligence, 
much  civic  virtue,  much  commercial  enterprise  and  energy,  but  the 
element  on  the  whole  was  not  one  out  of  which  heroic  forms  could  be 
expected  to  arise.  Puritanism  had  subsided  into  something  rather  lame 
and  mercantile.  Eating,  drinking,  and  dress  occupied  fully  their  duo 
^pace  in  life*  Dependency  had  not  failed  to  produce  its  usual  effect  on 
public  and  private  character.     There  was  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
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mean    social    pride    and    to    social  distinctions   of   an    artificial   kind, 
piUready  we  discern  the  prototypes  of  those  most  respectable  citizeus  of 
Boston^  who    wanted   to  hang   Lloyd   Garrison    for   preaching   against 
kl&very.     All  this  told,  when  the  stress  of  real  war  camCj  in  decline 
K>f  enthusiasm,  want  of  loyalty  to  the  common  canse,  unwillin guess  to 
near   the    common  burdens^    backslidiugs   which  at   last   brought  the 
■cause  to    the    brink  of   ruin.      The    greatest    man  was  a  SouthcancTj 
plot    one    whose    priucipies     had    in     any    degree    bccu    formed    by 
Mave-owningi  but  an  English  gentleman  &om  a  Southern  State^  and  a 
hiilitary    man  with    a    character    not   cast  in    the   Boistonian    mould. 
rTo  Washington  nobody  who  does  not   regard  violence  and  unscrupu- 
Housness  as  essential  to  heroism  will  ever  deny  the  name  of  a  hero.      It 
lis  true  he  was  a  hero  rather  of  duty  than  of  splendid  achievement,  but  on 
■that  very  account  his  example  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  meteor 
lof  liistor}\      His  military  exploits  are  his  least  title  to  respect,  in  fact 
lexaggeration  of  them  by  patriotic  bistorians  has  done  some  injury  to 
iliis  deserved  fame*    In  action  he  was  great,  but  iu  bearing  and  forbearing 
pgreater.      His  history  and  correspondence  must  be  read  with  care  if  we 
would  know  through  what  trials,  what  perplexities^  what  diaappoiutments, 
r  vhat  provocations,  what  caballings,  what  misconstrue tions,  what  ill-treat- 
Pineut  of  himself  and  his  army,  what  fractious  opposition,  what  mutinies, 
what  hours  of  utter  gloom,  he  went,  with  unquatliDg  courage,  with  un- 
wavering loyalty,  with  calmness  outwardly  undisturbed.     As  an  ever- 
burning light  of  hope  amidst  the  darkness  of  adversity,  he  resembles 
Cromwell,  unlike  as  the  two  men  are  in  other  respects.     The  general 
resemblance  is  greater  to  William  of  Orange  and  to  the  Duke  of  Wcl* 
lingtou;  to  William,  who,  through  his  whole  career,  was  the  patient  and 
indomitable  leader  of  an  ill-cemeuted  and  fractious  coalition,  while  he 
was  nnsnstaincd  by  the  splendour  of  victory  in  the  field  ;  to  the  Duke, 
who,  as  the  commander  of  the  army  in  the  Peninsula,  crossed  by  the 
perverse  folly  of  the  Spaniards,  and  not  well  supported  at  home,  was 
called  upon,  like  the  great  American,  to  display  in  the  highest  degree  the 
powers  of  endurance  and  self-control.     In  style,  Washington's  despatebes 
somewhat   resemble    those    of   the  Duke;    and  tbcy  are   pervaded  by 
the  same  unbroken  calraucss,  though  we  know  what  feelings  that  calm- 
neas  must  often  have  veiled.     Not  for  a  moment  docs  he  lose  his  dignity, 
however  strong  the  provocation  may  be.      He  not  only  saved  bis  country 
iu  the  wfjr  ;  he  saved  Lcr  from  becoming,  as  Jefferson  and  the  fanatical 
French  party  would  have  made  her,  a  vassal  of  the  French  Kepublic,  and 
being  dragged  after  it  in  its  career  of  robbery  and  crime.  Nothing  but  bis 
towering  popularity  could  have  quelled  the  storm  of  passions  and  kept 
the  Republic  in  the  path  of  reason.      In  the  building  of  the  constitution, 
if  his  skill  as  a  political  architect  was  not  greatly  felt,  the  impressive 
moderation  of  his  character  was,  and  the  weight  of  his  infiuence  was  cai»t 
on  the  right  side.      His  disinterestedness  was  absolute ;   it  extended  not 
only  to  place  or  pelf,  but  to   selfish   objects  of  every  kind.       To   no 
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citizen  did  \m  country  owe  a  debt  of  more  unmixed  gratitude. 
Nor  is  the  figure  of  Alexander  Hamilton  unworthy  to  be  placed  l^ 
the  Bide  of  tliose  of  the  great  members  of  the  Long  Parliament.  There  n 
great  elevation  and  dignity  in  the  character  as  well  as  breadth  of  stitei- 
manship  and  richness  of  political  culture  in  the  mind.  It  was  haidl; 
possible  that  Hamilton  should  be  free  from  illusions  about  the  BritiA 
Constitution  by  which  Biackstone  and  Burke^  as  well  as  Montesqaieo, 
were  led  astray.  Great  was  the  loss  to  the  infant  Republic  when 
fell  by  the  hand  of  a  rogue  whose  infamy  has  not  failed ^  like  that  of  the 
vilest  JacobiuSj  to  afford  an  exercise  for  the  love  of  paradoxical  rehabili- 
tation. About  Jefferson,  opinion  may  well  be  divided.  No  doubt  be 
grasped  more  firmly  and  presented  more  fully  than  his  rivals  tbe 
democratic  idea.  Few  will  contend  that  he  was  absolutely  disinterested^ 
truthfulj  or  straightforward;  between  him  and  Washington  there  ¥s» 
evidently  a  want  of  accordance  in  character  as  well  as  in  opinion.  Hii 
passionate  love  of  liberty^  in  contrast  with  his  practices  as  a  slaveowDcr, 
reminds  us  of  the  sentimental  professions  of  Rousseau ;  and  iu  one 
passage  at  least  of  his  writings  we  trace  an  unpleasant  afl^ity  to  the 
bloodthirsty  philanthr(»py  of  Hobespierre.  His  spirit  made  the  war  of 
1813j  and  it  is  nearly  identical,  if  we  mistake  notj  with  that  which 
wrecked  for  half  a  century  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe*  We  meet 
his  anti-national  teodcneies  and  liis  violence  again  in  the  Secession  of 
the  South,  Benjamin  Franklin  all  allow  to  have  been  giftedj  wise, 
benevolent,  a  memorable  and  even  a  wonderful  man  j  but  his  "  Poor 
Richard^^  philosophy  does  not  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  in  his  poli- 
tical character  there  is  a  touch  of  demure  'vviliuess  inherited  from  tbe 
worst  part  of  the  Puritan^  who,  though  grand,  had  the  defects  of  his 
opioions  and  his  time.  Beneath  the  veil,  whicb^  from  want  of  reports, 
covers  the  proceedings  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  rests  much  that  need^ 
concealment;  of  that  the  administration  of  the  war,  the  conduct  of  finance, 
and  the  complaints  of  Washington  afford  too  abundant  proof.  All  revolu- 
tions stir  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  grandest  and  most  terrible  passions  of 
humanity;  it  is  a  reason  for  avoiding  them^  if  by  patience  and  compro- 
mise they  can  be  avoided.  When  they  take  the  form  of  a  civil  viUy 
the  best  men  are  drawn  away  to  the  camp.  Westminster  was  inferior 
to  the  New  Model  Armyj  though  probably  not  so  inferior  as  was  Pbilft* 
delphia  to  Valley  Forge.  One  dire  legacy  of  some  revolutions  the 
Republic  escaped.  The  struggle  in  her  case  having  been  for  emaacipi" 
tion  from  external  dominion,  not  for  the  attainment  of  a  social  ideal,  «1^^ 
efieapcd  the  consequences  of  disillusionment,  tshc  was  not  afflicted  ^i^" 
the  political  infidelity  and  cynicism  which  arc  bred  by  the  explosion  ^^ 
chimerasj  the  wreck  of  extravagant  hopesj  the  collapse  of  overstraii^^ 
aspirations,  the  derooraliziog  transfer  of  allegiance  from  one  to  auoth^^ 
of  a  succession  of  ephemeral  governments.  She  had  no  Barras,  Tallc^ 
rand,  or  Fouehcj  nor  even  such  men  as  some  of  those  English  ex-repu 
licans  who  took  the  pay  of  the  Restoration, 
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the  American  revolutionists  were  not  the  equals  of  the  Eouad- 
I,  still  less  were  the  American  loyalists  the  eqnaU  of  the  Cavaliers. 
rd  Cornwallisj  whose  judgment  as  a  royal  commandefj  and  at  the  same 
e  a  man  of  the  utmost  good  scase,  is  decisive,  compares  the  conduct 
of  the  loyalists  to  that  of  the  yeomanry  ia  Ireland^  whom  he  describes  as 
taking  the  lead  in  rapine  and  murder.  At  the  outset  the  king  had  many 
respectable  friends  ;  perliaps  it  woiUd  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
revolution  had  many  respectable  opponents  ;  but  the  folly  of  the  Ministry 
and  of  the  royal  commanders  soon  drove  almost  all  of  them  to  the  other 
aide.  The  party  ultimately  consisted  of  the  oSlicials  and  those  who 
were  socially  under  official  iiitiuence^  a  few  Tory  gentlemen,  traders 
specially  interested  in  the  commercial  system,  and  a  number  of  the 
lowest  and  wildest  people,  who  indulged  their  love  of  plunder  and 
outrage  in  the  name  of  loyalty.  The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  passively 
adhered  as  a  body  to  the  king,  leas  from  political  principle  than  from 
love  of  peace  and  regard  for  the  interest  of  trade.  Almost  unmixed 
mischief  was  done  by  the  loyalists  to  the  royal  cause,  which  could  have 
been  saved  only  by  a  combination  of  military  superiority  with  a  strict 
maintenance  of  the  proper  attitude  of  the  Government  as  the  guardian 
of  order  and  the  protector  of  all  who  had  remained  in  its  allegiance^  or 
whose  submission  had  been  received.  Outrages  no  doubt  were  com- 
mitted on  both  sides.  Etlmn  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  were 
hardly  behind  any  Tories;  but  the  outrages  committed  on  the  royal  side 
were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  the  worst. 

t  Independence  was  an  event  worthy  to  be  celebrated  to  any  extent 
short  of  confounding  it  with  the  birthday  of  the  nation.  But  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  that  there  was  something  rather  hollo Wj  not  to 
say  bombastic^  in  the  celebrations  of  the  revolutionary  battles.  The 
same  conviction  seems  to  have  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the  Amcrieans 
themselves. .  The  Nev)  York  Sufij  a  journal  of  the  highest  literary 
eminence,  has  some  frank  and  manly  words  about  the  surrender  of 
Cornwall  is  :~ 


*•  Tho  approaching  ceiibenary  of  Lord  Ccirnwallis*s  surrender  has  naturally 
called  forth  a  good  deal  of  occasional  literature,  purporting  to  describe  the  inci- 
dents  of  tlae  imporUint  campaign  which  ended  at  Yorktown.  Tbe  reader  of  these 
books  and  paiiiphltts  is  particularly  struck  by  the  absence  of  that  tone  of  exulttmt 
and  extravagant  panegyric  ivlueh  bcforo  the  war  of  the  rebellion  \ised  to  mark 
the  allusions  in  school  hittories  iim\  Fourth  of  July  orations  to  the  part  taken. 
|W  the  colonists  in  the  rt'vohitionary  struggle.  The  colossal  proportions  and 
nfagninnry  character  of  our  contest  with  the  seceding  States  has  given  us  new 
standardg  of  comparison,  and  taught  us  what  really  constitutes  strategical 
eapacity  and  military  renown.  It  is  probably  no  longer  possible  even  for  a  boys' 
debating  club  in  what  Dr.  Holmes  would  call  *a  fresh- water  college*  to  gravely 
discuss  the  question  w^hether  Washington  or  Napoleon  was  the  greater  generah 
^Ve  have  learned  that  good  i^cnerals  are  able,  when  armies  are  nearly  matched, 
to  win  battles  instead  of  loifini?  them,  and  that  only  tliey  can  be  classed  in  the 
small  group  of  great  commanders  w^ho  beat  their  opponents,  not  with  a  superior, 
but  with  an  inferior  force*     We  have  learned  that  vapouring  and  po&tiiring  and 
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tesbutting  our  eyes  to  facts  cannot  liinder  the  application  of  these  fundaznenUU 
|t€8t3,  and  that,  tried  by  them^  very  fi^w  of  the  iniliLiry  reputations  made  in  our 
War  of  Independence  proved  to  be  of  sterlLnpj  value.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  any  of  the  colonial  generals,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Greene 
and  Arnold,  gave  evidence  of  conspicuous  ability,  eitlier  in  tar-sighted  strategy 
or  in  a  broad  and  instant  grasp  of  tactics  on  the  field.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  an  equal  lack  of  tli-st-rate  capacity  on  the  other  aide,  and  that,  with  th©  one 
exception  of  Cornwiilbsi  the  British  had  not  a  single  commander  competent  to 
plan  an  exlensive|campaign  or  direct  the  movements  of  a  considerable  army.  As 
for  Burgoyne,  Howe,  and  Clinton,  they  were,  as  Lord  North  declared,  a  terror 
to  the  Ministry  at  home  ratlier  than  to  the  enemy.  A^c  can  now  see  that  the 
Kevolutionary  contest  was  essentially  a  struggle,  not  of  tjlvill,  but  of  endurance, 
and  it  may  also  be  conceded  that  without  the  intervention  of  France  die  Kuglish 
would  have  tired  us  out.  Aa  to  the  Yorktown  atfuir,  there  i^  no  doubt  that  the 
loss  of  Cornwallis^s  services  was  a  graver  injury  to  the  British  Government  than 
the  surrender  of  a  force  which,  when  the  siege  began,  did  not  exceed  8,400  men  ; 
and  this  disaster  need  not  and  would  not  have  ended  the  war  had  the  Ministry  of 
that  day  exhibited  a  tithe  of  the  energy  and  resolution  evinced  by  the  younger 
Pitt  in  the  far  longer  and  far  more  exhausting  contest  wiih  Napoleon/* 

111  anything  like  an  equality  of  valour,  disoipline  wins  ;  such  is  the 
universal  verdict  of  military  history.  Between  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
there  was  an  equality  of  valour  and  no  great  disparity  of  discipline, 
neither  army  consisting  of  regular  soldiers ;  though  at  first  the  Cavaliers 
had  the  advantage  because  they  were  gentlemen  accustomed  to  command, 
and  their  soldiers  were  tenants  and  servants  accustomed  to  obey.  But  be- 
tween the  armies  in  the  revolutionary  war  the  disparity  of  discipline  was 
very  great,  even  after  the  reorganization  of  the  Continentals  by  Steuben 
at  Valley  Forge.  It  was  not  possible^  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
Jlarston  Sloor  or  a  Naseby.  The  capture  of  Boston — wc  speak  with  all  the 
diffidence  which  becomes  civilians  talking  of  war— has  always  appeared 
to  us  a  grand  achievement.  Certainly  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  American  commander,  ^ho  had 
to  hold  Ids  lines  and  hem  in  a  most  formidable  enemy  with  hardly  a 
barrel  of  [lowder  left,  and  with  an  army  which  was  always  dissolving. 
We  doubt  whether  this  feat  was  or  could  have  been  afterwards  equalled. 
It  was  inevitable  that  regular  troops  should  assert  their  usual  asceo- 
ydeucy  whenever  they  could  get  fair  batjtle  of  tlieir  foe*  Cornwallis  was 
pent  up,  "  like  a  cat  in  a  hole,"*  by  immensely  superior  numbers,  ivhile 
the  French  fleet  cut  him  oft*  from  the  sea.  What  the  event  of  a  pitched 
battle  on  anything  like  equal  terms  would  probably  have  been  he  had 
shown  at  Camden.  Burgoyne,  when  he  had  blundered  into  the  dose 
rountry  round  Saratoga,  was  like  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  pit^  and 
whom  a  woman  can  knock  upon  the  head.  Princeton,  which  has  been 
inflated  into  a  battle,  was  a  partial  and  indecisive  collision,  hardly 
rising  above  the  dignity  of  a  skirmish,  Trenton,  which  has  also  been 
styled  a  battle,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a  cardial  to  the  droop- 
ing  spirits  of  tlie  nation,  and  proved  that  daring  was  combined  with 
prudence  in  the  commander ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  engagement 
at  all  ;  it  was  anight  surprise,  by  a  dashing  movement,  of  two  battalions 
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of  Hessians  heavy  with  their  Chriatmas  potatious.  Bunker's  Hill  was  a 
Royalist  victory^  though  the  stolid  Howe  wasted  much  blood  in  attempt- 
ing to  execute  a  parade  march  up  the  face  of  a  strong  position.  The 
Continental  army  and  its  uu conquerable  chief,  by  continuing  to  make 
head  in  the  field,  prevented  the  submission  of  the  country.  This  was 
their  real  achievement;  and  their  qualities  were  shown  not  so  much  in 
fighting  as  in  endurance,  in  wintry  marches  with  scanty  clothiug  aud 
with  shoeless  feet  which  left  the  road  stained  with  bloody  in  bleak  and 
hungry  campings  with  the  evidences  all  around  of  the  neglect  with 
which  the  politicians  of  Philadelphia  treated  the  soldiers  of  Valley  Forge. 
That  mutiny  did  not  come  earlier  is  more  wonderful  than  that  it  came 
at  lastt  The  militia  were  easily  beateUj  as  militia  always  are,  when 
they  faced  the  regulars  on  the  field  ;  but  by  their  tenacious,  though 
desultory  hostility,  they  made  it  impossible  for  the  victorious  armies  of 
the  kiDg  to  occupy  securely  the  conquered  districts.  Together  w4th 
these  forces  on  tbe  side  of  liberty  fought  the  vastiiess  and  wildncss  of  the 
country,  the  incapacity  of  the  kiug's  generals,  among  whom  Cornwallis 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  good  soldier,  the  immense  distance  of 
the  royal  army  from  its  base,  and  the  active  sympathy  of  the  party  favour- 
able to  the  Americans  in  England,  which  weakened  the  arm  of  Govern- 
ment, and  forced  it,  on  the  first  serious  reverscji,  to  make  peace.  Even 
the  king  would  have  conquered  for  the  time  had  not  France  come 
the  aid  of  the  Colonists,  He  w^ould  perhaps  have  conquered,  not- 
withstanding the  intervention  of  France,  had  Kodncy  appeared  at  once 
upon  the  scene. 

A  comparison  of  the  merits  of  generals  who  have  commanded  upon 
different  scenes  and  under  different  circumstances  must  always  be  pre- 
carious, even  when  drawn  by  a  military  man.  Not  only  the  battles  w^on 
are  to  be  considered,  but  the  quality  of  the  enemy,  the  generalship  on 
the  other  side,  the  freedom  of  action  allowed  to  the  commander,  and  the 
extent  of  the  resources  in  his  hands*  Frederick  and  Napoleon  enjoyed 
perfect  freedom  of  action  and  absolutely  controlled  the  powers,  one  of 
an  empire,  the  other  of  a  warlike  kiugdotu.  Tliey  were  opposed- 
Frederick  throughout,  and  Napoleon  while  he  was  making  his  reputation 
— to  pedantic  generals,  with  spiritless  though  highly  drilled  soldiers^  who 
laid  down  their  arms  by  thousands  as  soon  as  their  line  was  brokcu. 
We  feel  that  we  are  almost  talking  at  random  when  we  say  that 
Washington  seems  to  us  about  the  peer  of  Wellington,  whom  he 
resembled  in  tenacity,  in  coolness,  in  sterling  sense,  in  the  union  of 
enterprise  with  caution.  Each,  no  doubt,  was  far  inferior  in  genius  to 
Napoleon  ;  yet  had  Napoleon  met  cither  of  them  in  place  of  Wurmscr  or 
Alvinzi,  it  is  possible  that  there  might  have  been  an  end  of  his  career* 
Civil  war  is  perhaps  the  severest  trial  of  national  character.  If, 
idst  the  tempest  of  passion  which  it  lets  loose,  the  laws  of  humanity 
e  in  any  tolerable  measure  observed,  the  chai'actcr  of  the  nation  must 
te  high.       In  this  ci\il  war,  atrocities,  as  has  already  been  said>  were 
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committed  on  both  sides,  though  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  Tories  ;  but 
the  Revolutiooists  on  the  whole  displayed  the  mercy,  clemency,  and 
regard  for  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  which  the  Unionists  displayed 
the  other  day  in  the  War  of  Secession.  They  proved  that  they  were  of  kin 
to  the  English  who  fought  against  Charles — not  to  the  French,  whose 
civil  wars,  from  the  days  of  the  Arraagnaes  and  Bui^undians  down  to 
those  of  the  Commune,  have  always  been  hideous  orgies  of  cruel  hate. 
The  proscription  of  the  Loyalists  when  the  struggle  was  over  was  vin- 
dictive and  most  unwise — most  unwise,  because  it  perpetuated  the 
quarrel  in  the  form  of  a  territorial  secession,  and  founded  a  hostile  com- 
munity on  a  continent  which  ought  to  have  remained  united  ;  but  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  provocation  had  been  great,  for  it  was  natural^ 
if  not  just,  that  the  Tories  should  bear  the  blame  of  the  deeds  done  by 
the  king's  troops  as  well  as  of  their  own. 

The  saddest  incident  in  the  war,  perhaps,  is  the  execution  of  Andre,  the 
controversy  about  which  has  been  recently  revived.  That  Andre  would  have 
suffered  had  he  been  an  American,  and  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
king's  generals  under  similar  circumstances,  we  take  it  to  be  beyond  doubL 
Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  the  fame  of  Washington  were  free  from 
this  stain  of  blood.  Why  spies  deserve  to  be  hanged  is  not  very  clear  to 
a  civilian's  mind.  Alfred  was  a  spy  in  the  camp  oi  the  Danes,  and  the 
moral  diHerence  is  not  obvious  between  surveying  an  enemy's  position  in 
person  and  surveying  it  through  a  telescope  or  from  a  balloon.  Bui 
Andre  was  only  in  a  technical  sense  a  spy.  If  he  went  within  the 
American  lines  it  was  through  stress  of  circumstances  and  by  desire  of 
the  general,  lie  had  come  at  the  instance  of  the  American  commander 
to  negotiate  for  a  return  of  that  officer  to  the  Royal  allegiance,  which 
would  in  effect  have  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.  Arnold^s  honour  was 
not  in  Andre's  keeping.  Tampering  with  the  enemy^s  officers  or  so1dic» 
is  surely  not  forbidden  hy  any  rule  of  morality.  Franklin  was  ready 
to  be  a  party  to  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  Hessians.  Arnold's  case^ 
however,  belongs  to  the  equivocal  state  of  relations  which  civil  war  cn- 
gcndei's,  one  side  regarding  the  position  as  that  of  regular  belligerency, 
while  the  other  side  has  not  yet  dismissed  the  ideas  connected  with  re- 
bellion. His  monument  at  Westminster  is  the  natural  tribute  of  the  power 
for  which  he  risked  and  lost  his  life.  If  any  monument  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  scene  of  his  execution,  it  ought  to  be  like  the  iriste  hidt-nfal  placed 
by  the  Romans  on  the  accursed  spot  touched  by  the  fiery  wraih  of  heaven. 
Its  inscription  ought  to  warn  the  beholder  against  the  passions  whicb 
lead  to  civil  war. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  glorify  revolution,  and  to  prefer  it  to 
peaceful  reform,  he  may  learn  wisdom  by  reviewing  the  consequences  of 
this  which  of  all  revolutions,  saving  the  Dutch,  was  the  most  inevitabk 
and  the  most  clearly  salutary,  England,  perhaps,  suffered  least,  though 
the  blame  chiefly  rested  on  her  Government.  She  lost  money,  but  she 
was  rich,     Rodnev's  victorv  and  the  defence  of  Gibraltar  redeemed  her 
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military  fame.  She  forfeited  her  union  with  Ireland  for  a  moment^  but 
recovered  it  in  a  better  form,  thongh  at  the  horrible  price  of  a  ^98*  Politi- 
cally, the  success  of  the  Revolution  was  a  victory  in  every  sense  for  her 
own  liberties.  Commercially,  the  overthrow  of  her  iniquitous  monopoly 
was  indeed  to  her  a  blessing  in  disguise:  her  trade  with  the  Colonies 
increased  rapidly  from  that  auspicious  hour. 

National  charaeter  is  deepened  and  strengthened  by  a  successful 
struggle  for  independence :  in  this  respect  the  Americans  gained  by 
having  to  fight  for  their  liberties,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  enjoy 
them  without  fighting.  Perhaps  confederation  was  facilitated  and 
rendered  firmer  by  the  same  means^  though  it  had  already  begun  to 
forra>  and  must  have  come  iu  time,  probably  in  no  long  time :  for  its 
advantages,  both  in  the  way  of  security  and  free  trade,  are  over* 
whelming,  and  the  Continent^  though  vast,  is  physically  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Revolutionary  bias  and  an  exaggeration  of  the  mistrust  of 
Government  were  precisely  what  the  political  characters  of  the  people,  in 
the  critical  hour  of  its  formation,  did  not  need.  That  the  ruler  was 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  citizen,  that  every  rebellion  deserved  sympathy, 
that  every  man  had  a  right  to  overturn  any  Government  which  did  not 
please  his  fancy,  were  sentiments  to  which  the  insurrection  against 
George  IIL  gave  birth,  and  which  were  destined  at  a  later  day  to 
bring  the  Union  into  mortal  peril.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the 
connection  of  Secession  with  the  Revolution,  nor  had  anybody  given 
utterance  to  the  principle  of  Secession  more  unguardedly  than  Abraham 
Lincoln,  People  little  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the  United 
States  are  still  puzzled  by  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  comes 
from  Jefferson  and  his  adherents,  who  upheld  the  democratic  doctrine 
of  State  Right  against  the  Conservative  doctrine  of  a  strong  Central 
Government  maintained  by  Hamilton  and  the  statesmen  of  the  English 
school-  Behind  State  Right,  Slavery  intrenched  itself  against  Abolition- 
ism, which  it  with  reasou  feared  would  some  day  be  master  of  the 
Central  Government;  and  thus  the  narrowest  and  most  reactionary  of 
oligarchies  became  invested  with  the  strange  title,  Democratic. 
But  with  the  interests  and  the  passions  of  the  slave-owner  con- 
spired the  old  spirit  of  RevoUitionary  violence  and  the  notion  that  it 
was  the  right  of  every  freeman  to  change  his  Government  at  his 
will.  In  the  character  of  Calhoun,  the  demagogue  of  slavery,  we  have 
the  connecting  link  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Jefferson  Davis, 
The  immediate  sequel  of  the  Revolution  was  the  war  of  1812,  which 
ruined  the  English  party,  raised  Jackson  with  his  train  and  his  Spoils 
System  to  power,  and,  sweeping  away  the  last  remains  of  Conservative 
tcadition  and  influence,  brought  the  nation  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  reconciling  authority  to  democracy,  which  its  patriot  statesmen  arc 
still  struggling  to  solve. 

But  of  all  the  consequences  of  the  American  Revolution  the  worst 
was  the  loosening  of  the  avalanche  from  the  mountain  side  in   France. 
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Frenrh  finance,  wliicli  before  had  been  retrievable,  was  made  A 
by  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fatal  exciteaaent  was  kindled  bj-ftr 
exploits  of  Lafayette.     It  lias  always  apjieared  to  us  that,  of  all  tki 
ealamitiea   in  history^  the  Freneh  Revolution  was  far  the  greatest:  it 
meauj  of  course,  the  sudden  crash,  and  not  the  general  movement*   If 
any  one  deems  this  a  paradox,  and  believes  that  the  occurrence  of  Ik 
Revolution   was    either    inevitable    or  desirable,   let   him    eoniider  to 
what  an  extent  liberal  ideas  had  taken  peaceful  possession,  before  17W, 
of  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  how  fair  was  the  prospect  of  t 
calm  transition  from  raedimval  to  modern  life.      Nor  can  any  retsot]  ^^ 
assigned  why  Turgot,  or  a  group  of  Turgots,  should  not  bate  cffetu\l 
reforms  which  would  have  arrested  the  catastrophe.     No  one  surelr  eta 
imagine  that  the  European  movement  gained  by  being  thrown  at  tk 
critical  juncture  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  brutalized,  and  rilb- 
nous  mob  of  Paris.    A  crew  of  galley-slaves  and  savages,  maddened  Lv  til- 
usage  and  misery,  becoming  masters  for  a  year  of  all  the  powers  of  i 
great  centralized  monarchy,  did  what  it  was  certain  that  they  would  do, 
and  produced  a  reaction  not  less  certain.     The  natural  sequel  waa  tin 
military  despotism  of  a  brigand  of  the  highest  genius  in  his  line,  a  mmi, 
as  himself  frankly  avowed,  out  of  the  pale  of  moral  civilization,  irbo 
in  the  way  of  material  havoc,  was  enabled,  owiog  to  the  highly  organittd 
and  sensitive  condition  of  society  in  his  day,  to  do  more  mischief  tliaai 
dozen  Attilas ;  while  the  effects  of  his  moral  ravages  seem  likely  to  be  felt 
to  the  end  of  timc»     Terrorism  and  Imperialism — when  will  the  world 
be  rid  of  both  these  fiends  ? 

One  evil  consequence  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  all  cvcutv 
seems  numbered  with  the  past.  The  cannon  in  saluting  the  Bri tisn 
flng  at  York  town  fired  the  last  volley  over  the  grave  of  the  old  feud. 
Entire  goodwill  now  reigns  between  that  part  of  the  English  race  iRrhich 
fought  under  Washington  and  that  which  fought  under  Cornwallis.  The 
British  monarchy  is  fully  included  in  the  reconciliation,  and  if  the  Toir 
aristocracy  can  hardly  help  being  hostile  at  heart  to  the  Ilcpublic^  it  «ap* 
presses  its  feelings  in  deference  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people. 
Such  hostility  as  there  now  is  to  England  in  the  United  States  i«ibe  off- 
spring, not  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  of  Irish  emigration.  This, 
too,  will  gradually  abate  when,  by  the  operation  of  a  better  Land  Law^ 
and  by  the  concession  of  a  liberal  measure  of  local  self-government,  tbc 
last  of  Irish  grievances  shall  have  been  removed.  The  political 
commercial  federation  of  the  Empire,  excluding  the  people  of  the  Unii 
States,  is  a  dream  which  nobody  has  yet  practically  tried  or  seems  lil 
to  try  to  realise.  The  moral  federation  of  the  English-speaking 
including  the  people  of  the  Tnitcd  States^  is  a  possibility  which 
on  realization* 
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T'HE  BUSINESS   CAPACITY  OF  THE  CLERGY 

AND   LAITY. 


THE  famous  Lord  Ckrenflon  was  tlie  first  to  put  into  the  form  of 
aa  aphorism  the  observation  that  the  Anglicau  clergy,  as  a  bodv, 
habitually  exhibit  more  inaptitude  for  the  conduct  of  business  than  any 
other  class  of  men. 

Not  many  judgments  of  the  kind  have  been  so  long-lived,  or  pressed 
«o  often  into  service,  especially  in  very  recent  timesj  when  the  question 
is  beginning  to  be  asked  very  seriously,  why  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  the  only  body  of  citizens  in  the  Empire  who  are 
prohibited  from  managing  their  own  aSairSj  and  should  be  hampered 
and  thwarted  by  Acta  of  Parliament  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
even  habitual  criminals  are.  The  reply  is  frequently  of  this  kind : — 
'*  You  parsons  are  so  thoroughly  unpractical,  are  such  bad  men  of 
business,  and  have  so  little  touch  of  the  public  feeling  and  wishes,  that 
if  you  were  allowed  to  manage  your  own  atliiirs,  you  would  make  ship- 
wreck of  them  entirely,  and  not  improbably  bring  about  a  large 
measure  of  social  disturbance."  No  doubt,  tliis  answer  is,  more  often 
than  not,  consciously  insincere,  and  is  really  prompted  by  hostility  to 
the  institution  of  which  the  clergy  are  officers,  and  to  the  creed  of 
which  they  are  the  teachers ;  and  as  it  is  thought  that  restriction  of 
freedom  may  act  adversely  to  the  expansion  of  the  one  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  other,  any  argument  that  will  seem  to  justify  such 
restriction,  without  admitting  its  motive,  is  readily  caught  at  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  that  section  amongst  the  clergy  themselves  which 
is  fanatically  Erastian,  and  which  has  been  cleverly  ticketed  with  the 
descriptive  label,  ''  Broad  without  Unction,'*  in  distinction  from  the 
really  devout  and  earnest  section  of  Broad  Churchmen,  as  seen  in  such 
representative  men  as  Maurice,  Kiugsley,  and  Bishop  Cotton.  It  dreads 
nothing  80  much  as  any  increase  of  spiritual  activity  in  the  Church  as 
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a  wholCj  simply  because  that  involves  a  sifting  of  claims  and  ralneit  ■ 
'whicliinust  needs  reduce  it  to  its  tnie  level  in  character  and  in6uei«5e;  H 
and  it  is  therefore  anxious  for  the  artificial  support  of  the  State,  whid  H 
is  naturally  inclined  to  side  with  those  who  so  loudly  proclaim  them-  H 
selves  its  champions  in  all  possible  collisions  between  the  ecelesiasticil  H 
and  the  civil  spheres.  ■ 

Instead  of  uudertakicg  at  present  to  enter  upon  the  intricate  dii*  H 
cussion  of  the  relations  between  Chnrch   and  State,    which  genenlly  ^ 
leaves  the  disputants  where  they  began ,  from  the  lack  of  any  common     I 
standiug-cfround,  it  may  be  well   to   look  into   a  couple  of  questioni    I 
which  underlie   the  practical   aspect   of  the    debate,    and   to  ascertain 
how  far  the  charge  of  business  incapacity  h  a  true  bill  against  the  clergy; 
and,  what  is  a   still  more    important   inquiry,  how  far  the  laity,  who 
on  that  ground  claim  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  clergy  for  them,  can     ' 
make  good  their  own  claim  to  the  opposite    quality  of  practical  good 
sense  and  knowledge  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

A  very  good  defence   might  be  set  up  by  accepting  the  accusation 
as  proved,  and  at  once  putting  in  the  demurrer,  "  If  so,  what  thea  ?^ 
For  it  is  plain  enough  that   in   the   Gospels  and  Epistles  the  shrewd, 
hard,  keen,  worldly   temper,  abundantly   exliibited  eighteen   centuries 
ago  by  astute  Hebrews,    supple    Greeks,    and  masterful    Romans,  and 
devoted,  just   as  now,  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  power,  or  reputa- 
tion, is  constantly  spoken  of  as   something    inherently  inferior  to  the  j 
genuinely  Christian  type  of  mind,  and  as  indeed  incapable  of  intelligent  1 
sympathy  with  spiritual  ideas   and  motives.     To  plead,  then,  that  ua- 
worldliucss  is   antecedently  less  likely  to  blunder,  when   dealing  with  J 
spiritual    questions,    than  worldlincss  is — and   it   is   to  be  remembered ■ 
that  the  debate  is  seldom  about  mere  temporal   accidents  and  endow- 
ments, and  the  like — is,   after   all,  not   such  a   foolish   argument  ai 
is  commonly  assumed,    and    can  be  honestly  dismissed  only  by  such  as 
reject,  not  only  the  supernatural  aspect  of  Christianity^  but  its  ethical 
value  as  a  guide  of  tliougbt  and  conduct.     Take,  for  example,  a  ques- 
tion about  which  there  has  been  much   uproar   at  intervals  lately,  and 
for    which  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  has  been  several  time* 
invoked — that  of  private   confession.     On  such  a  subject,  the  opiuioa 
of  one  person  gifted  with  spiritual  insight,  and  who  has,  besides,  nome 
knowledge  of  the  mass  of  secret  sin  which  seethes  under  the  respectible 
surface  of  society,  and  of  the  acutely  painful  burden  their  own  share 
of  it   is  to   myriads  of  men  and  women,   is   of  more    value    than   a 
thousand  judgments  uttered  by  coarse-grained  persons,  with  nnsensitive 
consciences  and  habitual  inability  to  see  any  particular  harm  in  sins  of 
which   the  law  takes  no   account,  or  which  do  not   obviously  t' 
temporal  loss  or  public  discredit. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  discussion  on  this  footing,  as 
be  argued  out  from  other  points  of  view.     In  the  first  place^ 
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Lt  is  plaiQ  to  any  student  of  historyi  that  there  is  Bothing  in  the 
BKeleBiastical  calling,  abstnictedlj,  which  weakens  capacity  for  affairs, 
A  long  line  6f  famous  cburchmenj  who  were  foremost  as  statesmen  also, 
Btretchcs  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  down  to  very  modern  times.  It 
^s  needless  to  count  the  bead-roll,  as  such  names  as  Siiger,  Alboraoz, 
IBeaufort,  Ximenes,  Wolsey,  and  Ilichelieu  will  sufficiently  exemplify  the 
::ljict.  The  Jesuits  have  been  even  too  famous  as  adroit  diplomatists  and 
men  of  the  world,  and  the  Turkish  Foreign-office  itself  never  trained  more 
skilful  agents  than  tlie  Vatican  has  continued  to  produce  for  centuries 
I  irom  amongst  the  Monsignort  of  the  Roman  Curia,  Amongst  ourselves, 
but  the  other  day,  Samuel  Wilberforce,  though  lacking  in  the  higher 
jiowers  of  statesmanship,  would  certainly  bear  comparison,  as  au  admini- 
atrator  of  affaii's  and  as  a  manager  of  men,  with  all,  save  one  or  two,  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  who  held  office  dnring  his  life ;  and  it  has 
been  often  remarked  that  in  Connop  Tbirlwall,  who  was  but  an 
unsuccessful  Bishop,  one  of  the  greatest  possible  Chancellors  was  lost  to 
the  English  judicature. 

Yet  it  is  true  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  that  the  English  country 
clergy  do  give  ground,  as  a  class,  to  Lord  Clarendon's  censure.  But 
what  are  the  reasons?  A  very  little  inquiry  discloses  them,  and  they 
prove  to  be  accidental,  not  inherent ;  removable,  and  not  ingrained. 
Chief  of  these  are  the  isolation  of  the  rural  parsonage,  and  the  rarity  of 
direct  contact  with  men.  The  ordinary  clergyman  passes^  fresh  from 
university  and  college  life  amongst  bis  equals  and  superiors,  to  a  rustic 
charge,  where  be  at  once  falls  into  a  completely  unintellectual  society, 
and  where,  from  the  necessary  conditions  of  life,  he  can  rarely  see  such 
men  as  the  neigbbourhood  does  provide,  since  they  are  absent  from  home 
all  day,  and  too  much  tired  at  night  to  be  very  companionable.  There 
is  thus  none  of  the  sharpening  of  wits  which  comes  of  the  life  of  cities, 
possible  for  him ;  and  though,  as  he  moves  from  one  curacy  or  benefice 
to  another,  he  may  here  and  there  light  on  a  cultured  squire's  family, 
or  a  clear-headed  and  well-read  doctor,  yet  they  cannot  be  counted  on 
as  "common  objects  of  the  country,"  to  be  found  in  every  second  parish 
or  so.  Further,  as  promotion  by  merit  is  practically  unknown  in  the 
Church  of  England,  especially  in  its  higher  grades,  there  is  none  of  the 
stimulus  applied  which  urges  on  men  in  every  other  profession.  A 
lawyer,  whether  barrister  or  solicitor,  must  be  able  to  do  well  for  his 
clients,  and  support  their  interests  againt  the  keenest  attacks  from  men 
of  his  own  calling,  retained  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  if  he  fail  herein, 
he  cannot  get  sufficient  employment  to  keep  him.  A  doctor  must  earn 
the  reputation  of  being  successful  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  of 
being  diligent  and  attentive  in  looking  after  his  patients,  else  his 
practice  will  fall  away  to  nothing,  and  leave  him  to  starve.  But  a 
clergyman  may  spend  himself  day  and  night,  and  make  his  parish  a 
miracle  of  organ ization,  without  increasing  his  chances  of  preferment ;. 
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or,  contrariwise,  he  may  be  tlioroughly  idle,  dull,  and  inefiBcient,  without 
Id  the  least  barritig  hia  way  to  benefice,  canonry,  deanery,  or  bishopric. 
Once  more,  the  non-political  temper  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
refusal  to  identify  itself  habitually  with  any  party  in  the  State,  shuts 
the  clergy  out,  not  unhappily,  from  that  whole  range  of  electioneering 
tactics  and  political  organization  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  and  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  England  are  alike  versed 
and  proficient.  And  lastly,  the  very  fact  that  the  State  does  interfere 
to  the  extent  actually  visible  in  ecclesiastical  concerns  ;  that  Convocation 
can  pass  no  canons,  however  devoid  of  coercive  sanction  ;  that  diocesan 
synods  have  practically  disappeared  for  centuries ;  that  talk,  and  not 
action,  has  been  alone  permitted  to  the  clergy  as  a  body,  has  necessarily 
dishabituated  them  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  they  are  reproached 
with  an  impotence  which  is  entirely  the  fault  of  their  critics.  But  no 
such  inaptitude  is  displayed  by  the  American  clergy,  who  are  not  held  in 
civil  fetters  ;  nor,  so  far  as  temporal  questions  are  involved,  by  the  cleiigy 
of  the  disestablished  Irish  Church;  although  these  latter  had  suffered  as 
long  as  their  English  colleagues  from  civil  encroachment,  and  from  local 
causes  had  nothing  like  the  same  experience  in  the  management  of 
parochial  machinery  of  all  kinds.  And,  indeed,  this  last  named 
category,  if  carefully  looked  iuto,  wOl  go  far  to  acquit  the  clergy  of 
business  incapacity.  Until  the  establishment  of  the  Po^t  Office  Savings 
Banks,  the  parochial  penny-bank  was  in  thousands  of  parishes  the  only 
means  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift ;  the  National  schools,  conductol 
by  the  clergy,  supplied  education  for  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  (and  Nonconformist  jealousy  of  this 
fuct  was  the  one  efficient  cause  of  the  extravagantly  costly,  burdensome, 
and  socially  hurtful  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870);  the  coal  and 
clothing  clubs,  the  district  visiting  societies j  the  choirs,  guilds,  and 
other  like  bodies,  represent  in  their  totality  an  enormous  mass  of 
distributive,  financial,  organizing,  and  administrative  work  habitually 
carried  on  by  the  clergy- — and  that,  too,  after  full  deductions  for  such 
parishes  as  are  inefficiently  worked,  or  where  these  various  agencies  are 
relegated  to  lay  hands — in  a  fashion  which  contrasts  very  favourably 
with  the  management  of  any  public  department  whatever,  except  the 
Post  Othce ;  while  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  clergy  have  usually  only 
the  help  of  untrained  volunteers  for  most  of  this  work,  and  not  the 
skilled  labour  of  business  clerks.  And  the  Church  Congresses,  Diocesan 
Conferences,  and  similar  assemblies,  now  becoming  general  and  frequent, 
are  using  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  abundant  means  of  quick  and  cheap 
locomotion,  to  break  down  the  rustic  isolation  which  was  the  great 
damper  on  clerical  energy.  The  clergy  are  getting  to  know  better,  not 
merely  one  another,  but  all  those  laymen  who  arc  actively  interested  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  who  are  able  to  bring  a  current  of  outer 
air  into  the  hitherto  imperfectly  ventilated  clerical  meeting,  and  are  not 
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:liemselves  by  any  means  the  mere  clericalized  devotees  who  might  be 

\)iititl  sparsely  representing  the  laitj^  at   a  French  or  a  Belgian  Church 

nfcrencc.      Thns,  the  clergy  are  getting  trained  by  degrees  to  regular 

dUscnssion  and  debate^  and  to  all  the  preliminaries  of  legislation ;  so  that 
ic  moral  enervation,  caused  by  the  weekly  custom  of  delivering  their 

lopmions  authoritatiTely,  without  any  right  of  reply  on  the  other  side, 
being    steadily  cured.       No    shrewd    observer  of  the    time  and  its 

tendencies    can   doubt  for  a  moment  that  all  this  portends  a  coming 
LTation   of  Chureli  and  State,  whether  that  measure  be  good  or  bad 

In    itself,    and    that    all    the    preparations  for  independence  and  self- 
government   arcj  half  unconsciously,  being  unceasingly  pushed  forward 

fm  all  hands. 

^y  Mlien  Clarendon  uttered  his  aphorism,  none  of  the  correctives  to 
clerical  disadvantages  of  position  and  training  existed,  except  a  living 
and  active  Convocation ;  but  the  very  small  number  of  clergymen  whom 
it  assembled  was  quite  insufficient,  in  tliose  days  of  difficult  and  costly 
transit,  to  affect  seriously  the  tone  and  level  of  the  collective  body. 

Kow  let  us  look  for  a  while  at  the  other  half  of  the  picture.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  if  the  Erastian  theory  be  true  in  fact,  the  Church 
must  discharge  its  duties  as  a  factor  in  the  nation  most  effectually  when 
the  clerical  body  is  least  independent,  and  most  under  State  control ; 
and  the  most  efficient  section  of  the  clergy  will  be  that  which  is 
directly  nominated  by  the  State, 

What  are  the  facts  ?  The  time  when  the  clergy  as  a  body  counted 
for  least  in  the  country,  when  the  Establishment  was  all  in  all,  and  the 
Church  little  or  nothing,  was  not  that  of  the  Tudor  tyranny ;  for  then, 
constantly  and  hurtfully  as  the  Crown  interfered,  there  was  still  much 
legislative  and  corporate  activity  on  the  clerical  side.  The  real  era  of 
State  supremacy  was  initiated  by  Walpole,  under  whom  Convocation 
was  suppressed — ^a  violation  of  the  Constitution  as  gross  as  the  attempts 
of  Charles  L  and  II.  to  suppress  Parliament — and  every  trace  of  inde- 
pendent action  and  spiritual  vitality  was  deliberately  stamped  out  by  the 
Govern  men  t  and  its  Whig  bishops.  And  the  result  was,  as  all  students 
know,  the  eufeeblement  of  the  Cliurch^even  as  a  moral  schoolmaster 
or  policeman — to  the  verge  of  actual  extinction ;  the  spread  of  infidelity 
and  immorality  ;  the  creation  of  countless  jobs  and  abuses — amongst 
them  the  rank  development  of  the  traffic  in  livings  from  a  mere  germ 
to  its  subsequent  huge  dimensions ;  and  the  establishment,  generally,  of 
a  condition  of  things  which  undid  the  recovery  of  the  Church  after  the 
Restoration,  and  made  the  rise  of  modern  Nonconformity  inevitable. 
This  last  fact  is  peculiarly  signifieant,  for  the  Erastian  ideal  of  the 
present  day  is  Arnold's  foolish  notion  of  making  Church  and  State 
convertible  terms,  in  the  sense  of  making  the  creed  and  polity  of  the 
Government  that  of  the  whole  nation.  But  even  when  George  II.  ascended 
the  throne,  ten  years  after  the  silencing  of  Convocation,  Dissent  had 
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dirmdled  to  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  populationj  and  was  in  s 
fair  way  to  disappear  altogether.  Its  present  ratio  to  the  population^ 
which  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  per  cent.,  and  may  be  more,  is  the 
legacy  of  the  Erastian  triumph,  which  has  thus  proved  itself  the  chief 
obstacle  to  national  unity  in  religious  belief  aud  practice. 

It  is  quite  beside  the  immediate  question  to  consider  whether  Non- 
conformity bCj  on  the  whole^  in  its  spiritual  character,  a  better  or  worse 
method  than  the  Church.  The  real  point  to  labour  is  that,  as  the 
former  is  centrifugal  in  tendency,  but  the  latter  centripetal^  no  approadi 
to  that  particular  kind  of  unity  which  Erastians  desire  can  be  had 
where  the  former  is  a  powerful  elementi  though  it  may  be  attainable 
under  the  latter.  Aud  no  surer  way  of  aggraadizing  Dissent  has  erer 
been  devised  than  hampering  the  free  action  of  the  Church  by  ciril 
interfcrencCj  not  only  because  of  the  rooted  hostility  of  modern  Non- 
conformists to  the  very  idea  of  State-Churchism^  but  because  those 
forms  of  spiritual  activity  which  attract  thoughtful  Dissenters  into  tho 
Churchj  must  be  inevitably  cooled  and  checked  by  any  mere  Icgali&m, 
such  as  is  inseparable  from  Parliamentary  control.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  the  many  congregations  which  have  been  gafthcred  into  tlae 
Cbnrcli  out  of  Nonconformity  during  the  last  few  years,  know  well 
that  the  chief  attraction  Las  been  those  very  doctrines  and  practice^ 
which  Parliament  and  the  secular  pseudo-ecclesiastical  courts  have 
endeavoured  to  put  down ;  for  the  devout  Nonconformist  is  intensely 
repelled  by  the  coldness  and  indevoutncss  of  the  Broad  Church  platform  ,* 
while  he  has  got  already  in  his  own  system,  and  in  a  fuller,  freer,  and 
more  consistent  form,  all  that  Church  Evangelicals  have  to  offer  hira. 
He  can  borrow  all  that  he  admires  among  their  possessions,  without 
sacrificing  his  liberty  or  breaking  his  old  ties,  and  therefore  they  have 
no  influence  with  hira ;  and  he  comes  in  all  cases^  save  those  where 
mere  social  considerations,  apart  from  any  religious  motives,  prevail, 
to  get  what  his  own  society  does  not  even  profess  to  enjoy  and  to  offer^ 
It  may  be  true,  as  is  often  said,  that  the  matters  in  question  eitlier  do 
not  exist  at  all — being  merely  imaginary — or  that  they  are  hurtful  where 
they  do  exist;  but  that,  too,  is  beside  the  present  inquiry,  wbicii  it 
simply  as  to  the  inducements  which  really  do  cause  a  Nonconformist 
immigration  into  t)ie  Church,  contrasting  with  the  remarkable  exodo!* 
of  the  last  century*  It  is  thus  plain  that  the  State  miserably  mis- 
managed Church  affairs,  when  left  entirely  in  its  hands;  nor  is  it  so 
much  as  credible  that  the  Church,  if  left  to  itself  under  George  I.,  IL^ 
and  III.,  could  have  made  any  worse  mess  through  clerical  incapacity. 

Next,  what  is  the  truth  respecting  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  axr 
directly  Crown  nominees?  Lord  Westbury's  Act  for  selling  the 
advowsons  of  a  large  number  of  Chancellor's  livings  to  private  patrons^ 
is  in  itself  a  confession  of  failure,  so  far,  in  the  distribution  of  public 
patronage;  for  the  avowed  motive  of  that  Act  was  the  interest  of  the 
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>tiblic  at  large,  inasmuch  as  there  was  greater  likelihood  of  private 
matrons,  most  probably  in  many  cases  residing  in^  or  closely  connected 
ivith>  the  parishes  whose  advowsons  they  purehasedj  knowing  the  local 
needs^  and  appointing  a  good  incumbent,  than  an  overworked  Minister 
of  the  Crown  could  do.  This  argument  for  getting  rid  of  the  patronage 
of  all  the  poorer  livings,  seems  one  which  mightj  not  unreasonably,  have 
led  to  the  transfer  of  the  remainder  in  like  manner, 

But  the  real  stress  of  the  indictment  against  the  State  lies  in  the 
history  of  the  Episcopate  and  the  Cathedrals  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  dynasty.  No  impartial  inquirer  can  avoid  bein^  struck  with  the 
curiously  low  level  of  personal  eminence  which  has  been  attained  by 
the  bishops  of  the  last  century  and  a  half,  as  compared  with  the  judges 
of  the  like  period,  though  drawn  from  a  much  smaller  area  of  choice, 
und  from  a  profession  which  has  produced  fewer  distinguished  men. 

No  fairly  eminent  appointment  to  Canterbury  has  been  made  Bince 
Wake  died  in  1737;  Yorkj  yet  more  unfortunate,  has  to  go  back  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  dead  iu  1531,  for  a  distinguished  name  in  its  suc- 
c^cssion  ;  London  has  been  better  off,  for  Blomfield,  though  neither 
theologian  nor  statesman,  did  much  towards  the  reforming  movement 
which  has  so  changed  the  standard  of  clerical  work  and  morals;  while 
Gibson,  Sherlock,  and  Lowth,  stand  high  amongst  the  bishops  of  the 
last  century.  But  if  we  examine  the  whole  list^  without  the  invidious 
iuelosion  of  the  prelates  of  the  present  reign,  we  shall  find,  in  addition 
to  the  five  names  above,  only  the  following  since  the  accession  of 
George  I,,  not  counting  translations  of  such  as  were  consecrated  earlier, 
but  admitting  distinction  and  fitness  of  any  sort  as  a  claim  to  be 
reckoned,  and  not  excluding  on  the  ground  of  actual  failure  in  office, 
which  may  not  have  been  foreseen :  Chandler,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
1717,  translated  to  Durham;  Butler,  of  Bristol  in  1738,  later  at 
Durham;  Warburton,  Gloucester  iu  1760;  Shnte  Barringtou,  Llaudaff 
in  1769,  afterwards  of  Salisbury  and  Durham ;  Hurd,  Lichfield  in  1775, 
afterwards  Worcester ;  Horsley,  St.  Davids  in  1788,  later  at  Rochester 
and  St.  Asaph;  Watson,  Llaudaff  1782;  Marsh,  Peterborough  1816; 
Van  Mildert,  Llaudaff  1819,  later  at  Durham;  Copleston,  Llaudaff 
1820;  Kaye,  Bristol  1820,  later  at  Lincoln;  Lloyd,'  Oxford  1827; 
Philpotts,  Exeter  1831 ;  total,  18  (including  5  names  of  the  first 
series)  in  1 14  years,  and  only  one  name  of  the  first  class,  Joseph  Butler, 
amongst  them.* 

Now,  instead   of  taking  the  whole  judicial  bench  during  the  same 
period,  though  composed  of  only  half  as  many  members  as  the  Episcopate 


*  Thomas  Wilson,  of  8k>dor  and  Alan,  was  not  a  Crown  nominee.  S^ift'i  aoocmnt  of 
tlie  Iriah  Bitfaops  of  his  clay  is  insfcructive.  Ho  aaya  that  the  Gorernment  doubtlesa  chose  men 
of  great  piety  and  learning  for  the  office,  but  that  unfortunately  they  were  always  waylaid, 
on  the  road  from  London,  by  highwaymen,  who  rohbed  and  mordered  tbem,  and  then 
travelled  over  to  Dublin  in  ibtir  clothes  and  with  their  papen,  and  so  were  consecrated  in 
tbeir  stead. 
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let  us   test   merely  the    five    higbest   posts — Cliancellorship,  the  ttt> 
Chief  Justiceships^  Master  of  the  Rollsj  and  Chief  Baron*     We  find  tk 
folloTiviiig  eminent  names  ; — Lords  Cowper,  King,  Hardwicke,  Camda, 
Thurlow,  EldoOj    Erskine^   Lyisdhiirst,    Cottenham,    Mansfield,   Ellri- 
borough,     KenyoQ,    Loughborough,     Bathiirst,    Wynford^    TentenW, 
Denraan,  Abinger,  and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs.     That  is  to  say,  19  noUWi^ 
appointments  to  5  posts,  as  against  18  to  28,      And  if  the  puisne  judj;Li 
were  to  be  addcd^  the  contrast  woukl  become  yet  more  remarkable ;  wtilt 
it  is  also  to  be  said  that  even  the  less  distinguished  judges  in  almoit 
every  case  took  intellectual  rank  above  the  ruck  of  the  Episcopate, 

Not  only  so>  hut  the  Episcopate  has  invariably  failed  in  forestght, 
breadth,  firmnesSj  and  statesmanship,  at  every  crisis  which  has  occttmd 
in  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  It  is  needless  to  cite  details,  and  the  mention  of  it* 
attitude  towards  the  Weslcyan  revival  in  the  last  century,  and  tk 
Oxford  movement  in  this  one^  will  be  enough*  It  has  alwi^ 
regarded  its  function  to  be  that  of  a  drag  on  the  coach  when  goiog  ip 
hilL  Given  the  momentum  of  a  popular  movement  doum  hillj  and 
their  Lordships  pull  off  the  drag,  and  charge  along^  whipping  and 
spurring,  like  so  many  Swiss  postilions. 

Then,  as  regards  the  Cathedrals.  In  these^  the  Crown  appoints 
the  deans,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  canons,  with  a  success  to  be 
measured  by  the  Cathedral  Acts  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign, 
which  treated  these  great  minsters  as  being  mere  nuisances  to  be 
abated,  since  it  was  not  feasible  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether ;  while  the 
late  Dean  Alfbrd,  in  the  pages  of  the  Contemfoe-iuv  Review,  albeit 
praising  them  as  the  one  surviving  bulwark  against  the  advance  of 
Kitualism,  declared  them  to  be,  even  then,  still  the  weakest  and  most 
ineffective  part  of  the  whole  Church  system  in  Englaiid. 

So  far,  then,  no  very  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  State  manage* 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  assumption 
which  really  underlies  the  demand  for  its  continuance, — that  of  the 
superior  capacity,  knowledge,  and  success  in  business  matters  which 
the  laity  exhibit. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  surrey  the  whole  field  ;  and  the  seleetioii  of 
Parliament,  of  the  legnl  profession,  and  of  commerce,  will  be  admitted] 
to  be  the  most  favourable  to  the  laity  which  the  circumstances  admil 
for  any  reference  to  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  or  the  department' 
of  police,  would  tell  heavily  on  the  clerical  side. 

Beginning  with  Parliament :  the  mere  fact  that  two  large  ZDeasmrei 
of  reform  have  within  living  memory  been  needed  to  purge  it,  cvei^ 
partially,  of  corruption  and  of  inefficiency  as  a  representative  body,  i^ 
enough  to  create  a  presumption  against  it  at  the  outset.  What  the 
Upper  Chamber  has  contributed  to  the  solution  of  questions  of  the  da^ 
as  they  arose,  may  be  read  in  a  recent  volume,  "  Fifty  Years  of  the  Hou^| 
of  Lords;^^  and  the  indictment  is  at  least  as  heavy  as  any  count  that  can  be 
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light  agiiiiist  the  clergy  in  respect  of  unpractical  ideas,  narrow  views, 
d  obstructive  action.  Nor  do  matters  mend  mucli  when  we  turn  to 
le  Commons.  No  more  abject  breakdown  than  the  Lower  House 
lias  exhibited  in  the  mere  attempt  to  carry  on  the  routine  of  its  own 
business  during  the  last  two  or  three  scssioos  has  ever  been  made  by 
■ny  national  assembly.  And  apart  from  that  discreditable  episode,  its 
liabit  of  grasping  at  vast  masses  of  topics  with  which  it  could  never 
bave  the  time  to  deal,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  fitted,  and  the  conse- 
quent choking  of  the  flow  of  work,  is  anytldng  but  business-like  j  while 
its  method  of  debating  and  am  ending  measures  introduced  into  it  is 
such  as  to  make  too  many  of  the  Acts  it  passes  clumsy,  ineffective, 
and  unworkable.  Besides  this  coustantly  recurrent  fault,  it  is 
iDatter  of  common  remark  that  a  mere  personal  dispute  on  the  most 
trivial  detail,  if  scented  beforehand,  and  thought  likely  to  call  up  one 
or  two  prominent  persons,  will  secure  an  attendance  of  members  such  as 
the  gravest  concern  of  public  and  imperial  interest  can  seldom  or  never 
collect. 

Once  again :  part  of  the  heavy  price  we  pay  for  a  constitutiooal 
government  is  the  incessant  postponement  of  the  common  weal  to  the 
exigencies  of  party.  Such  a  thing  as  a  conference  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition,  as  to  what  meaanres,  and  in  what 
form,  are  really  needed  for  the  public  advantage,  so  that  they  may  be 
enacted  with  the  least  delay,  friction,  and  fanltincss  possible,  is  practically 
unknown,  and  even  chimerical.  The  aitn  of  each  side  is  to  vituperate  and 
obstruct  the  proposals  of  the  other,  even  if  exactly  what  it  would  itself 
bring  forward  if  the  ins  and  the  outs  were  changed  i  and  patriotic  post- 
ponement of  selfish  10 1 crests  is  not  so  much  as  thought  of,  save  in  those 
rare  cases  where  the  whole  House  is  seized  witli  an  epidemic,  and 
passes  an  Act  in  a  rush,  and,  on  Mr.  Bright's  unirapeachable  testimony, 
is  always  entirely  in  the  wrong  when  so  doing.  As  a  business  assembly, 
therefore,  Parliament  can  claim  no  high  honours;  and  it  is  not  so 
transparently  clear  that  Convocation,  if  reformed,  would  mismanage 
ecclesiastical  affairs  more  than  the  Legislature  does  civil  ones,  even 
without  taking  into  account  such  startling  changes  of  face  and  conse- 
quent reversals  of  Imperial  policy  as  the  three  successive  Parliaments 
of  1868, 1874j  and  1880^  have  exemplified,  a  fact  inconsistent  with  the 
Ijegislature  having  been  on  the  right  road  at  all  during  one  at  leasts 
if  not  two,  of  those  periods.  And  if  we  look  specifically  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical legislation  of  Parliament,  no  great  impression  of  wisdom  can  be 
gathered  from  a  record  which  includes  such  entries  as  the  Five  Mile 
and  Conventicle  Acts,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  and  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Acts,  all  brought  in  for  bad 
ends  and  with  bad  results  ;  while  even  such  well-intentioned  measures 
as  the  Cathedral  Act  of  1840  (3  &  4  Victoria,  c.  113),  and  Peel's 
Parishes  Act  of  1843  (6  &  7  Victoria,  c.  37),  have  worked  hurtfullyj; 
the  former  by  so  depleting  the  Cathedrals   that   now  in   their  reviving 
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activity  tbey  liave  neither  staff  uor  fiinda  adequate  for  the  calls  on  tliem  ; 
the  latter  by  multiplying  pauper  districts  aiid  wastefully  sprcadtog 
resources  which  needed  coucentration.  Further,  it  is  the  lay  patroDA 
in  Parliament,  aided  by  Nouconfurmists  unwilling  to  see  the  Church 
purged  of  a  scandal,  who  prevent  that  abolition  of  the  traffic  in 
liviogs,  for  which  both  the  clergy  and  the  public  are  calling.  As  to 
the  ExeciitivCj  wc  have  merely  to  look  at  the  handling  of  the  Eastern 
Question  and  the  Irish  Question  in  the  last  half-century  to  jutltrc  of  its 
wisdom  either  abroad  or  at  home. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  lawyers.  The  main  things  to  be  desired  lu 
the  laws  and  tribunals  of  a  nation  are  that  the  first  should  be  cleaTi 
consistent  with  one  another,  based  on  broad  and  firm  general  principles, 
and  workable  without  undue  friction ;  while  the  latter  should  be 
elieap,  speedy,  impartial,  and  certain  in  their  action,  that  justice  maybe 
readily  attainable  by  all  who  seek  it.  It  seems  the  bitterest  irony  erca 
to  name  such  qualities  when  we  contemplate  the  impassable  and 
unwholesome  jungle  of  English  law,  the  costly  and  dilatory  methods  of 
procedure,  in  despite  of  such  reforms  as  have  lessened  the  terrors  of 
Chancery  and  abated  the  technical  verbiage  of  special  pleading* 
Nothing  has  been  rarer  in  the  history  of  English  jurisprudence  than 
the  appearance  of  a  great  constitutional  lawyer  with  the  intcllecti  the 
knowledge,  and  the  will  to  go  down  to  first  principles,  and  to  contend 
against  the  clumsy  tangle  of  mere  case-made  law,  the  growth  of 
precedents,  singly  weak,  and  collectively  misleading.  The  obstacles  which 
conveyancing  alone  has  put  iu  the  path  of  agricultural  improvement,  and, 
indeed,  of  any  useful  way  of  amciiding  the  civil  relations  of  the  land,  arc 
known  to  every  publicist ;  while  the  heavy  cost  of  litigation,  and  the 
impossibility  of  even  guessing  whether  any  judi^raent  will  stand  on 
appeal,  gives  the  clictit  with  a  long  purse,  however  bad  his  cause,  nearly 
as  great  an  advantage  over  the  poorer  litigant  as  if  the  courts  sold  their 
decisions  as  venal ly  as  any  Turki^ih  Cadi,  seeing  that  no  man  without 
abundant  money  to  spare  can  encounter  the  outlay  inevitable  in  the 
preliminary  skirmishing  at  Judges'  Chambers,  not  to  say  the 
event  of  carrying  the  suit  from  the  tribunal  of  first  instance  to  the 
successive  Courts  of  Appeal,  And  if  we  desire  a  crucial  example  of 
legal  incapacity  in  dealing  with  a  practical  subject,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  review  the  successive  Bankruptcy  Acts  of  1831,  1849,  1851,  1861, 
and  1869,  all  of  which  have  proved  dismal  failures;  while  that  of  1861, 
drafted  and  introduced  by  Lord  Westbury,  usually  accounted  the 
greatest  lawyer  of  his  day,  has  been  the  worst  of  the  five,  and  proved 
BO  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  commerce  that  it  was  practically  repealed 
after  a  xery  icw  years'  trial.  And  the  lately  issued  Report  on  Civil 
Procedure  is  itself  the  severest  eondemnation  of  the  whole  current  legml 
system.* 

•  One  reiimrkAl>le  paragraj^U  in  this  Report  Iiab  w>nie  lx?nring  oo  the   |  >u. 

It  recfinimcncls  tho  Alioliliou  of  juries  iu  civil  casei,  obviouily  becAUsi*.  i^   ^„  iinif 

the  tvchotCAl  immU  of  kw  on  which  they  anir  called  lo  <kctde«  lAmiliiir  m  tbeio  m  t*> 
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B  If  we  turn  bow  to  commerce — an  occtipatioii  which  has  now  almost 
^jsurped  to  itself  the  exclusive  use  of  the  term  "  business/'  and  io 
which  a  far  larger  number  of  keen  iutellects  are  constantly  engaged 
on  the  full  stretch  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
non-trading  professions — we  are  met  by  one  broad  fact  at  starting,  the 
recun'coce  of  a  panic  about  once  in  every  ten  years,  disturbing  for  the 
time  tlie  whole  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain,  and  throwing  it  out 
of  gear.  Reckless,  ignorant,  or  fraudulent  trading — and  that  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  over  a  very  wide  area — is  iu  nearly  every  case  the  sole 
generator  of  these  panics.  A  very  few  have  depended  on  political 
causes  for  which  the  mercantile  class  was  not  accountable ;  but  such 
episodes  as  the  American  Civil  War,  which  brought  the  Cotton  Famine 
on  Lancashire,  are  rare  and  exceptional,  while  the  crises  in  the  money 
market  are  as  periodical  and  recurrent  as  the  return  of  a  comet* 

Next,  we  may  take  individual  failures,  not  on  the  great  scale  of 
Overend  k  Gurney,  or  of  the  Glasgow  Bank.  Setting  aside  the 
proportion  of  these  due  to  misfortune  only,  or  to  some  of  those 
obscure  movements  of  trade  away  from  one  place  and  towards  another, 
which  cannot  be  predicted  nor  provided  against,  the  remainder  arc 
enough  to  constitute  a  very  strong  indictment  against  the  foresight  and 
practicid  good  sense  of  the  trading  community.  Of  course,  a  vast  amount 
of  suffering  nnder  this  head  has  been  the  growth  of  the  joint-stock 
company  system — especially  before  limited  liability  was  introduced  bylaw, 
— and  denotes  that  nnmbcrs  of  persons,  having  no  commercial  experience 
whatever,  nor  any  control  over  the  concerns  in  which  they  have  too 
rashly  become  shareholders,  have  been  made  the  prey  of  those  parasites 
of  our  mercantile  system^,  the  promoters  aud  directors  of  bubble 
companies,  and  the  less  reputable  haugers-on  of  the  stock  market. 
But  even  after  deducting  all  such  cases,  an  abundant  crop  of  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  the  trading  class  itself,  remains  to  be  gathered  in. 
In  some  cases  the  nature  and  method  of  the  errors  are  such  that  any 
intelligent  observer,  however  unacquainted  with  trade  systems,  can  see 
them  at  once.  Two  or  three  examples  will  suffice.  First,  and  heaviest 
on  the  roll,  comes  the  history  of  railway  mismanagement,  perhaps 
culminating  in  such  examples  as  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
and  the  3Ietropolitan  District  Companies ;  though  the  Great  Western 
and  Eastern  Counties  have  a  very  bad  record  also.  The  chief  blunders 
which  mark  their  history  are,  costly  quarrelling  with  rival  companies, 
and  running  new  lines  through  tracts  of  country  where  there  neither 
wa§  any  traffic  to  speak  of,  nor  any  likelihood  of  the  railway  creating 
it.  Then,  take  the  iron  trade.  Wliile  the  time  of  inflation  lasted,  a 
few  years  ago,  not  one  ironmaster   in  twenty  seems  to  have  set  himself 

judges  and  coiinaeU  they  impede,  rather  than  help,  jnaiice.  Thia  seems  ttn  exact  punillel 
to  the  rt»suH  of  the  interference  of  the  average  layman  io  Btrictly  theological  qneationJB, 
wbether  in  Parliament  and  on  the  Judicial  Cotuiniiteef  as  here  with  lis,  or  in  Synods,  oa  in 
tlie  Americao  and  otber  aEied  Cbnrche?. 
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to  inquire  whether  the  demand  was  abnormal  and  exceptioaal— ti Im 
in  fact  was — or  the  bcginniDg  of  a  steadily  lai*ger  trade  ;  nor  yet  whetkr 
it  was  capable  of  indefinite  expansion^  so  that  the  output  could  neTcrhe 
in  excess.  The  result  was  that  the  enormons  earnings  of  the  prosperoBi 
years  were  at  once  re-investcd  in  fresh  plant  on  a  vast  scale,  contrarr 
to  the  wise  advice  of  the  old  saw  : — '^  Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  otie  I 
basket/'  And^  of  course^  when  the  artificial  demand  ceased,  and  the 
market  resumed  its  natural  level,  the  ironmasters  went  under  by  the  scow, 
and  the  industry  was  all  but  annihilated  in  several  districts.  Again,  to 
take  an  example  on  a  smaller  scale.  When  the  short-lived  fashion  of 
rinking  on  wheeled  skates  came  np  a  few  years  ago,  the  commercial 
speculators  never  thought  of  asking  these  two  questions  i — "  Will  tLis 
fancy  last,  and  not  be  thrown  aside  for  something  new  next  season  or 
so  ?  Supposing  it  does  last,  how  many  rinks  arc  enough  to  meet  the 
demand ?**  At  once,  a  mania  for  starting  rink  companies,  and  for 
erecting  costly  premises  for  the  pursuit  of  the  new  sport,  seized  on  the 
trading  public,  who  always  follow  like  sheep  in  such  cases,  and  & 
plentiful  supply  of  windings-up,  and  of  premises  to  let,  followed  with 
even  greater  speed  than  is  the  ordinary  wont. 

A  further  circurastance  is  very  instructive  in  this  same  connexion. 
Whereas  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  typical  Scotchman  as  erobodj- 
ing  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  shrewdness,  caution,  frugality,  and 
perseverance, — all  of  which  ought  to  tell  with  great  weight  in  the 
acquisition  and  retention  of  wealth, — yet  not  only  have  three  or  four 
of  the  very  largest  and  most  disastrous  failures  of  recent  times  been 
those  of  Scottish  corporations,  but  a  tabulated  statement  of  EngUsb 
bankruptcies  and  of  Scottish  sequestrations,  extending  over  three  con- 
Biderable  periods,  was  lately  forwarded  to  the  Times  by  a  correspondent, 
with  the  remarkable  result  thatj  allowing  for  the  smaller  wealth  and  popn- 
lation  of  Scotland,  its  commercial  failures  are  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
to  the  whole  trading  community  than  those  of  England,  both  as 
regards  the  number  of  insolvents  and  the  amount  for  which  they  are 
liable. 

If  we  put  this  broad  fact  in  the  light  most  favourable  to  the  busini 
talents  of  the  defaulters,  it  is  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
failures  are  fraudulent,  and  do  not  denote  any  loss  at  all  on  the  insolvent's 
part.  But  that  does  not  mend  the  case  in  the  least,  for  it  merely  shift 
the  blame  of  lack  of  foresight  and  prudence  on  to  the  shoulders  of  tl 
creditors,  who  are  for  the  most  part,  under  existing  conditions,  at 
members  of  the  trading  class.  A  few  statistics  of  English  bankrupt 
in  1879  may  well  be  cited,  as  giving  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  th^ 
evil.  In  that  yeatj  the  total  liabilities  of  all  kinds  of  bankrupts  and 
insolvents  for  England  alone,  amounted  to  .€29,678,193,  with  assets^ 
£10,193,617.  The  evidence  further  goes  to  show  that,  after  law  costs 
and  other  expenses  are  paid,  in  4,809  registered  compositions  with 
creditors,  for  sums    amounting   to  £7,389,990,   only   £2,314,905   was 
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realized  ;  wliile  in  7,167  registered  liquidations  of  debts  amounting  to 
j£l7,989,4^J^,  and  with  estates  estimated  at  d£7^307,400^  there  appears 
to  have  been  only  a  mere  infinitesimal  fraetiou  paid  at  all,  and  that  in 
bat  one  case  out  of  every  seven.  These  figures  reflect  very  little  credit 
on  the  business  qualities,  either  of  the  trading  publicj  or  of  those  lawyers 
who  framed  and  work  the  Acts  which  apply  to  the  judicial  treatment 
of  commercial  failures. 

Tried,  then,  by  the  remorseless  evidence  of  facts,  the  laity,  even  in  the 
favourably  selected  classes  of  statesmen^  lawyers,  and  merchants,  do  not 
seem  to  manage  civil  affairs  by  any  means  so  cftectively,  and  with  such 
rare  failures  on  the  whole  average,  as  tlic  clergy  manage  parish  business 
of  all  kinds,  despite  the  exceptional  disadvantages  under  which  these 
latter  are  placed  ;  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  something  like 
a  public  audit  and  inquiry  into  every  incumbent's  conduct  takes  place 
yearly  at  the  Easter  Vestry,  and  that  any  serious  complaint  or  diSSculty 
is  pretty  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  local  newspapers,  and  to  be 
given  wider  circulation  by  the  Nonconformist  Press^  if  capital  can  be 
made  out  of  it  for  controversial  purposes.  Yet  such  occurrences  are  rare 
and  exceptional,  and  their  sparseness  is  not  bafl  evidence  tbat,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  no  great  amount  of  fault  to  be  found,  except  in  just  those 
particulars  where  it  is  not  business  capacity,  but  some  more  distinctly 
spiritual  quality,  tbat  is  laekingj  and  accountable  for  defects. 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  it  is  doubtless  true  enough  that  the  clergy 
have  yet  much  to  learn  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  are  often  lamentably 
unpractical,  there  seems  no  warrant  for  the  persistent  claim  made  by 
the  laity  for  the  possession  of  superior  wisdom,  or  for  the  demand, 
baaed  on  their  exemption  from  a  share  in  human  folly,  to  manage  the 
business  of  the  clergy  for  them,  as  wise  and  careful  guardians  of  a  weak- 
headed  minor  who  can  never  be  expected  to  attain  years  of  discretion. 
'^  Well,  thus  wc  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  ns/' 

Richard  F.  Little  dale. 
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IT  has  often  been  said  that  all  cities  arc  alike^  especially  all  Americati 
cities.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  as  ia  all  common  sayings.  It 
expresses  the  feeling  of  the  superficial  traveller  who  carries  away  only  a 
confused  recollection  of  a  railway  station,  an  immeuse  hotels  crowded 
streets  lined  with  costly  but  irregular  buildings  or  wretched  teuement- 
lousesj  inimcDsc  wealth  and   squalid  {Mjverty  staring  each  other  in  the 

2.  If  in  memory  he  distinguishes  one  city  from  another,  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  because  he  enjoyed  his  dinner  at  one  hotelj  and  was  badly 
served  at  another.  If  he  be  a  conscientious  sight-seer,  with  guide-book 
in  hand,  he  may  visit  public  monuments,  libraries,  hospitals,  or  schools, 
but  he  will  seldom  find  in  these  auythiug  peculiar  and  characteristic* 
Such  institutions  arc  very  much  the  same  the  world  over*  The  ordinary 
English  traveller  soon  wearies  of  American  cities,  and  takes  refuge  among 
those  grand  works  of  Nature  which  are  always  new  and  impressive,  and 
always  have  an  individuality  of  their  own.  Mountains  arc  mountains, 
hut  no  two  arc  alike;  and  we  may  have  a  hundred  varying  views  of  the 
same  peak.  He  who  has  seen  Niagara  does  not  enjoy  the  less  the 
humble  cascade  which  makes  music  among  the  rocks  in  his  own  park. 
It  is  not  so  with  our  cities.  The  ordinary  traveller  who  has  seen  New 
York  finds  all  other  American  cities  only  a  poor  imitation  of  the 
metropolis. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  only  a  superficial  view.  Behind  the  bricks  and 
mortar  there  is  life ;  and  wherever  there  is  life  there  is  varie^.  We 
often  forget  that  cities  are  anything  more  than  vast  collections  of  bonsoSj 
or,  at  bcsst,  great  market-places ;  but  the  real  city  is  the  mass  of  humais 
beings  hidden  behind  these  dumb  walls.  Each  city  has  it$  own  social 
life,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  more  intimately  we  know  thb, 
the  less  does  it  seem  like  other   rities.     This   individualitv  U  not  sl) 
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marked  in  America  as   in   the  Old  World.     It  is  not   so   marked   iti 

Europe  as  in  Asia.     All  cities   Lave  been  made  more  cosmopolitan  by 

the  woDdcrfully  increased   facilities    for  travel   and  the  development  of 

international  commerce.     Even  Paris   and   London  are  not  so  utterly 

unlike  as  they  once  were*      In   America   the  first   impression  h  that 

foreign  immigration  and  the  restless  spirit  of  the  native  population  have 

reduced  all  our  cities  to  a  common  level  of  chaotic  sameness.     This  is 

so  far  true  that  we  should   search  in  vain  in  New  York  for  the  city  of 

Irving^s  "  Diedrich  Knickerbocker/^  or  in  Boston  for  any  trace  of  the 

social  life  depicted  in  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter/^    If  such  phlegmatic 

Dutchmen  or  canting  Puritans  ever  existed  they  have  disappeared  and 

left  no  trace  in  the  society  of  the  present  day.     But  it  is  still  true  that 

Boston  is  very  unlike  New  York,  that    Philadelphia  resembles  neither, 

while  Washington  has  an  individuality  peculiarly  its  own. 

New  York  is  the  most  cosmopolitan,  Philadelphia  the  most  provincial^ 
of  our  cities  ;  Boston  the  most  cultivated,  Washington  the  most  Ameri- 
can, Society  in  New  York  is  based  upon  wealth,  in  Philadelphia  upon 
family,  in  Boston  upon  intellect^  in  W"ashington  upon  official  position. 
There  is  most  extravagance  in  Nev?  York,  most  comfort  in  Philadelphia,, 
most  philanthi'opy  in  Boston,  most  etiquette  in  Washington,  New 
York  is  the  great  commercial  centre  of  America;  W^ashington  has  no 
commerce,  Philadelphia  is  a  city  of  manufactories,  Boston  is  the  business 
centre  for  the  manufactories  of  New  England.  New  York  is  demo- 
cratic, Pliiladclphia  republican,  Boston  doubtful,  and  Washington  dis- 
franchised by  the  National  Constitution.  The  Germans  avoid  Boston, 
the  Irish  Pliiladelphia— -both  congregate  in  New  York.  The  negroes 
prefer  AYashington.  Boston  is  the  place  to  study  Unitarianism,  New 
York  Catholicism,  Philadelphia  Quakerism. 

Such  general  statements  as  these  might  be  extended  indefinitely ;  but, 
while  they  arc  strictly  true,  they  are  liable  to  mislead.  Any  man  may  find 
congenial  society  in  any  great  city,  and  the  impression  which  he  carries 
away  depends  very  ranch  upon  his  own  taste  in  the  selection  of  associates. 
General  \aews  arc  always  more  or  less  partial  and  imperfect*  There  ai'C 
men  of  high  culture  in  New  York,  perhaps  more  thau  there  are  in  Boston ; 
there  are  rich  ignoramuses  iu  Boston^  still  it  is  true,  in  general,  that 
culture  reigns  over  society  in  Boston,  and  money  in  New  York.  There 
arc  old  Dutch  families  in  New  York,  and  old  Puritan  families  in  Boston  ; 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  exclusive  Quaker  aristocracy  of  Phila- 
delphia. There  are  those  even  within  ttis  charmed  circle  in  Philadel- 
phia who  have  heard  of  places  not  reached  by  the  Pennsylvanian  Railway ; 
but  they  feel  no  personal  iuterest  in  them*  Boston  is  the  seat  of  Uni- 
tarianism ;  but  it  is  not  a  Unitarian  city.  Catholicism  rules  New  York ; 
but  nowhere  in  America  is  Protestantism  more  vigorous  and  active* 
Philadelphia  is  the  Quaker  city ;  but  the  Quakers  are  a  small  minority 
there.  The  general  statements  which  I  have  made  are  valuable  only  as 
indicating,  in  a  rough  way,  th?it  each  of  these  cities  has  a  character  of 
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its  own  which  distinguishes  it  from  any  other.  The  same  thing  may 
he  said  of  the  great  cities  of  the  south  and  west.  There  is  but  one  New 
Orleans,  but  one  Chicago,  but  one  San  Francisco  in  America,  although 
these  last  have  their  woold-bc  rivals,  I  have  selected  the  principal 
Atlantic  cities,  hecause,  in  revisiting  America^  these  are  the  ones  where 
my  time  ha.s  been  spent,  and  I  have  nothing  to  oflFer  in  this  article  but 
the  personal  impressions  of  a  non-resident  American, 

New  York  is  no  louger  the  city  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  It  has 
grown  so  rapidly  in  extent,  in  population,  and  in  wealth,  that  all  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  changed,  I  visit  the  palatial  residences  of  former  days, 
and  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  towering  warehouses,  or  in  the  midst 
of  a  German  city,  or  surrounded  by  squalid  tenement-houses,  swarming 
with  Irish.  Another  turn,  and  I  am  in  a  Chinese  quarter.  If  I  would 
find  the  fashion  and  wealth  of  the  city^  I  must  go  far  out  among  the 
old  market  gardens  and  the  more  distant  pastures,  which  are  covered 
now  with  costly  dwelliog-houscs.  Then,  £20,000  sterling  was  a  great 
fortune ;  now,  New  York  boasts  of  a  citizen  who  is  worth  £20,000,000 
sterling.  There  are  others  who  are  almost  as  rich.  They  are  railway 
kings,  or  men  who  have  grown  rich  by  the  sudden  and  enormous  rise  in 
tlie  value  of  real  estate;  and  Socialism,  imported  from  Europe,  having 
no  kings  here  to  attack,  has  found  a  name  for  these  men,  and  threatens 
them  as  **  Monopolists,^^  The  palaces  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  laugh  at  the 
faint  echoes  which  reach  them  from  the  halls  near  the  Bowery,  where 
socialist  clubs  discuss  the  rights  of  laboui*,  and  openly  advocate  the 
assassination  of  monopolists ;  but  no  one  can  seriously  study  life  in  New 
Y^ork  without  finding  himself  confronted,  first  of  all,  with  this  problem 
of  the  relations  of  wealth  and  poverty*  New  Y'ork  has  not  grown  rich 
80  much  through  the  skill  and  energy  of  her  citizens  as  through  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  country,  with  which  she  has  had  but  little  to  do, 
except  in  the  way  of  developing  her  natural  advantages  by  building  rail- 
ways and  canals.  Most  of  her  rich  men  owe  their  wealth  to  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  real  estate  or  to  fortnnatc  speculation  in  stocks.  It  has 
not  been  a  slow  growth.  It  has  come  suddenly.  The  poorest  man  iu 
New  Y'ork  who  can  read  a  penny  paper  is  familiar  with  the  slang  of 
Wall  Street*  He  knows  that  he  is  cutting  stone  or  carrying  mortar  for 
a  palace  which  is  building  for  a  man  who  has  *'  captured  a  railroad,"  or 
"  watered  stock,*'  or  "  made  a  corner.^^  He  does  not  need  to  go  far 
to  be  told  that  this  does  not  mean  money  earned,  but  money  stolen  from 
the  labouring  classes.  He  believes  it.  And  even  this  does  not  touch 
Eim  so  directly  as  the  fact  that  he  pays  an  exorbitant  rent  to  another 
monopolist  for  hia  filthy  rooms  in  a  tenement-house.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  forget  the  fact  that  this  man  is  an  aristocrat,  and  lives  in  untold 
luxury,  simply  because  liis  father  or  his  grandfather  owned  a  cabbage 
garden  in  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the  city.  An  attempt  was  made 
last  spring  to  form  an  anti*rent  organization-  It  failed ;  but  it  served  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  Irish  population  to  the  fact  that  tliere  wit 
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room  for  a  Land  League  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  Why 
should  they  subscribe  money  to  save  their  brethren  at  home  from  paying 
rent  while  they  themselves  were  suflFering  quite  as  much  from  the  land- 
lords in  America  ?  We  may  be  sure  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last 
of  this.  The  opportunity  to  plunder  the  rich  through  a  corrupt  city 
government^  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  non-taxpaying  voters, 
affords  a  certain  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  especially,  and  their  political 
leaders  have  found  it  for  their  interest  thus  far  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
professional  Socialistj  and  quietly  fill  their  pockets  from  the  city 
treasury.  But  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  this  is  not  more 
demoralizing  than  downright  Socialism, 

If  we  turn  from  the  discontented  poor  to  the  more  successful  classes 
in  New  York,  we  find  the  natural  results  of  suddenly  acquired  wealth 
— unbounded  extravagance  and  luxury.  In  this  respect  New  York 
rivals  Paris,  Those  who  have  attained  social  rank,  and  those  who 
aspire  to  it,  live  for  display.  The  profits  of  legitimate  business  seldom 
suffice  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  style  of  liviug,  and  every  one  is 
more  or  less  engaged  in  apccnlation  in  stocks.  One  result  of  this  is 
that  much  of  the  business  of  New  York  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
more  ecouomical  foreigners,  especially  the  Germans  and  the  Jews.  It 
is  astonishing  how  large  a  per-centage  of  the  signs  in  the  business 
streets  show  unmistakably  foreign  names.  The  wealth  of  the  city  is 
gradually  passiug  into  their  hands.  They  are  making  their  way,  too,  into 
fashionable  society.  This  society  is  anything  but  Puritan  in  its  morals. 
It  is  thoroughly  Parisian,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  its 
standard  of  excellence  is  not  character,  but  wealth.  I  have  no  wish  to 
enter  into  details,  or  give  illustrations  of  the  mysteries  of  New  York 
fashionable  society,  but  no  sadder  pictures  of  moral  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion could  be  drawn  from  the  lowest  quarters  of  the  city,  than  from  the 
palaces  of  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

If  this  were  all  of  New  York  society,  this  article  would  never  have 
been  written*  There  arc  rich  men  whom  wealth  has  not  corrupted, 
and  poor  men  whom  poverty  has  not  embit teredo  This  does  not  need 
to  be  said.  It  may  be  said  of  every  city.  But  there  are  probably  few 
cities  in  the  world  where  a  choicer  society  can  be  found  than  in  New 
York,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  where  there  is  more  earnest,  active 
Christian  life.  We  find  it  among  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  coloured 
somewhat  by  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  city,  but  it  is  genuine.  It  is 
struggling  manfully  to  redeem  the  city  from  crime,  corruption,  fi^lth, 
ignorance,  irreligion,  and  degradation  of  every  kind ;  and  if  the  city  is 
saved  from  outbreaks  of  the  worst  forms  of  Communism,  it  will  be  by  its 
means*  Men  who  love  learning,  art,  and  science,  are  trying  to  win  over  the 
wealthier  classes  to  an  interest  in  these  things.  As  art  is  fashionable, 
it  is  patronized ;  but  science  and  learning  arc  not  so  fortunate.  Their 
patrons  are  generally  to  be  found  only  among  those  who  are  also 
interested   in   religious  and   philanthropic   efforts.     Literature   of  the 
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lighter  sort,  novels^  magazines,  atid  newspapers,  may  of  course  be  found 
in    every    corner  of  the  city  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  doei 
much  towards  elevating  society.     That  which  is  good  is  not  as  Ukdjr  ta  j 
reach  those  wlio  need  it   as  is  the  bad  to  reach  those  who  would  be 
better  without  it.       Perhaps  au  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  , 
the  leading  magazines^  which  are  an  honour  to  the  country,  and  fumii  j 
the  best  and   purest  reading   which  goes  into  many  a  palace  in  Net 
York. 

But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  generalities.  Let  us  come  doim 
to  practical  everyday  life.  The  New  Yorker  is  always  in  a  hunt. 
He  is  an  early  riser,  and  generally  eats  a  hearty  breakfastt  by  eiflit 
o^clock.  If  he  is  a  religious  man,  he  has  had  family  prayers  before  I 
l>reakfast,  as  this  is  the  only  time  of  which  he  could  be  sure  More 
midnight.  If  he  does  not  read  the  morning  paper  at  breakfa«t>  k 
reads  it  on  the  Tvay  to  his  office.  He  is  almost  certain  to  have  callm 
on  business  before  he  can  leave  liis  house  ;  and  if  he  is  known  to  be 
a  benevolent  man^  he  has  a  score  of  begging  letters  by  the  mormag 
delivery.  He  gets  away  as  soon  as  possible,  and  is  not  seen  again  until 
evenings  when  he  cornea  in  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  His  hotne- 
hold  affairs  are  managed  by  bis  wife.  He  is  liable  to  have  busiikeK 
calls  before  he  has  finished  his  dinner.  If  he  goes  to  his  club,  he  talki 
business  there.  He  has  coniraittee  meetings  to  attend*  Atniaeor 
ten  o^clock  he  may  go  with  his  wife  to  a  party>  or  he  may  get  aviy 
a  little  earlier  to  the  theatre.  If  he  has  an  evening  at  home,  it  ii 
because  lie  has  a  dinner  party  or  evening  entertainmcDt  himself  He 
keeps  late  liours.  If  an  active  religious  mau^  Sunday  is  almost  as  busy 
a  day  as  any  other.  If  not,  it  is  divided  between  business  and  amuse- 
ment. In  May,  bis  family  goes  into  the  country,  or  to  some  wateriog 
place,  to  remain  until  October;  but  the  chance  is  that  he  gets  but  little 
rest.  When  rest  becomes  absolutely  essential,  he  escapes  to  Europe. 
What  the  ladies  do,  except  to  make  themselves  agreeable  when  thej  can 
be  found,  I  cannot  say  from  observation,  but  they  seem  to  be  as  over 
worked  as  the  men.  Some  of  them  certainly  speculate  iu  stocks. 
They  have  their  clnba  and  societies,  literary  aud  otherwise.  Many  of 
the  charities  and  religious  societies  of  the  city  are  largely  in  their  hauds. 
Domestic  and  social  affairs  are  generally  left  to  their  management.  If 
most  of  the  wealthy  are  devoted  to  fashion,  many  are  devoted  to  better 
things — to  self- culture,  religion,  and  benevolence.  Perhaps  all  this  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  so  little  of  qfliH 
and  repose  in  New  York  life. 

Life  in  New  York  is  very  expensive.  Luxury  and  extravagance  i* 
the  rule,  and  all  classes  feel  the  influence  of  it.  Even  the  poorest  suffer 
from  it.  The  richer  cannot  maintain  their  position  in  society  without 
giving  way  to  it  There  is  but  one  recognized  w^ay  of  escape^  and  tbat  if 
to  take  refuge  in  a  hotel.  These  are  expensive  enough,  but  they  art 
always  full;  and,  singularly  enoughj  many  American  families  prefer  thif 
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promiscuous  style  of  living  to  the  privacy  of  home  life.  It  must  be  said^ 
toOj  that  the  hotels,  aa  hotels,  are  very  good,  especially  the  more  quiet 
'Ones  of  the  best  class.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  cost 
of  living,  but  £1,000  is  an  ordinary  rent  for  a  house  near  the  fashionable 
quarter,  and  I  do  not  think  that  an  average  family,  living  in  such  a 
house,  spends  less  than  £4,000  a  year.  In  the  fashionable  quarter,  a 
fashionable  family  spends  ten  times  that  amount*  Leading  clergymen 
receive  from  £1,000  to  £3,000  salary,  in  addition  to  their  houses. 

The  clubs  of  New  York  are  innumerable,  and  adapted  to  all  tastes 
and  all  ranks  of  society,  I  can  testify  that  some  of  them  are 
flelightfnl  places  of  resort.  Among  the  larger,  the  Century  Club  cer- 
tainly stands  first.  It  has  a  very  modest  house  in  a  quiet  street,  but  one 
meets  there  the  best  and  most  intelligent  men  in  New  York— men  repre- 
senting all  professions  and  all  shades  of  thought.  It  is  not  a  club  where 
one  goes  to  cat,  although  he  may  eat  and  drink  there,  but  a  place  for 
quiet  rest  or  charming  conversation.  The  great  club  of  the  city,  which 
■most  closely  resembles  the  great  clubs  of  London,  is  the  Union  League 
Club.  It  has  a  costly  and  richly-decorated  house  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  is  intended  to  rival  the  luxury  of  the  neighbouring  private  resi- 
dences. It  originated  during  the  Civil  War,  and  exerted  a  vast  influence 
for  the  Union  in  its  support  of  the  Government;  but  its  political  im- 
portance has  passed  away.  There  are  many  more  private  clubs,  limited 
to  single  professions,  which  are  the  most  attractive  places  of  resort  in 
New  York,  when  one  can  obtain  an  entrance  to  them.  Political  clubs 
are  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are  about  as  reputable  as  the  govern- 
xnent  of  the  city.      The  less  said  about  them  the  better. 

The  newspapei^  of  the  city  arc  the  Herald,  TimeSf  Tribune,  World, 
Post,  Su7i,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights.  If  we  arc  to  judge  of  them  by 
what  they  say  of  each  other,  they  arc  all  equally  stupid  and  corrupt ;  if  by 
what  they  say  of  themselves,  they  are  unrivalled  by  any  newspapers  in 
the  world.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  these  two  statements. 
But  they  all  agree  in  declaring  that  they  are  totally  unlike  the  London 
Times,  As  I  like  the  Times  better  than  any  other  paper  in  the  world, 
they  will  consider  it  a  compliment  if  I  say  that  I  do  not  fancy  the  New 
York  dailies.  Still,  they  have  an  immense  circulation  and  a  vast 
influence,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  all  over  the  country,  and  this 
intiucnce  has  often  been  used  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country.  I 
ihink  that  most  of  the  papers  named  above  act  for  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  highest  interest  of  the  nation,  and  they  deserve  credit  for  it. 
They  spare  no  exi>ense  to  obtain  news.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  nation  if  half  this  news  were  never  published, 
and  if  the  other  half  were  not  given  in  such  a  sensational  form.  Tbe 
style  of  the  papers  is  that  of  the  twopenny  novel,  and  it  demoralizes  the 
taste  of  the  people.  A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  these 
papers  since  the  war.  They  have  become  impersonal  and,  to  a  certain 
e:(tent,  independent  of  party.     They  formerly  owed  their  influence  to 
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ilieir  editors ;  and  men  asked,  not  'what  the  Tribune  said,  but  what 
Greeley  said.  The  paper  was  the  organ  of  the  editor.  The  editors  of 
the  New  York  papers  have  now  bnt  little  pergonal  influetice.  It  \& 
somewhat  doubtful  what  influence  eontrols  some  of  these  papers,  or  in 
whose  interest  they  really  speak.  ^Ir.  Bennett,  the  son  of  the  founder, 
owns  the  Herald,  and  in  some  sense  controls  it ;  but  he  is  seldom  in 
New  Yorkj  and  is  a  nondescript  in  character.  The  Nation,  a  weekly, 
modelled  somewhat  after  the  Speciaior,  was  an  able  apd  intluential 
paperj  one  of  the  most  so  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  merged 
in  the  Posi,  The  so-called  religious  weeklies  exert  quite  as  much 
influence  in  the  counti:y  as  the  New  York  dailies,  and  some  of  them  are 
conducted  with  great  ability.  They  are  generally  in  sympathy  with  the 
Republican  party. 

We  pass  naturally  from  the  newspapers  to  the  churches.  It  is  often 
clainicd  that  tlic  papers  have  taken  the  place  of  the  pulpit  in  instructing 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  this  idea  has  led  them  to  pub* 
lish  Sunday  editions,  as  most  of  them  do  ;  but  the  American  population 
in  New  York  has  not  deserted  the  churches.  The  New  England  Sab- 
bath was  never  fully  accepted  in  New  Y'ork,  but  the  day  was  formerly 
observed  with  respect,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship.  The  churches  arc 
still  full,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  city  shops  arc  open,  the  tramways 
and  elevated  railways  are  crowded,  and  the  city  seems  given  up  to 
amusement,  except  in  certain  decorous  streets.  The  great  foreign  popu- 
lation has  brought  its  own  ideas  across  the  sea,  and  spends  Sunday  as 
at  home.  It  is  the  great  day  of  the  beer-gardens,  and  the  harbour  is 
crowded  with  overladen  excursion  boats,  when  the  weather  permits. 
Fashionable  New  York  drives  in  the  Park.  It  has  never  been  very 
religious.  But,  after  all,  there  is  more  religious  activity  in  the  city  than 
ever  before.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  denomination.  It  is  seen  not 
simply  in  the  multiplication  of  costly  churches,  nor  alone  in  the  vast 
congregations  which  crowd  to  hear  popular  preachers — the  most  popular 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  have  been  imported  from  England — but  still  more 
in  the  organized  and  successful  eflbrts  of  Christian  men  to  reach  the 
working-classes.  The  Episcopal  Church,  which  years  ago  was  supposed 
to  be  too  aristocratic  to  trouble  itself  about  the  poor,  now  leads  the  van 
in  organized  church  work  among  them,  aud  has  made  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  numbers  than  any  other  denomination.  Other  denomination» 
Ldo  more  in  united  work  tlirough  various  societies— like  the  Yo^  "t, n's 
rCbristian  Union  or  the  City    Missionary    Society.     These   eo.  arc 

making  an  impression  even  upon  the  foreign  population,  which  is  very 
apparent  to  those  who  know  the  city.  No  one  of  these  societies  has 
interested  me  more  than  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  It  care*  for  tlie 
neglected  children  of  the  city.  It  has  lodging-houses  for  boys,  which  in 
twenty-five  years  have  housed  170»000,  It  has  industrial  schools  for 
girls  and  boys,  with  10,000  pupils.  It  has  lodging-houses  for  girls 
which  send  out  into  gcod  houses  1,000  girls  a  year.     It  has  a  home  for 
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newsboys,  with  savings  banks  and  other  advantages.  It  has  found 
homes  among  the  farmers  in  the  West  for  50,000  boys  from  the  streets. 
It  does  all  this  work,  and  mnch  more,  at  a  cost  of  only  about  £45,000 
sterling  a  year,  and  does  it  so  wisely  and  successfully  that  it  has  the 
fullest  confidence  at  once  of  the  street  Arabs  and  the  best  men  in  the  city. 

It  is  due  to  such  work  as  this  that  crimes  against  person  and  pro- 
perty in  New  York  have  decreased  25  per  cent,  in  five  years,  in  spite  of 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  city  as  the 
port  of  entry  of  foreign  immigration.  The  New  Yorkers  seem  to  go 
into  this  work  with  very  mnch  the  same  zeal  which  is  seen  in  business 
and  speculation.  Wealthy  philanthropists  are  not  nnmerous  in  New 
York,  but  they  rival  the  speculators  in  untiring  activity,  or  perhaps  it 
may  be  better  said  that  they  make  philanthropic  work  a  part  of  their 
business.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  they  arc  men  of  very  broad  sympa- 
thies. They  do  not  confine  their  charities  to  New  York  citVj  or  even 
to  the  United  States,  The  same  spirit  is  seen  in  Boston,  but  not  at  all 
in  Philadelphia  or  Washington^  although  in  all  these  cities  local 
charities,  hospitals,  and  asylums  are  numerous  and  well  supported, 

The  Catholics  in  New  York  have  a  great  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tntions,  but,  as  they  control  the  city  government,  tliey  manage  to  make 
the  taxpayers  support  them.  The  general  religious  influence  of  this 
church  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  Europe — in  some  respects  good  and 
in  others  bad*     Its  supporters  are  chiefly  Irish. 

The  Jews  are  very  numerous,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and 
influence ;  but  the  majority  have  no  sympathy  with  religion  or  philan- 
thropy in  any  form.  They  have  themselves  to  blame  for  whatever  pre- 
judice there  is  against  them,  such  as  has  manifested  itself  in  the  refiisal 
to  admit  them  to  certain  hotels  at  the  watering-places.  It  is  not  because 
they  are  Jews,  but  simply  because  they  make  themselves  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable to  respectable  people.  There  is  a  respectable  minority  of 
Jews  of  whom  none  of  these  things  are  true. 

Education  in  New  York,  like  everything  else  connected  with  the  city 
government,  is  nnder  the  control  of  those  who  pay  no  taxes,  aiid  is  con- 
sequently managed  without  much  regard  to  cost ;  but  this  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  it.  The  taxpayers  would  be  very  well  satisfied  if 
all  their  money  was  as  well  spent.  The  schools  are  good,  and  the  city  is 
proud  of  them.  They  are  of  all  grades,  including  a  free  college,  and  any 
child  in  New  York  may  obtain  a  complete  education  without  expense. 
The  teachers  are  well  paid  and,  as  a  general  rule,  well  trained  for  their 
work.  It  is  not  easy  to  compare  the  schools  with  those  of  other  cities. 
They  seem  to  be  as  good  in  New  York  as  elsewhere,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  excite  very  little  public  attention,  while  in  Boston  education 
is  a  hobby  which  every  man  feels  bound  to  ride,  and  the  schools  are  eon* 
stantly  under  discussion.  In  Boston,  too,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  children  of  wealthy  families  attend  the  public  schools. 

There  seems  to  be  something  wanting,  however,  in  the  character  of 
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city  education  or  of  city  life  in  generat  in  America.     Attention  lias  Utrij  ■ 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  but   few  of  the  leading  men  in  the  city  of  ■ 
New  York   were   born   or   educated  there.     Almost   all  are   from  tlie  I 
country  towns,  and  a  larpje  proportion  from  New  England.     It  istKitl 
strange  that  a  great  city  should  attract  the  most  enterprising  young  men  ■ 
from  the  country^  although  there  is  more  reason  for  this  in  England  tbal 
in   America.      Here  the  electoral  laws,  which  require  all  membm  rf  I 
Congress  and  other  officials   to   be  residents  in  the  districts  from  ihickl 
they  are  chosen,  and  the  fact  that  country  members  of  the  State  legill^■ 
tures  are  always  in  the  majority,  make  it  undesirable   for  those  seekisgl 
political  preferment  to  live  in  the  great  cities.      It  is  a  positive  adria-W 
tage  to  live  elsewhere.     Very  few   of  the  statesmen   of  America  were ■ 
born  in  great  cities,  and  very  few  live  in  them  now,     Wasliington  it  drtfl 
least  desirable  of  all  places,   as  its   citizens   are  not  represented  inttM 
government  at  alL      Young  men  go  to  the   cities  to  make  money,  lofl 
New  York  has  special  attractions   to  lead  them  there ;  but  young  mem 
born  and  educated  in  the  city  ought  to  have  the  advantage  over  atraugem  ' 
We  should  expect  to  fiud  among  her  leading  men  a  large  per-centage  rf 
city-born  men,  but  this  is  not  the  case.     Leaving  out  of  aecount  thoR 
who  owe   their  position  to  wealth  inherited  from  parents    who  cwm 
to  New  York  from  the  coimtry,  we  find   very   few  distinguished  mea 
in  the  city  who  were  born  or  educated  there.       Neither  do   we  hi 
them  in  other  parts  of  the  country.       Our  great    men   do  not  come 
from  New  York  city.     It  would  not  be  fair  to  attribute  this  fact  dto* 
gether  to  the  schools    of    New    York,   or  to  the  American  system  of 
education,  which  is  as  well  applied  there  as  anywhere  ;  but  we  are  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that,  while  city  life  in  America  is  adapted  to  call  out 
and  develop  all  the  energies  of  those  who  enter  it  as  adults^  its  influence 
over  the  young  is  unfavourable  to  the  highest  development.     This  is  le« 
apparent  in  Boston   and   Philadelphia   than  in   New  York,  and  it  mxf 
result  in  some  degree  from  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  wealth  ii  i*- 
yarded  in  New  Y'^ork  as  the  one  avenue  to  influence,  and  money  a*  llie 
measure  of  everything.     This  idea  is  unfavourable  to  the  development 
of  character,  and   it   has  far  less  influence  in  the  towns  and  villageaof 
America  than  it  has  iu  the  cities.      As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  true  in 
these — in  the  Northern  States  at  least — that  a  man's  iufluence  is  measured 
by  his  wealth.     Character  has  more  influence  than  money ;  and  children 
grow  up  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  high  importance  of  moral  soi 
intellectual  character.     Then,   again,   country  life   in   America  hrom 
individualism.      The  despotism  of  fashion  and  opinion  is  almost  nnknoirii. 
There  is  opportunity    for   calm   thought,   reason,    and  resolve — for  com- 
muuiou  with  the  eternal  forces  of  Nature,  and  thoughts  of  God.     Life 
does  not  present  itself  as  simply  a  struggle  between  man  and  maa  for 
the  poxssession  of  money.      The  education  in  the  schools  may  be  the  same, 
but  the  more  important  education  of  the  environment  is  totally  diftreut 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  misfortune  to  be  born  and  educated  in  New  Yorkcitr. 
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SOn  the  other  haotlj  cities  offer  special  advantages  for  professional 
kdies,  and  New  York  lias  such  schools  which  receive  students  from 
parts  of  the  country.  They  are  not  the  most  famous^  and  perhaps 
'Xa^ot  the  hest,  in  the  country  ;  but  they  are  progressive,  and  ought  to 
oecome  the  best.  They  suffer,  like  all  similar  institutions  in  America, 
^jpom  competition.  There  is  no  economy  of  forces  in  the  higher 
^sducation  here.  We  multiply  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology, 
^«  though  quantity  was  more  important  than  quality,  and  these  are 
generally  poorly  endowed,  and  too  often  seek  to  attract  students  by 
making  it  easy  to  obtain  diplomas.  There  is  much  room  for  improve- 
Client  even  in  New  York. 

The  fashionable  amusements  of  New  York  do  not  differ  essentially 
lit>m  those  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe.     There   is   nothing  specially 
American  about  them,  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  they  arc  borrowed  from 
•11  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  that  people  enter  into  them  with  the 
same  spirit   which  is  manifested   in   Wall  Street.     The  most  universal 
atDtisement  is  travel ;  it  may  be  to  spend  a  day  at  Coney  Island,  or  a 
year  in  Europe,  or   a   summer  at   some   watering  place  like  Newport  or 
Saratoga.     The  New  Yorker  must  go  somewhere  or  lose  caste.     There 
are   those  who  seek  genuine  recreation  in  these    migrations,  but    with 
iQOdt  it  is  Mimply  a  change  of  place  without  much  change  of  occupation. 
The    great  summer   hotels  are  simply  places  where  the  rage  for  dress 
and  display  can  be  gratified  more  easily  than  in  the  city,  and  the  men 
csarry  their  business  with  them.     The  Wall   Street  brokers   have  their 
branch  offices  in  or  near  these  hotels,    connected  by  private  wirc^  with 
the   city,  and  speculation  goes  on  as  usual.     At  Newport,  Mr.  Bennett, 
of  the  New    York  Herald^  has  taken  the   lead  in   introducing  various 
Suropean  sports,  but  they  still  have  a  foreign  air  about  them.      lie  has 
huilt  a  casino,  with  tennis  courts*!,  lawn   tennis,  and  other  games.     He 
has  introduced  polo  and  fox-hunting,  and  done  much  to  make  yachting 
fashionable.     At   Saratov   the  races,  which  go  on  day  after  day   for 
weeks,   are  the  chief  amusement.     At  Martha^s  Vineyard  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  places,  "  camp  meetings^^  constitute  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the    entertainment.      These  religions    meetings    are  protracted    for 
weeks,  and  represent  all  varieties  of  behef  and  unbelief,  order  and  dis- 
order.    They  would  make  a  very  interesting  study  by   themselves,  as 
a  singular  development  of  American  life.      The  New  Yorker  has   an 
infinite  variety  of  summer  resorts  to   choose  from.      He   may  join  the 
saturnalia  at  Coney  Island  or  the  Methodist  camp  meeting  at  Martha's 
Vineyard,      He  may  build  a  palatial  "  cottage*^  at  aristocratic  Newport, 
or  exhibit    his   wife,  daughters,  and   diamonds   to  the    crowds    which 
throng   the  great  hotels  of  Saratoga  or  Long  Branch.     He  may  rest 
quietly  in  some  mountain   farm-house  or  wander  about  from  place  to 
place  in  dusty,  crowded   railway   trains.      He  may  do  almost  anything 
but  stay  at  home. 

A  new  amusement  has  been  found  for  the  winter,  which  has  become 
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very  popular*  Tbis  is  yachting  on  the  ice.  The  Hudson  river  oflera 
every  facility  for  this,  and  ifc  has  become  very  popular-  It  is  quite  as 
exciting  as  the  wildest  stock  speculation  in  Wail  Street.  Sixty  miles 
an  hour  is  not  an  uncommon  speed  for  one  of  the^e  curious  croft,  and 
on  a  fine  day,  when  the  ice  is  favourahle,  the  river  is  alive  with  them. 
Great  skill  is  necessary  in  the  management  of  these  boats^  especially 
in  racing ;  but  there  have  been  few  serious  accidents^  and  after 
watching  these  races  one  may  almost  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the 
experience  of  Jules  Verne's  heroj  Phileas  Fogg.  At  Omaha^  the  old 
winter  amusement  of  sleigh-ridiDg  is  of  coinrse  as  popular  as  ever, 
when  there  is  snow  enough  on  the  ground  to  make  the  roads  good  j 
and  one  who  has  never  tried  it  can  hardly  imagine  how  exhilarating 
it  is.  It  is  surpassed  by  nothing  but  the  ice  yacht^  and  has  ih& 
advantage  of  beiog  more  sociaL 

The  theatres  of  New  York  are  very  numerous  and  of  every  variety, 
including  one  belonging  to  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  conducted  on 
religious  principles.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  religion  or  morality 
has  much  influence  over  the  others,  although  some  of  the  managers 
are  men  of  high  character.  A  friend  of  mioe  who  lately  made  the 
tour  of  them  all  was  inclined  to  think  that  those  patronized  by  the 
roughs  in  the  Bowery  were  less  immoral  than  those  patronized  by  the 
residents  on  Fifth  Avenue.  There  is  nothuig  distinctively  American  in 
the  theatre  in  New  York.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  an  imitation  of  Paris, 
and  European  actors  and  actresses  come  here  to  'make  their  fortunes 
after  they  have  won  a  reputation  in  Europe.  New  Y'ork  applauds 
because  Paris  has  applauded,  and  no  one  would  think  of  a  New  Y'ork 
reputation  as  of  any  value  in  itself.  Still  the  New  Y'orkers,  as  a 
whole,  are  a  theatre-loving  race.  They  are  ready  to  pay,  to  applaud, 
and  to  lionize  popular  players,  and  they  find  amusement  in  doing  so. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  honestly  enjoy  good  music  as 
much  as  they  enjoy  immoral  plays,  but  there  is  certainly  a  class  of 
people  in  New  York  about  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Good  music 
always  attracts  large  audiences,  and  there  are  amateur  clubs  that  do 
good  work.  Our  cities  have  produced  some  very  superior  singers,  but 
they  go  to  Europe  for  their  training.  A  late  English  traveller,  who 
seems  to  have  made  a  study  of  the  theatre  in  New  York,  concludes  that 
it  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  that  of  London.  He  may  be  right. 
He  is  certainly  generous ;  and,  as  he  evidently  knows  much  more  about 
it  than  I  do,  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  his  judgment  to  balance  mine 
without  any  controversy. 

Of  unlawful  amusements,  such  as  gambling  and  others.  New  York 
has  her  full  share,  graded  for  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  gilded 
palace  on  Fifth  Avenue  down  to  the  dens  of  Water  Street.  There  ia 
far  more  of  vice  and  immorality  than  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  It  is 
more  open,  more  general,  and  more  fashionable.  In  some  respects  ii  is 
worse  than    London ;   in  others,  [)crhaps,  better.     I  cannot  sec  that 
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Bpublican  iustituttoDS  affect  the  general  morality  of  our  cities  ia  auj 
faTourable  way  whatever ;  if  anythiog,  the  influence  is  unfavourable. 
There  is  less  inclination  to  execute  or  tolerate  repressive  laws.  The  old 
of  stern  Eepublican  morality  has  long  since  been  forgotten,  if  it 

Br  had  any  actual  existence*  In  the  towns  and  villages  there  is  some 
ioe  of  it.     The  general  standard  of  morality  in  these  is  higher  than 

Europe,  and  it  is  an  advantage  not   to  have  the  evil  example  of  an 

stocracy  which  considers  itself  raised  above  the  moral  law.  In  the 
|ties  there  is  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  which  is  worse  than  that  of  birth, 
in  other  aristocracies,  there  are  noble  examples  of  Christian  manhood 
and  philanthropic  spirit  among  the  wealthy  men  of  our  cities.  There 
18  more  readiness  to  give  away  money  for  benevolent  purposes  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world*  This  spirit  is  not  confined  to 
religious  men^  although  they  are  the  principal  givers.  Appeals  of  all 
kinds  go  first  to  them.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of 
New  York,  it  is  no  better  morally  than  the  great  cities  of  Europe.  If  we 
contrast  it  with  the  towns  and  villages  of  this  part  of  America,  the 
difference  is  very  much  greater  and  more  unfavourable  than  would  be 
found  in  contrasting  village  and  city  life  in  any  part  of  Europe  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  This  is  due,  however,  to  the  corrupting  influence 
of  wealth,  or  to  the  failure  of  Republican  institutions  to  secure  good 
government  and  liigh  morality,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  fact  that 
New  York  is  not  an  American  city.  The  majority  of  the  population  is 
foreign.  The  worst  of  the  immigrants  lauded  upon  oiir  shores  remain 
there,  and  there  is  no  form  of  vice  known  in  Europe  which  they  have 
not  brought  with  them  and  domesticated  in  this  city.  One  sees  some- 
thing of  this  in  London ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  foreign  population,  London 
is  still  an  English  city.  Its  vices,  as  well  as  its  virtues,  are  distinctively 
English.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  anything  better  or  more 
attractive  in  the  vice  of  London  than  in  that  of  New  York.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  always  struck  me  as  more  brutal  and  repidsive.  I  have 
Dcver  seen  anything  in  any  other  city  which  shocked  me  so  much  as  a 
sight  I  saw  in  broad  day  in  a  street  leading  from  Southampton  Row  on 
one  of  my  first  visits  to  London.  Two  ragged,  begrimed,  drunken 
women  were  fighting  in  a  ring  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who  were 
cheering  them  on.  The  very  fact  that  they  were  all  English  made  their 
filth,  profanity,  and  brutality  more  repulsive,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
a  sort  of  personal  responsibility  for  it.  I  have  seen  other  such  scenes 
in  London ;  but  have  never  happened  upon  one  like  it  in  New  York, 
Nor  have  I  ever  heard  criminal  amusements  defended  and  justified  by 
men  of  good  standing  in  society,  as  I  have  in  England.  Every  form  of 
vice  exists  and  flourishes  in  New  York  as  it  does  in  London ;  but  it 
does  not  present  itself  to  the  eye  and  ear  in  so  repulsive  a  manner. 

Of  the  several  American  cities  which  I  have  mentioned,  New  York  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  attractive  place  of  residence.  The  fact 
that  it  is  the  largest  and  richest  of  our  cities  gives  it  certain  advantages 
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oTer  all  others.     But  the  most   English  city  in  the  United  States  if 
B39ton,  and  New  England  people  of  the  old  English  stock  prefer  it  to 
aJl  other  cities.     Washington  was  formerly  the  least  attfactire  of  our 
cities ;  but  since  the  war  there  have  been  great  changes  there.    No  dtjr 
in  the  world  has  more  beautiful  Government  oflSces,  and   great  effort* 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  streeta  and  adorn  the  city.     The  hotdi 
still  swarm  with  oflSce- holders   and  office-seekers ^  but  they  seem  tome 
to  be  generally  of  a  better  class  than  when  I  first  visited  the  city.    Tlienr 
is  certainly  much  less  drunkenness  and  barbarism  to   be   seen   in  tlie 
public  rooms  and  about  the  CapitoL    But^  aside  from  this  nomadic  horde, 
there  is  now  an    established   resident  society  in  Washington,  which  is 
becoming  every  year  more  agreeable  and  more  numerous.     There  are 
many  who  already  regard  it  as  the  most  attractive  city  in  the  coUDtrr. 
It   is^  at   least,   unlike   all  other  cities.     A   number    of   novels  Uve 
appeared  within  a  few  yearSj  professing  to  give  faithful  pictures  of  Mr 
in  Washington ;  but  they  are  unworthy  of  attention.      They  are  low, 
vulgar^  and  scandalousj  without  literary  merit,  and  presenting  a  view  of 
society  too  absurd  to  be  even  founded  on  fact.     There  is  vice  and  cor- 
rnption  enough  in  Washington,  and  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  find  it  who 
seeks  for  it ;  but  there  is  no  more  of  it   in  Washiogton  than  in  New 
York.     These  books  would  not  deserve  mention  if  they  had  not  been 
widely  circulated •     If  I  were  to  select  a  place  of  residence  for  inpclf 
it  would  be  BostoBj  rather  than  Washington  or  New  York,      Philadd* 
phia  is  too  narrow  and  provincial  to  be  thought  of.    There  is  something 
of  reserve  and  hauteur  about    Boston   society  which  is   not    altogether 
agreeable  to  strangerSj  and  is  criticized  and  ridiculed  by  Americans  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  i  but  it  is  only  on  the  surface^  and  is  hardljr 
noticed    at  all  by   persons   who   have   lived   in   Europe.      It   contrast! 
strongly  with  the  free-and-easy  manners  of  the  West,  where  the  stranger 
of  to-day  becomes  an  old  resident  to-morrow ;  but  there  is  a  diguitjr 
about  it  which  is  very  attractive-     To  borrow  a  slang  Western   phrasCi 
a  Boston  man  docs  not  "  slop  over.-"     Boston  boasts  of  her  culture,  ani 
New  York  delights  to  sneer  at  the  word  ;  but  there  is  a  reality  in  it. 
There  is  culture  in  New  York  ;  but  its  influence  is  limited  to  a  narrow 
circle.      In  Boston,  it  rules  the    city  and  gives  tone  to  society.     There 
ia  no  other  city  which  has  any  right  to  call  itself  the  Athens  of  America. 
There  is  some  reason  for  giving  this   name   to   Boston.      New  York  i*- 
more  like  Corinth  in  the  days   of  her  greatest  prosperity.     Even  the 
H  Irish  are  somewhat  subdued  by  the   atmosphere  of  Bostou^  and  make 

H  much  less  trouble  than  they  do  in  New  York.      If  I  were  to  choose  a  per- 

H  manent  residence  in  America^  it  would,  as  I  have  said,  certainly  be  in  j 

Boston.      Its  climate  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.     Its  east  winds  arMJ 
^  nnfavonrable  to  weak  lungs,  and  in  winter  disagreeable  to  all ;  but  NeirJ 

York  is  not  much  better,  and  Boston  has  the  advantage  of  having  clean  1 
streets.     The  suburban  towns  are  all  beautiful,  and  there  is  an  endless 
variety  of  charming  drives  in  all  directions.    Cambridge  is  close  at  hand,. 
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with  the  literary  advantages  of  a  University  town,  and  the  city  itself  is 
provided  with  everything  necessary  for  study  or  amusement.  But  Boston 
is  attraetive  to  me  because  there  is  somethiDg  restful  in  life  there.  It 
is  more  like  a  European  city.  There  is  not  the  mad  rush  and  whirl 
which  distracts  me  in  New  York,  and  is  still  worse  in  Chicago.  Men 
do  business  on  a  grand  scale,  and  Boston  capital  is  found  in  all  the  great 
cities  and  all  the  great  enterprises  of  the  West ;  but  men  seem  to  take 
life  more  calmly  than  in  New  York,  They  are  not  in  such  a  desperate- 
hurry.  So,  in  societyj  there  is  much  less  extravagance  and  display, 
much  less  dissipation,  much  more  quiet  and  sensible  enjoyment. 

The  great  unsolved  problem  in  city  life  is  that  of  government.  Even 
the  smaller  cities  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  tolerable  administration,  as 
tbe  majority  of  voters  are  always  non -tax payers,  and  generally  ignorant 
naturalized  foreigners.  The  larger  cities  arc  literally  at  the  mercy  of 
the  organized  mob.  There  is  nothing  in  America  so  utterly  disgraceful 
as  the  government  of  New  Y^ork,  There  is  no  dignity,  no  honesty,  no 
common-sense  in  it.  For  years  the  city  was  ruled  by  the  "  Tweed  ring," 
whose  history  is  known  to  all  the  world.  A  few  men  literally  captured 
the  city,  and  used  tbe  public  money  to  enrich  themselves  and  bribe  the 
voters.  It  was  only  when  the  taxes  became  intolerable  that  the  city 
was  roused  to  appeal  to  the  State  Courts  to  punish  these  rob1)ers,  who 
had  violated  the  law  for  years  with  impunity.  The  city  Avas  tbe  strong- 
hold of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  Tweed  ring  was  tolerated  because 
it  always  secured  a  Democratic  majority  of  any  required  amount,  without 
any  reference  to  the  number  of  voters. 

The  overthrow  of  this  infamous  ring  was  the  work  of  two  or  three 
newspapers  in  the  city,  which  exposed  its  criminal  character  so  fully 
that  the  respectable  i>ortion  of  the  Democratic  party  no  longer  dared  to* 
support  it,  and  the  taxpayers  of  both  parties  united  to  put  it  down* 

Then  a  new  experiment  was  tried.  A  new  charter  was  secured, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  deprived  the  city  of  the  right  of  self- 
government.  The  authority  was  divided  between  the  city  and  the 
State.  In  some  respects  this  has  proved  an  advantage  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  experiment  is  a  failure,  and  the  best  men  in  New  York  are 
in  favour  of  going  back  to  self-government.  The  absurdities  of  the 
present  system  were  fully  developed  last  winter.  The  streets  of  the 
city  were  in  sucli  a  filthy  condition  that  a  mass  meeting  of  physicians 
declared  that  there  was  danger  of  pestilence.  In  fact,  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox,  typhus,  and  diphtheria.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  in  Europe  or  Asia  to  equal  the  streets  of  New  York  at 
that  time.  For  many  weeks  the  most  important  streets  were  hlled  with 
piles  of  snow,  filth,  garbage,  and  ashes.  The  whole  city  was  roused  > 
public  meetings  were  held,  and  tlie  most  vigorous  resolutions  passed, 
A  committee  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  was  chosen, 
but  the  streets  were  not  cleaned  until  it  was  done  by  the  spring  rains. 
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The  epidemic  contiaucd  to  rage  until  Nature  had  done  its  ttotL    The  ■ 
plan  of  relief  devised  by  the  committee  of  citizens  "sras  the  appoinlmciit  I 
of  au  officer  by  the  Mayor  to  take  charge  of  the   department  of  stmt  M 
cleaning,  but  the  Mayor  had  no  authority  to  appoint  such  anoB^^I 
It  was  nccess£0*y  to  secure  an  Act  of  the   State  Legislature  to  mdl^l 
the   charter   and  give  him   this  authority*       The   Legislature  wai  i&  I 
session,  and  was  appealed  to,  io  the  name  of  humanity,  to  pass  thii  Act  I 
Tvithout  delay.     But  here  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  political  obj(t- 1 
tion  to  this.      The  Mayor  of  the  city  was  a  Democrat,  the  Legislature  I 
was  Republican,  and  street-cleaning  was  a  means  of  bribing  Toters,    If  A 
this  authority  were  given  to  the  Slayor,  be  would  appoint  a  Democnt,  I 
who   would   use  the  money  appropriated   to  clean   the  streets  to  Ihit  I 
Democratic  votes.     Street-cleaning  must  be  a  perquisite  of  theEepufc*! 
licans.      The  idea  that  street-cleaning  had  nothing  to  do  with  politicrl 
was  repudiated  as  a  heresy-      What  could  be  more  pitiable  than  thisll 
Other  departments  are  coudueted  on  the  same  principle.     The  Major  I 
of  the   city   is  a   gentlemaui  a  Catholic    Irishman,  but  the  Boaid  of  i 
Aldermen  can  hardly  be  described  in  polite  language.      They  &peiit  the 
winter  in  trying  to  organize,  neither  faction  of  the  Democratic  par^ 
having  a  majority,  and  neither  wishing  to  unite  with  the  few  Bepublicaii 
members*     A  division  of  the  spoils  was,  howeverj  finally  agreed  upoB, 
and   the    organization    completed.       The  proceedings    of    this  miiqnc 
assembly  were  published  in  the  daily  papers,  and  if  any  New  lorkcr 
ever  read  tbcm  without  shame  and  indignation  he  deserved  to  be  an 
alderman  himself.      The  present   system  of  government  is  oertaiiLlT  i 
disgrace  to  any  civilized  nation.     The  reign  of  Tweed  was  no  bettcf* 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  one  can  be  devised  which  will  secure  a 
wise   and   honest  administrationj  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  tke 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  in  a  city  where  the  majority  of  the  votm 
pay  no  taxcsj  are  not  natives  of  the  country,  have  no  idea  of  politick 
honesty,    and     are     the    wiDing    tools    of    unscrupulous    politician' 
Nothing  will  be  done  until  the  respectable  men  of  both  parties  realize 
the  danger,  and  agree  to  lay  aside  their  political  differences  and  work 
together  to  save  the  city  from  ruin.     There  was  some  approach  to  tbis 
last  winter,  on  tlie  question  of   cleaning  the  streets,  but  it  was  not  a 
genuine  awakening  to  a  sense  of  all    the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and 
this  may  not  come   until   Socialism   has  organized  the  masses  for  i 
crusade  against  monopoly. 

Something  of  the  same  evil  is  seen  in  other  cities.  Philadelphia  haa 
had  its  ring  of  Republican  Tweeds,  but  the  division  of  property  and 
system  of  taxation  is  very  difltrent  there,  and  the  evil  results  have  i 
been  so  marked.  The  Irish  element  there  is  unimportant.  Wasbiog 
is  governed  by  the  National  Congress.  Boston  is  still  an  Amcric 
city,  and  has  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  ring ;  bnt  there  i 
much  that  is  very  miaat  is  factory  in  her  city  government  and  pub 
expenditure.      The  difficulty  is  a  general  one,  and   applies  to  all 
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ities  in  the  country.       It  is  more  apparent  in  New  York,  on  account 

!l  the  number  and  character  of  its  population* 
fThe  theory  of  the  present  day  in  English-speaking  lands  is  that  local 
If-governmeot  is  the  surest  safeguard  against  oppression.  We  regard 
"it  as  the  corner-stone  of  our  national  system,  hut  it  is  producing  some 
tmcxpected  results,  aud  already  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  control  it 
in  some  respects  by  general  laws.  It  is  probable  that  still  more  stringent 
limitations  will  be  adopted.  Our  city  governmcuts  are  more  corrupt, 
more  extravagantj  and  more  wasteful  than  any  others^  but  our  town 
and  village  governments  often  resemble  them  in  some  points.  Here^  as 
in  the  cities^  it  is  generally  the  non-taxpayers  who  vote  taxes  and  create 
"town  debts.  There  is  as  yet  no  limitation  on  taxation,  but  many  States 
liave  limited  the  amount  of  debt  which  can  be  contracted  by  the  cities 
and  towns.  The  working-classes  arc  alow  to  discover  that  in  the  end 
they  pay  the  taxes.  They  see  nothing  but  the  immediate  advantage  of 
spending  the  money  of  the  rich.  Local  self-government  has  many  ad- 
TantageSi  but  small  taxes  and  economy  in  public  expenditure  do  not  seem 
to  be  among  them.  The  administration  in  the  towns  is  generally  honest, 
even  where  it  is  extravagant  and  stupid,  hut  it  needs  control.  As  our 
people  are  only  too  ready  to  try  experiments,  we  shall  probably  continue 
to  make  experiments  in  city  government  until  we  find  some  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  thus  far  unsolved  problem* 

There  are  other  questions  connected  with  city  life  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  American  cities,  and  which  do  not  need  discussion  here,  be- 
cause wc  have  done  but  little  towards  solving  them*  Pauperism,  crime, 
and  all  forms  of  irrcligion  flourish  in  our  cities  as  in  Europe^  and  vigo- 
rous efforts  are  made  to  overcome  them,  with  more  or  less  success  ;  but 
we  have  discovered  no  new  methods,  and  have  still  much  to  learn.  New 
York  is  not  behind  other  cities  in  this  work  of  Christian  charity,  and 
this  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  in  her  behalf. 

We  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities,  of  their 
vast  commerce,  of  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants,  of  our  costly  private 
and  public  buildings,  and  our  people  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  leave 
the  comitry  to  crowd  the  cities;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  nation  has 
more  to  fear  than  to  ho|>c  for  in  these  great  cities.  They  are  centres  of 
intellectual  life  and  of  trade,  but  also  of  feverish  extravagance  and  cor- 
ruption, both  moral  and  political  corruption.  Their  growth  has  been  too 
rapid  for  health.  Wealth  has  been  acquired  too  easily.  The  popula- 
tion is  too  heterogeneous.  The  most  prosperous  cities  are  the  most  cor- 
rupt. Who  can  say  where  all  this  is  to  cud  ?  Like  most  of  my  country- 
men I  am  inclined  to  optimism  in  all  tliat  concerns  America,  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  not  wont  to  borrow  trouble  from  the  future,  or  even 
to  provide  for  emergencies  before  they  arise.  But  it  is  certain  that  our 
cities  do  not  improve  as  they  advance.  There  are  dangerous  tendencies 
in  our  city  life  which  muat  be  overcome,  or  they  will  develop  and 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  Republic. 

A  Non-Besii)ent  American, 


THE  BRAHMO  SOMA  J  versus  THE  "NEW 
DISPENSATION." 


THE  Brahmo  Somaj,  or  Theistic  Church  of  India^  has  long  beenui 
object  of  sympathetic  interest  to  many  Europeans,  both  in  puidy 
philosophic  and  in  devout  Christian  circles.  Hence,  any  such  reTelationi 
of  its  condition  as  arc  contained  in  the  article  of  Dr.  Knighton,  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Reviewj  on  '^  The  New  Development  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj/'  are  sure  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  writer^a  literary  repnta- 
tion,  good  faith,  and  well-koowii  kindly  feeling  towards  the  natives  of 
India — amon^  whom  he  was  himself  for  some  time  a  resident — will  all 
combine  to  win  credence  for  his  representations  with  most  of  hi* 
English  readers.  But  as  there  is  a  whole  world  of  facts  which  be  has 
omitted,  and  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware j  and  as  those 
facts  entirely  alter  the  whole  bearing  of  his  narrative  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  I  feel  bound  to  place  them  before  hi* 
readers  and  himself. 

Dr.  Knighton^s  account  of  Mr,  Sen*s  new  Gospel  is  mainly  compiled 
from  recent  addresses  and  articles  by  Mr.  Sen  during  the  early  raontha 
of  the  present  year ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  access  to  any 
original  accounts  of  the  events  which  preceded  last  January,  or  which 
followed  last  April.  He  dwells  much  on  the  apparent  approaches  made  - 
by  Mr,  Sen  towards  Christianity;  but  he  is  evidently  unaware  that  the  ^ 
same  mau  who  has  spoken  so  eloquently  and  touchingly  on  Christ,  anJ 
who  celebrated  an  imitation  Eucharist  on  the  6th  of  last  March* 
followed  that  ceremony,  on  the  7th  of  June,  by  an  imitation  of  the 
Hindu  Horn,  or  Fire- Sacrifice,  of  which  the  following  report  is  given  in 
the  New  Dhpensafwn  of  June  9.  h 

"THE  NEW  HOM  CEREMONY.  ' 

*'  On  Tuesday  last  the  Sanctuary  witnessed  a  new  tind  imposing  and,  we  njiy 
addj  an  instructive  spectacle*     'X^^ei^Twa*  a.\«t^  SxQTv€£t%-^^«a\  m  front  of  tha 
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odi;  in  an  earthen  vessel  was  ffhiBy  or  clarified  butter;  buadlea  of  sticks  and 
►pieces  of  fire-wood  were  gathered  in  one  place^  and  there  was  a  krge  metallic 
spoon.  Varieties  of  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  and  evergreens  in  abundance 
formed  a  semicircle  skirting  the  place  where  these  things  were  arranged.  No 
one  was  prepared  for  such  a  sight,  aa  none,  even  among  the  select  few  who  were 
present^  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  After  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
t^ervice  was  over,  the  minister  invoked  Divine  blessing  on  the  Ceremony  which 
'^as  to  be  performed,  and  prayed  that  it  might  become  profitable  unto  the  Church, 
tie  then  lighted  up  the  fuel  before  him,  and,  pouring  over  it  clarified  butter, 
produced  a  brisk  B'lre,  which  he  thus  addressed  : — 


f 


Great,  great  art  thou;  great  among  the  forces  in  creation.  We  shall  honour 
<liee  and  magnify  thee  because  of  thy  greatness  and  majesty.  Thou  art  not  God ; 
we  do  not  adore  thee.  But  in  thee  dwells  the  Lord,  the  Eternal  Inexttnguiahable 
l*Jaine,  the  Light  of  the  universe,  the  immanent  Fire,  Fire  of  fire,  whom  fire  doth 
reveal  and  glorify.  O  thou  brilliant  Agni,  in  thee  we  behold  our  Resplendent 
Lord.  His  hand  holds  up  thy  holy  flame,  A¥ithout  Ilini  thou  art  not.  Then 
let  \is  glorify  Himi  thy  God  and  our  God*  The  Lord  has  made  thee,  0  Agni, 
formidable  and  mighty,  mighty  to  consume  and  destroy.  With  thy  tremendous 
force  thou  burnest  and  swidlowest  extensive  forests,  and  reducest  cities  and  towns 
into  ashes.  Before  thy  fury  heroes  tremble  in  utter  helplessness.  But  if,  Agni, 
thou  art  a  fierce  enemy  to  be  always  dreaded^  thou  art  also  a  benefactor,  worthy 
of  all  honour  and  gratitude.  Our  friend  art  thou,  O  Agni,  Thy  good  services 
vrho  ciin  recount  ?  In  the  firmament  above  thou  art  ablaze  as  the  sun,  and  thou 
scatterest  light  and  heat  in  nil  directions  for  our  benefit.  Down  below  on  earth, 
in  the  home  of  every  householder,  thou  kindlest  a  flame  to  cook  our  daily  food ; 
thou  cheerest  ua  iu  cold  wintry  nights;  and  thou  lightest  the  candle  to  give  us 
light  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  Thou  removest  plague  and  pestilence  and  foul 
diseases,  and  thou  dost  purify  the  air  by  destroying  noxious  effluvia.  Therefore, 
our  venerable  forefathers,  the  ancient  Aryan  liishis,  greatly  honoured  thee,  and 
performed  the  sacred  HoTrt  unto  thy  glory,  O  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  human 
race,  O  thou  whose  glory  the  Rig  Veda  so  devoutly  sang  four  thousand  years  ago, 
bum  brightly  before  us,  that  we  m&y  sing  thy  praise  amid  the  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  be  worthy  of  our  forefathers.  Blessed  art  thoo,  O  Agni, 
for  thou  art  a  blazing  witness  unto  the  Lord,  and  thou  revealest  His  brightiiess 
unto  man. 

^*  *  0  t\m  jacsphnbtid  #0b  of  ^itr, 

O  Ged  of  Agni,  as  Agnihotri  and  priest,  I  initiate  the  ceremony  of  the  true 
Hom,  under  Thy  command,  for  the  destruction  of  carnal  propensities.  Help  ua, 
God  ;  good  God,  help  us.  In  Thy  holy  fire  we  desire  to  burn  to-day  our  sins 
and  iniquities,  our  foul  desires  oud  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  As  the  fire  before  us 
burns  these  pieces  of  fuel,  so  shall  we  burn  our  anger  and  avarice,  lust  and 
pride,  and  all  our  passions  in  the  fire  of  Thy  hohness.  We  are  not  saved  till  the 
very  root  of  sin  and  temptation  h  burnt  up.  The  Son  of  God  in  an  instant  bravely 
Tanquished  Satan,  and  overcame  temptation.  And  so  the  blessed  Buddha 
indignantly  drove  away  the  tempter,  Mara,  and  conquered  flesh.  Administer  unto 
us,  O  Kespiendent  Spirit,  fire-baptiam,  that  we  may  vanquish  the  tempter  as 
those  master  souls  did.  liuot  out  iniquity.  Destroy  the  very  seed  of  corruption, 
O  LoriL  Annihilate  Satan  and  burn  Death,  that  we  may  put  on  incorruption  and 
everlasting  life.  These  six  pieces  of  fuel  tied  together,  which  represent  the  six 
evil  passions  of  the  heart,  do  Thou  burn  and  destroy  in  the  flame.  And  as  these 
pieces  of  fuel  burn  and  are  reduced  to  ashes,  may  they  typify  the  destruction  of 
our  carnal  passions  in  the  fire  of  Thy  holinesa  I  ^ 
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"  Thus  saying,  the  minister  cast  tha  six  pieces  of  fuel  into  the  buroing  \ 
coDgregation  oxclaimiag  togetherj  *  Victory  to  God,  Victory  to  God,  Vic 
God;' 

*  Peace,  Peace,  Peace/ " 

This  13  called  ^'  The  Cepemony  of  Overcomiog  Temptation/*  and  it 
wiia  "  eonaumraatec!**  on  the  following  Sunday,  by  a  "  Ne»r  BaptisiDil 
Caremony/Mield  at  the  bathing-place  in  Mr.  Sen's  garden^  irhert  lie 
addressed  his  audience  as  follows  ; — 

"  '  Beloved  brethren,  we  have  come  into  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and  we  are  aeitfll 
on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan.  Let  them  that  have  eyes  see.  Verily,  verily,  ken 
was  the  Lord  Jesua  baptized,  eiglit^en  hundred  years  ago.  Behold  the  holj 
Waters  wherein  was  the  Son  of  God  immersed.  See  ye  here  the  blessed  Jesoc, 
and  by  bis  side  John  the  Baptist,  administering  the  rite  of  Baptism,  and  bchoW 
in  the  sky  above  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  three  are  here  preicat, 
Father,  Son»  and  Holy  Spirit,  spiritually  united.  Pilgrim-brothei^  mark  their 
union  to-day,  on  this  hallowed  spot,  and  see  how  the  Water  shincth  m  oekstial 
radiance. 

" '  0  %\nvL  iBitni  0anuirt,  ffilairr  of  Jifjt, 

Sacrod  Water,  Mighty  Expanse  of  Seas  and  Oceans  and  Rivers,  we  gloriijf 
thee.  Thou  art  not  God,  but  the  Lord  ia  in  thee.  Thou  art  full  of  the  bettity 
and  glory  of  Heaven  ;  each  drop  revealeth  the  Divine  face.  Thou  art  the  Water 
of  life.  A  most  helpful  friend  art  thou  unto  us.  From  the  cloud?  above  thou 
comest  in  copious  showers  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  parched  earth,  and  to 
fertilize  its  Boil,  Thou  fillest  rivers,  seas,  and  oceans.  Thou  caiisest  the  dry 
earth  to  become  fniitfulj  and  thou  producest  plentiful  harvests,  fruits,  and  cora  ia 
abundance,  for  our  nourishment,  O  friend  of  the  human  race,  thou  satltBot 
our  hunger,  thou  appeaseat  our  tliirst.  Thou  cleansest  our  body  and  our  home, 
and  washest  away  lilth  and  impurity,  O  thou  great  purifier,  thou  healest  disetie 
and  thou  givest  health.  Cooler  and  comforter,  daily  we  bathe  in  thee,  and  fed 
refreshed  and  comforted.  Ships  freighted  with  riches  float  upon  thy  bosom,  tod 
bring  us  affluence  from  distant  shore?,  O  serene  pacifier,  thou  extinguishest  sll 
agony,  and  refreshest  the  troubled  head.  0  true  friend  and  benefactor,  our 
venerable  ancestors  loved  thee,  and  honoured  thee^  and  adored  thee.  And  to-d«Tt 
as  ill  days  gone  by,  the  Ganga,  the  Jamuna,  the  Narmada,  the  Godaveri.  the 
Kaveri,  the  Krishna,  and  all  the  sacred  streams  in  the  land,  are  greatly  revertd 
by  the  people.  Say,  mighty  Varuna,  didst  thou  not  suggest  to  Buddha  the  idea 
of  Nirvana,  O  thou  extinguisher  of  the  fire  of  all  pain  and  discomfort.  And 
Jesus  too  magnified  thee,  and  he  praised  thee  as  none  ever  did  before.  For  be 
saw  and  found  in  thee  new  life  and  salvation.  In  the  holy  Jordan  was  the  Soa 
of  God  baptized.  We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee.  Holy  Water.  Kaiu  and  river, 
lakes,  seas  and  oceans,  we  bless  and  mngnify,' 

*'  The  minister  read  the  whole  of  Matthew,  chapter  iii.  :  *Iii  those  days  came 
Jolm  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judtea,*  &c 

*^  He  explained  the  true  secret  of  Baptism  thus : — 

*^  *  Wiij  did  Jesus  plunge  into  the  Water  of  the  river  ?  Because  he  saw  the  Wal 
was  full  of  God.  The  Omnipresent  Spirit  of  God  he  saw  moving  upon  the  fiwe 
of  the  Waters,  and  in  every  drop  sparkled  Divinity.  In  such  holy  Water,  in  the 
Jordan  of  divine  life  was  Jesus  immersed.  And  as  he  dipped  into  the  Water  he 
dipped  into  Divinity,  and  straightway  he  came  out  of  the  Wat*?r,  full  of  new  or 
Divine  life,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  overhead  announced  his  acceptance  by  Grod  u 
His  "  beloved  son,"  Thus  in  him  was  the  Father  glorified,  and  likewise  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Behold,  my  brethren,  the  Water  before  us  is  fall 
of  the  Lord,  and  blessed  are  they  who  are  baptized  init^as  was  Jesus  of  NasarecL* 
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**The  minister  anointed  himself  with  flower  oil,  and  went  down  into  the  Water. 

4ing  with  his  head  above  the  Water,  and  reverently  looking  above,  be  thus 

ived  :     *  ^lay  I  behold  Thy  bright  and  sw^et  face,  O  God,  my  Father,  in  the 

%Vat"r  that  encompasses  me !  Convert  this  Water  into  the  Water  of  grace  and 

Xioliuess,  that  i  may  be  immersed  in  life  everlasting.     May  Thy  beloved  Son  abide 

^n  my  soul !     May  John  tlie  Baptist  be  here  to  administer  nnto  me   the  sacred 

srite  1     And  may  Thy  Holy  Spirit  hover  over  my  head  and  inspire  meV 

"Thus  saying,  he  thrtce  immersed  himself,  saying,  '  Glory  tmto  the  Father,' 
*  Olory  unto  the  Son,*  *  Glory  unto  the  Holy  Ghost/  To  magnify  the  Tliree- 
in-one,  he  dipped  once  more,  saying, '  Blessed  be  Saccuidananda  !  [the  Vedantio 
Trinity] — Truth,  Wisdom  and  Joy  in  One  V 

*•  With  the  Water  he  washed  his  eyes  and  ears,  his  hands  and  feet^  and  prayed 
'With  clasped  hands  :^ 

"'0  ^orir  of  lltferts  mih  Seas, 

Xiord  of  Water,  cleanse  Thy  poor  servant,  and  purify  my  body  and  my  souL 
Thy  holy  spirit  encircles  me  right  and  left,  before  and  behind.  I  have  plunged 
into  Thy  holiness  and  love.  Thy  power,  wisdom,  and  joy.  In  the  river  of  Thy 
»weet  nectar  have  I  been  immersed,  O  Sacchidananda^  and  great  is  ray  joy.  I 
thank  Thee,  and  I  bless  Thee»  O  God  of  my  salvation,  O  ilerciful  Father,  that 
Q'hou  hast  baptized  me  with  the  Water  of  life  eternal,  and  with  Thy  holy  spirit/ 

*'  The  Singing  Apostle  then  poured  Water  upon  the  minister*s  head, 

**  A  number  of  earthen  and  metallic  vessels  were  then  filled  with  t^^^and-jal^  or 
Wat^r  of  Peace. 

**  The  minister  c^ime  out  of  the  water,  with  hb  Kamandalu  filled  with  the  Water 
of  Peace,  and  sprinkled  it  over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  devotees,  all  shouting 
together,  *  Peace,  Peace,  Peiice,' 

**  A  number  of  these  devotees  then  reverently  went  through  the  Ceremony  of 
Immersion,  while  the  minister,  changing  his  dress,  put  on  the  ascetic's  yellow  robe, 

**  The  whole  party  having  Icftj  a  number  of  ladies  and  children  of  the  New 
Dispensation  came  to  the  spot;,  and  after  Jrnmeraioa  and  a  short  prayer,  joyfully 
carried  home  the  Vessels  of  Water."^ — Neio  Dispensationy  June  10,  1881. 

The  New  Dispensfithfi  of  June  23  further  inforraa  us  that  "  the  rite 
Tfas  administered  by  John  the  Baptist  himself,  who  was  present  in 
spirit,  and  than  whom  there  can  be  no  greater  authority  in  or  outside 
the  Church;**  while  in  the  same  paragraph  we  are  told  that  "the 
whole  thing  was  a  Hindu  festival  ^1  This  heterogeneous  tissue  of  con- 
tradictory notions  and  inconsistent  ceremonies  will  give  some  idea  of 
what  Mr.  Sen  meant,  when  he  called  his  New  Dispensation  "  the 
wonderful  solvent,  which  fuses  all  dispensations  into  a  new  chemical 
eonipound."  I  can  hardly  believe  that  such  a  compound  can  be  regarded 
with  approval  by  any  sane  Christian,  or  by  any  honest  Hindu, 

But  the  present  question  is  :  ^*  What  do  the  Brahmos  say  to  it  ?*' 
Dr.  Knighton  speaks,  throughout  his  article,  as  if  Mr,  Sen  were  the 
virtual  head  of  the  Br  ah  mo  Somaj,  and  evidently  believes  him  to  repre- 
sent the  body  as  a  whole^  the  only  hint  to  the  contrary  being  this : 
that,  after  describing  the  Flag  Ceremony  on  Anniversary  Day  (January 
23,  1881),  in  which  "  the  eye  of  the  believer  saw  the  symbol  of  Christ's 
kingdom  of  heaven/'  Dr*  Knighton  continues  \~ 

''  However,  all  did  not  see  thi^*  Many  of  the  former  adherents  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  were  ofiended  at  it,  and  refused  to  enrol  themselves  as  disciples  of  the 
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New  Dispenr?ation.      This  feeling,   we  are  assured,  ia  neither  wjdespre*ii  Doq 
likely  to  lie  laating."  | 

Now,  so  far  from  the  repugnance  to  the  New  Dispensation  beiag  ■ 

transiently-aroused  feeling,  "neither  widespread  nor  likely  to  be  lastinn 
- — while^  by  implication,  the  majority  of  the  Brabraos  are  appareadr 
supposed  to  have  not  '^  refused  to  enrol  themselves  as  disciples"  under 
the  new  regirae-=-tbe  balance  of  parties  weigbs  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direetion.  It  is  the  votaries  of  the  New  Dispensation  who  aie  in  tke 
minority.  The  large  majority  of  Brahmo  Somajes  all  over  Indijihiie 
either  stood  aloof,  or  have  definitely  opposed  Mr.  Sen's  new  Gospd  y 
a  serious  deviation  from  the  Brahraic  Faith.  Twenty  of  the  ProrincrtI 
Somajes  have  already  declared  officially  against  it,  usually  markimg 
with  especial  censure  the  ceremonies  imitated  from  Hinduism  tod 
Christianity.  As  a  specimen  of  the  strong  feeling  which  has  been 
excited  by  Mr.  Sen's  recent  novelties,  take  the  following  address,  isioed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sylhet  Prarthana  Somaji  tram 
from  the  Bengali  copy  lately  received  by  me  from  their 
3abu  llaj  Chandra  Chaudhuri : — 

"Truth  will  Thiumph, 
"  A  Humhle  Address  to  the  Brcdivio  Community, 

"  Brethren, — Accept  our  affectionate  greeting.  We  heartily  thank  lie  Mc 
God  that  He  has  sent  Brahuioism  into  the  worJd  for  the  salvation  of  sinnere,  it 
is  imposaibk  to  express  in  words  how  greatly  we  have  been  benefited  by  the 
acceptance  of  this  faith.  By  talcing  slielter  in  the  Brahmo  Soma)  we  have  gainei 
true  manliness.  Tlie  Brahmo  Faith  and  the  Brahmo  Community  are  tlie  thin?* 
dearest  to  our  hearts.  To  preserve  the  pnrity  of  the  Brahmo  Church,  and  defend 
it  from  hostile  attack,  i a  the  duty  of  every  Brahmo.  Otherwise  we  aboold  tl 
guilty  of  terrible  ingratitude  and  lieartlessnesa. 

*^  Everyone  knows  that  Babu  Kcshnb  Chandra  Sen  has  for  some  months  bees 
preachin]^  a  new  and  strange  religion,  called  the  New  DispensatioQ,  In  tliii 
religion  various  objectionable  and  despicable  doctrines  are  put  forth.  So  much 
so,  that  its  disciples  do  not  in  the  least  think  ill  even  of  d.ark  idolatry.  Qttr 
heads  must  bow  in  shame,  and  our  hearts  he  rent  with  sorrow,  when  we  tell  thai 
in  the  very  Church  which  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  One  Only  G^xi, 
the  Bispenstitionists  worshipped  a  flag  and  some  sacred  books.  Again,  tlie  other 
day,  the  leader  of  the  Dispen.sation,  with  his  disciples,  performed  the  //om,  *rj4 
were  baptized  in  the  Kamal  Sarohar  [the  pond  in  Mr.  Sen's  garden].  Those  wbo 
read  the  Dhmmia  Tattia^  the  Neiv  Dispensation^  the  Sundw/  Mirror^  and  the 
Banga  B*nid}my  know  how  far  Keshub  Babu  and  his  disciples  have  fallen  from 
the  Brahmo  Somaj.  Who  that  observes  all  this  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  NeH 
Dispensation  is  perfectly  inimical  to  Brahmoism,  and  that  it  baa  arisen  in  thl 
world  only  to  increase  the  number  of  appalling  superstitious  creeds  ?  If  KesliubJ 
Babu  and  his  diaciples  had  only  made  a  general  acknowledgment  that  they  vstn 
no  longer  Brahmos,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  we  shouU 
have  said  nothing  upon  this  subject.  But  they  are  unblushingly  preachinj?  th 
religion  of  the  New  Dispensation  in  the  name  of  the  Brahmo  Community  and  lb 
Brahmo  Faith.  This  we  cannot  endure.  We  cannot  bear  such  an  unjust  t 
upon  our  dear  Brahmo  Somaj.  Therefore,  O  Brahmos  1  let  us  gird  on  ou 
.armour  for  the  defence  of  our  beloved  Church  and  community,  A  very  gwil 
xesponsibiiifcy  lies  upon  ua.     Let  us  all,  every  Brahmo  and  every  Brahmo  T 
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combine  to  let  the  world  know  that  the  New  Dispensation  is  not  the  Brahma 
religion ;  that  it  la  quite  opposed  thereto ;  that  we  have  not  the  least  sympathy 
with  this  creed ;  and  that  if  any  Provincial  Brahmo  Somaj  in  blind  belief  has 
accepted,  or  does  accept,  this  New  Dispensation  as  Brahmoism^  then  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  will  not  have  any  Bympathy  with  it.  It  ia  the  duty  of  every  Brahmo^ 
wherever  lie  may  be,  from  that  place  to  inform  the  public,  in  any  public  paper, 
that  the  New  Dispensation  is  perfectly  opposed  to  Brahmoism.^ — Sylhet,  July  10, 
1881/'— (Signed  by  eight  **  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee/*) 

AgaitLj  pass  beyond  Bengal  to  the  cooler-headed  Mahratta  Theista  of 
Western  India,  and  in  their  organ,  the  Bombay  Subodha  Patrika  (of  July 
30j  1881)  will  be  found  an  article  to  the  same  effect,  entitled  *'  How  it 
strikes  us/'  the  pith  of  which  13  contained  in  the  following  passages  i — 

**  We  must  plainly  tell  our  friends  that  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  accepting 
their  so-called  New  Dispensation,  We  fail  to  see  what  new  things  they  have  got 
to  give  Its,  Of  course,  in  some  issues  of  the  New  Dupensation  paper  we  have 
been  told  that  such  and  such  things  are  new.  But  we  do  not  think  them  to  be 
new,  except,  perhaps,  tlie  principle  of  eclecticism  :  and  as  to  that,  Ram  Mohan 
Roy  was  the  first  who  acted  in  accordance  with  it^  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  proclaimed  now  for  the  first  time  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years.  And 
supposing  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  new,  what  is  the  necessity  of  Hags, 
medals,  and  special  newspapers  to  proclaim  it  7  ,  ♦  ,  /' 

"We  believe  the  movement  led  by  Bahu  Keshub  Chandra  Sen  has  now  reached, 
or  is  about  to  reach,  the  form  of  such  a  dogmatic  religion  as  Christianity  or 
Mahomedanism.  In  the  llieistic  Revieiv  under  notice  we  are  told  that  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  of  India  [Mr.  Sen*s  own  Somaj]  declares  it  haa  received  new  light  and  new 
revelation  from  heaven.     The  claim  put  forth  for  Christ  and  Mahomet  is  in  no 

way  different  from  this.     No  Catholic  Theist  will  put  forth  such  a  claim 

In  the  same  way,  the  innumerable  rites  that  are  now  being  practised,  the  Eucharist, 
bathing  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  the  Fire-sacrifice  or  Homa,  the  vow  of  poverty, 
and  others,  will  similarly,  in  the  oourae  of  time,  make  of  ibis  movement  such  a 
religion  us  Hinduism  now  is.  ...  .  And  if  some  of  the  ceremomes  of  the 
existing  religions  are  to  be  admitted  by  giving  a  theistic  sense  to  them,  why  is 
the  worship  of  idols  to  be  condemned  ?  If  the  eating  of  rice  and  the  drinking  of 
water,  considering  them  to  be  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  are  external  symbols 
expressive  of  one's  identification  of  his  spirit  with  the  spii^it  of  Christ;  or  the 
throwing  of  ghee  or  sticks  into  the  iire,  of  the  sacrifice  or  suppression  of  the 
passions,  surely  throwing  oneself  at  the  feet  of  an  idol  is  an  outward  expression 
of  one*s  acknowledging  God  as  his  Lord,  and  of  his  surrendering  his  spirit  to  His 
spirit,  and  the  wadiing,  dreading,  &c.»  of  the  idol,  of  his  dedicating  himself  to  the 
service  of  God,  And  if  the  rites  that  have  been  adopted  are  of  great  help  to 
one  in  those  spiritual  exercises  of  which  they  are  typical,  an  irlol  is  of  the 
greatest  service  in  fijdng  one's  wandering  thoughts  and  directing  them  to  God. 
And  this  is  exactly  the  riew  taken  of  idol-worship  by  intelligent  Hindus  of  the 
old  school. 

"  For  these  and  for  other  reasons  we  are  afraid  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and 
feel  that  we  must  lose  no  time  in  making  a  plain  statement  that  we  cannot  and 
do  not  sympathize  with  it  We  regret  to  see  that  our  friends  have  embarked  on 
a  career  wliich  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  pure  Theism." 

But  these  discussions  concerning  the  New  Dispensation  are  only  the 
latest  phase  of  a  much  older  controversy,  which  (after  what  may  be  called 
a  pre-bistoric  and  nebulous  period)  suddenly  crystallized  into  palpable 
form  in  1878,  when  Mr*  Sen  married  bis  too-youthfd  daughter  to  the 
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Hindu  Maharaja  of  Kuch  Behar,  in  defiance  of  Brahmic  principles,  ao^  I 
of  the  almost  universal  pleadings  of  the  Brahnio  community.    To  thii  I 
event  Dr.  Knighton  makes  a  casual  reference  in  connection  irith  wmt  I 
recent  unfavourable  comments  upon  it  by  a  distinguished  English  critic^  I 
and  the  reply  made  thereto  by  Mr.  Sen^s  brother.     But  Dr.  KoightoQ  I 
does  not  take  iato  account  that  all  such  discussions  are  of  quite  subar-  I 
dinate  importance  beside  the  facts  that  the  great  majority  of  Mr.  Seo'i  I 
own  co-religionists    disapproved  of   his  conduct;    that  a  wide-spreid  I 
secession  was  the  consequence^  and  that  the  frual  result  was  the  establidi*  I 
ment  of  a  new    organization^   the  Sadharan  (or    Universal)  Brahmol 
Somaj,  which,  since  its  foundation  in  May,  1878,  has  rapidly  risen  to^  I 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  Thcistic  Churches  of  India.     Its  head-  I 
quarters  are  at  13,  Mirzapore  Street,  Calcutta,  but  it  has  manymeiabenl 
among  the  provincial   Soraajea,   and  regular    agents   in    yarioos  paiti 
India.       Its    office-bearers,    annually   elected,  are   four — a  President, 
Secretary,  Assistant-Secretary,  and  Treasurer.     These  act  in  conjaactiott 
with  a  General  Committee,  composed  of  forty  persons   elected  at  tbe 
annual  general  meeting  of  members,  and  of  such  representatives  firom 
the  Provincial  Somajes  as  the  latter  have  previously  elected  or  confirmed* 
This  General  Committee,  in  its  turn^  appoints  twelve  of  its  members  &s 
an  Executive  Conunittee  for  the  year^  by  whom  all  the  actual  work  i^ 
performed^  subject  to  revision,  at  quarterly  meetings,  by  the  Geacnl 
Committee,  who  are  themselves  ultimately  responsible  to  the  genenJ 
body  of  members.      The  chief  aims  and  present  position  of  the  Sofflij 
are  briefly  but  fairly   indicated    in    the  following  passages  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  last  January  :--^ 

"  The  SadJiaran  B  rah  mo  Somaj  has  a  mission  of  a  dual  character.     In  the  fi 
place,  it  started  with  the  aim  nnd  purpose  to  develop  within  itself  and  encom 
in  others  a  life  of  piety,  based  upon  direct  and  immediate  communion  with  tbr 
Living  God  J  to  promote  absokite  Bpiritnal  freedom  by  combating  all  doctrinei  of 
incarnation,  mediation  or  prophetsbip^  to  build  morality  and  piety  on  the  foundt- 
tions  of  reason  and  conscience,  illumined  by  the  light  of  divine  intercourse*  it&4 
to  strive  for  a  life  in  whicli  devotion  and  earnest  Vk'ork  will  commingle ;  accom 
it  has  tried  to   introduce  a  constitutional  and   representative  mode   of  Chi 
Government.     There  are  unmistakable  signs  that,  under  the  providence  of  G< 
every  year  is  leadiug  us  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  destiny.    At  the  beginning, 
when  the- hurricane  of  the  conflict  was  vehemently  raging,  and   the  future  mu 
largely  involved  in  doubts  and  misgivings,  not  a  few  there  were,  mostly  outaidersv 
who  misunderstood  the  nature  and  character  of  tlie  Somaj,     Some  pleased  to  call 
it  purely  a  movement  for  social  reforms,  having  very  little  of  a  reHgious  cbanicter, 
consequently  havitig  very  little  to  do  in  the  reHgiotis  world  j  others  regarded  it  i»^ 
a  temporary  disturbance,   which    will    subside   in   time;  but   it   is   graduall] 
becoming  visible  even  to  distant  observers,  that  it  has  essentially  a  religious 
spiritual  mission  ;  that  the  field  of  progress  is  infinite  before  it,  and  that 
destinjes  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  are  already  in  no  small  measure  in  itshanda. 
us  confess  it  liere,  in  ail  humility,  that  as  yet  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  d( 
before  the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj  can  properly  mfjrit  confidence.  Our  struggl 
are  those  of  an  infant  organization,  trying  to  do  its  work  to  a  great  extent  wii 
untried  and  inadequate  mriterials.     Many  shortcomings  and  defectSp  viewed  \ 
the  light  of  our  high  ideal  and  solemn  responsibility,  are  inseparable  from  saclt 
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state  of  things.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain  :  that,  beneath  nil  these  struggles, 
there  is  an  earnestness  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  intention  which  God  will  bless 
and  is  already  amply  blessing.'^ 

The  Sadharati  Bralimo  Somaj  haa  already  built  a  large  Church  (or 
Prayer  Hallj  a&  it  is  called)  iu  Cornwallis  Street^  Calcutta,  winch  was 
consecrated  with  great  rejoicing  at  the  last  January  Anniversary.  On 
this  occasioiL  the  followiDg  Statement  of  Principles  was  read  aloud  in 
three  different  lauguagea  successively — English,  Bengalij  and  Urdu  i — 

*'  This  day^  the  lOth  day  of  Mugh,  1287,  according  to  the  Bengali  era,  and  the 
22nd  of  January,  1881,  according  to  the  Christian  era,  in  the  liA;y-tiist  year  of  ihe 
Brahmo  Somaj,  we  dedicate  this  Hall  to  the  worship  of  the  One  True  God. 
From  this  day  its  doors  shall  be  open  to  all  classes  of  people  without  dLstinction 
of  caste  or  social  position.  Men  or  womeUj  old  or  yoimg^  wise  or  ignorant,  rich 
or  poor — all  classes  will  meet  here  as  brethren  to  worship  Him  who  is  the  author 
of  our  salvation.  This  great,  holy,  Supreme  God  alone  shall  be  worshipped  here, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  created  person  or  thing  ;  and  no  divine  honours  shall  be 
paid  to  any  man  or  woman  as  God,  or  equal  to  God,  or  an  incarnation  of  God^ 
or  as  specially  appointed  hy  God.  It  shall  be  ever  borne  in  mind  in  this  Hall^ 
that  the  great  mission  of  Brahmoism  is  to  promote  spiritual  freedom  amongst  men, 
und  to  enable  them  to  establish  direct  relationship  with  God  ;  and  the  sermons^ 
discourses,  and  prayers  of  this  place  shall  be  so  moulded  as  to  help  that  spirit.  It 
shall  ever  be  its  aim  and  endeavour  to  enable  all  who  thirst  after  righteousness, 
to  know  God  who  is  the  Life  of  our  life,  and  to  worship  Him  direct. 

*'  The  catholicity  of  Brahraoism  shall  also  he  preserved  here.  No  book  or  man 
shall  ever  be  acknowledged  as  infallible  and  the  only  way  to  salvation  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  due  respect  shall  be  paid  to  all  scriptures,  and  the  good  and  great  of 
all  ages  and  all  countries.  In  the  sermons,  discourses,  and  prayers  used  in  this 
Hal),  no  scripture,  or  sect,  or  founder  of  a  sect,  shall  ever  he  ridiculed,  reviled, 
or  spoken  of  coatemptnously.  With  due  respect,  untruth  shall  be  exposed  and 
truth  vindicated.  No  man  or  class  of  men  shall  be  here  regarded  as  the  elect  or 
favourite  of  God,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  as  lost  to  that  favour.  Anything 
calculated  to  compromise  this  catholic  spirit  sliall  never  he  countenanced. 

'*  The  spiritimiity  of  our  doctrine  shall  be  carefully  maintained.  Flowers, 
apices,  burnt-offerings,  candles,  and  other  material  accompaniments  of  worship 
i&all  never  be  ueed,  and  care  shall  be  taken  to  avoid  everything  tending  to  reduce 
religion  to  mere  fmrade  and  lifeless  forms. 

**  It  shall  be  the  object  of  all  our  preachings  and  discourses  in  this  place,  to 
teach  men  and  women  to  love  God,  to  seek  piety,  to  hate  sin,  to  grow  in  devotiou 
and  spirituality,  to  promote  purity  amongst  men  and  women,  to  uproot  iill  social 
evils,  and  to  encourage  virtuous  deeds.  Anything  that  will  directly  or  indirectly 
encourage  idolatry,  engender  superstition,  take  away  spiritual  freedom,  lower 
conscience,  or  corrupt  morals,  shall  never  be  countenanced.  May  this  Hall  ever 
remain  a  refuge  and  restiog-place  tor  all  the  weary  sojourners  of  this  world.  May 
the  sinner  find  consolation  and  hope  in  this  Hall  ;  may  the  weak  be  strengthened, 
and  may  all  who  hunger  and  thirst  find  food  and  drink  for  their  souls.  With 
this  hope  and  prayer  we  dedicate  this  Hall  in  the  name  of  the  One  True  God. 
May  He  help  and  guide  us.     Amen." 

The  official  organ  of  the  Sadharan  Brahnao  Sonaaj  is  the  Tattva 
Kaumudi,  a  religious  journal,  issued  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every 
Bengali  month  ;  but  for  non-Bengali  readers,  whether  Indian  or  Euro- 
pean, the  most  accessible  source  of  information  concerning  this  Somaj 
is  the  Brahmo  Public  Optnhn,  an  English  weekly  general  newspaper, 
conducted  by  some  of  the  leading  Brahmos  of  Calcutta.  Started  in 
March,  1878,  as  a  medium  of  inter-communication  between  the  Brahmos 
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all  over  India,  it  publishes  a  great  variety  of  news  concemiDg  tte  pnv 
vincial  SomajeSj  as  well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Bi*ahino  committeci 
and  societies  in  Calcutta^  whether  religious  or  secular ;  in  addition  to 
which,  it  gives  summaries  of  general  news,  and  discusses  questicms  of 
social  and  political  reform*  This  jouroal  has  a  wide  circulation,  which 
it  well  deserves.  Its  issue  for  August  4  (1881)  contains  a  leading  article 
on  the  "  Development  of  Piety  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj,"  which  is  worth 
presenting  entirej  as  an  illustration  of  the  tone  of  religious  thought 
which  characterizes  the  leaders  of  the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj: — 

"  The  development  of  religioui  thought  and  sentiment  in  the  Brahmo  Soauji 
durjDg  the  last  fifty  years  of  ita  existcncej  is  an  interesting  study  for  all  thoughtful 
observers  of  human  progress.  This  internal  history  can  be  very  well  diTitlcd 
into  three  epochB,— the  first,  extending  from  the  establishment  of  the  Society  bj 
Rajah  Itam  Mohan  Roy  to  the  accession  of  Babn  Devendranath  Tagore;  the 
second,  from  that  time  to  the  first  schism ;  the  third,  from  the  separation  of  the 
progressive  party  to  the  second  schism,  or  the  establishment  of  the  Sadharan 
Brail  mo  Somaj. 

"The  first  epoch  was  characterized  by  a  vague  aspiratioii  after  something  hi^lier 
and  ptirer  than  the  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  country.  Theologically,  it  wai 
an  attempt  after  a  simpler  and  more  rational  creed,  and  spiritually,  it  iwit 
struggle  to  know  and  grasp  Him  who  is  Infinite.  These  aspirations  were  ragus 
in  their  nature,  as  has  been  said  above,  and  no  definite  conception  of  any  type  of 
piety  worthy  of  cultivation  or  imitation  was  yet  formed.  The  first  adherenti  of 
the  Somaj,  most  of  them  impressed  with  the  rottenness  of  the  existing  supersti- 
tions, would  assemble  week  after  week  to  listen  to  discourses  about  the  necesu^ 
of  a  purer  and  monotheistic  form  of  worship.  We  cannot  say  that  this  chai^geof 
vagueness  of  conception  can  also  be  applied  to  the  Rajah,  because  all  his  writingf 
bear  the  clearest  proof  of  the  conception  of  a  broad,  cathoJic,  and  comprehenaTe 
system  of  faith,  which  aspired  after  the  universal  brotherhood  of  all  ereediL 
But  the  Rajah's  connection  with  his  newly  founded  Society  waa  too  short  to  leara 
a  lasting  stamp  of  his  catholic  idea  on  the  movement. 

"  After  hia  death,  the  Society  went  on  vaguely  aspiring  after  a  purer  faith,  but 
without  giving  those  aspirations  any  definite  form.  It  waa  Babu  Devendraniitli 
who  first  formed  a  definite  conception  of  the  type  of  piety  to  be  cultivated  in  tke 
Somaj,  and  also  of  the  practical  shape  which  those  aapi rations  should  take.  Be 
was  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Upanishads,  The  firet 
awakening  of  his  religious  coasciousneas  waa  largely  induced  by  these  wilting^ 
His  poetic  nature  waa  captivated  by  the  sublimeaesa  and  deep  spirituality  of  ^Mi 
texts.  He  pondered  over  diem,  studied  them,  entered  deep  into  their  spirit  and 
purpose,  till  every  verse  and  every  word  became  an  inspiration  to  him.  We 
have  often  seen  him  glowing  with  enthusiasm^  hia  whole  countenance  Hushed 
with  emotion  and  eyes  sparkling  like  stars,  and  sometimes  the  hairs  of  his  head 
standing  on  end  at  the  merest  mention  or  recital  of  one  of  these  texts.  So  hd 
deeply  drank  the  spirit  of  these  eminentl}'^  spiritual  writings,  and  in  acoordanoe 
with  that  spirit,  tried  to  introduce  into  the  Somaj  a  type  of  piety  in  which  quiet 
contemplation  and  rapt  devotion  formed  an  important  element. 

**  Two  things  were  wanting  in  this  type — ( 1)  Struggle  with  sin,  [andj  (2)  that 
Bpirit  of  active  obedience  which  *  never  weariea  in  well-doing/      Not  that  they 
were  altogether  absent,  but  they  were  not  cultivated,  we  think,  as  essential 
features  of  religious  life.     Hence,   during   this  period  we  do  not  find  such  a  ■ 
development  of  prayer  as  we  find  during  the  succeeding  one.  I 

^*  When  Babu  Devendranath  was  thus  moulding  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
Soraaj  according  to  hia  favourite  type,  there  was  a  body  of  young  naen,  early 
inoculated  with  Christian  ideas,  and  trained  in  the  school  of  Parker  and  Newman, 
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irho  were  longing  for  a  broader  and  more  coinpreliensive  type.  The  sense  of  sin 
ad  praf^er,  first  imbibed  from  Cliriatian  sources,  bad  taken  root  in  their  hearts. 
The  old  Hindu  type  of  piety  %vas  rather  chUllDg  and  benumbing  to  their  spirita. 
They  were  longing  for  getting  away — doing  Grod*8  good  work  in  the  world.  The 
crash  did  at  last  come.  They  conJd  no  looger  contain  their  youthful  enthusiasm. 
They  boldly  launched  into  social  reforms^  and  the  older  party  hel  t  back  with 
doubts  and  misgivings.  For  a  time  the  progressive  party  were  true  to  their 
former  lines.  They  freely  cultivated  prayer  and  earnest  work.  There  was  an 
iwfbl  earnestness  of  purpose  about  them  which  carried  everything  before  it» 
bey  acted  ftom  deep  convictions,  and  numbers  were  naturally  drawn  towards  them. 
**  But,  unfortunately,  many  years  did  not  pass  before  this  type  was  lost  sight  of» 
aa  were  visible  that  the  leaders  were  slipping  into  forms  of  Hindu  mysticism 
rhich  have  been  denounced  hy  every  sensible  and  thoughtful  inquirer  They 
to  talk  of  asceticmny  of  voivs^  of  spirit aat  guides^  of  intoxicating  /or<?,  &c., 
us  silently,  though  unknowingly,  giving  up  the  ground  they  formerly  occupied. 
[t  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  the  greatest  succesa  of  the  progressive  party  was 
to  be  seen  during  those  years  when  there  was  not  the  talk  of  these  things,  yet  in 
point  of  fact  there  was  greater  real  asceticism  and  self-abnegation  in  the  service 
of  God  than  in  any  subsequent  period.  In  tlie  former  period  they  honestly 
resigned  themselves  to  God,  and  God  made  them  ascetics  without  their  knowing 
it  or  taking  credit  for  it :  in  the  liubsequent  period  they  began  to  fix  their  gaze 
ipoD  asceticism  as  a  qualification  and  reconimendation  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
take  credit  for  it.  Mark  the  vast  difference.  Along  with  this  slipping  ofi" 
from  the  original  type— that  of  loving  obedience  and  earnest  faith — ^their  influence 
began  to  decline,  at  least  amongst  educated  and  cultured  minds. 

**  This,  we  think,  is  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Somaj  ina  manifested  during  the 
three  epochs.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj  now,  to  recall  the 
minds  of  the  Brahmoa  to  th.&  oontemplation  of  true  piety«  Surely  India  has  had 
enough  of  quietism  and  myfiticism.  All  that  we  want  for  her  real  spiritual  and 
moral  welfare  is  a  life  of  fervent  faith  and  earnest  work.  May  God  help  the 
Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj  in  developing  this  life." 

Of  the  various  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  under  the  auspices 
f  the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somajj  or  of  its  leading  members,  I  have  no 
space  to  write  fully  here ;  but  I  may  briefiy  refer  to  the  energetic 
labours  of  its  missionaries,  who  have  travelled  and  preached  all  over 
India  with  marked  success ;  to  the  Bocieties  for  religious  culture  among 
the  students  of  Calcutta,  and  the  2cal  with  which  some  of  them  have 
imdcTtaken  the  propagatiou  of  Brahmoism  in  their  vacation  tours,  while 
fiomej  agaiuj  have  labotired  at  the  gratuitous  teaching  of  young  hoys 
and  working-men ;  to  the  steady  efforts  made  for  the  improvement  of 
women,  not  only  hy  kindly  men,  but  by  the  women  themselves  in  their 
JBrahmica  Somaj  and  Bengal  Ladies'  Association;  to  the  Theistic 
Libraty  in  Calcutta  (not  nnhelped  by  Christian  contributions  of  valuable 
books) ;  and  to  the  City  School  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Boys,  with 
its  staff  of  twenty  teachers^  and  (in  1880}  its  389  pupils  (of  whom 
twenty-four  passed  the  last  December  Entrance  Examination  at  the 
Calcutta  University),  and  its  School  Committee  of  eight  gentlemeni 
seven  of  whom  are  leading  members  of  the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj, 
In  short,  this  Somaj  honestly  endeavours  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
Indian  reform,  which  Dr*  Knighton  describes  (p.  584)  as  characterizing 
''  the  Theista  of  Bengal."  But  he  has  evidently  not  studied  the  later 
history  of  those  reformSj  or  he  would  know  that  Mr,  Sen's  efforts  in 
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that  direction  have  slaekened  greatly  during  the  last  few  year*.  The 
Female  Normal  and  Adult  School,  to  which  Dr,  Knighton  refen  u 
having  been  opened  in  1871,  is  nov^  no  more.  After  1875,  its  Animal 
Reports  eeaaed,  and  in  1878  the  Government  grant  was  withdrawn,  tlwj 
school  being  pronounced  inefficient.  The  Girls'  School  attached  to  the 
institution  was,  however,  revived  in  1879,  under  the  title  of  the  Metro- 
politan Female  School,  and  still  continues  to  exist;  but  from  the 
accounts  in  the  Sundatj  Mirror  of  October  31,  and  November  14, 1880, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  flourishing  of  late.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  normal  traditions  of  Progressive  Erahmoism  have  been  either 
neglected  or  contravened  by  Mr.  Sen  of  late  years,  and  to  credit  him 
with  their  continuous  support  and  development  is  to  misread  com- 
pletely the  recent  history  of  the  Bralimo  Somaj,  His  aim  lies  in  quite 
another  direction;  and  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  following  editorial 
scrap  in  the  New  Dlsptmalion  of  April  21,  1881,  his  expectatioaa  of 
carrying  the  Brahmo  Somaj  with  him  are  not  too  sanguine : — 
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"  Speculations  are  afloat  that  the  effect  of  the  New  Dispensation  will  be  to  wiifea 
the  breach  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  our  Churcb,  Right*  The  sepantion 
is  not  only  probable,  but  inevitable.  New  wine  may  lodge  for  a  time  in  die 
old  bottle,  but  it  will  soon  break  it^  and  find  its  way  out.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  all  the  Brahmo  Somaj es  in  India  could  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  ^ev 
Gospel,  But  should  it  bo  otherwise,  let  those  men  and  those  Somajes  that  lo«k 
upon  the  Lord^s  Dispensiition  as  a  lie,  and  regard  us  as  impostors,  plainly  say  so, 
and  repudiate  us.  We  are  desirous,  if  not  anxious^  that  all  those  who  are  agiiait 
us  will  immediately  dissociate  themselves  from  the  New  Dispensation,  and  lawa 
it  alone.  Truth  unmixed  works  best.  Too  much  devotion  hath  made  us  mail; 
therefore,  let  those  Brahraos  who  hate  the  New  Groapel  dismiaa  us  and  cut  na  o£'* 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  English  critics  and  travellers,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  to  pass  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Brahmo  < 
Somaj,  with  its  140  churches  scattered  all  over  India,  from  Assam  to 
Sindh,  and  from  Lahore  to  Madras,  without  one  word  of  reco^ition, 
and  to  concentrate  all  attention  upon  the  one  picturesque  figure  in 
Calcutta,  who  has  turned  awayfrona  the  principles  of  his  former  Church, 
and  has  in  turn  been  forsaken  by  the  great  majority  of  its  members. 
Had  this  been  done  as  a  study  in  biography  or  psychology,  no  objec- 
tion could  attach  to  it.  But  when  Mr.  Sen^s  eccentricities  are  put 
forth  ag  represent  alive  of  the  Brahmo  SomoJ,  it  is  time  to  protest!  1 
against  such  an  utter  injustice  to  one  of  the  noblest  movements  of  the] 
present  century.* 

SOFHIA  DOBSON  CoLLET, 


•  For  further  information  upon  the  Brahmo  Somaj  I  may  rererthe  reader  to  my  i 
^  Brahmen  Year  Booki,  lS7(>-lt^0^"  pabliabed  ADiiually  by  WiMiamB  &  Norgate. 


RAILWAY  REVOLUTIONS. 


^  I'UCH  has  been  said  during  the  last  few  years  about  ^'  Railway 
Revolutions/^  Tbe  decision  of  the  Midland  Compauy  that 
third-class  carriages  should  be  attached  to  all  trains  was  declared  to  be 
**  a  revolution/^  When,  by  the  same  Board,  the  first-class  fares  were 
lowered  to  the  amount  that  had  been  charged  for  second-class,  we  were 
assured  that  this  was  *'  a  financial  revolution/'  To  permit  the  second- 
43lass  passenger  to  encroach  upon  what  had  previously  been  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  first-class,  was  gravely  and  even  angrily  affirmed  to  be 
not  only  a  mingling  in  hopeless  confusion  of  classes  of  carriages,  but  of 
classes  of  society — *^  a  democratic  and  soeial  revolution/'* 

Now,  of  course,  when  we  have  stigmatized  anything  as  *' revolutionary  " 
it  is  enough.  There  is  nothing  left  to  be  said  or  done.  Argument 
TTOuid  be  irrelevant,  and  declamation  only  idle  air.  Every  well-con- 
stitnted  British  mind  shrinks  with  moral  loathing  from  '^  revolution/^ 
The  French  Revolution,  which  happened  a  good  way  off  and  a  long 
^hile  ago,  was  bad  enough ;  but  to  have  a  revolution  in  ornr  midst, 
though  it  be  only  a  Railway  Revolution,  must,  it  is  implied,  involve 
calamities,  not  perhaps  so  conspicuous,  but  possibly,  on  that  account,  aU 
the  more  dangerous.  Tbe  social  and  financial  results  of  recent  railway 
policy  may  have  been  more  subtle  and  more  pervasive  than  we  are 
aware.  But  still,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  inquire  whether  this 
timidity  about  Railway  Revolutions  has  not  set  in  rather  late  in  the  day  ? 
Have  not  railways  already  accomplished  still  greater  revolutions  in  every 
department  of  business,  in  every  rank  of  society,  and  in  every  relation- 
■ship  of  life  ?  To  reduce  onr  railway  fares,  to  cushion  onr  carriages,  and 
to  ask  second  and  first-class  passengers  to  travel  together  and  behave 
themselves — all  this  may,  in  the  Judgment  of  some,  have  constituted  a 
jt)volution ;  yet  we  venture  to  think  that  there  are  other  revolutions — 
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economical^  social,  political,  and  international — wMch  railways  hate  I 
already  wrought  out,  even  in  England,  more  mightj  and  more  mintik  I 
tlian  perliaps  even  the  greatest  alarmist  is  aware  of.  ^H 

At  some  of  these  Railway  Revolutions  we  propose  (laying  our  hmncVH 
aside)  to  look ;  and  in  doing  so  to  noticCj  first,  the  revolution  that  1 
railways  have  effected  in  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  locovmtim,     I 

Let  us  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  traveUing  was  in  Eng.  I 
land  before  the  introduction  of  railways.  We  take  up  the  words  of  J 
Sir  "Walter  Scott,  and  we  see  the  solemn  way  in  which  he  proti^H 
against  the  then  modern  innovations  in  locomotion.  "  On  no  aeoouwPB 
he  says  to  his  son,  ''  keep  a  gig*  You  know  of  old  how  I  detest  tbs  1 
mania  of  driving  wheelbarrows  up  and  down,  when  a  man  has  a  hand-  1 
some  horse  and  can  ride  him.  They  are  childish  and  expensive  tliingi,  i 
and  in  my  opinion  are  only  fit  for  English  bagmen  ;  therefore,  gig  it 
not,  I  pray  you/' 

No  doubt  there  were  aourcea  of  innocent  enjoyment  existing  in  the 
journey  in  gs  of  our  grandfathers  of  which  we  have  been  bereft.  It  must 
have  been  very  agreeable  "  for  a  lady  to  be  married  in  her  riding  habit, 
and  jog  off  for  her  honeymoon  on  her  pillionj  with  her  arm  round  her 
husband's  waist  -/*  but  aristocratic  dignity  could  scarcely  be  maintained 
'^  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^s  enormous  gilt  coach  broke  down  in 
Chancery  Lane  when  his  Grace  was  entering  London  in  triumph.'' 
Pleasant  tales,  it  is  true,  are  told  of  how,  in  the  old  coaching  days,  when 
the  lids  were  locked  down  on  the  mail-bags,  the  mettled  steeds  bounded 
off  like  leopards  amidst  the  shouts  of  admiring  spectators;  and  of 
delightful  summer  days  spent  beside  the  cheery,  chatty  coachman  cm 
the  boXj  who  told  of  the  annals  of  rich  and  poor  beside  whose  houKs 
he  ''  tooled"  his  horses  along.  But  stories  are  also  recounted  of  dreary 
waitings  at  roadsides  in  the  small  hours  of  wintry  mornings  for  coaches, 
which,  when  they  arrived,  were  full ;  of  long  and  wretched  nights  when 
passengers  were  one  half  starved  with  the  cold  and  the  other  half  with 
hunger ;  of  how  they  cotdd  not  keep  awake  and  dared  not  go  to  sleep ; 
of  roads  *'  infamously  bad,^'  which  ^^  the  whole  range  of  language 
could  not  sufficiently  describe  ;'^  and  of  the  additional  and  exciting 
perils  ever  and  auon  of  '^  a  race  betwixt  two  stage-coaches,  in  which  the 
lives  of  thirty  or  forty  distressed  or  helpless  individuals  were  at  tho 
mercy  of  two  intoxicated  brutes/^  Others,  too,  shared  the  experience 
of  Charles  Dickens,  who,  when  he  was  a  reporter,  was  "  upset  in  almost 
every  description  of  vehicle  known  in  this  country/^ 

Even  when  railways  were  first  established  they  by  no  means 
possessed  the  conveniences  they  now  enjoy.  Passengers  were  required 
on  some  Hoes  to  give  and  speU  their  names  in  order  that  they  might 
be  *'  written  on  a  large  green  paper  ticket ;  and  instead  of  the  innumei^ 
able  opportunities  of  locomotion  indicated  by  the  half  [million  of  items 
in  our  present  *'  Bradshaw,"  six  pages  of  a  **  Railway  Companion," 
half  the  size  of  a  page  of  '' Bradshaw,''  and  sold  for  a  shilling,  contained 
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^m\j  the  most  meagre  ioformation  coaccrnm^  the  few  trains  that  ran* 
The  speed  was  slow  ;  neither  through  tickets  nor  through  journeys 
could  be  taken ;  and  travellers  had  to  get  forward  as  best  they  could  by 
a  series  of  fragmentary  journeys  over  the  lines  of  different,  rivals  and 
often  convicting  companies.  Thirty  years  ago  a  third-class  passenger 
from  Loudon  to  Liverpool  had  to  spend  two  days  on  the  journey ;  now 
he  can  accomplish  the  distance  in  less  than  five  hours.  Thirty  years 
ago  a  second-class  passenger  from  London  to  Liverpool  had  to  stop  at 
Birmingham  for  the  nightj  or  else  to  proceed  by  first-class  at  first-class 
fare  ;  now  he  can  run  down  between  tea  and  supper. 

The  improvements  made  since  that  day  have  been  silent,  and  gradual, 
but  unceasing.  Instead  of  coaches  built  in  imitation  of  stage-coaches, 
we  have  the  handsome  and  commodious  carriage,  with  abundant  elbow 
and  head-roomj  padded  with  horsehair  which  costs  £d  to  MS  for  a 
compartment;  resting  on  four  or  six  bearing  springs,  worth  a  couple 
of  pounds  each ;  and  these  ou  wrought  iron  wheels  with  weldless  steel 
tires,  at  £15  to  £20  a  pair  i  each  compartment  requiring  as  much 
money  to  build  as  a  cottage;  and  drawn  by  an  engine  which,  instead  of 
the  £550  of  the  *'  Kocket/'  cannot  be  bought  under  £2,500  or  £2,800, 
every  part  of  the  5,416  pieces  of  which  is  put  together  as  carefully  as  a 
iratch ;  the  pistons  of  which,  when  the  train  is  running  at  the  speed  of 
fifty  miles  an  honr,  are  passing  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
cylinder,  at  the  marvellous  speed  of  800  feet  a  miuute,  the  movements 
of  the  connected  machinery  being  so  rapid  that  they  divide  even  a 
second  into  eight  equal  parts. 

Events  nowadays  move  so  quickly  that  it  is  only  by  a  distinct 
mental  effort  we  can  recall  the  inconveniences  that  used  to  be  expe- 
rienced by  the  third-class  passenger.  We  need  not  go  back  so  far  as 
the  time  when  third-class  passengers  had  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  cattle- 
pen  placed  ou  wheels ;  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  Parliamentary 
trains  were  run  in  bare  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  Parliament,  and 
when  a  journey  by  one  of  them  could  never  be  looked  upon  as  anything 
better  than  a  necessary  evil  To  start  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter^s 
morning  to  catch  the  only  third-class  train  that  ran ;  to  sit,  after 
a  slender  breakfast,  in  a  vehicle  the  windows  of  which  were  compounded 
of  the  largest  amount  of  wood  and  the  smallest  amount  of  glass,  and 
which  were  carefully  adjusted  to  exactly  those  positions  in  which  the 
fewest  travellers  could  see  out  of  them ;  to  stop  at  every  roadside  station, 
however  insigoificant ;  and  to  accomplish  a  journey  of  200  miles  in  about 
ten  hours^^ — such  were  the  ordinary  conditions  which  Parliament  in  its 
bounty  provided  for  the  people.  Occasionally,  moreover,  the  monotony 
of  progress  was  interrupted  by  the  shunting  of  the  train  into  a  siding, 
where  it  might  wait  for  more  respectable  passenger  trains  and  fast 
goods  to  pass. 

**  We  remember/'  says  a  writer,  '^  ooce  standing  on  the  platform  at 
Darlington  when  the  Parliamentary  train  arrived.     It  was   detained  for 
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a  considerable  time  to  allow  a  more  favoured  traia  to  pass,  and  on  the  I 
remonstraace  of  several  of  the  passengers  at  the  unexpected  detention,  I 
they  Trere  coolly  informed,  '  Ye  mun  bide  till  yer  betters  gaw  past ;  ye  I 
are  only  the  nigger  train/  ^'  i 

'^  If  there  is  one  part  of  my  public  life/^  recently  said  Mr,  AUport 
to  the  writer,  "  on  which  I  look  back  with  more  satisfaction  than  w 
anything  else,  it  is  with  reference  to  the  boon  we  conferred  on  third- 
class  pasficngerg.  When  the  rich  man  travels,  or  if  he  lies  in  bed  all 
-day,  his  capital  remains  nndiminished,  and  perhaps  his  income  flowi  in 
all  the  same.  But  when  a  poor  man  travels,  he  has  not  only  to  pty 
his  fare  but  to  sink  his  capital,  for  his  time  is  his  capital ;  and  if  he 
now  consumes  only  five  hours  instead  of  ten  in  making  a  journey,  be 
has  saved  five  hours  of  time  for  useful  labour — ^useful  to  himself,  to  bis 
family,  and  to  society.  And  I  think  with  even  more  pleasure  of  tbc 
comfort  in  travelling  we  have  been  able  to  confer  upon  women  and 
children.  But  it  took/'  he  added,  '^  five-and- twenty  years'  work  to  get 
it  donc/^  AYe  venture  to  repeat  that  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  when 
the  hard  realities  of  railway  administration  are  thus  tempered  by  a 
spirit  so  humanitarian  and  elevated. 

While  thus  the  benefits  couferred  on  the  third-class  passenger  have  been 
enormously  increased,  and  the  second-class  passenger  is  now  permitted 
to  travel  by  first-class  carriage  at  the  old  second-class  fare,  the  comfort 
of  the  wealthy  has  been  promoted  by  improved  carriages  and  by  tbfi 
introduction  of  Pullman  carriages—^'  fit/'  as  Sir  Edward  Baines  says, 
*'  for  the  journey iugs  of  monarchs.''  In  the  autumn  of  1872^  Mr. 
AJlport  visited  the  United  States,  and  found  how  rapid  and  remarkable 
had  been  the  success  of  those  carriages*  In  18G7  there  were  only 
thirty-seven  of  them  in  America ;  but  ^ve  years  later  there  wei^  700 
in  remunerative  operation ;  and  the  company's  contracts  are  with  more 
tban  150  different  railways,  and  extend  over  30,000  miles  of  American 
railway.  Careful  observation  and  inquiry  led  Mr.  Allport  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  carriages  might  be  of  service  in  this  country,  especially 
for  long  or  night  journeys.  Eventually  it  was  arranged  between  the 
Midland  board  and  Mr,  Pullman  that  his  cars  should  be  introduced  on 
their  lines ;  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  fifteen  years,  by  which 
the  Pullman  Company  provides  the  cars  in  good  order  and  with  suitable 
attendants;  and  the  railway  company  supplies  motive  power,  warmth, 
and  protection.  In  payment,  the  railway  company  has  the  ordinwy 
first-class  fare,  and  the  Pullman  Company  a  certain  very  moderate 
additional  sum.  That  everything  has  been  completed  without  reganl 
to  expense,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Pidlman  parlour  car 
costs  no  less  than  £3,000 — a  sum  nearly  equal  to  that  spent  on  the 
magnificent  travelling  carriage  built  by  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  for  the  use  of  the  Queen* 

The  simplification  and  reduction  of  fares  has  effected  another  silent 
revolution  in  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  traveller.     At  the  time 
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en   Mr,    Allport   joined   the  Midland  Company  there  were  express 
Fares,  first  and  second-class  ordinary  fares,  third-class,  and  Parliamentary 
Dr  fourth-classj  fares.     He  soon  abolished  express  fares,  and  then  third- 
^lass  fares  as  distinguished  from  Parliamentary.     This  was  first  done  on 
i^ne  selected  portion  of  the  line,  and  the  effect  was  carefully  watched ; 
tin  twelve  months  it  was  ascertained  that   no  loss  had  been  sustained, 
und  the  experiment  was  extended  to  another  section.     The  third-class 
fare   was   then  made   a  penny  a  mile,  and  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  system,  so   that  eventually  the  fares  were,  for  the  three  classes, 
2rf.,    IJ^.,  and  1//.  a  mile*      The  next  step  was  to  pnt  third-class  car- 
riages  on    all   trains,   and  the   last  was   to  abolish  second-class   fares, 
I  and  to  reduce  the  first-class  to  the  former  price  of  second-class.     The 
increase  that  has  thereby  been  effected  in  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  travelling,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  but  of  all  who 
deem  it  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheaper  services  of  trains,  is, 
we  venture  to  say,  simply  incalculable. 

The  diminished  cost  of  locomotion  is  another  of  the  beneficent 
revolutions  which  railways  have  accomplished.  A  favourable  change  in 
this  respect  was  produced  at  the  outaet.  The  coach  fares  between 
Liverpool  and  ^Manchester  had  been  5^,  outside  and  10*.  inside;  the 
railway  fares  were  3^.  6d.  outside  and  5^.  inside ;  and  soon  the  carry- 
ing of  outside  passengers  was  discontinued — all  were  conveyed  under 
cover.  Thirty  years  ago  the  usual  fare  of  a  passenger  was  5rf,  a  mile ; 
I  BOW  it  is  little  more  than  a  penny.  Similar  reductions  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  goods.  When  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was 
opened  the  rate  per  ton  for  the  carriage  of  ordinary  merchandise  was 
reduced  from  5<f.  to  a  fifth  of  a  pcnnr  a  mile;  in  other  words,  the 
trader  was  charged  a  shilling  for  what  he  had  before  paid  25s. 
Similarly,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  carriage  of  minerals  was 
from  7d.  to  l^d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  market  price  of  coals  at 
Darlington  fell  from  18^.  to  8^.  6^.  per  ton.  The  rate  of  carriage 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  had  been  about  18*.  a  ton;  after 
the  line  was  opened  the  rate  was  about  10^.,  and  it  has  since  been 
reduced  a^  the  costs  involved  in  conveyance  have  diminished.  Instead 
of  paying  jE5  a  ton  for  bale  goods  between  Manchester  and  London, 
the  merchant  now  pays  less  than  30^. ;  instead  of  13rf.  a  ton  a  mile 
for  goods  of  various  kinds,  the  amount  is  perhaps  only  2d,  Within 
a  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  the 
leduction  in  the  charges  in  cotton  was  £20,000  a  year ;  some  firms 
saved  j£500  a  year  in  this  one  item;  and  when  the  Leicester  and 
Swannington  Railway  was  made,  Leicester  effected  a  saving  of  £40,000 
a  year  in  coals  alone — enough  to  pay  all  the  rates  and  taxes  of  the 
town. 

In  dealing  with  the  cost  of  locomotion,  a  question  that  has  lately 
attracted  much  public  attention  presents  itself  It  is  frequently  com- 
plained that  the  rates  charged  by  railway  companies  are  not  uniform— 
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tliat  there  are  "  iflequalities  and  contrarieties^'  of  the  grossest  Imd, 
and  that  all  rates  ought  to  he  in  the  same  proportion  according  to  d»- 
tance,  from  everywhere  to  everywhere.  In  some  instances  the  practice 
of  traders  lias  been  to  ask  for  exceptionally  low  rates  for  exceptionalljr 
long  distances^  and  then  to  object  that  the  charges  between  intermediite; 
points  were  not  nnifoi*m  with  the  through  rates. 

But  without  dwelling  upon  cases  so  obnously  unreasonable,  we  mir 
deal  with  the  general  and  not  unnatural  supposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that,  with  a  railway  corapanyj  the  only  consideration  to  be 
regarded  is  distaneCj  and  that  a  hogshead  of  sugar  should  be  charged  it 
the  same  rate  for  the  same  distance  whether  it  goesj  for  instance,  frooi 
Gloucester  or  from  Liverpool.  But  there  are  other  elements  which 
seriously  affect  the  matter  besides  the  miles  a  load  has  to  travel*  Glou- 
cesterj  for  instance^  is  very  inconveniently  situated  as  a  port,  and  the 
cost  of  landing  goods  on  the  quay  at  Gloucester  is  much  greater  than 
landing  them  at  Liverpool.  If^  therefore,  the  Midland  Company  were 
to  say  to  the  people  at  Gloucester,  "  We  shall  charge  you  the  same  rate 
that  is  charged  at  Liverpool,^'  the  trade  of  Gloucester  would  at  ooce 
severely  suffer  in  its  competition  with  Liverpool  at  many  Midland  towasi 
and  the  Midland  Company  would  suffer  too*  Again,  at  first  sight,  it 
seems  strange  that  a  ton  of  sugar  shoiJd  be  carried  76  miles,  from  Hall 
to  Sheffield,  for  13*.  Ad. ;  whereas  for  only  73  miles,  from  Liverpool  to 
Sheffield,  it  is  charged  23^.  a  ton ;  but  the  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  local  considerations.  There  is  a  free  water  navigation  from  Hull  to  ■ 
w^ithin  a  very  few  miles  of  Sheffield  ;  the  canal  navigation  dues  are  OBly 
about  \s,  Grf.,  consequently  the  carriage  rates  are  low  by  water, 
and  must  be  very  low  by  land.  To  say  to  the  railway  company  that  they 
are  bound  to  charge  between  Hall  and  Sheffield  the  maximum  they 
charge  for  a  similar  distance  in  any  other  direction,  is  to  tell  them  that 
they  are  to  close  their  goods  traffic  in  that  direction  altogether,  and  that 
for  the  future  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  water  navigation. 

So  the  Staveley  Iron  Works  have  the  advantage  of  carriage  either  by 
land  or  water  to  London,  and  they  avail  themselves  of  the  alternative 
to  secure  a  very  low  rate,  Staveley  is  situated  on  the  Chesterfield  Canal 
a  few  miles  from  w^here  it  debouches  into  the  River  Trent,  Vessels  of 
300  or  400  tons  come  up  to  Gainsborough  and  receive  cargoes  which 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  brought  by  railway.  The  consequence 
is  there  is  a  very  cheap  water  carriage  from  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
country  to  London  ;  and  if  the  railway  companies  were  to  charge  whit 
they  would  consider  a  very  moderate  rate  from  Staveley  to  London,  they 
would  get  no  traffic  at  all ;  it  would  all  go  by  water. 

Similarly^  there  are  low  rates  between  Birminghamand  Bristol,  became 
there  is  a  cheap  narigation  up  the  Severn  to  Worcester  and  StourpOTtj 
and  a  cheap  continuous  canal  navigation  from  Bristol  to  Birmingham. 
There  are  two  canals  :  one,  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  whict 
runs  from  Staffordshire  to   Stourport,  and  the  other,  the  Birmingham 
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and  Worcester  canal,  which  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Worcester.  If, 
therefore,  the  railway  did  not  charge  low  rates  they  would  have  no 
traffic. 

"  *  But  do  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  a  company,*  inquired  Lord  Derby  (then 
LL<ord  Stanley)  of  Mr.  Allport,   *  to  endeavour  so  to  reguJate  the  trade  as  to  dis- 
Itribtite  a  certain  share  to  each  town  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  them  just,  or 
lis  it  not  rather  their  business  to  take  such  traffic  aa  may  be  oiFered  them  without 
F  asking  further  questions?' — *  I  think  it   is  the  duty   of  managers  ^ of  railways,' 
replied  Mr,  Allport,    *  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  districts  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent ;  that  is  the  principle  that  has  inHuenced  me.     If  I  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  a  trade  at  Gloucester,  so  long  as  the  rates  left  a  profit, 
,  I  should  most  undoubtedly  endeavour  to   do  it,  without  reference  to  the  rates 
I  fi-om  Liverpool,  or  London,  or  elsewhere  ;   the  only  question  would  be  whether 
*  the  rates  would  leave  a  profit,     I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  railway  managers,  both 
in  the  interests  of  the  companiea  and  of  the  public,  to  do  so ;  and  it  would,  in  my 
LJudgment,  be  a  national  calamity  if  the  whole  trade  of  this  country  were  to  bo 
teonceutrated  in  one  port,  which  is  what  the  Liverpool  gentlemen  would  certainly 
bring  about  if  their  views  were  to  prevail/ 

"  *  What  have  you,*  returned  Lord  Stanley,  *  to  do  with  its  being  a  national 
t-calamity  if  trade  is  concentrated  in  one  port  ?  Is  it  not  the  business  of  a  railway 
Icompany  to  carry  as  much  as  they  can  get  to  carry,  and  to  take  aa  much  profit 
las  they  can?*^*  Yea,'  was  the  reply,  *  but  I  spoke  just  now  as  a  member  of 
■the  community  at  large,  and  perhaps  I  should  not  have  done  so.  I  certainly 
Ido  consider  it  my  duty,  as  manager  of  the  Midland    Railway,  to  develop  the 

TCBOurces  of   the  district    to    the    utmost  extent  that  I  can Take,  for 

example,'    continued  Mr,    Allport,  in   reply   to    the    Chairman,    *  the  case  of 
Derby;  from    Gloucestcir   to   Derby   the    entire  Ime   belongs  to  the  Midland 
Company,  and  I  apprehend  there    is  nothing  in  any  of  our  Acts    to  prevent 
Lthe  Midland  Company  from  carrying  traffic  from  Gloucester  to  Derby  at  such 
bates  as  it  pleases,  provided  they    are  within    the  maximum  of   their  Parlia- 
mentary tolls.     A  timber  merchjint  at  Gloucester  will  write  to  me,    and  say, 
*I  could  do  a  trade  at  Derby,  but  your  rates  are  so  high  tliat  I  cannot  get 
Linto  the  market.      If  you  can  reduce  your  rates  1*.,  2^.,  or  Ss.  a  ton,  I    can 
rpnt    a     trade    upon  your  line   which    will    be  a    benefit    to   you  and   to  me.* 
My  business    tlien    is    to    inquire    whether    that    statement  is  correct,  and,  if 
I  find  that  it  is  correct,  I  give  him  a  rate,  and  the  result  is  that  he  britigs 
traffic  upon  the  line,*  " 

Lord  Stanley  admitted  the  force  of  the  proposition  as  thus  put 

**  *  So  long,'  said  his  Lordship,  *  as  you  only  charge  what  the  law  of  the  hind 
entitles  you  to  charge,  iio  one  to^vn  or  commtinity  has  a  right  to  complain 
because  you  happen,  with  a  view  to  your  own  advantage,  to  charge  a  lower 
rate  to  another/  " 

Even  the  cost'of,  and  the  traOBc  upon,  a  railway  must  be  considered  in 
the  charges  made. 

**  *  I  presume,*  said  Lord  Stanley  to  an  advocate  of  uniform  rates,  *  if  one 

line  is  made  between  two  great  towns,  say  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

Umd  if  another  line  is  made,  say  through  the   Highlands  of    Scotland,   there 

Fwould  be  a  great  deal  more  tratiic  on   the  former  line  than  upon  the  latter ; 

and  where  the  traific  is  greater,  and  the  trains  are  fuller,  it  is  possible  to  carry 

passengers  and  gocjds  at  a  cheaper  rate  ?* — '  Undoubtedly,*  was  the  reply. 

"  '  Do  you  think,*  continued  his  Lordship,  *  that  an  equal  znileage  rate  in 
each  of  these  cases  would  be  just  V — *  No,'  replied  the  witness,  *  I  cannot 
say  that  it  would  iu  thut  case ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  cannot  say  it  would  be.' 
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<* '  TLen  you  are  not  in  favour  of  a  liniform  mileage  rate  throufflvoat  tho  kiiag- 
^oiD  V — *  1  cannot/  he  frankly  added,  '  in  the  way  in  which  your  Liordahip 
puts  it  before  me,  say  so.'  " 

'^  A  uniform  mileage  rate  all  over  the  kingdom/*  said  Mr.  Sermour 
Clarke,  "  is  quite  out  of  the  question/^  Its  effect  would  not  be  to  lower 
rates,  but  to  raise  them  for  the  longer  distances,  so  that  the  trafiSc  would 
cease.  "  If  we  were  compelled/'  declared  Mr.  Allport^  "  to  make  uniform 
charges  all  over  our  line,  I  believe  it  would  be  the  most  fatal  thing  to 
the  commerce  of  this  country  that  could  occur." 

If  a  uniform  mileage  rate  were  granted,  both  trade  and  the  country 
would  suffer.  Places  at  a  distance  would,  by  reason  of  the  heaviness  of 
the  charge,  be  practically  excluded  from  the  markets  to  which  now  they 
have  access.  The  Cleveland  iron  districts  could  no  longer  supply  the 
manufacturers  of  South  Staffordshire ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  coald 
no  longer  send  coal  by  railway  to  London ;  hundreds  of  tons  of  meat 
mow  consumed  in  the  Metropolis  would  have  to  be  left  in  Scotland ; 
and  vegetables  could  no  longer  be  brought  from  the  west.  "  The 
producer  and  the  consumer  alike  would  suffer ;  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  whole  country  would  have  to  be  readjusted,  at  infinite  loss  and 
cost,  to  the  new  condition  of  things  /'  flourishing  towns  would  be  blotted 
out ;  vast  fields  of  production'  would  sink  back  into  poverty,  and  **'  the 
only  individuals  who  would  be  gratified  amid  all  this  national  min 
would  be  the  admirers  of  a  theoretical  but  disastrous  uniformity/'' 

It  must,  however,  in  fairness  be  allowed  that  the  i>ower  possessed  by 
railways  is  sometimes  unconsciously  exercised  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  depress  and  even  to  destroy  the  trade  of  little  towns,  and  it  is 
probable  that  enlarged  powers  will,  at  an  early  period,  be  conferred  by 
Parliament  on  the  Railway  Commissioners,  or  on  some  similar  body,  for 
dealing  with  such  cases. 

In  estimating  the  fiuancial  benefits  conferred  by  rdlways  upon  this 
country,  it  will  be  found  that,  beside  the  increased  value  of  the  land 
near  which  they  pass,  the  public  gain  far  exceeds  the  amoimt  secured 
by  the  companies  themselves  as  an  investment  on  the  capital  expended. 
This  is  easily  proved  by  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  traffic  carried 
and  the  difference  in  the  charge  for  rates  now  and  anterior  to  railways. 
It  would  be  little  to  say  that  the  country  gains  "  at  least  what  is 
equivalent  to  ten  per  cent,  on  all  the  capital  expended  on  railways.** 
''  Railways,^^  says  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  *'  add  enormously  to  the  nationat 
wealth/^ 
\  In  summing  up  the  cost  to  the  country  of  its  railway  service^  it  may 
be  said  that  its  passenger  locomotion  is  paid  for  by  an  average  outlay 
by  the  people  of  a  third  of  a  penny  a  day  each,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  railway  locomotion  of  the  country  is  carried  on  at  a  coat  to  tlie 
people  of  a  penny  a  day.  In  fact,  if  we  put  to  the  credit  of  raUwajs 
the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  traffic  that  has  been  made  since  they  were 
introduced,  it    may    be   safely    affirmed    that    the    transport   of  botli 
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feassengers  and  goods  is  now  accomplished  by  our  railways  for  les»  than 

mathing,     "  I  venture  to  assert,"  says  Mr,  Allport,  '^  that  the  reduction 

in  carriage  by  the  railways,  as  compared  with  the   former  duirgea  and 

I  quantities  carried,  has  effected  a  savin|^  to  the  country  of  an  amount 

I  equal  to  more  than  double  the  entire  gross  receipts  of  all  the  railways 

I  of  the  kiogdom^  or  more  than  £100j(X)OjOOO  sterling  annuaibjf^ 

\       Nor  is  the   direct  saving   and   cost   effected   by  railway  locomotion 

I  alone  to  be  estimated  ;   there  is  the  indirect  saving   of  timCj  both  with 

1  passengers  and  goods;  and  "time  is  money. *^      Assuming,  for  instance^ 

I  that  the  600,OODjOOO  who  (besides   season-ticket  holders)  travcHed  last 

year  would  have  saved  300,000^000  hours  ;  and  supposing  a  workiu|^  year 

to  consist  of  300  days  of  eight  hours  each,  the  years  of  life  and  labour 

saved  would  be  125,000^  and  the  industrial  energies  of  the  nation  would 

liave  been  economized  proportionately.      A  similar  test  of  money  value 

might,  by  imagination,  if  not  by  arithmetici  be  extended  to  the  goods 

and  mineral  traffic  of  our  railways,  and   the  total   would   probably   be 

more  remarkable  still : — 

*'  Coal  is  raised  from  the  miacj  delivered  to  the  consumer,  paid  for,  and  burned 
at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been 
sent  by  sea  or  by  the  sluggish  route  of  the  canals.  The  mjinufaeturc-r  now 
sends  his  goods  from  Manchester  to  London  by  rail.  They  are  packed  overnight, 
put  into  the  railway  trucks,  and  delivered  In  London  simultaneously  with,  and  in 
many  cases  before,  the  letter  or  invoice  advieiiig  the  despatch  of  the  goods  is 
received  by  the  consignee.  A  week  would  probably  be  taken  op  by  the  carriage 
and  delivery  of  the  same  goods  by  canal,  The  manufacturer  can  now  draw  upon 
bis  customer  for  the  goods  sent  a  week  earlier  than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
the  canals  were  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  offered.  What  is  the  value  to  the 
manufacturer  of  this  economy  in  point  of  time  ?  lie  receives  payment  for  his 
goods  a  week  earlier  than  he  would  do  if  the  railways  did  not  exist.  By  the 
joint  aid  of  the  telegraph  and  the  railways  t]je  merchant,  manufacturer,  vendor, 
or  constimer  is  enabled  to  save,  in  the  shape  of  interest  and  discounts^  a  sum 
which  in  the  aggregate  must  amount  to  many  millions." 

Another  revolution  that  has  been  effected  in  our  social  condition  by 
railways  is  in  the  amount  of  our  locomotion.  Nowhere  have  these  effects 
been  more  noteworthy  than  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Loudon  itself. 
People  who  live  in  the  country,  and  who  know  of  the  metropolitan 
railways  only  through  the  occasional  eruptions  of  criticism  and  complaint 
that  appear  in  newspaper  correspondence^  might  naturally  conclude  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  London  lines  are  a  failure  ;  let  their  work  be  actually 
witnessed  and  their  effects  be  examined,  and  it  will  he  allowed  that 
they  have  wrought  a  peaceful  and  beneficial  revolution  in  the  life  of  the 
metropolis.  Apart  from  the  main-line  traffic,  and  the  fifteen  great 
termini,  and  their  magnificent  stations  and  splendid  expresses,  the  mere 
Buburban  work  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  Lines  costing  half 
a  million  or  a  million  of  money  a  mile ;  railway  bridges  spanning  the 
Thames;  underground  lines  running  perhaps  under  underground  lines; 
innumerable  trains  passing  all  day  to  and  fro  with  almost  the  constancy 
and  precision  of  the  weaver's  shuttle,  and  at  night,  gaa-l\t,  '&.'a&l\v&.^  qm\ 
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of  the  darkness  and  into  the  darkness,  and  making  one  wonder  wbew 
they  can  all  be  coming  from  and  where  they  can  all  be  going  to:  them 
are  sights  which  have  become  as  familiar  to  the  Londoner  as  Hansooi 
cabs. 

The  railway  system  provided  for  the  metropolis  is  more  eitemirc 
than  even  the  metropolitan  reader  may  have  fnlly  realized.  Within  sii 
or  seven  miles  of  Charing  Cross  there  are  260  miles  of  line  in  open- 
tion  i  and,  allowing  for  double  Hues,  sidings,  and  so  forth,  there  are  750 
miles — enough  to  make  a  single  line  from  London  to  Thurso,  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland.  These  lines  are  the  property  of  thirteeiL 
railway  companies;  but  each  possesses,  by  mutual  arrangement  or 
Parliamentary  sanction,  the  power  of  collecting  and  distributing  tr&ffic 
over  other  lines*  Thus  the  London  and  North -Western  trains  mnopcr 
forty-four  miles  of  the  lines  of  five  other  companies  in  the  metropolis ; 
the  Great  Northern  over  thirty-six  miles  of  six  other  companies ;  and 
the  Midland  over  thirty-one  miles. 

How  convenient  is  the  practical  result  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  a  visitor  to  London,  who  takes  a  ticket  for  sevcnpence  halfpenny 
from  Broad  Street  Station  to  Mansion  House,  By  road  the  distance  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  by  rail  the  traveller  rides  for  seventy  minulcs, 
over  twenty  miles  of  railway,  and  calls  at  thirty  stations  on  his  way,  the 
property  of  no  fewer  than  seven  different  railway  companies,  and  maka 
the  round  of  London.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  facilities  afforded  in  the 
metropolis  for  the  interchange  of  traffic,  that  if  a  body  of  troops  were 
sent  from  Colchester  to  Portsmouth,  there  arc  seven  different  railway 
routes  through  London,  any  one  of  which  could  be  taken.  The  Midland  j 
Company  has  eleven  stations  iu  the  metropolis,  the  Great  Western  V 
twelve,  the  London  and  North- Western  thirteen,  the  South- Eastern 
twenty,  and  the  Great  Eastern  forty.  The  different  companies  have 
of  their  own  245  stations,  of  joint  stations  forty-three,  of  stations  on 
other  companies'  lines^  210 — in  all  nearly  500,  exclusive  of  goods,  coal, 
and  cattle  depots.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  passengers  usifi^ 
these  stations  is  750,000  a  day,  the  MetropoHtan  alone  aTcrafin; 
180,000  every  week-day ;  while  the  journeys  taken  by  season-ticket 
holders  are  simply  incalculable.  Of  the  Metropolitan  stations  for  long 
distance  traiEc,  Paddington  is  the  most  important.  With  regard  to  tke 
number  of  trains,  several  stations  have  500  each,  Liverpool  Street  hat 
nearly  700,  Moorgate  Street  over  800  a  day,  and  Victoria  more  than 
1,100 — or  an  average  of  sixty-one  an  hour  for  eighteen  hours  a  day. 
The  Railway  News,  in  some  carefully  written  articles  on  the  subject, 
estimates  that  in  busy  times  of  the  day  there  are  probably  two  move^^ 
ments  of  trains  every  minute.  The  passenger  trains  within  the  m< 
polis  run  a  distance  of  35,000  miles  every  week-day,  or  ll,O00j 
in  the  year.     The  capital  invested  is  more  than  £30,000,000. 

Or  if  we  wish  to  form  some  estimate   of  the  amount  of  our  railway 
locomotion,  we  may  look  at  tW  tial&e  of,  fox  instance,  the  London  and 
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Tfforth-Wcatern  Company,  with  its  1,736  milea  of  contiauous  railway 
(10,000  miles  in  all),  along  which  llowa  the  tirade  of  several  of  the  chief 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Empire ;  carrying  50^000,000  passengers  a  year, 
or  a  million  a  week,  eanal  in  a  month  to  the  population  of  London; 
conveying  21/)00,000  tons  of  goods  and  minerals,  whicli  would  fill  a 
train  10,000  miles  long ;  with  2,300  locomotivesj  3,500  carriages,  and 
over  50,000  other  vehicles,  that  run  a  distance  of  35,000,000  mile» 
a  year,  equal  to  1,458  times  round  the  world ;  to  say  uotluDg  of 
a  magniftcent  fleet  of  steamships  ;  and  estimate,  if  it  were  possible, 
what  all  this  means  in  the  traffic  of  that  one  line  of  railway.  Such 
an  institution,  with  its  policies,  its  negociations,  its  responsibilities,  its 
revenue,  its  40,000  servants,  and  its  influence,  is  more  like  a  kingdom 
than  a  company. 

Or  take  the  Midland,  which  has  *'  gradually  spread  its  1,365  miles  of 
mil  way,  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  through  half  the  counties  of 
England,  till  they  stretch  from  the  Severn  to  the  Hnmber,  the  Wash  to 
the  Mersey,  and  the  English  Channel  to  the  Sol  way  Firth  ;''  that  has 
a  property  that  has  cost  £00,000,000  of  money;  that  receives  a 
revenue  of  nearly  .£;r,000,000  a  year;  that  earrics  28,000,000  of 
passengers,  and  more  than  22,000,000  tons  of  goods;  and  the  engines 
of  which  run  a  distance  equal  to  four  and  a  half  times  round  the  world 
every  day  ;  and  imagine  how  stupendous  a  revolution  in  the  amount  of 
locomotion  has  been  accomplished  in  the  districts  through  which  that 
one  line  runs. 

The  multitudes  of  passengers  now  travelling  yearly  by  railway  in 
Great  Britain  alone  are  so  vast  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  figures  employed  to  represent  them. 
Instead  of  the  80,000  persons  who,  thirty  years  ago,  travelled  by  coach, 
1^500,000  passengers  are  now  carried  every  day  by  railway  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  previously  required ;  passengers 
who  would  require  70,000  coaches  to  hold  them,  and  700,000  horses  to 
draw^  them.  Exclusive  of  season-ticket  holders  there  wxrc — in  1870,, 
336,000,000  passengers;  in  1880,  004,000.000.  The  increase  has 
thus  amounted  in  ten  years  to  270,000,000,  or  27,000,000  a  year,  and 
the  total  is  GOi,000,000,  or  considerably  more  than  10,000,000  a  week 
tlie  year  through.  Now,  what  do  10,000,000  of  passengers  mean? 
They  mean  a  number  two  and  half  times  the  population  of  London, 
They  mean  that  so  many  persons  travel  that  in  three  weeks  the  railway 
passengers  arc  as  numerous  as  the  whole  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  Ten  millions  a  week  means  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  a  day, 
who  would  fill  G0,O0O  first-class  carriages,  w^hieh,  if  each  is  eight  yards 
long,  would  make  a  train  which  would  stretch  nearly  300  miles  in 
length,  or  from  London  to  Newcastle;  while  the  passengers  who 
travelled  last  year  in  Great  Britain  would  form  a  procession  100  abreast 
a  yard  apart — extending  across  Africa  from  Tripoli  to  the  Cape 
Colony  ;  or  from  London  across  ihe  Channel,  France^  Switzerland^  Italy, 
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the  Mediterratieanj  Egyptj  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia  to  Aden,  ai  me 
southern  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  distance  of  nearly  3,500  milc^ ;  and 
bR  this  in  addition  to  the  journeyings  of  season-ticket  holders,  who  but 
year  numbered  500^000^  many  of  whom  probably  travelled  200  or  5O0 
journeys  each. 

'*  Figures  like  these,"  remarked  the  I^mes,  **  ought  to  overpower  the  pudoo- 
^hle  dislike  of  statistics  which  the  reader  may  eDtertatn.  They  are  meet 
eloqueat  than  many  descriptions  of  the  increasing  weaUh  and  welfare  of  Ubi 
country ;  and  the  growth  of  intercommunication,  of  which  they  are  eridcace, 
must  be  exerting  the  most  vital  influence  upon  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
people." 

Of  the  multitudea  who  thus  travel,  we  ought  to  add,  the  eoormoiii 
majority  are  third-class  passengers.      They  are  the  great  supporters  rfj 
railway  traffic  ;  and  Mr.   AUport  has  lately  shown  in  the  Times  thatj 
his  anticipations  iu  this  respect  huve  been  more  than  realized. 

When  wc  speak  of  a  revolution  in  locomotion  consequent  on  ffi 
operations  of  railways,  we  have  constantly  to  deal  not  only  with  the 
living  traveller— human  or  animal— but  with  those  vast  and  varied 
commodities  called  goods  and  miaerals.  In  former  days,  if  the  worrt 
came  to  the  worst ,  a  man  could  put  his  money  in  his  purse,  mount  hi« 
horse,  and  ride  fifty  miles  to  market,  even  though  the  gold  in  his  pocket 
and  the  goods  in  his  saddlebags  chafed  him  a  little.  But  it  is  strange 
to-day  to  listen,  as  we  may,  to  men  still  living,  who  can  tell  us  how, 
for  instance,  the  hosiery  they  sent  out  from  Leicester  had  to  be  con- 
veyed  in  panniers  on  the  backs  of  donkeys ;  and  how,  when  the  roida 
were  sufficiently  improved  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  cart,  the  change 
amounted  to  what,  iu  the  phrase  of  the  hour,  would  be  called  a  rcfolu- 
tion.  Other  revolutions  have  followed  ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  with  tQcb 
facility  and  success,  the  4,0(X),000  of  inhabitants  of  the  metropotii 
are  daily  clothed  and  fed,  and  that  gradually  London  has  become  the 
great  '*  distributive  centre  of  the  traffic  of  England,  and,  it  might  be 
said,  of  the  European  world," 

The  means  by  which  this  department  of  railway  busiueas  is  carried 
on  at,  for  instance^  a  London  goods  station  is  full  of  interest.  As  we 
cuter  Camden  Station  early  in  the  afternoon,  vans,  already  loaded  to 
perhaps  enormous  heigh ts^  are  wending  their  way  into  the  yard.  Tbey 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis ;  they  increasic  in  number 
every  hour ;  and,  as  they  arrive,  are  drawn  up  at  the  "  down'^  or  ''  oat* 
wards*'  platform.  As  speedily  as  possible  they  arc  emptied  of  their 
contents  ;  amid  the  clang  of  voices  and  the  rattle  of  machinery  they  are 
^'checked,'*  and  either  swung  out  by  the  innumerable  crauea,  or  lifted 
out,  and  then  wheeled  away  on  trucks  by  "  truckers,^'  who  assail  the 
mighty  piles  of  bales,  barrels,  crates,  and  hampers,  with  as  much  eager- 
ness as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  tlic  issue,  and  who  then  rattle  off 
with  their  loads  to  the  particular  points  of  departure  from  which  the 
several  waggons  are  to  start.      Here   the  "  loaders"  are  at  work,  who, 
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with  strengtti  and  skill,  reduce  the  piles  of  every  imagiuable  and  un- 
imaginable description  of  load  into  a  coherent  and  compact  mass  in  the 
railway  truck — a  mass  so  firmly  c^ansolidated  that  the  shaking  of  the 
journey  will  not  disturb  it,  and  ao  low  that  no  bridge  or  tunnel  arch 
will  catch  it.  The  scene  appears  to  be  one  of  inextricable  confumon  i  but 
order  reigns  over  all ;  cosmos  is  emerging  out  of  chaos,  and  everything 
will  proceed  with  regularity  and  despatch,  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hotu-Sj  the  last  truck  of  the  last  train  will  have  left  the  platform,  and 
the  *^  outwards'*  platform  be  left  to  silence  and  repose. 

After  midnight  the  goods  trains  begin  to  come  in  from  the  country, 
and  the  bustle  is  now  in  unloading  and  despatching  their  contents  by 
van  to  the  London  cnstomers.  There  is  the  express  meat  train  from 
Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and  the  north  of  the  Tay,  and  another  from  the 
west  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  freights  are  distributed  with  such  celerity 
that  the  bullock  that  was  grazing  under  the  sbadow  of  Ben  Wyvis 
may,  within  forty-eight  hours,  be  figuring  as  the  principal  pihce  de  rhUi- 
unce  at  a  West-end  dinner.  *'  At  no  very  distant  period  back,  High- 
land drovers,  before  they  set  out  for  the  south  with  their  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  took  affecting  farewells  of  their  families  and  relatives,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  a  voyage  to  the  Anti- 
podes, and  the  time  which  elapsed  before  their  return  would  almost 
suffice  to  accomplish  such  an  expedition." 

The  "  harvest  of  the  sea/^  also,  is  distributed  with  rapidity.  From 
the  day  when  the  first  salmon  is  caught,  or  the  first  haul  of  mackerel 
18  taken  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  tiU  the  close  of  the  Yarmouth 
fishing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fish  are 
conveyed  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
Or  we  might  tell  of  fish  taken  on  the  coast  in  the  morning  and  sent  up 
to  London,  being  sent  back  to  the  same  spot  in  the  afternoon  for  con- 
sumption; or  of  the  West-end  fishmonger,  who  is  said  to  supply  salmon 
to  customers  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  whence  his  salmon  principally 
comes  ;*  or  of  the  3,000,000  of  eggs  brought^  on  an  average,  every 
week  to  London  by  two  of  the  southern  lines  en  route  from  Normandy  ; 
of  millions  of  gallons  of  milk,  brought  by  rail  into  the  metropolis  and 
there  consumed,  in  a  year  ;  or  of  the  tons  of  water-cresses  and  the  scores 
of  tons  of  potatoes  despatched  thence  daily  to  Manchester. 

Another  remarkable  department  of  traffic  is  in  connection  with  mine- 
rals. When  railways  were  first  established  it  was  never  imagined  that 
they  would  be  so  far  degraded  as  to  carry  coals ;  but  George  Stephenson 
and  others  soon  saw  how  great  a  service  railways  might  render  in  de- 
veloping and  distributing  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  Prejudice 
had,  however,  to  be  timidly  or  vigorously  overcome.  When  it  was  men- 
tioned to  a  certain  eminent  railway  authority  that  George  Stephenson  had 
spoken  of  sending  coals  by  railway  :  ''  Coals  !"  he  exclaimed,  ''  they  will 
want  us  to  carry  dung  next/'  The  remark  was  reported  to  "  Old  George/' 

*  "  The  Or«ai  Railway  Monopoly/'— TA*  (Jitat terfy  Rutky*. 
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wKo  was  not  behind  hia  critic  in  the  energy  of  his  expressions*    **  Yw  I 
tell  B — ' — ,"  he  saidj  "  that  when  he  travels  by  raOway,  they  carry  doDM 
now!"     The  strength  of  the  feeling  against   the    traffic   is  snfficientlr^ 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railwaj 
bej][an  to  carry  coal,  the  waggons  that    contained  it   were   sheeted  otct 
that  their  contents  might  not  be  seen  ;  and  when  a  coal  wharf  was  first 
made  at  Crick  station   a  screen  was  bnilt   to   hide    the    work  from  tifr 
observation  of  passengers  on  the  line*      Even  the  possibility  of  canyinf  j 
coal    at    a    reran nerative    price     was     denied,       "  I   am     sorry/'  saidJ 
Lord  Eldon,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  *'  to  find  the  intelligent  peopb' 
of  the  north  countrj^  gone  mad  on  the  subject  of  railways  /'  and  another 
eminent  authority  declared  :  '^  It  is  all  very  well  to  spend  money;  it  will 
do  some  good  ;  but  I  will  eat  all  the  coals  that  your  railway  will  carry/' 

George  Stephenson,  however,  and  other  friends  of  coal,  held  on  their 
way;  and  he  declared  that  the  time  would  come  when  London  would  be 
supplied  with  coal  by  railway,  *'  The  strength  of  Britain,"  he  tixi^ 
*'  lies  in  her  coal  beds ;  and  the  locomotive  is  destined,  above  all  odicr 
agencies,  to  bring  it  forth.  The  Lord  Chancellor  now  sits  upon  a  bag 
of  wool  ;  but  wool  has  long  ceased  to  be  emblematical  of  the  staple 
commodity  of  England.  He  ought  rather  to  sit  upon  a  bag  of  coali, 
though  it  might  not  prove  quite  so  comfortable  a  seat  Then  think  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  being  addressed  as  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  coal-sack?     I'm  afraid  itwoiildn^t  answer,  after  all/^ 

How  rapidly  railways  have  developed  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
middle  and  north  of  England  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  colliery  on  the  Midland  line  between 
Derby  and  Leeds ;  now  it  is  a  series  of  works  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
sixty  miles  in  length.  When  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was 
opened  it  was  estimated  that  a  coal  traffic  might  be  obtained  of  10,000 
tons  a  year,  whereas  the  actual  amount  is  enormous. 

One  arrangement  of  the  railway  companies  with  regard  to  their 
coal  traffic  has  been  freely  criticized  \  it  is  their  practice  of  aUowiog 
the  use  of  their  coal  dcp6ts  to  only  a  limited  number  of  coal  ageats. 
'*  Why,^^  it  has  been  asked,  "  cannot  any  person  have  a  truck  of  cosb 
consigned  to  him  at  the  station,  and  be  allowed  to  fetch  it  away?" 
This  problem  was,  some  years  since,  practically  tested  at  Nottingham. 
There  had  been  there  only  a  small  coal  wharf,  and  inconvenience  had 
arisen.  To  remedy  it^  the  company  bought  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acre* 
of  land  for  coaling  purposes.  At  once  they  received  innumerable  appli- 
cations from  all  sorts  of  persons  for  coaling  space,  and  the  yartl  became 
80  crowded  and  confused  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  on 
business. 

**We   were   receiving/'    said    Mr.    Allport    before  the   Royal    CoininisstoD» 

** constant  complamta  from  the  consumers^  the   traders,   and  the   coal-owncn; 

and  I  went  myaelf  to  Nottingham^  and  spent  nearly  a  day  there^  for  the  piirpoi^ 

oi  investigating  them  ;  and  V  t'ownd  tWt  aU>Yo\v^  >n^\wjA  vt^^xw^tWu^d  bo  Uiiji 
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Hpftca  to  the  coul  traffic,  the  whole  yard  was  so  crowded  that  it  wa^  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  thi^  trucks.  I  found  upwards  of  500  trucks  of  r;oal  alandiag  in  t!ie 
Nottingham  yard,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  of  the  pur  ties  to  get  at 
them.  I  then  ascertained  that  great  numbers  of  them  were  small  dealers, 
receiving  a  single  truck,  and  that  others  were  private  consumers,  receinng 
perhaps  a  truck." 

To  remedy  thcijc  evils,  it  was  arranged  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
tlie  largest  merchant h  should  be  admitted  to  the  grouod,  aad  that  each 
should  be  allowed  to  stack  a  certaiu  number  of  hundreds  of  tons  of 
coals.  If  the  land  had  been  large  enough  for  a  dozen  such  merchants 
a  dozen  would  have  been  selected  ;  but  it  was  not  so ;  and  nine  dealers 
were  admitted.  The  largest  were  accepted,  and  they  arc  charged  a 
"  terraiual "  at  Nottingham  of  twopence  a  ton.  The  results  of  this 
arrangement  have  been  satisfactory.  The  eoal-owners  receive  their 
trucks  back  again  much  more  quickly ;  they  are  able  to  do  their  busi- 
ness more  economically  ;  and  the  public  are  supplied  with  probably  fifty 
per  cent,  more  coal  than  if  there  were  sixty  or  seventy  dealers,  each 
having  one  or  two  trucks  in  the  yard  to  be  discharged.  Similar  methods 
have  been  adopted  in  every  large  town  on  the  Midland  system,  and  also 
by  other  companies  elsewhere;  and  Mr.  AUport  subsequently  gave  evi- 
dence— '*  Tberc  is  not  a  single  coal-owner  now  complaining/' 

The  proportions  to  which  mineral  traffic  has  extended  is  enormous. 
During  the  year  18B0  the  weight  of  minerals  carried  was  165,000^000 
tons  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  average  load  is 
estimated  at,  say,  seven  tons  a  truck,  the  minerals  conveyed  would  fill 
more  than  23,000,000  tracks ;  and,  as  the  ordinary  length  of  a  truck  is 
abuut  fivx  yards,  these  waggons  would  every  day  form  a  train  180  miles 
long,  reaching  from  London  nearly  to  York,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  these  trucks  would  stretch  from  one  end  to  another  of  a  railway 
65,300  miles  long,  or  nearly  three  times  round  the  world.  If  we 
similarly  estimate  the  goods  traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom  we  shall 
learn  that  the  amount  conveyed  by  railway  in  1880  was  nearly 
70,000,000  tons  j  and  that  if  we  average  six  tons  to  fill  a  truck,  there 
would  be  11,000,000  trucks  full  of  general  merchandize.  Now,  as  a 
truck  is  five  yards  long,  the  amount  would  fill  a  fresh  train  every  day 
86  miles  in  length,  and  these  trains  in  a  year  would  be  31,000  miles  long. 
In  fact,  the  minerals  and  goods  trains  of  the  United  Kingdom  (if  every 
mineral  truck  were  quite  filled  with  seven  tons  of  minerals,  and  every 
goods  truck  with  six  tons  of  goods)  would  stretch  a  distance  of  nearly 
100,000  miles,  and  would  he  long  enough  to  form  a  gigantic  necklace 
hanging  four  times  round  the  world.  Add  to  these  figures  the  fact  that 
on  our  railways  we  have  nearly  13,400  locomotives,  10,000  carriages  and 
other  vehicles  for  passenger  trains^  that  we  have  not  far  short  of 
400,000  other  vehicles  for  goods  and  mineral  traffic  ;  that  the  rolling 
stock  of  our  British  railways  would,  if  placed  in  line,  form  a  train  nearly 
2^000  miles  long  j  that  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  trains  last  year 
was  240,000,000— equal  to  10,000  times  round  the  world,  more  than 
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the  distance  from   the   earth   to  the   sun  and   back ;  that  the  amotml 
already  expcuded,    or   authorized  to  be   expended^   on   these  lin»,  ii 
£800,000,000  of  money ;    and  that   the  amount  of  traffic  receipt*  ii 
£65^000,000    a  year,    half  of  which   ia   expended   in  maintaininf  aid 
working  the  lines ;  and   "we  have   data  before  us   of  which   it  ii  hsrii 
indeed  to  realize  the  momentous  signiOcance.     Such  are  the  stupetidoos 
agencies  and  operations  at  work  in  our  railway  system^   and  such  the 
amount   of  our  locomotion,  silently   and  euccessfully  accomplishing  i 
vast  and  beneficent  revolution  in   the  intelligence^  the  wealth,  and  tb« 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  and  doing  so  with  ever-increaiiing 
proportion    and    with    ever-enlarging   result.       No   wonder   that  Mr. 
Bright  has  emphatically   declared   that  railways    have   rendered  more 
seryices  and  have  received  \zm  gratitude  in  return  than  any  Institatioa 
in  the  land. 

Another  revolution  that  railways  have  eSected  in  this  country  ins 
been  in  the  redisirthdion  of  the  population.  When  the  Londou  aoJ 
Birmingham  Railway  had  been  opened  seventeen  years  it  was  found 
that  within  a  circle  of  two  miles  of  each  station  between  the  metropolis 
and  Tring  the  total  amount  that  had  been  expended  in  new  buildings  wa» 
only  £22,000.  It  was  then  suggested  that  if  a  first-class  passj  available 
for  a  few  years,  were  presented  to  every  person  who  erected  a  residenee 
of  a  certain  annual  value  near  the  line^  all  parties  would  be  benefited. 
In  eight  years  £240,000  or  £250,000  were  spent  in  house-building 
IE  these  localities,  the  increased  population  largely  contributed  to  the 
passenger^  goods,  and  parcels  traffic  of  the  line ;  and  the  amount  aioce 
expended  in  building  has  been  enormous. 

Similarly,  but  on  an  incomparably  larger  scale,  the  residential  area 
of  the  metropolis  haa  been  increased  in  all  directions,  and  especially  M 
along  the  southern  lines.  Business  men,  not  many  years  sincCj  were  ■ 
accustomed  to  live  within  a  moderate  omnibus  ride  of  their  offices ;  but 
numerous  trains,  low  fares,  and  season-tickets  have  created  traffic; 
millions  of  capital  have  been  expended  in  house-building  ;  new  towns 
have  arisen  as  if  by  magic;  every  station  near  London  has  become 
the  centre  of  a  large  po|>ulation,  until  there  are  now  some  3,000,000 
of  inhabitants  within  th<|Te^istration  limits,  and  ''  beyond  this  central 
mass  there  is  a  ring  of  life  growing  rapidly  and  extending  along  railway 
lines  over  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross."  The  district, 
formerly  inhabited  by  Londoners  stretched  from  Clapham  to  Uighgal 
and  from  Bow  to  Kcusiugtou  ;  it  is  now  from  Kcigate  and  Tunbri( 
Wells,  and  even  from  Brighton,  to  Watford^  and  from  Epping  and 
Blackheath  to  Richmond, 

But  not  only  has  railway  enterprise  brought  about  the  enlargement! 
and  enrichment  of  innumerable  towns ;  it  has  led  to  the  actual 
creation  of  several.  When  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was 
opened  the  Corporation  welcomed  the  railway  to  their  port,  but  it 
acted  in  so  ahort-aighted  a  maBtiei  -^ilk  Te^ard  to  the  accommodation 
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it  provided  for  the  traffic  broaght  that  the  company  resolved  to  provide 
for  themselvea  elaewhere.  A  few  miles  below  Stockton,  on  the  mud- 
banks  of  the  river^  stoodj  among  green  fields,  a  solitary  farmhouse ; 
here  500  acres  of  land  were  purchased ;  here  staiths  and  other  con- 
veniences for  the  shipment  of  coal  were  erected;  and  here,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  great  town  of  Middlesbrongh  arose.  Similarly^  in  some 
respects,  with  Crewe.  Here  stood  one  farmhouse  ;  here  now  are  a  work- 
man's city  and  a  railway  establishment  that  employs  5,000  or  6,000' 
men ;  and  here  between  2,000  and  3,000  locomotives  have  been  erected* 
So  with  Swindon.  Here,  some  five-and-forty  years  ago,  a  little  party 
of  gentlemen  sat  down  on  the  green  sward  to  take  their  luncheon. 
^*  The  furze  was  in  blossom  around  them ;  the  rabbits  frisked  in  and 
out  of  their  burrows;  two  or  three  distant  farmhouses,  one  or  two  cotta^^es^ 
these  were  all  the  signs  of  human  habitation,  except  a  few  curt-ruts^ 
indicating  a  track  used  for  field  purposes:"  Where  that  luncheon  wa» 
that  day  eaten  by  Isambard  Brunei  and  Daniel  Gooch,the  platform  of  the 
Swindon  station  is  to-day,  and  hard  by  are  the  great  Swindon  Junction 
and  the  vast  locomotive  establishments. 

We  might  extend  our  observations  to  other  lands,  and  tell  a  thousand 
strange  incidents  in  the  progress  of  railway  construction  and  railway 
administration,  and  of  the  revolutions  that  have  been  effected  in 
the  social  and  commercial,  the  national  and  international,  life  of 
those  countries.  There  are  the  railways  of  Switzerland,  \vherc  the 
Mont  Cenis  pierces  a  mountain  ^^  nearly  3,000  metres  in  height  and 
more  than  12,000  in  thickness;^'  where  the  Saint  Gothard  tunnel,  more 
than  nine  miles  long,  is  part  of  a  line  carried  4,000  feet  above  the  sea^ 
with  the  steepest  gradients  and  the  sharpest  curves,  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  snow  and  avalanche,  under  a  mountain  range  that  rise» 
above  to  a  height  of  from  8^000  to  11,000  feet;  and  we  might  wonder  at 
the  eftccts  that  will  attend  the  free  intercommunion  of  Switzerland^ 
France,  and  Italy  to  the  politics  of  those  nations.  There  are  the  rail- 
ways of  Spain,  on  which  travellers  are  occasionally  attacked  by 
brigands ;  whereon,  during  the  Carlist  times,  expresses  were  ruu  off  the 
line,  the  railway  men  murdered,  and  the  passengers  and  thuir  cseorts  of 
soldiers  had  to  barricade  themselves  in  iiouses  till  assistance  arrived  ; 
lines  on  which  one  travels  in  a  "  stiff,  straight- backed,  narrow-seated 
first-class  carriage,^^  through  what  seems  to  be  *^  a  death- stricken,  God- 
forsaken, irreclaimable  solitude,'^  and  where  the  absence  of  present  life  is 
enhanced  by  the  vestiges  of  a  former  greatness  visible  in  the  long  line 
of  lofty  aqueducts,  temples,  and  theatres,  such  as  cumber  the  ground 
for  miles  around  the  Merida  railway  station.  There  are  the  railways 
of  Europe  generally,  on  which,  years  ago,  it  was  said  that  there  were 
more  than  60,000  bridges  and  forty  miles  of  tunnel,  with  locomotives 
and  vehicles  that  would  form  a  train  that  would  stretch  from  Paris  to 
St  Petersburg, 

There  are  the  railways  of  America,  where   new   lines  have  been  laid 
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down   at  the   rate  of  fifteen  miles  a  dayj  and  of  5^000  a  year ;  wl|^| 
we  travel  by  ^^  traek  ^*  instead  of  line^  by  **  car  "  iostead  of  carriage,  lii^H 
'*  depots  "  instead  of  stationsj  attended  by  ''  baggage  cars  *'  iustead  rf  1 
luggage  vans;   where   Dioimtains,  8,000  feet  above   the  sea  level,  irr 
climbed  by  Pullman  cara^  in  which  as  luxurious  a  meal  is  served  as  cm 
he    provided  by   a  first-class    hotel ;  a   country   in    which    occasioutUf 
"raUway  highwaymen^'  arc  found   who  remove  a  rail,  pour  in  a  volley 
of  buUetSj  ransack  the  dollars    from   the   "  express  safe,"  cut  opeu  tie 
mail  bagSj  and   ride  off  across   the  prairie  with   their   booty;  where 
^^  elevated   railways^'  pass  over  the  crowded  streets   of   cities,  ami  ron 
in    keen  competition   with    the   tramway  cars  beneath ;   where   strike 
©f  workmen  have  been  celebrated  on  tlie  largest  and   fiercest  scalCi  tod 
petroleum  ears  have  beeji  fired,  and  train  after  traiu  destroyed,  and  tk 
population  of  cities  thrown   into  a  paroxysm   of  terror  ;  where  railwaj 
*'  rigs  "  and  ^'  corners  '^  have  been  carried  out  by  daring  and  unscrapulooi 
speculators  "  utterly   and   ehamclessly,"  arul  where  '*  the  intrigues,  con- 
spiracies, and   pernicious  infiuence   of  Wall  Street  debauch  the  moral 
sense    of  the   community,   and  convert   the   most   solemn  processes  o( 
justice  into  the  iveapons  of  a  mere  personal  contest  of  the  lowest  ktml;'* 
— a  land  where  the  dull  monotony  of  meetings  of  railway  shareholders 
is  sometimes  diversified  by  '^  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  recoida ," 
when  "  coats  are  torn,  hair  is  pulled,  windows  are  broken,  pictures  pulled 
down  and  envelope  the  combatants,  when  seats  and  bcnche3  are  hrokctij 
and  several  personal  encounters  take  place." 

There  are  the  railways  of  India,  where,  says  a  traveller,  it  took 
man  three  months  to  ascend  the  Ganges  from  Calcutta  to  Cawnpore, 
distance  "  I  have  now  travelled  by  rail  in  about  si x-and- thirty  hours;-' 
where  it  is  customary  to  telegraph  ahead  how  many  guejits  are  coming 
to  dine  at  the  next  refreshment  station ;  and  where  (such  are  the 
refinements  of  civilization)  the  once  easy-going  Bengalees,  who  were  well 
content  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  now  **  write  to  the 
papers  '^  to  complain  of  want  of  speed  and  punctuality  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  companies.  I 

Such    are   some  of  the  silent    and   gradual  but   mighty    revolutions 
that    have    been    efiected    in    this    country,   and    in    other   lands,  b} 
railways.     Instead  of  the   productions  of  one  land,  and  one   district, 
supplying   iiaelf,    perhaps    to    satiety,   they  are   being   distributed   far  M 
and  wide,  to  the  enrichment  of   botn  the   producer  and  the   customer.  ■ 
Pastoral   plains    are  turning    into    mineral    fields   of  priceless   worth. 
Railways    have    made    our    postal    system    possible.     It    is    easy,  for 
instance,  to  put   on   six   or   eight   additional  vans  to   a  night    mail ;  _ 
but  if   we  were  still    dependent  on    coaches,   we   were    told    by   Sirfl 
Robert    Stephenson,   that    in    his   day   fourteen   or    fifteen    would    be 
needed  to  carry  the  bags  between  London  and  Birmingham  alone.      The 
extremities  of  the  kingdom  are  as  accessible  to  the  metropolis  as  were 
its    suburbs  two   hundred    years  a^o.     Kurope   has  united   its   great 
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cities  and  ports  together  by  links  of  iron.  The  physician  will  soon  be 
ordering  his  patient  a  change  of  air  in  the  ancient  Garden  of  Eden^ 
or  a  fishing  trip  to  the  Euphrates.  An  acquaintance  may  give  point  to 
his  after-dinner  conversation  by  reciting  an  adventure  he  had  the  other 
day  as  he  was  on  an  excursion  about  such  a  degree  of  longitude.  The 
valetudinarian  may  live,  like  the  swallow,  in  perpetual  summer.  We 
shall  all  increasingly  sympathize  with  the  saying  of  Burton  concern- 
ing the  traveller :  *'  He  took  great  content,  exceeding  delight,  in  that 
his  voyage.  And  who  doth  not,  who  shall  attempt  the  like?  For 
peregrination  charms  our  senses  with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet 
variety,  that  some  count  him  unhappy  who  never  travelled,  a  kind  of 
prisoner,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age,  he 
beholds  the  same  :  still,  still,  still  the  same,  the  same  !'' 

Such  are  the  "  Railway   Revolutions  "  already   accomplished,  or  in 
course  of  evolution. 

Frederick  S.  Williams. 
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**  OtMi  Brilain  and  Trmland.,  if  att  eommmmuf  ^'wif^  \ 
b4im0eii  Ikem  tBere  eut  ojf,  rnouH  $ 
he  on  canlrary  $ide$.    In  ««*  (k 
tkntt,  tkt   •j/mpaildtu  qf  SnfL  _ 

Idhtralitm  ;  i^U*  thow  of  Ireland  an  art  k  k 
tm  thr  Mfliff  »id€  a»  the  Pop^ — tflk«f  u^  «•  Af  tiir 
vppttrrd  t0  modem  eunlitaHvn  •amd  anjim^  ttl  k 
ikefrrtdom  of  all  accmC  OlOfttt*  MfitftfiMi  m 
in  iubjfctioi,  htf  noti-CaihoUe  f«br%'''-^frUS> 
xxo  Ihut^jiD,  hj  JosJi  STPAst  Max. 


WHAT  in  called  the  Irish  Qtiestion  has  for  many  years  past — m  u  t, 
siuce  O^Conncirs  times — attracted  the  deepest  atteutioa  abroad^ 
especially  ia  France,  Germany^  and  Italy,  The  cause  of  civic  equality, 
involved  in  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  well  as  the  eflbrts  made  far 
raising  the  ground-down  agricultiixal  populatioDj  have  al  ways  enlisted  tfce 
sympathies  of  fair* thinking  men— not  to  mention  the  more  questioaabli 
sentiments  of  those  who  readily  took  side  with  every  real,  or  alleged, 
Irish  grievance  from  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  England,  or  of  coumi'&ace 
with  the  theocratic  interest. 

Civic  equality  has  now  been  established  for  many  years.  More  thaD 
this,  the  Protestant  State  Church  has  been  disestablished  in  Irekod. 
The  question  of  Land  Ileform,  to  the  exclusion  of  Engliah  and  Scotch 
business,  has  had  a  whole  session  devoted  to  it  this  year*  And  here 
may  again  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  outrages  and  the  anarchy  wh 
accompanied  the  movement  on  Irish  soil,  foreign  well-wishers  have  not 
a  moment  swerved  from  their  desire  to  sec  the  fullest  justice  done  to 
claims  not  only  of  the  farmers,  but  of  the  hinds  as  well.  The  cousensi 
of  opinion  is  in  this  respect  a  remarkable  one.  Taking  their  cue  from 
the  existence  of  an  independent  peasant  class,  as  we  find  it  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Carpathian  rauge»  from  Norway  to  the  Calabhao 
shores.  Continental  men  of  the  most  various  parties,  including  efci 
many  Conservatives,  all  stood  by  a  cause  which  they  would  fain  set 
triumphant  throughout  the  United  Kingdom^  wherever  the  ff 
system  has  left  its  traces  in  the  tenure  of  land. 

Civic  equality  and  agricultural  reform,  being  measures  based  on 
principle  of  humanity,  easily  recommend  themselves  to  the  acceptance 
of  all  enlightened  men.  It  is  different  when  we  come  to  those  Romaaist 
tendencies  which  are  bound  up  with   the  Home  Rule  and  Secessiouisi 
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agitatioiij  and  which  are  held  to  be  the  real^  thoogh  not  always  the 
icknowledgedj  moving  force  of  the  latter.  Here,  it  must  be  averred, 
foreign  opinion,  in  its  vast  majority^  distinctly  prononnces  against 
iny  pandering  to  the  theocratic  claims^  and  against  any  scheme  of  dis- 
integrating or  loosening  the  cohesion  of  the  United  Kingdom*  England 
(for  it  is  under  this  name  that  the  great  country  is  known  to  French- 
men, to  Spaniards,  to  Italians,  to  Germans,  to  the  Scandinavian  and 
other  nations,  wherever  men  speak  conversationally) — England  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  mainstay  of  progress  in  the  comity  of  Europe. 
Anything  tending  towards  her  disruption  is  declared  to  be  a  danger  to 
progress  in  general.  Least  of  all  would  Continental  Liberals  like  to  see 
a  Vaticanist  thorn  put  in  her  side  hy  means  of  a  separate  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. On  this  point  the  Fress  abroad  speaks  ont  in  a  very  clear 
tone. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  electric  telegraph  has  given  a  common 
nervous  system  to  the  world  at  large.  Many  other  modem  inventions 
have  powerfnlly  added  to  this  mutual  contact.  A  foreigner,  who 
would  otherwise^  perhaps,  feel  a  natural  diflfidence  in  speaking  out  on 
the  subject  at  issue,  may  therefore  not  need  much  excuse  for  doing 
so ;  all  the  less  so  when  he  knows  that  Englishmen  themselves,  or  Irish- 
men for  the  matter  of  that,  never  hesitate  giving  their  opinion  on 
Continental  affairs. 

Without  further  preface  I  will  then,  first,  state  that  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past,  I  have  had  occasion  to  hear  the  views  of  men 
of  all  kinds  of  nationalities  on  the  Irish  Question — Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Germans,  Hungarians*  Belgians,  Switzers,  Araericaus,  and  so  forth. 
Among  them  were  not  a  few  who  had  repeatedly  visited  Ireland  ;  some 
of  them  going  there  at  first  rather  with  a  distinct  leaning  towards  the 
cause  of  an  "oppressed  people,"  The  result  of  their  experience 
invariably  was,  that  they  returned  with  pro-English  sympathies  in  the 
sense  of  firm  opposition  to  all  separatist  ideas,  even  though  the 
desirability  of  agrarian  and  other  reforms  may  have  forced  themselves 
upon  their  attention  yet  mare  decisively  from  the  inspection  of  un- 
doubted abuses. 

As  a  rule,  Continental  men^ — more  especially  Frenchmen — are  easily 
attracted  hy  the  vivacity,  the  geuial  and  witty  ways  of  Irishmen,  so 
that,  were  there  no  counter  agency,  it  would  take  a  long  time  before 
they  could  divest  themselves  of  the  inclinations  with  which  they  might 
have  started.  But  the  cure  is^  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  always  an  exceed- 
ingly quick  one,  whenever  a  Continental,  he  he  Liberal,  Radical,  or 
Conservative^^  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  closer  acquaintance  with  Irish 
parties  in  the  country  itself.  The  amiability  of  the  people^s  character 
(outside  the  reign  of  politics)  is  still  fully  recognized  by  the  disappointed 
visitor.  But  I  have  not  seen  the  foreigner  who  came  back  from  Erin 
without  a  stronger  political  preference  for  this  side  of  the  United  King- 
dom^ and  without  clearly  perceiving  that  to  grant  Home  Rule  or  inde- 
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pendence  would  simply  be   organiziog  a   new  reactionary  force  ia  tic  1 
intellectual  movenjeut  of  Europe. 

All  thoic  foreign  friends  who  had  studied  the  question  at  ths  fery 
spot,  plainly  declared  that  no  greater  harm  could  be  done  to  the  poor  I 
"  Sister  Isle  "  tban  by  throwing  her  as  a  prey  to  her  rival  factions,  luii 
by  handing  oi^er  the  cause  of  civilization  to  the  tender  mercies  of  mhx 
would  essentially  be  a  Romani&t  Parliament.  A  French  friend,  veil- 
known  in  the  scientific  world,  who  went  to  Dublin  during  the  Feaiia 
agitation  as  a  hearty  sympathiser  of  the  Nationalist  cause,  came  b»ck 
in  dismay  at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  His  political  Tieirs  are 
republican.  For  them  he  has  fought  and  suffered  harsh  imprisoameaC  ' 
and  exile  under  Napoleon  III,  An  admirer  of  Ledru  RoLlin — though 
by  no  means,  like  the  latter,  an  adversary  of  England — he  was  origiaally 
much  influenced  by  the  older  Frcncli  notions  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
Question.  Being  himself  by  birth  of  an  ancient  noble  family,  he  wu 
perhapSj  in  spite  of  his  enlightened  priucipleSj  and  his  desire  to  be  fiir 
towards  England,  unintentionally  prejudiced  against  the  latter  country 
in  the  sense  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  France,  Moreover,  when  he 
Trent  to  Ireland^  he  had  a  commission  from  a  French  journal  whose 
editor^  a  man  of  the  old  school^  adhered  to  that  traditionary  policy 
which  consisted  in  seeking  contact  with  all  elements  of  national  dis- 
affection in  the  British  dominions,  so  as  to  make  use  of  them,  in  case 
of  needj  by  way  of  alliance, 

Everything  conspired  therefore  to  make  our  French  friend  a  ready 
listener  to  Irish  grievances.  His  letters  of  recommendation  gave  him 
access  to  the  most  confidential  meetings  of  disaffected  Irish  parties.  But 
what  a  change  was  wrought  in  his  ideas  after  he  had  been  for  a  little 
while  in  the  "  oppressed  "  country  itself !  He  was  simply  taken  aback 
by  the  Romanist  current  he  had  met  with  in  the  most  unexpected  J 
quarters,  and  by  the  subserviency  with  which  men  from  whom  he  had" 
expected  very  different  things,  bowed  their  heads  before  priestly  arro* 
gance.  lie  nubosomed  himself  to  me  thoroughly.  Never  was  there  a 
more  absolute  recantation  than  in  his  case. 

'^  Why," — he  saidj — "  some  of  our  countrymen  are  still  a  century  be- 
hind the  political  truth  as  regards  our  nearest  neighbours !    How  many 
of  us  yet  go  by  coined   and    current,  but   utterly  antiquated,  phrases, 
instead  of  studying  facts !     Certainly,   I  have  seen  in    Ireland  much 
misery.      Certainly,    I  am    not   less  convinced    than  before    that   thiS 
farming  and  labouring  classes  have  a  very  real  grievance,  and  that  thfl 
continuance  of  their  present  position  would  be  a  crying  shame.      But 
have  I  not  seen  the  similarly  wretched  condition   of  the   English  hind, 
and  of  the  numerous  proletariate  in  the  great   mauufacturiug  towns':* 
Reform  is  necessary  here  and  there — ^Reform   against   overbearing  claM 
interests  in  England  as  well  as  iu  Ireland.      Oh,  I  perceive  now  plainly 
enough  that  it  is  not  England  as  a  nation  which  grinds  down  the  Irish 
peasant.    It  is  an  aristocralic  clck^'^^,  ^V\eK  \i%a  learnt  nothing,  or  at  any 
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rate  rery  little,  that  keeps  up  these  abuses.  The  English  as  a  people,  as 
a  natioBj  are  not  responsible  for  such  remnants  of  mediae val ism.  Why^ 
I  might  as  well  say  that  wc  French  are  responsible  for  them,  because 
the  Normans  had  coDquered  England,  and  then  gone  over  to  Ireland  !" 

Our  friend  was  something  of  a  free-thinker,  as  most  French 
Bepiiblieans  are.  "  Well  '^ — he  added,  with  a  sort  of  heavy  sigh— 
'*  1  have  seen  those  priestly  faces  turning  up  in  Ireland  wherever 
I  went  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  any  political  organization.  What  curious 
faces  !  Sometimes  I  thought  they  were  a  race  of  their  own.  A  darkish 
kind  of  hierarchs  :  of  a  Babylonian  or  Roman  stamp ;  now  and  then 
also  an  apparently  merry  and  jovial  set — ^but  always  with  that  lurking 
expression  of  an  unbending  theocracy !  Whether  oily  and  amiably 
fluent,  or  harsh  and  imperious^  they  always  gave  me  the  impression  of 
being  the  backbone  of  the  societies  into  whose  doings  I  was  initiated. 
I  found  them  ou  my  path  everywhere.  I  am  sure  if  Ireland  were 
independent,  or  semi-independent,  the  result  would  be,  as  far  as  priestly 
influence  goes,  the  creation  of  a  new  Vendee  \  No  ;  I  will  not  be  a 
party  any  longer  to  misleading  our  people  into  a  belief  that  progress 
and  enlightenment  are  bound  up  with  Irish  national  aspirations. 
Agricultural  reform— all  right !  As  to  Repeal  of  the  Union,  or 
independence,  it  is  simply  a  reactionary  scheme  I'' 

These  same  views  I  have  found  among  members  of  the  French 
National  Assembly,  public  writers,  and  others,  who,  since  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  and  the  Coup  d'Eiat  of  1851,  had  visited  or  resided  in  Ireland. 
One  of  them  was  much  exercised  in  his  mind  by  the  problem  of  the 
National  Schools.  He  had  heard  that  England  had  introdneed  them 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
doing  away  with  the  bitterness  of  religions  antagonism.  Though  he 
fully  felt  that  similar  work  was  very  necessary  in  England  itself,  he  yet 
had  expected— *^  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart/^  as  he  confessed — that 
the  Irish  friends  of  freedom  would  certainly  not  oppose  so  desirable 
a  reform  in  their  own  country, 

"  Indeed,  why  should  they  ?"  he  at  first  thought  "  Have  they  not 
often  alleged  that  they  were  aiming  at  the  union  of  all  Irishmen,  com- 
bining the  Orange  and  the  Green  ?  Why  should  they  insist  on  keeping 
up  religious  hostility  in  matters  of  the  simplest  popular  instruction? 
Crjing  out,  as  they  do,  against  the  existence  of  a  Protestant  State 
Church  in  their  country  "  (this  was  before  the  Disestablishment),  '^  they 
might  naturally  give  an  example  of  their  own  professed  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, and  of  their  desire  for  equality  and  progress,  by  supporting  the 
n  on -sectarian  principle  of  the  National  Schools, 

**  But  what  did  I  see  '^ — our  disappointed  friend  continued*— ^^  when 
investigating  the  subject  in  Ireland  itself?  I  fDund  the  National 
Schools  already  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  by  the  never- 
ceasing  encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I  found'  their 
non-denominational  character  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,      I  could 
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not  deceive  myself  for  an  instant  as  to  the  real  position  of  affairs,  I 
clearly  saw  then  the  intention  of  the  priesthood  to  root  up  the  lery 
principle  of  religious  equality.  I  saw  the  readiness  of  the  miagmded 
mass  to  follow  these  spiritual  guides  in  their  mediaevalist  tendencleif » 
well  as  the  utter  want  of  courage  among  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Repeal,  Home  Rulcj  and  Secessionist  movement  in  presence  of  these 
priestly  aims.  It  made  me  profoundly  sad.  And  I  could  not  hdf 
thinking  that  the  recklessness  of  warfare  between  the  two  great  politicJ 
parties  in  England  itself  has  but  too  frequently  played  into  the  hainfa 
of  a  Church  whose  spirit  of  dominion  has  remained  the  same  tuler 
Pius  IX.  as  under  the  most  aggressive  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages,*' 

A  Belgian  Liberal  here  interposed  with  a  remark,  drawn  from  Ui 
own  country.  In  Belgium,  I  may  remind  the  English  reader,  the  two 
great  political  parties  are  respectively  called  '^  the  Liberal  party''  ami 
'^  the  Catholic  party /^  They  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other— 
more  especially  siuce  recent  times  i  the  Liberals  aiming  at  the  odbn 
throw  of  the  clerical  yoke  which  has  so  long  been  imposed  upon  the 
rural  population.  '^  Liberal"'  and  "  libre-penseur"  have  thus  gradi 
become  nearly  terms  of  identical  meaning  in  Belgium. 

'^  Do   you   not   knoV—said   the   Belgian   Lil>eral   to    the 
Republican — "  what  has  been  the  avowed  theory  of  one  of  our 
most  Catholic  leaders  in  Parliament?'' 

"No,"  answered  the  Frenchman;  '^  what  do  you  mean?" 

*^TYhy^' — rejoined  the  Belgian — "  Count  Vilain  formulated  the  theory 
very  neatly  for  us;  and  I  suppose  for  you  as  well.  '  As  long  as  we  (the 
Romanists)  are  in  a  minority/  that  Catholic  leader  one  day  said, 
claim  equal  rights,  'WTien  we  have  obtained  equal  rights,  we  shall  workl 
for  obtaining  the  majority.  "When  we  shall  have  obtained  the  majoritj 
and  the  mastery,  wc  certainly  shall  not  grant  equal  rights  to  those  whom 
wc  have  vanquished/  A  cool  programme,  is  it  not  ?  and  for  one  who 
was  held  to  be  a  Jesuit  it  might  almost  seem  too  plain-spoken.  But 
any  one  conversant  with  Jesuit  literature  knows  well  that,  whilst  the 
practice  of  the  Fraternity  is  a  very  tortuous  one,  its  leaders  have  never 
scrupled  to  avow  their  ultimate  aims  very  openly.  It  is  for  them  a 
means  of  impressing  people  with  a  belief  in  their  strength ;  for  it  it 
generally  assumed  that  the  strong  only,  who  have  no  cause  to  fear,  caa 
thus  openly  confess  their  intentions/' 

I  have  known  one  of  the  very  few  Frenchmen  who  were  mixed  up 
Bome  years  ago  with  the  attempt  at  a  Fenian  rising.  He,  too,  came 
back  from  Irclaud,  not  only  utterly  disenchanted  in  a  political  sense,  but 
also  with  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  combating  the  Ultramon- 
tanist  movement.  His  pen  has  been  active,  since  then,  in  deaotincing 
the  Vatieanist  danger, 

"  Lay,  obligatory,  and  gratuitous  instruction  "  has  been  the  parole  of 
all  far-seeing  French   Republicans  of  late  years.     Thus  only  can 
rural  population  of  France,  Nf\}ac\ij  ^&^t  l\w&  ^^^oluivon.  of  1848,  brotig] 
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Bonapartism  and  Clericalism  into  power,  and  which  upheld  the  Second 
Empire,  be  made  a  permaneut  and  solid  support  of  the  Republicau 
institutious.  But  this  progressive  educational  programme  is  bitterly 
resisted  hy  the  priesthood  in  France,  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  some  leader  of  the  Land  League  to  talk  of  hi^i 
adherents  as  of 'Hhe  Democracy/'  Continental  friends  of  liberty  will 
not  be  deceived  by  mere  hifijh-sounding  words.  They  ask  for  proofs  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  enlightenment.  True  freedom  and  enlightenment 
they  hold  to  be  incompatible  with  the  promotion  of  monkish  objects. 
To  dub  the  support  of  clerical  obscurantism  with  the  title  of  Democracy 
they  consider  a  political  desecration  of  the  name. 

When  a  member  of  the  Home  Rule  party  carried  out  his  ''defence  of 
Irish  principles  "  by  attacks  on  what  he  called  '^  a  French  Republican  con- 
vent burglar  "  (M.  Challcmel-Lacour),  and  ^'  another  personage  of  name- 
less character '^  (a  freethinker),  foreign  observers  thoroughly  understood 
the  nature  of  those  '*  Irish  principles/^  Again,  when  a  prominent  and 
respected  Home  Ruler  declared,  after  Mr  ParnclFs  visit  to  Victor  Hugo 
and  some  other  French  Republicans,  that  the  Irish  people  would  '^  recoil 
in  horror^-  from  alliance  or  association  with  the  party  and  the  principles 
represented  by  these  men  ;  and  when  the  same  member  averred  that  the 
deep-seated  sentiments  and  most  cherished  principles  of  the  Irish  people 
would  be  outraged  by  any  such  association;  when"  he  said  that  the 
stniggle  of  the  Irish  nation  is  an  eminently  Conservative  movement  in 
the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the  words,  and  that  "  we  shall  never,  I  hope, 
commit  the  folly  that  has  wrecked  the  Church  in  so  many  countries  of 
Europe  ^^ — when  these  and  similar  utterances  arc  of  never-ceasing 
occurrence,  it  would  require  an  absolute  lack  of  judgment  to  misunder- 
stand the  real  drift  of  the  aspirations  of  a  number  of  Home  Rule  leaders 
who  sometimes  don  the  *^  Liberal,"  sometimcjs  the  "  Democratic," 
mask,  all  the  while  persistently  ser\^ing  the  worst  enemy  of  intellectual 
progress. 

There  is  a  further  test  of  the  real  drift  of  ^'  Irish  principles,"  which 
shocks  observers  abroad.  We  arc  sometimes  told  that  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Butt,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Parnell  having  been  chosen  leaders,  or 
sessional  chairmen,  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  proof 
of  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance.  To  this  the  reply  is,  that 
for  every  practical  purpose  of  the  Vaticauist  propaganda  those  ''  Pro- 
testant" leaders  have  always  been  of  full  service  to  the  Roman  Church. 
The  Ultramontane  arrow  is  not  less  dangerous  because  it  is  apparently 
tipped  with  a  Protestant  head.  Fairefl^che  de  tout  bois  has  ever  been 
a  fa%^ourite  Jesuit  maxim.  Mr.  Parnell,  it  is  true,  is  reported  to  have 
once  spoken  contemptuously  of  "  Popish  rats  '^  among  his  own  party ; 
and  the  angry  exclamation  was  for  some  time  bitterly  rememl>cred 
against  him.  But  it  was  not  observed  that  he  ever  opposed  the 
Vaticanist  view  in  regard  to  those  University  affairs  in  which  a  great 
principle  of  the  unshackled  freedom  of  scientific  investigation  is  involved. 
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To  gire  another  instaacc.    It  Las  sometimes  beeu  said  by  Inst  Home 
Rulers    tn   presence   of  foreign    Liberals,   that  the  Freeman* 9  Jotand^ 
being  ouoed  by  a  Protestant  Irish  member  of  the  House  of  Commoiii, 
represents  the   more  sensible   political   aspirations,  and    the   more  co* 
lightened  views  in  religious  matters.    Now,  a  Frenchman  who  standi  ^- 
the  law  of  bis  countrj^ — as  carried  out  by  so  moderate  a  man  a* 
now  President  of  the  Republicj   M*   Grevy— may  happen  to  open 
Freemmi^s  Journal^  m  order  to  see  what    that   paper   has   to   say  :< 
those  monkish  Congregations  which  refused  to  apply  for   the  neet- 
legal  permissioUj  and  were  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  cl 
Well,  there  he  will  literally  read  this  : — 

*^  While  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  gi-and  old  Celtic  mother,  she  wl$o  «is 
once  also  the  i^ldest  daughter  of   the  Church,   reels  frenzied  in  aome  ftnofe 
madness,  lifts  the  right  hand  against    the    ahar^  tramples    on    the  Cross,   -! 
hunts   down  the  priest  an   men  once  himted  down    the    wolf — while    lUt 
France,   we    say,  thus    rages,   posisessed   by  some  wild  insanity — her  si^t 
race    and    fiUth,    CathoUc   Irelimd,    not  alone    kneels  in    aliame  and  te;*' 
sorrow  for  the  sons  of  France,  but  haBtens  to  make  such  poor   reparaii 
can  for  the  tbnl  deeds  at  which   Chrbtendom  stands  aghast,  white  XJi 
brand  them  in  words  of  fire." 

And  so  on.  A  pretty  outbnrst,  this,  of  vituperative  Pontifical  writli 
for  a  Journal  owned  by  a  Protestant  Home  Ruler  [  '^  What  mmi  the 
condition  of  the  country  be" — ^foreigners  say^ — "  when  a  paper  of  that 
kind  is  compelled  to  speak  thus  for  ^  Catholic  Ireland*!  Wai  Mr. 
Parnellj  after  all,  ho  wrong  when  denonncing,  in  an  unguarded  motnent, 
even  those  around  him  as  a  *  lot  of  Papist  rats/  ?'' 

These  are  reflections  frequently  met  with  in  the  Press  of  the  Conti- 
nents Who  could  reasonably  wonder  at  it  ?  A  Republican  Frenrhman 
sees  the  hope  expressed  by  one  of  the  Congregationalist  Patres,  that 
'*  the  Christian  manhood  of  France  will  spring  to  its  feet  and  avenge 
itself^  by  hurling  the  Republican  statesmen  from  power,  approvingly 
quoted  by  the  same  so-called  sensible,  *'  Liberal/'  enlightened  Dttblia 
paper  of  moat  influential  circulation.  Therefore,  a  Frenchman,  on  hit 
part,  naturally  ^^  recoils  in  horror'"  from  the  spectacle  of  this  kind  of 
Home  Rule  Liberalism,  and  from  alliance  with  it.  Truly,  the  "  cead 
mille  fail  the''  given  by  the  Freeman's  Journal  to  such  "  illustrious 
exiles"  as  those  revengeful  Patres  could  not  but  enlighten  public 
opinion  in  France  as  Tiitb  a  lurid  torch  of  the  Inquisition* 

No  wonder  the  editor  of  a  newly  founded  Democratic  journal  of  Paris— 
who^  besides  having  carefully  studied  the  old  and  the  modern  history 
of  Ireland,  has  also  visited  the  country  itself  for  scientific  pnrposoi — 
should  have  brought  Iiack  exactly  the  same  impression  as  did  other 
foreigners  before  him.  In  au  essay  entitled  La  Veriie  sur  VlrlanJkht 
saysj  in  referring  to  Tndor  times : — 

**  No  doubt,  the  transformation  of  England  into  a  Protestant  State  contribitied 
much  to  augroent  the  feelings  of  hatred Only,  the  Court  of  Home  and 
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^ne  Catholic  Powers  were  not  slow  in  making  use  of  the  sitaation;  Jesuits 
were  despjitched  to  Erin^  in  order  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  their  Fraternity  into 
her,  and  to  revive  the  hatred  of  nationality  with  the  flame  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Tlie  Pope  releiL^d  t!ie  Irish  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  towards  the  English 
Crown.  In  shortj  the  Church  spared  none  of  the  means  which  are  familiar  to 
lier  under  similar  circumstances— far  less  from  zeal  for  tlie  oppressed  than  from 
care  for  Ler  own  glory  and  her  own  interests*  Thus^  the  Irish  Church,  which 
at  first  had  not  been  lloman,  and  nearly  independent^  became  the  moat  devoted 

support  of  the  Roman  Church Let  us  recognize,  however^  that  the  spirit 

of  the  Irtah  race  lent  itself  very  early  to  the  degrading  prescriptions  of  Roman 
Catholicism." 

T!us  is  the  opinion  of  a  French  Republican  who,  from  his  position  of 
a  Freethiokerj  neither  leans  to  one  nor  to  the  other  Church.  In  his 
further  historical  di.squisition  he  apeaka  out  strongly  againat  the  massacre 
of  IGJljWliich  was  perpetrated  on  the  eve  of  the  struggle  between  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  Stuart  King.  A  Frenchman  instinctively 
thinks  of  the  nocturnal  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  when  reading  this 
part  of  Irish  history, 

I^  for  my  part,  am  loth  to  believe  that  the  "  spirit  of  the  Irish  race" 
could  not,  under  proper  tnitioUj  be  weaned  from  this  Ultramontane 
tendency*  It  might  take  a  long  time  before  the  effects  of  a  good 
schooling,  in  the  sense  of  general  enlightenment,  could  be  felt ;  and 
much  priestly  opposition  would  be  encountered  during  the  attempt. 
Still,  that  is  no  reason  for  not  trying  it,  on  the  system  of  the  National 
Scliools,  as  originally  planned  :  to  which  Higher  Schools  on  the  same 
system  might  be  added. 

In  the  end,  I  believe,  the  canse  of  intellectual  emancipation  would 
triumph.  The  Irish  people  are  a  gifted  and  an  impressionable  one. 
I  am  even  inclined  to  think  that  the  men  of  the  Pontifical  connection 
who  pull  the  wires  of  the  Home  Rule  organization,  have  become  afraid 
of  the  freer  philosophical  spirit  which  is  growing  up  in  England^  and 
that  this  renders  them  all  the  more  violent  in  their  endeavour  to  set 
up  an  Irish  Sonderbuud,  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  intellectual  "  con- 
taminatiou."  Hence  we  hear  already  the  parole  that  '*  all  Eu^lzsh 
iiierature  should  be  boycotted  out  of  Ireland^'  So  we  read  in  "  Words 
of  Cheer  from  the  West/'  in  the  new  Land  League  paper,  United 
Ireland,  of  October  1,  18BL  In  the  same  "Words  of  Cheer,"  Mr. 
Parncll's  idea  of  boycotting  English  manufactures — preparatory  to 
a  later  prohibitory  tariff  under  a  Home  Rule  Government — is  extolled, 
and  the  significant  hint  added  ;    "  We  mean  to  stop  at  nothing/** 

Such  are  to  be  the  fruits  of  that  *'  Irish  National  Government 
League/^  which  is  to  replace  the  English  Government  As  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  boycotting  of  all  English  literature,  the  curiona  statement  in 
madCj  that  it  must  be  done  "in  retaliation  for  the  boycotting  by 
Englishmen  in  London  of  the  works  of  Sister  Mary  Francis  Clare,  ax 
well  as  for  other  Irish  reasons.''  All  this  ia  intelligible  enough  to 
those  who  arc  mixed  np  with  the  anti-obscnrant'st  struggle  on  the 
Continent. 

VOL.  AX.  3    E 
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The  French    writer   aljove  quoted   is  certainly   within  the  lines  of  1 
historical  fact  when,  ia  referring  to  Oliver   Cromwell's  letters,   and  to   I 

the  exclamation,  '*  Poor  Ireland!'*  he  remarks  : —  I 

"  Poor  Ireland,  indeed  !   '  At  the  tuoment  when  Charles  I.  exerts  biDiaelf  %  I 

di^w  round  the  neck  of  England  the  rope  of  despotic  power,  Ireland  joirts  in  the  I 

iraj  and  helps  liim  in  pulling  the  rope  \     And  as  the  rope  breaks,  she  rolls  about  I 

with  him  in  the  dust,  and  the  iron  hand  of  the  Republic  comes  down  upcmW  1 
for  vengeance  and  punishment.     The  sjime  game    again,  later  on,   when  »ilj 

James  II.,  driven  from  the  throne,  comes  to  seek  in  Ireland  a  point  of  suppMt  j 

for  his  criminal  attempts.     Think  what  you  may  ;   try   to   find    excuses  and  ex*  I 

tenuating  circumstances  in  the  name  of  Federalism,  or  of  *  Liberal  Catholicism;'  J 

the  truth  is,  that   Ireland  was^  on  that  occasion  at  any  rate,  the  Vendee  of  I 
England.'* 

The  French  Republican  writer  in  La  RSvolution  gladly  quotes,  thongh 
but  by  a  few  lines,  John  Stuart  Miirs  opinion.  One  of  the  most 
advanced  agrarian  reformers,  Mill  strongly  felt  that  the  geographical 
position  of  the  two  countries  rendered  them  far  more  apt  to  form  i 
single  nation ;  and  he  did  not  see  what  Ireland  could  gain  from  sepan- 
tion,  except  that  she  would  be  governed  by  men  who  would  always 
entertain  a  strong  animosity  against  a  portion  of  their  own  fel!ow-citi«eni* 
These  views  of  the  eminent  Radical  pbilospher,  as  expounded  in  his 
"England  and  Ireland/'  being  at  present  unaccountably  forgotten,  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  their  substance  here* 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  immediately  after  the  great  Fenim 
alarm,  in  1868,  Many  of  the  passages  in  his  little  book  are  truly 
prophetic;  its  whole  spirit,  and  the  propositions  he  makes  for  i 
thorough  Land  Ilefonn,  are  as  favourable  as  possible  to  the  snflferiog 
agricultural  classes.  With  English  prejudices  he  deals  most  mercilessly. 
After  having  enumerated  several  Irish  grievances,  he  aays  i — 

**  But  these  just  causes  of  disloyalty,  it  was  at  last  thought,  had  been  removed*  I 
The  jealousy  of  Irish  industry  and  enterprise  has  long  ceased,  and  all  inequality] 
of  commercial  advantagris  betw^-en   the  two  countries  has  been  done  awav  with. 
The  civil  rights  of  the  Catholic  population  have  been  restored  to  them,  and  (wiih'j 
one   or   two  trifling  exceptions)   their  political  disabilities  have   been  tJiken  oCj 
The  prizes  of  professional  and  ofpobtical   hfe,  in   Ireland,  England,   and  ever| 
British  dependency,  have  been  thrown  open,   in  law,  and  in  fact,  to   Catholic  a$^ 
well  aa   Protestant  Irish.     The  alien   Church   indeed  remains,   but  is   no  longar 
supported   by  a  levy   from  the  Catholic  tillers  of  the   soil  .  ♦  ,  ,  [This  griev- 
ance, too,  has  been  abolished  since  Mill  wrote  in  1868],  .  .  ,    ,  The  confisca- 
tions have  not  been  reversed  ;    but  tlie  hand  of  time  has  passed  over  them  :    they 
have  reached  the  stage  at  which,  in  the  opinion  of  reasonable  men,   the  reversal 
of  an  injustice  is  but  an  injustice  the  more.  ,  .  .    What*  then,  it  is  thoi^gh 
even  by  Liberal  Englishmen,  has  Ireland  to  resent?  What,  indeed,  remains f 
which  resentment  could  arise  ?  By  dint  of  believing  that  disaffection  hud 
to  be  reasonable,  they  came  to  think  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  possible," 

Mr.  Mill  then  shows  that  the  Land  Question  must  be  firmly  taken  in 
hand,  and  that  in  the  completeness  of  the  reform,  or  of  the  agrarian 
revolution  as  it  might  be  called,  would  lie  its  safety.  Referring  to  the 
opposition  which  Parliament  and  Government  might  encounter  from 
unruly  spirits  bent  upon  traversing  t\\<i  Heform  for  the    furtherance 
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ulterior    objects^    lie   Bays  in    regard    to    GoTemment ;— "  That  ihwf 
would  put  down  a  partial  outbreak^  in  order  to  get  a  fair   Mai  for   tt 
system    of   government    beneficent    and    generally   acceptable    to   the 
people,  I  readily  believe ;   nor  should  I  in  any  way  blame  them  fo^  w* 
doinff" 

Still  warning  England  that,  unless  Land  Reform  be  carried  oxtt,. 
the  question  of  political  disruption  will  come  up  with  great  force,  ht- 
declares : — 

*'Let   it    not,  howfvcr,  be  supposed  that  I  should  regard  eithkk    ax  abso^ 

LUTE    OR    A    QUALIFIED    SEPARATION     OF    THE    TWO    COrKTRlES  OTHEKWISE  THAN    AS  M. 
niSUONOUR    TO    ONE,    AND    A    SEBIOUi^    MISFORTCNE     TO    BOTH.     .     .     ,     .     The    mcj^ 

geographical  position  of  the  two  countries  makes  them  {nr  more  fit  to  exist  lis. 
one  cation  tliaa  as  two.  Not  only  are  tliey  more  powerful  for  defence  agair»st 
a  foreign  enemy  combined  than  separate,  but,  if  separate ^  they  would  be  iM. 
standing  menace  to  one  anotlier,  .Parted  at  the  present  time  and  witb  their- 
present  feelings,  the  two  islands  would  be,  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  tboee^ 
which  would  have  the  most  hostile  disposition  towards  one  anotlier," 

England  and  Ireland   would  thus  have   to  be  continually  ready  Ibr- 
war  against  each  other.     But — continues  Mr,  Mill — 

"  An  Irishman    must    have    a    very    lofty    idea    of   the  reaources  of  bij*^ 

country,  who  thinks  that  this  load  upon  the  Irish  taxpayer  Vould  be  easily 
borne.  A  war  tax  assessed  upon  the  soil,  for  want  of  oilier  taxable  materiiil^ 
would  be  no  small  set-off  against  what  the  peasant  would  gain  even  by  ther 
entire  cessation  of  rent.  The  burden  of  the  necessity  of  being  always  prepared? 
for  war,  was  no  unimportant  motive,  which  made  the  Northern  Suites  of  America 
prefer  a  war  at  once,  to  allowing  the  South  to  recede  from  the  Union.  Yet  the 
necessity  would  not  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  them  as  it  would  on  Ireland^ 
because  they  were  both  die  most  powerful  half  of  tlie  American  Union,  and  thr 

richest Ireland  would  have   to  create  botli  ii  fleet  and  an  army,  and  nftey 

all  tliat  could  be  done^  so  oppressive  would  be  her  sense  of  inseciu"ity,  that  shr 
woidd  probably  be  driven  to  compromise  her  newly-acquired  independence,  ftnd 
seek  the  protection  of  alHances  with  ContinenL-d  Powers,  Frt*m  that  moment  she 
would^  in  addition  to  her  own  warsi,  be  dragged  into  participation  in  thnrs^ 
Were  she  to  choose  the  smaller  evil,  and  remain  free  from  any  permanent  eft* 
tanglement,  all  enemies  of  Great  Britain  would  not  tJie  h.»ss  confidently  look 
forward  to  an  Irish  alliance,  and  to  being  allowed  to  use  Ireland  as  a  basis  of 
attack  against  Great  Britain.  Ireland  would  probably  become,  like  Belgium,  for- 
merly, one  of  the  battle-fields  of  European  war,  while  she  would  be  in  not 
unreasonable  fear  lest  England  should  anticipate  the  danger  by  herself  occupying. 
Ireland  with  a  military  force  at  any  commencement  of  hostilities/* 

Again  : — 

"  In  all  this  I  am  assuming  that  Ireland  would  succeed  in  establtshing  »> 
regrilar  and  orderly  Government :  but  suppose  that  bIh^  failed  !  Suppose  thait 
she  had  to  pass  through  an  interval  of  partial  anarchy  firs^t  ?  What  if  there  wete 
a  civil  war  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Irish,  or  between  Ulster  maA 
the  other  provinces  ?  Is  it  in  human  nature  tliat  the  3ymj>athies  of  Englnnd 
shotdd  not  bo  principally  with  the  English  Protestant  colony,  and  would  not  she^ 
either  help  that  side,  or  be  constantly  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  helping  it  ?* 

For  OEKERATIONS  IT    IS   TO   BE  FEARED  THAT   THE  TWO  NATIONS  WOULD  BE   EITHER  Ar 

WAR,  OH  IK  A  CHROKic  STATE  OF  PEECARiocTS  ANB  ARMED  PEACE,  each  constantly  Watch- 
ing a  probable  enemy  so  near  at  hand  that  in  an  instant  they  might  be  at  each 
other's  throat.   By  this  state  of  their  relations  it  is  almost  superfiuous  to  say  that  the. 
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poorer  of  tli<?  two  coimtriea  would  puffer  muclj.  To  Knglnnd  it  would  b^  M 
iuconvcnience ;  lf>  Ircluud  a  public  calauiity,  uot  orilj  in  the  wuy  of  direct 
burrljeii,  but  bj  tin-  jiriral)  zliig  effect  of  a  general  feelingr  of  insecurity  upon  in- 
dustriiil  energy  and  cnUrprise,  ...  I  see  notliing  that  Irehind  could  gain  hy 
separation  ivliicli  might  not  be  obtained  by  union^  except  the  satisfaction,  whidi 
she  is  tliouglit  to  prize,  of  being  governed  solely  by  Irislimcn — lliat  is,  almost 
always  by  raen  with  a  strong  party  animosity  against  some  part  of  her  popula- 
tion :  unless  iuilecd  the  fitronger  party   began  its  career  of  freedom  by  drivixg 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THK  WEAKEit  PAIITY  BEYOND  THE    SEAS For  these  reaSOUS  it  IS* 

my  conviction  that  the  separation  of  Irelmid  from  Great  Britain  wc»uld  be  mo^ 
undesirable  for  botli,  and  that  the  attempt  to  ho'd  them  together  by  any  form  a  I 
federal  union  would  be  unsatisfactory  while  it  lasted,  and  would  e:id  either  ia 
re-conquesl  or  in  complete  separation.'* 

In  this  remarkable  little  bookj  John  Stuart  Mill  also  insisia  on  the 
ioapplicability  of  the  case  of  Austria- Hungary  to  Ireland,  and  on  tjic 
probability  of  sonic  foreign  Power,  hostile  to  England,  taking  poji9C**ion 
of  Irclandj  if  she  were  separated  from  England.  And  then  be  exprcises 
liis  conviction,  mentioned  attbe  head  of  thi«  article,  that  an  Irelandjntt 
oflT  from  England  would  in  all  Continental  complications  "  be  on  tlir 
same  side  as  the  Pope — that  is,  on  the  side  opposed  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion  and  progress,  and  to  the  freedom  of  all  except  Catholic  populattono 
held  in  subjection  by  non-Catholic  rulers/' 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  how  Liberal  Italians  of  the  present  day  judge, 
after  this,  in  the  matter  of  ^*  Irish  ideas  ^? 

There  may  liave  been  some  Italians  here  and  therc^  in  former  times, 
^ho  fancied  they  saw  a  parallel  between  their  own  nationality,  when  it 
lay  dismembered  under  foreign  rule,  and  the  aspirations  towards  • 
separate  nationality  in  Ireland,  But  the  best  minds  in  the  Italian 
movement  never  fell  into  this  egregious  mistake,  which  was  only  shared 
formerly  by  a  few  from  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Neither  Cavour,  nor  l^Iazzini,  nor  Go  ribald  i,  ever  identified  their  own 
cause  with  that  of  Ireland,  There  are  writings  of  Mazzini,  in  his 
Unit  a  Itaiiana,  in  Tfhich  that  foremost  apostle  of  the  cause  of  nationa- 
lities all  over  the  world  distinctly  declares  against  the  Irish  claitn. 
This  is  noteworthy,  indeed ;  for  Mazzini,  in  some  instances,  not  only 
went  to  the  verge,  but  far  beyond  the  verge,  of  political  possibilities  in 
questions  of  race  and  nationality.  Mazziui,  how^ever,  well  knew  that 
it  was  England  which  represented  the  cause  of  Progress.  In  his  con- 
ceptions, Irisli  secession  had  no  place. 

The  Italians  do  not  allow  a  separate  Parliament  at  Palermo,  though 
Sicily  is  far  more  distinct  in  race-characteristics,  and  even  in  the 
speech  of  her  people,  from  the  Italians  of  the  mainland,  than  Ireland  ia 
from  England.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  centrifugal  strain  in 
many  Sicilians,  although  the  rising  of  18(50,  which  led  to  Italian  unity, 
began  in  their  island  home.  Home  Rule  for  Sicily  has  not  boen  an 
unfrcqucnt  cry.  No  patriotic  Italian  will»  however,  listen  to  it.  One 
question  is,  the  management  of  purely  local  affairs  by  the  variDtti^ 
counties,  or   provinces,  of  a   country.     Another   and    a  very    serious 
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question  is,  the  setting  up  of  a  separate    Parliament   at  the  side,  or 
against^  the  central  Legislature, 

When  a  Liberal  Italian  hears  what  the  bearing  of  the  Irish  mob  was 
in  London,  at  the  time  of  Garibaldi's  presence  in  England  ;  when  he  is 
told  that  Ultra  montane  Home  Knlers  wish  to  see  the  ^'  Sovereign  Pontiff"' 
re-installed  as  a  temporal  prince  in  tlic  capital  of  Italy,  as  a  monarch 
of  the  Roman  States  of  the  Church ;  when  the  news  comes,  iu 
additiuo,  that  these  Home  Rulers,  in  an  address  to  Leo  XIII.,  designate 
themselves  as  "  childi'cn'*  of  the  Pope,— it  w^ould  require  an  cnormons 
deal  of  i\mt  naivdt  which  Italians  are  not  very  much  addicted  to,  for  thcni 
to  believe  in  the  Liberalism  of  *'  Irish  ideas/^  and  in  the  desirability  of 
organizing  them  into  a  political  power. 

At  the  banquet  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  at  Cork^  Father  Greene,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Parnell  himselfj  exclaimed  : — 

"  What  we  do  for  England  we  only  do  under  compulsion.  I  here 
declare  openly  that,  as  the  Pope  at  Rome  denied  the  right  of  Victor 
lilmnianuel  to  rob  him  of  his  dominions,  and  was  ready  to  throw  him 
out  by  armed  force  (great  cheering),  so  we  Irishmen  have  the  same  right 
to  kick  out  Jobn  Bull  from  Ireland,  even  as  the  Pope  at  Rjuie  had  the 
right  to  kick  out  Victor  Emmanuel  (cheers).  And  if  the  successor  of 
St,  Peter  made  a  declaration  in  that  sense,  I  say  that  the  Irish  people 
have  the  right  to  do  here  the  samc.^' 

Was  there  a  single  voice  raised  against  these  sentiments  at  Cork? 
Xo ;  nothing  but  great  cheers  ! 

Here,  then,  on  an  oceasion  when  the  chief  Irish  leader,  a  man  of 
Protestant  origin,  was  triumphantly  feted,  the  case  of  Ireland  was 
formally  identified  with  the  case  of  the  temporal  rule  of  the  Pope,  with 
the  case  of  the  bittcrc^jt  enemies  of  Italian  unity  and  freedom.  To  give 
an  additional  stiog  to  Father  Greene's  remarks,  this  priestly  worth jr 
plainly  said  that  the  Irish  [»eoplc — that  is,  those  of  his  own  ilk — only 
wait  for  the  signal  of  rebelliou  against  England  from  the  arch-priest, 
who  is  the  arch- foe  of  the  constitution  of  Italy  as  a  free  and  self- 
governing  nation.  If  the  signal  were  given,  the  people  would  rise.  So 
the  Pope  is  virtually  acknowledged  as  tlie  political  Sovereign  in  Ireland. 

By  the  light  of  these  revelations  we  clearly  understand  why  it  is  that 
the  new  Land  League  organ  shonkl  have  come  out  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop's  patrooizing  letter  at  its  head,  and  Mr,  Parnell** 
below  it.  It  is  the  natural  order  and  sequence  in  the  polities  of  the 
so-called  "  Irish  Party/' 

Speeches  like  those  of  Father  Greene  cannot  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression abroad.  W^ho  will  expect  Italians^  after  such  manifestations, 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  Irish  *^  nationality"  ?  Too  well  do  Italians 
know  on  which  side  Irish  volunteers  fought,  wdien  attempts  were 
formerly  made  to  overthrow  the  Papal  yoke.  Often  enough  have  I  had 
occasion  to  hear  Italians  expressing  themselves  on  this  subject.  '^  We 
know  our  friends,  and  we  know  our  foes" — one  of  them   said  (almost 
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a  the  words  of  a  poetess  whom  I  shall  have  afterwards  to  quote)  w'ukl 
A  atgnificaiit  gesture^  which  made  further  discussion  quite  uaaecemif*  I 

In  Italy,  in   France,  lately  even  in    some   of  the    liomaii  Citbolid 
^utriets  of  GermanVj  dignitaries  of  the  Church  have  t^en  the  ocd 
arrant   miracle   impostures  under   tbeir  protection.      The  Lonrde*  ufl 
Jlkrpiiigen    scandals    are    fresh    in  the   recollection    of  most    readeu 
!Naw,  the  same  frauds  having  been  practised  in  Ireland  at  Knock  aad  cbn 
Inhere,  the  Nationalist  papers  of  that  country  were  intellectually  simk  M 
\om  that,  week  after  week,  they  gave  one  or  two  columns,  headed  bf  brg^l 
tyft^  about  the  "  The  Apparitions  and  Miracles  at  Knock/'  the  "  hM^\ 
JIffaritions/''  the  '^  Teatimony  of  the  Eye- Witnesses/^  *^  More  Miraealooi 
Ouses/'  "  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Cavanagh^-   (who  has  taken  these  iin* 
postures  under  his  special  protection),  and  so  forth.      In  presence  of 
siH^h    mental  sclf-abasement>  foreigners  sufficiently  knew,    if  they  bid 
wkoit  known  it  before,  what  to  think  of  the  necessary  outcome  of  tlui 
jo-called  Nationalism. 

Out  of  a  mass  of  articles  before  me,  I  only  select  a  few  passages  from 
cue  of  the  chief  Nationalist  papers,  the  Flag  of  Ireland,  of  Julj  bat 
Tliefe  we  read  : — 

"  Presuming  the  maintenance  of  the  connection  between  your  journal  tod 
Kjioek)  the  writt;r  !iiidrei5ses  himself  to  the  task  with  a  joyful  alacrity.  F«ii 
ckiagB,  indeed,  can  bo  aiore  productive  of  satisiaction  thiin  the  willing   dbchirge 

<if  iielf-iinpos42d  duty Strange  and  wonderful  things  continueto  bertlakd 

^ttTtJi^e  iAatue  of  our  Lady  that  stands  within  the  railed  enclosure  at  the  southern 
jgdble-  During 4 he  month  of  May,  many  persons  averred  that  they  saw  tins  statua 
*  ignwr  life-like ;  the  hands  to  open,  to  beckon,  and  to  bless;  the  eyes  to  mi* 
fhipMtselvea  to  Heaven ;  the  lipa  to  part  and  smile ;  the  head  to  bow  :  in  a  vorl, 
-eweiy  feature  of  anHuution  to  be  present  in  the  cold,  hard  stone.  Brilliant  lights, 
too,  were  seen  to  play  around,  and  stara  of  wondrous  lustre  and  beauty  wew 
:«aem  by  many.  .  ,  .  -  Exactly  similar  accounts  continue  to  be  given  by  the  all- 
«u^^  watchers  of  kte  weeks.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July  and  on  the  moro- 
in^  of  the  2i3d  (Feast  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary),  two 
|it%riiiLB  have  solemuly  declared  that  they  saw  our  Lady's  stiitue  present  all  tb« 
^appearances  of  life ;  and  one  of  these  favoured  parties  (a  woman)  remained  oa 
her  knees  in  front  of  the  gable  and  statue  from  ten  P.M.  on  Friday  to  seven  aX. 
4m.  Saturday;  and  during  all  this  time  she  averred  that  the  miraculous  maniies(»- 
tidos  continued.  Other  persons,  too,  were  i>resent,  and  saw  lights  of  grtii 
brilliancy,  and  one  of  them  saw  the  right  hand  of  the  statue  to  move,  und  u  |H 
iPCP^  to  bless.''  V 

^Tlieii  follow   a  number  of  the  usual   letters  to  Archdeacon  Cavanagb^  ^_ 
who  gives  his  clerical  stamp  to  the  wretched  farce. 

Files  of  Nationalistpapera  have  been  communicated  to  me,  contain-l 
ing  for  many  months,  week  after  week,  a  column  or  more  of  this  kiui ' 

•of  intellectual  food  for  the  Irish  people.  Need  I  mention  what  Italian, 
Preach,  or  German  men  of  sense  think  about  this  '^  connection  ^'  be- 
tween the  Nationalist  organs  and  the  miracles  at  Knock,  Knock  more, 
and  similar  places  of  fraudulent  renown  ? 

No  Continental  Liberal,  and  no  American  either — ^be  he  Protestant, 

'4ir  averse  to  all  dogmas,  a.i\d  ou\^  ^\NeT\  \o  ^^^c^xjX^ha^^  VAfc^i,^ — deuies  ihc 
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'^eat  danger  arising  from  such  medijBvalidt  doctrines  and  practices  to 
the  cause  of  civic  freedom  and  mental  advancement.  To  the  American 
Republic,  the  Roman  Church  has  already  become  a  positive  peril.  All 
the  best  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  there  are  agreed  on  this  point. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  by  one  of  them  that  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
or  so,  the  acknowledged  property  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  from  9,000,OCX>  dollars  to  about  70,000,000.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  by  what  immigration  this  vast  increase  has  been 
rendered  possible ;  nor  need  it  be  said  wiiat  section  of  immigrants  it  is 
against  whom  the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States — as  distia- 
guished  from  those  who  vainly  assume  the  "  Democratic  '^  name — has 
chiefly  to  contend-  Even  the  latest  Presidential  election  once  more 
showed  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
vote. 

The  Liberal  German^  Austrian,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  Press  is 
mt  one  on  the  point  of  the  dangeronsness  of  Ultramontane  tendencies 
in  Ireland*  In  a  scries  of  articles,  a  writer  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presses 
in  reply  to  those  of  an  Irish  Home  Rule  Member  of  Parliament^  said  :— 

'*  £3  it  in  the  interest  of  progress,  of  euUghtenraent,  of  the  people's  welfare, 
that  tha  doors  should  be  opened  wide  to  this  Ultramontanist  agitation  by  special 
State  institutions?  Is  it  conducible  to  intellectual  liberty,  which  must  be  the 
aim  of  evrery  truly  Liberal  party,  to  have  Science  ^xjisoned  at  its  fountain-head  by 
the  Vaticanist  intliience  in  that  *  Catholic  University/  which  is  being  clamoured 
Tor?  Shall  England  use  for  such  purposes  her  State  exchequer,  to  which  her 
own  popular  classes  have  contributed  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow^  so  that  the 
«iatural  enemies  of  all  true  science,  who  are  at  the  same  time  Enghmd's  sworn 
foefl,  may  all  the  better  work  out  their  own  purposes  ?  Do  we  not,  in  tlie  Hom^ 
Rule  and  Land  League  Press,  find  incessant  attacks  against  Italian  Liberals, 
agaiost  the  French  Republic,  against  the  German  efforts  for  the  propagation  of 
real  culture,  against  the  Belgian  antagonists  of  Yaticanism?  *  ♦  .  .  Can  we 
doubt  what  priestly  I'ruits  national  indejiendence  would  bear  in  Indand?  Ay, 
well  may  the  question  be  raised  here ;  How  is  it  that  not  a  single  leader  of  the 
*  Irish  prirty  ^  has  dared  to  say  a  word  against  the  revolting  imposture  of  the 
•Apparitions  of  the  Virgin  Mary/  by  which  the  people's  mind  is  hopelessly 
obfiiscated,  and  of  which  the  Home  Kule  and  Land  League  Press  la  ao  fuirr* 

It  is  a  favourite  practice  of  Irish  would-be  Secessiotiiats  to  promote 
their  objects  under  the  title  of  *'  Liberalism/'  whilst  fiin^iug  the  most 
iDcredible  iusuits  into  the  face  of  true  Liberals,  and  pursuing  them- 
selves obscurantist  tendencies.  It  has  also  been  a  favourite  practice 
with  some  of  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Land  League  movement^ 
to  speak  of  it  in  language  so  cleverly  constriicted  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  agrarian  reform  was  the  whole  scope  and  aim  of  its  originators. 
Foreign  opinion j  so  far  as  its  most  influential  organs  in  Germany  and 
Austria  are  concerned,  has  never  allowed  itself  to  be  deceived  by  this 
patent  misrepresentation- 

GermanSj  as  a  rule,  are  rather  close  investigators,  and  averse  to  one- 
sided views.  Moreover,  with  some  of  them,  the  recollection  of  the 
bcariDg  of  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  during  the  Schleawig- 
Holstein  war  and  the  French  war  of  1870-71,  ha^  M^ftsiNWiS^x^vi^^V'ei 
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itopresgion,  which  however  is  gradually  dying  away.  All  this  does  not, 
at  any  rate,  make  Germans  inclined  to  rush  hastily  to  conclusioDS  <m 
the  Irish  Question.  Being  students  of  history,  they  are  little  accus- 
tomed to  mince  matters  in  regard  to  hygone  times,  when  speaking  of 
the  deeds  done  in  the  struggles  between  Irishmen  and  the  English 
Crown  and  aristocracy.  Having  in  their  own  country  a  freehold 
peasantry,  they  fully  understand  and  approve  of  the  similar  aspira- 
tions among  the  people  of  Ireland  and  of  the  whole  United  Kin^* 
dom.  At  the  same  time  they  object  to  walking  into  a  trap  set  by 
Romanist  priests  and  their  allies. 

•^^It  is  not  since  yesterday^' — saya  the  German  writer  in  the  advanced 
Liberal  journal  above  quoted,  in  his  reply  to  an  Iri&h  Land  Leaguer 
and  Home  Ruler — 

"It  is  Tiot  since  yesterday  that  we  have  proved  the  .sympathy  due  to  the  legitl- 
mate  grievances  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  and  we  personally  remember  very  well 
the  days  of  O'ConnelL  We^  therefore,  know  also  that  even  then  the  truly 
Liberal  parties  in  Germany » though  w  jahing  to  see  oppressive  institutions  in  sociui 
and  other  matters  abolished  in  Ireland,  always  felt  deeply  disgusted  with  the 
black  priestly  fatality  {dem  schwai-ztn  Pfaffenrerhiintjuiss)  which  hung  ever 
lowering  over  the  movement.  The  last  years  of  O'Conn ell's  activity  were  con- 
temi>oraneous  with  that  terrible  crisis  in  Switzerland  which  culminated  in  the 
Ultramontiine  Sonderbund,  From  the  central  cantons,  which  were  convulsed  by 
the  Papist  sigitaiion,  the  claim  went  torth  to  be  a  *  State  within  the  Slate;*  and 
for  that  object  *i  parly  which  was  in  close  connection  with  the  Roman  lliPTartjliy 
organized  itself  into  a  separate  League,  Fortunatt^ly,  the  Liberal  cantons  stic- 
ceeded  in  getting  the  upper  hand  of  this  rebellion  against  the  political  cohesion 
of  Switzerland ;  and  from  that  moment  dates  the  new  and  freer  Constitution  of 
Switzerland.  The  Liberal  Swiss  people  then  began  that  struggle  in  the  intercut 
of  culture  {Kulturkampf)  against  a  priesthood  idimical  to  all  enlightenment,  which 
since  then  lias  found  its  continuation  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  the  French  Re- 
public, in  Belgiiim^  and  which  we  can  but  hope  will  one  day  also  be  promoted  i» 
Ireland^  where  mental  culture  is  one  of  the  first  requisites.  In  England  the  pro* 
gressive  movement  in  that  direction  is  yearly  increasing.  In  Ireland  it  ia  as  yel 
wholly  wanting.     In  saying  this,  our  sympathies  are  sufliciently  indicated*" 

Again  : — 

"  We  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  the  most  extensive  change  in  the  land  laws 
I  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  England,  Wales^  and  Scotland*  ,  ...  It  is  not  bo  mudi 
'England  which  exercises  tyranny  over  Ireland  in  regard  to  the  feudal  condition  of 
landed  prop<'rty  ;  it  is  rather  the  aristocratic  class  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom 
which  everywhere  keeps  down  the  real  tillers  of  the  soil.  Englishmeo,  Welsh- 
men, Scots,  and  Irishmen  have,  therefore,  a  common  interest  in  the  cause.  The 
number  of  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland  is  even  smaller  than  in  Ireland  ;  hnrah 
evictions  have  also  occurred  on  Scotch  ground.  EngUsh  labourers  and  farmers^ 
of  late,  emigrate  in  large  numbers ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  English  agriculturai 
people  are  entirely  disinherited  from  possession  of  the  soil.  The  Keformer*ft 
hand  is  consequently  to  be  applied  everywhere.  But  if  this  agrarian  movement 
in  Ireland  is  only  to  serve  as  a  mask  and  cover  of  an  Ultramontane,  Nnttouali^t, 
and  Secessionist  move,  which  turns  its  hoetile  weapon  against  the  wl'   '  ioa 

of  England,  we  do  not  see  in  this  any  *  Liberalism/ as  little  as  we  see  anv  n\ 

in  the  clerical,  nationalist,  and  feudal  Czech  movement  which  aims  at  a  ^'y^judui^und 
and  a  separate  Parliament,  or  Secession,  even  as  the  leaders  in  Ireland  do.' ^ 

The  Irish  Home  Rule  Member  who  bad  addressed  bimftelf  to  tbe  Ne 
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Wf)reie  Presse  was  pleased  to  desigaate  the  Freeman's  Journal  as  a  ^Hruly 
■Liberal  papcr/^  To  this  the  German  writer  replied  that  in  the  Freeman, 
Itoo^  the  most  repukive  insinuations  in  favour  of  Vaticanism  were  con- 
■itantly  occurring.  As  a  specimen  he  gave  an  article  which  appeared 
■Dn  the  death  of  Ricasoli,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  moderate 
■itatesmen  of  Italy,  when  the  Dublin  Home  Rule  journal  said  (I  quote 
■by  re-translating) ; — 

B  *' The  gang  of  intriguers  and  free-limces  who  created  a  luuikrupfc  Italy  froni 
■in«crujm!ou3  confiscations^  is  rsipidly  thinning.  ....  After  the  other  ttS30ci;ite» 
nf  Ricasoli  had  been  drawn  before  the  judgment- seat  of  God,  he  himself  fell 
Bown  Jeadt  by  an  apoplectic  tit,  in  the  mid.st  of  the  town  whose  rightful  king  i» 
K  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  whilst  thc^  puppat  of  the  Revolution  bears  a  crown 
Bfeighing  on  iiis  brow  in  the  Qnirinul/* 

■  "  This,  then'^— the  reply  in  the  Neue  Freie  Fresse  was — "  is  the  style 
pf  a  paper  declared  to  be  ^  truly  Liberal'  by  an  Irish  Member  of 
■Parliament  I  From  this^  his  own  Liberalism  may  be  easily  appreciated 
Bby  the  readers/' 

w  In  the  same  way,  the  Dublin  Nation,  another  Home  Rule  journal, 
nad  been  praised  during  the  controversy  just  described.  The  German 
Teply  again  was,  that  Mr.  Windthorst,  the  well-known  leader  of  the 
Ultramontanist  and  Welfic  party  in  the  German  Rcicbstagj  and  other 
chiefs  of  an  anti-national  Romanist  clericalism,  had  been  extolled  by 
the  "hiherBi"  Nation  ^B  truly  freedom*lovirig  men,  and  that,  in  speaking 
of  the  legal  measures  taken  in  France  against  Congregations  and  convents 
which  refused  applying  for  the  necessary  permission,  the  Nation  had 
uttered  the  cool  remark ;  "  The  infamous  work  is  continued  iu 
France," 

Now,  this  ^*  Liberalism''  of  the  Nation  is  not  Liberalism  as  understood 
abroad. 

The  German  writer,  in  his  reply,  further  mentioned  the  many 
ridiculous  details  continnally  paraded  in  the  Irish  Nationalist  Press 
as  to  the  miraculous  cnres  cttccted  all  over  the  world,  even  in  India, 
by  means  of  pieces  of  '*  holy  cement"  from  the  chnrch  at  Knock, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  swallowed  by  the  belie  vets.  All  the  crutches, 
wooden  legs,  760  walking-sticks,  and  so  forth,  which  are  alleged  to 
have  been  left  at  Knock  by  those  wlio  had  been  cured,  were  faithfully 
enumerated  in  the  '*  Liberar*  Home  Rule  Press.  Proposals  were  also 
made  by  it  to  erect  *'  all  over  Christendom  ^'  (Protestants  being  held 
to  be  outside  its  pale)  altars  and  statues  in  honour  and  remembrance 
of  the  wonderful  doings  of  the  statue  of  Mary,  the  Queen  of  the  Earth 
and  the  Heavens,  so  that  her  glory  should  be  spread  throughout  the 
lands [ 

'^  Irish  agitators"— the  German  journal  said — ^'  sometimes  speak  of 
their  people  as  the  '  white  slaves  of  England/  But  Is  it  not  possible 
also  to  be  a  slave  of  the  most  absurd  mediaeval  stupidities  ?  And  what 
would  be  the  result  of  an  independence  created  oa  mucU  ^  \iTaa\&',  Mjm^?! 
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tillers  of  the  Irish  soil,  no  doubt,  suffer  deeply,  indeed.  Yet,  in  tike 
face  of  thia  suflTeriiig,  priests  and  laymen  send  over  j£8,651  to  the 
Pope,  whom  they  describe  as  the  '  poor  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,'  irbt 
'  mnst  live  from  the  alms  of  the  believers,  which  come  to  him  u 
through  a  miracle/"  (The  real  fact  ia,  that  the  Italian  Government 
have  assigned  to  the  Pope  a  very  large  annual  sum,  if  he  only  will 
accept  it.  But  he  prefers  fighting  Italian  Unity  and  European  Progm 
by  means  of  the  contributions  of  poor,  benighted  Irishmen.) 

''  Where  is  the  Irish  leader,^^  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  asked,  "where 
is  the  Irish  paper  among  the  party  of  agitation,  which,  opposes  bj  a 
single  word  this  illiberal  conduct  ?'' 

The  controversialist  in  the  interest  of  the  Land  League  and  Home 
Rule  party  having  referred  to  Mn  Brad  laugh,  and  the  cause  involved 
in  the  question  of  his  admission  to  Parliament,  in  words  suggesting 
Irish  sympathy,  the  Viennese  journal  effectively  retorted  by  quotiDg 
Mr*  Bradlaiigh's  own  words.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  Irishmen  had  voted  agaiost  him,  and  that  nearly  efeiy 
Irish  paper  attacks  him.  A  long  quotation  was  added  from  the 
National  Reformer,  in  which  the  Member  for  Northampton  take* 
certain  Home  Itulcrs  to  task  for  show  ing  the  most  violent  hostility  to 
everything  English,  and  working  for  an  entire  disruption,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  '' advcDturers  without  a  spark  of  political  honesty '*  to 
preach  the  ''  killing  of  500,000  of  the  accursed  Saxons  ;  thus  making  i 
declaration  of  war  against  the  English  race  as  such,  and  violating 
every  rale  of  humanity/' 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  battling  against  the  reactionary  Taaffc 
Ministry,  might  have  added  another  quotation  from  the  "  Liberar' 
Freeman,  which  had  shortly  before  described  the  former  Queen's  UaiTcr- 
sity  at  Dublin  as  a  "  Godless  fabric,"  and  in  the  same  number  written 
about  *^  the  most  cheery  chapter  in  Irish  history,  the  brilliant  fortunes 
of  the  Irish  race  in  foreign  lands/' 

What  are^,  in  the  opinion  of  the   Freeman,  some  of   the  contents  of 
this  cheery  chapter  ?      "  The  Taaflcs — Viscounts    Taaffe    and  Earls  of 
Carlingford — were    of  the  oldest    Irish  noblesse,   and  being  both  good 
Catholics  and  good  Irishmen^  they  did  manful  service  to  the  House  of  1 
Stuart  in  the  Jacobite  wars/'  ■ 

Such  is  tlic  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  "  Liberal'^  Home  Eule  papcn 
in  matters  of  English  history.  A 

However,  evcti    irrespective  of  all   that  has  been   said    above,  it  ii  ■ 
plain  enough  to  foreign  observers,  that  ''the  state  of  Ireland  is  not,  aiwl 
ought  not  to  be,  a  matter  of  party  ^'  for  Englishmen — to  use  Mr.  (ilftd-  A 
stooe^s  recent  words  at  Leeds.      Were   Ireland  situated  some  thousands" 
of  miles   away    from   the  English  shoresj  the  question  would  assume  a 
diflerent  aspect.    But  Ireland  is  so  closely  enfolded  almost  in  the  cmbrare 
of  Scotland  and  England  that  to  allow*  her  to  establish  a  State  orgaaizft- 
tion  of  her  own,  would  \ie  a  meaiiE  oi  Vt^^et^vc^^  xXi^  xao%\.?4V\»l  xjoUtical  j 
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interest  of  Great  Britain  herself — at  least,  during  a  short  troublous  epoch, 
which  would  fatall?  end  in  recouquest. 

Irishmen  have,  like  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Welshmen,  nobly 
borne  their  part  in  maintaining  and  helping  to  administer  the  British 
Empire,  I  think  it  wouid  he  a  great  pity  if  these  qualities  were  with- 
drawn or  led  astray  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment  which  would  needs 
be  a  brief  one,  and  to  all  appearance  end  in  confusion  and  bloodshed. 
It  is  often  said  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  Home  Kule,  that  if  the  con- 
cession desired  by  them  were  made^  a  peaceful  feeling  would  be  restored. 
Home  Rule  would  not  injure  the  State  structure  at  large.  I  look  upon 
this  view  as  a  self-deception  on  the  part  of  a  few  well-meaning  men,  and 
as  a  deception  meant  for  others  by  less  well-meaning  onei. 

The  logic  of  events,  and  the  passion  of  ambitions  agitators,  would 
soon  convert  a  Parliament  on  College  Green  into  an  engine  of  war. 
Prohibitory  tariffs  are  announced  even  now.  Grant  a  separate  Legisla- 
ture, andj  under  favouring  complications,  alliances  would  be  sought  for  in 
order  to  strike  a  mortal  blow,  ]Mcan while.  Irishmen  would  be  told  that 
to  take  military  service  in  the  ai-niy  of  the  accursed  Saxon  was  treason. 
Coming  from  a  Legislature,  such  ntteranees  would  produce  a  very 
different  effect  from  what  the  furious  outcries  of  individuals  at  present 
do.  Here, if  ever,  the  ^' prifjcipiis  obsia  ^*  must  be  the  guiding  maxim  of  the 
more  far-seeing  statesman.  Remove  a  barrier  which  keeps  out  a  threat- 
ening inundation,  and  you  cannot  wonder  if  the  waves  tumultuously 
rush  in<    You  can  only  wonder,  when  too  late,  at  your  own  infatuation. 

Latterly  it  has  become  the  fashion,  I  learn,  with  some  of  the  more 
moderate,  or  more  clever  Home  Rule  agitators,  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  rights  of  Hungary,  as  acknowledged  in  her  present  consti- 
tution, and  their  own  claims  to  separate  government,  which  would  leave 
Ireland  only  connected  with  England  and  Scotland  by  the  ^^  Uok  of  the 
Crown/'  Tliis  is  an  argument  on  which  some  Irish  Members  are  said 
to  pride  themselves  very  much  ;  and  both  publicly  and  privately  they 
endeavour  to  make  plausible  use  of  it.  Yet,  no  greater  fallacy  could 
be  brought  forward  than  is  contained  in  such  a  comparison  between 
cases  utterly  dissimilar. 

First  of  all,  it  ought  to  be  remembered — and  this  is  a  fact  which 
Home  Rulers  cither  seem  not  to  know,  or  most  readily  to  slur  ovcr^ — 
that  Hungary  has  always  been  separated  from  Germany,  and  from 
Austria  proper,  by  a  constitution  of  her  own,  Down  to  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  England  was  under  the  same  dynasty  as  Hanover  ; 
but  who  ever  dreamt  of  raying  that  Hanover  formed  an  integral  part  of 
England,  or  England  of  Hanover  ?  England  hatl  her  separate  political 
existence.  So  had  Hanover*  When  the  law  of  dynastic  succession 
clashed  with  the  possibility  of  further  connection,  they  each  went  their 
separate  ways,  and  the  ^^  Jink  of  the  Crown  "  entirely  ceased.  Of  a 
similar  kind,  historically  and  constitutionally  speaking,  has  been,  and  is, 
the  connection  between  Hungary  and  the  House  of  Hab^ibur^, 
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But  does  this  at  all  apply  to  Ireland  ? 

Huugary  has  been  outside  the  older  German  Kingdom  or  Empire, 
which  lasted  from  the  year  81-3  to  the  year  1806,  Hungary  has  btti 
equally  outside  the  subsequent  German  Bund  or  Confederacy,  which  k&ted 
from  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I,  to  1866.  In  older  times  under  kingi 
of  her  own,  Hungary,  after  the  enthronization  of  the  House  of  Austrii, 
still  retained  her  existence  as  a  distinct  realm.  At  the  Diett  of  tte 
*'  Holy  Roman  Kmpirc  of  the  German  Nation,"  Hungary  ncTer  wu 
represented*  Nor  had  she  any  delegates  at  the  Bundes-Tag^  or 
Federal  Diet,  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Main.  She  was  a  stranger  entirely  to 
German  eoucerns.  She  always  had  a  national  representation  of  her  own. 
Her  Parliamentary  affairs  were  not  mixed  up  with  those  of  Germauf 
at  large,  nor  with  those  of  Austria  proper  on  this  side  of  the  rifer 
^larch. 

Does  this  apply  to  the  historical  relations  between  Ireland  and  Enj* 
land? 

Only  for  the  few  &lvort  years  which  followed  immediately  upon  tbc 
overthrow  of  the  Hungarian  rising  in  1818-49,  did  the  Hatebiirg 
dynasty  endeavour  to  obliterate  the  well-marked  political  boanckry 
between  Austria  proper  and  Galicia  on  the  one  hand  and  Huugarr 
on  the  other.  An  attempt  at  Imperial  centralization  was  then  made, 
which,  however,  miserably  failed.  The  defeat  which  the  Imperial  arms 
suft'ered,  in  1859,  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  compelled  the  dynasty  to 
revert  to  the  previous  state  of  things — of  separate  government  and 
separate  parliamentary  representation  for  Hungary  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Cis-Leithania  ou  the  other.  Some  matters  of  common  concern 
only,  in  army  and  financial  affairs,  are,  it  is  true,  left  to  the  decision  of 
delegates  from  the  Empire  and  from  the  Kingdom  ;  the  monarch  himself 
bearing  the  title  of  Emperor  on  this  side  of  the  March  and  Leitha,  and 
of  King  on  the  other. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  of  violent  military  reactioo, 
Hungary  has  always  stood  towards  Germany^  and  the  Austrian  sectioa 
of  Germany,  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  in  which  Ireland  for  a 
long  time  past  has  stood  towards  Eo gland. 

Again,  the  comparison  between  Hungary  and  Ireland  is  a  misleading 
oue,  when  we  apply  the  test  of  nationality  and  speech.  The  predomi- 
nant character  of  Austria  proper  is  German.  The  predominant  character 
of  Hungary  is  Magyar.  In  race  and  language,  tlie  vast  majority  of  the 
Hungarians — %rlicther  Magyars,  Slavs  or  Roumans— stand  entirely 
apart  from  the  Germans  of  Austria,  though  many  Hungarians,  cither 
through  education  or  through  contact  with  the  Germans,  have  a  good 
knowledge,  or  at  least  a  smattering,  of  tlic  Germau  tongue.  The  official 
language  of  Hungary  is  Magyar^ — a  Turanian  tongue;  the  Magyars 
being  by  descent  kindred  to  the  Turks,  The  official  language  of  Austria 
proper  is  German.  But  the  language  of  Ireland,  the  language  of  nearly 
the  totality  of  the  Irb\i  pcop\e,  V^  "^u^Vv^V,    '^V^t^  \^  la.^  ^\^^t<yi<ie^  in 
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'  this  respect,  between  Lotidon  and  Dublin^  bet  wee  q  Belfast  and  Glasgow, 

between  Liverpool  and  Cork. 

A   liimdrcd    thousaud   inbabitants   of  the  less   frequented   parts    of 

Ireland   still    speak    Erse,    tbe   old    Keltic    tongue,    without    knowing 

English*     A  few  hundred  thousand  more  speak  both  Erse  and  English. 

But  with  the  exception  of  this  insigDifieant  fraction,  the  five  millions  of 

Irishmen    speak  English.      That  is  their  mother  tongue.      The   cliarac- 
^^ristics  of  a  separate  nationalitj  in  speech  have  been  loat  to  them, 
^p     What    does  Dr,  Zimmerj  the   German  Keltist^  write  to   Mr.    J.    J. 

MaeSwecnj,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation   of  the 

Irish  Language  ? — 

'*  When  last  summer  I  resolved  upon  going,  for  tlie  furtherance  of  my  studies, 
j  directly  to  the  jiUet*  where  the  language -sources  of  that  periad  (Old  Iris!i 
history)  Jlow  so  richly^  1  intended  using  roy  liolidays  for  getting  at  some  of  the 
literary  treasures  which  lie  Ijuri^d  in  the  libraries  of  the  Koyal  Iri^ih  Academy, 
of  Triiiity  Colleget  and  of  the  Franci.scan  Convent.  Not  for  a  moment  did  I 
doubt  that  I  would  succeed,  at  the  sfime  time,  by  a  ten  weekg^  intercourse,  in 
learning — incidental!}^,  so  to  say — ^how  to  speak  Irish.  I  wab\  however,  most 
disagreeably  disappointed.  To  my  question:  ^  An  iahfimnn  tit  tjaoidhetlg  T  1 
received  everyvvht^rc  the  same  answer:  ^I  don't  understand  you  * — untU,  after 
a  two  days'  search » I  at  last  found  an  Irisliinan  who  understood  his  mother  tongue." 

^"  Dr,  Zimmerj  I  confess — though  otherwise  au  eminent  specialist — shows 
here  a  curious  want  of  rudimentary  knowledge  in  linguistic  ethnography^ 
of  which  few  Germans  who  have  had  a  ^ood  education  even  at  a  Rtal 
Sckuh^Qt  alone  grammar  schools^ — would  be  guilty.  This  is  all  the 
more  astounding,  as  he  has  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  Keltic 
studies^  and  therefore  might  be  supposed  to  have  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  language-statistics  of  Iixilaud  before  entering  upon 
his  Journey.  1  do  not  tliiuk  many  educated  Germans  would  have  com- 
mitted a  similar  blunder.  Stilly  the  testimony  of  I>r*  Zimmer  is  in  so 
far  valuable  as  it  shows  thatj  wherever  special  sympathies  may  yet 
apparently  linger  abroad  with  Ireland  as  a  **  special  nationality,"  such 
sympathy  reposes  in  a  great  measure  on  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
most  patent  facts. 

When  Dr.  Zimmer  spfraks  of  Keltic  as  the  "  mother-tongue"  of  the 
Irish  people,  he  might  nearly  as  well  call  German  the  mother-tongue 
of  the  French  people  of  Burgundy,  or  Wendish  the  mother-tongue  of 
many  good  Bcrlincrs,  or  Hebrew  the  mother- tongue  of  the  Jewish 
citizens  of  various  countricsj  or  Cornish  the  mother-tongue  of  the 
people  of  Penzance. 

There  is  a  differcnccj  almost  amounting  to  a  difference  of  language, 
between  a  number  of  dialects  in  northern  and  southern  France,  in 
northern  and  southern  Germany,  and  in  northern  and  southern  Italy. 
There  is  no  such  difference,  even  of  dialect j  between  the  Irish  and 
English.  At  most,  the  distinction  is  one  of  brogue.  An  Irishman 
may  generally  be  detected,  even  by  foreigners,  through  his  pronunciation. 
But  so   may   most   yorkshtremen,  most   Scotchmen,  and,   in    a   minir 
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degree^  many  people  of  the  West  of  England.  It  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  tbe 
same  in  Prance,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Germany — every where»  The  great 
and  decisive  fact  remains,  that  there  is  unity  in  the  United  Kingdoiiij  u 
regards  speech.  Whatever  remnants  of  another  tongue  still  exist,  are 
in  a  condition  of  gradual  retrogression,  or  of  nearly  dying  out. 

l\'alesj  which  is  now  fully  loyal  to  the  connection  with  the  Uaited 
Kingdom,  still  preserves  its  ancient  tongue ;  nay,  it  continues  hsriD; 
a  living  literature  of  its  own.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  living 
literature  in  the  old  Irish  tongue.  The  Irish  papers  are  written  in 
English  ;  so  are  all  the  books.  Some  of  the  Nationalist  Dublin  journali 
have  made  an  attempt  to  galvanize  the  Irish  language  into  printed  life 
by  giving  a  column  or  two,  every  weekj  in  that  dying-out  tongue  :  but 
for  the  mass  of  their  readers,  those  columns  might  as  well  be  filled 
with  Russian  or  Chinese.  How  many  of  the  103  Irish  members  haic 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  Erse  ?  How  many  can  even  decipher  the  old 
Irish  eharactera  in  which  some  of  those  Nationalist  papers  now  and  thea 
give  a  bit  of  poetry  ? 

From  personal  experience,  I  think  it  is  labour  entirely  thrown  awaf, 
when  the  Irhhinan  gives  us  a  poem,  beginning  thus  : — 

BR6U52113    2l)aojL?l)UJRe   SC21N4>JS- 

(4/11  leaiidTTi4jr].) 

(4T)    -Ddjia     |lO]t|T].) 

"SV^Sx:    a3Uf   CiSitrdtjdc-c. 

inoti  clujiieaiD  Aot\  oopaijo  Y<^*]  t:  reoii]ap,  act:  peat]!)  rlurctiTtc 

Sheisajri  dlroi], 
f\S  ori)dT>  ai)ojir  4k'x  atiJt  6  ct^t'mfi  cpoitj  budjledc  4ij  raojfjs, 

2t)p  ball  ro  %S]\\^  re  dtiiac  (45  -cabajfic  bujlle  -r'a  Ujtti  ro'ti  ledbdfi, 
Sjo^  difi  Ax\  ^uiUeoij;:  ''  43ob"  joi)34rjT;ac  4i)  reaji  e  yo,  Ceardp, 
"  T.A  IVUT4  d-u'  clei|ie4c  ^Y  mx^  atn*  taojyeac  \  \o  ^eaji  cujt  iPe4|i4)B; 

'*  But  jrj^t  lejrr^iiiob  dsur  t;poi^.  r  <^n  ^o^  ciedrbj  re  caft]-it)iijijx»" 

Nor  do  I  think  public  opinion  in  Ireland   is  much  enlightened  by  i 
prose  communication  in  the  Irishman,  beginning  in  this  way  : — 

''Chum  "Datbi:^' 

"  A  shaoi, — Ag  an  bh-focal  *'  run  "  X(\  tri  cialla  ata  coitcheann  go  leor 
agus  do  gheibhtbear  anns  na  scribhinnibh  is  sine— cialla  fos  atii  gan 
amhras  air  n-a  g-eeangal  le  cheile  :  iodhon,  (1)  nidh  dorcha,  do-fhcic 
siona^  no  '  seicreid'  a  cheileag  duine  ann  a  chroidbej  gan  fhios  do  ehi&cli| 
— mar  annsa  t-seanrddh  *^n&nocht  do  rww  le  cluanaire;"  (2)  nidh  diom* 
hair,  dothuigsiona,  n6  '  misteirc/  ata  os  cionn  ar  d*tuig3e — mar  *  rta 
creidimh,'  '  run  nadiiirc/  agus  a  leithide  sin ;  (3)  intinn  dr  g-croidhc,  vA\ 
smnaineadh  do  bheirea»  orainn  nid  eigin  do  ehur  romhainn— mar  deirei^ 
muid  '  run  daingean/  ^  tun  diongbh^la,'  &c." 
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The  scientific  eadeavour  to  make  the  old  Keltic  tougiic  once  m^re  a 

no 


subject  of  more  uaiversal  study,  is,  no  doubt,  very  praiseworthy. 
The  same  holds  goad  for  the  Gaelic  toague  ia  Scotland,  Foreign 
Keltists,  of  Germany  and  Prance  more  especially,  are  deeply  interested 
in  this  matter,  and,  for  ought  I  knowr,  are  far  ahead  of  Irishmen,  bith 
in  their  zeal  and  in  their  special  knowledge.  Any  attempt,  however, 
to  make  of  the  Irish  tongue  m3re  than  a  subject  of  scientific  study,  is 
doomed  to  egregious  failure  j  there  being  very  few,  at  this  timo  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland^  who  would  he  ready  to  learn  that  which  is  of  no  earthly 
use  to  them,  and  which  from  its  mere  aspect  is  as  repellent  to  them  as 
the  aspect  of  Arabic  or  Sanskrit  to  those  who  are  not  Orientalist  scholars, 

Mr.  Henry  Richiirdj  M,P.,  is  said  to  make  speeches  as  strong  and 
fluent  in  Welsh  as  he  does  in  English,  But  how  many  Irish  members 
— supposing  there  are  any  at  all — could  match  the  membsr  for  Mcrthyr 
Tydfil  on  their  own  "  Keltic^*  ground  ? 

I  said  "  on  their  own  Keltic  ground  ;'*  but  this,  after  all,  is  only 
a  manner  of  expression,  which,  even  ethnologically,  docs  not  hold  good, 
Irishraeu  of  the  extreme  malcontent  type,  though  speaking  English,  and 
not  knowing  a  word  of  Erse,  have  a  l\^bit  of  drawing  a  strong  line  of 
distinction  between  the  ''  Saxon "  on  this  side  of  the  St,  George's 
Channel,  and  the  ^'  Kelt ''  on  the  other.  Any  one  conversant  with  the 
rudiments  of  ethnology  and  history  must  be  aware  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  statement. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  England  proper  arc,  no  doubt,  of 
Germanic  origin.  They  are  of  Anglian,  Saxon,  Frisian,  Jutish,  Danish 
and  other  Teutonic  descent ;  to  which  the  Norman  element  (Humanized 
in  speech,  but  Germanic  in  its  origin)  was  superadded.  In  Wales  and 
the  western  parts  of  England,  a  Keltic  and  a  Silurian  race,  or  sub* 
stratum,  is,  however,  still  strongly  discernible. 

In  Scotland,  there  are  the  Germanic  Lowlanders  at  the  side  of  the 
mainly  Gaelic  Highlanders*  among  the  latter  of  whom,  however,  a  trace  of 
the  Norwegian  race,  which  held  sw^ay  for  centuries  over  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Isles,  is  still  clearly  recognizable. 

As  to  Ireland,  its  population  is  a  very  medley  of  races  the  most 
incongruous  since  the  most  ancient  times.  In  the  words  of  so  fair  and 
impartial  a  writer  as  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daihj  News^ — 
whose  letters  have  been  read  with  much  attention  on  the  Continent — 
Ireland  is' even  now  "a  country  with  four,  if  not  five,  distinct  popu- 
lations/^ Indeed,  it  has  Iberian,  Keltic,  Germanic,  probably  also  some 
Semiticj  race-elements  as  its  chief  component  parts ;  not  to  speak  of 
others  of  darker  origin  and  hue.  Before  the  English  or  Norman 
conquest,  Northmen  ruled  for  centuries  over  large  pai*ts  of  Ireland  ; 
and  their  influenee,  too,  ia  visible  both  in  the  physical  eharacteriatics, 
and  in  the  names,  of  many  Irishmen*  Not  a  few  Irish  names,  which 
at  present  pass  among  the  uninstructed  as  peculiarly  Koltic^  are  only 
Scandinavian  and  other  Germanic  names  in  disguise. 
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It  is  very  doubtfal,  indeed^  whether  the  Keltic  race  has  ever  fonoed 
at  all  the  major  component  part  of  the  Irbh  population.  Irelaod  h«t^ 
at  least  four  distinct  race-types  -amoiig  its  population ;  three  of  ihid 
are  evidently  non-Keltic.  On  this  much  might  be  said,  if  ethiiolo»T 
in  a  scientific  aense  had  to  be  discussed  here.  Be  it  enough  to  re* 
member^  that  from  the  most  ancient  epoch  several  Germanic  wavc^  of 
invasion  and  immigration  have  passed  over  Ireland^  as  over  Britain  ind 
Albain  ;  and  that  the  resnlt  in  Ireland  has  at  last  been  the  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  old  Irish  language. 

This   is  a   great   fact.      It  truly  shows   the  natural  and  incvitaUc; 
course  of  history.     Together  with  the  further  fact  of  the  eTisteuce  of 
million  and  a  half  of  people  in  Ulster^  who  form  a  solid    political  lii 
of  connection  with  Scotland   and   England,  it   is   a  circumstance  not 
easily  got  rid  of,  when  we  consider  the   closeness   of  the   geographical 
connection. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that,  during  a  thousand  years  or  moft| 
one  German  wave  of  conqucstj  or  immigration,  after  the  other,  hid 
passed  over  Hungary ;  that  for  seven  hundred  years  Germany  or 
Austria  proper  had  held  sway  in  Hungary  on  a  title  of  conquest*  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  overwhelming  influence  of  German  cirili- 
zation,  and  of  the  long  and  close  intermixture  of  the  Hungarian  affain 
with  those  of  Germany  or  Austria  proper,  the  Magyars,  the  SUis, 
and  the  Roumans,  had  lost  their  own  languages,  so  that  German  wis 
the  tongue  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  Hungarians  :  would  wc,  in 
such  a  case,  stilt  see  a  separate  Hungarian  Parliament  and  Government 
whose  King,  or  Kiraii/f  is  held  to  he  politically  distinct  from  tbe 
Austrian  Kaiser^  though  the  same  princely  person  wears  both  crowns? 

The  question  need  only  be  started,  in  order  to  answer  itaelf,  hi 
the  case  thus  assumed,  there  would  not  be  any  longer  a  Magyif 
Kingdom. 

The  Magyar  Kingdom^  such  as  it  still  exists^  ia  of  old  historical 
growth ;  and  that  is  its  title  of  continued  existence,  Contmenul^ 
Liberals  arc  the  very  last  to  deny  the  right  of  a  real,  proj 
nationality  to  recover  its  independence.  Of  this  sentiment  they  hafe 
given  proof  enough  by  their  bearing  towards  the  cause  of  various 
nations.  At  the  same  time^  foreign  Liberals  are  sensible  enough  not 
to  wish  for  the  whole  course  of  historj^  being  reversed.  They  do  not 
think  it  desirable  to  dissect  Hungary  into  her  Magyar,  Slav,  Ilauma&(< 
and  German  parts*  On  the  contrary,  they  have  stood  by  the  (0 
constitutional  rights  of  that  kingdom^  even  though,  strictly  speakiagi 
it  does  not  form  a  '^nationality,"  being  eminently  of  a  polyglot 
character. 

Why,  then,  should  they  wish  for  the  dissection — the  vidsection-^ 
the  United  Kingdom,  seeing  that  one  language  prevails  among  it* 
people,  from  the  Thames  to  Dublin,  and  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  ? 

There  are  two  other  considerations^  which  to  all  thinking  Libertlf 
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render  it  undesirable  to  see  England  and  Ireland  dissevered,  even  in 
iccordanee  with  the  more  moderate  Home  Role  project. 

First  of  al!,  it  is  weil-known  that  Austria-Hungary  is  by  no  means 
itronger  from  the  fact  of  two  Parliamenta  being  necessary  there,  owing 
A  the  separate  historical  development  of  Hungary  on  the  one  hand, 
md  of  Austria — which  down  to  1865  was  a  component  part  of  Ger- 
many— on  the  other.  The  two  Parliaments  at  Vienna  and  at  Pesth 
are  recognized  to  be  an  inevitable  arrangement  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  isj  however,  equally  recognized  that  no  strength;  but  the 
Tery  contrary^  accrues  to  Austria- Hungary  from  that  arrangement  in 
all  questions  of  foreign  policy. 

Now^  seeing  that  England  holds  a  great  position  as  a  *'  world-power  '* 
through  her  many  dependencies  and  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  America,  and  that  her  influence  as  a  civilizing  agency  is  a  very 
great  and  beneficent  one,  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to  introduce  a 
germ  of  fatal  weakness  into  the  very  centre  of  her  political  constitution 
by  setting  up  a  Parliament  at  Dublin  against  a  Parliament  in  London. 
Between  these  two,  the  strength  of  any  Government  would  come  to 
grief.  Nay,  it  would  be  the  chosen  and  favourite  task  of  those  who 
ftgitate  at  present  for  an  independent  Irish  legislature,  to  take  up,  on 
every  important  occasion,  an  attitude  opposed  to  that  of  the  English 
Parliament,  so  as  to  hamper,  to  counteract,  to  obstruct  the  course  of 
affairs  in  general,  and  meanwhile  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  ulterior  Secessionist  aims. 

How  could  this  country  continue  to  exist  as  an  Empire,  with  such 
corrodent  powers  at  its  very  centre  in  Europe  ? 

In  Austria-Hungary,  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  separate  Magyar 
Legislature  which  exists  there  from  ancient  times,  would  only  lead  to 
greater  evils,  through  the  upgrowth  of  the  most  dangerous  internal 
conflict  between  two  numerically  evenly- balanced  sections  of  the 
Monarchy.  But  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  leaser  evil,  by  far,  is  the 
obstnictionist  talk  of  extreme  Home  Rulers  or  Nationalists  in  the 
British  Parliament.  Besides,  the  continuance  of  such  discreditable  and 
intolerable  obstruction  as  has  been  permitted,  to  the  wonder  of  Conti- 
nental politicians,  for  only  too  long  a  time,  can,  after  all,  be  put  an  end 
to  by  wisely  framed  rules  of  parliamentary  debate.  Nowhere  abroad, 
not  in  free  Norway,  not  in  republican  Switzerland — ^let  alone  France, 
or  other  countries  with  representative  institutions — would  a  spectacle 
be  tolerated,  such  as  has  been  offered  by  that  small  section  of  anti- 
English  irreeoncileables  who  assume  the  title  of  *^  Irish  members,^'  whilst 
being  merely  a  little  fraction,  one- fifth,  of  the  Irish  representation. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  by  far  the  greater  danger  is,  to  supply  the 
spirit  of  hostility  with  a  well-filled  parliamentary  stage  on  Irish  soil 
itself.  Reckless  passion  would  there  easily  talk  itself  and  its  surround- 
ings into  a  line  which  would  fatally  lead  to  violent  conflicts.  Is  there 
any  need  to  quote  from  the  utterances,  parliamentary  and  extra-parlia- 
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mentRTjj  of  responsible  Irish  leaders  whose  avowed  programme  not  ii 
— in  Mr,  ParnelPs  words — not  to  rest  '*  until  we  have  banished  ^leorv 
Gladstone  and  Company  and  his  Bashi-Bazouks — (loud  cheers)— or  im 
of  bis  successors  who  may  come  after  him  T'* 

Angry  Sibyls  have  sometimes  played  a  notable  part.     It  is,  then 
but  fair  not  to  entirely  overlook  the   part   which  one  of  them  yhn,  bj 
her  poetical  effnsiooSj  in  the  movement  led  by  her  brother.     I  do  ofll 
know  how  it  is^  but  these  things  seem  to  be  better  studied  abroad  1 
in  England.      At  least,  I  have  found  Frenchmen,  Germans^  and 
much  better  acquainted  with  these  details  of  the  movement  in  IreUnl,  ] 
than  any  of  the  numerous  Englishmen  to  whom  I  have  had  an  occsaon 
of  speaking  on  the  subject.     The  English  press  cither  seems  not  to  be 
so  fully  informed  as  it  ought  to  be  on  so  grave  a  matter ;  or  ii  p«fca 
what  has  been  called  abroad  an  '*  ostrich  policy  '' — an  eiLpressiaa  wlick 
a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Lords  onee  used,  or  annexed^  for  loi  I 
own  rhetorical  purposes.     NoWj  I  think  it  is  no  use  blinking  facts  ia  ' 
political  affaii'S,     If  an  evil  exists^  it  should  become  known  to  the  fnlL  | 
Thus  only  can  it  be  properly  dealt  with. 

One  of  the  latest  remarkable  productions  of  Miss  Fanily  Paradli  j 
printed  in  the  new  Land  League  journal^  United  Ireland,  which,  tiiidtr  i 
Mr,  ParnelPs  auspiceS;  has  been  eatablLshed  as  a  successor  ot  the  fh}  fj  \ 
Ireland,  runs  thus  :— 

**  TO  ENGLAND. 

**THB  LAKD   BILL  OF   ISSh 

"  Tear  up  the  parcliincut  Lie  ! 

8catt«r  its  fragments  to  the  liissin^  wind — 
And  Lear  again  the  reoiile's  first  and  final  cry  : 

*  No  moru  for  yrm,  0  forda,  we'U  dig  and  grind  ; 
Ko  more  for  yoti  the  castle,  and  for  us  tho  atye  ; 

No  more  yunr  gyvea  our  equal  limbs  slnaJl  bind  ; 
A  Power  has  breathed  on  torpid  tongue  and  darkened  eye  j 
We  will  not  d nidge  to  ghit  your  tillJ— but  we  can  die  ; 
Tear  up  your  chartered  Lie  I 
We  will  not  crouch,  hut  we  can  die.* 

**  Call  off  your  quack B  of  State  J 

Vou^  mimes  prinked  out  in  Brummagem  reform  I 
Fought  we  a  land  lord 'a  greed  by  newer  plana  to  sate  ? 

To  gorge  the  mickera  of  the  lais-j^er  awarm  ? 
Was  it  for  thia  we  diOAe  to  sufler,  starve,  and  wait  I 

For  thia  we  fae^  the  nakrdueas  and  storm  ? 
Per  thia  the  doga  have  licked  our  aorea  outside  your  gate  ? 
For  this  you  claim  our  love,  and  marvel  at  our  hate  ? 
Call  ofl'  your  imps  of  State  t 
We  cannot  love — but  we  can  hateu 

•*  Waste  not  your  mouthing  giiilo  ! 

We  kn^iw  our  frieDda,  and  well  ire  know  our  foe»; 
You  weep  for  na,  kind  heart  !  ao  wee]»  the  crocodile ; 

One  hand  you  reach  to  he1|> — the  otuer  ituna  with  blowe ; 
Damn  not  your  aoul  too  defply  !  'twere  not  worth  your  while  ; 

SiiK-'e  we  have  lookpd  behina  your  raree^owa, 
Some  ihings  we've  aeen  for  speech  too  abject^Bume  too  vile ; 
We  dread  not  now  your  frowu,  we  trust  not  now  your  imile  ; 
Waate  cot  your  clacking  guile  ! 
We  acorn  your  frown,  we  loatht  your  smile. 
<*  Handfl  oiT  I    O  cniel  nuTB©  ! 

Red-faBceA  a\id  elaiwcA.  i— al^i^i<i  v,<s'll  etand  or  fall, 
Too  long  ^'t>\i*ve  co'm^i  out  \>Vw>^  aaii\3TaMiift  Uj  wk^&NX'^^t^i 
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Cdl  off  your  shaiii  Samarifcana,  and  all 
Your  crew  of  gkoula  that  wait  to  girti  our  country^s  hearse  ; 

Take  them  away — ahe  m  no  moro  your  thrall ; 
Take  them  away,  ere  yet  the  ooming  davB  l>e  worse  ; 
Take  them  away— and  with  them  t^e  a  nation'a  ctirae  ; 
Handa  off  I     0  bloody  nurse  ! 
Wo  cannot  bless,  but  we  can  curse. 

**  Tear  up  that  parchment  Lie  ! 

You»  Gladatoue,  sunk  supine  to  quivering  sluali^ — 
Yon,  Forater.  with  the  sign  of  Cain  in  breast  and  eye — 

Yt»u,  Bright,  whose  sloiipiug  tougue  can  gIoz«i  and  gush — 
You,  puppet-brood,  the  lesser  legislative  fry — 

A  people's  might  your  bungled  work  shall  crush, 
A  people's  wrath  your  grinning  cozenage  defy  ; 
We  will  not  loose  the  land*  wo  will  not  starve  or  fly ; 
Tear  np  your  chartered  Lie  ! 
This  time  we*  11  neither  crouch  nor  die  1 

These  raviogs  arc  virtually  disposed  of  by  the  avowal  Mr.  John  Dillon 
made,  that  the  Laud  Act  ^*  confers  inimemt  bentJUs  apart  the  Irish  people/^ 
It  is  true,  he  also  added  that,  ia  his  opinion,  every  one  accepting;  Laud 
Ileform  from  the  hands  of  England  ought  to  have  been  considered  a 
"  traitor,^*  because  no  officer  of  an  army  could  allow  the  agents  of  the 
enemy  to  divide  its  ranks  by  offering  a  bribe  !  This  only  shows  that  no 
Land  Act,  even  were  it  a  thousand  times  more  satisfactory  than  the  present 
one,  would  satisfy  the  heads  of  the  League.  It  shows  that  the  very 
name  of  "Land  League  "  is  a  deceptive  one;  that  the  object  of  the 
leaders  is  not  Reform  by  means  of  Parliamentary  enactmentSj  but  that 
they  merely  wish  to  keep  a  sore  open,  in  order  to  nourish,  among  a 
suffering  peoplcj  bitter  feelings  of  hate  and  revenge  against  England ; 
and  that  in  the  meanwhile  they  eagerly  look  out  for  opportunities  to 
obtain,  by  force  of  arms,  the  disruption  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  land  tenure  U  consequently  not  the  real  incentive  to 
the  stormy  wrath  of  the  poetess.  It  is  simply  a  convenient  peg,  for 
the  time  being,  whereon  to  hang  unspeakable  abuse  against  Eu gland 
and  Englishmen,  includiug  even  that  eloquent  Tribune  of  the  People, 
and  now  Cabinet  Minister,  who  has  for  many  years  past  been  one  of 
the  best  friends  of  Ireland  and  one  of  the  most  out-spoken  advocates  of 
land  reform, 

Mr.  Parnell  himself  once  said,  in  a  moment  of  forgetful ncss,  that  he 
would  "  never  have  taken  his  coat  off  "  to  work  for  the  objects  of  the 
Land  League,  if  he  had  not  felt  that  this  movement  would  lead  to 
something  else — namely,  to  Irish  independence.  It  is,  therefore,  but 
allowable  to  assume  that  if  he  saw  the  agrarian  movement  running  in 
\  lines  which  could  not  meet  those  laid  down  for  Irish  iudciiendcnee,  even 
Ilia  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Laud  Ileform  would  correspondingly  abate. 
This  is  a  point  which  has  much  occupied  the  attention  of  some  foreign 
observers,  who  had  started  w^ith  the  idea  that  Land  Reform  was  the 
main  requisite  for  Ireland* 

To  the  profounder  students  of  Irish  affairs  it  has,  however,  been 
known  for  years  that  many  Irish  Nationalists  held  rather  moderate 
riews  on  the  land  question,  and  that  men  like  John  Bright  far  out^ 
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Btripped  them  on  this  line.  The  Texy  journal  (the  Flag  of  Irel 
which  but  recently  was  converted  into  a  Land  League  organ  under* 
the  new  title  of  United  Ireland,  formerly  held  strong  Nationalist^ 
and  Ultramontane,  but  only  moderate  agrarian  principles^ — so  much 
so  that  it  often  dissented  from  the  League,  and  not  only  gave  an 
underhand  approval  to  the  Government  Bill^  but  sometimes  openly 
sided  with  it.  More  than  this^  the  same  journal,  and  others  of 
similar  principles,  often  spoke  bitterly,  in  alluding  to  Mr,  Parnell  and 
the  League,  of  "  the  hollowness  of  merely  professional  patriotism/*  de- 
scribing the  movement  led  by  them  as  "  a  movement  of  more  than 
doubtfal  parentage,  and  with  many  evil  surroundings/' 

The  bearing  of  these  journals,  during  the  discussions  on  the  Land 
Bill,  generally  was  a  mixed  one ;  one  part  of  the  paper  contradicting 
the  other.  Still,  in  editorial  articles,  they  often  went  with  Government 
against  the  League.  A  single  quotation,  out  of  many  extracts  before 
me,  from  an  editorial  article  of  May  7,  when  party  feeling  ran  very 
high,  may  be  sufficient.  Said  the  Nationalist  Flag  of  Ireland,  imme* 
diately  after  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dillon  : — 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Irish  members,  to  show  their  resent- 
ment against  the  duplicity  of  the  Government  in  causing  Mr.  Dillon's 
arrest,  should  oppose  the  Government  Land  Bill,  But  such  advice 
could  hardly  be  seriously  meant — it  suggests  the  proverbial  folly  of 
'  cutting  off  one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face.'  The  Land  Bill»  even  if  paned 
as  it  now  stands,  will  confer  many  valuable  concessions  upon  the  Irish 
tenantry ;  even  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  the  *  land  for  the  people  ' 
admit  that  the  purchase  clauses  will  be  productive  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  farming  classes.  If,  therefore,  the  Irish  members  combine  to  defeat 
such  a  measure,  because  the  Government  have  imprisoned  one  of  their 
number,  they  will  but  give  Ministers  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  a 
troublesome  and  not  at  all  congenial  task,  by  throwing  over  their  Bill 
altogether,  and  placing  on  the  Irish  members  the  responsibility  of  its 
defeat.  We  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  the  Government  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  of  escaping  the  risk  of  a  coUision 
with  the  Upper  House,  without  which  unpleasant  possibility  they  ean 
hardly  hope  to  carry  their  Bill/' 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  having  firamad  a 
Land  Bill  in  accordance  with  present  political  possibilities  that  I&. 
Gladstone  is  declared  to  be  "  sunk  to  quivering  slush,"  that  Mr.  Porster  j 
18  branded  as  a  '*  Cain  in  breast  and  eye,"  and  that  to  Mr,  Bright  is 
attributed  "  a  slopping  tongue  that  can  gloze  and  gush."  No;  these' 
English  statesmen  are  thus  reviled  because  they  are  En  ?*:-*'  -•titcsinen 
who  still   uphold,  as   their   boundcn   duty   is,  that   Con  .    wbicb 

makes  Ireland  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Over  and  over  again,  Mr.  Parnell  has  declared,  in  and  out  of  PlsrltaJ 
ment,  that  he  will  only  "  work  by  Constitutional   meaua   sc  iottff  a§ 
suits  m  so  to  do  /^  that  he  would  not  shrink  from  plunging  Irelimd  into 
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Til  war  when  be  saw  "  a  chance  "  and  *'  a  fair  prospect  of  success  -/* 
liat  his  *'  present  path  is  within  the  Unes  of  the  Constitution,"  but  that, 
>n  an  emergency,  he  might  "  call  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  to  go 
beyond  the  fines  of  that  Consittution.'^  **  We  declare,"  he  added, 
l^at  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Irishman  to  free  his  country  if  he  can/' 
^>n  other  occasions,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  he  threatened 
England,  in  scarcely  veiled  language,  with  the  future  doings  of  Irish 
^^nspiraeies. 

Enough  has  been  said  before  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  in  the 
^^^pinion  of  Continental  Liberals,  and  of  men  who  fought  and  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  priest-fed  Parncllite  movement  is  not  to 
he  placed  on  a  par  with  the  agitations  for  true  liberty  and  deliverance 
from  intellectual  thraldom*  As  to  the  allies  which  some  former  Irish 
conspiracies  hadj  the  following  quotation  from  a  memorandum  on  the 
agencies  which  were  at  work  between  1855  and  1865  in  the  camp  of  the 

P^treme  Secessionists,  may  be  useful  at  this  moment : — 
1  "  I  well  remember  the  '  PiitENix  Society'  out  of  which  afterwards 
tlie  Fenian  League  arose,  I  also  distinctly  recollect,  and  I  can  refresh 
mj  memory  from  notes  made  at  the  time,  the  bearing  of  a  deeply  dis- 
affected Irish  party,  both  during  the  early  part  of  the  Crimean  War, 
when  the  success  of  England  seemed  for  a  while  undecided,  and  during 
the  subsequent  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India.  The  maxim,  which  for  years 
liad  been  dormant,  that  '  England's  difficulty  is  Ireland's  opportunity/ 
was  then  suddenly  revived.  The  Phoenix  Society  was  originally  founded 
— I  have  been  told  from  a  good  source^ — ^by  monks.  It  came  into 
greatest  promincDcc  in  1858,  shortly  before  Louis  Napoleon  began  his 
war  against  Austria.  A  very  serious  consideration  for  the  French 
ilmperor  was  then  how  to  neutralize,  during  the  forthcoming  war,  the 
possible  action  of  England,  many  of  whose  statesmen  suspected  him  of 
a  desire  of  aggrandizing  his  own  Empire  \mder  cover  of  an  attack  upon 
the  Habsburg  monarchy.  Louis  Nai>oleon,  with  the  conspiratory  readi- 
ness which  characterized  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  sought  to 
forestall  the  danger  by  trying  to  occupy  the  attention  of  England  at 
home.  It  is  of  my  certain  knowledge  that  agents  of  his  were,  in 
1858,  in  confidential  rapport  with  head  centres  of  the  Phoenix  Society 
in  Ireland,  He  also  openly,  by  way  of  showing  'historical  sympathy' 
with  the  cause  of  Irish  independence,  presented  the  Koman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Aughrim  with  costly  vestments,  to  be  worn  by  the  officiating 
priest  on  the  anniversary  of  the  famous  battle  of  1691,  in  which  a 
French  general  fellj  who  had  fought  on  the  Irish  side.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  Naiwleon  III.  had  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  creating  a  diversion,  to  give  countenance,  by  means  of  arms  and 
money,  to  an  Irish  rebel  party,  he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  do  so, 
even  as  he  gave  such  countenance  in  1859  to  exUes  hostile  to  Austria, 
whom  he  afterwards,  it  is  true,  duped  and  betrayed.  As  a  rule^  the 
late  French  Emperor  certainly  preferred  remaining   on   friendly   terms 
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Tvitli  England.  Stilly  the  famous  threatening  ^  Addre&sei  of  tl.r 
Colonels/  which  he  allowed  in  1858  to  be  printed  in  the  Moniiiv^  ^ 
well  as  the  underhand  dealings  of  his  agents  with  memberi  of  ibt 
Phoenix  Conspiracy,  show  that  he  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  meuu/ 

The  sanae  memorandum  continues  i — 

"  As  is  generally  the  case  in  Irish  plots,  there  were  traiton  in 
camp  of  the   Phoenbt  conspiracy.     Towards   the   end   of  1858,  m-^i^ 
persons  known  as,  or  suspected  of  being,  members  of  this  Secret  Sori  - 
were    arrested    in    Skibbereen,   Killarney,    Kenmare,   Tralee,  Ba 
Belfast,  Antrim,  and  iu  various  other  places*     Soon  afterwards,  a  Ikia 
number  of  men  hastened  to  sail  from  Ireland  for  the  United  States  utd 
Australia.     Evidently  the  Phoenix  Society,  under  the  fostering  ftgencr 
of  a  foreign  Power,  and  with  the  connivance  of  some  of  the  priests,  bad 
obtained  a  great   many  affiliates.     In   later  years,  when  the  Vtsux 
League  arose  on  its   ruins,   it   was  invariably   alleged  that  the  art 
organization    had    cast    out    the    Romanist    element ;    that^    in  lid, 
Fenianism   was  hostile  to,   and   hated   by,  the  priesthood.     To  some 
extent,  especialJy  as  regards  the  majority  of  the  American  memben  of 
the  League,  this  may  have  been  true.     But  I  can  avow,  from  a  posttin 
communication  by  one  of  the  head-centres  at  the  time  (an  Englishmu 
by  birth,  not   a   Roman  Catholic,  and  who  personally  was  of  m  en- 
lightened turn  of  mind,  though   misled  by  self-seeking  ambition);  tba 
even  the  Fenian  League  counted  strong  Romanists  among  its  mcoibefs; 
nay,  that  in  some  of  the  chapels  in  Ireland  there  were  hiding-plaoes  (m 
armsJ' 

The  fact  of  this  connection  even  between  Fenianism  and  Ult»- 
montanism  has  a  curious  illustration,  at  this  moment,  in  Americi, 
whence  nine-tenths  of  the  weekly  contributions  to  the  Land  ho^fst 
come  through  the  Boston  Pilot  and  the  New  York  Irhh  IV  or  Id,  Not, 
the  Boston  Pilot,  the  most  prominent  jRomanist  organ  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  the  chief  mouthpiece  of  the  League  in 
America,  is  under  the  editorship  of  one  who  had  been  implicated  in  tlw 
Fenian  conspiracy  and  imprisoned  on  that  account. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts.  Continental  observers  know  what  tt) 
when  they  find,  at  the  last  Irish  demonstration  at  Versailles,  the  l.„ 
mcnt  proclaimed  that  '^Eugland^s  foe  is  Ireland^s  friend/'     With»om>t 
and   regret  they  see   the  movement  for  agrarian   and    other  reforni* 
traversed  by  speeches  like  that  which  Mr.  Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the 
League,  made  on  that  occasion,  when  he  exclaimed : — 

**  To-day  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon  are  njoro  deadly  enemies  than  on  the  diy 
when  Strongbow  first  eet  his  accursed  foot  on  the  soil  of  Irehmd.  True  it  if 
that  the  Irish  race  at  homo,  under  the  blighting  rule  of  England  and  her  vimpitw 
landlord  gurriaoo,  is  becoming  rapidly  diminished  and  iinpoveriabed  ;  but  thtnk 
God  we  lu*ve  an  Irish  race  abroad — in  exile— hardy,  vigorous,  prosperons,  and, 
if  possihlej  more  bitterly  hostile  to  the  enemy  than  our  people  at  home.  .  *  .  . 
It  burns  with  a  love  for  the  old  land,  and  it  thirsts  for  vengeance  on  her  degpotky 
(lond  cheers) To-day  the  struggle  is  against  landJoFdisnt;  to-monoi 
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be  for  natioiml  independence ;    and    when  the  fight  for  Irelaud*s  liberty 
lives,  let  ua  hope  that  another  Hoche  will  arbe  to  invade  Ireland  with  an 
ny,  not  of  fifteen  thousand^  but  one  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  sworn  not  to 
iarn  back  (enthusiastic  applause)/* 

This  speech  was  followed  by  the  toast  of  "  Irelancl's  ladependence  by 
the  Sword /^  The  Dublin  Nationalist  papers^  in  which  the  text  of  the 
above  appeared,  said^  in  regard  to  that  latter  toasts  that  it  was  *'  amply 
done  justice  to  by  General  ^IcAdarras/'  Such  declarations  of  war 
against  the  English  nation  show^  nnfortunately,  an  irreconcileable 
animus  of  prominent  leaders,  whilst  the  sacerdotal  connection  and 
chieftaincy  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  foreign  observer  what 
tlie  result  of  any  success  of  theirs  would  be.  An  "  independent " 
Ireland  would  be  a  political  Prie-st's  Corner— a  dependency  of  the 
Vatican.  No  Hochea  will  any  more  be  sent  out  by  the  present  wiser 
generation  of  French  Republicans,  from  the  alliance  with  whom  the 
Irish  sacerdotalists,  moreover^  shrink  in  horror. 

*^  MacMahon  our  Kuig!^^  was  a  Fenian  sentiment  some  twenty 
years  ago.  A  sword  of  honour,  to  be  presented  to  him,  was  at  that 
time  proposed  to  be  subscribed  for  by  Irish  malcontents.  If  a  new 
military  Dictatorship  or  Imperialist  Government  were  to  replace  the 
Republic  in  Franccj  the  squeamishness  as  regards  an  alliance  would, 
no  doubtj  disappear  among  the  priest-ridden  faction  which  professes  to 
be  the  whole  representation  of  Ireland. 

The  *'  one  hundred  thousand  lighting  men  "  of  Ireland  were  again 
paraded  by  Father  Shechyj  not  many  days  ago,  when  he  called  out, 
*'  Then  let  it  be  Separation  1"  That  speaker,  again,  warned  his  audience 
against  the  English  Democracy  as  against  the  most  dangerous  foe  I 
Could  any  thinking  foreign  Liberals  or  Democrats  doubt,  then,  where 
the  foe  of  the  cause  is  which  they  themselves  have  at  heart  ? 

Father  Sheehy^s  proclamation  was  followed  up  by  Mr.  Parnell^s  pro- 
clamation of  the  impending  ''  downfall  of  English  institutions/'  and 
the  "  banishment  of  Messrs.  G  Lids  tone  and  Company  and  his  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  or  any  of  his  successors  who  may  come  after  him  in  Ireland/^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  chief  organ  of  the  Land  League  declared,  that 
the  first  object  was  '*  death  to  landlordism  — death  without  parley  and  pity 
— (la)  mori  sans  phrase"  death  to  be  wrought  by  the  **  Destroying 
Angel/'  but  that  this  was  only  the  preparatory  act  for  accomplishing 
that  which  is  "behind  the  Land  agitation" — if  need  be,  at  the  price  of 
blood.  The  assertion  was  added  triumphantly  i— '*  The  country  is  slip- 
ping from  between  their  fingers  !" 

And  as  if  to  show  to  them  once  more  the  true  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment. Continental  Liberals  saw  Mr.  Parnell,  within  the  last  few  days 
only,  going  to  the  Dungarvan  Convention,  hand  in  hand  with  one  who 
has  acquired  abroad  the  most  unenviable  notoriety  for  his  extreme 
Ultramontane  utterances  in  the  Louis  Veuillot  style.  According  to  the 
newspaper  reports,  speeches  were  made  there,  to   this  effect,  that  they 
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had  two  Govemmeiits  in  Ireland— one .  was  Mr.  Gladstone's,  wWAno  J 
one  minded,  and  the  other  waa  the  Irish  National  Land  LeaguCi  irlrich  I 
the  people  would  obey ;  that  they  had  a  power  in  Ireland  far  m  exocsi  I 
of  the  Saxon  Government ;  that  the  Land  Act  was  a  snare  for  the  Imh  I 
people ;  that  before  long  they  would  hear  the  thunders  of  Iridi  I 
artillery  welcoming  a  Parliament  of  their  own  in  College  GfeeiL  I 
To  which  Mr.  Parnellj  at  the  subsequent  banquet^  added  that  he  most  ■ 
remind  his  hearers  that  "  Ireland  should  he  worse  before  she  vii 
better/^  and  that  "  before  long  they  would  have  national  independence!  j 
which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Land  League.'*  I 

The   establishment  of  Irish  independence^  amidst  the  roar  of  artil^  J 
lery,  for  the  sake  of  offering  a   free  stage   to   the  priest's  friends,  and  I 
the  enemies  of  the  English  Bemocracy  and  of  French  Republicanism,  ' 
is   not   an  aim  with   which   Liberals  abroad  can  possibly  sympatlaie. 
Nor  do  they   thinks  after   the  Land  League  has  so  loudly  denoimood 
the   sufferings  of  the   Irish  agriculturists^   that  the  condition  of  these 
latter  should  be  made  "  worse/^  when   there  was  a  Land  Act  whiA 
would  make    it  so  much  better.     Ay^  vastly   better !    teste   Mr.  Joha  j 
Dillon  himself;    so  much   so  indeed,  that   Scotch,  Welsh,  and  English  | 
farmers  {and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Lombard  coloni)  would  be  right  glad  1 
to  get  a  similar  boon. 

But  what  a  glaring  light  is  shed  on  the  situation^  when,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell — whom  one  of  the  papers  friendly  to  him 
once  praised  for  his  ^'  refined  Jesuitry  ^* — the  Irish  people  are  told, 
in  reference  to  the  Land  Act,  to  ^^  try  and  not  to  use  it !" 

To  sum  up  ;  Public  opinion  abroad  stands  by  England  in  her  desire 
to  see  the  reforming  Land  Act  applied,  as  well  as  in  her  determina- 
tion not  to  allow  a  rival  or  counter- Parliament  to  be  set  up  at  Dublii^j 
Two  Legislatures  would  be  two  mill-stones  grinding  each  other  terrihlTJ 
Frce-miudcd  Englishmen^  remembering  the  action  of  the  Romanist  IrishJ 
element  duriug  the  struggles  against  Stuart  tyranny — an  action  evcR| 
now  praised  by  Home  Rule  papers — may  well  shrink  from  the  idea  of  ] 
senting  a  sworn  enemy  with  a  political  organization  of  his  own.     Non 
can  foretell  what  contests  may  arise  in  times  to  come.     Por  aught  we' 
know,  there  may  arise  some  sovereign,  one  day,  or  some  unscrupulous 
statesman,  who  would  gladly  profit  from  the  existence  of  two  diffcreat 
Parliaments  in  London  and  Dublin,  to  set  them    against   each  other, 
whilst  beiug  himself  bent  upon  some  reactionary  scheme.     If  a  case 
of  that  kind  should  ever  happen,  an  Irish  Legislature  would  suddenly 
assume    a    very    different    aspect    from    that    under    which  the  more 
moderate,  plausible,  and  soft-tongued  advocates  of  Home  Rule  (whose 
number,  however,  begius  rapidly  to  diminish  before  the  wilder  spirit*) 
at  present  find  it  convenient  to  present  their  scheme.     Let  those  who 
have  the  cause    of   free    representative   Government   really  at   heart, 
reflect  upon    this    danger.      It  is  a  danger  which,  if   once    fornially 
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ted,  will  always  overhang  English  liberties  like  a  threatening  cloudy 
veady  at  any  moment  to  burst  with  its  charge  of  lightning. 

The  situationj  thenj  is  a  serious  one ;  but  a  wise  statesmen,  in  the 
opinion  of  foreign  observers,  cannot  feel  any  hesitation.  In  the  People's 
own  interest— in  the  interest  of  Parliamentary  power — in  the  interest 
of  Progress,  England  is  expected  to  do  her  legal  duty  in  the  matter 
of  the  Land  Act,  and  not  to  allow  herself,  by  the  despicable  threat 
of  a  renewed  obstructive  by-play  in  legislative  business,  or  of  future 
armed  rising,  to  be  cowed  into  surrendering  before  a  '^  Sonderbimd  '* 
Iieague. 

A  Continental  Obsekveh. 


I 


Postscript. — The  above  was  written  when  the  news  of  the  arrests 
came.  Though  Mr,  Parocll  is  not  on  his  trial,  and  though  he,  no 
doubt,  would  be  the  very  last  to  deny  his  own  utterances,  nothing 
shall  he  said  here  which,  by  any  stress  of  delicate  consideration,  could 
be  considered  forbidden  by  the  circumstances.  All  I  can  repeat  is,  that 
every  well-wisher  of  Ireland  was  grieved  to  see  the  scornful  and  hostile 
reception,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  League,  of  that  Message  of 
Peace  which  the  Liberal  English  Parliament  honestly  sent.  The  hope 
abroad  only  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish  tillers  of  the  soil  will  not 
be  misled  into  rejecting  an  Act  which  confers  '^  immense  benefits"  upon 
them,  merely  to  further  the  ulterior  objects  of  men  whose  ambition  it 
is  to  play  the  part  of  rulers  of  Ireland  under  priestly  sanction  and 
guidance.  As  to  England,  who  has  to  employ  force  for  the  sake  of 
safety,  she  will,  I  trust,  when  public  security  is  restored,  remember  that 
force,  though  sometimes  very  necessary,  is  itself  no  remedy.  The  true 
remedy  is,  the  uprooting  of  the  deeper  causes  of  the  evil,  and  the 
planting  of  healthier  seed,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  blighting  Upas-tree  of 
Irish  Obscurantism,  The  proper  education  of  the  masses,  together  with 
reforms  for  their  material  welfare,  is  a  concern  of  the  Commonwealth, 
To  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  English  Reformers  will  apply  themselves  with 
an  energy  thrice  increased  by  the  grave  danger  they  at  present  see 
before  them. 


COMMONPLACE  FALLACIES  CONCERNING 

MONEY. 


EEW  questions  have  been  ao  frequently  discussed  by  competent  writen 
as  that  of  money  and  currency ;  andj  at  the  same  time,  there  it  i>& 
other  subject  on  which  opinions  bo  diverge.  As  Mr.  Bonamy  Pricej  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Oxford;  states  itj ''  It  may  almost  be  &aid  that 
every  man  contradicts  every  other  man  about  money,  about  what  money  is 
and  what  it  is  not^  what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot  do.  In  no  other  subject 
which  occupies  the  thoughts  of  men  does  anything  approaching  ilic 
same  disorder  exiat.'^  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
presumption  if  1  endeavour  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  principles 
put  forward  by  the  deductive  school  of  political  economy,  and  accepted 
by  the  English  public  as  being  evident  truths  and  clear  axioms^  are  i 
reality  demonstrable  errors^  and  in  total  contradiction  to  facts  ani 
events  of  daily  occurrence,  I  will  examine  some  of  these  axioms  ai 
they  have  been  formulated  by  writers  of  well-deserved  authority,  and 
who  may  be  taken  best  to  express  the  generally  .accepted  ideas. 

The  point  which  I  think  first  needs  to  be  elucidated  is  the  following : — 
Is  there  an  advantage  in  a  community's  possessing  more  or  less  xnone; 
or,  rather,  more  or  less  of  what  may  be  styled  monetary  metal  ?  It 
kuown  that  the  upholders  of  *^  the  mercantile  system'"  believed  the  f>rin- 
cipal  riches  of  a  nation  to  consist  in  the  amount  of  precious  metal  it 
possessed.  Everythiug,  they  urge,  must  be  therefore  done  to  increase 
that  amount;  awd,  to  that  end,  a  favourable  balance  must  be  created  by 
stimulating  cxportations,  and  also  by  impedingj  as  much  as  possible,  the 
importation  of  merchandisej  so  as  to  force  foreigners  to  pay  the  di  " 
of  the  commercial  balance  in  precious  metaL  The«e  notions,  i; 
vrere  early  contested  in  England.  In  the  year  1682,  Petty  maiutaini 
that  it  was  an  advantage  to  export  coio,  when  goods  of  a  greater  val' 
•  "  Fractka  PoliticBd  Fconomy/*  p.  360. 
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"were   secured  from  foreign  countries  in  exchange  for  it  (^^  Quantulum- 

kcunque  concerning  Money^^).  Again^  North,  in  1691,  says  that  a 
^rtune  in  coin  is  no  gain,  as  coin  in  itself  is  unproductive  ;  therefore, 
no  State  should  feel  uneasy  about  its  provisions  of  gold  or  silver,  A 
rich  country,  he  observes,  will  never  lack  either  ('^  Discourse  upon 
Trade/'  11,  17),  Berkeley  assumes  that  a  greater  error  cannot  exist 
than  that  of  eatimatiog  the  wealth  of  a  State  by  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  in  its  possession  (''  Qnerist/^  1735).  If  we  turn  to  the  father 
of  the  Physioeratic  School^  Quesney,  he  labours  to  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  exportation  can  ever  permanently  and  absolutely  exceed 
importation ;  for,  he  says,  ^'  Every  purchase  is  a  sale,  and  every  sale  a 
purchase"  (*'  Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce").  Finally,  Adam  Smith,  in 
liis  treatise,  completely  overthrew  the  mercantile  doctrine,  and  moulded 
into  definite  shape  the  ideas  which  have  remained  current  from  his  day 
until  the  present  time.  But  the  ease  might  even  be  put  more  strongly. 
J.  B.  Say  considers  the  exportation  of  coin  as  still  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  any  other  merchandise,  for  he  alleges  it  is  the  value  of  coin 
which  constitutes  its  utility,  and  the  value  of  what  coin  remains  in  the 
country  increases  in  proportion  to  tbe  amount  exported,  I  borrow  from 
Mr*  Bon  amy  Price  a  statement  of  the  opinion  prevailing  at  the  present 
time  on  this  subject.  It  is  couched  in  the  most  definite  terms,  and 
may  be  summarized  as  briefly. 

Professor  Price  first  lays  down  that  coinage  is  indispensable  amongst 
civilized  nations.  It  serves  as  a  means  of  exchange,  and  is  the  common 
measurement  of  values ;  hut  it  is  quite  useless  to  accumulate  more  of  it 
than  is  necessary  for  this  end.  Gold  is  merchandise,  and  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  the  exchange  of  other  merchandise  of  equal  value  in 
its  stead,  la  this  exchange,  the  person  who  receives  the  precious 
metal  is  no  better  off  than  the  one  who  receives  the  commodities.  It 
is  therefore  absurd  to  believe  that  a  nation  gains  when  what  is  called 
the  "  commercial  balance*'  is  in  her  favour ;  that  is  to  say,  when  she 
has  an  excess  of  exportation,  and  foreign  countries  are  obliged  to  pay 
her  by  a  consignment  of  precious  metals.  Gold  brings  no  advantage  to 
the  person  possessing  it^  except  at  the  moment  when  he  parts  with  it, 
to  purchase  an  object  he  can  consume,  or  in  some  way  enjoy. 

Coin  is  a  tool,  a  machine,  a  vehicle  of  interchange,  like  a  ship  or  a 
waggon.  It  is  a  means,  not  an  end ;  it  transfers  possessions  and  the 
right  of  property,  just  as  a  van  transports  bales,  ^Vho  would  think  of 
accumulating  waggons  in  his  sheds  solely  for  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  he  possessed  them  ?  Why,  then,  was  so  much  joy  csJiibited  on  the 
arrival  of  bullion  from  California  ?  It  did  not  increase  the  wealth 
of  Eugland  to  the  amoont  of  one  single  pound  sterling,  for  she  paid  for 
it  all  with  her  produce,  value  for  value.  Would  agriculturists  raise 
shouts  of  joy  if  it  were  announced  to  them  that  a  whole  cargo  of 
ploughs  had  been  imported  ?  At  a  given  moment  a  country  requires  a 
certain  quantity  of  cash  to  accomplish  exchanges^  but  all   in  excess  of 
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that  quantity  is  useless,  and  is  even  burdensome ;  for  gold^  when  remumof 
inactive,  eats  its  own  interest.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  fiftiker 
a  country  has  advanced  cconomicallj,  the  less  requirement  it  has  for 
precious  metals.  No  country  has,  in  comparison  to  the  importance  of 
her  business  transactions,  so  little  of  it  as  Euglaud,  Less  civiliied 
nations  have,  on  the  contrary^  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver — firstly, 
because  they  treasure  it  up  i  and  secondly,  because  a  sale  is  never  effected 
save  far  ready  money. 

But  can  a  country  suffer  through  a  lack  of  cash,  diminishing  iU 
economic  activity  ?  By  no  means ;  it  is  not  with  cash  as  with  oAflr 
necessary  instruments  of  production.  If  there  were  fewer  ploughs  Bome 
agricultural  land  would  remain  unploughed ;  harvests  would  diminish 
there,  and  the  well-being  of  the  country  would  be  affected.  Were  there 
less  cash  there  would  be  no  diminution  whatever  in  the  production  of 
commodities.  Exchanges  would  be  accomplished  as  before,  either 
because  credit  would  become  more  general,  or  because  the  gold  remaining 
in  the  country  would  be  enhanced  in  value,  and  would,  therefore,  senre 
to  transfer  the  ownership  of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods,  A  fall  in  the 
value  of  any  special  merchandise — tea,  for  instance — increases  the 
well-being  of  a  community,  for  a  larger  amount  of  it  is  consumed.  A 
fall  in  the  value  of  cash,  as  a  result  of  its  superabundance,  would  be 
productive  only  of  difficulties.  The  cheapness  of  precious  metals  would 
entail,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  being  obliged  to  tender  a  heavier 
weight  of  them.  Money  would  thus  become  very  inconvenient  to 
carry  about,  and  bank  notes  and  cheques  would  be  largely  substituted 
in  its  place. 

When,  after  a  bad  harvest,  gold  is  seen  to  emigrate  abroad,  people  get 
alarmed ;  doing  so  quite  unreasonably.  This  gold  brings  in  exchange 
what  supports  our  workmen  and  labourers.  Far  from  seeing  a  calamity 
in  this,  we  should  rejoice  at  it  as  a  benefit  for  the  nation.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  drain  of  gold  would  thus  cause  a  scarceness  and 
*'  depreciation  ^'  of  the  monetary  metal,  and  that  a  fall  in  prices  would 
ensue  as  a  natural  result.  These  are  unjustified  fears.  The  power  andv 
the  value  of  gold  are  about  equal  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  the  fall 
in  prices  would  soon  bring  back  the  gold,  and  in  that  way  re-establish 
the  former  level  in  prices. 

The  language  of  our  merchants,  of  our  bankers,  of  our  financ 
papers,  is  still  tainted  with  mercantile  error;  they  always  speak 
*'  favourable  and  unfavourable  balances/^  "  favourable  and  unfavourable 
exchanges,^'  One  would  almost  say  that  Adam  Smith  had  published  iaa 
vain  his  book,  ^*  The  Wealth  of  Nations/'  The  exportation  and  im*l 
portation  of  gold  are  watched  by  attentive  and,  frequently,  by  anxious 
eyes,  as  if  it  were  the  one  riches,  jiar  e^celknce.  If  we  export  much 
iron  or  coal  there  arc  rejoicings.  If  we  export  much  gold  it  is  just  the 
reverse:  we  find  lamentations  and  fears  expressed  in  every  financial 
paper.     Whence  this  difference  of  opinion  ?     Is  not  gold  just  as  much 
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icrcliaiidise  as  iron  or  coal  ?  Those  who  propagate  tliese  ridieuloiis 
less  really  deserve  to  be  buried,  as  Alidas  was,  beaeath  the  gold  for 
which  they  clamour  «o  madly*  There  is  no  necessity  for  uneasiness 
tnceroing  the  circulation  of  gold ;  it  will  distribute  itself  in  different 
mntrieSj  according  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  each.  It  is  ci^en 
true  that  the  more  a  country  imports  gold,  the  poorer  she  becomes.  For, 
ijs  Mr.  Price,  ''  what  becomes  of  it  when  brought  in  by  an  excess  of 
iports  ?  So  long  as  they  remain,  let  us  say,  in  England,  they  are 
locked  in  the  Bank  of  England's  vaults ;  they  are  wealth  annihilated 
for  the  time.  MeauwhUc,  how  has  it  fared  with  England  in  respect  of 
the  exports  for  which  there  is  so  much  rejoicing*  They  consumed  a 
vast  amount  of  wealth  in  making ;  food  and  clothing  for  labourers  were 
tised  up,  and  all  is  gone.  What  has  England  in  return  ?  Some  metal 
locked  up  in  cellars.  As  long  as  it  remains  in  England  she  is  the 
poorer  for  these  exports.  The  wealth  returns  only  when  the  buried 
gold  goes  abroad  to  buy,  and  when  the  imports  will  exceed  the  exports, 
and  the  country  is  made  the  richer*  Imports  alone  enrich  a  country, 
not  exports.  To  buy  gold  which  cannot  be  used  is  as  pure  an  im- 
poverishment for  the  time  as  if  the  purchasing  goods  had  been  given 
away  for  nothing/^* 

The  above  is  a  abort  statement  of  wliat  Mr.  Bouamy  Price  teaches  us 
on  the  subject  of  currency,  summarizing,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  deductive  school.  Can  a  more  complete  contradiction  be 
conceived  than  that  existing  between  these  doctrines  of  speculative 
political  economy  and  the  language  of  the  writers  of  the  money  market 
articles  in  the  daily  and  financial  papers?  In  spite  of  the  remonstrance 
of  Mr,  Bonamy  Price,  and  of  other  economists,  they  follow  with  the 
greatest  attention  every  movement  of  the  precious  metals.  "When  they 
flow  in  excess  towards  foreign  countrieSj  cries  of  alarm  are  raised  ;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  return,  or  come  in  fast,  they  at  once  announce 
prosperous  times.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  read  the  columns  of  the 
Economistj  the  Statist^  the  BuUionutj  or  the  financial  report  in  the 
Times,  or  any  other  daily  paper,  during  the  last  two  months,  to  be  struck 
by  this  strange  contradiction. f     Who  is  right,  and  who  wrong? 

♦  '*  Buying  And  Selling  :^'  Jmirnal  of  the  SorStftf  of  Arts,  May  6,  188L 
t  Her©  is  an  example  of  what  can*  be  read  every  day  in  all  the  tinancial  papers  of  the 
world: — '*  In  their  last  summary  of  the  state  of  the  New  York  money  ^markut,  Messrs, 
Melville,  Evans  k  Co,  mention  25  to  30  million  dollars  of  gold  as  the  probable  ]m[)ort 
re<iuirement  of  the  Statea  between  Auguat  1  laat  and  January  1  next.  This  was  tbo 
current  estimate  in  New  York  a  fortnight  ago*  and  we  think  it  not  unlikely  to  prove  an 
under-estimate  aboold  the  Bpeeulation  fever  break  out  to  the  degree  aoticipaied*  Bot  five 
or  six  miilions  aterling  it  a  large  enough  sum  to  alarm  us  on  this  aide  in  the  present  state 
nf  Europe&n  btiJlioa  Btores  aud  gold  requirements,  for  one  million  more  withdrawn  from  the 
Bank  of  England  would  agitate  our  market,  and  cause  rates  to  adranoe  to  at  leaat  5  per 
cent. — no  very  senous  rate  for  sound  business,  but  a  destructive  one  to  much  of  the  specu- 
lation now  snstained  here  and  on  the  Continent/' — Full  Mfdl  OazeUe,  Sept.  22,  1881. 


Mr.  Bonamy  Prioe  and  nil  the  orthodox  eoonomisti  tell  iia  that  the  export  of  gold  is  not 
lerely  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  is  rather  a  benefit ;  and,  on  the  other  band|  iha  City  say 
that  the  loss  of  only  one  million — a  mere  lrifle»  indeed— would  a^tate,  and  perhaps  upset,  the 


money  market  in  all  Europe.  Can  there  be  a  more  complete  contradiction  ?  How  should 
not  political  economy  lose  its  credit,  as  a  science,  when  its  statements  areiuauch  oj»en  oppo- 
Btiion  to  the  most  undeniable  facts  ? 
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EeoDomists  are  not  wrong  in  abstracto  ;  but  one  stionld  also  sar  that 
financial  editors  must  be  riglit,  for  they  grasp  economic  life  in  ita  daily 
reality.  Is  it  possible  that  merchants^  bankers^  and  writers  of  the  news- 
paper money-market  articles  should  all  be  led  astray  by  the  aophism  of 
"  mercantilism/'  so  as  to  nnderstaud  nothing  of  the  transactions  occur- 
ring under  their  eyes  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  possible  that  the  most 
eminent  economists  should  be  completely  deceived  on  this  subject  ?  We 
can  allow  of  neither  hypothesis.  The  apparent  coiit  ^'  '  n  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  problem   has  been  regarded  from  n  standpoints. 

It  has  been  viewed  in  the  '*  static''  condition  by  economists,  and  in  the 
*'  dynamic"  aspect  by  capitalists  and  men  of  business,  phenomena  being 
looked  upon  at  a  given  moment  by  the  first  as  being  at  rest,  in  tlieir 
development  and  as  in  movement  by  the  second.  Let  us  explain  this : 
Englanj],  for '  instance,  could  easily  effect  all  her  exchanges  with 
£80,000,000,  or  with  £40,000,(X>0  in  gold,  instead  of  the  i:120,00a,000 
she  now  employs ;  for,  as  J.  B.  Say  remarks,  the  value  of  gold,  as  com> 
pared  to  that  of  merchandise,  would  increase  as  the  quantity  of  the 
former  diminished;  or,  in  other  words,  the  prices,  calculated  in  money, 
would  dimiuish  as  money  became  scarcer.  If  I  have  one  shilling 
instead  of  two,  it  makes  little  difference  to  me  if  I  can  now  purchase  as 
much  with  my  shilling  as  I  could  formerly  with  two.  Double,  triple, 
if  you  will,  the  amount  of  precious  metal  in  a  country,  that  country 
will  be  none  the  richer*  The  number  of  useful  objects  which  constitnte 
its  real  wealth  will  have  remained  the  samc^  only  two  or  three  times  as 
high  a  price  in  money  will  be  put  on  each  one.  All  these  are  evident 
facts^  and  hitherto  the  reasoning  of  the  economists  is  perfectly  sound  ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  carry  these  abstract  ideas  into  practice, 
they  are  completely  contradicted  by  facts  which  are  daily  reported  by 
the  financial  papers  accused  of  '*  mercantilism/'  This  is  what  we  will 
next  endeavour  to  show. 

In  the  world  of  actual  aff'airs  all  contracts,  whether  for  a  long  or  short 
date,  the  terms  of  loans  made  by  banks,  the  rate  of  discount,  in  fact 
all  business,  are  based  on  certain  prices  and  on  the  availability  of 
a  certain  amount  of  cash.  If  this  amount  of  eash,  or  the  prices  which 
it  determines,  cither  increases  or  diminishes,  the  basis  of  all  business 
transactions  becomes  necessarily  modified.  This  is  the  important  fact 
that  economists  have  neglected  to  e?( amine  in  its  consequences*  What 
are  these  consequences?  That  is  the  question  we  must  weigh  with 
the  greatest  attention. 

Let  us  suppose,  first,  that  gold  increases  in  quantity :  what  hapiiens  ? 
Here  we  are  by  no  means  reduced  to  siicculative  reasoning  on  a 
hypothesis.  This  phenomenon  occurred  and  assumed  eoloss:d  pro|ior- 
iions  under  our  own  eyes  subsequently  to  the  year  1850.  Compared 
with  the  year  l&l-G,  the  production  of  gold  increased  tenfold  af'  ' 
discovery  of  the  placers  of  California  aud  Australia,  and  the  prti 
of  gold  aad  silver  combined  is  fifteen  times  what  it  then  waa.      I'bc 
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cousequencea  of  this  unheard-of  change  have  been  perfectly  analyzed  in 
the  well-known  work  of  Tooke  and  Newmarch,  '*  History  of  Prices/* 
When  this  extraordinary  influx  of  precious  metal  reached  Europe, 
Michel  Chevalier  raised  a  cry  of  alarm,  which  Cobdeu  repeated,  and 
which  greatly  impressed  the  different  Governments.  Prices,  it  was 
commonly  said,  would  double,  and  this  would  lead  to  profound  economic 
disturbance;  gold  should,  therefore,  be  at  once  rejected,  a  silver 
standard  being  adopted.  But  Newmarch  explained  that  this  danger 
was  not  at  all  to  be  dreaded,  because  the  gold,  in  arrivingj  would  stimu- 
late fresh  economic  activity,  and  in  thus  making  for  itself  greater 
employment,  would  prevent  its  own  depreciation.  What  followed 
proved  that  Newmarch  w^as  right  and  Chevalier  wrong.  After  some  few 
years,  prices  rose  a  little,  to  the  extent  of  about  15  per  cent,,  according 
to  Mr.  Jevons.  The  rise,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  a  fall 
ensued,  although  the  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  has  maintained 
itself  at  about  i:38,000,0O0.  Thus  the  predictions  of  Michel  Cheva- 
lier and  of  Cobden  were  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  banker  had  made 
sounder  deductions  than  the  economists. 

From  the  beginning,  the  prodigious  development  of  the  gold-pro- 
ducing countries,  California  and  Australia,  brought  fresh  stimulus  to  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  whole  world.  These  new  countries  did 
not  send  ns  the  produce  of  their  labour  for  nothing.  For  every  million 
of  gold  received  in  Europe  an  equal  quantity  of  goods  was  returned  to 
them.  These  goods  had  to  be  made  and  transported,  and  thus  fresh 
outlets  for  labour  were  created.  This  new  opening  for  trade  in  the  gold 
countries  and  the  increased  production  in  Europe  which  was  needful  to 
supply  the  wants  arisiog — these  occasioned  more  exchanges  and  there- 
fore led  to  a  more  extensive  employment  of  the  precious  ores,  which  arc 
the  metallic  means  of  exchange  and  the  basis  of  all  fiduciary  circulation. 

Gold  arriving  in  Europe  is  deposited  in  banks  where  it  finds  its  prices 
fixed  by  the  mints,  and  so  those  sending  it  get  immediate  remuneration. 
This  accumulation  of  cash  of  course  leads  to  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. After  1850,  discount  fell  to  1^,  and  even  to  1  per  cent.  A  fall 
in  the  rate  of  interest  stimulates  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  creation 
of  new  companies  of  all  kinds,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  surplus 
money  must  Hud  employment  for  itself  somewhere.  Besides,  when 
capital  can  be  obtained  at  the  moderate  rate  of  2  or  3  per  cent.,  a  great 
many  undertakings  may  prosper  which  would  never  do  so  were  the  rate 
of  interest  4  or  5  per  cent,  I  will  here  borrow  a  very  just  comparison 
made  by  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  when  he  says  that  cash  is  a  conveyance, 
but  I  draw  from  it  a  totally  opposite  conclusion. 

When  vehicles  are  plentiful  they  can  be  hired  cheap,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  everybody  uses  them,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary 
circulation.  You  see  this  at  Naples,  where  the  hire  of  a  decent  carriage 
is  tivcpence,  and  even  the  beggar  rolls  in  a  corrlcolo,  at  a  penny.  So, 
too,  when  the  monetary  mediums  of  conveyance  are  abundant,  they  also 
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are  lent  cheap.    Circulation  is  active,  and  business  is  "brisk,"  as  people  I 
say.    Certainly  the  capital  lent  and  borrowed  is  not  in  reality  "money*  1 
Capital  truly  consists  of  all  the  materials  requisite  and  necessary  to  pro-  | 
duction*     Still,  cash  ia  the  means  of  obtaining  these  materiak     It  is  I 
with  gold  that  they  are  paid  for,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  gold  whiAii 
necessary  for  every  exchange.      It  follows  therefore  that,  when  gold  is 
plentifulj  the  real  capital  is  easily  brought  into  action,  and  thea  pro* 
duction  is  developed. 

The  first  eSect  of  an  influx  of  gold  certainly  is  a  fall  in  the  rate 
of  discount.  But  the  phenomenon  does  not  stop  there.  This  fall 
promotes  a  movement  of  economic  expansion  until  the  demands  for 
capital  exceed  the  disposable  quantity,  and  then  the  rate  of  discount 
rises.  This  was  observable  during  the  period  of  prosperity,  from  1853  to 
1870.  The  average  rate  of  interest  was  high,  in  spite  of  the  abundanoe 
of  goldj  because  the  prodigious  development  of  production  for  which  Uus 
period  is  noticeable  caused  an  endless  demand  for  capital.  It  was  doling 
this  period  that  railways  were  largely  made  in  all  parts  of  the  habitiUe 
globe;  canals  were  opened^  isthmuses  cut,  mountains  pierced,  and 
works,  factories,  and  banks  innumerable  started.  Mr,  Newmarch  only 
gives  expression  to  general  opinion  when  he  says  that  the  gold  of  tbe 
placers  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  wondrous  development* 

The  second  result  of  an  exceptional  influx  of  the  precious  metals  i«to 
produce  an  average  rise  in  prices.  Gold,  which  gives  facility  to  the 
creation  of  fresh  business  enterprises  occasions  a  greater  demand  for 
everything.  In  works  and  factories,  in  railways,  in  all  sorts  of  concenu 
undertaken  on  all  hands,  workmen,  and  iron,  wood,  and  every  kind  of 
raw  material  are  wanted  in  greater  numbers  and  in  larger  quantities 
than  previously.  The  increase  of  demand  produces  necessarily  a  rise  in 
value.  This  rise  takes  place  gradually,  and  the  result  of  it  is  to  pn^ 
duce  that  state  of  the  market  which  we  call  "brisk/^  All  who  are 
engaged  in  producing  profit  by  this.  Workmen,  being  more  sought 
after,  are  better  paid ;  they  consume  more  in  the  way  of  fuel,  food, 
&c.,  and  thus  raise  the  price  of  the  articles  of  common  necessity, 
which  naturally  brings  benefit  to  those  who  produce  or  manufacture 
them.  Manufacturers,  making  more  profit,  buy  more,  and  the  prices 
of  the  articles  they  want  rise  in  their  turn  ;  and  in  this  way  profit  flows 
in  upon  a  second  category  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen.  The  buy* 
of  raw  materials  for  the  purpose  of  their  conversion  into  manufaci 
goods  almost  invariably  gains  by  a  general  rise  in  prices ;  for 
raw  material,  flax,  cotton,  wool,  iron,  is  worth  more  when  resold  than 
when  it  was  purchased.  The  economic  and  commercial  world  thus  forms 
one  immense  chain  of  causes  and  efiects  in  which  the  value  of  each. 
link  is  heightened  by  the  activity  imparted  to  labour,  the  true  soi 
of  all  riches.  It  may  even  happen  that  an  **  industrial'^  fall  occurs 
the  price  of  many  articles,  great  enough  to  counterbalance  in 
increase  ^^  monetary  value ;"  \ietiaxi%e;^^\!^%\.^  \-\i^Ta\3it\^lication  of  fresh 
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enterprises  and  tbe  introduction  of  fresh  machinery,  these  commodities 
are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  These  arc  the  many  favourable 
results  which  follow  on  an  influx  of  the  precious  metals. 

But,  it  will  be  said^  these  advantages  are  also  attributed  by  inflationists 
to  an  abundant  issue  of  paper  money  made  legal  teuder.  Doubtless 
iliis  may  be  so;  but  the  factitious  excitement  caused  by  the  inflation  is 
dearly  bought,  as  it  rests  on  no  firm  basis,  and  is  brought  about  by  au 
abuse  of  legislative  power.  It  occasions  a  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
the  degradation  of  exchanges,  and  the  permanent  disturbance  of  foreign 
trade ;  and,  sooner  or  later^  large  sacrifices  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
revert  to  the  mettallic  circulation.  It  is  quite  otherwise  when  the  im- 
pulse given  to  business  springs  from  a  natural  source — viz.,  an  increase 
in  the  amouut  of  precious  metal,  the  real  basis  of  exchanges,  and,  at  the 
^ame  time,  the  true  equivalent  of  every  value.  In  this  case,  there  is 
neither  depreciation  of  currency  nor  disastrous  reaction.  All  that  CDuld 
in  any  way  occur  would  be  a  general  rise  in  prices  resulting  from  the 
large  amount  of  cash  suddenly  thrown  into  circulation ;  but,  as  we  ex- 
plained, even  this  will  probably  not  take  place,  for  owing  to  the  number  of 
business  transactions  rapidly  and  permanently  increased  by  the  economic 
development  which  the  abundance  of  cash  will  have  stimulated,  gold 
will  find  further  employment.  The  demand  for  it  will  increase  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  the  supply.  The  precious  metals  will  lose  nothing 
t}f  their  powers  of  purchase,  and  prices  will  not  rise.  This  is  exactly  what 
has  occurred  since  the  year  1850.  The  average  annual  production  of 
the  precious  metals  during  the  decade  1840-1850,  was  302,000,000  francs. 
From  1850  to  the  present  time,  the  average  production  has  tripled, 
having  risen  to  from  900,000,000  to  1,000,000,000  francs  annually ;  and, 
iu  spite  of  this,  if  prices  have  risen  for  a  time  a  trifle,  they  havefaDen  again 
to  about  what  they  were  formerly*  Thus,  the  extraordinary  influx  of 
precious  metal  which  commenced  30  years  ago,  has  been  most  beneficial 
in  increasing  economic  activity  all  over  the  world,  and  this  great  advan- 
tage has  been  unaccompanied  by  drawbacks  or  difficulties.  So  long 
as  I  thus  limit  myself  to  stating  only  undeniable  facts,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  thought  guilty  of  either  "  mercantilism"  or  of  "  inflationism/' 
I  merely  give  a  summary  of  Newmarch^s  chapters,*  and  he,  I  imagine, 
is  not  likely  to  be  accused  of  any  such  heresies. 

Let  me  now  examine  the  opposite  phenomenon — the  scarcity  of  cash 
— -and  try  to  ascertain  its  effects.  The  exportation  of  gold  is  a  purely 
fndiflerent  matter,  says  Jlr.  Bouamy  Price,  for  exchanges  are  just  as 
well  effected  with  little  as  with  much  money. f     Let  us  rather  say,  writes 


*  Ife  i»  UBcful  to  read  with  attention  the  cliaptcra  tie  voted  by  Mr.  NewmArcU,  in 
Tnoke's  "  History  of  rrices,"  to  tbo  Ktudy  of  the  effect  prcKiiiced  by  the  gold  of  CalifomiA 
and  AtiBtraha  during  the  perio«l  1848-1856. 

t  At  the  close  of  his  IxKik,  *'  Practical  Political  Economy,"  Mr.  B.  Price  puWiabes,  aim 
appendix,  hii  correspoudencG  with  Mr.  Henry  Lribba,  ex-Governor  of  the  Bauk  of  EngliiDd, 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  tbe  Dank,  ia  fixing  the  rate  of  disi^oiuit,  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  its  reserve  iu  gold.    Of  couraCj  Mr.  B,  Price  it  strongly 
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J,  B.  Say,  that  the  exportation  of  gold  is  an  advantage,  for  in  excli||^fl 
for  goldj  which  is  dead  capital^  useful  goods  arc  obtained,  and  tlie  PIH 
rcmainiDg  in  the  country  is  rendered  more   serviceable ;  sincCj  to  pirfl 
far  the  same  number  of  articles    a  less  weight   is   given   and  receMB 
according  as  its  quantity  has  diminishedj  its  value  having  increa&ei  ]lM 
tbcse  propositions  (whieh^   not  long   since^   aU  the  economists  of  mM 
dednctive  school  were  fully  prepared  to  vouch   for)   be   exact,  we  nuM 
conclude  that  the  entire  business  world,  the  Bank  of  England,  mercbaii^l 
bill  brokers,  speculators,  and  all  the  writers  of  financial   articles  in  tliel 
newspapers,  must  be  suffering  under  the  strangest  haUucinatioiui.    AllT 
these  authorities  affirm  that  the  crisis  which  has  so  long  depressed  tk  I 
money  market,  and  which  becomes  just  now  more  acute,  was  in  graJ 
part  brought   about  by  a   monetary    contraction,  and  recently  hj  tk 
exportation  of  gold  to  America^  and  argue  that  it  became  more  or  lot 
seriousi  as  gold  left  us  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  for  the  opponte 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.     It  is,  of  course,  economists  who  are  mistakciif 
they   haviog   made   a   superficial   analysis,  basing  it  solely  on  abiAncl 
ideas.     The  study  of  the  phenomenon  must  be  recommenced  by  piyinf 
special  attention  to  facts  as  they  really  exist.      Here,  again,    we  luiw: 
only  to  recollect  what  has  recently  taken  place  beneath  oar  very  eycs» 

"When  gold  is  to  be  exported  it  is  taken  from  the  banks  of  issue,  becainc 
in  their  hands  a  large  stock  is  always  to  be  found  ready  at  the  eomroiLnd 
of  all  holders  of  bank  notes  or  of  well  guaranteed  commercial  drtft^. 
Banks,  being  compelled  to  have  sufficient  cash  in  hand  to  guarantif 
the  fiduciary  circulation,  raise  the  rate  of  discount.  That  is  cxactiv 
what  is  now  going  on  (September,  1881).  In  a  general  way  a  rise  of 
1  or  2  per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  bring  back  the  precious  metal  by  dimiiiish- 
iDg  the  price  of  all  commodities,  shares,  debentures,  and  stocks  in  St^it 
funds,  and  by  raising  the  hire  of  money  ;  but  sometimes  (and  it 
been  noticed  that  this  happens  about  every  nine  or  ten  years) 
outflow  of  gold  induces  a  sliarp  crisis.  3Ir.  Jevons  connects  these 
odical  crises  with  the  spots  appearing  on  the  sun,  I  have  eudea' 
in  a  work  specially  on  this  subject,  *^  Le  Marchc  Monetaire  depuis  cia- 
quante  ans,'^  to  prove  that  they  are  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  three 
circumstances.  1st,  the  very  general  use  of '^  instruments  of  credii 
which  in  turn  causes  the  immense  mass  of  fiduciary  circulation,  noi 
cheques,  promissory  bills,  and  unpaid  accounts,  to  rest  on  a  very  si 
luetallic  basis ;  2nd,  the  existence  in  the  market  of  a  great  many 
engagements,  the  result  of  the  multiplication  of  fresh  enterprises,  of 
increased  purchases  of  goods,  and  of  the  general  speculation  fever  whicb 
invariably  accompanies  a  period  of  expansion  and  prosperity  ;  3rd, 
finally,  the  still  more  decisive  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  exportation 
cash,  necessitated  either  by  the  bad  harvest,  as  in  1847,   by  foreij 

ftfjaiiist  thia  line  of  crpmluct,  wliich  is  contrary  to  hia  thoi^ry.  Jlr.  H.  Gibba  raplies 
the  learned  Oxford  I'mfessor  were  a  '  *  practical  man  "  and  a  banker,  he  would  ttoderstiBd 
the  question  better.  How  ^bouhl  not  iH>1itical  ecoaoiiiy  lose  its  authority  when  it  tka 
placca  itself  in  op\iOBvt\oLi  lo  tke  mo^\  txiic^it  d^U^j  business  neceaeities  ? 
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ivestmentSj  as  in  1825  and  again  in  1856,  or  by  except  ion  jiI  purchases 
of  certain  goods  J  as  happened  after  the  cotton  famine  in  1864.  Indeed, 
itliatever  may  be  the  minor  causes  which  work  towards  a  crisis,  it  is 
always  determined  by  the  exportation  of  cash,  which  indnccs  either  the 
shrinking  or  else  the  complete  collapse  of  credit,  which  follows  on  a 
sudden  and  too  high  a  rise  in  discount.      These  exportations  of  cash  are 

snerally  occasioned  by  some  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  trade. 
Mr.  Bouamy  Price  and  other  economists  make  gentle  fun  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  speak  of  it  as  an  *'  exploded  fallacy."  Neverthe- 
less, the  EcoRonusi  and  other  special  newspapers  continue  to  write 
about  it  and  to  follow  its  course  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion. Here,  again,  business  men  are  right.  It  is  evident  that  the 
balance  of  trade  can  no  longer  be  estiraatcd,  as  it  was  formerly,  by  a 
aierc  calcnlation  of  exported  and  imported  merchandise.  The  amount 
of  money  invested  abroad  and  the  interest  gained  upon  it  has  now 
lissumed  immense  proportionsj  and  this,  of  course,  modifies  the  balance, 
"withont  the  tables  of  the  Castom-Honse  showing  any  record  of  it.  The 
richest  countries,  England  and  France  for  instance,  are  creditors  of 
other  countries  for  many  millions  sterling.  The  interest  of  these 
hundreds  of  millions,  represented  in  goods,  occasions  imports  to  be 
made  without  any  return  exports.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  rich 
countries  import  regularly  much  more  than  they  export,  and  thisj  with- 
out occasioning  any  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  trade.  Here  are  thc^ 
figures  for  England  :-^ 

1877  1878  1879  1S80 

lo  millions  sterling. 

Imports 349  41    ..•  308-77  ...  362*99  .,.   41122 

Exports 252-34   ...  24548   ...  248  78  ...   268  41 


Imports  exceeding  exports  by    97*07    ...  123'29  ...    114-21    ...    142-81 

This  excess  of  imports  naturally  includes,  besides  the  interest  of 
money  lodged  in  investments  abroad,  the  immense  suras  for  freights  of 
merchandise^  and  for  wares  of  all  kinds  which  English  vessels  trans- 
port to  all  parts  of  the  worlds  and  also  the  profits  of  trade  on  the 
national  and  foreign  produce  that  English  merchants  sell  everywhere. 
The  following  is  a  calculation  made  on  this  subject  by  !Mr.  G.  jNfcdley. 
(See  his  work,  '^  The  Reciprocity  VmzeJ') 

^^  Profits  on  Ocean  Carrying  Trade 

^^k  Insurance 

^^^  Interest  on  Capital  in  Foreign  Ti'ade 

^B  Merchants'  Profits 


£4.5,000,000 

3,500,000 

5,000,000 

17,500,000 

55,000,000 


Total      .  £126,000,000 


But  if  the  state  of  things  thus  established,  with  an  excess  of  imi>orts 
for  the  creditor  country,  be  troubled  by  the  necessity  of  completing 
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fresh  foreign  iavestments,  or  by  an  exceptional  purchase  of  corn  beiiig 
needed  after  a  bad  harvest,  the  result  will  be  an  unusual  exportation 
of  cash,  followed  by  a  crisis  more  or  less  severe*  These  sharp  eriitt 
have  sometimes  most  disastrous  consequences.  All  shares  fall  in  tike 
market ;  bankruptcies  may  be  counted  by  thousands  ;  workshops  ait 
closed ;  workmen  fmd  themselves  without  employment,  and  want  md 
suffering  become  very  great.  It  cannot  be  maintained^  therefore,  thit 
even  in  such  a  ease  as  this^  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  is  s 
matter  of  indifference.  All  that  can  be  meant  is  that  its  disadvantigeOQi 
effects  are  but  transient,  commerce  and  industry  quickly  again  present- 
ing their  habitual  aspect.  Prices  rise,  and  two  or  three  yeara'  practice 
of  economy  suffices  to  repair  what  losses  may  have  been  sustained.  A 
fresh  period  of  prosperity,  of  expansion  and  speculation  soon  commences, 
which  generally  terminates  in  another  crisis. 

The  effects  of  a  slow  and  steady  reduction  of  the  stock  of  money  are 
of  a  different  character.     They  come   into  operation  almost  insensibly, 
being  unaccompanied  by  any  violent  disturbance.     Indeed,  the  cause  of 
the  evil  is  usually  ignored,  or  else  disputed.    Instead  of  a  burning  fcfcr 
it  is  a  decline  with  which  the  social  body  is  afflicted,      A  crisis  of  this 
description  first  occurred  in  the  period   1816-1840,  and   it  hat  been 
repeated  from    1873    to    last    year.       Each    was    brought    about  by 
identically  similar  circumstances.     They  may  be  thus  specified — Ist,  in- 
sufficiency  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals ;  2nd,  exceptional 
demand  for  gold.     Let  us  examine  the  facts.     1st,  from  181G  to  1822, 
England,  abandoning  paper  money,  established  the   gold   standard,  and 
took  from  the  general  circulation  of  the  world  £20^000,000  sterling,  lliis 
was  an  immense  sura  for  that   period^  for  it  corresponded  to  ten  timw 
the  then  annual  production  j*  2iidj  the  average  annual  production  which 
was  from  1801  to  1810,  259,000,000  francs,  fell  from  1811  to  1820  to 
159,000,000  fr,,  sank  still  further  to  151,000,000  fr.  from  1821  to  1830,and 
amounted  only  to  202,000,000  fr.  in  the  period  from  1831  to  1840.     Aftti 
1873  the  United  States,  Gemiany,  and  the  Scandinavian  States,  by  adopt* 
iog  the  gold  standard,  absorbed  from  300,000,000  fr.  to  400,000,000  fr.  of 
gold.  The  production  of  both  the  precious  metals  taken  together  has  not 
decreased  ;  but  silver,  being  no  longer  received  in  any  mints,  save  for  the 
currency  in  India,  the  monetary  stock  has  had  to  be  fed  by  gold  alone, 
the  production  of  which  has  diminished  by  one-third.    The  annual  influx 
into  circulation  of  the  precious  metal  has  thus  fallen  one-half — viz.,  fixwa 
£40,000,000  to  £20,000,000.      Added  to  this,  during  thcac  last  thrre 
and  a  half  years,  America  has  taken  from  us  £50,000,000  of  gold.    These 
three  circumstances   combined  have  produced  subsequently  to   1873,  u 
they  did  also  after  1816,  a  monetary  contraction.  It  is  that  phenomenon, 

*  All>ert  (iallatin,  uiios©  authority  is  frequently  cited  ou  theBe  queittons,  wrote  ia  1889: 
*' Not  only  liaa  Englarnl  by  that  ©xi»erimcnt,  in  the  face  of  tlie  univefBal  ejcperienot  of 
mankind,  gratuitously  subjected  herself  to  actual  iucouveuionce,  for  the  sake  of  adlterioff  to 
AD  abstract  priiiLiple,  but.  iu  so  doing,  she  hoa  departt^d  more  widely  from  known  pnndplrf. 
And  from  tlioRo  which  regulate  a  sound  metallic  currency/* 
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exactly  the  reverse  of  the  expansion  after  1850,  which  has  been  neglected 
by  economiiits,  and  it  is  tliis  which  wc  must  now  study*  This  has  not 
yet  been  systematically  done,  though  strikiug  references  to  it  are  to 
be  found  in  different  works,  notably  in  Alison's  "  England  iu  1815  and 
1845  ;  or  a  Sufficient  and  a  Contracted  Money;  "  D.  Lube,  "  Argument 
against  one  Gold  Standard  ;"*  ^*  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  1876;^'  Dana  Horton,  *^  Silver  and 
Gold  •;'  R.  Giffen,  "  The  Recent  Fall  in  Prices/  Journal  of  Statist,  Soc, 
March,  1879. 

In  the  case  of  a  slow  monetary  contraction  crisis,  the  precious  metals 
are  not  suddenly  taken  away  from  the  banks  iu  large  quantities,  as  is 
the  ease  in  sharp  crises ;  credit  is  not  shaken,  and  monetary  stock 
diminishes  almost  insensibly  by  the  industrial  consumption  of  the 
precious  metals,  since  the  stoek,  not  being  fed  as  usual,  does  not  keep  up 
to  the  level  of  the  growth  of  the  economic  development.  Then  com- 
mences an  almost  imperceptible  fall  in  prices,  spreading  from  one  article 
to  another.  The  unfortunate  consequences  of  this  circnmstance,  left 
unnoticed  by  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  and  by  other  economists,  are  as  fallows  : — 
During  the  fall  in  prices  the  merchant  and  tradesman  frequently  lose, 
for  they  are  often  obliged  to  sell  cheaper  than  they  bought.  Enterprises 
no  longer  bring  iu  profit  j  on  the  contrary;  they  have  often  to  be  abandoned 
at  a  loss.  ^Icrchaots,  their  hearts  failing,  relinquish  part  of  their  businessj 
new  undertakings  of  any  kind  become  rare.  Workmen,  less  and  less  sought 
after^  see  their  wages  lessened.  They,  in  turn,  consume  less,  and  thus 
tlie  manufacturers  who  provide  for  their  wants  have  to  reduce  their 
productions,      ilerchants   and   tradesmen^   making  small  or  no  profits^ 

*  The  following  are  a  few  passages  fmm  these  WTitiiigs  :— **  Is  there  ono  man  of  tease 
And  reflection  whoHo  tniud  m  not  uometinifs  ocii:upie<U  and  whnae  imagination  i-j  not  Bfcartled 
by  the  actual  and  prospective  state  of  the  conntry  ?  The  monetary  atatwlard  of  England 
iwras  what  it  is  now  and  ha*  always  be<?n  throughout  the  rest  o£  Europe — silver.  Monstrona 
and  incr^ttible  tkluwioQ  I  We  are  now  tohl  that  the  qin^stion  is  >ett3ed  for  ever.  But  with  a 
gold  Btaodard,  circnlatioii  cannot  increase  ;  ao  it  <»ppo»ea  an  eflectnal  barrier  to  all  improve- 
ment. By  the  gold  standard  tho  currency  haa  been  reduced  below  the  point  that  woidd 
afford  remunerative  prices  with  the  present  taxes/' — A  vfjumeiii  afjainj^t  Onr  Gf^ld  Stumittj-'d, 
£>.  Lube,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  In  1S.T2  Lub^  strongly  advocated  the  tilver, 
utandard.  This  is  what  Sir  Archibald  .Mison  says  on  the  subject  of  loonetary  eou- 
traction  :  "The  distress  among  the  mercantilB  classes  for  years  after  the  dreadful  crids  of 
1825,  of  the  agricultural  interest  during  the  loweripg  of  prices  from  1S32  to  1^3o,  and  of 
the  whole  community  froia  1835  to  \S4'1  was  extreme*  The  iovestmeut  of  capital  in 
agricnltiire  waa,  during  thia  diutresa^  every  wliere  gnevously  abridged,  and  in  many  places 
totally  annihilated.  Ireland,  dm-ing  the  whole  period,  has  been  in  a  state  of  smothered 
insurrection.  The  heart  sickens  at  the  evidence,  nnmcrona  and  inoontro¥crtible,  which  the 
Parliamentary  reports  for  the  la«t  ten  years  have  accumulated  of  widespread  and  often 
long-eDdiinng  suifering  amongst  the  lalK>urin^  i>oor  of  Eugland/'  After  having  described 
the  progress  of  this  state  of  things  Alison  adds  :  '*  Some  external  canne  must  therefore  have 
liaratyzed  and  blighted  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  midst  of  such  an  iocreaiiing growth 
of  the  national  resources*  Since  the  Peace,  the  all- important  (|UcBtion  arisett,  what 
was  it  which  had  this  effect?  The  answer  is,  it  was  the  coutraction  of  the  currency  which 
was  mistakenly  made  to  accompany  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  hy  the  Bill  of  1819 
that  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  nil  these  etrects."  Ali»4>n  ^ives  a  perfectly  complete 
description  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  monetary  contraction,  the  real  cause  of  which 
generally  passes  uiioUserved,  ''  It  is  as  difticnlt  to  get  the  great  hulk  of  men  to  understand 
that  it  is  the  currency  itself  that  is  shifting  in  value  when  great  changes  of  price  are  going 
on  arotind  it,  as  it  is  to  make  them  comprehend  that  the  earth  is  moving  rapidly  through 
the  heavens" — En  ff  la  ml  in  I6l«>  ami  IM."* ;  (i»\  A  Sujficient  and  a  CQidracUd  Mmitij,  \>i(4^, 
page  ^l 
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do  not  live  so  well,  and  here  agaia  the  manufacturers  who  work  far 
the  middle  claasea  also  suffer.  There  is  a  geucral  decrease  in  ccoEoaric 
activity.  Capital,  sunk  into  inactivity,  lies  iu  the  banks,  aud  tic 
rate  of  interest  falls,  the  demand  for  advances  being  few  and  small 
Casli  does  not  appear  to  be  laeking^,  and,  indeed,  is  not  wanting,  for, 
J.  B»  Say  said,  the  quantity,  if  it  is  diminished  absolutely  or  com* 
paratively,  is '^  appreciated."  Each  unit  is  worth  more  and  effccUmoic 
exchanges.  Reduce  as  much  as  you  will  the  monetary  stock,  it  will 
always  remain  sufficient,  for,  as  prices  fall,  in  proportion  its  value  rises, 
and  it  will  always  buy  and  pay  for  the  same  amount  of  goods.  Whea 
the  fall  in  prices  is  at  an  end,  the  period  of  suffering  resulting  from  it 
finishes,  and  the  economic  world  gradually  regains  its  normal  conditioa. 
Only  the  transition  is  often  tedious  and  accompanied  by  many  crud 
trials,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  question  now  is  whether  when  exchanges  are  effected  with  lea 
cash,  and  consequently  on  a  lower  scale  of  prices,  will  the  situation  be 
what  it  formerly  was,  as  the  economists  who  reason  ou  abstract  priaci* 
pies  pretend  ?  I  venture  to  say,  not  at  alL  The  pressure  of  previoiwly 
contracted  debts  will  have  increased  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  prices 
will  have  fallen.  In  fact,  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  money,  more 
goods  or  more  labour  will  have  to  be  given,  as  these  will  be  worth  lei^. 
The  nation  in  general,  that  is  to  say,  taxpayers,  mortgagees,  public 
companies  who  have  issued  debentures,  landed  proprietors  bound  to 
pay  fixed  yearly  incomes,  pensions  of  one  sort  or  another,  all  will  be 
burdened  and  the  bondholders  alone  will  benefit.  Some  people  will  say, 
What  does  it  matter?     Some  gain  what  others  lose. 

This  is  a  mischievous   mistake.      It  matters  greatly,  for  productioi 
is  sacrificed  in  favour  of  the  fundholding  class,  or,  as  John  Stuart 
puts  it,  active  capital   is    sacrificed   for  idle  capital.*     As  already  nu 
European    communities  are    taxed   to   the   extreme   limit,    the    couse- 
-qucncc  of  any  indirect  increase  of  the  burden  which  these   loans  lay 
upon  them  would  inevitably  be  the  misery  of  the  populations,  if  tliej 
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^  All  the  leading  economiBts  a^r«e  ia  thinking  that  obimdonce  of  money  u  tDi»re  fiiv 
able  to  the  progress  of  nian^kincl  tTion  scarcity »     Here  are  aomc  quotations  on  the  I 
**In  fioo,  '  aaya  Michel  Chevalier,  ''  a  faH  io  the  value  of  money  will  prolit  those  », 
hy  nresetit  labour  \  it  will  injure  those  wlio  live  on  the  fruits  of  past  Inliour,  be  it  thd 
or  that  of  their  fathers.     In  this  respect  it  will  act  in  the  same  direction  with  the  j 
part  of  tlioae  evolutions  whieh  are  accomplished  by  virtue  of  the  great  law  of  civiJ 
to  which  cirdiniirily  wo  assign  the  noble  name  of  progress." — La  Monnale,  2iid  editio 
p.  760.     J.  K.  MacCnlloch,  iu  hia  discu&aion  on  the  ellect  of  the  groat  increaBO 
WorM'a  stock  of  gold  after  1850,   says  iii  conchisioii :  '"  Though,  like  a  fall  of  raio  i 
long;  course  of  dry  weather,  it  may  be  prejudicial  to  certaiu  clHssea*  it  is  beueficiaJ  to  j 
incomparably  greater  ntmibor,  including  all  who  are  actively  engaged  in  inn 
aud  is,  8] leaking  generally, ( if  great  imbhc  or  nutional  advanta^^e/ — £m^doj 
Art,  **  Preciona  MetatH.*"     W*  Rusc]ier»  thelearneil  profeswor  of  Leii^zig,  ikjiu:    .  , 
gold  disco veriea,  by  nrevi^iiting  a  dearth  of  money,  which  withoot  thein  would  ha* 
pably  occurred,  saved  the  nation  from  a  griewua  malady.     On  thi!  other  hand,  he  e»^_ 

in  the  imme  aense  aa  MacCuUoch  and  Oievalier,  how  a  fall  in  the  valae  of  monej  1 

atiomlate  to  a  notable  increase  of  national  protluctiou — Griitidiaf/en  drr  Nationaloekwufmk 
§.141).   All  the  more  known Germaueconomiats—Nassej  O.  Areodt,  Adolf  Wagner,  Lei 
8chiiffle,  and  even  Goetboer — oxpte««\Ai«  «a.mft^^Yn!\o\i.    VuWA'^vt  c%assi\>k^  Fxwm  Xai 
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continued  to  pay,  or  gcEeral  bankruptcy  ia  the  event  of  their  refusing' 
^  do  so.  It  opens  up  a  vision  of  the  world  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
towering  over  the  crushed  ruins  of  the  working  ivorld. 

FinaUy  it  may  also  happen  that  the  two  sorts  of  crises,  that  which 
may  be  called  the  "  auEemic"  crisis,  tbat  is  to  say,  the  one  which  is 
due  to  a  slow  decrease  of  monetary  atock,  and  the  sharp  crisis,  due 
to  a  sudden  and  considerable  outflow  of  gold,  graft  themselves  so  to 
speak  one  on  the  other,  as  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time.  The 
exportation  of  metal  to  New  York  is  impoverishing  further  our  store 
of  precious  metal,  and  so  is  doubly  disastrous.  It  retards  the  im- 
petus of  business  which  seemed  to  be  springing  again  into  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  keeps  down  prices  which  are  already  merely 
remunerative.  We  thus  see  to  what  extent  the  abstract  ideas  of  the 
deductive  school  are  contradicted  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 

But  these  economists  ask.  Is  it  then  not  true  that  produce  is  ex- 
changed for  produce  ?  If  that  be  so,  gold  is  as  much  a  produce  as 
axiTthing  else.  The  merchant  exporting  it  has  obtained  in  exchange 
goods  of  a  higlier  value,  or  he  would  not  have  consented  to  the  trans- 
action •  Therefore,  if  the  merchant  has  gained,  it  is  not  possible  that 
his  country  loses.  All  these  axioms,  which  seem  so  clear  and  evident  on 
paper,  arc  nevertheless  daily  contradicted  by  experience.  In  reality, 
Istj  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  objects  exchanged ;  and. 
Sadly,  it  ia  not  true  that  the  metal  of  which  money  is  composed  is  a 
Bicrchandise  like  any  other.  Some  very  simple  examples  will  serve  to 
prove  these  two  observations.  Huntera  are  out  in  a  forest  in  the  far- 
west  of  America,  and  live  on  the  game  they  shoot.  The  Indians 
they  meet  propose  to  give  them  in  exchange  for  their  guns  furs  of  at 
least  double  their  value;  they  accept  the  offer,  for  economists  have 
persuatled  them  that  produce  must  be  always  exchanged  for  produce, 
and  that  it  is  always  a  gain  to  obtain  articles  of  a  higher  for  those  of 
a  lower  value.  Their  want  of  forethought,  however,  is  speedily 
punished.  They  are  very  soon  nearly  dying  of  hunger.  To  get  back 
their  guns,  they  would  now  be  willing  to  transfer  not  only  their  fors, 
but  everything  else  they  possess  into  the  bargain.  Again,  a  manu- 
facturing town  has  sufficient  cars  and  waggons  to  effect  all  necessary 
transports  ;  foreigners  buy  from  them  a  part  of  these  at  a  very  high 
price.  The  seliers  profit  by  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and  it 
seems  a  splendid  business  exchange  of  produce  for  produce,  with  clear 
gains  on  their  side.  But  the  vehicles  having  disappeared  from  the 
wharves  and  streets,  there  is  no  means  of  conveying  goods  from  place 
to  place.  The  manufacturers,  no  longer  able  to  obtain  raw  materials, 
are  obliged  to  stop  working  their  machinery  and  to  discharge  the  work- 
people. A  general  crisis  arises,  there  being  a  deadlock  as  regards 
production,  and  misery  continues  to  spread  among  the  labouriug 
classes  until  fresh  waggons  are  made  or  got.  The  loss  in  this 
way  incomparably  exceeds  the  gains   which  were  obt^med  Ctoiaa  IW 
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sale   of   the    vehicles.      Exactly    the   same    thing    occars    when  gold  | 
goes  off  in  too  great  quantities.      He  who  exports  it  in  payment  of  goodi  I 
purchased  in  exchange  does  a  good  stroke  of  business,  but  the  community  1 
suffers  for  it.     Pieces  of  mooey  are,  for  practical  purposes,  conveyances Iry 
means  of  which  products  arc  ex:chaugcd.     If  there    be  an  inaaflBdcnt 
quantity   of  these»  the    circulation  becomes   impeded  ;    commerce  aad 
industry  have  to  face  difficulties  in  buying  aud  selling  ;  a  crisis  ensues 
It  is,  therefore,  not   correct  that  the    precious  metals  are  as  mocha 
merchandise  as  anything  else,  and  that  it  is  a  matter   of  indifference 
whether  they  are  exported  or  imported, 

Eut,  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  will  say,  you  will  not  deny  the  truth  ot 
the  following  proposition,  which,  with  several  others,  Mr,  Mill  has  vcfy 
clearly  explained  v — -A  country  has  always  as  much  money  as  it  needs; 
in  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  one  country  should  export,  and  that 
another,  with  which  it  trades,  should,  at  the  same  time,  import  ca^h  for 
any  lengthened  period.  Prices  will  fall  in  the  country  where  gold  ii 
leaving,  and  will  rise  where  it  is  accumulating.  It  would  soon  be  ta 
the  advantage  of  the  former  countiy  to  buy  where  things  are  cheaper^ 
aud  thus  the  excess  of  imports  would  quickly  bring  back  the  gold,  and 
the  balance  would  be  again  established. 

I  beg,  first,  to  remark  that  this  reasoning  is  neither  more  nor  U» 
than  an  application  of  the  theory  of  the  '*  Balance  of  trade,"  so  decried  by 
recent  economists.  On  the  other  hand  we  hnd  here  again  the  same  use  of 
abstract  ideas,  leading  to  conclusions  in  which  falsity  is  mixed  with  truth. 
Contemplating  this  purely  superficial  analysis,  one  is  led  to  suppose  thai 
gold  can  pass  from  one  country  to  another,  in  a  similar  manner  to  water 
passing  from  basin  to  basin  seeking  its  level,  and  that  neither  advaatage 
nor  disadvantage  is  likely  to  accrue  to  either  nation  from  the  trauafer* 
It  is  not  so  by  any  means.  Aud,  first  of  all,  there  is  one  very  great 
exception  to  be  taken  as  to  the  general  axiom  given  us  by  Mr.  Bonamy 
Price  and  Mill— an  exception  which  plays  a  very  important  part  iu 
the  general  movement  of  the  precious  metals  on  our  globe.  I  speak 
of  India.  From  antiquity  to  the  present  tituc,  au  uninterrupted  current 
has  always  carried  silver  to  the  far  East*  A  rise  in  prices  there,  such 
as  would  have  induced  the  Indians  to  buy  more  goods  in  Europe,  and 
discouraged  Europeans  from  buying  from  tlie  Indians,  has  never  taken 
place.  And  why  ?  Because  the  silver  on  arriving  in  Asia  is  made 
into  jewels  and  idols,  and  is,  further,  lost  aud  hidden  away  by  a  popu- 
lation in  India  of  300,000,000,  and  of  400,000,000  iu  China,  and  so 
does  not  remain  in  circulation  ;  thus,  having  no  intluence  whatever  oa 
prices.  Tlic  fact  of  the  balance  being  always  favourable  to  Asia  is 
expluined  by  the  circumstance  that  Europe  needs  much  commodities 
from  thence,  wliile  the  East  takes  very  little  of  our  produce. 

Between  Jvuropcan  nations  the  balance  is  generally  pretty  equal  j  any 
momentary  inequality  is  quickly  set  to  rights  by  the  variations  in  the 
rate  of  exchanges,  and  very  little  precious  metal  actually  passes  from 
country  to  country.     In  1\ub  escae  cuicv^TaX  ^e,QVi.Qm\c.^  s>aft«rcvt&  ^\^^ '^^x^ 
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application^  hut  let  us  coasider  the  example  of  a  balance  wiiere  thctcndeucy 
is  persisteDtly  uofavourable,  and  where  a  constant  exportation  of  precious 
metal  becomes  necessary.  For  the  study  of  this  plienomenon  we  have 
only  to  examine  facts  in  connection  with  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
America.  Here^  as  in  the  case  of  India^  an  unfavourable  balance  secm^ 
likely  to  become  persistent.  Since  the  United  States  re-established  a 
metallic  circulation^  Europe  is  obliged  to  send  them  each  year  a  growing 
quantity  of  gokL  In  1879-1880  it  amounted  to  75,000|OaO  dollars^  and 
in  1880-1881  to  91,000,000  dollars.  The  reasons  tending  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  unfavourable  balance  for  Europe  are  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  India.  We  arc  absolutely  forced  to  take  certain  produce  from 
America  J  for  instance,  corn,  nicat^  petroleum,  and  cotton.  On  the  other 
liand^  as  industry  becomes  developed  in  the  United  States,  thanks  to  the 
more  general  employment  of  machinery,  and  to  the  higher  intelligence 
of  their  workmen,  tbcy  are  less  in  need  of  our  products  and  manu- 
factures. The  difference,  in  this  way^  of  the  commercial  balance  that 
we  owe  to  the  United  States,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  (silver  being  refused 
there)  entirely  in  gold.  Hence,  these  exports  of  cash,  which  occur 
generally  in  the  largest  quantities  in  the  autumn,  and  greatly  disturb 
the  European  money  market.  It  is  certain  that  these  exceptional  ex- 
ports will  cease  some  day,  sooner  or  later.  With  a  yearly  drain  of 
£15,000,000  to  £18,000,000  sterling,  there  would  soon  be  no  gold  left  in 
Europe,  for  it  produces  none ;  and  ah^eady  her  stock  is  very  much  reduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Americans  do  not  hoard  their  gold,  or  make 
anklets  or  bangles  of  it,  a^  the  Indiana  do  with  silver,  the  gold  they 
receive,  and  that  which  they  produce,  by  swelling  the  circulation,  will 
raise  the  prices  there,  while  they  will  fall  in  Europe,  as  a  natural  result 
of  the  diminution  of  the  monetary  stock.  But  to  what  famine  prices. 
will  European  produce  have  to  fall  before  being  able  to  pass  the  pro- 
tectionist barrier — the  American  Custom- House — in  quantities  sufficient 
to  turn  the  scales  in  our  favour  ?  For  this  to  occur,  the  European  market 
noust  be  depressed  severely — an  event  deeply  to  be  deplored,  whatever 
economists  may  say  about  it.  One  circtinistance,  whicli  may  singularly 
retard  a  reflow  of  gold  to  Europe  is^  that  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  it  finds  immediate  employment  in 
creating  new  railways,  new  farms,  fresh  works  of  all  kinds,  fresh  centres 
of  production  in  the  Far-West;  for  in  these  far-off  regions  the  pioneers 
who  people  them  love  *Miard  money."  As  the  financial  chroniclers  say. 
The  New  York  market  is  insatiable  ;  gold  coming  from  Europe  evaporates 
there  like  water  on  heated  sands.  It  scarcely  is  landed  before  it  starts 
off  westward*  The  United  States  are  now  enjoying  the  monetary 
advantages  of  that  period  of  economic  expansion  which  Europe  expe- 
rienced after  1850.  European  banks  are  to  them  now  what  the  Californiau 
'^  placers'^  there  were  to  ns  then. 

Gold  can,  however^  return  from  the  country  where  it  has  accumulated 
to  the  one  whence  it  flowed,  in  another  manner.  lu  the  im^ovemked 
country  the  fall  in  prices  does  not  affect  goods  oi\\y  *,  it  tiA.eTv.i.%,m^^''Cfi"^ 
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degree^  to  investments.  It  is  therefore  advantageous  to  lead  moiier 
there ;  and  the  country  where  gold  is  plentifnl^  and  where^  consequeutW, 
everything  is  very  dear,  will  not  fail  to  do  this.  These  eicepUouil 
purchases  produce  a  reverse  balance :  gold,  ohcying  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  flows  back  again^  and  the  equilibrium  tends  to  re-eJtahUsk 
itself-  The  ecouomit^  theorem,  stated  by  Mill  and  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  ii 
thus  verified  j  but  an  importatit  change  has  taken  place,  which  econQcai$t$ 
campletely  ignore.  The  country  which,  thanks  to  its  gold,  will  hate 
been  able  to  invest  money  in  the  country  momentarily  impoverished^ 
will  hereafter  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  latter,  as  a  kind  of  tribute, 
interest  for  the  capital  invested.  It  is  thus  that  England  has  enriched 
herself,  and  that  she  can  annually  import  a  surplus  of  about  £100,000,000 
sterling  in  commodities,  a  large  proportion  of  which  representt  the 
dividends  of  stocks,  shares,  bonds,  kc,  due  to  her  by  foreign  natious. 
In  1847,  France,  in  order  to  cover  the  deficit  of  a  bad  harvest,  wu 
forced  to  send  large  quantities  of  gold  to  Russia,  and  a  crisis  ensued 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  sent  50,000,000  francs  to  France.  The  gold 
returned,  but  Eussia  continued  the  creditor  of  France  to  this  amount* 
Only,  here  again  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  flowing  back  of  gold  from 
America  to  Europe  will  not  be  easy,  because  many  years  must  eUpse 
before  capital  can  be  more  advantageously  placed  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  us    sum   up  these  remarks  ou   the  movements  of  the   predous 
metals.     The  real  balance  of  trade,  when  all   the   facts  are  taken  into 
account,  is  a  very  important   point.      It  is  that  which  determines  the 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  again  leads,  when  it  paasei 
the  ^o!d  pointy  to  the  export  of  this  metal.      Under  the  influence  of  the 
variations  in  the  exchanges,  the  balance  generally  regains  its  equilibrium, 
and  thus  the  exports  of  precious  metal  arc  very  nearly  balanced.     Bat 
when,  after  bad  harvests,  by  large  imports  without  compensating  exportsJ 
or  on  account  of  freights  or  interest  due,  a  country  loses  some  of  ital 
monetary  stock,  it  docs  not  regain  it  without   suffering  some    damage' 
The  country  in  receipt  of  this   excess  of  gold  parts  with  it  only  to  p&f 
for  goods  at  a  cheap  rate,  or  to  purchase  stock,  the  price  of  which  his 
fallen,   through    the   scarceness   of   the    metal,  or  as    a   result  of  tlioH 
monetary  crisis.  ^ 

I  Will  finally  examine  one  remaining  question  :— To  wliat  extent  tg  it 
true,  as  orthodox   economists  allege,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indtSeren< 
whether  a  nation   be  abundantly  or  scantily  provided  with  the  prccioi 
metals?     I  will  restate  their  propositions.      Precious  metals,  they  saftlj 
are  not  essential  to  any  absolute  retjuiremcut.      It  is  the  abundance  of 
useful  or  agreeable  objects  that  constitutes  tlic  wealth  of  a  nation.    The 
more  plentiful  cash  is,  the  higher  each  article  will  be  priced ;  but  this 
will  add   nothing  whatever  to    individual  well-being.     The  only  resotlfl 
will  be  that  money  payments  will  be  heavier,  bncauj^e,  in  order  to  obtaia" 
tie  same  number  ot  objects,  a  ^^^Xtx  ^ev^^v  <^l  s^W  q\  ^\U^t  will  hafC 
to  he  given  in  exchange. 
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These  propositions  are  perfectly  triiCj  if  we  eonsider  one  country  only, 
or  are  speakiog  of  the  entire  world;  but  it  ceases  to  be  so  when  we 
exatuine  the  relations  of  one  nation  with  others.  This  is  what  wc  must 
no'w  make  clear. 

It    is    necessary,   preliminarily,    to   explain    the    meaning    attached 
to  the  words  "  abundance  of  cash/'     It  refers  to  abundance  in  com- 
parison   with    what    is    requisite  for  exchanges,   and  not   to  absolute 
abundance.      Thus,  it  is  certain  that  the  more  highly  a  country  becomes 
€Coaomically  developed,  the  less  precious  metal  it  makes  use  of  in  accom- 
plishing the  same  amount  of  exchanges;  firstly,  because  the  monetary 
tnedia,  better  employed, circulates  more  rapidly;  and  secondly, because  cash 
lyments  are  replaced  by  an   extensive  credit  system,      England,  for 
stance,  does  more  business  than  France,  with  half  the  quantity  of  casli. 
But  yet,  allowing  for  the  necessity  England  is  under  always  to  maintain 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  metalUc  means  of  exchange,  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that   she    is    always   abundantly    fuivaished  in  that  particular. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  precious  metals  produced  in  the  entire  world 
passes  through  the  London  market,  which   reserves  for  itself  only  what 
it  requires.     All   the    nations  of  Western   Europe  are  rich  countries ; 
cvL&h  is  not  wanting,  means  of  circulation  are  plentiful,  and  prices  are 
consequently  high.     The  nations  of  Eastern  Eurojie  are,  on  the  con-. 
trary,  countries  where  gold  and  silver  are  scarce,  the  circulation  slow, 
and  consequently  prices  there  arc  very  low. 

This  difference  in  the  prices  of  commodities  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence for  the  inhabitants  of  one  or  other  of  these  groups  of  communities 
in  their  relations  between  themselves  ;  everything  there  is  dear  or  cheap. 
But  it  makes  itself  felt  in  any  question  of  trade  or  intercourse  between 
the  high-price  group  and  the  low.  The  iirst  can  buy  of  the  second  at 
will ;  but  the  second,  in  their  turn,  cannot  buy  of  the  first.  If  I  sell  a 
chicken  in  London  for  3*,,  I  could  procure  three  in  Bucharest  for  the 
same  money,  A  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  England  would  give  me  a 
triple  power  of  purchase  in  Roumania  or  Eulgaria.  An  Englishman 
could,  therefore,  if  it  suited  his  convenience,  buy  up  everything  there 
is  to  be  had  in  a  poor  country,  he  being  ready  to  pay  a  price  that  no 
one  there  would  give.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  everything  of  the  finest 
and  most  costly  description  is  sent  to  London  and  to  Paris  from  the 
producing  countries.  It  is  on  this  account  also  that  so  many  English- 
men  settle  abroad.  Their  income  gives  them  there  a  much  higher 
power  of  purchase,  and  they  can  live  in  a  higher  style  than  in  their  own 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inhabitant  of  Kief  or  of  Sophia,  wishing 
to  come  to  London  or  Paris,  to  enjoy  the  value  in  his  country  of,  say, 
forty  or  fifty  quarters  of  corn,  would  have  to  sell  double  that  quantity 
there  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  the  same  enjoyment  in  the  cities  of 
Western  Europe.  The  workman,  who  in  New  York  earns  a  dollar  for 
one  day*8  work,  could  for  that  sum  get  five  men  to  work  for  him  where 
the  wa^cs  are  a  mark  a  day,  as  in  Silesia,  and  leu  wbcte  t\vG  Tt:,\wmL^.i^' 
tion  is  Bd.,  as   in   India.     An  Anglo-Indian   civiV  w;t^\c^  iuiv^itiQ^^x^ 
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there  keeps  an  establishraent  witli  teu  or  fifteen  servants,  wages  bdiig  I 
very  low.  Poor  countiics — poor  ia  cash^  or  where  the  scale  of  cbarg»  I 
is  at  a  minimum — are^  thereforcj  in  truth,  under  the  economic  dorai-  I 
nation  of  rich  countries  where  prices  arc  high.  I 

From  all  that  has  been  said^  therefore,  I  think  it  may  safely  he  cw-  I 
eluded  that  all  the  theories  concerniug  the  currency  put  forward  in  I 
classic  works  need  to  be  reconsidered  and  revised.  They  are  superficiaL  | 
They  contain  as  much  mistake  us  truth ;  and  this  portion  of  error  baj 
done  much  harm  in  prevent!  ug  certain  nations — ^England,  for  instance,  I 
andj  quite  recently,  Gcrmaoy  and  tbe  Scandinavian  States— from 
adopting  a  more  rational  monetary  system.  I 

The  "  mercantile  "  school  was  right  in  maintaining  that  an  influx  of 
precious  metal  stimulates  commerce  and  industry,  while  its  withdrawal 
throws  both  into  difhcnlty  and  induces  crises.  It  was  also  not  in  the  wrong 
when  it  affirmed  that  gold  and  silver  are  not  a  merchandise  like  an? 
other.     These  metals  serve  as  conveyances  to  all  other  products ;  con- 
sequentlyj  when  they  arc  in  insufficient  quantiticsj  circulation,  wliichis 
the  life  of  the  economic  world,  stops  or  languishes.       But  from  tbae 
true  observations^  confirmed  by  daily  experience,  and  relied  upon  by  all 
business    men    and    money-market    chroniclers,    the     '^  mercantilist" 
reasoners  have  deduced  erroneous  conclusions :  for  instancei  that  gpid 
and  silver  are  the  only  riches,  and  that,  consequently!  in  order  to  accu- 
mulate the  largest  possible  amount  of  them,  high  protective  duties  miwt 
he  imposed,  so  as  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  foreign  import,  aod 
bonuses  he  offered  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  exports,     EconomisU 
were  right  in  stating  the  true  riches  of  a  nation  to  consist  in   an  ahim« 
dance  of  useful  objects,  not  of  precious  metals ;  but  they  made  a  mistake, 
and  a  very  grievous  one,  in  drawing  the  inference  that  it  was  a  matt 
of  indifference— in  fact,  was  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise,  to  ex] 
cash.     It  suffices  to  reflect  for  one  moment  on  the  disturbance  occasioned 
from  time  to  time  in  the  economic  and  financial  world  by  the  draiain^ 
of  gold  and  the  ensuing  crises,  in  order  to  see  how  grave  is  their  errof, 
^Nevertheless,  the  deductive  school  continues  impcrturbably  to  repeat  itfl 
abstract  axioms^  although    experience    too   frequently  gives  them  flat 
contradiction* 

What  is  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  currency,  is  that  the  monetary  stock 
should  be  maintained  at  the  level  of  the  wants  of  circulation^  and  con- 
sequently that  it  should  increase  in  proportion  to  the  development  of^ 
the  exchanges  effected  in  the  world,  so  as  to  offer  to  all  cont 
whether  for  a  short  or  long  term,  as  stable  a  basis  as  possible.  In  spii 
of  history,  to  reduce  civilized  nations  to  make  use  of  gold  only,  w 
Nature  has  placed  two  monetary  metals  at  their  disposal,  and  when  it 
evident  that  the  yellow  metal  is  produced  in  too  small  and  too  variabl 
quantity,  is  to  provoke  a  scries  of  disastrous  crises,  shackling  com 
and  completely  strangling  free  trade. 
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rON   LANGUAGE  AS  THE  VEHICLE   OF 
THOUGHT. 

IN  the  preface  to  his  *^  Critick  of  the  Pure  Ileason/'  Kant  displays 
very  visibly  hia  embarrassment  at  being  obliged  to  fix  upon  a 
starting-point  for  his  disquisition.  He  labours  to  prove  beforehand  the 
possibility  of  the  task  which  he  meant  to  undertake  :  a  labour  which 
was  superfluous  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  able  to  perform  it, 
because  the  best  proof  that  a  thing  is  possible  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  done.  He  had  arrived  at  sundry  conclusion s^  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  kuew  how  he  had  got  there.  He  had  to  consider 
whether  his  readers  could  or  could  not  start  from  the  same  point  with 
himself,  travel  by  the  same  road,  and  so  reach  the  same  end.  Upon 
his  review  of  this  question  it  would  depend  whether  he  should  address 
himself  to  the  world  at  large^  or  only  to  a  favoured  few,  or  whether  he 
should  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself  as  being  in  their  nature  incom- 
municable to  others.  But  neither  Kant  nor  anyone  else  has  explicitly 
considered  with  the  necessary  attention  this  preliminary  question  of  the 
possibility  of  communicating  by  means  of  language  what  he  had  to  say. 
Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  philosophy  than  the 
astonishing  ease  with  which  every  one  has  taken  it  for  granted^  that  he 
will  be  able  to  express  whatever  meaning  he  may  have  had;  and  it  has 
often  happened^  with  a  not  uncommon  human  perverseness,  that  the 
greatness  of  the  difficulty  has  been  proportioned  to  the  littleness  of  the 
eflfort  to  meet  it.  Ideas  which  would  have  taxed  the  subtiltj^,  the 
consummate  art,  and  the  elaborate  carefulness  of  Plato, '  have  been 
embodied  in  an  inordinate  jargon,  such  as  CEdipua  could  not  have  read 
without  boggling. 

The  excellence  of  Berkeley's  style,  so  far  as  regards  his  clearness  and 
the  good  order  in  which  he  marshals  his  dialectic,  is  explained  by  his 
very  early  discovery  that  these  things  do  not  admit  perfunctorj^  treat- 
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ment.  In  a  passage*  full  of  acutcness  and  good  sense,  he  remarks  how 
ill  common  language  is  adapted  to  be  the  vehicle  of  uncotumon  thought ; 
and  he  demands  most  rcasouahly  that  the  reader  shall  strive  to  follow 
the  thread  of  his  ideas,  rather  than  carp  at  his  language  and  catch  at 
hitches  which  the  oircnmstances  made  ine\itable.  This  dctnaDd  comes 
with  no  bad  grace  from  a  man  who  had  done  his  best,  bj  weaving  hi» 
ideas  into  a  thready  to  give  his  readers  a  clue  to  follow*  But  the 
reader  is  seldom  so  happy  as  to  have  a  thread  put  into  his  hand.  He 
is  more  often  forced  to  inck  the  random  tufts  from  the  thorns,  and  to 
twist  them  together  as  best  he  can.  So  rare  is  dialectical  excellence, 
that  we  may  partly  explain  by  its  absence  the  fact,  made  familiar  to  the 
world  by  those  ingenious  conipendiums  which  their  authora  style 
Histories  of  Philosophy,  that  almost  everbody  can  easily  be  interpreted 
to  mean  almost  any  lb  in  g. 

It  is  another  familiar  fact,  and  a  much  more  important  one,  that  the 
present  state  of  jjhilusophy  is  exactly   parallel    to  the   present  »tate  of 
theology;  —  a  chaos  of  conMieting  schools,  each  able  to  edify  itself  with* 
out   convincing  any  other,   every  one  regarding  all  the  rest,    not    as 
witnesses   against   itself,  hut  as    food  for   dialectical  powder  and  shot. 
The  impartial  bystander  sees  no  sign  that  we  are  now  nearer  to  agree- 
ment than  in  the   days   of  Varro  ;t  though   the  enthusiast  of  a  school 
expects    the   world  to   be   all  some   day  of    his  opinion,  jnst   as    the 
enthusiast  of  a  sect   believes  vaguely   in    an   ultimate   triumph  of  the 
faith.     We  do  not  propose  a  nicer  attention  to  language  as  the  means 
to  compose  these   dissensions.     Every  mau   who  has  given  particular 
attention  to  them  will  be  couviuced  that  their  cause  lies  too  deep  ta  be 
reached    by   the    cunuingcst  mauipulation  of  terms  and  propositions* 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  no  good  will  be  gained  by  substitut- 
ing neatness,  clearness,  and  orderly  arrangement,  in  the  place  of  clutusi* 
ness,  obscurity,  and  disorder.     The   requisite  investigations  may  throw 
some   light  upon  the  cause   of  the   existing   obstacles   in  the  way  of 
unanimity,  and  so  tend  indirectly  either  to  their  removal  or  else  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  cannot  be  removed. 

A  very  cursory  inspection  will  reveal  the  outlines  of  the  com- 
mon dialectic*  Philosophers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  (comprising  the  great  majority)  who  had,  or  thouj^ht  they  had, 
something  to  reveal  which  was  foreign  to  the  stock  of  commonplaee 
ideas  everywhere  cuiTcnt  around  them ;  and  those  few  who,  like 
Hutchcson,  imagined  nothing  so  daring,  but  only  attempted  to  express 
platitudes  with  neatness  and  precision.  If  the  former,  with  whom 
alone  we  are  concerned,  hnd  remembered  that  the  ideas  aroused  by 
words  are  those  with  which  the  words  are  associatedj  not  in  the  speaker's 
or  writer's  mind,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader,  they  would 
perhaps  have  set  about  their  task  with  less  confidence*     IIow  can  new 

i  ^  ''Theory  of  Mricm^-  (17W.  p.  137, 1  cxx. 

I  f  Kikil  tatr  a^rdt  did  poUit^  thocI  nan  dicMur  oh  oli^o  phil^^oj4i^nim* 
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ideas  be  conveyed  by  language,  when  words  are  merely  the  arbitrary 
igBs  by  which  old  ideas  are  aroused  and  placed  in  order  ?  We  shall 
presently  that  this  question  admits  an  answer  not  ineompatible  with 
philosophical  enterprise.  But  it  nevertheless  presents  a  formidable 
difficulty^  which  has  been  aurmonnted  only  by  a  very  few  writersj  who 
have  overcome  it  by  aid  rather  of  a  natural  instinct  than  of  au  intelligent 
review  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  wrote. 

The  "new  ideas''  which  most  of  us  imagine  ourselves  to  acquire 
daily  from  books  and  newspapers,  arc  nothing  but  novel  colioca- 
tiona  of  old  ideas,  nor  is  there  anything  new  about  them  except 
their  order  and  grouping.  As  a  palmary  example  of  very  striking 
originality^*  consider  the  view  taken  of  the  Trojan  War  by  Dr, 
.Ernst  Curtius  in  his  "  History  of  Greece/*  He  thinks  that  it 
was  a  war  of  invasion,  not  of  reprisal,  waged  by  ^'Eolian  trilxjs  from  the 
Peloponnesc  under  Achiean  Icadoi's  from  Argolis,  followed  by  a  settle- 
ment of  the  invaders,  who  had  been  themselves  cbrivcn  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesc by  the  irruption  of  the  Dorians ;  the  stories  of  the  return  home 
are  later  and  unfounded  myths  ;  and  the  Homeric  pictures  of  Achseau 
life  describing  the  manners  of  the  Pcloponnese,  though  they  had  their 
origin  in  the  Troad,  are  compared  with  the  songs  of  Beowulf,  which  were 
written  in  England,  but  describe  the  Saxon  life  in  GerraanVp  This  is 
what  men  call  a  *'  new  idea  ^^  when  they  read  it ;  but  the  grouping  in 
which  old  ideas  are  placed  is  the  only  source  of  its  novelty.  The 
common  function  of  language^  as  used  in  what  we  call  instruction,  is 
thus  to  compound  and  put  together  into  new  combinatioua  old  ideas 
already  existing  in  the  hearer^s  mind.  There  is  no  impropriety  in 
calling  the  result  new  knowledge,  so  long  as  we  know  what  we  mean. 
In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  there  is  no  danger  of  confusion,  and 
we  do  not  need  to  fix  our  attention  very  carefully  upon  the  process. 
But  the  case  is  altered  when  this  process  is  no  longer  relevant  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

This  process  falls  short  of  what  is  needed  in  other  cases  besides 
philosophy*  It  does  not  suffice  for  the  poet ;  and  we  shall  presently 
see  something  of  the  subtile  devices  by  which  geuins  suggests 
emotion  which  is  not  logically  contained  in  the  written  words. 
But  even  here,  however  successful  the  device  may  be,  it  does  not 
create  or  introduce  the  emotion,  but  only  elicits  into  consciousness 
a  feeling  which  potentially  existed  in  the  capacity  of  the  reader  to  feel 
it.  Such  capacity  for  feeling  what  is  as  yet  unfelt  is  no  less  real 
than  the  actual  feeling  itself;  and  it  is  possessed  in  very  unequal 
degrees  by  diffei'cnt  men.  The  poet  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  reader^s* 
sensibility;  and  his  success  is  limited  and  controlled  by  conditions 
which  lie  outside  himself. 

Even  upon  this  rough  review,  we  may  see  that  the  common  metaphor^ 
by  which  language  is  called  the  vehicle  of  thought,  is  not  applicable  with 

^  This  Essay  was  written  ia  April,  1873. 
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strictness.  The  speaker  does  not  create  out  of  nothing  the  meimiDg 
which  his  hearer  apprehends,  nor  docs  he,  properly  ftpeaking,  convey  it 
from  his  own  tnind  into  his  hearer's.  The  success  of  his  work  depeadii 
upon  his  audience  not  less  than  the  success  of  a  bricklayer's  work 
depends  npon  the  quality  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  set  before  hira.  Thi» 
last  metaphor  serves  also  to  point  out  that  we  are  not  disparaging  the 
importance  of  the  work  done,  but  only  marking  its  limits  ;  for  there  is 
n  vast  dificrcnce  between  a  well-built  wall  and  an  ilUbuilt  one  or  a 
mere  heap  of  bricks.  Or  we  might  compare  the  given  elements  out  of 
^vhich  a  meanim/  is  put  together  in  the  hearer^s  mind,  to  the  note?n 
of  a  musical  scale,  and  the  speaker  or  writer  to  the  player  upon 
an  instrument,  who  can  produce  no  effect  of  harmony  or  melody 
which  is  not  a  combination  in  varying  proportions  of  sounds  already 
Uuiited  and  fixed.  The  least  important  defect,  which  becomes  almost 
inequitable  so  soon  as  we  pass  beyond  the  simplest  offices  of  comn^on  life, 
is  the  dumbness  of  some  notes.  But  much  more  than  this  is  needed 
to  adapt  the  metaphor  to  the  difficulties  of  obscure  matter.  There  the 
notes  sound  quite  differently  to  different  ears,  and  the  performer  is  at 
the  best  onlv  dlmlv  aware  of  the  manifold  differences. 

With   a   little    help   from  psychology,    we    ran    carry  this   train    of 
thought  some  steps  further.     Let  every  mental  phenomenon  which  can 
become  an  object  of  consciousness,  be  styled  a  feeling.    Our  first  need  is 
then  a  classification  of  feelings.     Tcelings  arc  easily  seen  to  fall  under  a 
double  division,  which  has  been  recognized  with  a  greater  or  less  clear- 
ness ever  since  the  introspective  faculty  gave  rise  to  psychology.     Fir»t, 
we  observe  that  some  feelings   are    (not  to   cavil  at  words)   images  or 
representations  of  others  ;  thus  we  can  think  of  a  tune  without  hearing: 
it,  and  can  think  of  anger  without  being  angry.      Psychologista  are  not 
so  well  agreed  upon  the  cause  of  this  distinction,   as  npon  its   natnre  ; 
and  they  use  different  terms  to  denote  it^  according   to   the  view  which 
they  take  of  its  cause.     We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  canse,  but 
only  with  the  fact,  and  will  use  the  terms  "presented^'  and  "represented  " 
to  denote  the  two  classes  of  feelings.    Secondly,  feelings  admit  of  another 
distinction,    roughly   expressed  by    dividing  them  into  sensations   and 
emotions.    This  is  a  cross  division  to  the  other.    Both  divisions  apply  tu 
the  whole  class  of  feelings ;  and  we  must  remember  that  emotions  can 
l>e  represented  as  well  as  presented  ;  for,  as  was  observed,  we  can  think 
of  anger  without  feeling  angry.      This  twofold  distinction  of  the  whole 
class  of  feelings,  or  objects  of  consciousness,  first  into  presented  feeliogit 
and  represented  feeling8,secondly  into  sensations  and  emotions,  will  suffice 
for  the  present  purpose.     We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  use  the  common 
word  iWefl,  when  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  ambiguity  from  its  use. 

A  feeling  may  be  styled  simple,  when  it  cannot  be  separated  by  re- 
rtection  into  several  dissimilar  elements.  Objects  of  conscious nesa, 
commonly  so  called,  are  seldom  or  never  simple  feelings,  but  complex 
groups  of  these,     A  lengthened    disquisition^   or    train  of  reaaoning^ 
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attempts  to  bring  before  the  reader's  mind  a  series  of  complex  groups 
of  feelings^  springing  one  from  another  and  connected  together  by  links 
of  sequence  roughly  formulated  in  the  common  logic.  The  last  group 
of  the  series  is  the  psychological  equivalent  of  what  is  styled  in  logic  the 
conclusion.  Two  problems  here  present  themselves  for  discussion. 
First,  under  what  conditions  the  relevant  groups  of  feelings  can  be 
presented  as  objects  of  consciousness  to  the  reader's  mind ;  secondly ,  under 
what  conditions  they  can  be  so  presented  as  to  become  not  only  objects 
of  consciousness  but  also  of  belief  or  conviction.  A  full  discussion  of 
these  two  problems  would  give  us  the  true  Orgatmn^  in  search  of  which 
the  intellectual  world,  has  been  engaged  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
or  even  earlier.  The  discussiou  of  the  tirst  problem  is  logically  anterior 
to  the  discussion  of  the  second  \  for  a  proposition  cannot  be  believed 
before  it  is  understood.  To  this  the  following  remarks  will  be  limited. 
Wc  shall  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  one  man  can^  as 
the  phrase  goes,  make  his  words  intelligible  to  another.  This  will 
demand  an  inquiry  into  the  various  relations  between  words  and  the 
various  classes  of  feelings^  and  the  outlines  of  the  inquiry  will  be 
found  to  tally  with  the  classification  of  feelings  above  laid  down.  The 
main  conclusions  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions. 

(I.)  Sensations  cannot  be  presented,  but  only  represented,  by  means 
of  language :  emotions  may  be  both  presented  and  represented. 

(II.)  Sensations  can  be  represented  by  means  of  language  only  when 
they  have  been  previously  felt  in  experience,  and  have  thereby  acquired 
a  definite  association  with  the  language  employed;  and  this  is  true  also 
as  regards  the  representation  of  emotions.  But  emotions  can  be  pre- 
sented, even  when  they  have  never  been  felt  before,  by  means  of 
language  between  which  and  the  emotion  there  exists  no  definite  and 
established  relation.. 

I.  No  proof  is  needed  to  show  that  the  psychological  distinction 
between  presented  and  represented  sensations  cannot  be  obscured  even 
by  the  most  eloquent  language.  No  words  will  make  us  believe  that 
we  see  a  table  which  wc  do  not  see,  or  that  we  feel  a  toothache  which 
we  do  not  feel.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  trifling  that  they 
deserve  mention,  only  to  confirm  the  rule  by  contrast.  They  are  limited 
to  a  few  insignificant  sensations,  such  as  that  called  "  setting  the  teeth 
on  edge/'  which  can  in  some  persons  be  aroused  by  a  mere  description 
of  the  means  no  less  strongly  than  by  the  means  themselves.  But  the 
validity  of  the  general  rule  will  be  easily  affirmed  by  every  man's  own 
experience.  A  person  of  very  excitable  temperament  might  be  greatly 
disturbed  or  even  terrified  by  a  horrid  story,  related  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  heighten  the  effect  of  every  ghastly  detail ;  but  if  the 
terror  aroused  by  the  words  should  make  the  hearer  fancy  he  saw  a 
ghost,  we  should  infer  the  existence  of  some  disease  of  the  nervous 
organism.  This  illustrates  the  distinction  between  sight,  a  presented 
sensation,  and  terror,  a  presented  emotion  :  the  emotion  can  be  presented 
by  language  to  the  mind,  but  not  so  the  sensation.    ITie  eloquent  orator 
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excites  the  anger  or  pity^  and  awaya  the  emotions  generally  of  his  auditwi 
at  Avill ;   and  this  power  is,  perhaps,  the  Kivn^nq  of  which  Demosihmn 
is  said  to  liave  spoken.      The  speaker  has  many  aids  i^hich  are  denied  I 
to  the  writer;    but  the  foregoing  statements  are  true  in  the  main  of  1 
written  as  of  spoken  language. 

II,   ilorcoveij   sensations   cannot   he  even  represented  by  la&gQa|i^| 
unless  they  have  been  previously  felt  in  experience ;  while  emotions  xm  ] 
be  presented  even  though  they  have  never  lieen  felt  before.     The  fijiij 
half  of  the  statement    needs  little   proof.     No   verbal    deseriptioa  %&\ 
enable  a  man  born  blind  to  realize  to  himself  the  colour  scarlet^  ortbl 
man  who  has  never  felt  the  toothache  to  know  what  the  pain  is.     la  HbtX 
former  case^  the  words  will  either  be  declared  by  the  hearer  to  have  do  I 
meaning  at  allj  or  else  they  will  arouse,  by  means  of  some  accidentill 
association,  some  fanciful  group  of  irrelevant  ideas  ;   as  when,  accordinj j 
to  the  old  story,  the  blind  man  declared  scarlet  to  be  like  the  sound  of  I 
a  trumpet ;  which  has  been,  or  might  be,  plausibly  explained  by  sup* 
posing  him   to  have  heard  that  soldiers  are  dressed   in  scarlet.     In  tlif 
second  case  supposed  (that  of  the  toothache)  the  words  would  enahk  the 
hearer  to  make  imaginary  transference  of  some  other  pais^  supposed  to 
be  something  like  tootljachej  into  the  appropriate  regions,  and  thus  td 
get  some  imagined  (represented)  sensation^  sufficiently   like  tooihack, 
to   serve  the   purposes   of  conversation   but  not   a  true   image  of  it 
This  last  is  an  example   of  that  legitimate  use  of  speech,  by  which 
complex  ideas  are  put  together  in   the   mind   by   the  aggregation 
previously  existing  elements,  whereby  new  knowledge  is  commonly  i&id 
to    be    conveyed.      The    complex    groups   so    obtained    will  represeui 
possible  objects  of  experience,  which  the  bearer  never  did  witness  and 
perhaps   never   wAl,  but  which  might  be  witnessed  by  him  under  the 
appropriate  circumstances.     Tluis  it  is  that  the  image  of  a  palm  or  i 
banana  might  be  so  put  together  out  of  its  separate   visual  element^ 
separately  seen  in  other  plants  but  never  all  in  the  same  plant,  that  a 
man  of  vivid  imagination  could  almost  fancy  the  image  to  be  due 
memory.      The  success  of  such  descriptions  will  depend  both  ujion 
deftness  of  the  describer  in  making  the  necessary  analysis  into 
and  in  choosing  the  words  best  adapted  to  recall  them  separately 
hearer's  memory,  and  also  upon  the  aptness  of  the  hearer  in 
the  corresponding  synthesis.     Deficiency  in  the  speaker  is  much 
fatal  than  in  the  hearer;  and  so  (but  chiefly  in  reference  to  emotioi 
it   has  been    said   that    eloquence    is    found   in   the   audience.     Loi 
practice  makes  the  process  of  construction  easy,  within  limited  depart- 
ments of  knowledge ;  a  good   botanist  will  so  readily    apprehend 
description  of  a  plant  which   be   has   never  sceuj   as   to  recognize 
without  diflSeulty  when  he  next  meets  it. 

Language  can  do  for  emotions  all  that  it  can  do  for  sensations ;  thai 
is,  it  can  represent  those  which  have  been  previously  felt.      But  it  caik< 
also  do  more :  it  can  present,  within  certain  limits,  emotions  which 
quite  new  to  experience.     A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  tme» 
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Just  as  ihe  emotions  excited  hj  a  strain  of  music  often  strike  us  by 
"^lieir  novelty,  giving  to  us,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  new  feeling :  so  also, 
th  the  intricate  diorama  which  passes  through  our  minds  as  we  read 
me  great  work  of  imagination,  there  mingle  new  elements,  which 
ily  pass  unobserved  in  the  throng  but  can  be  singled  out  and  notic€d 
■C<>r  their  unfamiliarity*  No  man  of  common  seiisibility  can  read 
^Tirou^h  one  of  Shakespeare ^s  great  plays  for  the  first  time^  without 
experience  of  emotions  hitherto  strange  to  his  conscionsness,  whicli  arc 
xiew,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  more  complex,  but  as  being 
clifferent  in  kind  from  any  other*  The  dialectical  machinery  of  the 
process  may  be  thus  described.  The  poet  paints  some  comic  or 
^^feathetic  scene,  such  as  would  arouse  in  an  actual  spectator  complex 
^^^rains  of  vivid  and  aubtOe  emotion  ;  then  the  reader  shares  the  emotion 
in  proportion  as  his  own  imagination  enables  him  to  turn  himself  into 
a  spectator*  The  poet  uses  as  his  materials  to  execute  the  painting, 
chiefly  words  denoting  ideas  of  sense  in  order  to  bring  a  visible  scene 
before  the  eye  of  fancy;  he  also  uses  words  denoting  the  commoner 
emotions,  which  he  may  assume  to  be  familiar  to  the  reader  and  there- 
fore able  to  be  logically  expressed  by  words.  Out  of  these  materials  he 
constructs  his  scene ;  and  the  reader  then  feels,  not  only  the  emotions 
logically  expressed  in  the  speeches,  but  also  some  of  those  unexpressed 
emotions  which  he  would  have  felt  by  sympathy  if  he  had  been  present 
daring  the  action.  Moreover,  this  surplus  emotion  is  imported  into  the 
•peeches  themselves,  giving  to  them  a  breadth  and  depth  of  meaning 
which  they  would  not  possess  if  separated  from  the  context.      Hence  it 

I  has  been  truly  said,  that  no  other  poet  suffers  so  much  as  Sliakcspeare, 
phen  his  finest  passages  are  read  in  the  shape  of  elegant  extracts.  No 
bther  poet  suffers  so  much,  because  no  other  poet  has  so  much  to  lose; 
nd  what  he  loses  wheu  thus  read,  is  the  suggested  emotion  as 
pstinguished  from  the  emotion  logically  expressed.  This  power  of 
suggesting  what  is  not  expressed,  gives  to  dramatic  poetry  its 
superiority  over  lyrical,  as  the  means  to  convey  the  deeper  and  rarer 
emotions;  and  we  observe  that  lyrical  poetry  is  obliged  citlicr  to 
confine  itself  to  the  commoner  emotions  which  admit  of  logical  expres- 
sion»  or  else  to  become  covertly  dramatic  in  order  to  produce  its  effects. 
This  dramatic  suggestion  of  ideas  which  are  not  logically  expressed,  is 

»  analogous  to  the  process  by  which  the  current  language  is  acquired 
and  assimilated  by  the  grooving  intelligence  of  a  child.  If  the  function 
of  language  were  strictly  limited  to  the  logical  expression  of  thought, 
it  is  e\ident  that  there  could  never  be  any  beginning  to  the  subtiler  use 
of  speech.  Language  would  be  limited  to  a  catalogue  of  names, 
denoting  objects  which  could  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger,  and 
recognized  by  the  senses. 

The  division  of  ideas  into  sensations  and  emotions  is  very  crude ;  but 
it  suffices  to  illustrate  the  whole  function  of  speech  as  the  vehicle  of 
thought.  By  its  help  we  have  analyzed  the  function  of  language  into 
three  parts — (1)  ludicaiive,  or  purely  logical^  when  the  ideas  treated 
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already  cxiatj  fiiUy  formed^  in  tlie  hearer's  mind^  so  that  the  work  ist  ■ 
needed  only  as  signs  to  recall  them.      So  far,  language  is  adequate  oaljf  I 
to   the  simplest  intercourse   of  everyday  life.      (2)    Synthetical,  niict  I 
latigiiage    is  used   to  compound   more    complex   ideas   out  of  sunpltfl 
elements  already  existing  in   the   mind,  which  latter   can  be  recallelJ 
iudicativcly.      So  far,  iauguage  is  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  tbel 
physical  sciences.     (3)  Suggestive^  when  the  ideas  sought  to  be  aroutedi 
have  never  before  been  experienced,  nor  the  parts   of    them.     la  tUil 
last   case,  though  the  idea  has  never  been  experienced   by  the  bearavl 
yet  lie  must  be  supposed  to  be  potentially  susceptible  of  it,  since  wesboiddl 
otherwise  strive  in  vain  to  arouse  it  witliin  him.      The   problem  to  bsl 
solved    is   the    finding   of    a    verbal  clue,    by    which    to    connect  tho^ 
hearer's  idea  with  signs  under  the  speaker^s  control ;  so    that  the  idn 
may  be  at  first  aroused  hy  indirect  artiticCj  but  afterwards,  having  been 
marked    with   an   appropriate    name,  by  design    and    indicatively.     hi 
this  way  language  is  used  by  the  poet,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  also  bf 
the  mathematician,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.     The  growth  of  a  languid 
proceeds  by  this  gradual  absorption  of  the  suggestive  function  into  the 
synthetical  and    indicative.      By  this  means  the   poet  is  enabled  U>cln 
what  Wordsworth  says   that  e\^CYY  great  poet  has  dene:  to  create  the 
taste  by  which  he  is  understood  and  enjoyed. 

The  foregoing  remarks  seem  to  be  obrious ;  and  the  only  apology  for 
stating  them  at  so  much  length  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
and  still  arc  constantly  neglected  in  practice.  They  suthce  to  make 
havoc  of  many  books,  or  at  least  to  reduce  their  scope  within  much 
narrower  limits  ttian  the  writers  designed.  They  reduce  written  coo- 
troversy,  upon  many  iinportaot  topics,  to  the  task  of  convincing  people 
who  already  hold  in  premiss  w^hat  they  deny  in  eonclujsioQ ;  that  is,  la 
set  in  order  the  existing  ideas  of  people  who  are  not  suflSciently  clear* 
headed  to  set  in  order  their  own  ideas  for  themselves.  And  they  redua^ 
written  instruction  upon  all  topics  to  the  task  of  compounding  existing: 
ideas  into  more  complex  groui)s.  This  last  limitation  is  true  in  a 
certain  sense  even  of  the  suggestive  function  of  language.  For  (as  hai 
been  already  observed)  there  is  some  sense  in  which  the  ideaa  so  sugg< 
though  never  before  experienced,  yet  existed  in  the  mind  prcvioualy 
experience.  They  existed  potentially,  in  that  they  could  be  elici: 
into  actual  existence.  This  potential  existence  is  no  fiction  or  figure  of 
speech :  it  is  the  necessary  condition  that  the  ideas  may  admit  of  sub* 
sequent  experience.  That  the  condition  is  something  real,  is  shown  b? 
the  undisputed  fact  that  all  men  are  not  susceptible  of  the  same  idi 
To  some  men  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  or  the  music  of  Beethoven 
Lonvcy  hosts  of  novel  emotions,  to  others  it  does  not  convey  anything 
or  striking,  however  often  it  may  be  repeated.  There  must  be  some  cause 
for  this  diderence;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  cause  is  expressed  by  speak- 
ing of  the  potential  existence  of  the  effect  before  it  has  been  caused. 

The  writer  must  find  his  meaning  in  the  mind  of  his  reader,  aa  tbid 
sculptor  rinds  the  statue  in  tlic   block  of  marble.      In  departmeats  of^ 
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ougbt  where  the  crude  material  is  present  in  all  minds,  controversy 

a  definite  aim  and  is  fruitful  of  results.       There   is   still  room  for 

at  dillbrences  of  dialectical  skill  ;    but  this  is  of  no  importance  to 

lie  result,  because  in    all   depurtraents    there    are   plenty  of  workmen 

ihle    to    do    what    work    can    be    done.       The  physical  sciences  have 

ir    some  generations    been   pre-eminent  both  in  precision   of  exprcs- 

Briou   and  in  certainty  of  conclusion.      The    latter    quality  lies  outside 

c^ur  present   eeope.     Their  precision   of  expression  is  due  to  the  factj 

"^liat    they  are  concerned   ouly  with   sensations^  and  chiefly  with  those 

clerived  from   the  five  special  senses  (sight,  hearing,    touch,  taste,  aud 

3aiell)j  which    are   of    all   feelings  the    most  widely  diffused,  the  most 

xiearly  identical  in  diflPerent  men,  and  the  most  deliuitely  associated  with 

"the  terms  used  to  express   them ;  so  that   they  can  be  combined  into 

^;roups^  having  an  exactness,  both  qualitative  and   quantitative,  such  as 

is    beyond   the   reach   of  language   in  all  other  cases ; — except  in  one» 

presently  to  be  considered,  where  even  the  physical  sciences  are  perhaps 

excelled.     The  scientific  use  of  language  is  only  synthetical,  in  order  to 

combine  given  elements  into  groups ;  and  the  physical  sciences  possess 

this  great  advantage  over  other  departments  (such  as  hiatory)  which  also 

use  language  synthetically,  that  in  the  sciences  any  haziness  or  ambiguity 

of  meaning  which  may  chance  to  arise    can  be  speedily  dissipated  by 

actual  experience  of  the  relevant  ideas. 

The  physical   sciences,  pre-eminent  in  precision  and  certainty,  use 
language  only  synthetically,  and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
By  one  other  department.  Pure  Mathematics,  they  are  perhaps  excelled, 
certainly  equalled,   in   precision   and    certainty.      It    is   both  pertinent 
and    interesting   to   inquire   in  what  war  the  mathematician  uses  lan- 
guage.    The  reader  will  probably  hear  with  surprise,  that  in  his  use  of 
language   the    mathematician   proceeds  in  close  analogy  with  the  |X)ct. 
Different  as  their  aims  are,  the  two  agree  in  this,  that  they  both  seek 
to  arouse  idesis  never  before  present  in  the  readers  mind,  but  capable  of 
l>eing  presented  ;  and  they  use  a  very  simple  artifice  in  order  to  eflect 
-what  they  propose.      The  ideas  of  which  the  poet  treats  are  emotions, 
commonly  so  called  ;  but  not  so  the  ideas  of  the  mathematician.     We 
need  not  enter  upon  the  qucs^tion,  what  they  are  and  to  which  division 
in  our  psychology  they  must  be  referred  ;    because  the  reader  may  be 
assumed   to  have  a  sufficient   knowledge  of  them  to   dispense  with  a 
definition.      It  is  enough  for  the  purpose  to  remark  that  they  are  new. 
That  the  ideas  relevant  to  the  Calculus  of  Variations  differ  not  only  in 
complexity  but   in  kind   from  those  with  whicli  we  began   the  study  of 
Euclid  and  the  elements  of  algebra,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject      But  ideas  which  are  new  in  this 
sense   cannot  be  conveyed    indieatively  or  synthetically  by  language  : 
they  must  be  suggested,  or  elicited   by  artifice   into  the  consciousness 
of  the  student.    We  need  not  travel  so  far  as  the  Calculus  of  Variations 
to    prove  the  point  in  question.     Every  step  in  Euclid  is  taken  by  the 
Bame  means. 
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Hamilton  has  somewhere  quoted  from  Leibnitz  the  name» 
zealous  but  thiek-bcaded  logicians/^    who  reduced  the  first  81%  iji.»^'«.^r^ 
Euclid  to  forraal  syllogisms.     This   excites   some  curiosity  to  lee  Uses 
workj  since  there  is  not  a  single  proposition  in  Euclid   truly  suscqititik 
of  such  treatment.       By  no  syllog^ism    can   it   be   proved,  in  the  fiat 
proposition  of  the  first  booki  that  the  two  circles  in  the  figure  inter- 
sect ;    yet  the  proof  fails  without  that  assumptioUj  and  a  similar 
will  be  found  in  each  of  the  subsequent  propositions.      The  metl 
Euclid  is  not  syllogistic ;   nor  is  it  demonstrative  in   the  common  but 
erroneous  meaning  of  the  terra.   It  is  closely  analogous  to  the  dranaitie 
suggestion  used    by  the  poet;  and  the   syllogistic    form  is  a  mere  acci- 
dent,  from    wdiich   geometry  lias   reaped    a  doubtful    advantage*     The 
geometer  paints  a  sceue^  like  the  dramatist ;   this  scene  is  his  diagnsit 
and  the  appended  "  demonstration"   is  only  an  artifice  for  bringbg  iti 
relevant  features  prominently  before  the  reader's  mind.    Thereupon  net 
ideas,  potentially  existing  in  the  reader's  miod,  are  elicited  into  actwl 
experience;    and  so  the  course  of  the  work  proceeds^  ever  in  every  net 
proposition  eliciting  something  which  cannot  be  derived  syllogisticallr 
from  the  sum  of  all  the   preceding  statements.      But    these  ideas 
potentially  existent   in  all   minds ;    and   therefore,   since    they  can  be 
elicited   in    all,    the   whole  world  is    agreed   upon    the   conclusions  of 
geometry. 

The  foregoing  remarks  arc  only  a  summary  of  the  *' deliverance  of 
couseJousncss  "  in  these  matters.  The  doctrine  there  stated  is  jiijrdb* 
iogicaliy^  but  not  metaphysically^  identical  viiih  the  Transcendental 
Esthetic  of  Kant ;  which  is  based  upon  the  observed  fact,  that  syntbc* 
tical*  judgements  a  priori  arc  possible.  This  truth  appears  most  oou- 
spicuously  in  geometryj  or  the  science  of  pure  space,  and  in  the  calcuks 
or  science  of  pure  number.  Kant  sought  for  an  '^explanation*'  of  the 
factSj  and  he  found  it  in  the  doctrine  that  Space  and  Time  are  tk 
F'orms  of  our  consciousness,  in  such  a  sense  that  we  necessarily  dotkr 
all  objects  of  consciousness  with  those  conceptions  ;  whence  it  appean 
that  Space  as  a  whole  or  in  generalj  and  Time  as  a  whole  or  in  genenl, 
are  logically  anterior  to  experience,  of  which  they  are  the  necenarr 
antecedent  conditions ;  and  thus  the  mind  may  be  said  to  possess,  pnor 
to  all  experience,  two  perennial  fountains  of  the  relevant  ideas,  from 
which  spring  the  whole  of  geometry  and  the  calculus ;  whereby  those 
sciences  possess  their  three  notable  characteristic s,  being  (I)  iyntheiicd, 
(2)  unirersal,  (3)  7iecessary.  The  sum  of  these  adjectives  imports  that 
geometry  and  the  calculus  are  capable  of  a  true  enlargement  in  tl 
manner  above  pointed  out,  and  that  they  arc  apprehended  by  the  mini 
even  Tvithout  experience,  as  being  true  without  exception. 

Is  this  doctrine  to  be  taken  for  more  than  an  apt  summary  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness  ?  We  observe  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  corre- 
lation of  space   and  geometry,   the   summary  is  admirably  perfect  and 


lat 


*  In  this  jmmgmph,  the  word  aynthetical  is  uted  in  tbe  Kantian  sense,  nol  tn  Umi 
which  it  hears  in  tbe  rest  of  the  eaaAy. 
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tuiaently  setliictivc  to  the  fancy.  But  this  aptness  is  not  so  obvious 
in  the  other  case.  Very  noteworthy  is  the  fact,  that  both  Kant  and 
fcis  followers  J  while  they  speak  most  luminously  of  apace  and  geometry, 
^pcak  most  hazily  about  time  and  number  j  nor  is  it  at  all  clear  whether 
"^hey  meant  to  assert  tlic  same  correlation  to  subsist  between  time  and 
^number  as  they  asserted  between  space  and  geometry ;  or^  rather,  it  is 
^nite  clear  that  they  themselves  are  not  agreed  upon  the  question. 
WAiving  this  point,  let  us  ask  whether  Kant  intended  to  do  more  by 
the  theory  than  to  sum  up  the  facts  of  consciousness.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  be  did.  His  theory  was  not  content  to  be  psychological :  it 
claimed  to  be  what  he  called  transcended tal^  and  what  is  comnaonly  (but 
not  in  the  Kantian  sense)  called  metaphysical.  Let  us  mark  what 
followed.  He  had  before  him  the  old  problem  of  the  poet  and  the 
mathematician.  It  was  certain  that  the  indicative  and  synthetical 
functions  of  language  would  not  suffice  for  his  need*  He  was  compelled 
by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  to  use  language  in  what  we  have 
called  its  suggestive  f auction.  That  is  to  say,  lie  must  endeavour  to 
elicit  into  consciousness  something  which,  by  hypothesis,  transcends 
CTcry  possible  fact  of  consciousness.  This  truly  impossible  feat  is  not 
always  seen  to  be  impossible ;  but  the  result  of  every  attempt  to 
perform  it  has  always  been  such  as  we  might  C3tpect»  No  two  of 
Kant's  interpreters  are  agreed  about  his  meaning;  and  the  various 
schools  who  revere  his  name  have  diverged  so  widely  that  the  human 
mind  is  not  able  to  measure  the  distances  between  them. 

Had  Kant  possessed  iu  perfection  the  dialectical  skill  which  he  did 
not  possess  at  all,  he  would  have  got  no  nearer  than  lie  did  towards 
convincing  the  world;  but  he  would  have  written  much  more  charming 
and  shorter  books^  and  would  have  spared  his  readers  many  pangs. 
He  would  have  done  just  what  he  did;  but  with  much  less  trouble  to 
himself  and  with  infinitely  less  trouble  to  everybody  else.  It  is  even 
not  impossible  that  the  success  of  Transcendentalism  would  have  been 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by  a  clear  and  precise  statement.  The 
doctrine  cannot  be  addressed  to  the  whole  world,  even  on  the  hypothesis 
of  its  truth  ;  just  as  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  though  undoubtedly 
true,  cannot  be  addressed  to  the  whole  world.  And  the  world  has 
always  contained  men  fitted  to  receive  it  :  the  men  who  opine^  with  Dr. 
Kuno  Fischer,  that  Kant  ^^  has  ?ct  up  a  standard  which  must  serve  as  a 
polar  Btar  to  all  subsequent  philosophy/^  Nor  is  it  possible  to  refute 
men  who  declare  themselves  to  possess  a  faculty  enabling  them  to  under- 
stand things  which  transcend  all  possible  facts  of  their  consciousness. 
The  whole  world  has  been  always  acting  upon  the  tacit  assumption 
that  everybody  has  such  a  faculty ;  and  their  authority  may  suffice  to 
back  up  the  few  who  claim  it  in  expheit  terms*  But  the  further  pursuit 
of  this  subject  lies  beyond  our  present  limits,  and  must  be  reserved  to  a 
future  occasion. 

H.  W.  Challis. 


TWO  DECADES  OF  INDUSTRY. 


NOTHING  18  more  surprisiDg  than  how  little  note  people  take  of 
tlie  extraordinary  industrial  development  of  wLich   Great  Britain 
is    the  centre,   and  its  effects  on  the  business  of  every-day    life,    as 
regards  the  whole  human   family.      The  unskilful    manner   in    wbicli 
statistics  have  generally  been  treated  is  some  explanation  of  the  apatbj 
felt  in  such  matters,  and   encourages  me  to  ask  the  reader's  attention 
for  a  few  minutes  in  examining  the  four  salient  points  of  the  subject. 
1st.  The  increase   of  commerce  in  the  decade  ending  1880,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previons  one, 
2nd,  Tlie  disuse  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  trade  of  the  world, 
3rd.   The  fall  in  prices,  and  its  effect  on  the  industries  of  uations. 
4th.  The  marvellous  increase  of  British  industry. 
To  complete  the  picture  I  may  be  permitted  to  compare  the  year 
1880  with  the  decades  under  consideration, 

IsTj — Increase  of  Commekcb. 
All  merchandise  must   figure  as  Exports  before  it  becomes  ImportM, 

and  hence  the  former  is  the  surest  measure  of  the  world's  trade.  The 
decade  ending  1880  showed  an  increase  of  48  2)er  cent,  ou  that  ending 
1870  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  ail  nations^  but  the  actual  iocreasc 
in  weight  or  bulk  was  80  per  cent,  (as  will  be  seen  later  on),  and  yet 
the  growth  of  population  was  hardly  11  per  cent,  in  the  interval.  The 
value  of  the  exported  products  of  all  nations,  in  millions,  sterliog,  was 
as  follows  : — 

Annual  Average. 

1861-70.  ISTl'SO,  iear   ».^-*». 

.      lt>6  ..,  220  ,..  223 

.     107  ...  IID  ,,.  ICH 


United  Kingdom 
Britisli  Colonies 


British  Empire 
Continent 
United  Stotes     , 
Other  countries 


273 

m 

101 


a60 

Sfil 
112 
122 


779 


1155 
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The  above  does  uot  include  Australian  or  American  gold  or  silver j  all 
bnllion  being  excluded,  bat  simply  the  merchandise  exchanged  between 
uatious.  In  observing  that  the  United  States  have  multiplied  their 
exports  fonr-fokl,  we  must  not  forget  that  iu  the  first  decade  that 
country  was  a  prey  to  civil  war,  and  that  in  the  period  before  us 
Europe  sent  five  and  a-quarter  million  emigrants  to  the  United  States, 
thus  doubling  the  productive  power  of  that  country. 

WTien  the  above  Exports  reached  their  various  destinations  they 
became  changed  into  Imports  of  much  higher  viilnCj  the  difference  being 
almost  13  per  cent,  in  the  first  decade,  14  per  cent  in  the  second,  and 
ft  little  under  13  per  cent,  in  1880,  As  this  diflerence  is  made  up  of 
freight,  insurance,  commission,  &c,,  we  may  distribute  it  according  to 
the  carrying-power  of  the  British  and  other  flags,  thus  : — 


Kxporta  of  nations 
British  flag,  earmngs 
Other  flags,         ., 

Value  of  imports     . 


1S61-70. 

.     779 

4G 

.       53 

,     878 


1S71'S0. 

1155 
85 
81 


1321 


1880. 

1355 
90 
83 

1528 


The  balance  of  trade  against  Great  Britain,  which  gives  rise  to  so 
many  forebodings  among  persons  who  have  partially  studied  the  matter, 
exists  more  in  apprehension  than  in  reality ;  it  has  been  altogether 
10  millions  per  auuum  for  the  two  decades  in  question  (which  is  only 
equivalent  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  our  people)^  and  if  we 
be  allowed  to  take  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire  as  of  one  nation 
the  balance  not  only  disappears,  but  leaves  a  surplus  in  our  favour 
(million  £}  as  follows  : — 


Value  of  exports      ,     . 
Earnings  of  merchants . 

United 
1S61-70 

.     166 
•       4G 

Kingflom. 
1871-80. 

220 
85 

••• 

Britifih  Empire, 
imi-m   1871-80 

27;i         360 
47           86 

Exports  and  ramings    , 
Value  of  imports      ,     * 

.     212 

.     223 

305 
3U 

320         446 
319         441 

-    11 

9 

+      1    +       5 

It  is  true  that  the  balance  against  Great  Britain  for  1880  reached 
35  millions,  after  allowing  for  the  earnings  of  our  merchants,  but  this  is 
still  a  trifle,for  onr  investments  abroad  are  known  to  exceed  1,100  millions, 
producing  at  least  CO  millions  per  annum. 

The  following  table  shows  the  commerce  of  all  nations  since 
I860:— 
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im-ura 

Voitea  Kingdom 

228      IM 

lodss  .... 

29        »2 

AofmOui.    .    , 

29        19 

CmumU     .    .    , 

1«        18 

Wote  Indict  .    , 

7          7 

Other  Coloniei  . 

15      le 

814 

220 

87 

CO 

40 

84 

18 

15 

7 

8 

25 

28 

BriiiA  Emptie  .    319      ^3 
United  SCatef 
Spaniih  America      39 
America  • 


441      SfiO 


rc 

0 
8 

8 
0 

64 


2S 
O 
O 

I? 


49 

86 

99 

112 

••• 

0 

0 

14 

15 

•  •• 

17 

21 

•  •• 

0 

n 

89 

86 

••• 

42 

45 

•«• 

0 

0 

102 

87 

•  •• 

158 

178 

... 

0 

2* 

France.    .     .    . 

109 

110 

... 

156 

189 

•  *• 

8 

0 

Oenniuiy .    .    . 

100 

67 

... 

174 

127 

•  •• 

40 

0 

BomU.    ... 

27 

28 

... 

49 

48 

•  •• 

0 

0 

Austria    .    .    . 

80 

85 

... 

57 

50 

•  •• 

1 

0 

July    .... 

86 

26 

... 

47 

44 

•  •» 

3 

0 

Spain  andPortugal 

22 

16 

... 

25 

24 

•  •• 

0 

Belgium  .    .     . 
Holland    .    .    . 

80 

24 

... 

56 

44 

•  •* 

9 

0 

82 

26 

... 

68 

48 

... 

18 

0 

Scandinavia  .    . 

17 

15 

... 

85 

26 

•  •• 

6i 

0 

Greece,  Turkey,  &c.  18 

22 

... 

17 

16 

... 

0 

H 

Continent .     .     . 

421 

369 

... 

(?79 

561 

... 

85 

0 

Egjrpt.     .     ,     . 

7 

18 

5 

13 

. .  • 

0 

9* 

China  .... 

22 

20 

.•• 

23 

22 

.•• 

H 

o 

Java     .... 

5 

9 

, ,  , 

9 

16 

•  •• 

0 

H 

Japan  .... 

2 

3 

... 

6 

5 

•  •• 

0 

0 

The  East  .     .     . 

30 

50 

•  •• 

43 

56 

0 

13^ 

The  World    .     .     878       779         ...       1321     1155         ...         132  0 

The  diflference  of  value  in  imports  over  exports  was  13*75  per  cent, 
in  the  twenty  years. 

2nd, — Decline  op  Oold  and  Silver  Money. 

Although  commerce  rose  48  per  cent,  in  the  second  decade  as  com- 
pared with  the  first,  the  shipment  of  precious  metals  over  sea  declined 
by  one-fourth,  between  the  term  ending  1870  aad  the  year  1880:— 


Annual  average,  milliona  sterling. 
1861-70.  1871-80.  Year  1880. 


Gold  movement. 
Silver 


51 
44 


504 
40 


42 

28 


Total 


95 


90^ 


70 
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If  we  compare  these  amoiints  with  the  value  of  merchandise  sent 
rer  sea,  we  shall  ftnd  the  coin  or  bullion  stood  for  12  per  cent*  of  the 
lediutn  of  eicchaoge  io  the  firafc  decade,  8  per  cent,  in  the  second^  and 
ly  5  per  cent,  in  the  year  1880.     This  m  not  so  much   owing   to  a 

Bminished  yield  in  the  gold-  and  silyer-hearing  countries,  as  to  the 
itrodnction  of  submarine  cables,  and  the  steady  demonetization  of 
Iver.  The  use  of  bills  and  cheques  is  rapidly  superseding  that  of 
jin,  to  such  a  degree  that  before  long  the  same  ratio   of  coin    as  in 

Eogland  (22  per  cent,   of  our   trade)  will  be  found  sufficient  in  other 

countries,  and  this  would  induce  a  saving  of  355   millions  sterling — 

viz  : — 


Saving  pusaible. 

0 
1G2 

4:^ 

77 
lut 


Great  Britain     , 
France 

At 

22  per  cent. 
148 
70 
fi6 

219 
595 

*•• 

«** 

Milla 
Sum 

oas  aterliug. 
in  i^tual  use. 

143 
232 

Germaoy  .     .     . 
Uniled  States      . 
India 

*     - 

109 

145 
ISO 

Otiier  countries . 

•     • 

1^1 
950 

355 


It  is  customary  to  call  England  the  strong  box  of  the  worlds  and  yet 
y^e  have  relatively  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  precious  metals.  If  we 
needed  as  much  as  the  French  or  the  Americans  use  (compared  to  com- 
merce) we  should  have  to  call  in  300  millions  of  money  at  present 
invested  in  colonial  enterprises  that  bring  us  about  15  millions  yearly. 

Sir  John  Lublxjck  shows  that  advancing  civilization  tends  to  put 
gold  and  silver  in  the  background,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  being  at 
present  carried  on  by  means  of  99i  per  cent,  paper,  and  only  h  per  cent, 
precious  metaL  Therefore  the  panic  about  commerce  possibly  coming 
to  a  stand-still  for  want  of  coin  is  a  groundless  alarm. 

The  movement  of  gold  and  silver  during  20  years  has  been  as 
follows  :~ 


Attnaal  average,  in  mill 

ioa  X. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

Decade  of  1870.     Decade  of  1880."  '^  Decade  of  1S70.        Decade  of  1880. 
fiuiH>rts.  Exports.  Importa.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.    Importa.  Export*. 

Great  Britain.     17 

11      , 

...    18 

17     ...       d 

9     ...      IS 

12 

France  .     .     .     19 

12 

,.   15 

d    ...      9 

8     ...      11 

5 

United  States.       3 

U     . 

..     4 

7     ...       1 

2     ...       2 

7 

AuatraUa   ,     .     — 

10 

.*•   — 

7     ...     — 

—     ,.,     — 

— 

Spanish  America    1 
l-:aat    ....      2 

1 
2     , 

..     1 
...     3 

1     ...     — 
4     ...     23 

7     ...     — 

—     ...     12 

6 

Other  countries     1> 

4     , 

..     9i 

54  ...       2 

18     ...       2 

10 

51 

51 

„  50i 

50i   *.,    ,44 

44     ...     40 

40 
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3rPj — The  Fall  in  Pbices. 


As  a  result  of  the  mult i plication  of  railways  and  steamboats  tmat 
1860  all  nations  are  enabled  to  send  their  goods  to  marketj  tlioi 
balancing  supply  and  demand^  which  has  led  to  a  fall  of  price  in  mai 
of  the  commodities  in  general  use.  It  is  possible  to  arrire  at  the  exact 
price  of  each  by  comparing  the  quantities  and  values  of  goods  imported 
or  exported  through  the  British  Custom-house — viz., 


Diflemce 

1S61-70. 

1871-00. 

ISSSO. 

since  ISTO 

£ 

9,  d. 

£      f. 

tL 

£ 

f,  f/. 

pcroeoi 

Bacon         per  ton     . 

60 

1  0 

...     44     6 

0 

...     40 

1   U     .  . 

^33 

Beef 

41 

2  0 

...     44     2 

0 

,.*     47 

13  0     ... 

-15 

Butter             „ 

.     103 

0  0 

,..  122     0 

0 

...  130 

0  0     .. 

*27 

Coa! 

0 

D  8 

...       0  12 

0 

...       0 

9  0     .., 

—  7 

Coffee              „ 

.       70 

5  0 

...     87  18 

0 

...     89 

0  0     ... 

^27 

Cotton  (raw)  „ 

116 

14  0 

...     59     5 

6 

...     59 

8  8     ... 

-49 

Hides               ,, 

.       64 

IG  0 

...     82     0 

0 

...     83 

0  0     .•. 

^27 

Iron  (pig)        „ 

2 

16  0 

...       3  16 

0 

...       3 

6  0., 

^18 

Sugar               „ 

as 

1  0 

.„     31   10 

0 

...     29 

5  0     ... 

-11 

Tea 

172 

13  0 

...   12i     2 

8 

...  125 

1  4     „, 

-27 

Wheat 

12 

15  0 

...     12   15 

6 

...     11 

1  8     .. 

.     -13 

Wool 

.     150 

5  4 

...   133     8 

0 

...   127 

17  4     .. 

.     -15 

Cotton  cloth  (1,000yd 

s.)    17 

10  0 

...     12  16 

8 

...     11 

13  4     .. 

.     -S3 

Linen       „           ,, ' 

31 

13  4 

...     31     5 

0 

„.     30 

1  0     .. 

.      -  5 

WooUen  „ 

163 

1j  (J 

...  143  16 

0 

...   135 

1  0     .. 

.      -17 

Thus  out  of  15  articles  tliat  form  the  chief  elements  of  commerce  we 
find  that  10  have  fallen,  and  5  have  risen,  the  decline  in  price  over  ill 
being  equivalent  to  five  or  six  per  cent.  This  is  an  immense  benefit  to 
mankind  in  general,  as  it  enables  a  greater  nuralier  of  people  to  make 
use  of  the  industry  of  their  fellows.  Tliis  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
quantities  of  merchandise  carried  over  sea  in  the  two  decades  under 
consideration : — 

Annual  average. 
1861^70.  1871-60.  Year  1880. 


Grain,  million  bushels: 

United  States  .     .     . 

48 

... 

202 

••• 

S60 

Kussia,  itc.  tfcc.     ,     . 

127 

... 

201 

*•• 

IGO 

175 

..« 

403 

... 

420 

Cotton,  million  lbs. : 

United  Sttites    .     . 

.       410 

... 

1420 

■ . . 

1862 

India,  &c,     .     .     . 

G70 

*•« 

790 

•«. 

73-. 

1080 

2210 

2:.97 

Wool,  million  lbs,  : 

Australia      .     .     , 

122 

... 

270 

... 

874 

Kiver  Plate,  &c,    .     , 

140 

•«. 

285 

•*. 

290 

262 


555 
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Bf eat,  tons : 

United  States . 
Denmark,  &c. 

1861-7a 

,     55000 
.     70000 

Vtmiial  average. 

nil  SO. 

250000 
130000 

Year  1880. 

540000 
120000 

125000 

380000 

6GO00O 

Coal,  million  tons : 
Grait  Britain . 
Belgiujii,  S:c,  , 

Iron, tons : 

Great  Britain  . 
Germany,  &c. . 

.     .       9i 

U 

.     1780000 
.       140000 

15 

22 

2810000 
6S00OO 

10 
11 

ao 

3720000 
870000 

1*J  20000 

3400000         .„         4590000 

The  above  six  articles  showed  a  Ti-eightof  21^000,000  tons  iu  the  first 
decade,  37,000,000  in  the  second,  aud  47,500,000  in  the  year  1880. 
There  has  been,  therefore,  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  in  the  second 
decade,  or  of  110  per  cent,  in  1880,  i;rliich  is  almost  10  times  greater 
than  the  increase  of  population, 

4Tn,— Increase  of  British  Exports, 

This  little  island  of  ours  is  the  most  productive  spot  on  the  globe;  it 
is  a  vast  workshop,  and  the  araonnt  of  minerals  and  manufactures  that 
we  export  will  almost  seem  incredible  to  the  future  historian.  No 
country  of  ancient  or  modern  times  has  surpassed  us ;  none  but 
ourselves  can  be  our  parallel  An  idea  is  unhappily  too  prevalent  that 
our  power  of  production  is  declining,  but  the  following  ratio  of  measure 
and  bulk  of  exports,  per  inhabitant,  shows  tliat  our  people  were  never 
more  industrious  than  at  present : — 


Ananil  avet»ge  per 

iDbabitint. 

Year. 

1861-70. 

1871-SO. 

1880. 

Steel,  lbs 

.       3-30 

••- 

3-35 

••« 

5-50 

Sucar    ..        -     .     -     . 

090 

•  •• 

3-00 
0-90 

... 

315 

Soan      «.        .... 

0-70 

1^50 

'''""1'      It        .... 
Paper  and  books    *     . 

0-75 

•■■ 

1'32 

•.. 

2  02 

Cotton  cloth,       yards 

.      81 

••> 

113 

*•• 

131 

Woollen  „                „ 

.       8 

*«« 

9 

••• 

n 

Linen  and  jute        ,, 

.       8 

•  •4 

9 

••• 

105 

Silk 

.       0-10 

»«. 

015 

..  ♦ 

00 

Iron,  tons     ,     *     .     * 

O'Ot) 

..• 

0-08 
0-45 

• 

0-1 1 

Coal 

.       0-32 

0-25 

L 


There  is  but  one  item  (woollens)  which  shows  a  decline,  while  the 
other  nine  industries  have  risen  so  rapidly  that  the  average  product  per 
inhabitant,  on  the  aggregate,  is  fully  70  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
decade  ending  1870,  although    the    value  of  exports   has  risen  only  35 
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per  cent.  It  is  foolish,  if  not  criminal,  for  people  to  go  about  with 
lamentations  for  the  decline  of  English  industry  in  view  of  the  fisurtfr 
which  the  following  table  places  before  the  eyes  of  all : — 

Increase  of  Bbitish  [Imports. 
Average  Aonnal  Exportation. 

Beoade  ending,  1870-     Decade  ending,  1880.  Year  1880. 

CJoal,  tons 9,600,000  ...  16,050,000  ...  19,070,000 

Iron      „       1,760,000  ..•  2,730,000  ...  8,710,000 

Steel,  cwts 880,000  ...  980,t)00  ...  1,680,000 

Copper,  tons      ....         36,000  ...  43,000  ...  52,000 

Sngar      „ 12,800  ...  45,000  ...  48,000 

Leather  „ 8,200  ...  8,600  ...  7,400 

Soap       „ 9,000  ...  13,500  ...  19,600 

Cotton  cloth,  million  yards          2,400  ...  3,700  ...  4,490 

Woollen,,          „        „                  255  ...  '         302  ...  263 

Jute       „          „        „                    30  ...  115  ...  183 

Linen      „          „        „                  203  ...  190  ...  165 

Silk        „          „        „                      3  ...  4i  ...  6J 

Books,  tons 2,150  ...  4,100  ...  5,000 

Porcelain,  value     .     .     .£1,500,000  ...  1,800,000  ...  2,100,000 

Machinery     „        .    .     .£4,700,000  ...  8,000,000  ...  9,800,000 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  with  as  few 
figures  as  possible  the  precise  growth  of  commerce^  the  relative  disuse 
of  the  precious  metals,  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  disastrous  gold-famine^  the  fall  in  prices  which  has  occorred 
since  1870^  the  increased  production  of  the  earth  as  shown  by  the  bulk 
of  merchandise  exchanged,  and  the  rising  scale  of  industry  in  this  great 
nation. 

M,  G.  MULHALL. 


CANADA  AND  MR.  GOLD  WIN  SMITH. 


THOSE  rcsideats  iu  tlie  United  Kingdom  who  desire  to  maintain 
miimpaired  the  coaoectioH  so  happily  subsisting  between  it  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada^  will  naturally  expeet  from  some  representative  of 
the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Canadian  people^  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  contribution  to  the  September  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review.  Notwithstanding  the  title  of  the  paper^  its 
apparent  object  is  to  prepare^  those  who  believe  in  the  competency  of  its 
author  to  make  forecasts,  for  the  separation  at  no  distant  period  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  from  the  British  Empire.  He  has  elsewhere 
maintained  that  "  ignorance  of  the  future  can  hardly  be  good  for  any 
man  or  nation/'  and  being  endowed  with  a  prescience,  to  which  other 
fallible  mortals  lay  no  claim,  he  conceives  it  his  dnty  to  give  timely 
warning  of  the  Political  Destiny  of  Canada,  He  repudiates  altogether 
the  notion  that  he  is  a  revolutionist,  or  an  annexationist.  He  holds  that 
"  to  tax  forecast  with  revolutionary  designs  or  tendencies  is  absurd/' 
but^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  *^  to  renounce  atatemanship  ^'  "  for  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  moulding  the  institutions  of  a  young 
country,  not  to  have  formed  a  conception  of  her  destiny/'  Holding  as^ 
he  does — though  as  it  will  be  shown  most  erroneously — that  Canada, 
owing  to  her  position  as  a  dependency,  has  incurred  expenditure  '^  for 
military  and  political  railways,*^  he  thinks  that  this  "is  enough  to 
convict  Canadian  rulers  of  flagrant  improvidence/'  unless  the  permanency 
of  the  present  system  is  clearly  established  in  their  minds.  What  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  frequently  maintained  is,  that  Canadian  policy 
should  be  based  on  the  assumption,  that  the  absorption  of  Canada  in  the 
United  States  is  her  inevitable  destiny,  and  as  it  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  policy  without  avowing  it,  most  people 
will  probably  come  to  the   conclusion   that  it  is  not  altogether  a*)surd 
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'^to  tax  forecast  with  revolutionary  designs/'  It  is  perhaps  needlen 
to  remark,  that  those  '^  engaged  in  moulding  the  institutions "  of 
Canada,  whether  '"  Liberal-Conservatives  *'  or  "  Reformers/'  whether 
'^  Protectionists  ^*  or  '"  Free  Traders/^  have  faith  in  the  permanence  of 
the  system,  by  which  expression  is  merely  understood  a  belief 
that  it  is  as  likely  to  he  permanent  as  any  other  cstablitlied 
Government,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  claiming  the  gift  of  presckoce, 
has  made  a  forecast,  that  at  no  distant  period  there  will  be  a  diarup* 
tion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  owing  to  the  secession  of  one 
or  more  of  the  Provinces  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  he  professes  to 
believe  that  this  will  take  place  without  civil  war.  In  a  paper  which  I 
contributed  to  tbc  Foi^inightly  Review  in  May  last,  I  noticed  that,  irben 
invited  to  point  out  an  instance  of  such  amicable  separation,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  had  cited  such  eases  as  Alaska,  Cyprus,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  the  Transvaal  as  "  changes  of  allegiance  without  civil  war/'  Un- 
fortunately the  illustration  did  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  TransvaaL 
Bat  I  pointed  out  that  in  all  of  these  cases  territories  were  transferr^l, 
by  one  great  power  to  another,  just  as,  in  the  event  of  an  uusuecessftil 
waTj  Great  Britain  might  be  compelled  to  transfer  Canada  to  the  United 
States.  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith  has  laboured  assiduously,  as  well  ill 
Canadian  as  in  British  and  United  States  periodicals,  to  iudace  the 
belief  that  some  design  has  been  formed  to  introduce  ^'  Imperialism,^' — or, 
to  use  bis  favourite,  though  wholly  unmeauing'expression,  ''  Jingoism,'* — 
into  Canada.  He  has  even  condescended  to  quote  extracts  from  s 
dancing  master's  appeal  for  patronage,  and  to  dignify  the  author  with 
his  own  title  of  professor.  His  unremitting  eflbrts  to  sap  the  loyalty 
of  the  Canadian  people  having  proved  unavailing,  he  has  sought  by  lib 
late  contribution  tp  persuade  tlie  people  of  England  that  no  reUancc  i« 
to  be  placed  on  the  continuance  of  the  subsisting  connection  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian  tariff  is  an  unfortunate  subject  for  one  who  professes  to 
believe  in  tbc  influence  of  "  Jingoism/'  It  will  not  be  imagined  for 
a  moment,  by  any  intelligent  person  in  the  United  Kingdom,  thst 
Imperial  iniluence  was  used  to  inaugurate  the  present  Canadian  tariff. 
On  tlie  contrary,  that  measure  lias  been  a  crucial  test  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  mother  country  in  conceding  independent  government  to  the 
Dominion,  Whatever  may  be  deemed  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Canadian  tariff,  or  of  the  respective  policies  of  Free  Trade  and  Protec* 
tion,  the  tarifl' was  framed  in  accordance  with  the  wislicsof-  the  Canadian 
people^  after  a  direct  appeal  to  them,  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  although  theoretically  a  free  trader,  "Hook  the 
stump  "^to  use  an  American  electioneering  phrase,  which  he  has  him- 
self applied  by  innuendo  to  Lord  Dufferin — in  support  of  the  protcctiorusl  \ 
party*  It  is  probably  more  congenial  to  his  taste  to  appeal  to  the 
British  public  in  the  columns  of  a  review  than  "  to  take  the  stump" 
in   Canada  in  defence  of  the   tariflf    which   he  lent   his    iDflucnce  to 
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estiSflist.  The  arena  on  whieli  a  free  trade  policy  for  Canada  must  be 
discussed  is  on  her  own  soil ;  and  it  is  a  sigQificant  fact^  and  well  worthy 
of  tlie  attentioQ  erf  the  British  public,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  a  professed  free  trader,  was  occupied  in  defending 
the  Canadian  tariflf,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blake^  the  leader  of  the  Canadian 
Opposition,  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  cam- 
paigns of  which  there  is  any  record.  Mr.  Blake  is  a  practising 
barrister,  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  being  by  universal 
admission  second  to  none  in  his  profe-saioUj  the  value  of  his  time  may 
be  readily  iraagiued.  For  upwards  of  two  months  Mr.  Blake  was  en- 
gaged in  addressing  public  meetings  in  New  Brunswick^  Nova  Scotia* 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  favour  of  free  trade,  and  in  condemnation 
of  the  present  tariff,  with  what  success,  those  who  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  make  forecasts  must  he  satisfied  to  learn  after  the  next 
general  election.  Meantime,  while  Mr.  Blake  and  his  friends  declare 
themselves  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  tour,  the  Ministerial 
and  Protectionist  Party  are  equally  sanguine  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  making  converts  to  free  trade. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  defends  the  present  Canadian  tariff,  it  seems 
desirable  to  cite  a  few  brief  passages  from  his  contribution  to  the 
CoNTEMPOEABY  Heitew  :^"  Nor  is  the  Canadian  tariff  protectionist, 
except  in  relation  to  the  Coal  Tax,  which  is  imposed  avowedly  far  the 
purpose  of  compelling  Western  Canada  to  burn  Nova  Scotia  coal,  hut 
does  not  concern  England/*  Special  notice  of  the  coal  tax,  as  con- 
cerning England,  will  be  taken  before  the  close  of  these  remarks;  mean- 
time, further  extracts  on  the  main  point  at  issue  will  be  given  :■ — "  It  is 
the  offspring  of  clear  fiscal  necessity."  •  .  .  .  "The  character  of  the 
tariff  as  a  revenue  tariff  is  thus  vindicated  by  the  result."  .  .  ,  .  "  The 
writer  of  this  paper  has  been  assured  by  leading  commercial  men  in 
Canada,  who  are  in  principle  free  traders,  and  who  are  unconnected 
with  politics,  that  the  measure  was  as  well  framed  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit/'  ....  "The  object  announced  from  the  throne  was 
not  the  protection  of  native  industry,  hut  the  equalization  of  revenue 
with  expenditure,  and  the  framers  are  men  who  have  always  professed 
Free  Trade  sentiments,  besides  being  the  heads  of  the  Conservative  or 
Imperialist  party/'  .  .  .  ,  "  The  tariff,  though  not  in  the  proper  sense 
protectionist,  has  a  quasi-protectiooist  aspect."  ....  ^'  It  may  be  at 
once  granted  that  to  Canada  a  protectionist  system  would  be  ruinous/' 
....  "The  motives  of  the  Canadians  in  framing  their  new  tariff  were 
purely  financial  and  commerciaL"  In  refutation  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  reference  may  be  made  to  some  prominent 
articles  subjected  to  duty,  and  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  arc  re- 
sponsible for  the  tariff,  as  to  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  The  articles 
selected  as  fair  illustrations  of  the  protective  character  of  the  Canadian 
tariff,  are  cottons  and  wooUensj  the  aggregate  duties  on  which  are  about 
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tweDty-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Customs  revenue.  And  it  wiU  not  bt 
difficnlt  to  determiue   whctlier   the   duties   on  those    classes  of  goodi 
estai^lish  the  correctness  of  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith's  assertion^  that  *■'  the 
object  was  not  the  protection  of  native  industryj  but  the  equalizatioii  of 
revenue  with  expenditure/^     In  the  case  both  of  woollens  and  cottom, 
the  general  rate  of  duty  on  all  articles  not  specified^  is  twenty  per  cent, 
which  is  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  more  than  the  duty  on  anenuinerated 
articles  under  the  old  tariff.     The  specified  articles  in  woollens,  such  u 
shawlsj  blankets  and  flannels  of  every  description,  cloths,  doeskinsj  cassi* 
mereSjtweedSyCoatingSjOver-coatingSjCloakingSj  felt  cloth  of  every  descrip- 
tion, horae-collar   cloth,  yarn,  knitting   yarn,   fingering    yarn,   worsted 
yarn  under  number  30,  knitted  goods — viz.,  shirts,  drawers,  and  hosiery 
of  every  description,  are  liable,  in  addition  to  ;iO  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
to  a  specific  duty  of  seven  and   a  half  cents   per   pound    weight.     On 
clothing,  ready  made,  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  com* 
posed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  Alpaca   go&t, 
or  other  like  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  pa 
the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  except  knit  goods,  ten  cent 
poundj  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     It  is   alleged  by 
Goldwin  Smith  that  *^  the  tariff  is  directed,  if  against  anybody, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  were  excluding  Canada  from  i 
markets,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing  their  surplus  goodsj  wheneve 
there  was  a  glut,  at  very  low  prices  into  the  markets  of  Canada.' 
this  assertion  be  tested  in  the  case  of  woollen  goods.     In  the  year  187 
before  the  new  tariff  went  into  operation,  the  imports  from  Great  Britata 
were  over  8,000,000  dollars  in  value,  while  those  from  the  United  Statei 
were  about  400,000,  or  five  per  cent,  of  those  from  Great  Britain. 

Turning  now  to  cottons,  the  proportions  from  the   two   countries  in 
1878  were  from  Great  Britain  $4,400,000   and  from  the  United  Statct 
$2,488,000*      In  the  case  of  cottons,  the  percentage  of  imports  from 
the   United   States   is  larger   than   in  that  of  woollens,  but   still  thffl 
English  imports  were  considerably  in  excess.     It  woidd  be  tedious  ta  n 
state  in  detail  all   the  specific  duties  on  cottons,  but  reference  will  be 
made  to  a  few  leading  articles,      "  On  grey  or  unbleached  or  bleached 
cottons,  sheetings,  drills,  ducks,  cotton  or  Canton  flannels,  not  stainedf 
painted,   or  printed,  one  cent,    per   square   yard,  and  15   per  cent,  ai 
vai&rem/^     On  all  cotton  jeans^  denims,  drilling,  bed-tickings,  gingham, 
plaids,  cotton  or  Canton  flannels,  ducks   and   drills,  dyed  or  coloured 
cottonade,  pantaloon  stuffs,  and  goods  of  like  description,  two  ccnti  per 
square  yard,  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     On  cotton  wadding,  battia^i 
&c.,  two  cents  per  lb.,  and  15   per  cent,  ad  valorem.     On  cotton  shirtt 
and  drawers,   cotton   hosiery,   clothing   made  of  cotton,  30   per  cent, 
Cotton  sewing  thread  in  spools,  20  per  cent.,  in  hanks,  12^  per  cent,  a 
protection  of  7^  per  cent,  being  allowed  to  the  importer  of  banks.     It 
surely  cannot  be  necessaiy  to  eater  into  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
Mi,  Goldwin  Smith's  free-trade   tariff,  which  he  has  been  assured  by 
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leading  commercial  men  in  Canada,  who  are  in  principle  free  traders, 
and  who  are  unconnected  with  politicsj  "  Was  as  well  framed  as  the 
circnmstances  would  admit/'  The  writer  of  this  Paper  does  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  leading  commercial  man  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
who  is  *'  unconnected  with  politics"  if  the  meaning  of  that  expression 
be  taking  no  interest  in  the  i>olitical  contests.  Of  course  there  arc 
manj  men,  who  might  properly  be  so  designatedj  who  have  not  come 
forward  as  candidates  for  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  any  sincere  free  trader  can  approve  of  the 
present  tai*ifr,  and  it  must  be  suflScicntly  obvions  that  if  Revenue  alone 
had  been  the  object  it  might  have  been  obtained  as  easily  by  adltering 
to  the  principle  of  the  old  tariff,  which  was  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  the 
Customs  Revenue  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  nnenumerated  articles.     It 

as  been  shown  that  the  tariff  ia  strictly  protective  in  its  character^  and 
it  may  be  desirable  to  prove  that  it  was  deliberately  intended  that  it 
should  be  so.  If  the  framers  are,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  allegesj  '^  men 
who  have  always  professeil  free  trade  sentiments  ^'  they  must  either  have 
materially  changed  their  views^  or  else,  like  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  who 
professes  still  to  be  a  free  traderj  and  whoj  moreoverj  declares  that  "  a 
tectionist  system   would  be  ruinous  to   Canada,"  they  must   have  a 

itrange  mode  of  giving  effect  to  their  convictions.  In  a  recent  address 
delivered  at  [Montreal  by  Sir  John  A-  Macdonaldj  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada^  at  a  reception  given  him  after  his  return  from  a  protracted 
absence  in  England,  the  followiDg  passage  occurs  : — 

^  When  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Government  succeeded  us,  they  carried  out  their 
principle  of  free  trade  to  the  fullest  extent.  Mr,  Mackenzie,  at  least,  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  In  the  House  and  out  of  the  House  he  announced 
timself  as  an  absolute  free  trader.  We  took  isijue  with  him  on  that  queistion, 
r^iid  it  will  be  remembered  that  every  session  I  moved  resolution?  declaring  our 
principle.  We  submitted  our  case  to  the  country ;  and  if  there  was  ever  a  case, 
in  which  a  general  election  was  decided  upon  a  einiple  issue,  it  was  that  of 
1878.  It  was  a  question  of  free  trade  and  protection,  and  the  country  declared 
itself  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  niisunclerstood." 

Sir  John  Macdonald  ia  so  thorough  a  protectionist,  that,  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Knglandi  he  expressed  himself  so  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
protective  policy  for  Great  Britain,  as  to  have  his  opinion  quoted  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Conservative  celebration  at 
Sheffield.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  the  Canadian 
tariff  question,  and    more  especially,    as   it   is  not   the   object    of  the 

h  writer  of  this  Paper  to  discuss  the  subject  on  its  merits,  but  to 
combat  the  opinions  of  the  learned  essayist  on  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  however,  the 
promised  notice  of  the  coal  tax  must  be  taken*  That  such  a  tax  *^  does 
not  concern  England"  ia  an  extraordinary  statement  in  view  of  facts. 
In  the  year  1880,  the  last  for  which  there  are  statistics,  the  imports  of 
bituminous  coal  into  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vincefj  were,  from  Great  Britain  144^841  tonsj  and    from    the  irnited 
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States  3^383  tons.  Ontario  obtained  its  coal  almost  entirely  from  the 
neighbouring  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  not  a  ton  from  Great 
Britain ;  Nova  Scotia  has  its  own  collieries  ;  and  New  Brunswick  ii 
supplied  chiefly  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  takes  a  much  larger  quantity 
from  Great  Britain  than  from  the  United  States*  The  coal  tax  doc* 
not  compel  Outai4o  consumers  to  burn  Nova  Seotia  coalsj  it  only  com- 
pels them  to  pay  a  tax  on  United  States  coals.  Its  practical  effect  is  to 
cause  the  consumer  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick 
to  use  Nova  Scotia  coal,  or  to  pay  the  tax  on  British.  This  the  figures 
above  quoted  prove  most  satisfactorily.  Another  statement  in  the  Paper 
under  considerationj  relating  to  the  tariff,  is  calculated  to  mislead,  li 
is  as  follows :  '^  There  is  a  rider  to  the  tariff,  providing  that  if  the  Unitd 
States  will  lower  their  duties,  Canada  will  lower  hers/^  It  iroulii 
naturally  be  inferred  that  the  rider,  as  it  is  termed,  was  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  goods,  whereas  it  is  limited  to  natural  products,  such  n 
animals,  grain  of  all  kinds,  butter,  cheese^  lard,  tallow,  coal,  saltj  8cc., 
which  were  formerly  admitted  duty  free  into  both  countries,  under  the 
reciprocity  treaty.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  as  propounded  by  him  on  various  occasions  dunng  the 
last  few  years,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that,  while  vindicating  tbc 
protective  tariff  of  Canada  as  a  necessary  measure,  he  has  endeavuurrti 
to  throw  upon  the  Imperial  Government  the  entire  responsibiliiy  ft 
its  adoption.  He  says  that  *^  Imperialism,  though  it  may  be  a  tn 
nificent  policy,  is  a  policy  for  which  you  pay  ;  and  that  for  the 
creased  duties  laid  by  her  North  American  Colonists  on  her 
England  has  mainly  herself  to  thank/'  Although  most  unwiUii 
to  introduce  on  this  occasion  anything  of  a  personal  nature, 
writer  can  scarcely  avoid  noticing  a  direct  reference  to  an  alleged 
warning  given  by  him  that  Canada's  *'  liabilities  are  being  piled  up  at  i 
most  dangerous  rate,  and  that  the  reckoning  day  is  at  hand."  Thi* 
charge  was  preferred  in  the  year  1880,  in  the  May  and  June  numbers 
the  Canadian  Bystander ^  a  monthly  periodical,  in  which »  during  a  pei ' 
of  eighteen  mouths,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  commented  on  current  erenl 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  founded  on  a  passage  in  an  article  contribut 
by  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  the  Montreal  Jonnmi  of  Commerce,  whicb 
was  alleged  was  inconsistent  with  an  approval  of  t!ie  decision  of  the  H 
of  Commons  of  the  Dominion, to  prosecute  the  construction  of  the  ratlwty 
in  British  Columbia.  The  charge  was  met  at  the  time,  and  an  extract  or, 
two  from  the  reply  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  repetition  of  it  ia 
the  CuNTEMPoaARY  Review  :- — 

**  We  »re  not  incliaed  to  discuss  the  Pacific  llailway  with  the  B^fsiandiff 
because  it  is  impossible  that  an  odvocate  for  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  llit 
United  States  can  enter  into  our  views  on  the  subject.  If  by  the  term  *Ini- 
peritiJist'  the  Bystander  meima  one  who  is  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  existing 
institutionB  of  the  Dominion,  then  we  teel  assured  that  it  is  correctly  upplietl  U^ 
Sir  Francis  Hincka,  but  we  cannot  admit  that  such  a  term  it«  properly  applied  k*-. 
persons  holding  the  views  of  an  overvvhehning  majority  of  the  people  of  Ciin»<l»^' 
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As  to  the  charge  of  expressing  an  opinioti  that  Canada  was  "  drifting  ioto 
bankruptcy/'  the  replv  was  : — *^  Our  reason  for  using  the  expression  drift- 
ing into  national  bankruptcy  was  that  the  policy  of  the  Governmentj  and 
of  Parliament,  was  to  discourage  imports  to  the  utmost  of  their  power^  and 
that  some  zealous  supporters  of  the  Government  were  advocating  a  reaort 
to  Jiat  money  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  public  works/' 
It  was  never  suggested  in  the  article  that  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
Kail  way  should  be  postponed,  but  the  undertaking  of  new  enterprises^ 
■especially  railroads^  was  deprecated.  The  imputation  that  "  England  has 
mainly  herself  to  thank^^  for  the  Canadian  tariff',  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  what  Mr*  Gold  win  Smith  has  been  alleging  for  a  considerable 
time  back.  The  charge  in  his  own  words  is  as  follows : — '^  Of 
the  public  debt  of  Canada,  half,  at  least,  may  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  public  works,  undertaken  not  so  much  for  the  commer- 
cial objects  of  the  Colony,  aa  for  the  political  objects  of  the  Empire,  and 
especially  to  the  account  of  a  vast  system  of  political  and  military  rail- 
ways, destined  to  carry  into  effect  a  policy  of  British  antagonism  to  the 
United  States." 

The  foregoing  statement  can  only  be  met  with  an  unequivocal 
denial.  I  afBrm  boldly  and  unreservedly  that  the  Imperial  authorities 
are  not  responsible^  directly  or  indirectly,  for  one  dollar  of  the  expendi* 
ture  on  Canadian  public  works.  The  work  especially  referred  to  is  the 
Intercolonial  Railroad,  of  which  it  is  said  : — ^^  The  construction  of  this 
work  is  enjoined  upon  the  Dominion  by  the  Imperial  Act  of  Con- 
federation, and  was  promoted  by  an  Imperial  guarantee.  It  has  cost 
about  30,000,000  dollars/'  It  is  to  me  inconceivable  how  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  could  have  ventured  to  repeat  such  a  statement.  The  Imperial 
Act  of  Confederation  was  framed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Canadian  people,  who  were  represented  in  London,  at  the  period  of 
its  enactment,  by  a  body  of  delegates,  including  some  of  the  present 
Dominion  ^Ministers,  the  Premier,  Sir  John  A,  Macdonald,  having  been 
chairman.  The  terms  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  by  a  larger 
body  of  delegates,  which  met  at  Quebec  for  their  consideration.  The 
project  was  first  started  in  Nova  Scotia,  nearly  forty  years  ago^  and 
Canada  joined  with  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  soliciting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Government j  so  far  as  to  place  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  charge  of  the  survey,  the  Provinces  undertaking  to 
defray  all  expenses.  Can  it  be  said  that  by  complying  with  such  a 
request,  the  Imjierial  Government  incurred  responsibility  ?  In  course 
of  time,  Major  Robinson,  the  engineer  officer  selected^  completed  his 
survey,  and  recommended  in  substance  the  line  finally  adopted. 
After  the  reception  of  the  Report,  the  Colonies  interested  entered 
into  negotiations  among  themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
respective  contributions ;  and  a  delegate  from  Nova  Scotia  proceeded 
to  England,  and  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to    recommend    a   guarantee   for   debentures  to  be  ia&ued,  so  as 
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to  enable  the  Colonies  to  raise  the  necessary  loan  on  more  fevourahle     1 
terms    than    they    could     have    done    on    their    own    security.       The 
Imperial  Government  was  sti'ongly  urged  to  take  a  share  in  the  work, 
but  persistently  declined  doing  so.     In   process  of  time    a  difficaltr 
arose  as  to  the  location  of  the  lioe  in  New  Brnnswick,      Nova  ScatiA 
had  always  been  favourable  to  the  North,  or  Major   Robinson*s  line. 
In  New  Brunswick^  the  principal  settlements  were  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  St,  John,  aud  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  province 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  a  sonthcrn  linCj  which  would  have  passed 
through  the  cities  of  Frederictonj  the  Capital  and  St.  John^  the  prindpal 
seaport.    Tlie  representatives  of  the  northern  counties  had  comparatirdy 
little  influence.     The  New  Brunswick  Government  positively  refilled  all 
aid  to  the  northern  line.     In  the  year  1852,  the  writer  of  this  paper^ 
then  first  Minister  of  Canada^  accompanied  by  two  of  his  colleagues^ 
visited  Fredericton  and  Halifax,  with  the  view  of  effecting  an  arrange- 
mentj  if  possiblej  in  which  all  the  provinces  could  concur ;  and  tlie 
result  was  a  compromise,  by  which  New  Brunswick  agreed  to  assume  a 
larger  share  of  the  liabilityj  for  the  benefit  of  Nova  Scotia ;   the  latter 
consenting  to  adopt  the  southern  line  of  the  valley  of  the  St,  John. 
In  the  spring   of  that  year  I  proceeded  to  England,  in  company   with 
the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  Chandlerj  of  New  Brunswick,  and  arrived 
shortly  after   the    change  of  Ministiy,      The    correspondence   on  the 
subject  had  been  carried  on  with  Earl  Grey,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  fl 
State  for  the  Coiouies,  and  it  was  hoped  that  his  lordship  would  sanction.  V 
the  change  of  route.     It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  subject,  further  than 
to  state  that  Lord  Derby^s  Government  felt  it  their  duty  to  adhere  U^ 
Major  Robinson's  line,  and  that  the  negotiations  fell  entirely  through, 
and  were  not  resumed  for   a  considerable  time.      Meantime^  Canada 
constructed  a  portion  of  the  line,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  e^tfl 
of  Quebec,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company ;  V 
Nova  Scotia  constructed  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  her  section  of 
the  line;  and  New  Brunswick  constructed  lines,  which  were  deemed 
of   most    commercial    importance.     No    aid    or    interference    of  the 
Imperial  Government  was  sought  while  these  roads  were  being  con- 
structed.    In    process    of    time    the   Confederation  of   the   Provinoe^M 
became  a  subject  for  consideration  ;    and  after  lengthened  discussiam  ™ 
and    negotiations    between    the    leading    statesmen    of    the   varioiis 
Provinces  interested,  a  measure  was   agreed   on,   which   Her  Slajesty't 
Imperial  Government  was  solicited  to  sanction.     The  Secretary  of  State 
was  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  j   and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  bear  tesd*' 
mony  to  the  zeal  which  was  displayed  by  His  Lordship  in  mastering  a 
subject  of  great  intricacy.     It  will  surely  not  be  contended  that  Great 
Britain     incurred    any    responsibility    for    the  Intercolonial    Railroad 
because  phe  consented  to  embody  in  the  act  one  of  the  conditions  stipu^H 
lated    for  by   the   delegates  from    the    three  Provinces.     The   British V 
America  Act  of  1867  had  the  cordial  assent  of  those  delegates,  and  of 
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itlie  Provincial  Legislatures ;  although,  ou  grouotls  wholly  iinconuected 
with  the  Intereolooial  railroadj  there  was  dissatisfaction  ^ith  the  Act 
in  Nova  Scotia^  until  Sir  John  Macdonald^s  Government,  after  a  full 
consideration  of  the  objections  entertained  by  the  representatives  of 
that  Province,  introduced  a  measure  which  is  sneeringly  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  as  ^'better  terms,^'  but  which  the  representatives  of 
the  whole  Dominion  did  not  hesitate  to  pass  into  law.  After  Con  fede- 
ration, the  question  of  the  line  became  again  the  subject  of  discussion. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Minis tera,  including  all  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  favoured  the  Northern,  or  Major  Robinson^s  line,  modified  ia 
some  respects  by  the  Chief  Engineer ;  while  of  the  two  Ministers  from 
New  Brunswick,  one  was  for  the  Southern,  and  the  other  for  the 
Northern  line.  The  two  Members  who  differed  from  their  colleagues, 
very  properly  yielded  their  opinions^  although  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  them  to  induce  them  to  resign.  Such  is  a  faithful  history  of 
the  Intercolonial  Rail\\  ay ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  cite  the 
opinion  of  the  Toronto  Mail — a  leading  organ  of  the  Protectionist 
Government— which,  as  might  be  expected,  has  *^  no  fault  to  find  *'  with 
regard  to  Mr,  Smith's  views  "on  the  main  question  of  the  tarifif.*'  On 
the  other  point,  the  Mail  declares  :— "  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  worst 
kind  to  contend  that  our  public  works  were  undertaken  for  Imperial — 
meaning  Military  purposes.  They  were,  in  fact,  undertaken  for  purposes 
purely  commercial  and  colonial,  and  their  political  importance,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  was  quite  a  secondary  matter 
in  the  minds  of  the  men  responsible  for  their  inauguration.'^ 
A  few  remarks  on  the  Pacific  Hallway  seem  to  be  necessary.  The  con- 
struction of  this  gigantic  work  originated  with  the  Government  of 
British  Columbia  which  sent  tliree  delegates  to  Ottawa,  to  negotiate 
for  the  admission  of  that  province  into  the  Dominion,  The  existing 
communication  between  Canada  and  British  Columbia,  is  by  the  United 
States  Railroad,  known  as  the  Central  Pacific,  to  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Victoria.  It  %vas  proposed  by  the  British  Columbia 
delegates  that  Canada  should  at  once  construct  a  turnpike  road  to  the 
Pacific,  and  spend  not  less  than  a  million  of  dollars  a  year  on  a  rail- 
road. The  Canadian  Government,  after  a  long  negotiation,  agreed  to 
build  the  railroad,  and  to  complete  it  in  ten  years ;  and  Parliament 
ratified  the  agreement.  Great  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  time,  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  was  wholly  inade- 
quate. It  may  fairly  be  considered  in  the  light  of  what  is  known  as 
an  "imperfect  obligation,' '  binding  the  Dominion  Government  to  exert 
itself  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  to  complete  the  work.  Owing  to 
alterations  of  plans — consequent  partly  on  political  changes — the  work 
has  been  delayed,  but  it  is  at  present  making  rapid  progress,  and  there 
is  just  ground  for  hope  that  no  further  complications  will  ensue.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  states  that  ^*  the  very  company  to  which  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  has  been  consigned  is  in  part  American,  and  has 
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its  liead-quarters  at  St.  Paulj  Miunesota,"      The   head-quarters  of  ihe 
Canada  Pacific   Railway   CompaTiy  are  at  the  City  of  Montreal,  whofe 
its  president,  %'ice-presideiit,  and  secretary  reside*      The   foundation  for 
the  above  statement  is^  that  a  few  yeara  ago,  some  Canadian  capitthft^ 
in  conjunction  probably  with  friends   in  New  York,  purchased  a  line  of 
railway  having  its  head-quarters  at    St.  Paul.     Some,   possibly   all,  of 
these  gentlemen,   in   conjunction     with  other  capitalists   in    Eugla&d, 
France,    and  the   United   States,    entered  into   negotiations   with  the 
Dominion   Government   for  the  construction   of   the   Pacific  Railwiy, 
which  were  ultimately  successful,  and    which  were    in  due  course  •»n^ 
tioncd  by  Parliament.  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith  disapproves  of  the  construction 
of  the  line  through  British  territory,  taking  the  same  view  as  the  Canadian 
opposition.     It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  line  adopted, 
but  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  injustice  of  describing  as  "  a  political 
line*^  a  railway  authorized  by  the    Canadian    Parliament,  and  without 
the  slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  authorities.     It  iij 
said,  "  like  the  Intercolonial,  it   has  received  an    Imperial   guarantee/' ■ 
This  is  a  misleading  statements      No  guarantee  was  given  in  aid  of  the 
Pacific  Railway.     At  the  time  when  Canada  was  called  on   to   give  itil 
consent  to  those  provisions  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  affected-^ 
her  interests,  there  was  just  ground  of  dissatisfaction  that  the  question 
of  compensation    for    losses    sustained    in   repelling    the    invaders  of 
Canadian  territory  from  the  United  States  had  not  been  entertained  bj , 
the   Joint   High   Commission.      It   is  needless  to  enter  at  any  lengtki 
into  the  merits  of  the  claim;   but  it  was  thought  not  unreasonable  by j 
the  Canadian  Government,  that  if  the  United  States    claimed  compen* 
sation  on  the  ground   of  the   failure  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  thcJ 
sailing  of  the  Alabama,  Canada  might  justly  claim  adequate  compenst- ] 
tion  for  the  omission  of  the  United  States  Government  to  prevent  the 
Fenian  invasion  of  her  territory.      What  bears  on  the  present  questioa 
is,  that  the    Canadian    Government  proposed  as  a  mode   of  settling  a 
question  of  considerable  difficulty,  that  Great  Britain  should   guarantee 
a  portion  of  the  cost   of  constructing  the    Pacific  Eailway,  and  should 
likewise  consent  to  the  diversion  to  the  same   object,  of  a   guarantee, 
previously   sanctioned,  for   the   erection  of   fortifications.     Under  the 
circumstances   stated,  I  must  positively  deny  that  Great   Britain   gave 
any  direct  aid  to  the  Pacific  Railway,     It  would  have  been  given  to  any 
other   Canadian  object.      As  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  admits  that  the  terms 
arranged  between  the  Government  of  Canada  and   the  Pacific  Railway 
Company  were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  by  able  negotiators ;  as 
he  further  admits  that  the  organizers  of  the  company  are  men   of  the, 
highest  character ;  and  as  be  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  work,  and  the  eon^ 
tracts  connected  with  it,  were  in  the  hands  of  Government,  there  wouldj 
be  great  danger,  if  not  certainty,  of  corruption,  little  more  need  be  said 
of  the  Pacific  Railway.      It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  iu 
England  certain  papers  have  not  hesitated  to  denounce  the  scheme,  and 
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«o  endeavour  to  destroy  the  credit  both  of  the  Canadian  Goverment  and 
of  the  Compan Vj  its  Canadian  opponents  describe  it  as  *'  a  gigantic 
swindle,"  and  profess  to  believe  thai  tlie  profits  will  be  enormous. 
It  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  but  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Pacific  Railway  scheme, 
Canada  alone  must  bear  the  responsibility,  and  enjoy  the  benefit,  or 
auffer  the  loss,  that  may  result  from  the  undertaking.  The  two  great 
works  already  noticed  are  those  more  particularly  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith ;  but  the  cost  of  the  great  ship  canals,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  which  was  provided  for  by  the  Confederation  Actj  as  well  as 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Canadian 
<ieht,  and  most  assuredly  the  Imperial  authorities  have  never  interfered 
with  those  works,  which,  though  costly,  have  far  more  than  repaid  the 
conntry  for  all  that  has  been  expended  on  them*  There  is  a  curious 
pasaage  in  the  paper  under  consideration,  which  may  be  cited  here  : — 
"  To  the  expenditure  on  Canadian  public  works  in  general,  a  percentage 
may  be  said  to  have  been  added,  by  deflection  from  the  line  of  com- 
mercial advantage,  in  the  interest  of  imperial  policy.  Of  this  the 
Ridean  Canal  is  an  example.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
author  of  the  foregoing  passage  understood  the  subject  on  which  he 
wrote.  The  Rideau  Canal  was  constructed  some  sixty  years  ago  by  Great 
Britain,  at  her  own  expense,  avowedly  as  a  military  work.  It  was 
projected  soon  after  the  last  war  in  the  United  States,  and  many  years 
after  completion  was  handed  over  to  Canada,  merely  to  save  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  What  bearing  it  has  on  the  charge  that  Imperialism 
has  put  Canada  to  great  expense  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  Again, 
it  is  charged  that  the  Act  of  Confederation  has  given  Canada  "  a  need- 
less, complicated,  and  expensive  form  of  government."  Tlie  answer  is 
simple.  Not  only  was  the  Federal  system  established  at  the  request 
of  the  Canadian  people,  but  the  seven  provinces,  after  fourteen  years 
trial,  prefer  to  be  separate.  Surely  their  wishes  ought  to  prevail  rather 
than  those  of  Mr.  CJoldwin  Smith.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward^s  Island  to  unite  and  form  one  government,  and  who  are  like- 
wise of  opinion  that  much  expense  would  be  saved  if  all  the  Provinces 
wotdd  follow  the  example  of  Ontario,  and  abolish  the  Legislative 
Councils.  What  end  is  to  be  gained  by  discussing  such  questions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  England  ?  Surely  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
would  not  wish  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  compel  the  Provinces  either 
to  unite  or  to  abolish  their  Second  Chambers.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  cite  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  Ontario  Legislature.  That  gentleman^  during  a  recent  visit  to 
the  United  States,  was  interviewed,  according  to  modern  custom,  and 
his  answers  to  the  interrogatories  put  to  him  occupy  a  large  space  in  a 
Chicago  newspaper.  Among  the  numerous  subjects  to  which  his 
attention  was  called,  are  some  which  have  been  treated  by  Mr.  Goldwin 
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Smith,  and  amongst  them  is  the  one  Just  noticed — yiz.,  the  number  of  1 
small  governments.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Speaker  of  the  I 
Ontario  Legislature  is  a  reformer.     He  says : —  I 

"  There  nre  few,  if  any,  who  Berionsly  desire  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  I 
things.  Some  have  talked  in  favonr  of  a  Legislative  Union  rather  than  a  fedenl  I 
ODe,  but  they  would  be  among  the  Jirst  to  resist  such  a  change  were  it  fcrioqriy  I 
proposed.  It  would  be  as  impracticable  with  ua  as  with  you.  HaYingmcf  1 
tasted  the  advantage  of  provincial  cootrol  of  proviucial  a&irs,  not  even  Coa-  J 
servative  Quebec  would  abandon  the  free  exercise  of  such  powers/*  ■ 

The  same  gentleman,  who  is  not  an  Imperialist,  but  a  staund 
radical  reformer,  assures  his  questioner,  who  cannot  eomprehcai 
Canadians  desiring  to  remain  ^^  in  leading-strings,'^  that  they  "  have  id 
sympathy  with  the  few  attempts  at  the  introduction  of  annexation 
sentiments  made  by  Constitutional  grumblers/^ 

The  next  complaint  is,  that  a  militia  organization  is  kept  up,  and 
"  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  and  is  wasted  on  military  preparatiom 
against  a  foe  who  will  never  come,  and  whom,  if  he  did  come,  with  kii 
immense  superiority  of  numbers  and  resources,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  resist."  It  is  not  very  long  since  this  very  militia  was  suddenly 
called  on  to  defend  the  country  from  invasion  at  a  time  of  profound 
peace  with  the  nation  which  furnished  the  raiders.  It  is,  however, 
needless  to  discuss  the  subject  or  the  question,  whether  '^  the  police  too 
is  inadequate."  The  police  are  chiefly  maintained  by  incorporated 
cities  and  towns,  and  really  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith  should  be  satisfied  to 
leave  such  questions  to  be  discussed  in  the  Dominion  legislature  on  the 
estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  and  should  abstaiii 
&om  dragging  before  the  English  public  the  details  of  the  Canadian 
estimates. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  the  passages  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith'i 
paper  referring  to  "  an  attempt  to  kindle  Jingo  sentiment  in  Ca 
and  to  ^^  Canadian  Jingoism  beginning  to  spit  fire  at  the  Ame 
Kepublie,"  and  to  the  consequences  of  which  the  prescient  writer 
made  a  forecast.  It  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  the  writer  that  there  i» 
a  hostOe  feeling  towards  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  pari 
of  those  Canadians  who  refuse  to  believe  in  his  power  to  make  forecasti 
of  the  future*  The  manner  in  which  Canadians  of  all  shades  of  party 
received  the  news  of  the  calamity  which  recently  befell  the  American 
nation  aflbrds  conclusive  proof  that  the  most  friendly  sentiments  ajt 
entertained  throughout  the  Dominion  towards  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Surely  Canadians  may  be  allowed  to  prefer  their  own  institii* 
tions  and  to  frame  their  own  tariff,  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  charge  of  entertaining  unfriendly  fecJings  to  their  neighbours.  A» 
to  the  merits  of  the  respective  systems  of  Government,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature  stated  to  his  interviewer : 

**  You  are  beginning  to  discover  the  defects  whidi  exist  in  your  own  syston, 
«nd  X     cannot  help  thinking  that,  before  many  years  pasa^  you  will  take  a  leaf 
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om  the  history  of  the  mother-land,  and  improve  your  institutions  still 
fcrther  by  the  adoption  of  the  responsible  system  of  government  which  has 
existed  for  two  centuries  in  England^  and  hiis  given  the  people  direct  Parlia- 
sientary  control  over  the  Executive — a  control,  let  me  add,  much  more  effective 
l^ian  that  which  you  now  possess,*'  '^  What  you  mean  no  doubt  is  that  the 
iMmbers  of  the  President's  cabinet  should  hold  seats  in  Cougress,  and  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  people/'  That  is  my  meaning."  "  1  thank  you  for 
the  remark*  The  same  thought  is  frequently  expressed  by  some  of  our  own 
political  students." 

Those  who  doubt  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's  object  should  read  attentively 
the  passage  in  his  paper  commencing  ; — *^  What  is  the  object,  so  far  as 
tlie  English  people  generally  are  concernedj  of  all  these  desperate 
efforts;  of  wasting  all  this  money;  of  running  all  these  risks?  Sup-, 
pose  the  dreaded  consummation  were  to  arrive  to-morrow.  Suppose 
to-morrow  the  English-speakiug  race  in  North  America  were^  to  become 
a  single  confederacy/^  The  waste  of  money  and  the  risks  are  all  to 
be  consequent  on  the  realization  of  a  dream  or  delusion  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  that  '^  Canadian  Jingoism  would  spit  fire  at  the  American 
Kepublic/'  that  ill-feeling  between  England  and  the  United  States 
would  be  revived,  that  England  contemplates  egging  on  a  British 
dependency  to  place  itself  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  United 
States,  and  compelling  the  United  States^  which  are  now  content  with, 
the  smallest  of  peace  establishments,  to  put  their  army  and  navy  on  a 
more  costly  footing/*  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  not  pointed  out  a  single 
act  performed  or  a  sentiment  uttered  iu  Canada^  at  which  the  United 
States  can  with  justice  take  offence.  The  relations  between  the  two 
countries  are  of  the  most  friendly  character.  It  is  true  that  Mr, 
Goldwin  Smith,  who,  having  made  a  forecast,  has  spared  no  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  result  which  he  haa  predicted,  endeavours  to  irritate 
the  Americans  by  stating  that  '^  the  tariff  is  directed,  if  against  any 
body,  against  the  people  of  the  United  States/^  and  by  calling  their 
attention  to  the  '*  diminished  importation  of  American,  and  increased 
importation  of  British,  goods/'  The  Americans  are  far  too  shrewd  to 
be  misled  by  such  statements.  They  know  well  that  the  principal 
cause  of  the  decreased  exportation  of  their  goods  to  Canada  is  the 
increased  demand  in  their  home  markets,  from  a  revival  of  trade,  and 
that  their  previous  large  exportations,  when  Canada  was  made  what  haa 
been  termed  their  "  sacrifice  market/*  were  caused  by  the  serious 
depression  of  trade,  and  consequent  overstock  of  goods.  There  are 
times,  as  the  English  manufacturers  are  well  awarCj  w*hen  forced  sales 
must  be  made,  and  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  make  them  in  foreign 
rather  than  in  home  markets.  The  Americans  cannot  complain  that 
their  exports  are  admitted  into  Canada  oo  the  same  terms  as  those  from 
Great  Britain,  although  they  might  prefer  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith's  scheme 
of  a  commercial  union,  under  which  Canada  would  adopt  the  high 
protective  tariff  of  the  United  States,  and  admit  all  American  goods  free 
of  duty,  a  singidar  mode,  it  must  he  admitted,  of  establishing  free  trade. 
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Mr.  Goklwiu  Smith  has  been  unsparing  in  liia  eflForts  to  eonrince  de 
people  of  Canada  that  this  scheme  of  *'  Commercial  l^nion  "  would 
beneficial  and  feasible ;  butj  although  frequently  challenged  to  ei] 
how  it  could  be  practically  carried  out,  and  although  it  is  notorioudy 
repudiated  by  all  thinking  men  in  the  United  States,  except  tho*c  whu 
make  no  secret  that  their  real  object  is  to  obtain  possession  of  C&mds, 
he  has  maintained  a  discreet  silence.  The  annexationist  view  wii 
plainly  stated  in  the  paper  contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  May  nomlKr 
of  the  Fortmghtbjj  and  was  in  substance  that  they  wanted  politicil  unicBi 
to  follow  commercial  union.  But  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  denies  '^ihataaf- 
body,  eitlier  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States,  is  attempting,  orttiO 
wishing,  to  precipitate  the  course  of  political  events,"  the  meaning  of 
which  isj  that,  out  of  regard  to  their  own  necks,  no  one  will  prematurely 
get  up  a  rebellion,  such  as  was  "  precipitated  '*  in  1S37,  and  brooght 
several  unfortunate  men  to  the  gallows.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  does  not 
propose  to  attack  the  citadel  by  storm,  but  to  make  very  gradnil 
approaclies,  the  first  of  which  is  "Commercial  Union  j "  and  it  mast  be 
admitted  that  in  recommending  such  a  measure,  in  an  English  pcrio» 
dieal,  and  specially  to  English  readers,  he  has  displayed  not  a  little 
courage,  or,  as  some  might  characterize  it,  audacity.  He  does  not  bett> 
tate  to  declare  that — 

"  The  customs  line  across  the  Condnent  must  be  remaved,  nor  can  there  bi 
any  doubt  as  to  the  growth  in  Canada  of  opinion  faronrable  to  conunereUi 
union/*  adding"  ^*  all  men  of  sense  are  contented  to  leave  the  political  queitkie 
to  the  future^  feeling,  that  it  would  be  unwise^  as  well  as  wrong,  to  do 
violence  lo  tmj  existing  sentiment,  and  that  the  indispensable  conditioo  of  » 
^^hange  in  the  external  relations  of  the  country  ia  the  fall  and  deliberate  coaieiil 
of  tlie  great  mass  of  the  people." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single   Member  in  either  House 
of   the    Canadian    Parliament    who    has  ventured  to  recommend  tlds 
scheme    of    Commercial   Union^    there  is   no   cause   for   alarm.      Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  however,  labours  under  the  delusion  that  the  Canadiaa 
Parliament  does  not   represent   the  opinions  of  the  Canadian  people, 
"When  reminded  in  Canada  of  the   fact  that  his  opinions  were    not  re- 
presented in  Parliament,  he  replied  that  the  politicians  would  not  allow 
any  one  holding  them    to    get    a  nomination.     Now   he   declares  thst 
*'  power  is  practically  in  the   hands^   not   of  the  people,    bat   of  the 
politicians,     who,    as   a   class,    and   without  distinction   of   party,   are 
naturally     wedded    to    a    system,    which,    as     has   been     truly    said, 
causes    Canada    to    grow   more   politics   to   the  acre  than    any   other 
country  in  the  world /^      He,  however,  consoles   himself  with  the  belief 
that  '*  what  frightened  Imperialists  call  '  a  shadowy  party  ^   is  beginning 
to  appear,^^  although  he  afterwards   admits  that  this   "  shadowy   party  ^ 
is  one  thai  *'  appeared  in  force  at   the   last  general  electioni    when  the 
people  left  the  old  party  lines    by  thousands,"  and   voted  for   the  PlTO- 
tcctionist,  against  the  free  trade  candidatca^  as  Mr.  Goldwin   Smitli 
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Tised  all  those,  wliotn   he   was   able  to  lEfluence,  to  do*     The  Com- 
irxxercial  Union  schemej  it  must  be  admitted,  has  been  framed  with  some 
ingenuity.     All  that  is  asked  is  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  on 
^lie  Americaa  Continent,  which  would  have  a  charm  for  free  traders,  as 
^well  as  protectionists ;  the  former  would  have  free  trade  over  the  North 
American  Continent,  while  the  latter  would  have  extravagant  protection 
against  the   rest   of  the  world.     Then   the  great   forecaster  of  events 
calculates,  and  not  without  reason,  that  if  Canada  were  to  enter  into  a 
Commercial  Union  with  the  United  States,  based  on  a  high  tariff  against 
Great  Britain,    there  would   be   a  general  demand  for  the   severance 
of  the  political  connection^  and  annexation  would  be  peaceably  accom- 
plished, before  the  stupid  advocates  of  Commercial  Union  had  had  time 
to  comprehend  the  consequences  of  their  folly. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith    has  undertaken,  in  a  portion  of  his  paper,  to 
give    advice    to   the    Imperial    Government    as    to    the    qualiti cations 
which    they    should    seek    in    a    Governor- General    of   Canada,     The 
principal    of  these    qualifications    is,   that  the    Queen's  representatives 
shall    not   be   sent  "to   use  their   influence   as    Governors-General  in 
propagating     anti-continental    sentiment."       Now,  it  must    be    suffi- 
ciently  obvious    that    continental     sentiment   is     wholly    inconsistent 
with  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  British  connection^  by  which   it   is    not 
iutended  to  convey  the  idea   that  the   American   people  have   not  the 
strongest  feelings   of  veneration  and   regard   for  Her   Majesty.      It  isj 
however,   manifestly    absurd   to    suppose   that   the  sentiments   of   the 
citizens  of  a  republic  can  be  favourable  to  monarchical  institntions.   The 
utterances   of   Governors- General    are    almost   invariably  delivered   in 
response  to  loyal  addresses  from  the  peopleyor  their  representatives.     It 
would  certainly  be  rather  an  anomalous   position  in  which   to   place   a 
Governor-General,  to  instruct  him  to  be  careful   not  to  propagate  anti- 
continental  sentiment,  when  her  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects  addressed 
him,  as   they   invariably   have  done,  with   assurances  of  their  devoted 
loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  attachment  to  the   political   institutions 
which  they  enjoy  under  the  protection   of  the  Empire.     Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  however,  holds    that   "  there  is   little   use  in  appealing   to  a 
Colonial   Secretary.     Make   a  Liberal    Colonial   Secretary  and   he   at 
once  becomes  a  Jingo  of  the  drab,  if  not  the  scarlet  species/'*     It  ha** 
long  been  apparent  that  the  Earl  of  DufFerin  was  no   favourite  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  and   it   caused  no   surprise  when   he   made   eulogistic 
remarks  on  his  lordahip^s  predecessor,  Lord  Lisgar ;  remarks  in  which 
there  will  be  general  concurrence  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  opinion.      I   learn   for  the    first    time 
that  **  Lord  Lisgar's  administration  is  treated  with  scorn  by  the  admirerjr 
of  the  more  ambitious  regime  which  followed/^     I  had  the  honour  of 
serving  under  both  the  noblemen   named,  though  for  a  longer  period 
under  Lord  Lisgar.     The  compliment  paid  to  Lord  Lisgar,  that  "  he 
did  not  go  on  the  stump,  meddle  with  the  press,  or  use  hi^  high  station 
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to  propagate  his  own  opinions/^  can  only  be  interpreted  as  an  inibitj^  ■ 
tion  that  Lord  Dufferin  committed  all  those  reprelieiisible  acta.  Bolii  ■ 
noblemen  faithfully  performed  their  duty  to  the  Crown  and  to  dte  I 
Canadian  people ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Lis^ar  did  not  rat  I 
the  various  provinces  and  cities  of  the  dominion  to  anything  like  tile  I 
extent  that  his  successors  have  done ;  and  the  inference  to  be  dnvn  I 
from  Mr*  Goldwin  Smithes  language  is,  that  by  not  doing  so  be  bi  I 
incurred  '^  scorn/'  It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  his  opinion  thai  ■ 
"  going  on  the  stump/'  or,  in  other  words,  receiving  and  answfring  ■ 
loyal  addresses  from  the  peoplcj  is  very  wrong,  but  at  the  same  timie  I 
very  popular.  The  implied  charge  of  "  meddling  with  the  preat^^ifi 
one  that  cannot  be  substantiatedj  and  which  I  refrain  from  charae- 
terizing*  Lord  Duflfcrin  was  wholly  incapable  of  meddling  improperly 
with  the  Press, 

Mr*  Goldwin  Smith  has  not  failed  to  lend  his  assistance  to  ihost 
who  have  endeavoured  to  iDJure  Canadian  credit.      He  warns  English 
capitalists   '^  to  be   cautious  bow  they  aend   politicians  in   quest  of  a 
reputation,  to  earn  one  by  a  brilliant  admiDiatration  of  Canada/*     He 
states  that  "  a  large  amount  of  English  money — too  large  an  amocnt, 
as  some  authorities  assert — is  invested,  not  only  in  the  public  debt  of 
the  Dominion  and  in  Canadian  railways,  but  in   Canadian  mortgages 
and  debentures/'     He  then  states  that  the  farms  of  Ontario  are  redocscd 
in  value  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  and  "  are  carrying  a  bea^y  load  o( 
mortgage  debt/'  It  would  be  well  if  farms  in  other  parts  of  the  Etnpiie 
were  as  little  reduced  in  value  as  those  in  Ontario ;  but   it   is  probaUe 
that  the  investors  in  the  securities  named  do  not  require  advice  on  the 
anbject.     The  public  debt  of  the  Dominion  ought  not  to  have  been 
classed  with  railroads  and  mortgages ;   but   it  is   scarcely  necessary  to 
make  any  remark  on  the  wamingj  further  than  that  no  well-informed 
person  has  the  least  apprehension   that  Canada  wilt  fail  to  meet  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  all  its  pecuniary  obligations. 
Goldwin  Smith  professes  to  be  apprehensive  that,  at  the  next  electM 
the  advocates  of  a  national  currency,  or,  what  is  termed  in  the  Unit 
States, /?fl£  money,  will  "sweep  the  country,"  as  the  Protectionists  did  i 
the  last  election.     He  must,  however,  be  well  aware  that  the  advocati 
of  a  similar  currency  have  ten  times  the  influence  in  the  United  St 
that  they  have  in  Canada,  and  that,  nevertheless,  they  cause  no  alarm. 
I  will  ouly  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  with  deep  regret  that 
have  witnessed  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr*  Goldwin  Smith  to  persua 
those  over  whom   he   has  influence,  that   the  Imperial   Government 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  on  Canadian  public  works,  and   that 
subsisting  connection  is  disadvantageous  to  both  countries. 

P.  HlNCES. 
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To  the  Editor  o/Thb  Contemforajiy  Review. 

Sib, — In  The  ConUnporary  Jleviev^  for  October,  there  ia  an  Article  upon  my  knowledge 
o£  the  land  and  the  people  in  which  and  with  whom  I  dwell.  Tho  article  is  written  with 
the  avowed  object  of  telling  and  teaching  the  public  that  instead  of  knowledge  I  am 
pooaeued  by  on  absolute  ignorance  of  both  the  country  and  the  nation.  The  name  appended 
to  the  article  is  tinknown  X*y  me,  but  the  methods  of  warfare  used  are  very  hackneyed  ones, 
and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  lay  &  word  about  them,  were  it  not  that  when  an 
obocure  writer  takes  it  upon  herself  to  attack  and  correct  a  well-known  author,  the  former 
should  be  at  the  least  careful  of  and  very  sure  of  her  weapons  of  olfence. 

I  pons  over  the  offensive  personalities  of  the  paper,  and  also  the  stale  device  (so  often 
favoured  by  reviewers  who  have  nothing  else  to  say)  of  attributing  neglected  ty|)0- 
graphicid  errors  to  the  ignorance  of  the  creator  of  a  book.  But  when^  lieyond  this,  your 
oontribotor  proceeds  to  put  forth  her  own  mistakes  as  superior  culture,  it  seems  to  mu  time 
to  undeceive  her  as  to  ber  own  qualitlcations  for  the  ol^ee  ahe  has  assumed , 

Your  contributor  considers  that  she  has  proved  my  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  lived  for  ten  years,  when  she  discovers  the  provincialism 
jKwTOgFOtto  spelt  with  two  r'a,  and  put  in  the  mouth  of  i\  modem  speaker  N^iw  Ferya*joxto 
ooeurs  in  the  *'  Village  Commune/'  only  in  an  ancient  ballad  quoted  there — the  sweet  and 
tender  rispHid,  which  beipaa  Al  pii  d\in^  fagr^o^  and  which  my  humble  heroine  ain^  on  the 
eve  of  her  bridal.  No  lees  an  authority  than  Profeasor  Tigri  spells  the  word  with  two  r's. 
When  the  maidou  of  the  ballad  says  her  lover  will  give  her  the  nuptial  ring  at  FcrroffOitOf 
abe  uses  the  expression  as  meaning  the  first  day  of  August,  not  the  August  fiir. 

StttUerello  is  not  tho  Tuscan  Punch,  as  your  contributor  states;  he  is  one  of  the  mimes 
who.  with  Punch,  Harlequin,  and  others,  made  the  laughter  of  Italy  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, until  Ooldoni  crippled  their  omuipotencc.  Stenterello  is  still  the  jest-makor  of  the 
Florentines,  but  he  is  not  the  Feuch :  miserliness  is  hia  chief  feature,  and  the  satirists  of 
Florentines  quote  him  therefore  as  their  type,  I  certainly  do  know  how  his  name  is 
spelt,  as  it  stares  me  iu  the  face,  in  letters  a  foot  long,  on  all  the  theatrical  announcements 
of  every  CornivaU 

Your  contributor  quotes  stromhetti  as  an  impossible  word,  and  triumphantly  conjectures 
that  I  printed  it  by  some  confiuiion  of  mittd  with  itorAcUo,  with  which,  she  proceeds  to 
add,  it  has  no  resemblance.  Now,  ttrambeiti  is  a  very  old  troubadour's  word,  which 
is  still  in  use  amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  Tuscan  mountains  to  desiguate  any  sort  of 
smoirouB  poetry,  even  as  it  did  iu  the  Middle  Ages.  Therefore,  not  only  is  the  word 
entirely  correct,  but  it  hat  an  atiioity  with  the  ttomeUo^  or  any  other  kind  of  ItaJiaa 
love-lay.  Professor  Tigri,  by  whose  authority  I  am  again  content  to  abide,  derives  it 
from  itmni  motU. 

These  three  examples  will  serve  to  show  how  your  ccmtribu tor's  zeal  in  detraction  has 
outrun  her  wisdom.  As  regards  the  municipal  forms  of  administration,  she  denies  the  accuracy 
of  my  description  of  them,  without  giving  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  she  has  been  in  any  position 
to  study  them-  She  speaks  of  a  syndic  as  of  a  functionary  solely  elected  by  the  will  of 
his  oomm unity  ;  whereas  a  syndic's  appointment  must  be  submitted  to  the  prefect 
{nominally  to  the  king),  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prefects  interfere  with  and  induence  these 
nominations  all  over  the  country,  so  that  the  men  of  whichever  ministerial  i^J^arty  is  upper" 
most  should  bo  chosen.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  I  became  acquainted  with  the  most  dis- 
graceful facts  of  prefectorial  interference  whereby  a  Tuscan  noble,  who  liad  been  syndic 
of  hia  district  for  twenty  years,  and  uoiversally  beloved,  was  turned  out  by  intrigue,  that 
he  might  be  replaced  by  a  new  man  who  bald  the  politics  of  the  minii»try,  whilst  the 
March ese  bad  belonged  to  the  Conservative  side. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  a  system  of  ministerial  pressure  whidi  prevails  throughout  the 
land. 

I  cannot  understand  bow  any  woman  can  applaud  conscription.  Had  she  sons  to  be  torn 
from  her  she  aasureiily  woidd  not  do  so.  At  its  best,  it  can  only  be  a  stem  and  sad 
necessity,  and  I  believe  the  results  here  to  bo  unmitigated  evil.  I  believe  that  every  object 
of  training  might  be  obtained  b^*  a  volunteer  system  Tike  that  of  Ed  gland  ;  but  though  ths 
young  men  desire  this,  the  Government  is  afraid  of  it,  and  refuses  permission  for  it.  The 
loss  of  their  sons  to  the  army  falls  most  cruelly  on  the  agricultural  classes.  A  contadino, 
whilst  his  son  is  away,  has  to  pay  a  labourer  to  replace  the  lad.  I  doubt  very  much  myself 
whether  a  btdUro  on  the  Campagno,  a  sheep-herd  on  the  Maremna  graaalandji,  a  Pistoiese 
woodman  amongst  his  chestnut  woods,  is  any  the  happier  or  better  for  learning  to  rc^ 
indilferontly  and  write  a  scrawl  Heading  and  writing,  even  if  the  unmixed  boou  and  lei^al 
birthright  of  man  that  a  certain  school  declares  them  to  be,  may  be  too  dearly  bought,  and 
are  not  worth  the  sacrifiee  of  homely  virtues  and  cleanly  livings  and  sags  contentment  with 
a  humble  lot.  In  Italy,  as  in  Franoe,  the  newly -acquired  power  of  readmg  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  perusal  of  inflammatorj  and  communistic  newspapers.  Hero,  as  in  France,  the  peasantry 
are  sensible,  peace-loving,  and  averse  to  agitation  ;  it  is  the  towns  which  are  the  centres  of 
engsmess  for  unconsidered  war  and  foolish  credulity  of  bombastic  BadicoIiBm.  Myself  [ 
prefer  the  unlettered  mountameer  of  the  Lucheae  hills  who  can  recite  the  'M]rerusalemm6 
libenta,^^  learnt  by  car,  and  has  oa  fine  a  sense  as  Mendelssohn  of  true  melody  in  music, 
to  the  "  educated  cad  "  of  the  Tuhn  or  Florence  streetSj  who  haa  just  heard  enough  of 
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Fourier  ancl  Bradlnugli  to  think  that  society  ought  to  mainfaiin  at  ea^o  hu  i^^ 
but  who  could  uot  for  the  life  of  him  tell  you  the  name  of  %  field  flower,  or  ny  by] 
Iia€  of  Tasao.  The  town-youth  of  Italy  ia  tor  the  moat  pftrt  lazy,  conceit^  remdf  to  i,,.^ 
on  any  relative  rather  than  work  ;  and  I  believe  this  to  be  in  a  great  meastire  owiagtol 
military  aervice,  which  takes  the  yocing  nien  from  their  trades  aad  occupations,  vm  inm 
their  borne  life^  at  the  moRt  critical  time  of  their  existence,  and  takes  them  into  tbe  eotneiiil 
noisy  life  of  barracks  ;  always  a  debasing  one  in  time  of  peacft. 

As  for  De  Amicis*  military  sketches,  they  are  pretty  and  teader  tales  written  from  n 
optimist's  point  of  view;  but  they  are  lau^^hcd  at  by  Italian  officers  as  **roie-Trt(ler'— 
a »i/^/{V^,  humbug.  Moreover,  the  opinion  of  no  Piedmontese  is  to  be  t&kea  seriotuiy  ai  (i 
any  politic^il  worth  %  the  Piodmonteae  have  got  all  the  pluma  out  of  the  cake^  and  Dstmr 
declare  aoii  believe  that  no  cake  was  ever  better  mixed,  or  better  baked,  or  man  \ 
ceUent  for  digestion* 

If  I  did  not  know  tbe  language  of  tbe  country  I  live  in,  I  »bould  not  have  itt 
brains  as  the  dullest  green  parrot,  for  I  con  hi  read  and  write  Italian  when  I  WM  i 
cbihl,  and  I  have  now  lived,  as  I  hnve  said  l>efore,  ten  years  in  Italy,  with  maBTof 
its  country  people  in  my  employ.  All  the  abue&s  I  have  described  in  the  "Tilliet 
Commune''  I  have  drawn  from  facts  ;  and  I  may  add  that  one  of  the  moat  famonsof  toe 
Liberali  thiuked  me  for  the  book,  and  added,  with  a  aigh,  how  difficult  it  was  to  i&trodiioi 
any  reform  against  the  temper  of  apathy  and  interested  egotism  %vhich  marks  alikf  tbt 
highest  and  the  lowest  ulhciala  of  the  l£k,nd«  When  an  honest  tninister  does  00010  tit» 
olfiee,  depress  ion  and  weariness  settle  down  on  him  at  aight  of  the  Augean  stable  o(eop> 
mption  be  lias  to  cleanse,  and  the  net- work  of  ''wire-palling"  wound  aronnd  aUnnlifo 
life.  Endless  and  unscrupoloua  office-seeking  replaces  all  statesmanship  and  itiflei  ill 
j>arliamentary  life. 

It  may  be  Baid  that  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  not  capable  of  tnatbematicsl  d«PM»- 
strati  on.  But  I  have  never  heard  anyone  qtialilied  to  judge  deny  that  this  is  the  ti«s 
description  of  the  body  politic  of  Monteciteho,  It  is  a  great  pity  that  in  F-?Tg^*""*  llw  old 
kind  of  '^  No  Popery"  feeling  tinges  the  views  of  so  many,  inasmuch  that  they  bslievt 
because  Home  has  been  t»ken  from  the  Popea,  all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  eternal  fcdictty 
must  needtj  have  entered  in  the  breach  jijade  by  Porta  Pia.  Your  contributor  sttribatet 
to  me  "*  violent  partisanship.^*  Of  what?  Certainly  not  of  the  Prw^resiiiliL  Atcertuzdr 
not  of  tbe  Pa /Ml  J  mi.     Of  wnat  then  ?     Of  the  entire  i>eopl©  ? 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  indictment.  Nevertheless,  thougb  I  do  charge  the  nobOity 
with  supineness  and  too  great  intliffereuce,  the  statement  that  I  hate  the  upper  cissies 
will  surprise  tny  Italian  friends,  and  ia  distinctly  false.  It  is  not  the  aristocnqr  *^ 
lumishes  either  the  impUffOti— or  the  ministries — on  whom  my  work  of  the  *'  VilUgoGoo* 
mune  *'  declares  war. 

I  wmU  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  assamptiou  that  the  horffo  of  Santa  Kosalea  is  the 
Utrvfo  of  Siqiio,  is  incorrect.  Sioiia  was  once  and  for  all  described  in  my  novel  wbidh  beszs 
its  name,  and  Santa  Rosalea  is  sketched  from  a  much  less  picturesque  and  Um  Inr 
torically  interesting  place, 

T  beg  to  remain,  sir,  yours  obediently, 
Oct.  14,  1881.  OtTOA,  \ 
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Page  653,  line    1  should  read  *'  when  he  learns  I  am  aWe  to  accept  it,  1  am,**  kc 

,,    ^^aU     ,,       9  from  bottom, /or  *'  defence  "  read  "  diffeitDce." 

„    669    „     11, /or '*onty  •'  rc/wi  "reallyJ* 

fi     tr      »»     24,  rfcf€rf '*  very." 
•  „    ©lil     ,1     10, /or  "original  source "fiearf  "material'* 

27,  for  ''  would  *'  read  "  coald/* 

17  from  bottom,  for  "burdens*'  read  **  bewilders/' 
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10  „  /or  "  corauQonly*^  reacf**  conceivably." 

0  ,»  f<ir  **  It  ia  quite  true  ^*  rtad  *'  It  is  true  indeed.** 

4  „  should  read  **  Even  that  Is  doubtful,"  replied  Soacorts ; 

at  ail  events,  it  was  desire  fori*'  &c. 

22  ,,  for  *'  It  ia  as/'  rtad  **  It  is  a.'* 

20  ,1  /&r ''product"  rftwl  "production." 

12  ,,  /or  **  make**  rearf  "create." 

7  ,,  /j>r  ** genius  "  rrati  "genesis.'* 

7  fi  for  **  impossible  "  read  **  possible." 

12,  far  "Tbe  shaft  that  you  thought  meant  for,"  read  "The  abafi  tli«| 
aimed  at." 

28,  /or  **  doing  "  read  **  attempting," 

20, /or  "cheering^*  rtad  "  cherisbini;/' 


TWO  STUDIES   IN  DANTE. 


I.    Daxte  and   Roger   Bacon. 


'T  miglit  seem  as  if  the  whole  orbh  ttrrarum  of  literature  which 
finds  its  centre  in  the  great  name  of  Dante  had  been  so  mapped, 
Bumeycd,  and  explored  to  its  remotest  eomer^  that  there  was  no  opening 
for  any  fresh  investigation.  The  catalogne  of  a  Bibiioteca  Dantesca 
would  itself  fill  volumes^  and  the  books  of  whieh  that  library  is  made 
up  are,  many  of  them,  monuments  of  unwearied  laljour  and  Itfc-long 
devotion  to  a  great  task.  If  I  think  that  I  have  yet  something  to  add, 
if  not  to  what  has  actually  been  done — for  it  may  well  be  that  others 
have  toiled  in  the  same  region,  of  whose  labours  I  am  ignorant — yet  to 
what  is  generally  known,  it  is  only  tljat  I  come  in  as  the  gleaner  of 
grapes  when  the  vintage  is  done,  seeing  a  few  clusters  still  hanging 
un gathered,  and  perhaps  only  half  ripe,  Ufjon  the  topmost  bough. 
In  July,  18C6,  I  wrote  a  biographical  article  on  Roger  Bacon  in 
the  CoKTEMFOKAHY  Review,  I  aui  not,  I  thinkj  unduly  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  editorial  cabinet  if  I  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  an 
article  on  Dante  in  the  Quarter ii/  Review  for  Aprilj  1869.  I  was  led 
to  study  the  lives  and  works  of  the  two  great  representatives  of  that 
marvellous  mediaeval  period  as  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  in  its  science, 
and,  on  the  other,  in  its  poetry  and  theology.  1  treated  then  of  each 
apart.  Later  studies  in  connexion  with  a  transhition  of  the  "  Cora- 
media/'  on  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  years,  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  closer  relation  between  the  two 
than  the  fact  that  they  were,  for  twenty-seven  years,  contemporaries,  and 
that  the  works  of  the  Franciscan  friar  may  profitably  be  studied,  as 
throwing  light  on  those  of  the  poet  of  Florence.  The  evidence  on 
which  I  have  formed  that  conviction  I  now  submit  to  the  reader, 

A  preliminary  question  meets  us  and  calls  for   examination.      Had 
Dante  ever  been   in  England,  and  if  so,  at  what  timej  and  with  what 
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purpose^  and  with  what  results  did  he  come  as  a  pilgrim  to  our  shoies? 
There  are  not  a  few,  as  ^Ir.  Symonds  remarks  in  his  "  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Dante/^  who  would  tread  the  High  Street  of  Odbrd 
with  more  reverent  footsteps  if  they  had  grounds  for  thinking  tint 
that  city  also  might  claim,  with  Florence  and  Kavenna,  and  Veroui 
and  l*arisj  the  honour  of  having  once  been  tlie  home  of  the  poet  of 
the  '^Commedia." 

For  the  most  partj  it  must  be  owned,  the  biographers  and  com- 
mentators are  sceptical  on  this  point.  They  do  not  see  where  the 
distant  journey  can  be  Uttcd  into  his  life.  They  think  that  tie 
evidence  on  which  the  tradition  rests  is  vague  and  untrustworthy. 
They  do  not  fiod  traces  of  the  journey  in  the  "  Commedia"  or  m 
Dante's  other  works. 

What,  then,  is  the  evidence  ? 

(1.)  There  is  the  Latin   poem  of  Boccaccio   in   which  he   writes  of 

Daute : — 

"  Traxerit  ut  juvcnem  Phcebus  per  celsa  nivosl 
Cyrrheos,  njediosque  sinusque,  reCessus 
Natiirflp,  ccelique  vias,  terrreqiiej  niarisqne, 
Aonios  fontes,  Pamassi  culmen,  et  antra 
»  Julia^  Parisios  dudum,  extremosque  BritannosJ^^ 

Ejnst,  ad  Petrofch. 

It  19  obvious  that  the  last  hue  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Dante  had  trodden  the  avia  Pieridum  hca  in  the   most  literal   sense; 
that  he  had  wandered  in  search  of  knowledge  into  the  most  remote  and 
least  likely  regions,  in  which  no  Italian  poet  before  him  had  ever  aetj 
foot,     The  literal  fact  is  the  crown  and  consnmmation  of  the  figurative 
language  which   precedes   it.      Boccaccio,  it  is  true^   was   a  somewhat 
light -hear  ted  and  gossiping  writer,  but  he  was  born  seven  years  before 
Dante's  death,  he  knew  his  sons,  and  wrote  his  life,  and  lectured  on  his  J 
poems.      In  regard  to  Paris,  it  is  admitted  by  most  biographers  that  he 
waa  right,  and  most  commentators  fiud  a  reference  to  Daute's  sojourn 
there  in  the  Paradiso  (x.  136-8)  : — 

**  Easa  e  la  luce  eterna  di  Sigieri, 

Che,  leggendo  nel  vico  degli  strami, 
Sillogizzo  invidiosi  veri," 

[There  dwelleth  Sigieri'a  light  eterne, 

Who,  lecturing  in  the  Street  siirnanied  of  Straw, 
8o  syllogized,  it  made  men's  envy  bum.] 

The  poet,  with  his  characteristic  roimitenessj  remembered  the  Rue 
Fouarrc  (Straw  Street),  otherwise  known  as  the  Kiie  de  PEcolcj 
which  he  had  attended  the  lectures  of  the  professor  who^  though  soon 
forgotten  by  his  contemporaries  and  followers,  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
a  place  among  the  master  theologians  of  Christendom,  Was  it  likel; 
that  tliC  biographer^  right  in  this  matter^  should  be  altogether  wrong  ia, 
regard  to  the  "  Britanni  *'  ? 

(2.)  A  more  definite  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  Giovanni  Am, 
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Serravalle^  Bishop  of  Fermo  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 
who  translated  the  ^*  Commedia^^  into  Latin,  and  wrote  a  commentary 
on  it.  Ill  this  he  says  of  Dante  (I  quote  from  Fraticelli^s  *'  Vita  di 
Dante/'  p.  1 77)  :  "  Anagogice  dilejdt  theologiam  sacramj  in  qufi  diu 
studuit  iam  in  Oxoniis  in  regno  Angliae,  quam  Parisiis  in  regno 
FranciaCj  ct  fuit  Baccalanreus  in  Universitate  Paris  icnsi  in  qnti  legit 
sententias  pro  forma  m agist erii.'''  Here  again  we  have  a  statqtment, 
written  in  a»d.  1414,  and  therefore  within  a  century  after  Dante's 
death,  which,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  might  have  a  fair  claim  to  credit. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  circiim stances  connected  with  the 
Bishop  of  Fermo  which  have  been  overlooked  by  most  commentators, 
and  which  give,  as  I  venture  to  think,  a  special  significance  to  his 
testimony.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Constance  in  a.d.  1414,  and 
while  he  was  there  he  made  his  translation  of  the  ^^  Commedia/^  at  the 
request  of  tlie  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Salisbury,  who  had  conic  to  attend 
the  Council  as  representatives  of  the  English  Church  (Collier's  *'  Church 
History,'"  bk.  vii,).  Here,  then,  we  have  at  least  the  fact  that  men  in 
high  places  in  England  were  so  attracted  by  the  name  and  fame  of  Dante 
that  they  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  his  great  poem.  Is  it  not 
a  tenable  hypothesis  that  they  brought  with  them  memories  of  the 
traditions  of  their  own  university  life,  and  that  the  statement  of  the 
Bishop  of  Fermo  as  to  Dante^s  sojourn  in  Oxford  may  be  traceable  to 
Oxford  as  its  source? 

(3.)  Can  we  find  any  corroborative  evidence  in  Dante's  writings  of 
this  ^isit  to  England,  as  we  have  found  it  in  the  case  of  Paris  ?  Here, 
too,  the  e\^deuce  has  the  character  of  strong  circumstantial  probability. 
If,  with  all  Dante-students,  we  trace  the  poet's  travels  in  his  vivid 
plctmres  of  the  tombs  at  Aries  (Inferno,  ix,  112),  of  the  arsenals  in 
Venice  (Inferno,  xxi,  7),  and,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  "  vico  degli  strami" 
at  Paris,  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  finding  a  like  trace  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  coast  of  Flanders  : — 

**  Quale  i  FiammiDghi  tra  Guzzante  e  Brugia 
Temendo  il  fioUo  che  in  ver  lo  e^aventa 
Fanno  lo  schermo,  perch e  1  mar  si  fuggia.*' 

Inferno^  xv.  4-6. 

[E'en  as  twixt  Bruges  and  Guzzant*  Flemings  make, 
Fearing  the  flood  that  on  tlieir  sea-beach  rose, 
A  bank  whereon  the  sea's  great  strengtli  may  brcidc.] 

Bat  what,  we  may  ask,  coidd  have  drawn  the  poet,  bent  on  seeking 
culture,  to  a  region  so  unattractive?  There  were  no  schools  of  ai't  or 
philosophy  there  ;  no  "  master  of  thoic  who  kuow,^^  at  whose  feet  he 
could  sit  and  gather  knowledge.  Is  it  not  probable  that  he  found  himself 
there  only  in  iransUu,  as  a  convenient  quarter  from  which  he  could 
take  ship  tind  make  his  way  to  England  ?  Nor  are  the  traces  of  the 
English  wanderings  far  to  seek.     The  Abbey  of  Westminster  would  be 

*  I  content  raj'self  with  tmnfll iterating  tke  name,  leaving  the  fjneation  whether  Dante 
(Theni,  or  Cad&and,  neiu:  Bmgea,  or  WiBsant,  near  Calais. 
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among  the  first  places  which  the  traveller  would  visits  and  in  thai  Abbej  ' 
there  was  a  relic  which  would  connect  itself  in  Dante's  miod  with  in 
event  which,  when  he  was  yet  a  child  (a.d.  1271),  had  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  whole  of  Italy.  Guy  de  Montfort,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  had  assassinated  Prince  Heniy  of  England,  son  of  Ridiird 
Earl  of  CornwaU,  at  Viterbo,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  con- 
secrated Host,  and  had  dragged  the  bleeding  carcase  through  the  chordi. 
The  body  of  the  victim  was  embalmed  and  brought  to  England,  and  wi» 
interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Haylcs.  The  heart  was  put  into  a  golden  va»C| 
and  placed  on  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (Barlow's  '^  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Commedia,"  p,  125), 
Is  it  not  natural,  with  these  facts  before  us,  to  see  in  the  words  with 
which  the  Centaur,  who  is  the  poet^s  guide  in  one  stage  of  the  Inferno, 
speaks  of  Guy  de  Montfort- — 

**  Colui  fesse  in  grembo  a  Dio 
Le  cor  cho  'n  stil  Tamigi  ancor  si  cola.'* 

Iftfemo,  xiu  12t>. 

[One  spirit  by  hself  he  bade  me  note, 

And  said,  **In  God's  own  kp  he  pierced  the  heart, 
Which  now  finds  honour  where  the  Thames  doth  floatJ^ 

— a  personal  reminiscence  of  the  emotions  with  which  he  had  gazed  up 
the  memorable  relic  ?     Other  passages   at  least   admit   naturally  of  i 
analogous     explauation.   •    The    reverence    with    which    he    speaks 
Henry  III. — 

*'  Vedete  il  Ee  del  la  semplice  vita, 

Seder  1«  solo  Arrigo  d'Inghil terra; 
Questo  ha  ne'  rand  suoi  migliore  uscita/' 

Furgatorio,  y\u  130-5 

[See  ye  the  king,  alone  'mid  all  the  host, 

Pitre  simple  Henry,  wearing  England's  crown; 
He  in  his  branches  happier  is  than  most.] 

the  allusion  to  the  wars  between  Edward  I.  and  Balliol — 

"  Li  si  vedrA  la  sTiperbm  cli'  asseta, 

Che  fa  !o  Seotto  e  V  Ingbilese  folle, 

81  che  non  puo  soffrir  dentro  a  sua  meta," 

Pamdiso^  xix.  121 --3. 

[There  shall  be  ^^^n  the  pride  that  thirsts  for  gain. 
Which  drives  the  ^^cotch  and  Englij>li  people  ntad^ 
That  neither  can  wkhin  their  bounds  remain*] 

the   insight    which   he   shows   into   the    source   and   character    of  th| 
hostihty  between  Henry  II.  and  his  favourite  son — 

'*  E  per  che  tu  di  me  novella  parti, 

Seppe  ch'  io  son  Bertram  dal  Bornio,  quelle 
Ch'  al  Ke  giovane  diedi  i  ma'  conforti.'* 

Inferno,  xxviii,  133-5, 

[And  that  thou  may'st  true  news  report  of  me, 
Know  thou  my  name,  Bertram  dal  Bornio^ 
Who  the  young  king  mielcd  to  treachery.] 
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Bie  introduction  into  the  Faradiao  (x,  131)  of  the  pre-eminently  English 
BDliolar^  Bede — these  are,  all  of  them^  phenomena  whichj  though  singly 
Bbey  prove  nothing,  eon  verge  to  the  same  conclusion. 

If  that  conclusion  be  accepted  as  so  far,  at  least,  probable,  there  remains 
the  further  question,  ^^  To  what  period  of  Daute^s  life  are  we  to  assign 
this  visit  to  Eiigiand,  this  stay  at  Oxford  ?"  For  tlie  most  part  the 
biographers  agree  in  employing  the  poet's  more  extended  wanderings  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  presented  by  the  scanty  records  of  the  years  of  his  exile* 
1  agree,  however,  with  Wegele  ('^-  Lcben  Dautes,' ^  p.  94),  in  thinking  that 
they  come  far  more  naturally  and  probably  into  a  much  earlier  period  of 
his  life.  One  whose  goods  liad  been  confiscated — who  was  dependent  on 
the  patronage  of  this  or  that  noble  at  Verona  or  llavcnna  for  bare 
subsistence — who  had  learnt 

**  CoDie  5a  di  sale, 
Lo  pane  altrui,  e  com'  e  dura  calle 
Lo  scendere  e  il  salir  per  T  altrui  scale." 

Par  ad  ISO  ^  xvii.  58-60. 

[How  salt  the  taste  of  bread  thou  then  shalt;  know, 
That  others  give  thee,  and  how  drciar  tlie  way 
Or  op  or  down  auother^s  stairs  to  go.] 

— was  hardly  likely  to  have  the  means  for  such  extended  journeys.  He 
appears,  it  raay  bcj  too  frequently  on  the  Italian  scene  of  action  during 
those  years  for  the  supposition  that  he  undertook  these  longer  and  more 
arduous  journeys.  If  he  had  undertaken  themi  they  would  scarcely  have 
been  passed  over  in  the  prophetic  summary  of  his  wanderings  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cacciaguida,  in  Paradiso  xvii.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
added  that  such  journeys,  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  study,  belong;^  in 
the  nature  of  things,  rather  to  the  ardour  of  youth  puj^uing  knowledge, 
and  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  great  '^  masters  of  those  who  know,'^  than 
to  the  ripeness  of  age^  when  the  scliolar  feels  that  he  has  completed  his 
work  of  self-culture,  and  devotes  himself  for  long  years  together  to  the 
great  task- work  of  his  life. 

On  all  these  grounds,  then,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Paris  and 
Oxford  period  of  Dante's  life  must  be  placed  before  his  exile.  It  falls 
in  with  that  concluiiion  that  Sigieri,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  a  reverence 
which  evidently  implies  personal  knowledge^  died  before  a.i>.  1300,  and 
that  tlie  incident  to  which  he  refers  in  the  life  of  Pierre  de  la  Brosse, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Philip  le  Bel,  in  a.d.  127G  fPurgatorioj  vi.  22), 
was  more  likely  to  have  impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of  one  who  was  in 
Paris  as  a  student  in  the  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century  than  it 
would  have  been  twenty  years  later.  And  there  is  a  period  in  Dante's 
life  in  which  these  distant  travellings  would  have  come  naturally,  almost 
liecessarily,  as  a  relief  to  a  great  sorrow.  The  absolute  sileuce  which 
Dante  preserves  from  lirst  to  last  as  to  the  marriage  of  Beatrice, 
though  he  dwells  repeatedly,  both  in  the  *' Vita  Xuova^^  and  in  the 
"  Commctlia/'  on  her  death,   shows  how   deeply  he   felt  what  must,  at 
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the  time,  unless  his  nature  was  different  from  that  of  other  men,  Lire 
been  a  crushing  blow  to  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  futuie. 
Of  that  sorrow  he  would  never  speak,  would  strive  not  even  to  think, 
though,  doubtless,  with,  him  as  with  others,  the  Ytry  effort  at  9Uppre»^ 
siou  did  but  intensify  his  anguish.  Had  Beatrice  passed  into  a  matron- 
like Donoa  dei  Bardi,  with  children  and  children's  children  round  her, 
later  generations  might  probably  have  never  heard  her  name.  It  was  not 
till  death  had  united  what  the  marlage  de  convenance  had  parted,  and 
he  felt  that  ahe  was  his,  once  more  and  for  ever,  in  a  transfigured  ind 
glorified  beauty,  to  be  worshipped  with  a  purified  and  profoundcr  lore, 
that  he  could  bring  himself  to  record  the  birth  and  growth  of  hii 
earlier  passion.  And  even  then,  as  we  know  throughout  the  "Mta 
Nuova/*  the  marriage  itself  is  absolutely  ignoredj  and  treated  as  thcmgli 
it  had  not  been. 

On  any  estimate  of  psychological  probabilities  it  was  almost  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  one  suffering  as  Dante  must  have  suflered  should  seek 
relief  in  travel  and  in  study,  as  a  thousand  others  have  done  in  like 
conditions.  To  pace  the  streets  even  of  his  beloved  Florence  and  to 
see  his  Beatrice  as  the  wife  of  another  would  make  life  intolerable. 
He  was  young*  His  father  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  with  ample 
means.  It  was  the  fashioji  of  the  time  for  young  men  in  Italy,  as  in 
other  countries,  to  complete  their  education  by  attending  for  some  few 
months,  now  at  this  and  now  at  that  University,  His  master,  Bmnetto 
Latini^  had  recently  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  had  sought  an 
asylum  during  the  dominance  of  the  Ghibelliue  party,  and  the  memor* 
able  "  Tesoro,"  or  "  Tresor/'  which  had  been  written  in  French,  may  at 
once  have  served  to  initiate  his  pupil  in  the  study  of  that  language,  and 
laid  open  to  his  view  the  wide  field  of  an  encyclopaedaic  knowledge 
de  o?um  scibiii,  on  which  he  might  thus  enter.  The  marriage  of 
Beatrice  took  place  before  1287,  when  she  is  named  as  married  in  her 
fatbci-^s  will.  She  died  in  June  (possibly  December),  1290.  The 
battle  of  Campaldino,  the  first  event  after  her  marriage  in  which 
Dante  b  known  to  have  taken  part^  was  in  June,  1289.  We  have 
thus  an  interval  of  at  least  two  years,  probably,  indeed,  three,  unac- 
counted forj  and,  on  the  grounds  given  above,  I  offer  the'  hypothesis  M 
that  they  were  spent  in  travel  as  the  most  tenable  explanation  of  the 
silence  of  the  records. 

The  incidental  notices  that  have  been  already  referred  to  help  ua 
almost  to  construct  an  itinerary  of  his  progress.  Assuming  Paris  to 
have  been  his  first  destination  out  of  Italy,  the  most  natural  route  for 
him  would  have  been  to  make  his  way  by  land  or  sea  from  noreuoe  to 
Marseilles.  The  former  woidd  take  him  through  the  regions  of  the  Mari- 
time iU ps,  and  so  give  him  the  experience  of  the  mountain  phenomena 
the  chasms  and  ravines^  the  snow  falling  on  a  windless  day,  which  he 
describes  so  viridly  in  the  Inferno  (xii.  1-9,  xiv.  30).  Theix:  he  would  be 
attracted  to  the  memorable  scene  at  Aries,  the  wide-spread  plain  lookii 
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Bke  a  vast  cemetery,  which  fiiruiahcd'  the  archetype  of  one  bolge  of  the 

Klifenio  (Inferno,  ix,  112).    Thence  he  would  jouraey  up  the  valley  of  the  . 

Btlione,  with  its  atiluents,  the  Iserc  and  the  Saone,  and  so  to  that  of  the 

Heine  (Paradiso^  vi*  58-60),  and  so  to  Paris. 

■  Here  we  may  reasonably  assume  a  stay  of  some  months,  during 
which  the  young  Florentine  student  would  be  attending  the  teaching  of 
the  school  in  the  Rue  du  Fouarre,  where  Sigieri,  of  the  "  eternal  light/* 
delivered  his  prelectionst.  There,  if  we  compare  his  own  language  in 
the  Inferno  (xv,  lOG)  with  that  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  "  Compendium 
Studii/'  he  may  have  been  led  to  see  how  little  the  culture  even  of 
the  gi'eat  scholars  of  the  time  availed  to  save  them  from  unutterable 
baseness.  But  to  him,  as  to  other  students  of  the  thirteenth  and  of 
ether  centuries,  there  came  the  desire  to  pass  on 

** To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new;" 

and  tlie  twofold  lines  of  study,  in  both  of  which  Dante  sought  and 
attained  pre'emiuencc,  would  naturally  determine  his  next  movemcnta. 
As  a  metaphysician  and  theologian,  he  would  be  led  to  seek  the  schools 
vrhicli  the  great  Albert  had  founded  at  Cologne  (Albert  himself  had 
died  in  a,d.  1280),  and  as  a  student  of  physical  science,  perhaps,  also, 
as  seeking  for  such  knowledge  of  Greek  as  might  be  attainable,  he 
would  be  drawn  to  the  yet  greater  Franciscan,  who,  after  having  filled 
Paris  with  wonder  at  his  indomitable  industry  and  his  marvellous 
experiments  and  his  wide-spread  research,  and  had  shared  the  common 
fate  of  those  who  proclaim  *^  invidiosi  veri/^  had  a  little  before  been 
released  from  imprisonment  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  beloved 
Oxford. 

Of  the  travels  to  which  this  desire  led  we  have  sufficiently  distinct 
traces  in  the  "  Commedia/^  He  had  looked  on  the  Rhine  with  all  the 
emotion  which  belonged  to  it  as  the  scene  of  Ciesar's  triumphs  (Paradiso, 
yi.  5-8k      He  had  been  at  Cologne,  and  had  seen  the 

"  Cap  puce  i  bag  si 
Dinaii^i  agli  occbi,  fatte  del  taglia 
Che  per  li  monaci  in  Cologna  fassL" 

Ij^emoj  xxiiL  61-6S, 

[Cloaks  had  they  with  hooda  low,  o*er  eyes  and  face, 
Down -hanging,  made  in  fa&hion  like  to  those 
Which  at  Cologne  are  worn  by  monkish  race,] 

He  had  learnt  to  place  Albert  of  Cologne  on  a  level  with  the  great 
Thomas  of  Aquinum  (Paradiso,  x,  98).  As  he  made  his  way  thence  to 
England  he  would  pass,  as  we  have  seen^  through  the  country  between 
Cadsand  and  Bruges,  which  he  describes  so  vividly.  Tlie  ship  which 
bore  him  up  the  Thames  would  bring  him  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Abbey,  in  which  was  the  heart  of  the  young  Prince  whose  murder 
had  filled  Italy  with  horrorj  and  which  gains  a  fresh  interest,  in  addition 
to  all  its  many  memories  of  the  past^  from  the  thought  that  Dante  may 
have  trod  its  aisles.     Tiiere  the  memory  of  "  the  king  of  simple  life" 
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was  still  held  in  reverence,  and  the  knightly  fame  of  his  successor  gift 
promise  of  a  glorious  reign^  marred,  as  wc  have  seen  from  Dante's 
point  of  view,  hy  the  insane  ambition^  which,  at  a  later  date,  plunged 
England  and  Scotland  into  internecine  warfare. 

And  thence,  according  to  tlie  tradition  with  which  we  started,  the 
way  was  clear  to  Oxford,  to  which  he  had  probably  been  drawn  by  the 
fame  which  Bacon  had  left  behind  him  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  It 
remains  now^  to  inquire  whether  that  tradition  is  confirmed  by  intcrasl 
evidence,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  may  find  that  evidence  in  coind- 
dences  hitherto  unnoticed  between  the  works  of  the  two  great  mediaev&l 
thinkers,  who  were  thus  brought  into  contact.  Dante,  wc  may  remem- 
ber, may  wxll  have  heard  of  Bacon**  fame  even  before  he  arrived  in 
Paris.  The  three  works  on  which  the  fame  of  the  Franciscan  friir 
mainly  rests  were  written  in  1265-6,  at  the  re<juest  of  Pope  Clement 
lY.,  who  whea  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sabiua  had  visited  England,  u 
a  Papal  legate,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  1V\  On  ascending  the  Pajial 
throne  he  applied  to  Bacon  to  send  him  a  report  of  his  studies,  and  the 
discoveries  to  which  they  had  led.  In  some  earlier  communicatioa 
Bacon  had  dwelt  on  the  evils  which  were  eating  into  the  life  of  the 
science,  the  religion,  and  the  polity  of  the  time,  and  the  indefali^ahlc 
student,  in  little  less  than  a  year,  wrote  and  despatched  the  *'  Opus 
Majus,"  the  '*  Opus  Minus,'^  and  the  "  Opus  Tertium/'  in  answer  to 
thia  request,  poiuting  out,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  his  great 
Mamesakc^s  "  Advancement  of  Learning,'*  the  defects  which  he  noted 
in  each  of  these  regions,,  and  suggesting  the  remedies  which  he  thought 
appropriate. 

It  is  in  these  works,  especially  in  the  "  Opus  Tertium,''  that  1  iiiid 
the  coincidences  of  which  I  have  sjioken,  and  which  I  will  endeavour,  as 
far  as  my  limits  allow,  to  bring  forward  with  sufficient  clearness. 

(1.)  Of  all  the  many  digressions  of  the  '*  Coramedia,'*  none,  perhaps^ 
strikes  the  reader  as  more  entirely  irrelevant  to  its  main  subject 
than  the  dissertation  in  the  second  cantu  of  the  Paradiso,  on  the 
causes  of  the  spots  which  are  seen  on  the  moon's  surface  j  and  in  which 
the  fanciful  superstition  of  the  time  saw  Cain  with  his  bush  of  thoros 
(Paradiso,  ii,  51),  When  the  poet-seer  enters  the  sphere  of  the 
"eternal  pearl,"  he  seeks  for  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
and  he  puts  into  the  lips  of  Beatrice,  as  the  guide  who  was  leading  hri 
into  all  truth,  phynical  as  well  as  theological,  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem.  The  current  opinion  of  the  men  of 
science  of  the  time,  which  he  represents  himself  as  having  till  thea 
shared,  found  it  in  the  fact  that  the  reflected  light  of  the  moon  varied 
in  its  brightness  according  to  the  degrees  of  **  dense  or  rare'*  in  the 
reflecting  body.  Beatrice,  in  a  lecture  which  fills  eighty-eight  lines, 
exponnds  what  he  looked  on  as  a  great  discovery,  wliich  placed  him  high 
above  the  level  of  the  other  physicists  of  the  schools.  The  light  of  the 
moon  is  not  the  sun^s  light  reflected,  but  proceeds  from  its  own  inhercn 
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right Q ess.     The  '*  formai    principle"   of    luminosity   varies  in  degree 
Jrdiu^  to  the  body  iu  which  it  tlweUs,  and  this  accounts  for  the  dark 
pots  on  the  moon^s  surface, 

**I>a  lisso  vien  ciu  che  da  Uice  a  Ince 
Par  differente,  uou  da  d^inso  c  raro : 
P^ssii  V  Ibrmid  priiicipio  cho  pnxluce, 
Conforuic  ;i  sua  bouLti,  lo  turbo  e  1  chiaro/' 

[Hence  comes  it  that  there  aeeins  *twixt  light  and  light, 
Thiii  Vitriance,  tim\  not  IVoni  dense  or  rare: 
This  is  ihu  t'or(i»al  cause  which  works  in  might 

Proporiicmcd  lo  its  goodoess,  dark  or  clear,] 

We  smile  as  we   read   the   hypothesis  on  wliich   Dante  obviously  so 

Hded    himself,   that    it    seemed  to   hira  worthy  to  be  introduced  as  an 

^l^ocalypse  from  the  lips  of  his  Beatrice,      He  was  below  the  knowledge 

his  age  when  he  thought  himself  above  it.      In  rejecting  one  M-rong 

^^  pothesis,  he  introduced  another    tliat  was  »till  more  erroneous ;  and^ 

^^tcr  all,  his  explanation  gave  no  true  theory  of  cause  and  effect.      The 

Surface  of  the  moou  is,  as  he  puts  it,  more  or  less  luminous,  according 

^^   it    possesses    in   greater  or   less   measure   the   formal    principle    of 

luminosity*      '^  Uopiam   tndurmi  parce  qu'U  a  um  vvrtu  soponjiquc  /" 

X>ante'ii  blunder  becomes,  however,  less  startling  when  we  find  that  he 

erred  in  company  with  the   man  whose  fame  for  physical  science  stood 

almost  without  a  rival   in  the  umvcraitics    of  Europe.      Strange   as  it 

may  seem  to  those  who  have  learnt  to  look  on  him  almost  as  the  prophet 

of  that    seienee,  this    was   Roger  Bacon's    theory  of  the    moon's  light. 

*'  All  Fay  that  it  is  the  light  of  the  sun  reiiected  from  the  moon's  surface  ;'^ 

Imt  he  maintains  that  **  that  light  is  not  reflected,  but  the  proper  light 

of  thti  moon,  which,  however,  is  evolved  through  the  virtue  of  the  sun 

in   the   body   of  the    moon  from    the    potency    of  its   matter"  (Bacon, 

''Opus  Tert,"  c.  xxxvii.).  Is  not  the  hypothesis  of  a  relation  between  the 

two  men,  such  as  I  have  suggested,  a  natural  explanation  of  this  curious 

coincidence?     Can  we  not  think    of  the  young  Italian  poet  sittrug  at 

the  feet  of  the  great  English  astronomer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as 

afterwards,  in  the   seventeenth,  Milton   sat  at  the  feet  of  Galileo?      Is 

not  the  passage  which  I  have  coiulensed  from  the  Paradiso    as  distinct 

an    echo    of  that    teaching    as    the    well-known    picture   in    *'  Paradise 

Lost^*  (i.  286-291)  is   of  Milton's  reminiseences  of  Dante's  iltnstrious 

countryman  ? 

"The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  hia  shoulders,  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  oplick  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  eveninij^  from  the  top  of  Fetsold 
Or  in  Va  I  Jar  no,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Kivers  or  monntains,  in  her  spotty  globe/* 

Literature  hardly  presents,  I  think,  so  striking  a  parallelism. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  detail  which  makes  the   coincidence  still  more 
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striking,    tliat    Dante    describes     an    experiment    as    confirmiog  Is] 
hypothesis : — 

"  Tre  specchi  prenderai,  e  due  rimovi 

Da  te  d*  un  modo,  e  Taltro  pid  remosso 
Tr*ambo  li  primi  gli  occhi  tnoi  retriiovi.'' 

Pwndiso^  ii.  lOO. 

[Take  thoxi  three  mirrors ;  two  of  tliem  remove 
From  tliee  at  equal  distance,  and  the  last 
Between  the  two,  and  further  from  thee,  move.] 

The  e\pcrimentalist  is  then  to  place  a   candle  behind   him  and  wutcM 
whether  the  distance  of  the   reflecting  surface  affects  the  brightness 
the   reflection.      The  experiment  is  after  Bacon^s  own  heart.    Nod 
delighted  him  more  than  these  arrangements  of  min'ors.     But  in 
instance  he^  tooj  actually  rests  his  theory  on   a  like  experiment, 
common  view  was,  that  "  the  snn*a  light  was  reflected  by  the  moon,  i 
a  candle  is  by  a  mirror,''     The  opposite  theory  was  proved  (it  is,  pcrhapi,^ 
not    easy   to    see    how)    '*  per    ^quaUtatem    angulorum    incidentix  ct 
reflexionis/' 

(2,)  This  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  comcideneei 
of  which  I  speak,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Ooce  again  Daute  aiti 
his  knowledge  of  astronomy  by  allnding  to  the  error  in  tlie  Jdiin 
computation  of  the  year,  which,  if  tin  corrected,  would  in  course  of  time 
alter  the  seasoosj  and  carry  January  into  spring,  or  even  summer. 

*•  Ma  pritna  che  Gennaio  tntto  si  svern 

Per  la  centesima  ch'  e  laggiii  negletta," 

Paradise,  xxru  142. 

But  ere  that  January  pass  to  spring, 

Througli  that  small  hundredth  men  neglect  below, 
These  higher  spheres  shall  with  loud  beJ lowing  ring- J 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  point  of  contact.  There  is  scarcely  any  point 
on  which  Bacon  dilates  with  greater  vehemence  than  on  the  **  horribikf 
errorea  "  of  the  calendar  of  his  time.  Again  and  again  does  he  urge 
his  papal  correspondent,  on  the  grounds  of  the  confusion  which  wovJA 
be  caused  by  its  manifold  inaccuracies  to  undertake  the  work  of  cor 
tion,  which  was  afterwards  effected  by  Pope  Gregory  XllL  ("J 
Tert.''  liv.). 

(3.)  Dante  (Paradiso,  xiii,  124)  names  the  most  conspieiious 
the  philosophers  of  Greece  who  had  failed  to  find  the  truth  for 
they  sought. 

"  E  di  cio  sono  al  mondo  aperte  prove, 
Parmenidea,  Melisso,  Brisso,  e  molti, 
Li  qnali  andavan,  e  non  sapean  dove.** 

[And  in  the  world  proofs  open  of  the  samo, 
Parrtienides,  Melissua,  lirissus,  stand. 
Who  knew  not  of  the  end  to  which  they  carae.] 

It  is  at  least  noteworthy  to  find  Bacon  ("  Opus  Tert,"  xxxix.)  giv 
the  same  names  in  the    same    connection.     "  Pannenides    et    Meli 
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^"■redeljant  quod  omaia  corpora   mundi  fiierunt  uunrn  continuum  a  terra 
ique  ad  ultimum  coelum*^^ 

(4.)  Conspicuous  as  a  characteristic  of  both  writers   is  their  pityiog 
cognition  of  the  virtues  of  the  heathen^  whom  yet  their  stern  theology 
pelled  them  to  classify  among  those  that  were  shut  out  from  eternal 
e, 

**  Che  tu  dicevi  :   un  uom  uasce  alia  rlva 
Deir  IndOy  o  qiiivi  non  v  chi  rugione 
Di  Cristo,  ne  chi  legga»  n*>  chi  scriva; 
'*  E  tutti  i  suoi  voleri  ed  atti  buoiii 

Sono,  quatito  rmgiono  iimana  vede, 
Senzu  peccato  in  vita  e  in  aeniifjiu/' 

Paradiso^  xix.  70—75. 

[For  tlion  didst  say,  a  man  his  first  breath  drew 
On  Indus*  banks,  and  there  were  none  to  toll 
Of  Christ,  or  write  or  speak  the  doctrine  truej 
And  he  in  every  wish  and  deed  lives  wl-U, 
As  far  as  human  reason  may  descry, 
And,  sinless,  doth  in  life  and  speech  excel,] 


^^  We  ask,  where  did  the  poet  learn  a  feeling  so  much  wider  and  more 
large-hearted  than  that  of  the  current  theology?  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  He  might  have  imbibed  such  thoughts  from  the  writings, 
perhaps  even  from  the  lips,  of  Bacon  : — ''  Mi  mm  enim  est  de  nobis  Chris- 
tianisj  qui  sine  comparatione  sumus  imperfeetiorcs  in  moribus  quam 
philosophi  infideles.  .  ,  .  summus'euim  zelus  eastitatis,  etmansuetudinisj 
et  patientijE,  et  constantia3j  et  omnium  virtutum  foit  apud  philosophos 
C'  Opus  Tert;^  cxiv.)* 

Elsewhere  he  recognizes  that  the  old  seekers  after  wisdom  had  re- 
ceived from  God  special  illuminatiou  {Wd,  cxxiv.)  ;  or,  again,  in  the 
Tery  accents  of  Dante,  speaks  of  the  philosophers  ^^  qui  cum  fuerint 
sine  gratis  gratificante^  qua*  facit  humincm  dignnm  vita  reterna,  in 
qu&  nos  ponimur  in  baptismo>  tamen  sine  omni  comparatione  vita 
eomm  fuit  melior  et  in  omni  vita*  honestate^  et  in  contcmptu  mundi, 
et  omnium  deltciarumj  etdivitiarum  ct  honorum'^  {'*  Comp.  Stud."  c.  i,), 

(5.)  Another  point  common  to  the  two  thinkers  is  their  keen  sense 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Curia  and  of  the  Religions  Orders.  Thus 
we  have  in  Dante,  speaking  of  the  Franciscan  friars  as  fallen  away  from 
the  greatness  of  their  founder  i- — 

**  Ma  il  suo  peculio  di  nuova  vivanda 

LE  fatto  ghiott  si,  ch'  esser  non  piiote 
Che  per  diversi  salti  non  si  span  da, 
"  E  quanto  le  ane  pecore  rimotc, 
E  vagaboude  piu  di  esso  vanno 
Pin  turnano  all'  ovil  di  latte  vote, 


Ben  SOD  di  quelle  che  temono  11  danno 
E  stringonsi  al  pastor  ;  mn  son  si  poche 
Che  le  cappe  fornisce  poco  panno." 

Faradiso^  3d.  124-1S2* 
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[But  now  hiB  flock  so  eagerly  demands  ^^^H 

New  food  iLat  it,  of  sheer  necessity,  ^^^B 

Id  pnstitrea  widely  difi'ereiit  stravs  and  stands;  H 

And  so,  th'^  more  his  sheep  thus  scattered  lie, 
And  fuither  from  hira  wander  to  nud  fro, 
Wiib  less  miik  come  they  for  the  flock  s  supply. 

j  Some  are  there  who,  in  fear  of  that  loss,  go 

!  Back  to  their  pastor,  but  so  few  tbey  be, 

That  little  cloth  would  make  ihcm  hoods,  I  trow.] 

And  in  Bacon  ("  Compend*  Studii/'  c.  1):  **  Considereraus  religiosot; 
nullum  ordinem  excludo.  Yideamus  quantum  ceciderant  sioguli  a 
statu  debito,  et  novi  ordines  jam  horribilitcr  labefacti  sunt  a  pristioA 
dignitate." 

St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  state  of  Rome  under  hi»  successors^  and  says 
that  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  be  a  watchword  for  hostile  armies  -^ — 

**Ne  ch  \Q  fossi  figum  di  sigillo 

A*  privilegi  venduti  e  meudiici 

Ond'  io  soveiite  arrosso  e  disfavillo* 
*'  In  vest^i  di  pastor  lupi  rfipaci 

Si  vf'ggion  di  r^iias,su  per  tntti  i  paschi  : 

O  difesa  di  Dio,  perch e  pur  graci. 

Paradise,  xxvU.  49-5 1- 

[Nor  thiit  I  should  as  seal  give  force  of  right 
To  vonal  nnd  corrupt  monopoUet*, 
Which  make  me  blush  and  kindle  at  the  sight. 
Wolves,  in  the  shepherd's  garb,  witlj  greedy  eyes 

Are  seen  from  hence,  through  all  the  meadows  fair  ; 
Vengeance  of  God,  why  doat  thou  not  arise  ?] 

While  Bacon  gives  his  own  judgment : — '*  Laceratur  cnira  tlla  sede$ 
sacra''    (the   Curia    Romana)  "  fraudibus   et  dolls   injustorum.      Mofes 

enim  sequnntur  ibidem  perver^issimi ;  regnat  superbia,  ai-det  nvnritiii, 
invidia  arrodit  singulosj  Inxnria  diftamat  totam  illam  curiam,  qujc  in 
omnibus  domiuatur/^ 

(6.)  I  suggest  that  tltc  works  of  Baron  throw  bome  light  cm  u 
remarkable  passage,  in  which  Dante  speaks  in  the  most  glowing  tertiis  of 
a  thinker,  otherwise  unknown  to  fame.  He  sees  in  the  sphere  wherein 
dwell  the  souls  of  Christian  philosophers^ — 

**  Questi,  cmde  a  me  ritorna  il  tuo  riguardo 
K  il  lumc  d'uao  spirito,  che  in  pensieri 
Uruvi  11  luotire  gli  parve  esse  tardo,'* 

Paradisft,  x*  1^3-5. 

[He  from  whom  now  turns  to  me  thy  regard. 
Is  of  a  soul  the  light,  in  thought  «io  stern, 
It  deemed  the  way  to  death  both  slow  and  hard. J 

This  is  tlic  spirit  nf  the  Sigieri  of  whom  I  have  already  eipoki 
is  identified   as   having  taught   at  Paris    by    the  k>i 
names.      How    i^   it,  we  ask^  that  one    whom    Dunr 
tliat  admiration  as  his  only  record?     It  b 
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ice  and  again  lavishes  the  highest  praise  on  a  ParisiaQ  teacher,  whom 
i   does  not  uanie  : — 

*^  UfiiH  solus    est   *|ui    potest    in  hoc  (alchamj)^  at  peritlssimus  est  in  istis 

nibus."  .  .  *  -  *' Non  eiiini  coguosco  nisi  unum  tjui  ktidari  potest  in  operihus 

xijus  scieritia?;    nam   ipse  non  curat  de  sermanibus  et  pugnia  verborum,  sed 

^-^irseiiuitur  opera  sapient ite  ct  in  illis  quiescit.     Et  idoo  qtiod^  alii  c^cutientes 

itiinlur  vid^re,  nt  vespertilio  lucem  ^olis  ia  crepiisculo,  ipse    in  pleno  fulgore 

wiiemplatur.^'— 0/H/*  T*rl.  c.  xii,  xiii. 

It  is  possible  that  Bacon  may  mean  himself,   or  Lis  friend  Peter  of 

^^lahanicuria,  of  whom  he  elsewhere  speaks  in  nearly  equal  terms  of 

^xaise,  but  it  is  against  this  view  that  he  is  not  shy  of  speakiog  of  his 

€>im3  merits  in  pn^prid  persond,  and  that  he  often  names  his  friend.       Is 

i^  Bot  possible  that  Daniels  Sigieri  may  have  been  the  man  thus  described? 

T^onot  the  *^invidiosi  veri"'  of  which  the  poet  speaks  pjecisely  correspond 

'^w^ith  the  teaehing  which  Bacon  describes^  and  which  had  left  one  whom 

^^^th  he  and  Dante  admired  as  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  age  out 

*ti  the  coldj  while  less  worthy  teachers  had  their  full  share  of  patronage 

^nd  popularity  ? 

(7.)  The   state  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth   centTiry  supplies  yet   another  point  of  comparison.     Dante, 
Xn  his    Inferno   (xv,   106) ^   places^   in   company  with   his   own    master 
3runetto,  many  who  in  their  day  were  honoured  as 
**E  letterati  grandi  e  di  gran  faaia/' 

ho  had  yet  been  stained  with  the  vilest  form  of  impurity.  Bacon 
\"  Compend.  Studii/*  (\  ii.)  describes  a  like  corruption  of  morals  as 
liaviog  prevailed  in  Paris  in  his  time  :— ^'  Multi  theologi  Parisiis  et  qui 
legerunt  in  theologia,  sunt  relegati  a  civitate  et  a  regno  Francise,  per 
multos  annos,  pnblice  damnati  propter  sodomiticas  vilitates/' 

(8.)  In  one  point,  over  and  above  tlieir  keen  and  ardent  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  pliysical  science,  the  poet  and  the  thinker  would  have  found 
a  bond  of  sympathy.  They  agreed  in  their  love  and  veneration  for 
the  mysterious  power  of  music.  Milton*s  reference  to  Casella,  whom 
Dante 

"  wooM  to  sing, 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory," 

has  made  one  instance  of  that  reverence  a  honsehold  word  in 
T^nglish  literature.  1  hat  which  Dante  had  most  loved  in  Casella^s  music 
was  that  it  poured  forth  the  amorous  song— 

■  *^  Che  mi  sole  a  quetar  tutte  le  voglie." 

[Wliich  calmed,  of  yore,  my  every  eager  c*nre.] 

He  seeks  for  its  consolation  in  the  terror  with  which  the  world  behind 
the  veil  had  filled  his  soul.  And  ronsie  is,  as  has  often  been  notedj  the 
pervading  element  both  of  the  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso,  In  the 
one  it  is  the  healer  of  the  soul  from  tlie  sickness  contracted  during  its 
earthly  pilgrimage.  In  the  other  it  is  the  utterance  of  the  praise  of 
the  saints   in  proportion   as   they  drink   in   the  lo^'e   and  light  of  the 
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beatific  visioE.     Each  circle  of  the  Mount  of  Purification  has  \u  i 
priate  canticle.      Each  sphere    of  the   blessed    echoes  with  a 
marvellons  and  nnearthly  sweetness.     Nowhere  in  the^  whole 
literature  has  the  power  of  music  to   soothe  and  assuage^  to  ; 
strengthen,  been  so  nobly  set  before  us.      Bacon's  langQage  is,  1 
scarcely  less  rapturous  and   glowing  "  Opus  TerL''  c.  Ixxiii.) ;— *' 
enim  musicfe  super  omnes  scientias  est  et  speetanda  potestas, 
enim  reformat,  cbrietates    scdat,  infirmitates    curat,  sanitatem  coq 
qnietem  somni  iuducit'^    If  we  did  but  know  the  inner  secrets  of  thei 
brutes  would  be  tamed  by  its   subtle   power.     *'  Similiter  et  ho 
anirai  in  quemlibet  gratum  devotionis  rapercntur^  et  in  plenum  caji 
viitutis  amorem  exeitarenturj  et  iu  omnem  sanitatem  et  rigorem*" 

(9,)  Common  to  the  two  thinkers  is  a  somewhat  subtle  theory  to  to 
the  stellar  influeoces,  and  the  power  they  exercise  upon  human  chinctEr 
and  fortune.  They  reject  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar  astrology,  wd 
protest  against  the  fatalism  to  which  it  too  commonly  led,  and  in  wbd 
they  saw  a  denial  of  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  and  therefore  of  bu 
responsibility.  The  soothsayers  and  diviners,  from  Tiresias  to  Mic 
Scott,  are  iu  one  of  the  pits  of  Dantc^s  Infomo  (canto  xx.).  He 
on  the  notion  that  tlie  planets  determined  men*s  fate  as  hariiig  led 
to  worship  the  Jove  aud  Slercury  and  Mars  whom  they  iden tilled  wid' 
the  planets.  But  he  admits  their  influence  up  to  the  limit  of  ih 
compatibility  with  human  freedom  (Paradiso,  iv*) ;  and  accounts  it  tk 
great  blessing  of  his  life  to  have  been  born  under  the  influence  of  I 
propitious  a  coustellation  as  that  of  Gemini : — 

'^  0  gloriose  stelle,  O  lume  pregoo 

Di  gran  virtU,  dal  qtiali  lo  recouosco 
Tutto  qual  che  si  si  a,  il  iiiio  ingegna,** 

Faradiso,  xxn,  112-lU 
[0  glorious  stars,  0  light  supremely  rich 
lo  every  virtue,  which  I  recognize 
As  source  of  all  my  powers,  whatever  their  pitck] 

Dante's   teaching   on   this  point   is   scarcely   more    than  the 
Bacon^s   ("Compeud.  Studii/'  c.  iv,)  : — "  Liljerum  arbitrium  no_ 
cogi,  tamen  excitatur  fortiter  per  coraplexionem  corporis  et  cadi 
A  coslo  est  origo  complexionis  radicaiis  per  constellationem  in  cone 
tione  et  nativitate,"^ 

(10.)  A  comparison  of  the  works  of  the  two  writers  throws  some  light 
on  the  question  which  has  been  raised  as  to  Dante's  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  We  have  no  ground  for  thinking  that  he  had  rcadl 
single  book  in  eitlier  lauguage,  and  yet  he  is  fond  of  airing,  as 
the  little  that  he  knows.     In  the  cry  of  Plutus  {Inferno,  vii  1) : — 

**  Pape  Satan^  Pape  Satan,  Aleppe  /* 
in  the  hymn  which  opens  Paradiso  vii.  :— 

**  Osiiiina  sanctus  Deus  Sabaothj 

Supcrilluatrans  claritate  tiia 

Felices  ignes  horum  Malahoth  /* 
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in  liis  discussion  of  the  Divine  names^  El  and  Eli,  or  probably  /  {  —  Jah)t 
in  Paradiso,  xxvi.  131-131,  we  have  instances  of  some  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew*  His  account  of  iwtHKcta  in  the  '^  Dc  Slonarch."  i, ;  of 
'^  tragedy/*  *^  comedy/'  and  "  allegory/^  in  the  '^  Letter  to  Can  Grande  /' 
of  ''protonoe''  and  *' phOosophia''  in  the  "ConWto*^  (ii.  3;  iii.  11)^ 
shows  that  he  knew  at  least  a  little  Greek. 

.  Roger  Bacon^s  knowledge  of  both  languages  was  probably  more  ex- 
tensive. He  had  read  some  treatises  of  Aristotle  in  the  original ;  he  had 
compared  the  Vulgate  with  the  Hebrew ;  he  could  frame  conjectures  as 
to  the  mystical  number  of  the  Beast  from  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  (^*  Compcnd.  Stud,"  vi.).  His  ideal  of 
linguistic  studies,  however,  may  be  measured  by  his  boast  {**  Opus 
Tert/*  XX,)  that  he  would  undertake  to  teach  either  language  to  any 
fairly  diligent  student  '*  within  three  days."  Is  not  Dante's  knowledge 
precisely  what  we  might  expect  in  one  of  Bacon's  pupils,  taught  within 
these,  or  perhaps  slightly  extended^  limits  ? 

(11.)  A  remarkable  passage  in  the  Inferno  (xvi,  105)  has  suggested 
to  most  commentators  the  idea  that  Dante  had  at  one  time  taken  on 
himself  the  vow  of  the  Tertiaries  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  had 
intended  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  reforming  the  evils  of  Florence 
as  a  preacher.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  anticipated  the  career 
of  a  Savonarola. 

**Io  aveva  una  corda  intorno  cinta 
E  con  essa  pensai  alcuna  volL^i 
Prenda  la  lonza  alia  pelle  dipinta.** 
[1  had  a  cord  whicli  round  ray  waist  I  wore, 
And  with  it  many  a  time  I  thouglit  to  take 
The  panther  with  its  skin  all  dnppled  o'er.] 

If  there  ever  were  such  a  moment  in  Dante's  life^  it  might  well  be  the 
time  when,  in  bitterness  of  spirit  and  strong  enthusiasm,  he  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  Franciscan  teachen  If  there  ever  was  a  disciple  in  wliom  that 
teacher  might  see  the  promise  of  one  who  should  make  the  work  of 
preaching  a  reality,  and  be,  like  the  BerthoHof  Regensburgof  whom  Bacon 
speaks  so  admiringly  at  the  close  of  the  ''  Opus  Tertium"  a  source  of  bless* 
ing  and  infinite  good  to  thousands  of  his  liearers,  it  might  well  be  the 
young  Florentiue  who  was  then  at  Oxford. 

(12.)  When  Dante  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  St.  Peter,  he 
describes  himself  (Paradiso,  xxrs%  46—18)  : — 

"  Si  come  il  baccelUer  s'arma,  e  non  parla, 
Fin  che  '1  maestro  la  (juistioti  propone, 
Per  approvarkj  non  per  termiiiarla," 
[As  baccalere  his  arms  of  proof  doth  view, 

*  ~  i  speaks  not  till  the  master  puts  case  cluar, 
judging,  but  debating  if  'tis  true.] 

ct  reminiscence  of  Dante's  student  days.      It 
i.      It  may  as  well  have  belonged  to  Oxford. 
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If  it  does  not  prove  the  theory  I  am  maiatainiug,  it  at  least  liiUs  in 
with  it. 

(13.)  Dante 8  mystic  prophecy  of  the  Reformer  of  the  e\iis  of  the 
Church  as  one  who  was  to  be  indicated  by  the  mysterious  numeraU  of 

**  Un  cinquecento  died  e  ciuque," 

ia  which  commentators  see  cither  the  word  Dux  (=Dvx  =  oI5)'  or  tlie 

initials  of  the  name  of  Can  Grande  of  Verona,  finds  a  suggestive  counter- 
part in  Bacon's  explanation  of  the  number  of  the  Beast,  in  whicix,  amoof 
other  hypotheses,  he  names  (following  Bede)  one  which  fruds  that  ntim- 
ber  in  the  two  words.  Die,  Lcr,  because  the  Antichrist  will  »ay  ihal  kt 
is  the  light  of  the  world  ('^  Corapend.  Stud/^  c.  vi.). 

I  close  for  the  present  the  comparison  which  furnishes  materials  for 
the  inductioUj  but  I  do  so  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  complete.  It  would  be  found,  I  believe,  that  an  examination  of 
the  section  on  Geography  in  the  "Opus  Majus"  would  furnish  many  illai- 
trations  of  the  allusions  to  the  remoter  regions  of  the  earth's  sorfaee 
which  Dante  scatters  profusely  throughout  his  poems,  that  well-nigh  er«y 
reference  of  his  to  the  facts  of  physical  science  and  astronomy  might 
receive  fresh  light  from  the  thinker  who,  in  these  regions  of  knowledge, 
was  confessedly  the  master-spirit  of  his  time.  As  Ozanam,  in  his  ^*  Dante 
et  la  Philosophic  Catholique/'  has  shown  with  an  exhaustive  fnlnets 
which  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired,  that,  as  a  theologian  and  ethical 
philosopher,  the  Florentine  poet,  whom  his  epitaph  rightly  describet  aa 

**  Dantes  theologus  niUlins  dogmntis  cxpers," 

has  followed  step  by  step  the  teachings  of  Thomas  of  Aquiuum,  so  it  wiB, 
I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  now  produced  warrants  the  coa* 
clusion  that  be  embodies  also  the  physical  science  of  his  age,  as  that  science 
was  represented  by  the  Franciscan  friar  of  Oxford.  I  do  not  say  that  tit 
evidence  of  derivation,  though  it  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  cxiiH 
verging  Ihies  of  external  tradition  and  internal  coincidence,  ia  demaa- 
strative;  but,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  entire  independence,  proof  haa^  it 
is  believed,  been  given  that  any  student  of  Dante  would  do  well  to 
prepare  himself  for  liis  task  by  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  S4.nence  rf 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  presented  by  Bacon,  that  no  Comraeutary  cm 
the  *^  Commedia^^  can  henceforth  be  considered  as  even  approxiniating 
to  completeness  if  it  ignores  the  relntiou  between  the  two. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  why,  on  the  assumption  of  the  indebtedaew 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  Dante  should  make  no  mention  of 
the  teacher  to  whom  he  owed  so  ranch.     The  answer  to  thr/  -      ^^  i 
not,  I  think,  far  to  seek.     Bacon,  like   Dante,  Avas  an  idc:. 
of  abuses  in  Church  and   State ;  but  the  ideal  to  which  be  looked  aa 
the  pattern  of  a  perfect  polity   was  the  very  opposite  o!  Daut/**        **** 
one,  as  we  know,  in  the  Ghihellinism  of  his  later  life,  Wikcd 
of  a  supreme  potentate  as  representing  the  raajesity   of 
pire,  ruling  the  nations,  for  their  good  doubtless 
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:f"   iron,  at  least  co-ordinate  with  tlie    successor  of  St.  Peter^  and  in  his 

^\^ii  sphere  absolutely  independent  of  him.     Bacon^s  ideal j  on  the  other 

n^nd,  was  essentially  democratic  and  ecclesiastical     There  u-as  but  one 

**^  J3erfect  legislator/^  and  that  was  God's  Vicar  upon  earth/'      It  was  his 

"•^o    "dispose  of  all  kingdoms,  and  to  rule  over  the  whole  workV*  ("Opus 

T^^Tt."  c.  xiv*).  He  dwelt  upon  prophecies,  which  he  urged  Clement  IV.  to 

^Hilfil^  of  a  reforming  pope  who  should  restore  the  canon  law  in  its  purity 

ftx>m  the  cavils  and  frands  of  the  jurists  and  bring  about  a  reign  of  universal 

-i^u^tice  (^'  Opus  Tert/^  xiv.).      He  recognizes  the  right  of  the  people  to 

^^pose  and  put  to  death  an   unrighteous   ruler,  and   to  choose  another. 

J*fot  to  do  this  is  to  disobey  God  himself,  and  men  arc  not  responsible 

*Oi»  the  blood  that  may  thus   be  shed.      If   they  choose   an  unworthy 

^^^erj  and  his  un worthiness   be    proved^   let    them  depose  him  and  elect 

^et  another''  (MS.  cited  by  Charles^  *'  Roger  Bacon,  sa  Vic  et  ses  Ouv- 

^•■^es,''  p.  255).  Dante  eomplaincd  that  the  jurists  of  Italy  were  studying 

^he  Decretals  instead  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Fathers  (Paradiso,  ix.  134). 

-Bacon^s  complaint,  on  the  contrary,    was    that  the    study  of  the  canou 

law  was  neglected,  and    tliat  men  were   expending  their  labours  upon 

the  civil  law— the  basis  of  tlie   Ghibclline    theory  of  polity — which  was 

*' destroying  the  Church  of  God,  and  through  which  the  whole  world  was 

Ring  in  wickedness"  ("Comp.  Stud."  c.  Iv.;  "  Opus  Tert,"c.  xxivj*  Lastly, 
Lcl  here  we  come  to  the  point  of  divergence  which  mnst  have  touched 
the  author  of  the  "  Com  media"  most  keenly  to  the  very  quickj  Bacon 
taught  that  the  dijstinctiou  between  Hell  and  Purgatory  and  Paradise  was 
not  local,  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  motion  from  one  to  tbe  other 
as  from  place  to  place;  that  the  three  eonditiouSj  that  is,  were  spiritual 
states  and  not  places  ('*  Opus  Tert."  c.  i.). 

It  can  scarcely  be  thought  surprising  that  with  these  serious  differences 
in  their  conception  of  the  polity  of  earth  and  heaven  that  Dante  should 
have  declined  to  assign  to  Bacon  a  place  in  his  Paradise  side  by  side  with 
Aquinas  and  Buonaventnra.  The  respect  whicli  he  felt  for  him  as  a 
teacher  and  a  man  would,  however,  as  naturally  deter  him  from  placing 
him  in  the  Inferno  or  the  Purgatorio.  It  is  significant  that  he  is  in 
like  manner  silent  about  Abelardj  though  he  places  St.  Bernard  high  in 
the  celestial  spheres. 


I 


II.  Dante  in  Chaucer  and  his  Followers. 


It  will  not,  I  think,  be  without  interest  to  trace  the  influence 
'of  the  great  poet  of  Italy  on  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  of  the 
great  poets  of  England.  That  influence  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  contrast  between  the  character  and  the  work^  of  the  two 
writers.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  unlikeness  in 
literature  than  that  between  the  dreamy,  yet  passionate  idealist  of 
the  ^^  Commedia/'  never  losing  his  self-consciousness,  subjective  to  the 
last  degree  of  snbjectivityi  and  the  healtliy,  objective  geniality  of  Chaucer^ 
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sympatliixing  with  all  forma   of  human  character,   sensual  or  spuiwij 
huQiorous    rather  thau  euthiisiastic,   anticipating  almost^  or  sdt 
the  all -cmlii'aeiog  humanity  of  Shakespeare. 

The  relation  of  the  two  in  order  of  time  is  also  significant  Dt&tt| 
died  in  exile  in  1321.  Chaucer  was  born  in  1328.  Yet  by  thetii 
the  latter  had  gro\>ii  up  to  manhood  the  fame  of  the  former  was  recog- 
nized not  only  in  his  own  country,  in  which,  while  he  lived,  he  bad  beta 
as  a  prophet  without  honour,  but  had  reached  the  "  extremi  BriUimi,^ 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  probably  visited  in  his  youth-  In  18T3 
Boccaccio^  then  at  the  age  of  sixty,  was  appointed  to  lecture  oa 
*^  Commedia"  at  Florence ;  but  Chaucer's  acquaintance  with  Dai 
writings  must  have  begun  at  an  earlier  date,  and  was  probably,  u 
shall  BCCj  traceable  rather  to  Petrarch  than  to  the  author  of  the 
"  Deeamcrone/^  That  he,  an  English  gentleman,  filling  thia  or  tliii 
office  in  the  Court  of  Edward  IIL,  should  thus  have  known  the  thrw 
great  names  in  the  Italian  literature  of  the  time,  s^hows  that  there  ifu 
a  more  real  fraternization  between  the  men  of  letters  of  the  two  eounirie* 
than  lias  been  common  since.  It  was  partly,  perhaps,  consequrt  *  " 
the  intercourse  of  England  with  the  Papal  See,  aud  the  cotiM  . 
missions  from  one  Court  to  the  other — [jartly,  also,  to  the  habiti  v^ 
the  university  life  of  the  time,  which  led  Italian  students  to  cotnc  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  aud  English  students  to  visit  Bologna  and 
Padua.  When  Chaucer  was  chosen  in  1368  as  an  envoy  to  Gcuoa,  ii 
was  probably  because  he  was  already  known  to  j>osscss  some  acqaaiDt* 
auce  witli  the  language  and  literature  of  the  people  to  whom  he  wii 
despatched.  The  mission  to  which  he  was  thus  appointed  was  conaectd 
with  the  marriage  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clareuce,  a  son  of  Edward  III-, 
with  Molantc,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  at  which  Petrarch 
was  present.  To  this  intercourse  with  the  Italian  poet,  Chancer  refen 
his  knowledge  of  the  tale  of  Griseldis,  the  Clerkc's  Tale : — 

**  I  wol  tell  yon  .i  talcj  winch  that  I 
Lerned  at  Pad  owe  of  a  wordiy  clerk, 
As  preved  hy  his  wardes  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  cheste, 
I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  bia  soule  reste, 

Fraimceis  Pefrarke,  the  lanreat  poete, 
Hi^hte  this  clerke,  whose  rethorike  swete 
Enluniincd  all  It^iJlc  of  poetrie." 

It  is  a  reasonable  inference  tliat  it  was  throngh  this  converse  wilb 
Petrarch  that  Chaucer  became  acquainted  with  the  "  Dccamcronc*^  of 
Boccaccio,  of  which  he  uftcrvrards  niade  such  full  use  in  the  "  Canto 
bury  Talcs,"  aud  with  Dante.  The  mannscript  of  Dante's  worh 
which  he  bronght  hack  with  him  may  reasonably  be  looked  on  ** 
the  first  copy  that  had  found  its  way  to  Ed  gland,  Chaucer,  at  »U 
events,  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  greatness  of  the  poet  whose 
and  character  presented  so  vivid  a  contrast  to  his  own. 
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Thus  we  find  in  the  Prologue  to  the  "  Legend  of  Good  Women," 
written  probably  in  1382  :-^ 

Eovie  is  lauender*  of  the  Courfc  ahvay ; 
For  she  ne  parteth,  neither  night  nor  duy. 
Out  of  the  house  of  Caesar,  thus  saith  Daut,'' 

here  \fe  have  a  manifest  reference  to  the  Inferno  (xiii.  64),  where 
envy  is  painted  as 

**  La  raeretrice,  che  mai  dall'  ospizio 

Di  Cesare  non  torse  gli  occhi  putti, 
Morte  comnne,  e  delie  corte  virio,*' 

[The  harlot  who  h^r  lewd  eyes  ne'er  withdrew 
From  the  high  palace  of  the  Caesar's  state— 
The  common  bane  and  vice  of  courts  she  grew.] 

So  again,  in  the  "House  of  Fame"  (U  453-458),  he  speaks  of  JCneas  : — 
**  And  cveriche  tourment  eke  in  Hell 
Saw  he,  which  long  is  for  to  tell. 
Which  paines  whoso  lists  to  know 
He  must  rede  many  a  row 
In  Virgile  or  in  Claudian, 
Or  Dante,  that  it  tellea  can/* 

n  the  '^Canterbury  Tales/'  belonging  to  the  period  of  coanpleted 
culture  iu  Chaucer's  life,  the  quotations  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
more  numerous.  Thus,  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Talc  (6708-6721)  we 
have  : — 

*^  Wei  can  tlie  wise  poet  of  Florence, 

That  highte  Dante,  speken  of  this  sentence, 

Lo,  in  swiche  leaner  rime  is  Dante's  tale 

Ful  selde  up  riseth  by  his  branches  smale 

Prowesse  of  jjian,  for  God  of  his  goodnesse 

Wol  that  we  claim  of  him  our  geatilesse; 

For  of  our  eldei-s  may  we  nothing  claim 

But  temporal  thing,  that  man  may  hurt  and  maimc. 

Eke  every  wight  wot  this  as  Wf^ll  as  high, 

If  gcntillesise  were  planted  naturally 

Unto  a  certain  linage  doun  the  line, 

Prive  and  apert»  then  wolde  they  never  fine 

To  don  of  gentilness  the  faire  otEce, 

They  mighten  do  no  vilainie  or  vice." 

Here  the  quotation  is  iu  part  from  the   Purgatorio  (vii.  121—122)  : — 

**  Kade  volte  risurge  per  li  rami 

L*  umana  probitate ;   e  queato  vuole 
Quel,  che  la  da,  perche  da  lui  be  chiamL  ' 

[But  seldom  human  exci-lleiice  hath  grown 

Though  branches  of  the  tree;    this  He  doth  ivill 
Who  gives  it,  that  we  ask  of  Him  alone,] 

the  lines  that  follow  these  that 
Chaucer^s  acquaintance  with  Dante  as  a  poet  was  not  limited  to  the 
"  Commedia/'     The  definition  of  the  nature  of  true  "  geniilessc*'    is    a 

*  Lauender =laundry-mftid,  and  used  by  Chaucer  as  a  euphemistic  e«iuivftleat  of 
**ij!ieretricc,*' 

8  L  2 


It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  in 
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distinct  paraphrase^  as  a  comparison  will  show,  of  the   canzoM  wliitli 
opens  Tfith 

*'  Le  dolce  rime  fPiimor,  ch'  io  solea. " 
Chaucer  writes  thus  : — 

**  Here  may  ye  see  well,  how  that  genterie 
Is  not  imnexed  to  possession. 


For  God  it  wot,  men  nioun  fill  often  find 
A  Jordes  sone  do  sliamti  and  vilttnio. 
And  lie  that  wold  luiti  prise  of  his  genterie 
For  lie  was  !)oreii  of  a  genii  1  hous, 
And  n*ill  liimselvt^n  do  no  gentil  dcdes. 
Ne  folwc  his  gen  til  ancestrie  that  ded  is, 
lie  n'is  not  gentil,  he  he  diik  or  erl  ; 
For  vi Jain's  sinful  dedes  make  a  dierl, 
For  gen  til  esse  n' is  but  the  renoraee 
Of  tliioe  auncestres,  for  his  Idgh  bonntie, 
Wliieh  is  i\  strange  thing  to  tljy  persone  : 
Thy  gentillesse  cometh  from  God  alone." 

t^ompare  this   with  Dante  :• — 

^'Pero  nesstin  si  vanti 
Dicendo:   *  Per  scliiatta  i*  son  con  lei 
Cir  elli  son  quasi  del 
Que'  c'  han  tal  grazia  fuor  di  tutti  rei ; 
Che  solo  Iddio  alF  anitna  la  dona 
Cho  vede  io  sna  persona 
Perfettamente  star." 

^Wherefore  let  no  man  boa  .si, 
Saying,  *'  By  descent  lier  fellowship  I  share  :*' 

For  half  as  gods  are  they 
Who  have  sudi  graee  with  no  ill  thoughts  to  mar: 
For  God  alone  bestows  it  on  the  mind, 

Which  lie  dotli  perfect  tiiid.] 

The  Frere^s   Tale  gives  a  passing   hnmoroua  alhisiou.     The  foul   fiend 
appears  to  a  tsotimpnour,  and  answers  his  questions   as   to  the  infeTQilJ 
world  with  the  mocking  promise  : — 

**  Thou  shalt  hereafterward,  my  brother  ^eT<i 
Come,  where  tht^e  needeth  not  of  me  to  lero. 
For  thou  shalt,  by  thine  own  experience, 
Conne  in  a  chaiere  rede  of  tliis  sentence. 
Bet  than  Virgile,  while  he  was  on  live 
Or  Dante  also." 


In  the  Monke's  Tale  (C.  T.  11,  700-772)  we  have  a  more  elaborate 
attempt  to  introduce  Dante  to  the  notice  of  English  readers.  The 
tragedy  of  Ugolino  and  the  Tower  of  Himger  had  impressed  itself  J 
in  its  unspeakable  horror  and  terrible  simplicity^  on  Chancer *ii  mind 
and  he  gives  a  condensed  rendering  of  it^  passing  from  the  fii*8t  persoii 
in  which  Dante  makes  Ugolino  tell  his  own  story,  to  the  third, 
the  close  we  read  : — 
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^^^^^H  ^'  Who  so  wol  here  it  in  a  longer  wise, 
^^^^^H  KedeUt  tho  grete  poete  of  Itnille, 

^^^^^f  That  inig}ite  Diinto,  for  he  can  it  devise 

^  Fro  point  to  point,  not  o  word  will  he  iiiille/* 

r  Enough  liaa  been  said  to  show  that  it  was  through  our  own  morning 
[star  of  poetry  that  Dante,  as  the  Italian  day  spring  from  on  high^  fii*5t 
rcame  within  the  ken  of  English  readers*  Did  ray  limits  of  space  allow, 
pt  would  be  interesting,  I  think,  to  trace  the  inlluence  of  the  new 
"dement  thus  introduced  in  the  subseqnent  history  of  English  literature. 
As  it  is,  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  passing  notes.  GowcPj 
Chaucer's  friend,  perhaps  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  poems 
above  referred  to,  mentions  in  his  text  "  Dante  the  poetc/^  with  a 
marginal  account  of  him  as  "  qnidam  poeta  Italisc  qui  Dante  voca- 
batnr'^  ("  Conf  Amant/'  vii.),  Lydgate,  in  his  ^' Fall  of  Princes," 
speaks  of  Dante,  **  of  Florence  the  laureate  poete,  demure  of  loke, 
fu]fill«l  with  patience/'  almost  as  if  he  had  seen  the  portrait  of  the 
Bargello,  and  mentions  the  three  parts  of  the  *^  Commedia."  The 
request  of  the  two  English  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  which 
led  the  Bishop  of  Fcrmo,  as  stated  above,  to  translate  the  "  Commcdia" 
into  LatiUj  shows  that  the  name  of  the  Florentine  was  already  known 
to  them,  and  held  in  honour.  In  the  early  poetry  of  the  Tudor  periods, 
Petrarch  had,  perhaps,  a  more  commanding  influence — as  seen  in  the 
sonnets  of Wyatt  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey — than  Dante;  but  Puttenham, 
in  his  "  Art  of  Poesie'^  (i.  31)^  names  both  those  writers  as  having  studied 
also  in  the  school  of  the  author  of  the  "  Commedia,''^  and  in  Sackville's 
*Mnduetion*'  we  have  a  vision  of  hell,  whieb  shows  distinct  traces  of  its 
intlucncc.  In  1550,  William  Thomas  pablishcd  his  "  Principal  Rules 
of  the  Italian  Grammar,  with  a  Dictionarie  for  the  Better  IJuderstanding 
of  BoccacCj  Petrarche,  and  Dante,''  and  so  supplies  evidence  that  the 
last-named  poet  commanded  the  attention  of  English  students  aiming  at 
literary  culture.  Among  these,  in  the  century  that  followed,  the  name 
of  Milton  is,  of  course,  the  most  conspicnous ;  and  his  sonnet  **  to  Mr. 
H.  Lawes^'  remains  as  a  perpetual  tribute  from  well-nigh  the  greatest  of 
English  poets  to  the  greatest  Italian. 

**  Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Case  I  hi,  whum  he  wooM  to  sing 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgiaory/' 

Soj  in  his  ''Reformation  in  England,'*^  he  strengthens  his  case  against 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  by  quoting  from  the  Inferno  (xx.  115)  :• — 

"  Air,  Constantine,  of  how  much  ill  was  cause 

Not  thy  conversion,  but  ibose  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wcahliy  Pope  recei%*ed  of  thee/* 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  without  interest  to  note  that  one,  at  leasts  of 
the  great  tlicologians  of  the  English  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  also  a  student  of  the  ''  Commedia,^'     Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  "  Life 
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of  Christ"  (Disc,  xiv.),  treating  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  and 
especiallj  of  those  which  gave  sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  writes :  ^^  The  miracles  were  wholly  an  effect  t)f  Divine  Power, 
for  Nature  did  not  at  all  co-operate ;  or  that  I  may  use  the  elegant 
expression  of  Dante,  it  was  such 

*  A  cui  Natura 
Non  scaldo  ferro  nai,  nfe  batte  ancude — ' 

for  which  Nature  did  never  heat  the  iron  or  beat  the  anvil." 

In  the  literature  which  followed  on  the  Restoration,  however,  the 
form  of  Dante  drops  into  the  back-ground.  Quotations  or  allusions 
are  few  and  far  between ;  and  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  conspicuous  by 
his  absence.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  that  absence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Addison,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Italy,*^  travels 
through  Ravenna  and  Florence,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  bestowed  even 
a  passing  thought  on  the  great  poet  who  was  bom  in  the  one  city  and 
buried  in  the  other. 

E.  H.  Plumftre. 
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■4  S  the  work  of  philosophy  is  continuedj  two  things  require  to  be 
J^  kept  steadily  in  view^  the  preservation  of  the  best  results  of  prior 
tbinkingj  and  appreciation  of  new  phases  of  the  prubleoi  of  existence, 
as  these  arc  the  product  of  continued  research.  Neither  department  of 
study  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  An  essential  part  of  all  philosophic 
inquiry  is  a  deliberate  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  most  noted  thinkers 
in  the  world^s  history.  As  time  advances,  the  study  of  history  becomes 
more  laborious  ;  in  accordance  with  thisj  the  iutlucucc  of  the  past 
becomes  more  potent.  This  remains  true,  notwithstanding  all  that  we 
have  to  say  conecrning  nineteenth  century  thought^  supported  by  out- 
cry against  what  is  antiquated.  The  problems  of  existence  arc  the 
same  for  all  generations^  and  the  results  of  human  thought  are  cumu- 
lative. Even  metaphysics,  though  it  be  named  the  most  contentious 
of  sciencesj  docs  not  consist  in  mere  overthrow  of  preceding  theories,  to 
make  room  for  some  new  speculation.  Past  centuries  are  laying  their 
treasures  at  our  feet,  some  centuries  adding  more  largely  to  the  store 
than  others,  but  such  is  the  united  intellectual  worth  of  these  contribu- 
tions, that  nothing  but  superficiality  can  discredit  the  discipline  attained 
by  searching  into  the  records  of  past  effort.  Even  from  a  purely 
educational  point  of  view,  the  training  which  such  research  implies, 
gives  a  breadth  and  fulness  of  intellectual  life  not  otherwise  to  be  had. 
But^  leaving  out  of  account  educational  questions,  and  keeping  more 
directly  on  the  line  of  history  itself,  there  is  no  ioterpretiog  the  present 
without  discovery  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  past.  No  one  can 
legitimately  believe  in  a  sheer  revei*sal  of  thought,  but  only  in  evolution, 
by  criticism  throwing  off  what  may  be  external  and  needless,  and  by 
fresh  analysis  preserving  while  still  extendiug.  These  are  the  very 
conditions  of  intellectual  progress,  prescribiug  law  for  philosophy  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the   business  of  philosophy  to  keep  observa- 
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tion  directed  on  all  new  phases  of  the   probleras   of  existencej  as  Hm  ■ 
forma  arc  determiued  by  extcDdiDg   knowledge*      The  great  adi^auca  in  ■ 
physical    science    which    are    the    achievement    of  this    ceniurr,  fcin  I 
severally  and    unitedly  tlieir   siguifieaiice  for   philosophy.      Tbcie  han  I 
suddenly  made   certain  forms    of  philosophising   hopelessly  antiquated;  I 
nevertheless  they  leave  the  basis  or  nltimate  principles  of  philof^ophisin;  I 
untouched  J  and  even  accepted  as  essentially  true.      The  wider  extension  I 
of  the  area  of  ascertained  fact^  has  only  altered  the  forms  of  philosoplue  1 
problems,  without  affecting  their  nature.      We  do  not  turn  to  Socrale^  J 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  expecting  to  see  in  their  thought  adaptation  tothel 
results  now  attained  by  scientific  method.s  ;  but  we  find  in  their  think* 
ing  a  contribution   towards  a  deeper  philosophy  of  existence  than  we 
should  possess  even  in  a  summary  of  results  of  the  niagnificeut  adratur^ 
in  science  we  are  now  exulting  oven     Even  after  we  have   been  told  all 
that  science  has  to  tell^ — and  I   am    not    undervaluing   its    marvels— wt 
still  need  to   go  back  on  the  fundamental  questions    with    which  Greek 
thought  concerned  itself. 

Concentrating  meanwhile,  however,  on  the  most  recent  thought,  it  »' 
most  desirable  to  form  some  estimate  of  its  philosophic  worth.  Thi$ 
may  be  done  to  advantage  by  contemplating  the  deeper  cunent* 
as  they  flow  through  ethical  territory.  For  there  is  nothing  inoit 
marked  at  the  present  time  than  the  extent  to  which  ethical  specula- 
tion directs  the  current  of  thought.  Of  this  the  number  of  works 
either  devoted  exclusively  to  ethical  science,  or  including  ethical  qac^j 
tions  as  if  they  presented  the  higher  and  testing  problems,  affords  ampli 
jjroof. 

A  slight  survey  is  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  tl\at  a  scheme  i 
evolution,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  that  which  most  interests  thinkc 
amongst  us,  and  in  connection  with  w^hich  most  hope  is  cherished 
Closer  observation  makes  it  evident  that  there  are  cross  currcntl 
flowing,  one  on  a  lower  level,  moving  towards  materialism,  tending  i 
carry  on  its  surface  all  that  was  formerly  taken  as  distinctive  of  mind ; 
another  on  a  higher  level,  moving  through  the  physical  in  searcli  of 
spiritual  J  and  at  length  flowing  into  the  Absolute  as  the  sum  of 
existence.  Of  the  force  of  these  currents  we  are  not  left  in  any  i 
certainty,  and  as  little  can  we  doubt  as  to  their  essentially  antagon 
character,  c\^en  while  both  tell  of  the  fascination  exerted  by  the  concej 
tion  of  evolution  of  Being* 

Attention    may   first  be  turned  upon   the   current   flowing   on    tin 
lower  level,  which  involves  ehicfJy  the  conditions  supplied  by  energy  and 
matter*     This  form  of  the  evolution  theory,  variously  modified^   ia 
product  of  scientific   progress   in  the    interpretation   of  the    univei 
While  it  is  thus  in  a  sense  seientifle,  it  is  in  reality  the  popular  ih 
in    the   sense   of  close    alliance    with  ordinary  tendencies   of  thought, 
commending  itself  to  all  classes  of  scientific  men. 

A  point  to  be   noticed  in  starting,  however^  is  that  the  pre 
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^science  has  become  metaphysical.  It  does,  indeed,  pride  itself  in  con- 
I  demniiig  metaphysics^  and  often  sneeriug  at  its  results.  This  has 
I  becoQic  quite  a  recog^nized  pastime,  insomueli  that  we  have  grown 
I  familiar  with  the  plirascs  which  have  become  hackneyed  in  the 
I  service.  Nevertheless,  what  we  are  now  required  seriously  to 
I  ponder  is  the  raetaphysies  which  scientists  have  begun  to  connect  with 
tpicientific  advauees.  In  vain  did  Augustc  Comte  proclaim  against 
i  inetaphysic,  as  a  form  of  thonght  suited  to  the  adolescence  of  the  race  ; 
in  vain  did  he  proclaim  the  lioality  of  positive  thought.  Science  has 
become  raetaiihysical,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  some  scientitic 
men  at  least  have  keener,  if  not  deeper  interest  in  this,  tlian  in  pure 
science,  sliowing  special  reaiiiness  to  enter  the  lists  in  behalf  of  the 
mctaphysic^  which  is  now  the  close  companion  of  science.  In  this 
way  it  happens  that  not  a  few  physiologists  and  biologists  sliow  greatly 
keener  interest  when  they  insist  on  a  dogmatic  utterance  in  support  of 
evolution,  than  when  cxplainiug  the  functions  of  nerve  ganglia,  or 
stating  the  exact  distinction  bet^veen  a  fish  and  a  bird. 

There  is  uotlung  strange  in  this  result— least  of  all  is  there  anything 
to  condemn.  There  are  not  two  men  in  a  hundred  of  the  truly  scientilicj 
who  arc  capable  of  being  pure  scientists.  Human  reason  is  too  strong, 
tcK)  rcstlejis  in  the  consi'iou^ucss  of  its  strength,  and  too  prone  to  devious 
and  distant  wanderings,  to  be  bound  with  the  green  withes  of  Positivism. 
Hence  it  hapj>ens  that  scientific  men  become  keenly  metaphysical — 
perhaps  all  the  while  denouncing  metaphysics  in  the  old  style  ;  but  such 
language  of  condemnation  is  only  a  "  survival'  of  a  bygone  time. 
Metaphysic  is  avenged,  being  again  in  the  ascendant. 

Evolution  in  its  lower  form  is  the  metaphysic  of  science.  It  is  the 
rationalized  product,  transcendtog  science  proper,  and  yet  commonly 
be  accepted  by  specialists  from  all  departments.  Xo  suggestion  is  at 
present  offered  as  to  the  exact  worth  of  this  theory.  It  is  only  remarked 
as  a  preliminary,  deserving  notice,  that  the  theory  in  any  of  it»  various 
forms  is  in  reality  a  metaphysical  speculation,  an  attempt,  engaging  the 
eftVirts  of  scientific  men  connected  with  \CTy  dift'ercnt  departments,  to 
construct  a  scheme  of  the  universe,  outstretching  science,  transcending 
the  nummary  of  scientific  conclusions,  seeing  the  invisible,  including 
the  unknown  with  the  known,  in  a  scheme  of  unification. 

Passing  to  historical  exposition  and  criticisoi,  biological  science  must 
be  credited  with  the  new  departure  which  has  given  fresh  stimulus  to 
thought,  and  has  succeeded  in  gaining  wide  support  to  a  theory  of 
EvoUition,  To  Jlr,  Darwin,  as  a  naturalist,  belongs  the  indisputable 
honour  of  having  done  service  so  great  as  to  make  its  exact  amount 
dithcult  of  calculation,  involving,  as  it  does,  vast  increase  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  relations  and  inter-dependence  of  various  orders  of  animate 
existence.  "  Origin  of  species'*  may  not  be  the  phrase  which  exactly 
descrilics  the  sphere  of  elucidation,  o\^er  the  extent  of  which  all  students 
of  Nature  now  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Darwin ;  but  "  develop- 
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raent  of  species'^  does  express  an  undoubted  scientific  conclusion,  ^bidi 
lias  found  a  pemnanent  place  in  biological  science.  There  is  not  «[Mtt« 
here  to  describe  tlic  wealth  of  materials  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  added  to 
the  stores  of  knowledge  previously  acpumulated.  But  these  are  now  w 
familiar — at  least  as  to  g'encral  characteristics — that  the  object  hcit 
contemplated  may  be  gained  without  entering  upon  details. 

A  new  departure  in  scientific  thought  leads    to   the  formnlatiDg  of 
a  philosophy,  taking  its    main    features   from  accepted  scientific  cnn* 
elusions.      So   it   has  happened    in    the   present    case.      The   scientific 
conclusion  as  to   development  of  species   has  led   forward   to  an  all- 
embracing  scheme  of  evolution.      It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  sucb  si 
philosophy  has  been  worked  up  into  a  form  commanding  the  assent  of 
all  who  favour  the  fundamental  conception*     The  work  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  is  the  most  important  attempted  io  this  direction,  and  it  has 
not  gained  the  uniform  approval  of  evolutionists*      Indeed,  "  Evolution'* 
is  now  the  name  fur  quite  a  variety  of  theories,  each  one  of  which  gaics 
countenance  from  popular  thought.      There  is  a  scheme  which  traces  all 
to  energy  and  mattt:r,  holding  that  the  most  complicated  results  reached 
in  the  highest  organisms  can  l)c  explained  thus.      Among  the  upholdcn 
of  this  tlieory,  neitlicr  Mr.  Darwin  nor  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer  consents 
to  take  a  place.     The  area  Iierc  allowed  to  belief  is  too  wide  to  satiaff 
the  requirements  of  exact  thinking.      There  is  a   theory  w^hich  st 
with  a  fundamental   postulate  of  a   great   unknown    and    unknowabl 
Power^ — an    adraissiou    that    there    is    self-existence    somewhere — thuf 
separating  from  the  dualism  of  energy  and  raatterj  but  still  depending 
upon  evolution  for  the  philosophy   of  kuowu  existence*     This  inelndei 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  disciples.     There  is  another  theory  which 
finds  a  comraeu cement  for  the  present  order  of  things  in  the  creation  of 
one    or    two  primordial  forms,   from  wdiich   as  germs  has  sprung  the 
complicated  order  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  exist.       Thi 
gains  the  assent  of  Mr.  Darwin^  and  of  those  who  are  willing  to  abidB* 
by  the  lines  of  thought  traced  by  the  great  naturalist.      It  is  not  essci 
tial  for  the  present  purpose  that   there  should  be  extended  criticism 
these  several  phases  of  an  evolution  theory, 

]My  purpose  is  to  direct  attention  for  a  little  on  the  aspect  of  itt 
evolution  theory  when   passing  through  into  ethical  territory,     Whal 
ever  be    the  special  features  of  the   separate  streams  in    regions   coi 
tiguous  to  their  source,  they  flow  togetlicr  as   a  united  current  wh 
moral  life   is  reached^  far  down  the  course    of  evolution.     The   dcai 
of   happiness    found    in    all    animate    existence    is    here   widened   ai 
deepened  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence.      The  greater  and  the  l 
the  near  and  the   remote,  the  individual  and  the  social — all  these 
considered  as  bearing  on  experience,  and  therefore  on  the  interest  whid 
each  unit  of  tlie  human  race  has  in  the  order  of  things*     The  pressure 
of  such  considerations^  continued  from  generation  to  generation  in  all 
landsj  leading  to  a  considerable  uniformity  of  result  all  over  the  world 
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o    accordance  with  tlic  codihioe  sensibilities  of  meu,  and  the  universal 
onditioas  of  reasoning,  has  resulted  in  certain  general  rules  of  conduct, 
|ti.ite  obviously  rules  of  expediency — which  have  gained  common  recog- 
nition.     By  impressions  thus  made   upon    human  organism  as  a  whole, 
fc'iid  specially  upon  the  brain,  "  organised  and  consolidated  experiences^'* 
transmitted   to   succeeding    generations^    and   in    due    course  man 
«Hscomes  a  moralized  organism.      Individual,  tribal,  and  national  interests 
Oocome  recognized,  and  we  have  the  result  in  a  body  of  ethical  laws  in 
*^^rmony  with  the   moralized  organism.      This   is    the  history  of   the 
J^cianufacture  of  that  article  known  in  the  universe  as  moral  life;  while 
^iiabsequent  attempts  to  summarize  results,  pi-^sent  us  with  a  philosophy 
of  morals. 

This  theory  assumes  the  action  of  iutelligcuce,  and  it  is  to  be  tested 
further  up  its  course,  where  it  passes  through  the  territory  of  intellectual 
{ihilosuphy.  How  nerve  sensibility  produces  intelligence  is  a  perplexity 
ip^hich  must  be  waived  for  the  present,  in  order  that  attention  may  be 
directed  on  the  single  ethical  problem.  Physiology  has  not  by  any 
means  succeeded  in  disposing  of  this  question. 

The  first  point  here  is  comparatively  simple  and  popular — Does  the 
theory  include  the  facts  commonly  recognised  as  belougiug  to  moral 
life  ?  Morality  is  an  essential  feature  in  human  life,  the  characteristics 
of  which  are  familiar,  and  quite  aside  from  questions  of  science  and 
ptilosophy.  At  the  same  tinie,  according  to  the  fundameutal  dictum  of 
science^  facts  must  be  carefully  verified  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
construct  a  theory  of  their  occurrence-  The  primary  test,  thereiore,  is 
the  accuracy  of  our  record  of  facts*  And  here  no  tiling  seems  clearer 
than  this,  that  self- interest  is  a  thing  entirely  different  from  duty.  No 
doubt,  self-interest  is  essentially  connected  with  personal  effort^  and 
so  belongs  to  the  realm  of  conduct  within  which  duty  is  found ;  but  we 
cannot  identify  them  on  tkis  account,  any  more  than  we  could  identify 
truth  and  beauty  because  both  belong  to  the  intellectual  sphere,  and 
arc  so  closely  related  that  truth  has  a  beauty,  and  beauty  must  be  true. 
Icdeed  the  distinction  between  self-interest  and  duty— between  ex- 
pediency and  moral  obligation,  is  bo  great,  that  the  most  illiterate  man 
marks  it  as  a  commonplace,  for  to  such  men  the  contrast  is  apt  to 
appear  very  broad  indeed.  There  are  a  hundred  aids  to  personal 
comfort^  the  procuring  of  which  no  man  would  dream  of  classifying 
among  acts  of  duty.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  right  action  is 
certainly  missed  when  we  treat  of  the  wide  range  of  human  interests. 
A  classification  of  these  may  be  good  for  a  life  of  self-interest,  and 
also  for  a  theory  of  social  interest^  but  it  is  insufficient  to  guide 
towards  a  philosophy  of  moral  life.  As  long  as  we  treat  of  the  shrink- 
ing of  sensibility  and  the  impulse  of  desire,  we  deal  with  facts  applicable 
to  all  forms  of  lifc^  and  we  may  be  on  the  line  of  evolution  ;  but  on 
this  course  we  do  not  recognize  ethical  distinctions.  Higher  enjoyment 
is  indeed  possible  to  man  than  is   possilile  to  lower  orders  of  being  ; 
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intelligence  is  tlie  perquisite  for  appreciatiou  of  such  etijovTiiciit,  vA 
of  the  means  by  which  it  may  he  attained  ;  but  mor;il  distmctioo*  wt 
incapable  of  approach  along  the  path  of  self-interest. 

If,  now,  we    pass  from    the    facts  to   the  theory,  we  sfaaUheftblem 
test  the  sufliciency  of  evolution   in  the   case   befom  us.     To  tpeik 
individual,  tribal,  and  national  interests,  is  only  to  make  a  clas$ificsboi|1 
in  view  of  the  persona    concerned.     This   does  not    contribute  ia  an; 
important  sense  toward  the  construction  of  a  philosophic  scheme.    Wi 
have,  therefore,  to   concentrate  on    happiness — the    desire    of  it 
guidance    of   the    intellect  towards  its  attainment  —  and    the 
element  as  that  is  necessarily  involved*     A  professedly  evolution  ll 
must  be  utilitarian  in  its  cast,  and  all  phases  of  this  theory  arc  incladeJ 
when  we  make  utility  the  test.      13ut  how  do  we  discover  progress  h 
such  as  evolution  implies?     Only  by  passing  away  from    "the  stru^j 
for  existence/'  with  the  victory   of  the  stronger  over  the   weaki 
attaiument  of  self-interest  in  one  case  by  the  wreck  of  self-intcrert  iff^ 
another   case— to  see   how^   far  social   life  may  encompass   aad  cnridi 
individual  life.      We  must  leave  in  the  rear  a  scheme  which  would  mtkc 
personal    desire    the   rule  of  Hfe,  passing   on    to    that   which   acctmots 
common  good  the  security  for  individual  good.      *'Thc  greatest  happi* 
ness  of  the  greatest  number  "  thus  becomes  the  fundamental  law  ia  tbi» 
theory,  individual  happiness  being  included  within  the  wider  aim*     Bot 
where  shall   we   find  the  /jf>nr/— the  obligation  which  pertains  to  HiQiil 
life  ?      \Vc  make  the  transition  from  blind  impulse  to  an   intelligible 
rule   of  conduct;  but  in  thus  parting  company  with   a   force  which  ir»i 
powerful  enough,  though  lacking  in  discrimination,  w*here  do  wt:  fivA 
the  authoritative  element — ''the  Categorical  Imperative/^  as  Kant  \m 
named    it — without    which    we     have    no    morality  ?       It    has   b«*Q 
suggested    that    we    should    '*  express     the  *  phenomena  of    spirit   io 
terms  of    matter/'  for  it    is   said    this    '*  connects    thought    with  tie 
other  phenomena  of  the  universe."      But    wrhat    gain    is   there  if  wc 
do?      We    can    speak    of  muscular    energy,  and    nerve   energy,   bni 
what     meaning    do    we  get,    if  we    speak   of  the  energy  of  ilioagbt 
concerning   the    greatest    happiness    of   the    greatest  number?     Suck 
thought  does  not  produce  so  much  work  as  is   the    case  with  enrrf|; 
In  some  men  such  thought  will   hardly  stir  an  emotion ;  in  others, 
formula  will  be  regarded  as   a  pleasantly  sounding  truism ;   to  ol 
it    will    be    an    inspiriting  rule    of  conduct.       If  such    differencei 
these  exist,  we  gain  nothing  by  transposing  the  language  of  spirit 
phenomena  into  that  which  expresses  phenomena  of  matter,      Wc  oi 
miss  our  mark,  fail  to  understand  the  nature  of  things,  and  delude 
selves  into   acceptance   of  a   theory  which  e^tplains  nothing*      Encrgt 
which  performs  a    given  amount  of  work,  and  thought   which  sees  s 
certain  form  of  truth,  arc  not  to  be  compared.      Whatever  they  aeeoBh 
plish,   they  effect  their  results  in   different    ways.       In   the  realm  of 
ethicsj  the  difficulty  for  an  evolution  theory  is  even  greater  than  is  thiii 
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radicated.      Duty^  which  all  men  kuow,  but  only  some  men  do,  whether 
ire  regard  it  as  only  a  conception  or  as  an  active  power  in  mind,  needs 
onic   other  explanation  than   can  be  found    among   the  phenomena  of 
»iDatter.     Take  the  bare  notion  of  duty — how^  has  it  found   n  lodgment 
im  the  mind?     It  is  said  that ''  the  experiences  of  utility »  orr^anized  and 
csonsolidated  througli  all  past  generations  of  the  human  race^  have  been 
"prodncing  corresponding  nervous  communicationsj  which^  by  eontinned 
transmission  aud  accumulation,  have  beeome  in  us  certain  faculties  of 
moral  intuition— certain  emotions  responding  to  right  und  wrong  conduct 
"whicb  have  no  apparent  basi.s  in  the  individual  experiences  of  utility/' 
But   this   carries   no    proper  interpretation    of  tlic   notion    duty,  and 
supplies  no  philosophy  of  its  presence  in  mind.      There  is,  indeed^  ample 
reason  for  maintaining  that  experiences  produce  a  definite  impression  on 
the  nerve  organization,  and  that  such  impressions  are  anipHtied  fronj  age 
to  agCj  and  that  thesCj  as  a  rule,  are  transmitted  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions.     But  this  docs  not  account  for  the  notion  duty.      If  the  experi- 
euces  of  utility  liave  produced  nervous  modifications  which  liavc  become 
faculties  of  intuition,  these  faculties  can  supply  only  intuitions  of  utility. 
TVe    are  thus   still  without  the    notion  duty ;   or  something  has  been 
imported  into  the  theory  which  the    nervous  modifications    have  not 
caused,  and  the  result  is  the  same,  so  far  as  the  failure  of  the  theory  is 
concerned*     The  additional  reference  to  "  emotions  responding  to  right 
and  wrong  conduct^'  makes  this  failure  more  conspicuous,   by  tracing 
"emotions"*  and  ^'faculties  of  intuition*'  to  a  common  cause  in  *^  the 
experiences  of  utility/^  and  introducing  **'  right  and  wrong  in  conduct/' 
"without    philosophic  warrant.      Thus   a   theory    of  physical   evolution, 
coming  by  way  of  biology,  physiology,  and  anthropology,  fails  to  reach 
the  conception  of  duty,  and  to  supply  a  philosophy  of  it.      Even  if  we 
grant  the  existence  of  emotions  stirred  by  contemplation  of  the  higher 
utilities,  these  do  not  supply   any   explanation  of  the   motives  which 
actuate  men  in  the  fulfihnent  of  dutYj  as  these  emotions  do  not  include 
the   sense  of  duty — the   consciousness   of  persona!    obligation— which 
urges  a  man  along  the  course  of  private  duty,  as  well  as  onwards  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  tlie  Iiigbcst  good  of  otliei*s. 

From  this  lower  type  of  an  evolution  theory  I  pass  to  another  greatly 
higher  in  philosophic  structure  and  practical  value — ^I  mean  HcgeFs 
theory  of  dialectic  evolution,  according  to  which  the  logical  concatena- 
tion  of  our  conceptions  of  things  known,  is  the  true  theory  of  existence. 
In  this  theory  we  find  another  illustration  of  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  idea  of  evolution.  The  followers  of  Hegel  are  not,  indeed,  numerous 
—not  at  all  so  numerous  as  his  admirers — but  they  are  cmincnily  dis- 
tinguished and  influential.  And  if  the  Hegelian  philosophy  has  not 
attained  a  wide  popularity,  this  is  to  be  explained  much  more  by  the 
difficulty  of  appreciating  his  scheme,  than  by  intelligent  rejection  of  it. 
As  a  scheme  of  existence^  the  theory  of  dialectic  evolution  is  analogous 
to  the  lower  and  more  popular  evolution  theory  in  these  respects — that 
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observation  must  afford  the  materials  renuired    for   conBtniction  of  il 
theory,  and  that  prop-ess  mast  be  from  less  to  greater,  from  the  simj>bt  ■ 
or  least  complicated  orders  of  being  upwards  to  what  is  raore  eompUcaied,B 
orj  as  Hegelian  formulee  would  lead  us  to  say,  from  nothing  to  absolute  I 
being,  for  dialectic  evolution  begins  lower,  as  it  naturally  rises  hi^hcxJ 
thati   a  scheme  of  physical  evolution.      On   the   other   haudi   dialcdiej 
evohition  is,  in  some  respects,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  more  populifj 
evolution  theory,  denying  altogether  that  the  facts  of  existence  can  m 
mulerstood  by   attempting  to    translate    the  phenomena   of  mind  inl0* 
language   expressive   of  the  phenomena  of  matter — affirmingi   on  the 
contrary^     that    any     attempt    such    as    this    must    render    exii»tence 
utterly  unmcauiugj  landing  us    in  the   admission   of    a  saeeesdoti  of 
occurrences  of  which  no  rational  explanation  can   he   foimd.     Whife 
then^  the  physicist  or  biologist,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Huxley,  might  mt 
'''  that  spiritualistic  terminology  is  utterly  barren,  and  leads  to  notlib^ 
but  obscurity  and  confusion  of  ideas  */^  the  Hegelian  would  merely  fub- 
stittite  *^  materialistic  terminology/^  and  read  the    sentence  as  before, 
maintaining  that  there  is  no  rational   terminology  but  the  termiaolw 
of  the  understanding.      In   this  difference,   it   seems  to   me   that  thr 
Hegelian  has  unquestionably  the  advantage,  and  that   thus  far  we  are 
nearer  a  true  tlicory  of  evistcnce  in  the  Hegelian  dialectic  than  we  are 
in  any  scheme  of  physical  evolution,  except  that  of  Mr.  Darwin,  accofd- 
iug  to  which  the  evolution  of  life  is  the  expression  of  the  creative  power 
and  intelligent  purijosc  of  the  Absolute   Being — a  theory  very  clrj^"^" 
related  to  all  tliat  is  best  in  Hegel,  while  the  two  theories  are  ent  ,    ; 
separated  in  the  forms  of  investigation. 

Let  us  now,  then,  take  the  higher  level  of  dialectic  evolution,  lookii 
from  it  to  the  lower   level  of   physical    phenomena  for  illustration,  < 
perhaps  we  sJioukl  more  properly  say,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
spirit  of  Hegelian  ism,  looking  iniQ  physical  phenomena,  that  is,  nod 
the  surface,  seeing  there  what    only    the   nndcrstaudiug   cau  »ee, 
which  is  the  only  truly  permanent  or  nniversah 

All  Nature  can  be  rationalized,  A  beginning  may  be  made  at 
point,  or  by  restriction  to  any  department  of  inrjoiry,  and  this  stafe 
ment  will  find  illustration.  This  is  the  common  testimony  of  all  ih 
sciences.  Wherever  the  world  has  been  pierced,  the  rational  has 
found,  as  has  been  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  epoch  of  scientU 
iuvcBti«:ation  in  which  we  live.  This  being  so,  it  seems  to  follow  I  hi 
the  evolution  of  thought  must  afford  the  key  to  existence.  Th 
brings  us  to  the  Hegelian  standpoint.  As  my  present  purj>ose  admifj 
of  nothing  more  than  a  general  survey  of  Hegel's  theory,  I  do 
dwell  on  his  view  of  negation  as  providing  for  dialectic  movemea 
according  to  which  affirmation  of  any  definite  or  restricted  form 
existence  always  implies  its  negation,  and  the  recognition  of  thei^e  ti 
implies  that  they  are  mutually  included,  and,  by  necessity  of  ratioad 
procedure,  both  are  embraced  in   a   higher  order   of  existence.      Wha 
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ever  may  be  tbouglit  of  this  as  a  Lelp  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
universe,^ — and  that  there  is  truth  in  it^  both  certain  and  suggestive, 
will  be  more  readily  granted  the  more  carefully  the  statement  is 
pondered, — ^it  will  at  least  be  admitted  that  Hegel  is  here  presenting  a 
trustworthy  analysis  of  the  conditioui?  of  thought*  At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  reeognized  that  the  Hegelian  scheme,  though  so  far  apart 
from  the  Darwinian  theory  as  to  belong  to  an  entirely  ditlbrent  region, 
is  nevertheless  in  close  alliance  with  it.  By  constant  use  of  the 
recognized  relation  between  affirmation  and  negatiouj  Hegel  proceeds  to 
develop  a  theory  of  existence^  by  means  of  the  categories,  or  general 
forms  of  the  understanding,  such  as  quantity,  quality^  and  rcLition,  as 
these  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  concrete  existence*  The  theory  of 
Hegel  is  thus  a  theory  of  the  cvolutioa  of  existence  according  to  the 
logical  order  of  the  categories^ — that  i-s,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
human  understanding. 

The  most  general  and  sw^ecping  objection  to  such  a  scheme  is  that  it 
seems  too  much  to  make  man  the  measure  of  the  universe,  and  is  on 
that  very  account  inadequate  as  a  method  of  interpretation.  The 
Hegelian  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  it  is  the  Absolute,  and  not 
human  nature,  which  aflbrds  the  key  to  existence ;  and  this  answer  is 
warranted  by  the  theory,  and  is  so  far  good  theoretically,  that,  according 
to  the  Hegelian  scheme,  man,  and  all  existence  besides,  passes  over  into 
the  Absolute,  thus  making  the  final  interpretation  of  the  universe  the 
unity  of  Absolute  Being.  But  the  question  remains  for  critical  inquiry 
whct!icr  this  escapes  the  difficulty  and  affords  a  rational  interpretation 
of  things  known. 

It  is  needful,  in  the  first  instance,  to  notice  how  far  this  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  objection  taken  against  Ilegelianisra  that  it  makes  human 
nature  the  measure  of  existence.  And  this  is  the  move  needful  as  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  since  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  this,  that 
logical  procedure  is  continually  bearing  witness  to  its  own  limitation,  and 
is  on  this  account  inadequate  as  an  exponent  of  the  Absolute,  or  even 
as  a  process  by  evolution  of  which  the  Absolute  can  be  reached.  It  is 
certain,  working  within  the  dialectic  conditions  to  which  our  minds  are 
subject  J  that  the  Absolute  cannot  limit  itself.  Not  even  for  the  purpose 
of  manifestation  is  this  possible,  for  in  limitation  the  Absolute  ceases  to 
exist,  destroys  itself,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  obviously  impos- 
sible. Under  tlje  very  necessities  of  thought,  in  accordance  with  which 
we  recognize  the  Absolute,  we  are  thus  precluded  from  acceptance  of 
a  scheme  which  affirms  the  unity  of  existence,  by  its  evolution  through 
Nature  and  Spirit  to  the  Absolute.  We  do  not  escape  the  couception  of 
creation,  and  of  distinct  forms  of  created  existence,  in  the  Darwinian 
theory ;  we  still  encounter  the  distinction  between  the  Absolute  and  the 
conditioned,  with  all  those  logical  perplexities  which  arise  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  categories  which  arc  essentia!  to  us  for  dialectic 
progress  involve   limitations  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the    logical  erolu- 
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tion  of  all  existence.  We  certainly  cannot  trausccud  the  conditioos 
of  our  own  thouglit ;  there  h  no  knowledge  possible,  and  con scq neatly, 
no  philosophy,  except  on  tlie  assumption  of  their  reliability  but  thi) 
does  not  tnake  the  Absolute  the  key  to  a  philosophy  of  existence  in  aaj 
sense  available  for  a  theory  ot  dialectic  evolution.  When  it  is  alleged 
that  thought  cannot  transcend  its  own  conditiousj  this  is  the  cleareit 
evidence  possible  that  thought  is  not  the  measure  of  existence^  and  tbat 
its  evolution  cannot  afford  tne  key  to  the  universe  as  known^  or  to  the 
Universal  as  presupposed  in  all.  Accordingly,  Hcgcrs  constant  reference 
to  the  concrete,  and  his  testimony  against  accepting  the  abstract  as  thi 
true — two  outstanding  excellencies  in  his  philo^ifiphic  procedure,  wheiij 
rigidly  interpreted — imply  the  impossibility  of  a  dijdeetie  which  shall  be 
all-embracing.  What  Hegel  has  in  common  with  all  schemes  whicli 
make  the  rational  the  key  to  existence,  wc  can  accept ;  what  he  ha«  m 
a  speciality,  atHrmiug  that  dialectic  evolution  is  the  evolution  of  Ihfi 
absolutei  or  Universal,  wc  must  reject. 

Without  attempting  extended  criticism  on  the  ground  here  skei 
the  test  of  this,  as  of  the  lower  phase  of  evolutiouj  may  be  found 
reference  to  ethical  data.  In  the  Hegelian  scheme,  the  whole  law  of 
moral  life  is  made  to  be  the  rcalixing  of  our  own  personality.  Tlii^  finds 
the  root  of  a  moral  life  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  by  the  evolution 
of  which  morality  will  be  realized.  And  there  is  in  this,  so  far,  a  har- 
mony with  all  forms  of  ethical  theory  which  nntintain  the  government 
of  reason  as  the  easential  feature  of  human  life.  Down  the  long  line  of 
history,  from  the  Greek  philosophy  to  the  present  day,  every  ethical 
theory  which  can  be  classified  as  intellectual  in  its  essential  charac* 
teristics,  carries  the  admission  that  morality  is  practically  the  realising 
of  our  own  personality.  But  this  is  rather  a  philosophic  formula  of 
moral  being  than  an  efBcient  law  of  personal  life,  far  less  a  philosopliy 
of  such  law.  It  only  signalizes  the  highest  characteristic  of  our  complex 
nature,  without  giving  a  philosophy  of  the  mysteries  of  that  natofe* 
For  our  moral  life,  while  it  is  the  dialectic  evolution  of  our  personality, 
is,  in  its  actual  history,  ranch  more. 

To  give  directness  and  precision  to  our  thought  here,  it  is  enough  to 
refer  to  moral  evil.  Here  wc  encounter  what  all  philosophy  has  recog- 
nized, conflict  between  a  lower  and  a  hig:hcr  nature  within  ns,  and  all 
that  is  involved  in  securing  the  ascendancy  of  the  one  over  the  other. 
From  this  it  follows  that  personality  is  not  the  whole  nature,  and  yet 
our  whole  nature  is  somehow^  to  be  embraced  within  our  personality,  or 
encompassed  by  it.  But  this  can  be  only  by  contending  against  much 
that  is  within  n^t,  and  casting  it  out  as  that  which  can  have  no  place  in 
our  personality,  as  it  contributes  nothing  to  its  excellence.  As  biological 
evolntion  docs  not  find  within  reach  the  materials  for  advance  to  rational 
life,  dialectic  evolntion  finds  more  than  it  can  account  for  ; — antagonism 
to  personal  evolution,  which  is  a  theoretic  as  well  as  a  practical 
perplexity.     Even  if  the  logical  evolution  of  personality  gives  us  an  ideal 
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of  "nrhat  is  best  in  onr  nature,  and  should  bedominautj  it  does  not  include 
a  philosophy  of  practical  life ,  and  here  is  presented  most  conspicuous 
testimony  to  the  insufficiency  of  dialectic  evolution  as  a  philosophy  of 
being*  In  Hegelianism  we  have  a  formula  of  rational  life,  but  no  key 
to  the  practical  necessities  of  such  a  life^  in  which  an  irrational  disposi- 
tion contends  against  wliat  is  not  merely  an  intelligible  rule,  but  an 
authoritative  law. 

On  the  grounds  thus  briefly  sketchedj  it  is  maintained  that,  whether 
we  take  physical  evolution  on  the  one  hand,  or  dialectic  evolution  on 
the  other,  we  have  a  scheme  which  is  not  all-embracing ;  each  in  turn 
IS  found  insufficient  to  afford  a  philosophy  of  existence.  All  that  we 
know  of  physical  existence  shapes  itself  within  the  forms  of  thought ; 
but  tbe  forms  of  dialectic  are  insufficient  to  encompass  the  mysteries  of 
human  life.  There  is  high  intellectual  worth  in  the  conception  of 
evolution,  both  as  finding  its  representation  in  the  material  universe, 
and  1X8  expressing  itself  in  the  adequate  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
thought  in  accordance  with  which  alone  philosophy  is  possible.  But 
the  predominance  of  this  conception  of  evolution  in  our  day  involves 
a  cramping  influence  by  favouring  the  delusive  notion  that  it  affords  an 
exhaustive  and  ultimate  scheme  of  existence*  It  has  served  well  its  part 
in  the  early  stage  of  its  acceptancej  by  greatly  stimulating  thought  both 
in  lower  and  in  higher  regions  of  investigation.  It  has  in  all  this  made 
good  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  science  and  philosophy,  for  evolution 
IB  a  reality  in  the  history  of  the  universe ;  but  it  is  not  the  deepest 
thing  in  it. 

More  than  evolution  is  required  to  account  for  existence.  Physical 
evolution  does  not  account  for  the  existence  within  which  evolution 
takes  place ;  dialectic  evolution  fails  to  explain  the  existence  within 
which  its  own  forms  are  employed,  while,  at  its  furthest  range  of 
application,  evolution  of  the  Absolute  is  a  dialectic  impossibility.  We 
^till  need  an  ampler  theory  of  knowledge  than  is  supplied  by  either. 
We  need  a  theory  which  shall  embrace  both  of  these,  and  transcend 
them  both.  We  must  regard  it  not  only  as  a  possible,  but  a  necessary 
inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  certainty,  as  these  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  laws  of  exercise  essential  for  intellectual  procedure. 
It  is  not  a  possible  thing  in  the  history  of  philosophic  thought  to  treat 
Kant^s  critical  distinction  between  «  posterlon  and  a  priori  in  huroan 
knowledge  as  illegitimate  or  as  fruitless  inquiry.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  rest 
in  Kant*s  theory  as  if  it  were  an  adequate  scheme  of  philosophy.  But 
Hegelianism  has  not  supplanted  it,  nor  has  it  supplied  what  is  still  the 
pressing  want.  I  am  unable  to  regard  the  effort  of  Hegel  otherwise 
than  as  a  brilliant  excursus  which  has  added  a  singularly  attractive 
chapter  to  the  history  of  philosophic  thought;  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  extent  to  which  evolution  of  the  categories  harmonizes  with  concrete 
existence;  but  the  development  of  a  philosophy  w^hich  has  done  little 
towards  meeting  the  full  requirements  of  a  theory  of  knowledge.    It  is  of 
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admitted  value,  in  one  way,  to  insist  that  the  theory  of  existence  is  giTcn 
in  the  evolution  of  human  thought ;  for  that  is  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  all  existence  open  to  observation  can  be  interpreted  in  harmony 
with  the  conditions  of  our  intelligence.  Not  only  are  our  senses  adapted 
for  affording  us  knowledge  of  an  outer  world,  but  our  rational  procesaes 
arc  adequate  to  the  task  of  giving  a  scientific  account  of  the  world  with 
which,  as  observers  and  thinkers,  we  are  brought  into  contact.  But  it 
is  of  comparatively  little  philosophic  value  in  other  respects  to  concen- 
trate on  the  evolution  of  human  thought  as  the  key  to  all  existence,  for 
this  only  raises  the  further  problem,  how  is  human  thought  capable  of 
this  ?  Until  we  have  pressed  this  question,  and  constructed  a  scheme 
embracing  all  that  must  be  faced  in  such  inquiry,  we  have  not  a 
philosophy.  And  if  this  question  be  a  reasonable  and  necessary  one, 
the  insufficiency  of  mere  dialectic  is  proved. 

H.  Calderwood. 
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THE  inci-eaae  of  wealtli  in  the  United  Kingdom  dmiag  the  last 
twenty  years  is  a  subject  that  appears  to  many  people  so  vast  as  to 
carry  ns  into  the  regions  of  conjecture.  Yet  it  may  be  as  clearly 
defined  as  the  distance  from  London  to  York-  We  know  that  two  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  population  die  yearly;  and  if  we  multiply  by  fifty  the 
amount  of  property  on  which  probate  or  succession  duty  is  paid  in  any 
year,  we  arrive  at  the  accnmulated  wealth  of  the  nation — that  is,  of  the 
moneyed  classes.  It  is  true  that  estates  under  £100  are  not  included, 
and  that  legatees  sometimes  defraud  the  revenue  by  nndcr-statement  of 
assets ;  but  if  we  add  10  per  cent,  for  such  omissions  we  may  conclude 
that  we  have  attained  a  mathematical  accuracy  on  this  point.  The 
growth  of  wealth  has  been  almost  equal  in  the  two  decades  under 
consideration,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 


[  Probate  returns 
National  wealth 


1860. 

£li5,UUU,(H)0 

5,200,0UO,O0O 


1S70. 
125,000,000 
0,880,000,000 


18TS-S0." 
15;],  500,000 
8,420,000,000 


The  accumulations  averaged  £550,000  a  day  in  the  first  decade  and 
I  j€500,000  in  the  second,  Sundays  being  deducted  ;  and  if  we  take  the 
[medium  population  for  the  whole  period  at  30  millions,  we  find  the 
1  average  savings  were  fourpence  a  day  per  inhabitant.  Whatever  cor- 
responding  test  we  may  take  will  confirm  the  above  statement,  but  it 
[  will  suffice  to  quote  three  important  ones^  viz.  :— 

MtllioDs  sterlings 


1860. 

1870. 

ISSO. 

fcuse  valtiatioG  rcntnl 

,     ,            f»8 

81 

*.. 

110 

m0-tax 

.      ,           3:35 

44:» 

.«. 

578 

^^^^ 

.     .        1,100 

l.COO 

... 

2,100 

re  are  few  things  that  record  more  eloquently 

h9  hverftgo  for  theee  years, 
3  M  2 
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the  progress  m  wealth  and  civilization  than  its  advance  in  btilldti^  nd 
ID  thia  respect  we  have  made  great  strides  since  1860  : — 

Na  of  houBQS,  Value,  million  £.  IVar  hooKs. 

1860     .     .     .      5,384,000  ...             1,1G0  .„  JE218 

IftTO     .     ,     .      5,912,000  ...             1,G20  .«  275 

1880     .     .     .      0,871,000  *..            2,210  .„  o'iM 

We  ha^'e  not  only  built  1|  million  new  houses^  but  we  have  rebuU: 
or  replaced  800,000  old  ones,  and  our  people  are  50  per  cent,  better 
lodged  than  in  I860,  as  appears  from  the  average  value  of  each 
For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  rise  in  value  is  artificial, 
Mr.  Howell  shows,  on  the  contraryj  that  the  cost  of  building  is  modi 
less  tlian  it  was  twenty  years  ago*  An  elaborate  table  before  me  show 
that  the  average  rental  of  each  house  is  £43  per  annum  iu  Lfondoii, 
.t\^  in  the  rest  of  England,  almost  £15  in  Scotland,  and  a  little  ondfif 
£4  in  Ireland,  the  average  for  the  United  Kingdom  being  £\Q  a  jBtt;< 
It  is  something  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  number  of  crarriagcs 
subject  to  Inland  Kevenuc  duty  has  risen  in  the  same  identical  ratio 
as  the  Government  rental  valuation  of  houses — that  is,  88  per  cent*  atoce 
1860 — which  shows  the  simultaneous  improvement  in  the  condition  rf 
our  people : — 

No.  of  carmges.  Inlmb*  to  each  curiagr. 

18C0     ,    .  .     .      245,000  ,..  120 

1870     ...      325,000  ...  97 

1W0     ...  tn  3,000  .,.  75 

The  Income  Tax  returns  show  a  greater  increase  by  9  per  cent,  than 
we  find  in  the  Probate  returns,  which  may  arise  from  an  impititcd 
method  of  collection*  Formerly,  the  revenue  was  defrauded  in  tk 
most  outrageous  manner,  such  was  the  hostility  to  income  tax  ;  mill  of 
thia  a  remarkable  instance  was  quoted  by  3Ir.  Gladstone,  in  the  dehile 
on  the  Budfifct  of  1853  : — ^^  There  were  twenty-eight  persons  who  claimni 
compensation  iu  Cannon  Street,  on  sworn  testimony  to  an  aggrcyitt 
income  of  €18,000,  but  who  only  paid  tax  on  a  total  of  £9,000  a  year.* 
Nevertheless,  the  income  tax  assessments  are  not  far  from  realilT.  for 
we  find  that  the  consumption  of  luxuries  (tea,  sugar,  coffee,  wi»c, 
tobacco,  and  dried  fruit)  averages  9  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  aatacjMjd 
incomes  in  each  year.  The  insurance  returns  are  only  an  indireet  pniaf 
of  growth  of  wealth,  but  it  is  notorious  that  London  nl^ 
20  millions  a  year  under  this  heading.  Bank  deposits,  in^  i,. 
market  value  of  share  capital  and  the  deposits  in  saring^i  banks,  hrf 
risen  65  per  cent,  since  1860,  viz. : — 

MiUiona  tt^rliotr^  IVr  lu 

18fJ0 hm  i 

iiao    \    \    \   \   \ 

So  far,  it  will  be  saidj  we  havo  seen  o 
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J  a-ooouut  has  been  taken  of  the  loss  of  capital  from  the   depreciation 
'    '^a-^ming  land.     This   is   a  matter  of  such  moment^  that 


IS   a  matter 
be  a  statistical  immorality.      I  havBj 


momentj  that    estimates 
therefore,  summed   up  all 


_^  land-sal 65  reported  in  the  London   papers   at   three  distinct  periods 

"t^To  years  each  (excluding  Welsh  farms  as  of  insufficient  yalne,  and  all 

^   *^^^^  over  €100  per  acre,  as  not  being  lands  for  farming),  and  the  result, 

2j|^    England  only,  is  as  follows  : — 


•states  sold       .     ,  2tJ5 

^^^t^es      ....  71,3f;0 

^^ice       ....  £3,254,000 

^i^acre.     ,     .     .  £45     10     0 


ISTQ'TL 

107 

43,276 

1,7D2,000 

41     10     0 


1879-8L 

1G6 

37,783 

1,458,000 

3H     12     0 


Here  is  a  decline  of  £7  per  acre^,   or  220  millions  for  the  area  of 

^tigland,  being  11  millions  per  annum,*      Eut  this   has  been  counter- 

■^a.lanced    by  the  rise  in  suburban  lands  near  London^  Liverpool,  and 

"^l^c  other  great  cities,    which  explains   the   fact  that    the   income  tax 

Assessment,  for  lands   only^  has  risen  from  641  millions  in  1870  to  G9A 

in  1880, 

There  is^  therefore,  nothing  to  be  deducted  on  this  score  from  the 
learly  proved  accumulation  of  16G  millions  per  annum  in  the  first,  and 
154  miUions  per  annum  in  the  second  decade.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
show  how  the  said  accumulations  were  invested. 


IL  Dispos.lL  OF  Accumulations. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  connection   with  the 
"economic   progi'ess    of  the    nation,   and    may  be  set    forth   in  a   few 
words : — 

JklUliuti  £  per  ^nniim. 


1S6U70. 

)871-S0. 

House -building    .     , 

46 

. .. 

58 

New  railwtijs .      ,     . 

18 

... 

20 

Ships  (incrfaae)    .     . 

.     .    *       3 

••« 

6 

Banks  and  trade  .     . 

14 

••« 

18 

Public  works  .      .     . 

6 

>•■ 

10 

Art  J  furniture,  &c.    , 

8 

*-• 

i 

Foreign  investments 

76 

... 

38 

IGG 


154 


As  regards  the  first  four  items  we  have  the  most  positive  and  con- 
clusive testimony.  The  outlay  on  public  works  has  been  a  little  over 
100  millions  in  the  last  decade^  as  shown  by  the  loans  for  sanitary  and 
like  purposes,  and  although  one  class  of  the  comraunity  owes  another 
for  the  money  so  employed^  the  country  is  none  the  less  enriched  by 
the  work,  which  is,   moreover,   a  very   useful   employment  of  capital, 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tied  in  e  in  our  f&rm-Uiidfl  U  coeval  with  the  rise  of  Australia 
where  the  sales  of  land  ilurkig  the  lost  six  yemrs  have  been  uver  hve  millioii  acres  per 
annuEB. 
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Bince  it  prevents  or  reduces  sicknessj  and  i\\Mi  increases  our 
labour.      How  close  is  the  relationship  between  banking  and 
appears  from  the   coincideucc  that   both  have  grown  at  the  nk 
millions  a  year  since  1860^  viz*  i- — 

MiUioa  £, 

I Sm  ^^'^  1880."  ^^^^^°^ ' 

Commerce     ....       375  „*  (^^^%  ...  £h'.Ki<>'^*i 

Bunk  deposits     ,     .     ,       520  ...  850  ...  ItT,: 

There  has  been  a  still  greater  increase  in  the   Clearing-house  i 
which  averaged  295  millions  moulMy  in  the  years  18G7-70,  and  r 
530  millions  per  month  for  the  years    1880-81.      It  is  very 

that  in  tlic  second  decade   our  home  investments  increased^ ,.  . 

money  that  we  placed  abroad  at  least  three-fourths  seem  to  hare  gone  to 
the  Colonies,  Doubtless  the  revelations  of  Sir  Henry  Jamcs'a  ctJin- 
mittee  about  Peruvian  and  other  loans  induced  British  capitalists  lo  be 
more  careful  about  lending  money  to  strangers.  During  the  last  tta 
years  we  lent  our  Colonics  268  millions,  \^z. : — 

MiUions  sterling. 

Loaus.  Companies,  Tntal 

Austnilia    ,     .     *     ,     ,       54  .,•             4i  .,..  '.»^ 

Cauiida 19  „.             25  ...  \i 

Cape  Colony     .     ,     .     ,        10  ,.-              12  ...  i*2 

India      ......       45  ...             59  ...  lul 

128  ...  140  ...  1»C8 

The  aggregate  of  our  investments  abroad^  according  to  the  EcanQitM^ 
produces  us  at  present  a  yearly  income  of  65^  millions ;  so  that  (8^| 
deducting  bad  debts)  we  must  have  at  least  1^300  nnillions  intci|^| 
abroad,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  twice  our  national  debt.  ™ 

The  fallowing  shows  how  the  national  wealth  was  distributed  at  the 
three  dates  under  consideration  : — 

Millions  Bterling. 

I860.  1S70. 

Houses 1,1  GO  ...  1,G20 

Railways    .....  348  ...  530 

Shipping 40  ...  6G  ...  H 

Bulhon 95  ...  118  ...  11 

Furniture,  books,  iS:c,    .  330  ...  400  ...  5(1 

Stoclc- in-trade     .     ,     .  420  ...  500 

Public  works.     .     ,     .  200  ,.  250  ...  53 

Lands 1,740  ...  '[fim  ...  I,1»d 

Cattle,  crops,  &c.      .     .  4G0  ...  480  ...  t(K 

Sundries    .....  87  „,  OG  ...  \i 

Invested  abroad  .     .     .  .120  ,„  020  ...  1,30 

5,200  ...  6,860  „.  8,43 

Comparing  these  totals  with  popnlatiouj  we  find  that  each  inhabit 

was  worth  £'180  in  1800,  almost  £220  in  1870,  and  about  .€250  in  U 
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With  such  au  increase  af  wealth  it  is  by  no  means  surprisiug  that  the 
ratio  of  paupers  to  population  has  declined  from  4  per  ccuL  in  1870  to 
8  per  cent,  last  year^  that  the  Savings  Bank  deposits  liavc  risen  very 
uotably,  and  that  the  consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco  is  higha- 
per  inhabitant  than  in  the  past  years. 


IIL  Annual  ExpExnifcRE. 

Having  ascertained  the  annual  aecnmulations,  the  next  point  is  tiie 
expenditure,  as  by  adding  both  together  we  shall  arrive  at  the  precise 
income  of  the  nation.  Before  going  into  details  I  may  be  jx^rmittcd  to 
state  the  principal  items^  and  the  average  per  inhabitant  as  well  ais  for  a 
family  of  five  persons,  viz.  : — 

Per  family. 
£i\H        0     0 
11*     15     t) 


MiU 

ons  tterling. 

Average  per  tnhah. 

Food     .     . 

47i 

£13      12     0 

Cloihing    . 

138 

3     19     0 

Rent     ,     . 

179 

5       2     0 

Taxes  .     . 

125 

3     12     0 

Sundries   , 

177 

5       1     0 

25 

10 

0 

IH 

0 

0 

25 

5 

(J 

1,003 


31       6    0 


lot;    10   0 


Although  the  expenditure  approaches  1^100  millions^  the  consumption 
does  not  exceed  8(>0  millions^  since  the  rent  is  simply  a  jiayment  from 
one  Englishman  to  another,  and  even  the  taxes  are  ]>retty  much  the 
same.  Most  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  will  be  found  to  go 
ultimately  into  food  and  clothing,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
pnneipal  8imis  paid  to  soldiers,  police,  and  all  public  officials.  But  if 
we  are  to  regard  the  eonntry  as  a  large  house  of  business,  it  is  im- 
possible to  classify  the  expenditure  more  simply  than  in  the  above  table. 

Food  is,  of  course,  the  largest  and  most  important  item,  and  calls 
for  special  consideration  in  all  its  component  parts,  distingnisliiiig  how 
much  is  produced  at  home,  and  how  mucli  imported,  viz. : — 


Grain,  &c.  .  . 
Meat.  .  .  . 
Butter,  cheese . 
Eggs.  *  .  . 
Tea,  coffee,  &c. 
Sugar  .  .  . 
Wines,  beer,  *S:c, 
Sundries     .     . 


Tona, 

19,50(1,000 

1,850,000 

410,000 

100,000 

95,000 

Ul  0,000 


Vulue, 

Percentage, 

Ho. 

minion  £. 

Briiiah. 

imiMtrted 

100 

«•• 

(50 

40 

111 

*  »4 

78 

22 

31 

.  ■* 

45 

55 

1) 

»■• 

75 

25 

11 

■  •- 

0 

lUO 

20 

•  •# 

0 

100 

128 

•  •• 

94 

6 

37 

■  »* 

00 

HI 

507  ...  70  .,.  30 
It  will  he  seen  that  three- fifths  of  our  breadstuffs  are  home-grown,  this 
item  including  not  only  grain  but  also  potatoes,  of  which  we  produce 
about  4  million  tons.  As  regards  meat,  ^ye  import  nearly  onc-tliird, 
but  this  item  in  the  above  table  comprises  moreover  poultry  and  g?4nie, 
which  are  not  usually  included :  it  is,  however,  irrespective  of  fish,  of 
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which  we  consunie  over  530^000  tOBS  a  year.     Eggs  of  home  production 
average  40  millions  weekly^  besides  which  wc  import  14  millioiis  a  week. 
We  iisc   aBnually  4-|lbs,  of  tea  and  barely  lib,  of  coflee  per  head,  and  if 
the  duties  were  taken  off  these  articles  we  might  expect  to  see  out  bill 
for  liquor  much  lower.      Still,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  consump* 
tion  of  wiiiesj  beer,  &€.,  has   fallen   20   millions   in   value   since  1870. 
The  item  for  sundries  consists  of  25  millions  for  milkj  3  millions  for  fisli, 
and   the   rest  for   fruit.      From  the  above   total  of  507  millions  it  is 
necessary  to  deduct  33  millions  for  graiuj  corrcspondiog  to  the  i*Mk 
atinnally  slaughtered  for  our  marketSj    and  which  comes  back  to  us  as 
meatj  thus  leaving  the  bill  for  food  at  474   miliionSj  as   before  stated. 
If  we  are  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  one-third  of  our  food  : 
it  is  different  with  clothings  which  (excepting  two-thirds  of  our  \ 
wholly  of  home  production.     Our  expenditure  under  this  head  is  i 
as  follows: — 

Million  yards.  Value,  tniUioD  £. 

Cotton  goods .     .     .     ,      1,100  ...  15 

Woollen    „     .     .     ,     ,         330  •••  30 

Linen        „     .     .     .     *         400  ...  13 

Silk          „     ,     .     ,     .  55  ...  19 

Hals  and  boots  ,     .     .         —  •••  2t' 

Tailors*  wages    *     *     .         —  „,  ^8 

Sundries —  ...  7 

138 

The  home  consumption  of  our  textile  mamifactures  is  35  per  cent,  of 
all  the  produce,  and  just  equal  in  value  (65  millions)  to  what  we  pay 
annually  to  foreign  nations  for  raw  material.  The  number  of  tailaiv, 
dressmakers,  &c.^  employed  in  making  clothes  merely  for  our  own 
population  is  almost  half- a- million  of  persons.  fl 

Rent  and  taxes  as  stated  in  the  summary  before  given  are  simply  tkH 
Government  returns  on  such  matters.  The  rental  valuation  consists  J^^ 
110  miilions  for  houses  and  69  millions  for  land*  The  taxes  consist  Q^ 
83  millions  national^  and  43  millions  local,  IVrthermore,  there  ai^ 
miscellaneous  expenses  that  make  up  177  millions  as  follows : — 

Million  £, 

Locomotion 4G 

Fuel,  gas,  &c 30 

Hardware,  <Stc 03 

Law,  physic,  press,  &c 23 

•  Church  and  charities 15 

177 

Under  locomotion  I  do  not  include  freight,  but  only  passenger  1 
by  rail  and  otherwise.      Fuel  does  not  comprise  what  is  used  in  factorie 
&c,,  but  merely  in   domestic  use.     Hardware  comprehends    all  manu- 
factures that  are  not  textile.     Finally,  the  last  item  includes  9  milhons 
for  the  average  amount  of  charitable  donations. 
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IV,   Income  of  the  Nation* 

We  have  seen  that  tbe  expenditure  amounts  to  lj093j  and  tbc  annual 
ceunmlatbn  to  15 1-  million^j  so  that  the  income  must  be  1,247  millions^ 
but  when  ^ve  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  income  arises^  we  leave  the 
region  of  ascertained  fact  and  enter  on  the  debateable  ground  of 
estimates,  viz. : — 

Million  £. 
Agricultural  products      .     .     .     .        24 y 

liaihvay  earuiiigs 63 

Shipping      „         60 

Minenils 73 

Dividends  on  capital  ,     ,     ,     ,     .        115 
Kents.     ......-,.        179 

Trade ,     .     .        140 

JlanufactuTcs 368 

1,247 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Dndlcy  Baxter  estimated  the 
national  earnings  (without  house  rent)  at  814  millions.  Since  then  the 
income  tax  and  probate  returns  have  risen  10  per  cent.,  so  that, 
if  ^Ir,  Baxter  were  right,  the  national  income  would  now  be  1,260 
millions.  This  shows  that  he  was  within  1  per  cent,  of  the  fact, 
although  he  has  left  no  evidence  of  how  he  came  so  near  the  reality. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  call  attention  to  the  distinctive  feature  of 
this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century — a  more  general  distribution 
of  wealth  and  a  proportionate  tlecrease  in  the  number  of  paupers,  as 
well  as  a  "  levelling  up"  of  the  middle  classes,  especially  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  the  residt  of  industrial  development  in  these 
countries, 

M,  G.  MULHALL, 


ERRATA. 

In  the  Article  "  Two  Decades  of  Industry,'*  November  Number,  some  figures 
got  displaced  in  the  Table  of  British  Exports,  p.  823,  Thcs  last  four  sudis  in 
tiie  column  headed  **  year  1880/'  ought  to  read  thus  : — 

10 
0^20 
O-II 
0-55 


OLD   AND  NEW  CANONS   OF   POETICAL 
CRITICISM. 


I. 


WHEN  men  have  been  long  engaged  in  a  discussion  that  teem 
to  hold  out  no  pronaise  of  a  defiuite  conclusion,  the  suspicion  ii 
naturally  engendered  that  the  endlessness  of  the  controversy  iscauwdby 
the  too  vague  apprehension  of  the  matter  in  dispute*  Thence  arises  I 
craving  for  some  definition  that  shall  not  be  vague,  bat  as  particular  and 
precise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  inherent  infirmities  of 
language  will  permit. 

I    fancy  some    such   craving    has    arisen    in     connection    with  the 
controversies   that  have  for  some   time   been  cuiTeut  concerning   the 
respective  merits  of  the  English  poets  of  this  century  who  are  ^silent  in 
their  graves.     Few  will   doubt  that  there  are  at   least  three  of  these  to 
each  of  whom  in  turn  precedence  is  given  over  the  other  two  by  critics 
who  are  one  and  all  entitled  to  an  opinion j  and  who  may  fairly  detnaad 
a  hearing  on  this  interesting  theme.    Byron,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth 
are  the  illustrious  trio  whose  nvnl  claims  have   caused  and  still  support 
the  controversy.      Mr;  Matthew  Arnold  has  just  pronounced,  in  explicit 
termsj  in  favour  of  Wordsworth.     I  imagine  Mr,  Swinburne,  Mr.  Bc»^ 
settij  and  others?,  would  confer  the  palm  upon  Shelley,     Finally,  there 
are  some  of  us  who  would  be  disposed  to  place  Byron  before  either. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  offer  any  direct  coutributioa 
to  that  controversy.  My  purpose  rather  is  to  inquire  whethci 
it  he  possible  to  define  what  poetry  peculiarly  is,  what  is  its  main 
and  distinguishing  function,  and  upon  what,  principally,  the  greatness 
and  superiority  of  the  poet  depend.  It  is  obvious  that  if  nothing  of  the 
kind  he  possible,  then  one  man's  opinion  about  poets  and  poetry  is  as 
good  and  as  authoritative  as  another's,  and  all  our  attempted  estimalai 
resolve  themselves  into  the  mere  rival  assertions,  "/  like  this/'  "/ 
prefer  that/' 
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That  I   am  not  alone  iu  think iiig   some  more  exact  definition  of  the 
lain  function  of  the  poet  is  required  tlian  we  at  present  seem  to  possess^ 
fmay  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Matthew  Aniohl  has  been  cndea- 
fvouring  to  provide  us  with  oue.     Had  be  been  sncecssful  in  the  attempt, 
there  would  have  been  no  room  for  further  obscr\*ation.      Unfortunately 
the  new  canon  Mr.  Arnold   advanees  concerning  poetry,  should  it  gain 
acceptance^  will,  it  seems  to  me,  only  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
This  may  appear  a  bold  thing  to  say  of  an  attempt   to  assist   our  per- 
plexity made  by  one  who   is    botli  a  poet   of  distiuction  and  a  critic  of 
eminence.      But    I  can  only  state  my  reasons  for  that  conclusionj  and 
leave  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  the  fresh  difficulties  Mr.  Arnold  has 
created »  for  rae  at  least,  are  fanciful  or  not. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a  singularly  circumspect  writer ;  and  evidently  it  is  with 
repugnance  that  he  commits  himself  to  a  definite  statement.  He  has 
written  some  of  the  most  agreeable  prose  volumes  of  our  time ;  in  wliicb  he 
has  let  his  conciousness  play  freely  about  the  ideasof  other  people^  whilst 
more  or  less  concealing  bis  own  behind  a  fascinating  veil.  An  instance 
of  what  1  mean  may  he  found  at  page  67  of  ''  Culture  and  Anarchy/*^  a 
work  I  should  think  no  one  ever  opens  witliout  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
an  intellectual  smile.  It  is  a  delightful  volume,  and  makes  much  notable 
folly  look  more  foolish  than  ever.  But^  probably,  its  own  drift  is  auarchiCj 
for,  whilst  rendering  many  nonsensical  opinions  untenable,  it  scarcely 
offers  anything  sensible  in  their  place.  After  arguing  that  we  want  a 
principle  of  authority^  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  anarchy  that  seems 
to  be  threatening  us,  Mr.  Arnold  observes : 


"But  how  to  organize  this  authority,  or  to  what  hands  to  trust  the  wielding  of 
it  ?  How  to  get  your  State,  summing  up  the  right  reason  of  tlie  cotnraiinity, 
and  giving  effect  lo  it,  iis  circumsiaaces  may  ret|uire,  with  vigour  ?  And  here  I 
think  I  see  my  enemies  waiting  for  me  with  a  hungry  joy  in  their  eyes.  But  I 
shall  elude  them." 


In  effect,  he  does  elude  them.  But  how  docs  he  elude  tbcm  ?  By 
alluding  to  the  difficulty,  which  is  the  kernel  of  the  questioi^,  no  more  f 
and  by  being  so  entertaining  for  two  hundred  pages  further,  that  most 
readers  doubtless  forget  the  question  ever  arose. 

The  new  canon  upon  poetrv^  which  Mr,  Arnold  invites  us  to  accept  is, 
that  poetry  is  a  criticism  of  life,  and  that  those  poets  are  the  greatest 
whose  criticism  of  life  is  the  most  healthy  and  the  most  true.  I  dare 
say  the  canon,  put  thus  explicitly,  will  not  altogether  recommend  itself 
to  its  own  author.  But  I  think  1  shall  be  able  to  show  that  this  is  the 
theory  he  really  propounds  ;  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  modified  it  must 
disappear  altogether,  and  so  cease  to  be  of  any  avail  as  a  weapon 
of  criticism,  for  which   purpose  it  was  avowedly  forged. 

The  schoolmen  of  the  iliddle  Ages,  for  whom  many  persons  in  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  entertain  a  contempt  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Arnold 
does  not  share,  laid  down  that  a  definition,  to  be  of  much  use,  should 
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he  both  "  inclusive"  and  ^'  exclusive/'  therein  repeating  an  oliscrvatioti 
made  many  centuries   earlier  by  logicians  equally  cautious.     In  other 
words,  a  definition  should  include  all  the  peculiar  and  essential  qtuJife 
of  the  tiling  defined,  and  these   should  be  qualities  excluded  from  tk 
definition  of  any  other  thing.      To  say,  for  example,  of  a  horse,  that  it 
is  an  animal  with  four  legs,  is  not  to  help  to  define   il,  because  covs, 
sheepj  and  many  other  animals,  have  likewise  four  legs*      In  the  same 
way^  to  say  of  poetry  that  it  is  a  criticism  of  UfCj    is   to  offer  no  help 
towards  the  definition  of  poetry,  seeing,  as  Mr.  Arnold  confesses,  that 
in  so  far  as  it  is   true  at   allj  it  is  equally  true  of  prose,      **  The  end 
and  aim  of  all  literature/'  he  says,  ^^  is,  if  one  considers  it  atteativdy» 
nothing  but  that — a  criticism  of  life  -/^  and  then  he  is  forced  to  add, 
"  We  are  not  "brought  much  on  our  way,  I  admit,  towards  an  adequate 
definition  of  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  prose,  by  that  truth/' 

It  will  perhaps  seem  to  many  readers  that  this  candid  confession  ends 
the  controversy,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  this  graceful 
withdrawal  by  Mr,  Arnold  of  his  own  canon.  As  a  fact,  however,  he  docs 
not  withdraw  it,  hut  goes  on  battling  gallantly  to  save  it,  by  presentbg 
it  in  other  ways,  and  with  less  defined  features.  He  begs  us  to  obserre 
that  "  the  noble  and  profound  application  of  ideas  to  life  is  the  moil 
essential  part  of  poetic  greatness,  and  that  a  great  poet  receives  his  dis- 
tinctive character  of  superiority  from  his  application,  under  the  conditions 
immutably  fixed  by  the  laws  of  poetic  beauty  and  poetic  truth,  from  his 
application,  I  say^  to  his  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  ideas  on  man, 
on  nature,  and  ou  human  life,  which  he  has  acquired  for  himself/'  It 
is  not  easy  for  a  careful  reader  cither  to  assent  or  to  object  to  these 
assertions;  they  are  so  inconveniently  vague.  But  Mr,  Arnold  intends 
them,  not  as  a  recantation  of  the  canon  that  poetry  is  a  criticism  of 
life,  but  as  that  canon  writ  large  ;  w^ritten  so  large  in  fact,  as  to  make 
it  diflScult  to  decide  where  the  essential  point  really  lies.  It  is  possible 
that,  just  as  in  the  passage  from  *^  Culture  and  Anarchy,*'  he  again  said 
to  himself,  '^  Here  I  think  I  sec  my  enemies  waiting  for  me  with  a 
hujigry  joy  in  their  eyes.     But  I  shall  elude  them,''' 

On  this  occasion,  however,  he  doe^  not  elude  his  enemies,  or, 
as  it  would  be  more  proper  to  put  it,  his  humble  admirers,  who  arc 
waiting  with  a  imngry  joy  for  instruction  at  the  hand  of  so  oou- 
summate  a  master.  For  here  the  sportive  workings  of  his  own  mind 
bring  his  consciousness  to  bay,  and  after  a  good  long  pursuit  the 
canon  about  poetry  being  a  criticism  of  life  is  at  last  run  to  earth  in  the 
following  significant  passage  : — 

**  Where,  then,  is  AVords worth's  supe^iori^^*  ?  for  the  worth  of  what  he  lia& 
given  UH  in  poetry  I  hold  to  be  greater^  on  the  whole,  thiin  the  worth  of  what 
Leopiirdi  has  given  ns.  ,  .  .  .  As  compared  with  Lt^opiirdi,  Wordsworth,  though 
at  many  points  les.^  lucid*  though  far  le^  a  niiister  of  style,  fur  less  of  an  artist^ 
gains  so  much  hy  his  criticism  of  life  being,  in  certain  matters  of  profound  im- 
portance, healthful  and  true,  whereas  Leopardi's  pesaimiam  is  not,  that  the  Wu^ 
of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  on  the  whole,  stands  higher  for  tis  than  that  of  LeopardL^ 
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Here  we  have  the  canou  arrived  at  maturity,  and  raised  to  the 
dignity  and  efficacy  of  a  dogma.  lu  factj  Mr.  Arnold  has,  I  submit| 
advanced  two  propositions  i — 

1*/.   Thai  poetry  is  a  cnilcism  of  life, 

2nd,  That  the  relative  greatness  of  a  poet  mat  nit/  depends  oti  the 
healthfulni'ss  and  truth  of  his  criticism  of  life. 

Against  these  two  propositions  I  will  ask  leave  to  contend  : 
1*/.  That  poetry  iJt  mi  a  criticism  of  life,  in  any  natural  and  previously 
accepted  sense  of  the  word  criticimn  and  the  word  life, 

2nd,  Tliat  to  make  the  relative  greatness  of  a  poet  depend  upon  the 
healthfulness  and  truth  of  his  criticism  of  Uje,  is  to  place  the  estimate 
of  his  poetry  at  the  mercy  of  the  opinion  of  anybody  and  everybody 
as  to  what  is  a  true  and  healthy  criticism  of  life,  about  which  no  con- 
sensus exists. 

Srd.  That  in  proportion  as  a  poet  occupies  himself  in  his  poetry  mainly 
With  a  criticism  of  Ufe^  to  that  extent  he  injures  his  chance  of  being  a 
great  poet. 

Since  every  controversy  must  turn  in  some  measarc  upon  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  worth  employed,  I  think  it  is  not '  captious  to  ask  that 
fanailiar  words  should  carry  a  familiar  nK^aning.  Previously,  therefore, 
to  inquiring  whether  poetry  be  a  criticism  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  life,  and  what  the  meaning 
of  the  word  criticism.  The  meaning  I  have  always  found  attached  to 
these  words  is  as  follows  : — 

Life  is  the  sum  total  of  the  scfisations  and  actions  of  mankind ;  in 
other  words  J  whatever  men  perceive,  feel,  think,  or  do.  Criticism  is 
forming  and  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  something  or  other;  and 
criticism  of  life^  therefore ,  is  passing  a  judgment  upon  life. 

Now,  is  poetry,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  main  and  special  function 
of  the  poet,  passing  a  judgment  upon  life?  If  it  is,  let  us  see  T.vhat 
follows. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  a  consistent,  homogeneous  judgment  or 
estimate  of  life  can  be  extracted  frona  a  perusal  of  all  the  poets  with 
whom  readers  of  poetry  are  most  familiar.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  any 
class  of  writers  leave  so  contradictory  and  confusing  an  impression  of 
life  upon  the  mind  as  the  poets.  Historians  diflfer,  metaphysicians 
dispute,  and  doctors  notoriously  disagree.  But  I  should  say  that  all  of 
these  arc  remarkable  for  agreement,  as  compared  with  poets.  Take  five 
such  poems,  for  example^  as  the  "  De  Natnrtt  Rerum  "  of  Lucretius, 
the  '^  Divina  Comracdia''  of  Dante,  Pope^s  "  Essay  on  ^lau,'^  Words- 
worth's *'  Excursion,"  and  Byron *s  "  Don  Juan.^^  If  these  five  poets, 
in  these  five  poems,  be  passing  a  judgment  upon  life,  all  one  can  say 
is  the  impression  left  by  their  judgments,  if  they  were  intended  for  such, 
is  to  preclude  the  reader  from  forming  a  consistent  judgment  upon  life 
at  all. 

That  this  fact  constitutes  no  cause  of  reproach  against  these  poets. 
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I  trust  we  shall  perceive  in  due  courise.  But,  for  the  present,  iirhat  is 
the  iiifereucc  to  be  drawn  from  it  ?  Obviously  it  is  this.  If  jjoetry  be 
a  criticism,  in  other  words,  a  judgment  upon,  or  estimate  of>  hfe,  and 
ft  poets  form  different  eatimates  and  pass  different  judgments,  what  next 
■  becomes  necessary  ?  Either  we  must  agree  to  let  them  disagree,  or  we 
must  oui'selvcs  create  a  Court  of  Appeal,  to  decide  which  estimate  is  tie 
most  correct  and  whose  judgment  is  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Now  let  us  mark  what  follows  from  this  unavoidable  altematiTe.  If 
we  agree  to  let  them  disagree,  then  the  proposition  that  poetry  is  tlie 
passing  of  a  judgment  upon  life,  intended  as  a  canon  of  criticism  and 
an  instrnment  or  measure  for  testing  the  relative  greatness  of  poeti, 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  of  no  avail.  If,  in  consequence  of  their 
disagreement,  wc  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  where  shall  we  find  it? 
Shall  the  judges  be  selected  from  among  our  philosophers?  Philosophy 
has  not  yet  found  its  first  cause,  or  its  final  end.  The  languages  spokea 
amid  the  wreck  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  had  more  resemblance  than  the 
verdicts  of  philosophy,  for  at  least  they  had  a  common  root*  Shall  we 
pick  our  judges  from  practical  moralists?  Even  if  these  entirely  agreed, 
which  they  do  not,  and  if  they  conld  be  brought  to  determine  whether 
morality  be  intuitive  and  self-dependent,  or  indnctive  and  utilitarian,  I 
should  still  have  to  observe  that  life — that  is  to  say,  all  that  men 
perceive,  feel,  think,  and  do — is  considerably  more  extensive,  and  covers 
far  more  ground,  than  practical  morality.  I  confess  I  am  unable  to 
suggest  or  indicate  any  other  body  of  men  who  would  pro\ade  the  con* 
sentancous  authority  of  which  we  are  in  search.  Like  *'  your  State 
summing  np  the  right  reason  of  the  community,"  as  declared  to  be  the 
object  of  quest  in  "  Culture  and  Anarchy,^'  but  unhappily  not  discovered, 
it  *^  eludes'^  ns,  and  our  '^  hungry  joy"  is  changed  into  hungry  dis- 
appointment. 

Many  illustrations  might  be  borrowed  from  the  poets  themselves  to 
fortify  this  conclusion  ;  but  a  few  will  sufBce.  What  are  we  to  say  of 
the  '*  Dc  Rerum  Naturii'^  Is  it  healthful  and  true  ?  To  many  people, 
probably  to  most,  it  is  at  best  only  a  fine  piece  of  paganism,  not  true, 
and  therefore  not  healthy.  In  the  eyes  of  some  orthodox  Protestants, 
the  '^  Divina  Comraedia'"  is  necessarily  a  mass  of  beautiful,  and  not  always 
beautiful,  superstition.  If  any  one  will  turn  to  the  edition  of  Pope^s 
Works,  begun  by  Mr.  El  win,  and  now  being  so  ably  continued  by  Atr. 
Courthope,  he  will  be  puzzled  to  find  that  divines,  not  open  to  any 
charge  of  heterodoxy,  have  pronounced  the  "Essay  on  Man*'  to  be 
what  Pope  declared  he  meant  it  for,  a  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God, 
while  others,  equally  sound  on  the  theological  side,  protest  that  *^an 
infidel  who  hated  divines  and  divinity  with  all  his  heart  dictated  its  doc- 
trines/^ This  is  Mr.  Elwin^s  opinion,  and  he  evidently  inclines  to  think 
the  poetry  of  the  poem  not  much  better  than  its  philosophy.  Dugald 
Stewart,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  not  prone  to  rash  enthusiasm,  atiirmed 
that   the  ^^  Essay   on    Man''   is   the   noblest   specimen  of  philosophical 
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|X)etry  which  our  language   affords,   aud,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
Few  passages,  coatains  a  valuable   summary   of  all   that   human  reason 
bas  been  able  hitherto  to  ad  ranee  iu  justificatioa  of  the   moral  govern- 
Inent   of  God/'      Eowles,  more  circumspectly,  affirmed  that  the  poem 
*'  will  continue  to  charm  from    the   music   of  its    verse,  the  splendour 
of   its    diction,  aod  the   beauty  of  its    illustrations,   when  the    philo- 
sophy   that    gave    rise    to   it,   like  the    coarse    manure    that    fed  the 
"flowers,  is  perceived  and  remembered  no  morc.'^      It  raay  be  suspected^ 
liowever,  from  what  we  have  seen,  that  a  great  many  people  who  dtsUke 
the  philosophy   of  the   *'  Essay  on   Man,^'   its  view  of  the  relations  of 
God  to  ourselves,  in  other  words,   those  who   dislike   its  criticism  or 
estimate  of  one  of  the  chief  things  appertaining  to  life,  will  look  some* 
what  coldly  on  its  verse,  its  diction,  and  its  illustrations.    In  ^^  Don  Jnan^'' 
there  arc  numerous  observations  upon  life,  and  if  we  are  to  regard  them, 
in  their  entirety,  so  far  as   entirety  can  be  predicated  of  them,  as  criti- 
cisms of  life, most  persons  would  fiud  themselves  in  this  dilemma,  vis-a-vi^ 
of  Mr.  Arnold^s  canon,  that  the  views  expressed  in  ''Don  Juan*'  arc  perhaps 
true,  but  are  certainly  not  healthy,    "The  Excursion,^*  like  the  "  Essay  on 
j  Man,*'  generally  passes  for  orthodox  with  the   unwary;  partly  because 

ii  a  poet  not  flagrantly  heretical  is  too  uncommon  a  phenomenon  for  iiis 
opinions  to  incur  searching  examination  by  the  orthodox,  and  "  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  blind  one-eyed  people  arc  kings,^^  partly  because 
Wordsworth  led  a  blameless  life,  and  is  assumed  to  be  right  since  he 
meant  well.  Yet  Mr.  Arnold  himself  dismisses  Wordsworth^s  philosophy 
with  curt  ceremony,  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  said  long  ago  of  the  poet 
whom  he  now  ranks  so  higldy,  preciselv  "  on  account  of  his  criticism  of 
I  life/'  that 

I"  WordawortliB  eyca  avert  tlieir  ken 
Prom  iittU  of  human  fate.^* 

Many  of  my  readers  will  remember  the  passage^  and  to  recall  it  is  like- 
wise to  remind  ourselves  that  in  the  poem  from  which  it  is  taken  Mr. 
Arnold  spoke  of  Sophocles  as  one 

**  Wlio  saw  life  stcatUly,  ftncl  saw  it  wliole.  ■  * 
What  would  the  Christian  critic   of  life  say  to  this,   seeing   that,  when 
Sophocles  wrote,  Christianity  had  not  yet  been  heard  of  ? 

It  would  apiM^ar,  therefore,  tiiat  in  their  criticism  of  life  poets  have 
differed  materially,  and  that,  upon  tlie  question  whether  any  particular 
poet^s  criticism  of  life  be  healthful  and  true  or  the  reverse,  or  healthful 
and  not  true,  or  true  and  not  healthful,  there  is  a  like  divergence  and 
an  equal  variety  of  opinion.  What  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion  ? 
Surely  that  the  canon  which  would  represent  poetry  as  a  criticism  of  life, 
and  would  make  the  relative  greatness  and  superiority  of  a  poet  turn  upon 
his  criticism  of  life,  far  from  lending  us  any  fresh  light,  gravely  darkens 
counsel ;  and,  woi*se  than  this,  that  it  tends  to  confirm  the  pernicious 
habit  only  too  common  amongst  ns  already,  of  estimating  writers  ratbcr 
by  what  they  say  than  by  the  consideration  of  how  they  say  it ;  in  other 
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words,  rather  by  what  we  want   them;    than   by  what  they  inteoitto 
ofter  us. 

For  if  Sir.  Arnold  will  think  of  it,  is   it   not  the   fact  that  \z  Lm 
unintentionally    embodied^    and  stamped  with  hi;*  high   authority,  tht 
nnconscions   standard  by  which  most   people  judge  not  of  poeU  md 
poetry  alone^  but  of  pictures,  statues,  music,   in  a   word,  of  any  pv- 
duction  of  Art?     They    estimate    works    of  art,    for   the  most  jurt, 
according  as  these  seem  to  agree  with  and  promote,  or  to  conflict  iritk 
and  oppose,  what  for  the  moment  I  will  call  their  prejudices,     I  think 
Mr.  Arnold  will  scarcely  doubt  that  there  arc  many  men   of  the  world 
who  think  Pope  a  far  greater  poet  than  discriminating  criticism  coukl 
allow  him  to  be,  simply  because  he  writes  about  the  themes  that  intcrot 
them  most,  and  takes  just  about  as  imaginative   a   view  of  men  ain! 
things  as  accomplished  men  of  the  world,  who  are  nothing  eke/are&ble 
to  take.     Again,  I   fancy  he    would  not   deny    that   uiaoj  ciUtiTatd 
tender-hearted  women  have  admired  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hcmaus,  uA. 
let  us  say,  some  of  the  poorer    and  more  commonplace   portion!?  ti;  ;  - 
poetry  of  Byron,  more  than  those  compositions  deserve  to  be  admifwi, 
because  these  precisely  represent  what  they^  at  the  moment  of  readiii;:, 
themselves    happeiicd   to    be  feeling*       It   is  this  that    makes  Poll*jk'« 
*'  Course  of  Time"  such    agreeable  reading  to  some   persons,  and  thil 
has  obtained  for  the  works  of  !Mr.  Tapper  so  wide  a  circulation  and  •© 
much  popularity.     Nay,  as  Mr.  Arnold  himself  points  out,  ^'  the  fenrent 
"Wordsworthiau  will  add,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  does,  that  Wonlswortb'* 
poetry  is  precious,  because  his  philosophy  is  sound  /'  and  if  so  lettered 
a  reader,  so  clear  a  thinker,  and  so  shrewd  a  critic  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephtta, 
can  judge  in  this  manner,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  world  at  large,  tbe 
admirers  of  PoUok,  the  worshippers  of  Mr.  Tupper,  should  judge  ia  tlib 
manner  ?    It  may  be  thought  that  to  adduce  the  instance  of  Mr.  Tupper  i< 
to  trifle  with  the  question,  or  at  least  to  import  into  the  discussion  of  it  lliat 
peculiar  form  of  prejudice  which  is  usually  engendered  by  the  ridicaloui, 
But  I  would  submit  that  the  persons  who  think   Mr.  Tupper's  "poetn 
precious  because  his  philosophy  is  sound,"  and  the  persons  who  think 
Wordsworth's  poetry  precious  because  his  philosophy  is  sound,  arc,  n 
the  phrase  is,  tarred  with  the  same  brush.     They  are  botli  measariug 
poetry  by  a  wrong  and  irrelevant  standard,  both  weighing  the  finest  audi 
most  delicate  of  all  things  in   the   clumsiest    and    most    inaccurate 
all   balances.       But   I    should    have   thought    that    "  philosophy "  ad 
"  criticism  of  life"  are  as  near  to  being  interchangeable   terms  as 
can  well  get ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  I   think  with  Mr*  Arnold  tli 
the  dictum  which  declared  Wordsworth's  poetr\^  to  be  precious  becaitflj 
his    philosophy   is  sound  an  unfortunate   dictum,   that  *I  cannot  hcl| 
thinking  Mn  Arnold's  own  dictum  that  Wordsworth  is  a  greater  jjopt' 
than  Leopard i  becauae  his  criticism  of  life   is   more   healthy  and  true 
than   Leopardi's,  also   an  unfortunate  dictum.       Indeed,   Mr.  Arnolf 
seems  to  me,  in  efi'ect,  to  propound,  and  in    the   passage  relating 
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WTordsworth  and  Leopardi  to  propound  in  explicit  terms,  the  very  canoa 
lie  deprecates  when  advanced  by  otbers. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  I  proposed  to  establish  three 
propositions ;  and  I  would  submit  that  the  second  of  these,  Thai  to 
fnake  the  reiaiive  ^eatness  of  a  poet  depend  upon  ihe  healthful neas  and 
(ruth  of  hu  eriiiciifm  of  life  is  to  place  the  estimate  of  his  poetry  at 
ihe  viercif  of  ihe  opinion  of  anybodtf  and  everybody  as  to  what  ts  a  true 
and  healthful  cnttcistn  of  life,  about  which  no  consensus  exists,  has^  in 
the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations  been  established.  If  we  look 
at  poetry^  taken  in  its  entirety,  as  a  criticism  of  life^  wc  shall  find  in 
its  music,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  so  harmonious^  but 
"  swTct  bells  jangled."  If  we  look  at  the  poets  separately,  and  attempt 
to  allot  them  their  places  in  the  poetic  hierarchy  accordiDg  to  the  truth 
and  healthfulness  with  which  they  individually  secra  to  have  criticized 
life,  then  wc  must  make  ourselves  judges  of  what  is  true  and  healthful 
criticism  of  life,  which  is  to  leave  us  the  victims  of  our  own  social  pre- 
judices and  theological  prepossessions,  or  to  compel  us  to  seek  for  other 
and  better  agreed  judges  elsewhere,  and  these  are  not  to  be  found.  The 
amazing  conclusions  to  which  men  of  large  capacity  and  lofty  judgment 
have  been  led  in  their  literary  criticisms  by  their  own  particular 
criticism  of  life  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  less  gifted  and  less 
impartial  persons.  It  led  Frederick  Schlegel  to  place  Caldcron  above 
Shakespeare.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  stating  his  conclusion  we 
might  have  felt  perplexed.  Fortunately  for  us,  if  unfortunately  for 
himself,  he  has  given  the  reasons  that  convinced  him.  Here  they 
are:^ — 

**  The  second  place  in  the  scale  of  dramatic  art  is  due  to  effective  representa- 
tloDs  of  human  passion  where  the  deeper  ghndea  and  springs  of  action  are  i>Dr«i- 
trflyeJ  ;  a  delineation  of  characteristics,  not  individual,  but  general,  of  the  world 
and  of  life,  in  manifold  varii?tyj  their  inconsistencies  and  perplexing  intricacies; 
in  a  word,  a  pictnre  of  man  and  hia  existence,  recognized  as  an  enigma  and 
treated  as  snch.  Did  the  aim  of  dramatic  art  purely  consist  of  these  important 
significant  characteristicaj  not  only  wuuld  Shsikespeare  be  entitled  to  rank  as  the 
iirst  dramatist  in  the  world,  but  there  could  sctircely  be  found  a  single  poet, 
ancient  or  modern,  worthy  for  a  moment  to  bo  com]>ared  with  hirn.  lint  I  con- 
ceive tbat  the  stage  has  another  and  n  loftier  aim.  Instead  of  merely  describing 
the  enigma  of  existence,  it  should  also  solve  it ;  extricate  life  from  tlie  tangled 
impression  of  the  present,  and  conduct  it  through  the  crisis  of  development  to 
its  final  issue.  Its  penetrating  glance  thus  extends  to  the  realms  of  futurity, 
where  every  hidden  thing  becomes  exposed  to  view,  and  the  most  complicated 
web  unravelled  ;  raising  the  mortal  veil,  it  permits  us  to  scan  the  secrets  of  ati 
invisible  world,  reflected  from  t!ie  mirror  of  a  seer's  fancy ;  it  shows  the  soul 
how  the  inner  life  is  formed  by  outward  conflict,  which  resnits  in  tlie  decisive 
victory  of  the  immortal  over  the  mortal/* — Lectut€s  on  ihe  Hi 6 ton/  of  Litemtuve 
Ancient  and  Modtni^  by  Frederick  Schlegel     Lecture  XII. 

Tl»e  conclusion  is,  that  Caldcron,  of  all  dramatic  poets,  is  the  most 
Christian,  the  most  romantic,  and  the  most  eminent.  Docs  the  reader 
feel  astonished  ?  If  so,  I  can  lessen  his  surprise  in  an  instant.  Just 
before  delivering  these  lecture?*,  Schlegel  asked   to  be  admitted   to   the 
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bosom  of  the   Eoman   Catholic   Church.      He   was   perfectly  cT^Tuim,  ^ 
indeed  he  was  bound  in  that  respect^  to  act  up  to  his  own  criticism  oT 
life,  and  he   did  so*     Unfortuuatelv,  he   applied   his    Criticism  of  life.  ] 
which     is    a   guide   no    man    can  discard    in   his  choice   of  a   creed, 
to  his  criticism  of   dramatic   poets^   with  the  singular    result   I   hift 
quoted. 

Kay,  suqirisiug  as  it  may  seem^  does  not  Mr.  Arnold  himself  furobk 
us  with  another  instance^  almost  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Frederick 
Schlegct^  of  the  danger  of  approaching  poetry  with  the  bias  inevitabl? 
engendered  of  a  tenacious  attachment  to  one's  own  criticism  of  life'' 
'*^  I  doubt/^  is  Mr.  Arnold^s  most  recent  dictum  upon  the  subJMj 
"  whether  Shelley^s  delightful  Essays  and  Letters,  which  deserre  to  be 
far  more  read  than  they  are  now,  will  not  resist  the  wear  and  tear  rf 
time  better,  and  finally  come  to  stand  higher,  than  his  poetry/' 

Is  there  not  here  a  marked  confusion  of  thought  ?     And  how  did  it 
find   its  way   into    the   mind  of    so    clear    a   thinker  ?     How   can  il 
possibly   be  said  that  a   man's  prose  Essays    and  Letters  arc  "highfr 
than^^  his  poetry,  if  his  poetry  be  really  poetry,  and  not  designated  such 
for  mere  courtesy's   sake,    everybody   knowing  that    it   is   mere  wtm 
and  of  no  account.      Such  a  view  of  Shelley's  poetry,  I  need  hardly  Tsi\ , 
]Mr.  Arnold  would   shrink   from   stating.     He   may   rank   Wordsworth 
above  Shelley,  which  he  does  and  I  do   not  ;  and   he   may  rank   ByrOTi 
above  Shelley,  which   he   does^   and   which  I  do   also,  though   with  be- 
coming deference  to  those  who  think  differently.      But   it   is  imptissil 
that  he  should  not  think  Shelley  a  poet  of  dazzling  distinction.      Indeod^ 
he   says  of  him,  most  truly,    "  he  is  a  beautiful  and  enchanting  spirit^ 
whose  vision,  when  we  call  it  up,  has  far  more  loveliness,  more  charm 
for  our  soul,  than  the  vision   of  Byron/'     This  being   so,  I  again  ask 
how  is  it  possible  to  compare  Shelley's  Essays  with  Shelley's  poetry,  aad 
pronounce  the   former  as  "  higher  "  ?     We  cannot  even  meet  the 
tion  with  a  negative ;  for  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  two  thini 
that  cannot  be  compared.    One  might  as  well  say  that  a  canal  is  higb 
than  a  stream,  that  a  locomotive  is  higher   than  a  horse,  or  that  an  ele- 
gant  cabinet  or  a  useful  chest   of  drawers   is  higher   than  a  plane- 
Thc  main  object  of  an  essay  is  to  instruct  or  to  convince,  the  main  obj 
of  a  poem  is  to  move  and  to  please  j  and  the  consequence  is  that,  thoni 
an  essay  which  seemed  to  instruct  yesterday  teaches  nothing  to-day,  a] 
one  that  is  found  convincing  to-day  will  be  found  rank   foolishness 
morrow,  the  best  poetry,  which  moved  and  pleased  the  human  heart  i 
thousand  years  ago,  is  moving  and  delighting  the  human  heart  still, 
will  delight  and  move  it  so  long  as  the  human  heart  continues  to 
What  will  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  Shelley's  Essays  and  Letters,  I  will 
venture  to  predict.      But  this  may  be  safely  said,  that  if  they  resist  t 
wear  and  tear  of  time  for  any  very  long  jwiriod,  they  Mill  enjoy  a  k 
gevity  never  before  accorded  to  essays  or  letters,  or  to  any  human 
position   embodying  criticisms  of  life  ^   whereas  the  sun  will  never 
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l^on  the  day  when  "  My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat,*'  "  I  arise  from 
dreams  of  tbee/'  and  "  Lines  written  in  dejection  at  Naples/*  will  fail 
to  chasten  the  joy  of  the  fortunate  or  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  the 
aflBictcd.  Why  is  this?  Surely  the  answer  is  patent.  Human  opiaious 
shifty  human  creeds  change,  human  dogmas  are  dethroned  ;  but  human 
feelings  vary  little  if  at  all,  and  never  abdicate  or  are  finally  expelled. 
This  is  why  it  may  be  said  of  poetry,  as  of  the  human  heart,  whose  voice 
it  is,  '*  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure  ;  yea,  all  of  them  sliall 
wax  old  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they 
shall  be  changed.  But  thou  art  the  samCj  and  thy  years  shall  have  no 
end/^ 

How  came  Mr,  Arnold  to  make  so  incongruous,  indeed  so  imprac- 
ticable, a  comparison,  and  to  pronounce  so  singular  a  judgment  ?  I  can 
account  for  it  only  on  the  assumption  that,  like  Sehlegel  when 
judging  Shakespeare  and  Calderon,  he  brought  his  criticism  of  life  to 
bear  u|>on  the  comparison  and  allowed  it  to  mislead  him.  Thus  guided, 
he  found  in  Shelley^s  poetry  *'  an  incurable  want  of  sound  subject- 
matter/^  just  as  Schlegel  finds  in  Shakespeare  an  incurable  want  of  a 
solution  of  the  enigma  of  the  nui verse.  That  being  so,  Schlegel  places 
Calderon  above  Shakespeare,  and  Mr,  Arnold  ranks  Shelloy's  Essays 
higher  than  Shelley's  poetry.  With  all  humilityj  I  think  each  conclusion 
is  a  striking  and  valuable  reduclh  ad  aljsurdum  of  the  theory  that  poetry 
is  a  criticism  of  life,  and  that  a  poet  should  be  estimated  by  us  accordiug 
to  the  soundness  and  healthiness  with  which  we  happen  to  think 
life  has  been  criticized  by  him. 

Thus  far,  then,  I  think  we  have  got:  that  if  poetry  be  mainly  a 
criticism  of  life,  and  if  the  relative  greatness  of  a  poet  depends  princi* 
pally  upon  the  tnith  and  healthiness  with  which  he  criticizes  life,  we  ai^ 
left  without  scales  in  which  to  weigh  his  greatness,  and  the  canon  or 
standard  thus  offered  us  turns  out  to  be  a  pure  mirage. 

Eut  can  it  not  be  shown,  directly  and  explicitly,  and  not  merely 
iudireetly  and  by  a  reduciio  adabsurdum  of  an  opposite  assumption,  that 
poetry  is  not^  and  the  function  of  the  poet  is  not^  mainly  a  criticism  of 
life?      I  think  it  can. 

As  a  matter  of  course^  a  poet  may  criticize  life,  if  he  chooses ;  and, 
as  a  fact,  poets  have  frequently  done  so.  But  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  criticism  of  life  is,  or  should  be,  the  main  fuuction  of  poetry  ?  Let 
us  consider  a  moment.  Poets  have  written  about  love^  and  written 
about  it  very  extensively ;  indeed,  though  there  are  poets  who  have  not 
attempted  to  pass  any  serious  judgment  upon  life,  I  doubt  if  the  poet 
ever  lived  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  another  sung  of  the  passion  to 
which,  alone,  Anacreon  declared  he  coidd  tune  the  strings  of  his  lyre; 
thereby,  be  it  said  iu  passings  allowing  it  to  be  seen  what  a  second-rate 
lyre  his  was.  But  though  love  lias  been  one  of  the  most,  perhaps  the 
mostj  frequent  of  the  themes  of  the  poet,  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  main  function  of  poetry  is  to  sing  of  love,  and  tha*  Iil^  is  the  greatest 
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poet  who  lias  sung  of  love  the  most  truthfully  and  the  most  heaUhilffl 
The  same  question  might  be  asked  concerning  War,  Adventure,  Ntture, 
the  Soul,    Country  J    all  of   them   themes   strikingly    congenial  to  tbc 
emotions  of  the  poet,  but  none  of  theoi,  any  more  than  Love,  coii>' 
ting  the  ralson  d'etre  of  poetry^  or  conferring   upon  the  poet  who  ^.l... 
of  them  most  felicitously  pre-eminence  over  his  fellows. 

At  most,  then,  to  criticize  or  pass  Judgment  upon  life*  is  only  pan  of 
the  business  of  poetry;  an  incidental  function  of  the  art,  by  no  mean* 
its  main  occupation  or  its  principal  end.  And  why  is  it  even  part  of 
the  function  of  poetry  to  criticize  life?  In  the  answer  to  that  qut*$tiafi, 
we  come  upon  the  traces  of  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  It  is  a 
of  the  business  of  poetry  to  criticize  life,  because  Poetry  is,  not  a  cri: 
eismj  but  a  representation  of  life  ;  and  criticism  of  life  is  part,  ti 
only  part^  of  life  itselL 

If  then,  it  be  true,  and  I  cojifess  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  upon 
subject^  that  Poetry  is  a  representation  of  life, — what  sort  of 
sentation^  I  will  attempt  to  define  in  due  course, — dnejj  it  not 
rially  help  us  to  discover  how  it  came  about  that  a  critic  of 
eminence  and  penetration  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  should  hltf 
inadvertently  been  betrayed  into  the  dictum  concerning  poetry  wkieh  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  accept  ?  Every  age  has  its  fetich ,  its  favounl*^ 
idea,  its  pet  pursuit,  its  ruling  intellectual  passion,  its  critiei&ni  or 
estimate  of  life.  The  mauia — I  do  not  use  the  word  slightinglv,  but 
only  in  order  to  express  what  X  mean — of  the  present  age  is  a  mania 
for  criticizing  life.  In  otlier  ivords,  its  criticism  or  estimate  of  life 
has  led  it  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  intelluctiial  business  of  life  ii 
to  criticize  or  estimate  life  itself,  to  theorize  about  it,  to  speculate  aboat 
it,  to  pry  into  its  origin,  to  probe  its  purport,  and  to  determine  its  ciuL 
Again  I  say  I  mean  no  gird  at  this  tendency,  at  this  estimate  of  Uie 
intellectual  function  of  life.  I  am  merely  noting  it,  for  I  think  it  will 
help  us  ou  our  way. 

*'An  age,^'  says  a  thoughtful  writer,  *Ms  like  climate.  The  hrr^ -" 
may  escape  its  influence  in  niuch»  but  the  hardiest  will  not  e«ca, 
inffuenee  entirely./^  Doubtless  !Mr.  Arnold  is  among  the  hardier spirifl 
of  this  age;  but,  in  respect  of  the  particular  influence  we  are  considcfl 
ing,  it  is  too  congenial  to  his  own  coustitutron  for  him  to  have  reaisttJ 
it  with  marked  success.  To  remember  that  Mr,  Arnold  is  a  pocfl 
and  we  all  remember  it,  is  to  save  us  from  forgetting  that  he  is  perforfll 
capable  of  confronting  life  with  sensations  purely  emotional.  But  exm 
in  the  days  when  verse,  not  prose,  was  the  vehicle  of  his  mind»  it  wJ 
pretty  evident  that  he  was  curious  more  tban  contemplative  ;  qucstiual 
ing  rather  than  impressionable;  not  so  much  scanning  life  receptively,  m 
order  afterwards  to  reproduce  it,  as  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  a  probleJ 
the  key  to  which  had  to  be  found.  In  fact,  he  was  very  much  aoi 
very  maikedly  the  child  of  tlie  age  in  which  he  was  born,  and  it  gam 
him  that  clastic  india-rubber  ring — the   modern  substitute  for  the  moil 
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teeth  upon.  Mr.  Araold  still  cherishes  that  relic  of  his  iofancyj  and 
chewing  the  criticism  of  hfe  is  the  occupation  he  still  prescribes  for  us 
babes  and  sucklings  over  whose  welfare  he  so  usefully  and  unremit- 
tingly watches. 

Now  against  cuttings  the  teeth  of  the  intellect  or  the  emotions  upon 
criticisms  of  life,  poetry,  the  most  catholic  and  nuprejudiced  of  all 
things,  can  have  no  possible  objection.  Qukiquld  iUfunt  hotnlnes  (using 
the  word  €iffei*€  as  meaning  to  think  and  feel  as  well  as  to  act) — behold 
the  subject-matter  of  poetry ;  and  so  long  as  men  criticize  hfe,  so 
long  will  criticism  of  life  interest  the  poet.  But  he  cannot  allow 
criticisms  of  life  to  interest  him  exclusively,  or  even  mainly. 
Whatever  wisdom  or  folly,  whatever  paug  or  calm,  whatever  quest 
questioning,  whatever  hope  or  disillusion,  whatever  straining, 
lumblmg,  or  recovery,  falls  to  the  experience  of  man,  the  poet  contem- 
plates with  eyes  of  instant  sympathy,  ready  to  render  yearning  into 
mnsic,  joy  into  chorus,  doubt  into  harmony,  sorrow  into  song.  But 
though  he  thrills  with  the  emotions,  apprehends  the  thoughts,  scans  the 
actions,  and  penetrates  the  motives  of  his  fcllow-mcn,  he  does  not  share 
their  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  he  cannot  be  shackled  by  their  limita- 
tions. What  to  each  one  of  them  in  turn  is  all,  is  to  hira  only  part 
All  the  seasons  are  before  him  at  once.  No  snows  of  winter  can  take 
the  sound  of  spring  out  of  his  cars ;  no  autumn  leaves  can  cover  up 
the  smile  of  summer  in  his  heart.  The  centuries  are  his,  and  the 
sepulchres.  The  dogmas  that  are  dead  he  remembers  j  the  creeds  that 
are  to  come  he  foresees ;  for  the  gods  to  whoni  altars  are  being  raised, 
for  whom  incense  is  being  bnrnt,  he  has  already  written  an  enduring 
epitaph.  The  constellations  move  round  aud  round,  and  he  moves  with 
them,  singing  the  song  of  the  winds,  the  thunders,  and  the  never-end- 
ing tides.  In  his  spacious  dwelling-place,  Opinion,  like  any  other 
shivering  wanderer,  is  free  to  enter,  but  only  as  a  compassionated  guest, 
and  its  place  is  below  the  salt.  The  theologians  would  fain  capture 
him,  and  he  laughs.  The  moralists  would  ensnare  him,  and  be  smiles. 
Society  with  one  hand  brings  bim  provender,  and  with  the  other  a 
halter,  half- concealed^  and  he,  because  he  is  not  without  some  sense  of 
humour,  sniffs  and  perhaps  even  snatches  the  specious  bait ;  but,  before 
the  noose  is  over  him,  with  quick  limbs  of  Pegasus  he  breaks  away,  and 
exults  in  the  fulness  of  his  freedom  and  his  joy.  He  is  for  no  man  to 
drive,  for  no  woman  to  ride,  though  to  her  call  he  will  always  come, 
and  she  may  say  gentle  worils  to  him,  if  she  will,  and  lay  her  fair 
cheek  against  his  unyokcablc  neck.  He  has  a  foot  in  every  camp,  but 
a  resting-place  in  none.  His  life  is  a  perpetual  transmigration  of  sou! ; 
and  when  he  sees  the  shield  of  Patroclus  hanging  upon  the  wall,  he 
remembers  that  he  was  at  Troy,  He  saw  Jove  born,  he  saw  Pan  die, 
he  was  standing  on  the  shore  when  Venus  flowered  naked  out  of  the 
foam.      He  was    with    Marv    at  the   foot    of    the    Cross ;    he    beheld 
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Stephen  stoned ;  and  among  his  most  precious  treasures  i«  tlie  box  bm\ 
whicb  Magdalen  lavished  her  repentant  spikenard.  He  is  too  happt  to 
be  utterly  sad,  too  sad  to  be  entirely  happy.  He  is  all  thingi  to^l 
men.  Like  space,  he  is  inside  all  things,  and  outside  them  too.  A* 
Pascal  said  of  infinity,  his  centre  is  everywhere,  his  circumference  do* 
where.  Like  the  wind,  he  will  strike  you  any  note,  any  crevice  in  tow 
being  craves  for;  bnt,  like  the  wind,  imprison  him  you  cannot.  He  vii 
not  born  for  servitude^  and  he  moves  past  creeds,  systems,  and  criticiiins 
of  life,  as  a  river  rolls  past  hamlet  and  village,  town  and  meadowr,  churcli 
and  forest,  solitude,  uproar,  and  the  slow  feet  of  roaming  lover»,  sing-iaj 
to  them  all,  taking  from  them  all,  but  staying  with  none,  and  by  nouc 
drained  dry.  For  him  the  strongest  fetters  of  logic  are  withes  of  the 
Philistines  to  break  asunder,  for  there  is  nothing  so  illogical  tt  the 
human  heart.  Is  this  your  criticism  of  life?  Then  it  shall  be  lii». 
Is  this  youm?  It  shall  be  his  also.  But  they  do  not  agree;  ^ 
contradict  each  other.  Bo  they  indeed?  Well,  he  will  li; 
tiiem  ;  not  by  any  other  criticism  of  life,  but  by  his  *'  so  potent  ail" 
He  lias  moments  of  divine  intoxication,  and  then  he  sees  all  things  double. 
When  Edgar  leads  Gloucester  to  the  edge  of  the  supposed  cliff  at  Dover, 
Gloucester  kneels  and  exclaims — 

*  * '  O  you  mighty  gods  ! 
Thia  world  I  do  renounce,  and,  in  your  eights^ 
Shake  patiently  my  great  afiiiction  off. 
If  I  Muld  bear  it  loiiger,  and  not  fall 
To  qoarrel  mth  your  great  oppMjaelcsa  wills, 
;My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out/' 

But  when,  by  Edgar's  deviccj  saved  from  self-destruction,  he  retuma  ts> 

his  purpose  with  the  observatiou^ — 

"  No  farther,  sir  !  a  man  may  rot  even  here;^' 

and  Edgar  responds — 

^'  What !  lo  ill  thoughts  again  ?  Men  must  endure 
Their  going  heoco,  even  as  their  coming  hither, 
Ripeness  i&  aU  I  Come  on  !" 

what  is  Gloucester's  reply  ? 

'^And  that's  tmt  too** 

Not  merely  that  it  is  tmCj  but  that  it  is  true  likewise,  the 
exactly  opposite  truth  remaining  equally  true.  Criticism  of  life !  I 
think  of  tbe  words  of  Lcrenzo  de  Medici,  in  a  speech  from  which  I 
hardly  like  to  quote,  save  tbat  it  seems  so  ready  to  my  baud  and  ^km 
to  our  purpose — 

**  Life's  a  chameleon, 
Whoae  colour  h  fit  argument  far  fools/* 

The  poet,  too,  is  a  chameleon,  and  takes  his  hue  from  surrot 
objects*  To  him  everything  is  true  that  anybody  believes.  He  i 
chromatic  as  light  •  and,  like  the  rainbow,  he  has  shades  of  colour  the 
ordinary  vision  docs  not  perceive.  All  the  problems  of  life  arc  prosent 
to  him,  and  he  consorts  perpetually  with  the  enigmas  of  the  soul. 
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he  solves  tlicm  not ;  rather,  he  holds  them  in  solution.  He  is  an 
oracle,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  profoundly  Delphic ;  and  those  who  take  his 
utterances  for  full  and  final  guidance  risk  being  wofully  misled.  From 
the  sacred  cave  from  which  he  speaks  smoke  also  emerges  in  abundance  ; 
and  if  you  question  him  too  closely^  there  is  a  chance,  if  he  does  not 
respond  with  a  divine  smile,  that  he  will  answer  you  with  demoniac 
thunder.  He  will  be  your  friend,  your  consoler,  even  your  enlightener, 
if  you  will  have  it  so,  but  never  your  lackey,  your  hireling,  nor  your 
ally.  It  was  rigidly  forbidden  to  the  Amphictyonic  States  to  appeal 
against  each  other  to  Delphi,  and  the  children  of  Apollo  remember  and 
observe  the  injunction  of  their  sire. 
[  Does  all  this  seem  irrelevant  to  the  demonstration  to  which  I  am 
^Kommitted  ?  K  it  does,  I  fancy  I  can  show  at  once  that  it  is  strictly 
^^ertinent,  and  that  we  are  now  a  good  deal  farther  on  our  journey 
than  wc  were.  For  though  it  may  be  true  that  thei'e  arc  poets 
to  whom  the  foregoing  description  can  he  applied  but  partially,  is  there 
no  poet  of  whose  qualities  and  characteristics  it  is  a  strictly  accurate 
and  nnex  agger  at  cd  account  ?  Who  is  not  i*eady  with  the  ausw  cr  ?  It 
is  true  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  true  of  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived. 
Then  mark  what  follows.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  not  only 
useless  but  misleading  to  call  poetry  a  criticism  of  life,  and  to  declare 
that  one  poet  is  greater  than  another,  because  his  criticism  of  life  is 
more  true  and  more  healthy:  useless,  since  there  exists  no  consensus, 
either  among  poets  or  among  their  readers^  as  to  what  is  true  and 
healthy  criticism  of  life  ;  misleading,  because  it  confirms  and  encourages 
the  pernicious  habit,  already  too  prevalent,  of  estimating  the  poetic 
merits  of  poets  according  to  the  reader^s  individual  estimate  of  what  is 
true  and  what  is  healthy.  Andj  now,  what  more  do  we  see?  That 
the  greatest  poet  who  ever  lived  is  the  poet  of  whom  the  foregoing 
passage  may  justly  be  written;  the  poet  who  thrilled  with  the  emotions^ 
apprehended  the  thoughts,  scanned  the  actions,  and  penetrated  the 
motives  of  his  fellow  meOj  but  did  not  share  their  prejudices  and  was 
not  shackled  by  their  limitations ;  the  poet  of  whom  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  what  to  individual  men  is  all  was  to  him  only  part ;  the  poet 
who  made  Opinion  sit  below  the  salt,  the  poet  whom  the  theologians  did 
not  capture  and  whom  moralists  did  not  stall  :  the  poet  who  had  a  foot 
in  every  camp  and  a  resting-place  in  none;  the  poet  who  was  indeed  a 
chameleon,  and  took  his  hue  from  surrounding  objects ;  the  poet  who 
never  said  'Hhis  is  true,"  but  only  *' that's  true  too;"  the  poet 
of  whom  Frederick  Schlegel,  with  perfect  accuracy,  affirmed  that 
he  propounds  problems  and  does  not  solve  them,  prescntiug  only  '^  a 
delineation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  world  and  life  in  manifold 
variety,  with  their  inconsistencies  and  perplexing  iDtricacies;''  in  a 
word,  the  poet  who  offers  no  criticism  of  life^  but,  ^rith  dispassionate 
intensity^  projects  from  his  steadily  glowing  mind  a  representation  of  it 
as  motley  as  itself. 
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But  if  it  be  true  of  him  who  is  confessedly  the  greatest  of  poets,  that 
his  poetry  is  not  a  criticism  of  life,  but  a  representation  of  it,  does  it 
not  raise  a  very  strong  presumption,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  poetry 
is  not  mainly  a  criticism  of  life ;  that  the  relative  greatness  of  poets 
cannot  properly  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  truth  and  healthiness 
•with  which  they  have  criticized  life,  even  if  we  could  agree  what  is  a 
true  and  healthy  criticism  of  life ;  and,  finally,  that  in  proportion  as  a 
poet  occupies  himself  in  his  jwetry  with  a  definite  and  consistent 
criticism  of  life,  to  that  extent  he  fetters  his  chance  of  being  a  great 
poet? 

Here,  perhaps,  we  had  better  pause.  In  another  and  concluding 
paper  I  will  endeavour  to  show  what  sort  of  representation  of  life 
poetry  is.  In  pursuing  that  investigation  we  shall  perhaps  provide  our- 
selves with  certain  critical  canons,  raised  above  the  bias  of  individual 
taste  or  the  prevailing  spirit  of  any  current  age,  by  referring  to  which 
we  may  ascertain  with  sufficient  fairness  and  tolerable  accuracy  the  rank 
of  any  particular  writer  in  the  poetic  hierarchy. 

Alfred  Austin. 


JCOMMONPLACE  FALLACIES  CONCERNING 

MONEY. 
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THE  qoestioii  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  is  this  :  What  deter* 
mines  the  vahie  of  money  ?  As  Mr.  Dana  HortoUj  United  States 
delegate  at  the  Paris  Monetary  Conferences  of  1878  and  1881^  has 
clearly  shown^  two  extreme  opinions  exist  on  this  snbject^ — that  oifrte 
trade,  which  is  not  applicable  here  ;  and  that  of  tlie  fiat  money  theory, 
which  maintains  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  legislator  which  creates  and 
regulates  the  value  of  money.  These  two  theories  are  evidently  en*oneous. 
Let  the  law  once  establish- — as  it  has  done  from  all  tioic — a  coin  as 
legal  tender  J  and  there  can  he  no  longer  free  trade  in  this  matter. 
There  exists  an  enormous  difference  between  gold  as  a  simple  com- 
modity^ and  gold  as  a  legal  measure  of  value,  and^  at  the  same  timcj 
legal  means  of  payment  for  any  debt  or  purchase.  Mr.  Thomas  Baring 
has  mentioned  the  fact  that,  in  the  crisis  of  1847,  one  sovereign 
was  not  to  be  procured  in  London  for  £60,000  in  silver;  and  that  in 
Calcuttaj  during  the  crisis  of  18GI,  a  merchant  possessing  .€20,000  in 
gold  became  bankrupt,  because  he  could  not  exchange  it  for  silver 
rupees,  the  only  legal  tender.  Mr.  Dana  Horton  has  clearly  set  forth 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  introduce  free  trade  where  it  is  really 
not  a  question  of  it : — 

"  Free  trade  in  legnl  tender  may  hare  existed  in  the  primitive  days  of  un- 
sopliisticatcd  barter,  and  certainly  ranst  flourish  in  Utopia;  but  whea  we  ask 
how  it  can  be  materialized  to-day,  we  iind  ourselves  in  confusion.  Cuu  payees 
demand^  or  can  payors  give  in  p^ayment,  whatever  merchandise  they  prefer  ? 
In  what  merchandise  do  men  express  their  taxes  and  appropriations,  salaries  and 
fees,  fines,  official  appraises,  and  sales  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  a 
matter  of  cljoice,  with  payor  or  payee,  whether  ail  these  oblisratiorg  are  fulfilled 
With  saw-logs,  whale's  bluhber,  raw  hides,  or  loads  of  gravel  ?  Do  men  take  up 
a  bill  of  exchange  with  freestone,  or  pay  for  postage  stamps  with  dynamite  ? 
Now,  all  those  questions  occur  naturallyi  aod  must  be  answered  afhrmatively  if 
we  admit  that  free  trade  ia  legal  tender  is  present  in  the  flesh,      Evidentlyj.tbe 
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thinker  wlio  materializes  ideal  free   trade  in  money  in  the  nineieeiisl]  \ 
in  the  interests  of  science,  must  likewise  he  prepaied  to  be  done  by  lulie^ 
and  wheo  lie  asks  for  bread  to  receive  a  serpent^  and  wbea  he  asks  for 
receive  a  stone." — Gold  and  /Silver^  p,  172. 

I  thiok  we  may  concliatlcj  from  what  wc  have  just  quotedj  that  tbcue 
who  speak  of  free  trade  in  money  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  word  '*  legal  *'  tender  in  itself  ought,  howercr,  to  w«ni 
them  of  their  error* 

The  theory  of  the  fiat  money — which  is,  at  the  bottom^  the  theofrof 
the  inflatioDist  and  of  the  partizans  of  paper  money — is  not  less  dUoesosi 
when  pushed  to  the  extreme.       Mr.  Dana  Hortou  g^ives  us  a  curiouf 
example  borrowed  from  Iwan  Possoschkof,  a  Russian  reformer  of  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great : — "  The  foreigners  estimate  their  money  acconl- 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  metal  it  contains,  and  not  according  to  the  jJOter 
of  the  monarch  who  issues  it.      But  we  honour  our  monarch  as  God,  aid 
most  zealously  obey  his  will.      We  do  not  look  at  the  weight  of  \ht 
money,  but  upon  the  inscription.      It  is  not  the  copper  that  is  valuabk  i 
to  US;   it  is  the  name  of  our  Czar.^'     In  truth,  in  former  time«,  when  i 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  were  for  ever  changing  the  current  value  rf] 
money,  or   the   proportion   of  precious  metal  in  each  coin,  their  idctij 
must    have    been   very  similar   to   Possoschkof's.       To   cite  only  onc^ 
example,  the  following  are  the  terms  in  which  Philip  of  Valois,  kio^  I 
of  France,  proclaims  his  absolute  power  with  regard  to  the  coinage  of 
his   realnij    in  an    ordinance    dated  January  16,    1347; — *rAucuE  xac 
pent  faire  doiite  quV\  nous  appartienne  seulement  et  pour  Ic  tout  en 
notre  Royaumcj  le  fait,  la  provision  et  toute  Fordonnance  de  la  monnaie 
et  de  faire  monnayer  tellcs  monnaics  et  donner  tel  cours  comme  il  notis 
plait."       Lord  Liverpool,  whose  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  money  wc» 
so  clear  and  just,  does  not  overlook  the  predominating  influence  of  lair 
in  this  matter.       He  says,  in  his  famous  treatise  on  the  *^  Coins  of  the 
Realm": — *^  Coins   ought  always  to  pass  in  tale,  according  to  the  rate 
or  value  which  the  Sovereign  puts  upon  them  in  his  Mint  Indentures  " 
(Bank  of  England  edit,  p.  177). 

It  is  as  little  coiTect  to  pretend  that  the  law  can  do  everything 
with  regard  to  money,  as  to  say  that  it  can  do  nothing.  The  following  are 
the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  the  latter  opinion  : — Doubtlc«« 
the  law  can  decree  that  a  pound  sterling  shall  be  equal  to  forty  shillings, 
as  it  can  ako  diminish  by  one  half  the  amount  of  pure  gold  coataincd 
in  a  sovereign :  but  in  such  a  ease  the  value  of  the  new  sovereigo 
would  be  only  half  that  of  the  old — that  is  to  say,  it  woidd  pay  for  only 
half  the  quantity  of  goods,  prices  having  doubled  themselves.  Thus 
the  step  taken  by  the  legislator  would  pro^e  of  no  avail ;  it  mu&t, 
indeed,  always  come  to  nought,  when  we  t'onsider  existing  econofuie 
conditions  which  enforce  themselves.  The  value  of  everything  depends  on 
the  law*  of  demand  and  supply,  aud  not  on  the  will  of  either  Sovereign* 
or  Parliaments.      This    argument    is    irrefutable,    but  does  not  at  all 
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Fe  that  the  law  can  have  do  mflucnce  whatever  on  the  value  of 
ouetary  metals,  and  consequently  on  that  of  mooey.  In  reality  the 
uence  of  the  State  is  not  contrary  to  economic  laws,  but  in  accordance 
ith  them  ;  for  it  is  the  State  which^  by  opening  the  Mints,  occasions 
c  chief  demand  for  the  precious  raetab.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver 
arises  from  their  being  used^  firstly,  for  making  cither  nsefnl  objects  or 
objects  of  luxury,  jewellery,  S:c. ;  and,  secondly,  for  making  coin.  The 
monetary  exceeds  in  influence  the  industrial  demand — ^iu  the  first 
instance,  because  it  is  of  greater  importance ;  in  the  second,  because  it 
fixes  the  price  of  the  precious  metals.  If  Mints  were  completely  closed, 
the  value  of  the  proscribed  metal  woidtl  fall  to  at  least  one-half.  Gold 
wrould  be  worth  no  more  than  platinum — that  is  to  say,  £24  to  £30 
a  kilo,  and  its  price  would  be  as  variable  as  the  price  of  this 
rare  metal.  Silver  has  lost  one  fifth  of  its  former  value ;  and  this  fact 
is  entirely  due  to  the  legislators  of  civilized  countries  having  forbidden 
^its  being  freely  coined  in  the  ilints.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
^B^uspend  the  Allison  Bill,  which  imposes  a  monthly  coinage  of  at  least 
^Kwo  million  dollars,  and  if  India  were  also  to  close  her  Mint,  to  what 
^■price  would  silver  then  fall  ?  To  one  half — or,  perhaps,  even  one 
third — ^of  what  it  was  recently  worth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  free 
coinage  were  to  be  re-established  in  those  countries  where  it  formerly 
existed,  silver  would  certainly  regain  its  former  value.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  power  of  law  with  regard  to  money  consists  in  fixing  its  value 
by  creating,  suspending,  or  annulling  the  demand  for  the  precious 
metals  of  which  money  is  composed.*  The  law  in  itself  does  not 
entirely  create  this  value,  though  very  nearly  so»  Were  the  demand 
from  the  Mints  to  cease  completely,  industry  alone  would,  it  is  true, 
suffice  to  retain  for  the  precious  metals  a  portion  of  their  present  value, 
but  the  influence  of  law  is  certainly  very  great,  for  were  the  monetary 
employmeBt  of  either  metal  entirely  to  discontinue,  that  metal  would 
be  offered  to  industry  in  double  and  triple  quantities,  and  the  price  of 
it  would,  consequently,  be  enormously  depreciated. 

In  the  correspondence  between   Mr.  Gibbs   and  Mr,  T*  H.  Farrer^t 
the  latter  sums  up  current  opinion  in  the  following  passage  ;  — 

**  What   is  a  pound  ?     Not  surely  a  thing  to  wliich   law  has  attaclied  any 

*  In  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  valut?  of  money  comes  not  from  tlie  law,  but  from  the 
intrinsic  value  of  its  metal,  Micliel  Chevalier,  Bouamy  Price,  and  other  economists  quote 
these  words  of  Aristotle: — "It  was  agreed  to  ffive  and  receive  in  exchange  n  subs  tft&ce 
which,  useful  in  itself,  was  c^osy  of  handling  Tot  the  lusea  of  men,  such  aa  iron^  for 
example^  or  silver,  or  some  other  substance,  of  which  the  size  and  weight  was  first 
determined;  and,  tinally,  in  onler  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  continual  measuriDg,  it  was 
marked  with  a  stamp  in  sign  of  its  value."  They  i^mit  tlio  concltii^ion  of  the  passage,  which 
runs  thus  :  -"  But  of  itseJi  money  is  an  empty  thing  ;  it  has  value  only  by  Ia\v»  and  not  by 
nature,  for  a  change  of  agreement  among  those  using  it  can  tlepreciate  it  entirely,  ai;d 
render  it  entirely  unfit  to  satisfy  our  needs.'*  The  consequence  of  what  Gennany  had 
done  in  1873,  in  accenting  no  more  sUver  as  legal  tender,  ia  an  example  of  the  truth 
of  Aristotle's  remark.  Mr.  Dana  Horton.in  his  rvimirkaitle  Vmok,  **rJoIdana  Silver,*'  p.  118, 
quotes  another  passage  of  Aristotle  eveu  more  explicit :— "Money  {ydfAifffia}  is,  as  it  were, 
a  sabstitnte  for  demand  (xp^ta),  or  the  thin^  needed;  and  hence  it  has  the  name 
'  nomisma/  because  it  is  not  so  by  natarc,  but  by  law  iy6ubj)^  and  because  it  ia  in  otir  power 
to  cbaoge  it  and  render  it  useless/'— iViV/toyHa^/i€a»  £thiat^  b[>ok  5,  chap.  5, 
t  "The  Double  Standard,'^  by  H.  Gibbs,  Appendix,  p.  18. 
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particular  value,  but  a  bit  of  gold  Btamped  to  show  its  weight  and  fin 
The  vaiut!  of  gold  depends  in  no  WAy  oti  the  stamp,  Ii  depends,  on  th« 
hand,  on  tJie  supply — i.r.,  cost,  or  ruther  difficulty,  of  production ;  on  tiM 
other  hnud,  on  the  deniand — Lt.^  on  the  extent  to  which  men  de^re  to  uii  iL 
Over  the  supply  hiw  has  no  power  whatever  ;  over  the  demand  law  Hm  i 
power,  just  au  it  has  over  the  demand  for  other  commodities/' 

All  these  affirmations,  which  have  a  seeming  foundatioDj  are,  in  rcJklity, 
contrary  to  facts*  Law  has  an  influence  over  the  demand  for  gold  quite 
different  from  that  which  it  exercises  over  the  demand  for  any  other 
commodity,  for  the  State  boys  gold  in  unlimited  quantities  aiid 
at  a  fixed  price.  This  it  certaitilj  does  for  no  other  merchandise.  Will 
the  State  accept  iron,  corUj  or  tea,  upon  these  conditions  ?  It  exerei»ej 
also  an  indirect  but  decided  influence  on  the  supply,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  production,  for  it  determines  the  price  which  can  Ijc 
paid  at  the  mines.  If  the  State  cease  to  fix  the  price^  or  if  it  lower  it, 
the  production  will,  of  necessity,  diminish, 

"  A  gold  sovereign,''  says  Mr,  T,  H.  Farrer,  '*  isj  within  a  trifling  frac- 
tion, worth  as  much  in  exchange  when  melted  down  as  when  it  ha*  tic 
Queen^s  head  on    it."     This    is    true,    but    whv  ?      Because    the  law 
allows  you  to  change  yonr  melted  sovereign  back  again  into  a  sovereign 
"  legal"  standard,  and  this  at  the  expense  of  the  Mint,    It  is,  therefort, 
the   law  which  maintains  the  bullion  value  of  the    melted   sovereign. 
Let  the  law  only  close  the  Mint,  and  your  gold  as  bullion  would  lose  a 
large  proportion  of  its  value.      Here  is    a  proof  of  this*      In    France, 
at   the  present   time,    five    francs  in  silver   have  the    same   power  lu 
buying  and  paying   as  five   francs  in  gold.     Melt    a  silver  five-fraac 
piece,  and    it  will  then  be  worth    only  four.     Why?      Because  silver, 
as  bullion,  may   not   be    cbauged   back   into   coin.       If    the  French 
Mint  were  once  more  opened  to  silver  coinage,  five  francs  in  bullioa 
would    be   worth    as    much   as    five   francs   in   money,  just   as  with  & 
sovereign. 

Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  and  those  who,  like  him,  affirm  that  money  is  as 
much  merchandise  as  any  other  article,  or  a  piece  of  machinery,  a  tool, 
a  waggon,  or  a  cart,  do  not  observe  that  the  free  coinage  at  the  Mint 
in  itself  establishes  a  radical  difierencc  between  the  monetary  metaU 
and  any  other  commodity. 

K  you  make  too  much  cast-iron,  or  too  much  cloth,  you  cannot 
sell  it  all,  your  stock  accumulates  too  largely,  and  you  arc  a  loser, 
for  it  eats  up  the  interest  of  the  value  it  represents.  Tfiis  is  not 
at  all  the  case  with  monetary  metal ;  you  can  never  have  too  much  of 
that  J  thanks  to  free  coiuagc,  it  can  always  be  converted  into  money, 
and  then  you  immediately  draw  a  rcveniic  from  it.  Monetary  metal  is 
never  a  dead  capital ;  with  money  you  can  purchase,  and  pay  for,  any 
and  everything.  You  are  lord  of  the  market.  With  goods  you 
must  wait  to  sell  before  purchasing  or  paying.  This  is  the  diflcr- 
encc  between  money  and  tools  or  ploughs.  If  you  possess  the 
latter  in  excess,  it  is  dead  capital,  Avhile  this  can  ne%*€r  be  the  case  with 
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monetary  tools,  for  you  cau  always  send  them  into  circulation,  and 
employ  them  io  procuring  you  productive  capital,  consols  for 
iustaQce. 

Mr.  Bonamy  Price  tliitiks  that  siirpluis  moBetary  couveyanccs  will 
lie  idle  in  the  banks,  like  surplus  ploughs  in  a  shed.  This  h  a  mistake. 
Every  piece  of  money  will  be  sent  into  circulation,  let  them  be  ever  so 
numerous  ;  for^  if  they  accmnnlate  in  banks,  the  rate  of  interest  will  falL 
The  lowered  rate  of  inturest  will  urge  men  to  fresh  enterprises,  from  . 
which  will  spring  an  increased  demand  for  ^ootls  of  ail  kinds,  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  a  rise  of  prices  will  ensue.  Higher  prices  will  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  more  money,  and  thus  the  surplus  coinage  will  find 
employment. 

Coin  is,  therefore,  to  its  owner  a  living  capital,  current  everywhere, 
and  capable  of  being  employed  immeiliatcly,  or  of  being  put  oat  to 
profit  according  as  its  possessor  desires.  This  is  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  money,  and  when  business  men,  whom  economists  scoff  at^  give 
it  pre-eminence  over  all  otlicr  nierchaudise,  tliey  are  wholly  in  the 
right. 

According    to    Mr.  Bi)namy    Price,    and  all   the    economists  of  the 
deductive  school,  the  value  of  gold   ^nd    silver  depends  on  what  it  has 
cost  to  produce  these  metals.     ''The  gold/'  they  say,  "buys  by  means  of 
its  cost  of  production/^    This  maxim  is  daily  contradicted  by  faets^  as  we 
will  endeavour  to  prove,  bnt  this  discussion  needs  great  attention,  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the   changes    in  the   value    of    money,  which 
would   appear  unchangeable    as   long    as    the   coins    contaioed    a   fixed 
quantity  of  precious   metal.      For  instance,  an  ounce  of  gold,  standard 
fineness,  which  can  always  be  exchanged  at    the  Bank  of  England  for 
£3  I7s,  lOW,  would  appear  Io  retain  always  the  same  value.      This  is, 
howevcfj  not  the  case.      Without  taking  into  consideration  the  abstract 
theory  of  valne,  we  can  say^  with  economists,  that  the  value  of  an  object 
is  represented  by  the  quantity  of  other  objects  to  be  obtained  in  ex- 
change  for    it.      Thus   it   is   admitted    that  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  has  fallen  to  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
because  the  same  weight  of  gold  or  silver  will  now  only  purchase  a 
quarter  or  a  fifth  of  corn    or    other    commodities.      If  bank  notes  and 
silver  were  simultaneously  and  universally  suppressed  in  favour  of  gold, 
it  is  certain  that  the  value  of  gold  would  enormously  increase,  although 
the  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  the  production  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
would  in  no  ways  have   changed    or    diminished.      Silver,   after   1873, 
and  notably  in   1875  and  187G,  lost  suddenly  a  large  proportion  of  its 
value-      The  price  of  this  metal  fell  from  GO  or  Gl  pence  the  ounce,  to 
50,  and  even  for  a  time  as  lo^v  as  46,  and  now  the  average  price  is 
about  52  pence.      Has  the  cost  of  producing  silver  suddenly  fallen  a 
fifth  or  a  fourth?     No  one  will  attempt  to  maintain  such  a  statement. 
Mr.  Otto  Arendt  has  proved  with  the  most  accurate  figures  ("  Die 
\  ertragsmiissige  Doppelwahrung^')  that  the  fall  in  tlie  price  of  silver  wa» 
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tbat 
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occasioned  by   Germany^   selling   it^   combined   with    the   pr 
againat  its  free  coinage  in  all  civilized  countries. 

The  price  of  articles  depends  principally — and  this  will  not  be  A 
—on  the  demand ;  and  as  the  demand  for  silver  from  the  Mints  cetse^ 
all  at  once,  how  conld  this  metal  not  fall  considerably  in  the  m&rketf 
If  the  free  coinage  of  this  metal  were  re-established  in  France,  tk 
United  States,  and  Germany^  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  ratio  of  1  to  15} 
between  gold  and  silver^  is  it  not  evident  that  silver  would  immediatdv 
regain  its  former  valnc?  When  Belgium  and,  later  on,  GcrmanT 
adopted  nickel  in  place  of  copper  coin,  the  value  of  that  metal  tripled 
Had  the  cost  of  its  production  increased?  Not  at  all;  but  the  demand 
increased^  and  as  nickel  cannot  be  produced  at  wUl,  the  tripled  prif^ 
main  tains  itself.  Suppose  that  men  again  attempted  to  make  monct 
out  of  platinum^  as  was  once  done  in  Russia,  that  metal,  instead  of 
being  worth  from  £12  to  £14  a  pound,  would  rise  to  four  or  five  times 
that  value.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coinage  of  gold  were  everywhere 
to  be  suppressed,  it  would  certainly  fall  to  half  its  present  value 

The  value  of  gold  depends  so  little  on  the  cost  of  production  tbat 
we  learn  from  those  of  competent  authority,  who  have  given  the  questioa 
their  time  and  attention,  tbat  the  average  cost  of  each  ounce  obtained  « 
the  price  of  two.      It  will  be  asked  :  Why,  then,  is  such  a  losing  busi] 
carried  on  ?     It  cannot  be  possible  !      The  explanation  is  vcr>"  simple, 
Certain  mines  make  very  large  profits,  and  those  who  w^ork  at  a  los* 
hope,    some    day,    to  strike   a   rich    vein,    a    *'  bonanza,'*    and    tb 
work  on,  cheered  by  that   hope,  until   they  have   expended    all  tliin: 
resources.      Sometimes  they  succeed,  and  their  good  fortune  stiniulatcij 
others  to  similar   labours.     At   Monaco,  an  analogous  state  of  thinj 
may  be  observed.     It  is  quite  certain  that  for  the  totality  of  players  i 
gaming  there  is  a  losing  operation,  for  the  yearly  profits   made  by  tl 
bank  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.     Therefore,  each  franc  gained  b; 
the  mass  of  players  costs  tbera  more  than  a  franc.      But  the  gamblinj 
goes  on,  each  individual  believing  he  will  one  day  be  the  favourite 
fortune — and  there  arc,  indeed,  some  who  prove  to  be  so. 

It  is    most   essential  with   the  precious   raetals  to  distinguish   vei 
carefully    between    price    and     vaitte.      The    price    of    the    prccioui 
metals  is  determined  by  the  Mints.     The  "  market  price  of  gold 
expression  in  constant  use,  especially  in  Englami     The  market  price  oj 
gold  is  no  other  than  the  Mint  price.      This  price  enforces  itself,  and  foi 
a  self-evident  reason,  which  is  this.     Mints  are  not  only  the  principi 
consomers,  but  are,  at  the  same   tlrue,  insatiable,  for  they  buy  up  all 
monetary  metal  at  a  price  fixed   by  themselves.     Why,  in  any  part  of] 
the   world,  should   gold  be   sold  under  £3   17.^.  1(H^/.,  due  deductioiif 
being  made  for  transport  expenses,  as  this  price  can  always  be  obtained' 
at    the    Bank   of    Englaud  ?      Gold  will    never   be   sold  cheaper  whil 
the  Mint    in  London     maintains  its  price.       It  cannot    either    fei 
a  higher  price  as  long  as  a  sovereign  remains  in  circulation,  for  industry^ 
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but  to  melt  sovereigns  for  £3  17^.  lOhi.  and  it  ^^ill  secure  an  ounce 

.ndardj  and  will  therefore  pay  uo  bigher  price  in  the  market     Certain 

iters  imagine   that   if   silver  were  universally  received    as    standard 

laney,  with   a   ratio  as   to   gold  of  1  to  151,   the  dearer  metal,   that 

to    say,   gold,    would   be  gradually  withdrawn,  and  would  no  longer 

main  in   circulation.      But  then^  what  would  become  of  this  metal? 

uld   it   be   treasured   up  indefinitely  ?       Impossible ;     for   it    would 

nsume  its  own  interest.      Conld  it  be  sold  to  industry  at  a  higher 

rice  thau  that  fixed    by  the   legal   ratio?      More  impossible  still;  for. 

Id  smiths  and  jewcllci"Sj  being  able  to  draw^  at  will,  from  the  monetary 

;ockj  at  the  price  fixed  by  tlie  Mint,  would  refuse  to  pay  higher.      The 

rodncers  and  holders  of  gold    would   therefore   be   forced   to   resign 

em^clves  to  accept  the  price  imposed  by  the  Mint,  for  they  would  be 

liable  to  dispose  more  advantageously  of  their  metal  elsewhere.      Gold 

uld    only   disappear  if  the  production    were  to  be    reduced  one-half 

or    two-thirds.     But   then^    of   course^  gold   could   be   no   longer  the 

monetary  metal  of  the  world. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  cost  of  production  of  gold  diminishes 
suddenly  very  much,  as  it  probably  did  when  the  placers  of  Cabfornia 
and  Australia  were  first  worked  after  the  year  1850,  The  price  of 
gold  would  not  fall  on  that  account^  for  the  bank  would  still  continue  to 
lay  £3  17*.  IMrf, 

The  value  of  the  monetary  metals,  that  is  to  say  their  power  of 
urchase  of  other  objects,  is  a  more  complicated  subject.  It  depends 
on  the  connection  existing  between  the  exchanges  to  be  eflfected,  on  the 
one  handj  and  the  total  quantity  of  metallic  money,  or  other  mediums 
f  exchange  substituted  for  this  metal,  on  the  other.  For  instance,  bank 
notes,  fulfilling  precisely  the  same  mission  as  gold  or  silver  coin,  compete 
with  these  metals  and^  at  all  events,  render  them  less  essential,  and, 
consequently^  diminish  their  utility  and  their  value*  This  diminution  of 
value,  or  of  power  of  purchase,  occasions  a  rise  in  prices.  Suppress 
banknotes  everywhere,  and  the  value  of  metallic  money  will  consider- 
ably increase,  for  each  monetary  unit  will  be  more  sought  after,  and  its 
power  of  purchase  will  augment  in  proportion  as  prices  faU,  althongli 
the  cost  for  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  will  have  remained 
identically  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  if  more  bank  notes  be  issued, 
gold  and  silver  will  be  depreciated  in  value.  For  instance,  when  the 
United  States  and  Italy  adopted  paper  money  and  allowed  their 
monetary  stock  to  pass  into  other  lands,  a  marked  depreciation  iu  the 
value  of  coinage  was  observable  all  over  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
since  these  countries,  wishing  to  re-establish  a  metallic  currency,  are 
drawing  to  themselves  a  portion  of  the  world's  monetary  stock,  they 
have  occasioned  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  by  a  fall 
in  prices.  These  changes  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

The  cost  of  produ<:tion  of  the  precious  metals  can  only  influence  their 
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value  in  the  long  run,  and  that  insomuch  as 
limit  or  increase  the  amount  produced.  Let 
excavation  of  an  ounce  of  gold  from  a  mine  costs  double  what  it  Got 
does  ;  the  majority  of  mines,  commencing,  of  course,  with  the  poorest, 
would  he  abandoned*  The  monetary  stock  would  diminish  and  pricn 
would  fall.  The  value  of  gold  would  increase.  But  this  fall  in  tlie 
price  of  everything,  including  also  labour,  would  probably  diminish  ilie 
cost  of  excavation  and  allow  of  the  abandoned  miues  being  reopeneL 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  precious  metals  could  be  obtained  at  a  lesi  cast, 
it  would  probably  happen  that  a  larger  quantity  wouM  be  extracted  from 
the  mines  and  a  diminution  in  their  val^e  mif/ht  ensue,  which  woaU 
manifest  itself  by  a  rise  in  prices. 

At  all  events,  this  infiuencCj  never  other  than  feeble,  which  the  incteut 
or  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production  can  exercise  over  the  valae 
gold  and  silver,  has  been  often  counteracted  or  annulled  by  ciiCQiD- 
stances  other  than  those  we  have  previously  mentioned.  Firstlv,  mottrr, 
gold  and  silver,  cauuot  be  regarded  as  corn,  coal,  or  such  like  com- 
modtties.  One  cannot,  at  will,  secure  any  amount  of  gold.  Minesi  iniist 
be  found  to  be  worked,  and  these  mines  are  very  rapidly  exh&oitei 
During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  century,  the  value  of  gold  rose  coa- 
sidcrably  without  occasioning  any  corresponding  growth  in  the  amontil 
produced.  The  discovery  of  the  placers  of  California  and  Australia 
increased  extraordinarily  the  annual  produce  of  the  yellow  metal  Thti 
abundance  of  gold,  and  the  great  diminution  of  the  cost  of  produclioa  at 
the  gold-fields,  occasioned  but  a  transitory  fall  in  its  value;  indet-d,  the 
price  of  gold  very  quickly  regained  its  previous  level,  as  I  have  alrcad? 
endeavoured  to  prove ;  and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  of  there  baDf 
fresh  demands  for  it, — a  necessary  cousequeucc  of  the  extraordtoarj 
activity  of  commerce  and  industry  all  over  the  world. 

Another  consideration  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is,  that  while 
ordinary  commodities  are  more  or  less  rapidly  consumed,  the 
precious  metals  are  preserved  and  accumulate.  Therefore,  a  diA'rr- 
ence  in  the  annual  production,  unless  it  were  to  continue  during  s 
prolonged  period,  woiUd  have  a  scarcely  perceptible  influence  oa  tli,  ir 
value,  for  this  influence  would  become  deadened  on  losing  itself  in  i: - 
immense  monetary  stock,  the  result  of  the  labour  of  centuries* 

History  proves  that  the  value  of  gold  is  not  at  all  regulated  bv  the 
abundance  of  production,  as  economists,  following  Lord  LiverjHXjl. 
generally  affirm.  The  latter  writes  in  his  famous  book,  *^The  Coins  of 
the  Realm,*'  chap.  iii. ; — '*  This  variation  (in  the  value  of  gold  and  jjilicri 
is  occasioned  by  the  greater  or  less  quantity  that  may  happen  to  be  at 
different  times  in  the  market  or  in  circulation/'  We  will  now  show 
that  this  affirmation  is  contradicted  by  facts,  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  as 
a  reduction  iu  the  cost  of  production  can  only  affect  value  by  increasing 
the  production,  wc  thiuk  the  error  of  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Bonamy  Price, 
"  The  f/oid  buys  It/  means  of  Us  cost  of  production,**  will  then  be  clearly 
iproved. 
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r  Talue  of  gold  in  past  ccBturies  can  be  estimated  bj  compariog  it 
witli  tliat  of  silver  ;  for,  until  the  year  181 G^  silver  was  everywhere  the 
principal  standard^  and  t!ie  cominon  measure  of  value*  It  will  be  seen, 
by  the  figures  given  below  aud  borrowed  from  ^Ii\  Soetbeer,  that  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  is  in  no  way  determined  by  the  eost  of  pro- 
duction, but  solely  by  the  prices  fixed  at  the  Mints  of  the  prepondera- 
ting countries. 


Arn-^iffC  annifal iiro'lttctton  in  miilions  of  German  nittrls  (a  mark  is 

tvorth 

ahottt  a  8hiltin<j). 

\m-m.   i5si-iaoo.    iGoi-m    16-21-40.    is^y-m,    imum. 

16S1-1700 

Gold    .     .     ,     111     ...     20     ...     2:?     ...     23     ...     24     .,.     25     . 

..    ao 

Silver.     .     .     5tl     ...      75      ,.       7G     ...      7o     ,,,      G5     *.,      00 

..     61 

Kcbtivtf  vidut  \ 

of  gold   to  tUvO  .„  11-80  ,.,  12*25  ...  1400  ...  14'oO  ...  15*00 

..  14*96 

silver    .     .  J 

We  see  that  from  1561  to  1600^  the  annual  production  of  silver  rose 
from  53  to  75  millions  of  marks;  wbUe  that  of  gold  remains  almost 
stationaiT.  The  value  of  silver  ought  to  have  fallen.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, do  so,  for  the  relative  value  of  gold  only  rose  from  11 '50  to 
11-80. 

From  1600  to  1700  the  production  of  silver  diminished  :  it  fell  from 
70  to  01  million  marks  :  while  that  of  gold  rose  from  20  to  30  million 
marks.  The  value  of  silver  should  therefore  have  increased,  and  that 
of  gold  comparatively  have  diminished.  We  see,  however,  instead  of 
this,  that  the  value  of  gold  rises  from  11*80  to  14"9G,  The  cost  for 
the  production  of  gold  must  have  fallen,  as  the  produce  was  more 
abundant.  Why,  then,  has  its  value  so  increased  ?  Becanst"  the  Mint 
indentures  of  different  States  fixed  a  higher  and  liigher  value  on  it.  Are 
economic  laws  at  fault  here  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  they  have  been  badly 
exiwuuded  by  economists.  It  'ia  the  demand  of  thoi?e  insatiable  con- 
sumers, Mint^,  which  lias  brought  about  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold. 

During  the  18th  century^  the  production  of  silver  enormously  increased, 
thanks  to  the  facility  with  Tihicli  the  ricli  mines  of  IMexico  were  able  to 
be  worked.  According  to  the  theorj^  of  the  cost  of  proiluetion  of 
Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  the  value  of  silver  ought  to  have  lessened.  The 
contrary  took  place.  Here,  again,  I  borrow  the  figures  of  Mr,  Soetbcer, 
which  are  generally  admitttjd  to  be  the  most  accurate  we  have — 

Average  annual  producttm  in  mUliom  of  German  marh. 


1701-20. 

1720-40. 

1741-00. 

17G1-SI. 

1781-lSOO 

85 

53 

GS 

57 

4D 

46        .. 

77 

95 

..       117 

158 

1527     .. 

.      15-09      . 

..       14 -IK]      , 

..      14-81 

,.      14-7G 

and 

and 

and 

aud 

and 

15-15     .. 

.       15-07      . 

.,       14-50      , 

,.     14-04 

..      15.42 

Gold     .... 
Silver    .     ,     .     . 

Katio    bet\\'eeii  ( 
gold  ti  silver  f 

I       Thus,  from  1700  to  1800,  the  production  of  gold  increased  very  little — 

j       from  35  to  49  millions  of  marks ;  while  that  of  silver  grew  enormously 

— from  64  to  158  millions;  and,  at  the  same  time,  until  the  year  1780, 
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the  relative  value  of  gold  fell,  aod  that  of  silver  rose.  A  Triio  erf 
gold  (about  2  lbs.),  which  was  worth,  in  1700,  15'27  kilos  of  fiilTCr, 
would  only  fetch  U'76  in  1780.  If  gold  in  1880  attained  the  ratio  of 
1  to  15'42^  it  was  on  account  of  the  French  Minister,  De  Calomie, 
having  established  a  ratio  of  1  to  15^,  which  was  higher  than  the  filae 
known  as  the  commercial  valnCj  and  determined,  before  this  date,  by  the 
price  at  the  English  Mint. 

Facts  which  occurred  subsequently  to  the  year  1850,  gi?e  &  itill 
more  formal  contradiction  to  the  theory  which  asserts  that  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  depends  on  the  cost  and  amount  of  production.  The 
average  annual  production  of  gold  which  was,  from  1840  to  IKO, 
about  £2,800,000,  rises  suddenly  after  1850  to  £32,000,000,  ortoia 
average  of  about  je28, 000,000  for  the  period  1850-60.  In  the  tventT- 
five  years  following  1850,  more  gold  is  produced  than  in  the  358  years 
between  1493  and  1850.  What  a  prodigious  change  in  all  the  element 
of  production  of  this  metal  1  If  the  theory  of  ^Ir,  Bonamy  Price 
be  correct,  its  value  ought  to  decrease  enormously.  But  no.  The 
ratio  of  gold  to  silver  scarcely  changes.  From  1851  to  1875  it  is 
quoted  at  15*53.  Thus  we  see  that  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  more  than  extraordinary  growth  of  production  pro- 
duced no  efl'cct  on  the  relative  value  of  gold. 

These  facts  give  a  decisive  negative  to  the  theories  of  economisti 
but  they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  true  economic  laws*  Let  uii 
suppose  an  unlimited  demand  for  any  commodity  at  a  fixed  price.  This 
price  will  of  necessity  be  forced  upon  the  market.  The  free  coinage 
a  monetary  metal,  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Mint^  constitutes  an  unlimit 
demand  for  that  metal  ;  the  price  of  the  Mint  will  become  consequcatlj 
the  established  price,  if  the  State  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  absorb 
that  is  produced.  In  the  event  of  the  production  increasing  very  ooo- 
siderably,  all  that  could  ensue  would  be  a  depreciation  of  the  monetary 
units,  and  consecpiently  a  rise  in  prices.  Stuart  Mill  stated  and  proved 
the  following  principle  ;  **  iterations  in  the  costs  of  production  of  the 
precious  metals  do  not  act  upon  the  value  of  money  except  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  increase  or  diminish  its  quantity,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  commodity."^ 

It  is  now  time  to  examine  if  a  rise  or  fall  in  prices  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  or  dimiiiution  in  the  quantity  of  mone|J 
This  is  what  German  economists  call  the  "  QuantUais  Theorie/*  ^ 

I  borrow  tilso  from  Stuart  Mill  tlie  statement  of  this  theory  :    "  The 

value  of  money,  the  other   things   being  the  same,  varies   inversely  a§ 

its  quantity,  every  increase  of  quantity  lowering   the   value,  and  cvcrj. 

diminution  raising  it  in  a  ratio  exactly  equivalent."     The  great  Rom; 

jurist,  Paulns^  already   understood    this    law,  when  he   said,  speaking 

money,!  "  Usmn  dominimuque,  no7i  lam  ex  substantia  praBbct^  quam  ex  qm 

*  '*  Priociples  of  Political  Economy,"  People's  Ediiiou,  p.  306, 
+  The  piiseage  from   I'auks^  wlience  theso  words  are  quoted,  do  admirably  sums 
whole  monetary  theory,  ttmt  we  think  we  cannut  do  better  than  reproduce  it  in  its  en l 
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tiUiieJ*  Mr.  Cemuschi  has  given  expression  to  the  same  idea,  with  his 
usual  precision,  in  the  Proposals  which  he  submitted  to  the  Monetary 
Congjess  of  1881  : — "  ^louey  is  a  legal  and  mathematical  value  :  legal,  for 
the  material  from  which  it  is  made  is  fixed  upon  by  legislators,  and  its 
enforced  currency  is  also  imposed  by  *them  ;  mathematical,  for  the  value 
of  money  varies  inversely  as  its  mass ;  that  is  to  say  as  the  quantity 
existing/*  This  theory  is  correct  if  wc  add  to  it,  as  Stuart  ilill  did, 
Citieris  panbujt^  or  "  the  other  things  remaining  the  same."  If,  re- 
ferring to  Hume's  hypothesis,  we  imagine  that,  one  morning,  everyone 
wakes  up  finding  in  his  pocket  twice  as  much  cash  as  the  day  before, 
it  is  certain  that  every  commodity  would  be  worth  twice  as  much,  for  each 
one  could  oiler  twice  as  much  cash  in  order  to  obtain  what  he  wanted* 
But  the  *'quantity'^  monetary  theory  is  contradicted  by  facts,  if  other 
things  do  not  remain  the  same.  Now,  many  circumstances  may  altcn 
For  instance :  Pirstly,  the  circulation  of  money  may  become  more  rapid, 
and,  consequently,  each  coin,  operating  more  exchanges,  the  quantity 
of  money  may  be  reduced,  mthout  any  proportionate  fall  in  prices 
occurring.  Secondly,  a  similar  ettect  is  produced  if  money  is  replaced 
by  means  of  credit.  Here,  again,  the  quantity  of  money  may  diminish, 
or  the  number  of  exchanges  iu crease,  without  being  followed  by  a  fall 
in  prices.  So  it  is  well  known  that  in  England  and  America,  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  great  transactions  are  settled  by  credit  and  banking. 
Thirdly  and  finally,  an  increase,  even  very  great,  in  the  quantity  of 
money  does  not  produce  arise  iu  prices,  if  its  eflects  be,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  fresh  enterprises,  and  thus  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  merchandise  to  be  exchanged  and  transactions  to 
be  settled* 

We  see  now  in  what  way  facts  contradict  the  maxim  generally 
aceepted  iu  England,  and  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Bonamy  Price :  ^*  The 
market  value  of  the  sovereign  is  what  it  cost  to  produce.'^  As  Mill  has 
proved,  the  cost  of  production  of  the  precious  metals  does  not  act  upon 
the  value  of  money  except  in  proportion  as  it  increases  or  diminishes  its 
quantity.  In  its  turn,  the  quantity  of  money  does  not  influence  the 
value,  save  in  a  manner  by  no  means  mathematical,  rather  irregular, 
and  frequently  in  total  opposition  to  anything  the  **  quantity  theory  " 
would  have  led  one  to  contemplate, 

I  now  approach  the  question  which  is  occasioning  such  lively  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  time.  Should  money,  legal  tender,  be  made  of 
only  one  metal,  or  can  it  be  made  of  either  gold  or  silver,  a.  ratio  of 
value   between   these    two    metals    being    fixed  by  law?     Until  quite 


^'  Origo  emeudi  veoduodi^uc  a  permutation ihus  coepit.  Glim  eoim  non  erat  niimmua  ;  neqoe 
ajiiid  MenCf  aliud  Pretiiim  vocahatiLr  ;  sod  uniiaquisqtie,  ac'ciiudum  nceeesttatum  teiii[ic>ram 
«c  renim,  utilibus  iiiutilk  permiitabat  ;  niiando  pkramcji]*;  eveuit  iit  rjuod  alteri  8U[}ere6t, 
olteri  desit.  Sed  quia  uon  setiijier  nee  tstcile  cuii€urr«batf  ut,  quum  ta  baberes  quod  ego 
desidenrem,  ii]\iccm  bft.t>erem  quod  in  accipere  velks,  electa  materia  eat,  ciijus  publicn  ckO 
perpetua  eitimatto  difiicttltntibua  pcmiutatiouum,  a^qunlitAte  quantitatts  st}l>%*euire!t ;  civriue 
materia  form  A.  pub]k&  ])ercii£SA,  u&um  ilomini  unique,  nou  tarn  ex  aabfttantia  pnebet,  quatu 
ex  quaDtit^te.  Nee  ultra  Meniitrumqiie ;  sedalterum,  l^tium  vocatur.*' — JJ*'j,  x\'m.\, 
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recently  tlic    question   had   been  very  little   studied  in  Eagland,  tnd  I 
opinions  there  were  almost  nnanimously  in  favour  of  a  single  met^  ■ 
i.e.,    gold    mono  met  alii  sin.      Lord    Liverpool's   book,    **  The   Coins  of 
the   llealm/^  was    considered  decisive  anthority,  and,  in  all  respects,  it  i 
well  deserved  to  be  so.      Both  theoretical  arguments  and  historical  &d»  J 
are  there  clearly  and  perfectly  stated.     I  will  endeavour  to  prove  ftoial 
the  premises  of  Lord  Liver|K>ol,  and  of  other  authors  whom  he  quotw 
in  his  work,  that  a  bimetallic  coinage  is  better  calculated  to  fulfil  tk 
conditions  necessary  to  a  good  legal  tender  than  a  monometallic. 

When  Lord  Liverpool,  contrary  to  universal  custom,  reduced  EnglaBd 
to  the  exclusive  adoption  of  gold  as  money,  he  was  guided  by  two  chief 
considerations.  The  first,  borrowed  from  Petty,  Locke,  and  Hams,  via 
this :  It  is  impossible  to  establish  a  fixed  ratio  between  two  sort*  of 
merchandise,  gold  and  sih^r ;  therefore,  io  accepting  these  two  metals  at 
a  time  as  legal  tender,  we  run  a  double  risk  of  variations  in  its  ralac. 
The  second,  wfiieh  Lord  Liverpool  gathered  cbietly  from  the  monetarf 
history  of  England,  is  as  follows  :  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  twonjetali, 
in  circulation.  The  most  sought  after  is  exported  abroad  or  melted  by] 
industry.  This  law  is  what  is  called  the  Gresham  law,*  which  miglit 
also  he  named  '^  the  law  of  alternation." 

The  following  are  Lord  Liverpool's  authorities  - — 

Sir  William  Petty  ("  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,*^  chap,  tl) 
observes,  '*  that  money  is  understood  to  be  the  uniform  measure  of  tbc 
value  of  all  commodities/'  and  then  adds,  "  that  the  proportion  of  valoe 
between  pure  gold  and  line  silver  alters,  as  the  earth  and  industry  of 
men  produce  more  of  one  than  tbc  other,  so  there  can  be  but  one  of  the  i 
two  metals  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  a  fit  matter  for  money." 

Locke  says  **  that  two  metals^  that  is,  gold  and  silver,  cannot  be  thc| 
measure  both  together  in  any  country,  because  the  measure  of  coramercel 
must  be  perpetually  the  same,  invariable,  and  keeping  the  sam«l 
proportion  of  value  in  all  its  parts/' 

*  *'Greaham  law"  had  alreatly  been  observed  in  Greece,     Aristopbaaes  st 
w-ittily  iu  li5s  cnmedy*  '*T-be  Frog«/'     During  the  extreme  tliutresis  crvuswl 
iie^iim  wart  AthcDg  hail,  for  tbe  first  titne,  issued  a  debased  gold  coiua^e  ;  turj  tMuw^.itieowr 
was  that  the  L,'Oi.d  tnniity  immediately  diaappeared  from  circulation,    AHatophasies  {**  FtvfgC' 
063)  says:   "^'TIjo  State  hiis  ^'ery  often  appeared  to  ua  t<»  be  placed  in  tne  same  pi    ' 
towards  the  good  and  noblf  citii^eus  as  it  is  iu  regard  t«3  the  old  curreucy  and  the  oeii 
Fur  we  make  no  use  at  all,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  of  those  which  are  not  t^lnlti 
but  the  moat  lieautiful  of  all  money  us  it  would  seem,  which  arv  alone  well  ouiocd  tti 
properly^  but  ojf  tbia  base  coftpcr,  fitniek  ouly  yesterday,  and  receutly,  of  a  mcmt  WU 
stamp.     And  such  of  the  citizens  as  we  know  to  be  well  bom  and  nriident,  and  hoijo 
ffentlemcu  aiul  educated  in  the  (i&ljestra  and  ohoruB  and  liberal  knowledge^  we  i 
out  the  impudent  and  f<jreigner8,  and  the]>aae  born,  and  the  rascals,  and  ^e  «on»«jf  t 
and  those  most  recently  c<»me,  w  c  employ.**     Sir  Tliomaa  Gresham  wa»  a  rich  imfn^haitt  < 
the  I'ity  of  London,  a  mercer  who  ne^'otiuted  Flemish  loans  for  Henrj'  Vlll.  and  for 
heth.     He  interested  himself  iL^re^itlv  m  inont taiy  matters,  and  gave  very  '^^ 
the  Queeu  on  this  stibjeet,     Hr  reiiuirked  tlifit  good  and  Imd  coin  cannot  cis 
and  that  the  gootl  coin  is  always  ^^iihdraMii  from  the  circulation,  when;  sp 

Srecious  metals  leave  only  thobad.      Vkfc  *'The  Life  ami  Times  of  Sir  Tli  i 

y  John  Wdliam  Bcrgmi ;  and  "  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,*'  p,  4G,  by    1 

'*  Aristophanea.'     Montesquieu  states  the  facts  observed  by  (ircshani,  but  without  kuowln^ 
their  cause  :  '*L'or  disparait  f^uand  Targent  est  conunun  ^arceqnc  chacun  en  a  [tonr  ! 
cax;h©r  ;  il  re  para!  t  quand  T  argent  est  rare  parceqn  oo  est  obUg6  de  le  retirer  de  aea  retrain 
C'tist  done  uue  r'^gle  :  For  est  commun  quand  Fargent  est  rftre^  et  Tor  eat  rare  quaud  Ta 
cat  commau/'— ^W(  dts  LoU^  liv,  xjcii.  chap,  70# 
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Mr.  Harris  says,  "  that  one  only  of  these  metals,  gohl  or  silver,  can 
be  the  money,  or  standard  measure  of  commerce,  in  any  country;  for  the 
standard  measure  must  be  iuvariabicj  and  keep  the  same  proportion  of 
value  in  all  its  parts."— ("  The  Coins  ol  the  Healm/'  Bank  of  England 
edit,,  p.  129.) 

Lord  Liverpool  allows  that  goldj  as  well  as  silver,  varies  in  value,  and 
that  *^  coins,  on  that  account,  are  an  imperfect  measure,  though  they 
are  made  of  one  metal  only"  "  Bat,^'  says  he,  "  if  coins  are  made  of 
two  of  these  metals,  a  second  ira perfection  is  then  introduced ;  for  any 
two  of  these  metals,  in  snccessive  periods,  vary  in  value  with  respect  to 
each  other;" 

Thus,  what  causes  Lord  Liverpool^  and  the  authorities  he  quotes 
— Petty,  Locke,  and  Harris — to  prefer  a  monometallic  coinage,  is  the 
opinion  that  a  legal  tender  of  only  one  metal  is  more  stable  in  value* 
Stability  in  the  value  of  money  is  its  most  essential  quality.  Both  Aristotle 
and  Locke  recognized  this:  '^  The  tneasare  of  commerce  mml  be perpetuQUtj 
the  same,  a  fid  in  variable/* 

This  ideal  of  permanent  value  being  unattainable,  as  Lord  Liverpool 
himself  admits,  the  next  point  to  examine  is  which  legal  tender 
approaches  nearest  to  it,  bimetallic  or  monometallic?  We  may  say, 
at  the  present  time,  that  it  is  a  scientific  truth,  demonstrated  by  both 
arguments  and  facts,  that  a  legal  tender  formed  of  two  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver,  is  more  stable  in  value  than  one  formed  exclusively 
of  either  gold  or  silver.  This  truth  was  clearly  set  forth  in  1B09 
by  Adam  MuUer  in  his  book,  **  Elemente  der  Staats  Kunst.*^  It 
was  still  more  plainly  demonstrated  by  Sismondi,  in  1827,  in  his 
*'  Nouveanx  Principes  d'Economie  Politique,"  t.  ii*,  p.  60.  These  two 
authors  make  use  of  a  comparison  often  reproduced  since,  that  of  the 
"  compensated  pendulum." 

'^  The  way,"  says  Sismondi,  "  to  diminish  the  chances  of  fluctuation 
in  the  value  of  money  is  to  employ  gold  and  silver  simultaneously,  as 
common  mcaanre,  and  to  establish  a  legal  proportion  between  them.  In 
the  same  way,  in  order  to  have  a  pendulum  unvarying  in  length,  the 
rods  are  made  of  diderent  metals,  so  that  the  expansion  of  one,  pro- 
duced hy  heat,  may  be  counteracted  by  that  of  another,  and  thus  the 
cc^uilibriura  is  maintained."  The  essential  truth  which  governs  the 
whole  monetary  question  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Jevons,  aided  by 
diagrams  and  comparisons,  with  a  clearness  which  defies  all  dispute ; — 

•*  In  the  first  place/'  remarks  Mr.  Jevons,  *'  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
M.  Wolowski  is  theoreticiiily  quite  correct  in  whiit  he  says  about  the  compen- 
siitory  action  ol"  the  double  standard  system.  English  writers  seem  corapletely  to 
have  niisimderstood  the  question,  asserting  that  the  system  exposes  lis  to  the 
extreme  fluctuutiLms  of  l>oth  metals.'*  [Here  Mr.  Jevons  inserts  his  diagram, 
showing  that  the  fluctuations  in  value  o£  hoth  metals*,  tiiken  together,  do  DOt  proceed 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  those  of  either  gold  or  silver.  And  then  he  ^oea  on 
saying]  * '  Nor  is  this  the  whole  error  of  English  writers;  a  Uttle  refieetion  mnst  show 
that  MM.  Wolow^ki  and  Courcelle-Seneuil  arc  quite  correct  iu  nrging  that  a 
i:ompensatori/  or»  1  should  prefer  to  call  it,  fquiiihrittory  action^  goes  on  under  the 
French  currency  law,  and  tends  to  maintain  both  gold  and  silver  more  s^teady  in 
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value^  than  tbey  would  otherwise  be.  Imagine  two  resenroirs  of  water,  ttdi 
subject  to  independent  variations  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  absence  oi  laj 
connecting  pipe,  the  level  of  tlie  ^vater  in  each  reaervoir  %rill  be  subject  to  its 
own  fl actuations  only.  Bet  if  we  open  a  connectioiij  the  water  in  both  iniB 
assume  a  certain  mean  level,  and  the  effect  of  any  excessive  supply  or  d«aittd 
will  be  distributed  over  the  whole  area  ot*  both  reservoirs.  The  masa  of  6c 
metals,  gold  and  silver,  circulating  in  Western  Europe,  in  Imte  yean*  is  ezicdy 
represented  by  the  water  in  these  reservoirs,  and  the  coanecting  pipe  b  titt 
French  law  of  the  7th  Germinal,  An  XL,  which  enables  one  metal  to  taJte  the  pbor 
of  the  other  as  an  unlhnited  legal  tender.*' — Monetf^  pp.  137—140. 

Another  example  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  general  principle  thit 
the  price  of  two  sorts  of  merchandise,  which  can  replace  each  other,  wUR 
be  steadier  than  that  of  a  merchatidise  without  a  substitute.  For  in- 
stance^ in  a  country  where  the  nourishment  is  both  rj*e  and  wheat,  tbc 
price  of  foodj  and  even  the  price  of  each  of  these  cercakj  will  be  1» 
subject  to  variation  than  in  a  country  where  the  consampticia  is  entirely 
of  one  or  the  other. 

The  figures  concerning  the  production  of  gold  and  silycr  piofe 
that  the  comparison  made  by  Mr.  Jcvons  is  perfectly  exact,  Tht 
table  of  figures  reproduced  at^the  foot  of  this  page  shows  that  the 
production  of  either  gold  or  silver^  taken  separately,  is  subject  to  Tciy 
great  and  frequent  fluctuations,  while  that  of  the  two  metals,  taken 
together,  gives    a   remarkably    stable    total.*     If  there    exist   in  tlie 

♦  A  nnuai  production  of  OM  and  Silver  from,  1849  io  1879,  according  to  Eagli^  aud 

Amtrican  StatiMiC*. 
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worlds  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  stock  of  precious  metal  amount- 
ing to  2,000  millions  sterling,  half  gold,  lialt'  silver,  it  is  evident  that 
the  TariatioQs  in  the  annual  productions  would  have  less  influence  on 
the  value  of  money,  and  consequently  on  prices,  if  the  monetary  stock 
were  formed  of  2,000  millions,  gold  and  silver  together,  instead  of  IjOOO 
millions  either  gold  or  silver.  For  instance,  in  comparing  the  ycaf 
1840  with  1853,  we  find  that  the  production  of  gold  increased  sixfold, 
while  that  of  the  two  metals  combined  only  tripled.  All  economists 
agree  in  admitting  that  if,  in  1850,  the  gold  standard  had  been  in  force 
in  all  civilized  conntrics^,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  from 
^5,420,0(30  in  1849,  to  i;31,O90,000  in  1^3,  woidd  have  oecasioncd 
cansiderahle  disturbance  everywhere,  while,  thanks  to  French  bi- 
metallisnij  the  effect  of  this  sudden  increase  was  very  much  neutralized. 
As  M.  Michel  Chevalier  proved,  by  a  very  just  comparison,  the  un- 
limited coinage  of  gold  and  silver  in  France  acted  as  '^  a  parachute." 

In  conclusion,  Lord  Liverpool  was  right  in  seeking,  above  all  else, 
stability  in  the  legal  tender ;  only  at  the  present  time  it  has  been  scien- 
titically  proved  that  this  is  more  easily  attainable  with  a  double  than 
with  a  single  standard. 

The  second  motive  which  induced  Lord  Liverpool  to  advise  the 
adoption  of  a  single  standard  had  better  foundation.  It  was,  as  we 
have  previously  stated,  the  Gresham  law,  or  **  law  of  alternation, 
which  means  that  when  gold  and  silver  arc  simultaneously  in  use  as 
money^  the  depreciated  metal  oidv  remains  in  circulation.  At  the 
period  from  which  Lord  Liverpool  deduces  his  historic  examples,  the 
different  countries  were  constantly  modifying  and  changing  the  ratio  of 
\^lue  between  gold  and  silver,'^  and  the  result  of  this  was  that  a 
country  where  the  two  metals  were  allowed  to  be  freely  coined  was 
liable  to  lose  all  she  possessed  of  either  which  had,  for  the  time  being, 
the  higher  value  at  foreign  Mints,    Lord  Liverpool  provea,  by  referring 

*  Here  are  some  eiuimpiea  oi  v&mtionB  in  the  ratio  of  value  botween  gold  and  silver  pro- 
duced ^  not  by  trade,  as  la  generally  imagined,  hut  by  the  incIeDtures  of  the  Mint.  8fMun, 
who,  ia  the  sixteenth  century,  adopted  a  ratio  of  1  to  13^,  raised  it  in  1730  to  16.  The  rendt 
Waa  that  bilver,  lieing  estimated  at  a  lower  value  than  ebe where,  was  exportinl,  and  was 
always  at  a  premium  of  even  6  per  cent.  To  remedy  this,  the  ratio  was  lowered  to  Hr^,  and 
Uien  raised  again  to  I «  in  1770.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  ratio  was  1 1 1  in  1589.  12J  towards 
the  year  I«J40,  U^%%  iu  \m:\  and  14^|  towards  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
France  the  ratio,  which  was  I  to  11*8^  in  IWI,  was  raised  in  \m\  U>  13*62,  in  1679  to  14 '9 1, 
and  finally  in  1785  Calonue  lixed  it  at  l^'fi^X  Calonne  himself  explains  that  the  ratio  exist- 
ing in  Franoe  was  more  unfavourable  to  gold  than  that  of  15]^,  which  was  the  market  value, 
and  so  gold  being  exported,  in  order  to  ^1  it  back  be  fjroposes  fixing  it  at  154-  What  he 
calls  the  oommefcial  price  is  the  price  iixed  by  the  English  Mint. 

Fitmierly  the  Gresham  law  could  act  but  slowly,  becAUBe,  save  in  England,  coinage 
wa«  not  free,  Dcpreciati-d  metal  could  uot  therefore  bo  brought  into  any  eouiitrj*  to  bo 
made  intn  money,  the  mort*  valuable  metal  being  taken  out  in  excltange.  In  1679  C^jlbert 
decreed  the  free" coinage  of  the  two  metals  in  France,  the  Mint  giving,  weiicht  for  weight, 
cash  for  c;old  or  aiWcr  ingots.  Hut  this  measure,  which,  according  to  Leblanc,  attracted 
luicxampled  f|uantities  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  country^  was  retracted  in  1869.  Mr.  Cer- 
nusohi  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  two  bimetaUic  systems,  with  a  different  ratio  between 
gold  ftiiil  silver,  cannot  coexist.  Silver  would  accumulate  in  the  country  where  it  is  eatim&ted 
the  highest  and  gold  in  the  other.  For  instance  tlie  Uoited  istatcs,  having  adopted  a 
different  ratio  from  that  in  force  in  France,  first,  in  17S(j,  that  of  1  to  lo.  then,  m  1834,  1  to 
16,  hsii^,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  but  silver,  and  afterwards  nothing  but  gold.  Vid£  '*Bime- 
taUism  iu  Ungland  and  Abroad:  Ixstter  to  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,"  by  H.  Cernuschi,  1S79,  p-  S. 
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to  the  monetary  liistory  of  England,  that  the  Gresham  law  has  in  Uct 
been  a  reality.   At  the  beginiiing  Df  the  reign  of  James  I.  gold  was  valued 
too  low,  and  was  consequently  exported.   This  monarch  then,  by  sucectsiw 
proclamations,  raised  tlie  value  of  gold  in  his  coins,    so  that  the  tilm 
coins  were,  in  their  turn,  exported.      In  1663,  under  Charles  IL,  wbca 
a  new  estimate  was  made  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  &t  the 
English  mint,  that  of  gold  was   underrated  ;  but  gold  was  receireil  nt 
a  higher  rate,    so  it  remained  in  circulation.      After   the  great  rcroio- 
age  in  the  reign  of  William  III,,  gold  was  estimated  at  a  higher  riltit 
than    on    the    Continent,    so    the    new  silver  coins  were   immedialelj 
exported.      In  conformity  with  the  advice  of  Newton,  the  value  of  the 
guinea  was  lowered  sixpence.      But  it  was  not  enough  to  recall  silirrj 
Gold  remained  in  England  as  the  cheaper  metal,  and  silver  was 
to   the   Continent   by  the  Dutch  as   the   dearer  metal,  as  was  s.. 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1718,  by  Lofdl 
Stanhope,  who  proposed  to  lower  again  the  value  of  gold.   After  1 7S3,  when  i 
Calonne  raised  in  France  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  to  15^,  gold  J 
was  ex|>orted  to  Paris  and  silver  returned  to  London*    To  stop  thi^,  under  J 
the  influence  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  prohibited  [ 
in  England,  in  1798,  till  the  Privy  Council  should  have  time  to  coiisitlcf  j 
all  the  questions  relating  to  the   monetary  circulation    in   the   UnitoiJ 
Kingdom.       This   summary  of  English    monetary  events  clearly  ^howt 
the  power  of  the  Greshara  law,  and  it  also  proves  that,  at  tliis  period, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  determining,  by  international  trcatt, 
a    fixed  ratio    of  value  between  the   two  metals,  the  only    roeaxis  rf 
avoiding  the  alternative  withdrawals    of  gold  and   silver  was.  as  Lord 
Liverpool  maintained,  to   permit  the   free   coinage  of  only  one  toetiL 
This  advantage  being  in  all  probability  of  greater  practical    importance 
than  the  raaintaining  a  steady  value  in  coinage,  by  making  use  of  two 
raet^ls^  it  follows  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  Lord   Liverpool  iras  not 
wrong  in  recommending  monometallism. 

Nevertheless,  he  might  have  known  that  liewton  had  already  indi- 
imted  the  means  of  maintaining  the  ^*  equilibratory"  action  of  the  double 
standard,  remedying  at  the  same  time  the  ditliculty  of  altcrnntiou  en- 
tailed  by  the  Gresham  law.  These  means  are,  that  the  Mints  of  ill 
the  preponderating  nations  fix  the  same  ratio  of  value  between  gold 
and  silver* 

*^  If,'^  says  Newton,  ^*  gold  in  England,  or  silver  in  East  India,  could  lk<  " 
down  so  low  .13  to  bear  the  surae  proporhon  to  one  another  in  both  phi 
would  he  here  no  greater  demand  for  silvx*r  than  for  gold  to  be  exported  to  iailiai 
and  if  gold  were  lowered  only  so  as  to  have  th<j  same  proportion  tt»  tbo  ^ilvrr 
money  in  Enp:land  which  it  has  to  .-silver  io  the  rest  of  Europe,  th<> re  would  Ui  no 
temptation  to  export  silver  rather  than  gold  lo  any  part  of  Europe/*— ( /iV/wrii 
made  %  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  Master  of  the  Mint,  eo  nee  mini)  the  state  oj  the  gdd 
ami sihei'coiti^^  17 17.  Vide  **  Monetary  I>ocnments,  published  '^^  or.T-.r  *^r  tlan 
Congress  of  the  United  States/'  by  Dana  Morton,  p.  iil7» 

As  lon^  as  gold  was  worth  15 '25  in  England  and  only  15  on  the  Coo* 
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^nentj  as  during  the  eiglitecntb  eentnrTj  the  flow  of  gold  raust  evidently 
be  to  Engl  and  and  that  of  silver  to  the  Continent.  This  result  was 
as  inevitable  as  that  of  the  electric  battery,  which  attract**  one  metal 
towards  the  positive,  and  the  other  to\tard«  the  negative  pole.  \Vhen, 
in  1785,  FraDce  adopted  the  ratio  of  1  to  J550,  England  began  losing 
her  gold  and  winning  back  silver.  Bnt  if  England  and  France  had  both 
adopted  the  ratio  of  1550,  these  two  countries  would  have  formed  Init 
one,  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  and  all  reason  for  exporting  or  im- 
jx>rting  the  one  metal  in  preference  to  the  other  would  have  disappeared. 

The  laws  of  universal  bimetallism,  as  expounded  by  Newton,  are  no 
less  mathematically  evident  than  tiie  law  of  gravitation  and  of  universal 
attraction.  If  all  the  principal  states  were  to  adopt  the  same  ratio,  ihe 
Newton  law  would  completely  put  an  end  to  the  Grcsham  law.  These 
are  truths  which  have  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  luminous 
writings^  amougst  others,  of  Mr.  Cernuschi,  that  they  may  be  considered 
as  acquired  by  economic  science,  ami  he  alone  will  attempt  to  deny  their 
veracity  who  has  never  taken  the  pains  really  to  study  them. 

From  what  precedes,  I  think,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusion. 

Considering  that  the  quality  Lord  Liverpool  especially  wislied  to 
secure  to  money  w*as  steadiuess  in  value ;  that  this  steadiness  is 
much  more  easily  attainable  by  the  simultaneous  employment  of  gold 
and  silver  ;  and  thatj  at  the  present  day,  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  alternations  of  the  (ireaham  law  could  be  easily  remedied 
by  an  international  treaty,  it  follows  that  Lord  Liverpool  and  his 
authorities,  Petty,  Locke,  and  Harris,  would  now  declare  themselves  in 
favour  of  a  bimetallic  coinage,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  they 
rejected  it  in  their  time. 

To  elucidate  this  question  as  completely  as  possible,  we  will  now 
examine  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  solution  we 
consider  the  best. 

The  question  of  a  bimetallic  coinage  must  have  been  very  little 
discussed  in  England,  or  such  eminent  economists  as  Mr.  Donamy 
Price  and  Mr,  Robert  Giffen  would  not  put  forth  objections  on  this  subject 
80  strange  that  they  quite  amaze  one*  According  to  Mr.  B.  Price,  if 
England  were  to  join  a  monetary  union  with  the  principal  civilized 
natiousj  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  legal  and  simultaneous  circula- 
tion of  both  gold  and  silver  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  15^,  the  following 
deplorable  results  would  ensue  : — '*  First,  in  auy  conceivable  case, 
many  silver- producing  nations  would  be  left  out,  and  they  would  ruin 
the  projected  scheme.  They  would  make  silver  coins  for  all  the 
Monetary  Union  States,  forged,  but  ail  of  full  silver  weight,  iutroilucc 
them  easily  into  these  countries^  and  deluge  them  with  these  coins,  with 
immense  protit  to  themselves.^'"*  We  give  here  Mr.  Bonamy  Price's 
own  wordsj  otherwise  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  such  an 
objection  could  have  been  brought  forward.  Bimetallism  being  estab- 
*  **  Buying  and  Selling/'  Journal  ofth  Sodett/  of  Arts,  May  6,  IBftl,  p«  531. 
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lishcdj  wliat  reason  could  there  be  in  silver-produciug  countries  maki!!t 
money  of  full  weight,  and  fraudulently  introducing  it  into  the  cimili- 
tion  of  the  Monetary  Union  ?     Everywhere,  in  the  United  States  tad  in 
Europe,  the  Mints  would  accept  silver  in  unlimited  quantities  and  ttili 
full  value  of  6O5  pence.    A  false  coinage  would  entail  great  expense,  aiii 
its  issue  would  not  be  unattended  with  danger,  while  all  tie  Statetrf 
the  Monetary  Union  would  be  ready  to  receive  silver  at  a  price  as 
as  fraud  could  obtain  for  it,  and  would  even  give    the  money  in 
almost    gratuitously.     It  Tivould  be  a   very    strange   undertaking.    It 
is  now,  when  Mints  are  closed  to  silver,  and  when,    at  the   same  time, 
silver   pieces  are  standard  money,  as  is  the  case  in  Prance,   that  the 
danger  Mr*  Price  warns  us  of  really  exists,  for  by  forging  these  pieoa 
15  or  IG  per   cent*   could  be   made;  as  silver  can   be    bought  at  a2 
pence,  and  sold  as  coin  at  GOJ  pence.     In  England,  the    benefit  made 
by    forging  shillings   and  half-crowns   might  be  still  greater.     If  thel 
Americans  do  not  make  shillings,  half-crownsj  and  crowns,  now  that 
silver  costs  52  pence,  what  inducement  would  there  be  for  them  to  com- 
mence if  its  price  were  60  or  61  pence,  and  when  their  own  Mint  would 
be    ready    to   pay  for  it  at  that   rate?     The  truth  is  then  quit«  the 
reverse  of  what  Mr.  Bouamy  Price  states*     The  danger  of  false  coinigt 
which   exists   at  the  present   time,  on  account  of  the  depreciation  rf 
silver  through  its  proscription,  would  entirely  disappear  if  a  free  coinage 
were  reintroduced. 

According  to  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  the  second  unfortunate  consequence 
of  the  free  and  simultaneous  coinage  of  the  two  metals  would  be  that 
'^  ail  goods  would  have  two  prices,  one  in  gold,  the  other  in  silver, 
this  last  would  vary  with  all  the  ftuctuations  of  the  worth  of  the  metal 
The  learned  Oxford  professor  has  certainly  travelled  in  France 
Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  Spain,  or  Holland,  In  all  these  eouutrii 
bimetallism  is  in  force.  ^Vll  debtors  and  buyers  can  pay  in  either 
or  silver.  Are  tliere,  then,  two  prices  ?  Not  at  alL  lict  Mr.  Price 
go  to  Paris  and  buy  ten  thousand  francs^  worth  of  goods,  or  invest  t 
million  in  the  public  funds,  or  pay  his  bill  at  the  hotel,  no  one  will  say 
to  him,  *^  It  is  so  much ;  but,  if  you  pay  in  silver,  the  price  is  different 
it  is  16  per  cent,  more/'  Mr.  Price  would  pay  in  bank  notes,  if  for 
large  sum,  and  liis  small  bills  in  gold  or  silver,  as  he  prefers.  No 
has  observed  fluctuations  in  the  white  metal  in  France.  India 
England  alone  lose  by  the  exchange  of  silver*  In  France,  as  in  Eng- 
land, large  payments  are  made  in  bank  notes;  these  notes  are  guaraa- 
teed,  for  the  greater  part,  by  the  stock  of  silver  at  the  Banque  dc 
France.  No  one  objects  to  receive  it,  in  spite  of  silver  being  very  much 
depreciated,  which  wonld  not  have  happened  if  men  were  not  so  mad 
as  to  proscribe  it,  although  it  is  endowed  in  the  highest  degree  with 
monetary  qualities. 

Tlic  third  grievance  which  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  has  discovered  is 
extraordinary  as  the  two  preceding  ones.  If  England, says  he,  were 
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bimctalUsra,  debts  would  be  paid  in  mXver  shiliingR  instead  of  sovereigns, 
twenty  shillings  to  a  pauad  sterling;  and  the  shdlings  would  be  worth 
much  leas,  for  one  would  be  able  to  procnre  nearly  twenty-four  shillings 
for  a  gold  sovereign. 

The  eminent  professor  here  supposes  a  state  of  things  which^  were  it 
really  to  oc^nr^  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  to  all  economic  laws 
— liiz.j  that  silver,  being  worth  52  pence,  at  the  present  time,  should 
remain  at  the  same  price^  when  the  Mints  of  all  the  great  countries 
would  be  ready  and  willing  to  purchase  it  at  60J  pence,  the  equivalent 
of  the  ratio  of  1  to  15^  which  is  supposed  to  be  adopted.  Is  it  not 
inconsistent  to  pretend  that  silver  would  not  rise  in  value  ifj  instead  of 
being  proscribed  everywhere,  it  were  to  be  received  fit  all  the  Mints  ? 
Mr,  Henry  Gibbs,  whom  Mr»  Eonamy  Price  esteems  so  highly,  and  justly 
sOj  states,  in  his  remarkabic  work,  '^  The  Double  Standard,'^  that  the 
Tery  day  France  readmits  the  free  coinage  of  silver  on  its  ancient  footing 
of  200  francs  the  kilogramme,  that  metal  will  again  rise  to  its  former 
price  in  the  Loudon  market — i.e.,  to  60|  pence,  the  equiviilent  of  the 
French  price.  Why  should  silver  be  sold  at  52  pence,  when  in  Paris 
nearly  61  could  be  obtained  for  it?  As  free  coinage  in  France  has 
sntEccd  during  seventy  yeai-s  to  maintain  silver  at  a  price  of  60  or  61 
pence,  the  little  variations  being  occasioned  solely  by  the  Huctuatious  in 
the  exchange,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Ernest  Scyd,  is  it  not  absolutely 
certain  that  this  price  would  be  maintained  far  more  easily  if  all  the 
greater  nations  were  to  agree  to  it  and  adopt  the  ratio  of  1  to  151? 

But,  says  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  by  adopting  the  i-atio  of  1  to  15 J,  in- 
stead of  1  to  18,  which  is  the  one  now  in  existence,  yon  give  **  an  exces- 
sive, unnatural,  imreal,  and  purely  artificial  value  to  silver."  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  present  value  of  silver  which  is  *'  unnatural  and 
artificial,*^  lor  it  is  the  result  of  the  legislative  measures  taken  recently 
by  Germany  and  France  and  all  civilized  nations.  To  re-establish  a 
free  coinage  for  silver,  as  before  1873,  would  be  but  to  restore  to  this 
metal  its  normal  value,  which  it  had  preserved  from  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

*'  The  bimetaUists,"  says  Mr.  Price,  '^  do  not  deny  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  15^  ratio  the  creditor  would  be  wronged,  but  they  think  they 
have  found  the  remedy  in  limiting  the  coinage  of  silver,  so  as  to  make 
it  pass  for  what  they  please."  Two  errors  in  a  single  sentence  arc  a 
great  deaL  Bimetallists  have  never  admitted  that  creditors  would  be 
wronged.  Far  from  that,  they  believe  that  silver  would  regain  its 
former  value,  and  that  creditors  would  be  indifferent  whether  the  debts 
owetl  them  were  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  or,  rather,  they  would  receive 
payments  in  bank  notes,  representing  indifferently  the  one  metal  or  the 
other,  as  now  in  France.  Still  less  do  bimetallists,  desire,  in  any  way, 
to  limit  the  coinage  of  silver,  for,  as  Mr.  Price  himself  writes,  some  lines 
before  the  passage  just  quoted,  "  bimetallism  consists  in  authorizing 
any  quantity  of  silver  to  be  coined  into  shillings/'     Mr.  Price  imagines 
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thatj  contrary  to  all  ecoaoniic  laws,   biinetai lists,  wisliiug  to  rau;;  t^a 
value  of  silver,  would  limit  the  coinage,  or,  in  other  words,  re^itrict  tk 
demand ;  while,   far    from    that^    they  desire   to  raise   the  detiuiid  to 
the   level  of  the   supply,  by  decreeuig  a  free  coinage — that  i*  to  m, 
creating  an  uiiliniited  demand.      It  is  certain  that  if  the  learned  Oxfort 
profesaor    had    deigned   serionaly   to    study    the   pith  of  the  queitioa,  i 
and    the    consequence    of  the    doctrine  he    combats,    he    would   hart 
refrained    from    raising    objections    which     are     groundless,    or   erai 
contradictory.       He    speaks    of   bimetallism    as  a    thing    unheard  d^ 
unknown,   unimaginable,   which  would    bring    incalculable   evils  apoa 
England,      la   he  not  aware   that  it   has   existed  in    France  sincu  tie 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  that  that  country  has  been  in  posstesuoflof 
an  abundant  and  easy  circulation,  much  less  disturbed  by  crises  thanthil 
of  England  ?     None   of  the    difficulties   predicted    by    Mr,  Pric?e  Lin* 
arisen  there. 

Mr.  Robert  Giffen  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (August  1, 
1879)  the  best  lirticle  which  has  yet  appeared  in  opposition  to  bi- 
metallism. But,  in  our  opinion,  the  concessions  he  makes  there  ii« 
very  important,  while  his  objections  are  contrary  either  to  his  otu 
premises  or  to  facts. 

To  mention  one  or  two  examples,  Mr.  Giffen  admits  that,  ia 
periods  of  transition,  bimetallism  increases  the  steadiness  of  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  by  means  of  the  ef|uilibratory  action,  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Jevons.  But,  he  says,  this  influence  soon  ceases.  Thus,  "afkr 
1850,  French  bimetallism  was  powerless  to  ?^top  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
gold,  because  there  was  no  silver  in  exchange  for  it.  In  the  same  way, 
irom  1820  to  1850,  it  could  not  stop  the  fall  in  silver,  because  Fraucc 
was  then  practically  a  silver-using  country."  Mr.  Gitleu's  observation 
is,  in  tlie  first  place,  contradicted  by  facts,  for  there  are  many  pU 
pieces  still  in  circulation  bearing  a  date  between  the  ycarji  1803  atul 
1850,  and  after  1850  France  was  very  far  from  losing  all  her  gliK^ktl 
■  silver ;  for,  of  the  824,987  five-franc  pieces  found  in  the  office!*  oi 
account  {19,511  in  number),  on  the  14th  of  August,  1878,  572/J16  \m\ 
been  coined  before  1851/**'"  So  if  the  same  percentage  of  G2  per  ceti:, 
hold  good  for  the  entire  French  ^tock  of  tive-frauc  pieces,  it  would  appear 
that  Fraucc  holds  to-day  something  like  300,000,IKX)  of  these  pieces  coiacd 
before  the  drain  of  silver  commenced.  But,  as  Mr.  H,  Gibbs  provw, 
even  supposing  France  to  be  completely  deprived  of  gold,  the  com' 
pensatory  action  of  her  bimetallism  would  not  be  anuulled ; — 

*'  U,  for  example,  France  were  to  restore  to-morrow  the  full  operiition  of  her 
biinelallic  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  same  day,  the  exchange  bciiijf 
ahout  par,  ibe  price  of  silver  here  would  be  at  its  old  value.  It  would  b* 
wholly  a  question  of  exchiinj^^e.  So,  let  ua  suppose  France,  under  the  opcniliirti 
of  n  bimeuillic  law  operative  in  France  alone,  to  be  absolutely  denuded  of  golfl; 
still  for  15}  ounces  of  p^re  silver  reinittc^d  to  rny  correspondent  at  PAris»  A«tl 
delivered  by  hiuito  rlie  Mint,  1  should  be  able  to  draw  on  him  for  the  equlvaleot 

•  **  Exhibit  A.     7th  Session  of  th«  Monetary  Couferenoeof  ISTS.** 
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I,  lor  107"  1342  f races  coined  for  aiitl  dtiUrered  to  bhii  by  the  MinL  My  draft 
urotild  sell  on  Change  for  £4  4s.  lljrf.  in  gold,  if  the  exchange  between  the  two 
eountries  were  .Mt  piir\  and  the  exchange^  I  need  not  say,  depends  on  the  balance 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries — on  there  being,  or  not,  a  demand  for  bills  for 
remittance,  or  England  bein^.  or  not,  for  the  moment^  a  debtor  to  France,"* 

The  triitli  of  what  Mr.  H.  Gibbs  states  is  clearly  borne  out  by  facts. 
rancc  prevented  a  fall  in  goldj  not  by  giving  up  her  silver,  but  by 
importing  gold  in  exchange  for  nierdiandtsc  she  sold  to  other  countries, 
France  coined,  between  the  years  1851  and  1875,  6,r4-5j565j000  francs' 
worth  of  gold.  She,  therefore,  absorbed  more  than  half  the  total 
amount  produced  by  California  and  Auijitralia,  and  she  only  lost,  through 
excess  of  importations,  1,800,000,000  francs  of  silver.  The  compensa- 
tory action  of  bimetallism  displays  itself  by  throwing  open  a  free  field  of 
employment  to  the  metal,  the  production  of  which  is  increasing;  and 
this  effect  would  be  the  greater  as  more  States  adopted  bimetallic  law, 
''  But,"  Mr.  Giflen  says,  ''  this  is  not  the  truth.  If  all  bimetallic 
countnes  had  the  same  ratio,  and  the  cheaper  metal  tended  to  become 
sitill  cheaper,  tliey  would  simply  be  as  one  conntr}\"  Yes,  but  as  a  country 
of  300  or  400  millions  of  inhabitants,  instead  of  one  of  36  millions, 
like  France.  If  the  superabuudaut  metal,  whether  gold  or  silver,  wei-e 
to  increase  tenfold,  would  its  value  not  be  better  sustained  by  bimetal- 
lism being  adopted  in  the  leading  States?  Bimetallism^  in  force  in 
France  only,  was  able,  during  seventy  years,  to  maintain  a  ratio  of  1  to 
15  J  :  is  it  not  certain,  therefore,  that  a  Monetary  Union,  comprising  the 
principal  States,  w^onld  render  this  ratio  infinitely  steadier  still  ? 

Mr.  Giffen  does  not  deny  that  the  suspension  of  bimetallic  law 
profoundly  disturbs  the  rate  of  exchanges  with  silver  countries ;  which 
latter,  we  must  recollect,  represent  three-quarters  of  the  British  trade. 
But,  he  says,  on  this  subject :  '^Even  serious  evils  may  have  to  be 
endured,  because,  relatively,  Ihey  are  unimportant,  compared  with  the 
great  objects  proposed  in  a  sound  currency."  But,  then,  what  is  "  a 
sound  currency  ^*  ?  Is  it  not  the  one  which  gives  the  most  steadiness 
to  the  value  of  money  and  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  is  it  not  a  bi- 
metallic standard  which  answers  best  those  two  desiderata  ?  Mr.  Gitfen 
suppoTses  that,  in  169G,  England  freely  chose  gold  in  place  of  silver, 
against  the  law.  Nothing  could  be  less  exact.  England  was  deprived 
of  the  silver  she  wished  to  preserve  by  the  Grcsham  law,  and  gold 
took  its  place  as  the  overvalued  money,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
country  in  general.  To  assure  oneself  of  this  fact  it  suffices  to  read 
the  Royal  Proclamation,  dated  December  22,  I77Lt 

*  *'  The  Double  8tan^^a^d/'  p.  3:2. 

f  **G.  R.^ — Whereas  .  .  ,  .  the  overvahmtion  of  gold  m  the  current  coias  cjf  this  rcahu 
hath  been  a  great  cauie  of  carryiug  out  and  lesaeniu;;  tlie  species  of  tbe  silver  coins  thereof, 
which  IB  highly  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom/^ 

**The  21nd  of  January,  !718»  the  Lords,  in  a  grand  committee,  took  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  nation,  m  relation  to  the  gold  and  silver  coius.  The  Lord  Bingley,  hariog 
represented  the  great  prejudice  that  trade  received  from  the  BoarciLy  of  silvt^r,  said  it  was 
A  matter  of  wonder  a  remedy  had  not  aeaswnahly  i»eeij  applied  to  so  ^^at  an  eviL  Lord 
Stanhope  answered  that  the  scarcity  of  the  silver  species  was  owing  to  several  causes : 
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Mr*  Giffen  appears  to  imagine  ttat  if  one   State  of  the  Monetv^ 
Union  were  to  adopt  paper-money,  the  whole  bimetallic  edifice  louii 
fall  to  the  ground,  as  was  the  case,  he  says^  with   the  Latin  Uiuca 
when  Italy  was  obliged  to  reintroduce  paper  after  1866.     All  this  is  b- 
exact.     The  other  countries  of  the  Union  were  not  in  the  least  mooa- 
venienced  by  this  Italian  forced  currency,  and   they  only  put  a  slop  to 
the  coinage  of  silver  when  Germany  demonetized  that  metal.     Let  m 
suppose  that  one  of  the  States  of  the  great  Bimetallic  Union  has  reconnc 
to  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  the  result  woidd  be  that  it*  metallic 
coin  would  return  to  the  other  countries.     This  is,  in  fact,  exactly  whil 
took  place   when  the   United    States  issued    their    greenbacks.    Wai 
England,  at    that   time,  embarrassed  by  American   gold  ?      ^*  The  only 
chance  for  bimetallists/^  says,  again,  Mr.  Giffen,  ^^  is  umrersal  bimetil- 
lism*    But  what  a  wild  dream  !    Who  is  to  draw  the  treaty?    What  power 
of  persuasion  will  bring  all  Governments  to  accept  this  Gospel?'^  I  answer, 
the  power  of  reason  and  the  pressure  of  necessity,  or^  rather^  I  will  Id  tk 
most  competent  authority  on  this  matter  speak  for  me.     ''  If  our  Gon-m- 
ment/'  writes  Mr,  Henry   Gibbs,  '^  could  say,  ^  England   is  willing,"  no 
one  would  doubt  that  Prance^  with  the  Latin  Union,  Austria,  HolUoi 
Spain,  and  the   I  nited  States   would  at  once  agree,  and  it  is  asserta 
that  Germany  would  also.     If  so,  the  impossibility  is  at  once  overcoD 
that  instalment  of  universality  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,'- 
The  Double  Standard^  Appendix^  p,  23, 

Emile  de  Lavelkti, 

1st.  The  in  creating  luxury  in  relation  to  silver  plate.  2nd.  To  the  yaat  exporti  of  bdHm 
to  tlie  East  Indies.  Srdly.  To  tlic  dan  destine  trade  tbat  had  lately  h^ia  cmrrisd  mi' 
ex]M>rtmg  silver  and  importing  gold  to  and  from  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  parti  *" 
Monctarf/  Docmmcnts  of  me  Coit/rr^ncc  o/  Paritf,  1S78,  by  Dana  Hortoii,  pp.  311^121. 
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THE  voyage  of  tlxe  Kiug  aud  Queen  of  Italy  to  Vienna  may  well  be 
considered  as  a  great  political  event.  Daring  the  last  six  montlis 
the  newspapers  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy  have  heeo  constantly 
repeating  that  an  interview  between  the  two  sovereigns  was  about  to 
take  place.  Though  no  raeeting  had  been  agreed  npon,  the  annonnce- 
ment  of  snch  an  event  produced  in  the  An stro- Hungarian  Empire  and  in 
Italy  the  most  favourable  impression. 

Dnring  the  late  great  military  roanaenvres  in  Northern  Italy,  pnblfc^ 
opinion  was  so  strongly  in  favour  of  a  close  understanding  between  the 
two  countries^  that  a  few  farewell  words  pronounced  by  Kiag  Hnmbert 
to  the  Anstro-Hungarian  generals  who  had  assisted  the  mancenvres 
suflSced  to  determine  the  great  event.  In  bidding  good-bye  to  the 
Austrian  General,  King  Humbert  said  he  hoped  soon  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  again.  These  words,  which  in  all  likelihood 
had  been  prononnced  without  any  particular  importance  being  attached 
to  them,  were  re]X)rted  to  the^  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  question  of  an  interview  between  the  two 
Sovereigns  waa  discussed.  King  Humbert^s  words  were  interpreted 
as  a  message  to  the  Emperor^  and  General  Robillant,  the  Itilian 
Ambassador  at  Vienna^  was  at  once  informed  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  would  be  delighted  to  welcome  the  King  and  Qneen  of  Italy 
in  his  capital.  It  has  been  stated  that  an  interview  between  the  two 
Sovereigns  in  some  small  village  on  the  frontier  had  first  been 
arranged,  and  that  the  journey  to  Menna  had  been  resolved  on,  on 
account  of  a  desire  expressed  by  Queen  ilargaret  to  accompany  the  King. 
This  is  not  the  case.  At  the  very  first  moment,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  fully  understanding  the  importance  of  this  event,  sent  a  formal 
invitation  to  the   Kiug  and  Queen   of  Italy  aud  to  the  Italian  Prime 
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ilunsUr,  SigiiOT  Depretis,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Ail  i  rv     r  • 
Maueinij  to  visit  Vienna,       This  visit  im|jlieil,  sooner  or  latu.  u  \irX4 
the  Emperor   Francis  Joseph  and   the  Empress  to   Home.     The  toj 
posMbility    of  such  an  event  cansed  the  greatest  anxiety    and  exdto- 
ment    at  the    Vatican.     The  reactionary  party  of    the   Zflanii  (wlwni 
Father   Corci  has  so  graphically   described  in  his    la^t  book^  and  wk 
now    appear  to  have  taken    the  upper   hand)  set  to    work  to  pretnit 
this   interview.     The    Ultramontanest  who  rtgoiced  at  beholding  lul? 
completely  isolated,  and  were  bitterly  hurt  by   the  policy  pursued  1^ 
France  in    Northern  Africa^   did   not  like  the  idea  of  a  recoDciliBtion 
with  Austria,  whii*li  virtually  implied  an  alliance  with  the  German  and 
Austro- Hungarian    Empires.      It   had   been   the    dream   and    consti&t 
work  of  Monsignor  Czaki,  the  Papal  Nuncio   at   Paris,  to  alienate  the 
sympathies  of  France  and  Austria  from  Italy,  and  his  efforts  aimed  it 
hriugiug   about   a   war  from   which   something  beneficial  to  the  Pope 
might  be  derived.      Monsignor  Czaki^s  efforts  to  create  ill-feeling  and 
enmity   between  Italy  and  France   were  crowned   by  a  certain  sucoeaa. 
They  neai*ly   succeeded  witii  regard  to  the  relations   between  Anstnt 
and  Italy.     The    Italian  and  Austro- Hungarian  Ministers  who  met  &t 
Vienna  had  before    them    the  clearest  proofs  that   the  Ii-redenia   mofc* 
ment,  ingenuously  taken  up  by  old  patriots,  such  as  General  Aressaiiail 
was  fomented  and    kept  up  by  the  combined  forces   of   French   revoln-j 
tionists  and  French    clericals.      The   success  of  the    In'cdenta  qnestioa^ 
implied  war   with  Austria,  from   which  the  rcvolutiouists  expected  tltc 
downfall  of  the  Italian  raonareliy.      It  necessitated  the  departure  of  the 
Pope  from  Rome,    and  the    possibility   of  a   Papal    r^toration^     The 
announcement  that   King   Humbert  ami  his  fair  Queen  were  about  to 
proceed  to  Vienna  upset  many  a  calculation^  and  a  last  effort  was  made 
to   avert   so   great  a  blow.      The  Zeianti  are  never   at  a  loss  to  find 
resources.     The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  informed  that  if  the  risit 
of  the    King   and   Queen  of  Italy  to   Vienna  implied    the  i-eturn  of  i 
visit  of  their  Imperial   Majesties  to  Rome,  Leo    XIII.  would   abandoa 
the  Eternal  City.     The  Pope  considered  King  Humbert  an  usurper^tod 
a  visit  of  a  Catholic  Emperor  to  the  usurper  in   the   city  of  the  Pope» 
could  never  be  tolerated.      But  it   may   be  believed,  and  is  to  be  hopedj 
that  the    coup  de   sckne  imagined  by  the  advisers  of  Leo  XIIL  pro- 
duced very  little  impression  at  Vicuna.     The  journey  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy^  accompanied  by  the  Prime  ^1  mister  and   the  Ministef 
for  Foreign  Affairs^  took  plaee^   aud  the  political  results  which  such  aa 
event  are  likely  to  produce  may  become  manifest  sooner  than  is  expected. 
Berchetj  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  in  1848^  may  be  said  to  haia 
prophesied  the  rise  of  public  opinion  in  Italy  after   the  aancxatioEi  of 
the  Lombardo-Vcuetiau  provinces.     The   poet  who  inflamed  the  he&rti 
of  thousands  who  marched  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  light  the  AustriiBS 
at  Goito  and  PastrcugOj  at  Curstatone  and  Montanaraj  had  said — 
"  Ripas*ia  FAlpi  e  toruerem  fratelli;'* 
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(^Let  but   the   Auatrian   foe   pass  the   Alps,  and  we  shall  be  as  friendly 
as  brothers.)      And  when  the  last  white  uniform  had    abandoned  Italian 
aoil,  when,  amid  the  cheers  of  thonsands,  the   yellow   and   black   flag 
irhich  had  waved   for   years  on    the  masts  of  San  Marco,  was  lowered^ 
and  the  bright  sun  of  Italy  was  made  to  shine   on    the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  the  colours   of  Italian  nuity,    the    Italians   forgot    Jul  ay    and 
Radetzki ;  the  Italians  forgot  the  fierce  cruelties  of  the  Croats,  and  the 
merciless  Honvcds  who  had  shot  Ugo   Baasi  and   many  a  patriot.     The 
Austriaos  had  passed   the   Alps,    and   no   Anstrian   battalions,  as  in  the 
days  of  Ginsti,  marched  into  the  church    of  Sant  Ambrogio  of  Mibn, 
or  drilled  iu  front  of  the  Dncal  Palace  or  the  Salute  of  Venice.     The 
Austrian  and  the  Italian  had   no   cause  to  be   foes.     The   soldier-king 
who  had  faced  the  Austrian  armies  in  1849,  in  1859,  and  in  1860,  visited 
Vienna  in  1873,  and  was  saluted  by  the  Austrian  troops  with  the  honour 
due  to  a  friendly  ally  and  to  a  brave  warrior.      The  Venetiaus  who 
thronged  the  square  of  St.  Mark  on  the  memorable  day  on   which  the 
Emperor    Francis    Joseph    appeared    side,  by  side    with   King    Victor 
Emaunel    on   the  balcony  of  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  must  have   persuaded 
the  Austrian  monarch  that  they  had   forgotten  the  days  of    Austrian 
rule  and  oppression.     The  journey  from  Monza  to  Vienna  was  a  con- 
tinual festival.     The  Austrian  and  Italian  colours,  intermingled,  waved 
on  the  snowy  hills  past  the  Pontebba,  all  along  the  route  to  the  Sudbahn 
station,  and  to  the  new  splendid  boulevards   of  Vienna,     The    Italian 
national  march,    with    its    characteristic    fanfare,    the    oldest    national 
anthem,  was  played  and  sung  at  every  station.       Civil   and   military 
authorities  welcomed  the  young  sovereigns  on  Austrian  soil,  and  while 
the  fair  girls  of  Tyrol  were  presenting  bouquets  to  the  Queen,  the  Hock  ! 
of  the  Austrian    population   greeted  the    royal  train  as  it  passed  under 
the  triumphal  arches  erected  on  the  line.     In  Vienna,  the   King  and 
Queen  of  Italy  were  received  by  their  Imperial   Majesties  with  pnblifc 
manifestations  of  sympathy  and  affection.     They  were  received  by  the 
people    as    the  sovereigns  of  a    nation  whose  alliance  was  considered 
precious  to  the  interests  and  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire,     But  the 
demonstration    made    by  the  representatives  of  the  Austro-Hungariau 
army  surprised  the  Viennese  themselves,  and  must  have  greatly  satisfied 
the    young    descendant  of  Umberto   Bianca  Mano,    and  of   Emanuel 
Philibert.  The  two  leading  military  organs  of  Vienna,  who  had  often 
excited  public  opinion  against  the  Italians,  addressed  the  Italian  king 
and  army  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms.     The  MUUar  Zeihmg  declared 
that  if  complications  were  to  arise,  the  armies  of    Italy  and    Austria 
would  be  allied.      "While  the  Austrian  flag  was  lowered  as  the  two 
allied  sovereigns  passed  the  troops  in  review,  the  King  of  Italy  must 
have  been  convinced  that  from  the  lips  of  thousands  of  soldiers  there 
could  have  come  but  one  cry,  a  cry  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  Austro- 
llungarian  armv,  the  cry  beings     '  Long  live  the  chivalrous  King  of 
Italy.* 
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The  JVe/tr  Ztitung  declared  that,  as  a  tnilitary  organ,  besides  lalntaAg  1 
the  King  and  his  ministers^  it  salutes  '*  with  the  warmest  euthuriawn  tibft 
representatives  of  the  Italian  army,  the  brave  and  loyal  Italian  anny  witK 
which  we  desire  to  be  ever  allied,  crying  together, '  Long  live  the  Kiog.^*' 

The  public  has  been  hourly  and  fully  informed  regarding  the 
minutest  particulars  of  this*  Royal  visit,  and  the  graphic  accoimta  of 
the  enthusiastic  reeeption  given  to  the  Italian  sovereigns  at  Vieimi 
must  have  suggested  to  many  a  reader  a  very  natural  question — WTit 
should  the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire  be  so  anxious  to  conclude  &i 
aUianee  with  Italy?  One  may  understand  the  Italians,  who  found 
themselves  isolated^  greeting  an  event  which  raises  their  dignity  and 
importance*  But  to  outside  observers  it  is  Austria  more  than  luly 
which  appears  satisfied  at  the  results  of  the  king^s  journey. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  event  a  retrospectiit 
sketch  of  the  relations  between  Italy  and  Austria  after  the  cesakm  of 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces,  may  not  prove  uninteresting.  The 
voyage  of  King  Victor  Em^aouel  to  Vienna,  and  the  visits  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  Venice  and  the  Emperor  William  to  Mill 
demonstrated  that  Italy  and  the  two  Empires  were  on  the  most 
terms.  The  visit,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  then  Prince  Humbert  audi 
Princess  IMargucrite  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg  fiiDy 
demonstrated  that  no  change  had  occurred  or  was  likely  to  occur  b 
the  foreign  policy  of  Italy.  I'hough  the  Hight,  %vhich  had  governed 
the  State  for  sixteen  years,  had  fallen,  and  the  Govemmeut  was  in  tbc 
hands  of  the  more  Advanced  Liberal  Party,  no  change  was  likely  to  be 
effected  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Peninsula  with  other  countries. 
While  being  scrupulously  constitutional.  King  Victor  Emanuel  exernied 
considerable  influence  on  his  Ministers,  and  in  entrusting  the  Gov 
ment  of  his  country  to  Signoris  Depretis  and  Nicotera  and  Crispi, 
Re  Gaiantuomo  must  have  put  very  clear  conditions  with  regard 
foreign  atluirs.  In  assuming  power,  the  Ministers,  who  represented  i| 
Italy  the  Liberal  or  Progressive  Party,  publicly  declared  that 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  would  continue  to  be  that  whw 
from  Count  Cavour  to  Signor  Visconti  Venosta,  had  been  pursued  by 
Eight ;  and  the  sincerity  of  their  declarations  was  made  manifest  by 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  transfer  of  the  Chevalier  Nij 
from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  api)ointment  of  General  CialdinB 
to  the  Embassy  of  Paris,  all  the  other  representatives  of  Italy  to  foreign" 
countries  were  left  in  their  posts.  Even  the  removal  of  the  Chevaher 
Nigra  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg  was  not  suggested  by  political  con- 
siderations. The  Embassy  of  Paris  had  long  before  been  promised  to 
General  Cialdini,  and  the  Left  kept  its  word.  The  Liberals  bad  not 
been  in  office  long  when,  by  the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  Kiaj 
Victor  Emanuel,  Prince  Humbert  was  called  to  rule  the  Italan  nation 
Though  very  young,  Prince  Humbert  had  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  4 
Custoza,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  military  duties,  as  General  of  Dif 
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flic  heir  apparent  had  acquired  the  fame  t)f  a  good  and  intelligent  soldier. 
But  his  experience  of  political  life  was  very  limited,  and  many  found  that 
his  inexperience  wonld  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Ministerial  party 
lo  effect  a  complete  change  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Italy,  The 
Item  soldier  who  had  spent  thirty  years  presiding  over  Ministerial  cabinets, 
ud  who  had  a  keen  perception  of  the  political  situation  of  Europe, 
^B  disappeared  from  the  world.  The  Re  Galantnomo  who  so  often 
Had  resolved  important  questions  with  his  Ministers  while  shooting 
ou  the  Alps  or  inspecting  his  favourite  horses  at  the  Pitti  or  the 
Quirinal  Stables,  now  lay  in  the  vaults  of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome ;  and 
fihe  young  Sovereign  might  be  found  more  manageable  than  the  first  Re 
d^Italia.  But  while  thousands  thronged  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
Eternal  City  to  bow  reverentially  before  the  funereal  car  which  was 
conveying  the  remains  of  Victor  Emanuel  from  the  Royal  Palace  of 
the  Quirinal  to  the  Pantheon,  the  presence  in  the  imposing  procession 
of  the  Crown  Princes  of  Germany  and  Austria  was  interpreted  as  a 
political  manifestation,  and  the  importance  of  this  demonstration  ac- 
quired greater  significance,  when,  on  the  proclamation  of  King  Humbert 
J.,  the  young  Sovereign  and  his  fair  Queen  appeareil  to  the  multitude  in 
the  Piazjia  del  Quirinale,  accompanied  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
and  the  young  Prince  of  Naples.  While  the  air  rang  with  the  cheers 
of  thousands,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  lifting  the  young  Prince 
of  Naples  in  his  arms,  embraced  and  kissed  him  heartily.  The  effect 
of  this  dramatic  coup  de  scene  on  a  southern  population  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  The  enthusiasm  which  it  produced  on 
the  thousands  was  only  equal  to  that  aroused  thirty  years  before, 
when  from  that  very  balcony  Pius  IX.  imparted  his  blessing  on  the 
armies  which  were  about  to  encounter  the  Austrian  foe!  The  country 
felt  then  that  no  Ministry  coidd  detach  Italy  from  her  natural  ally 
Gei'many.  But  the  Russo-Turkish  war  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
were  destined  to  prepare  the  isolation  of  Italy.  The  Republicans  of 
Italy,  who  had  accepted  the  monarchy  as  a  means  of  securing  Italian 
unity,  and  had  fought  under  the  royal  standard  at  Yarese  and  Marsala 
to  expel  the  Austrians  and  to  overthrow  the  Bourbons  and  the  Pope, 
considered  themselves  justified  in  refusing  to  the  new  Sovereign  that 
allegiance  which  they  had^  though  feebly^  shown  to  the  founder  of  Italian 
nationality.  Old  republican  patriots^  such  as  Melegari,  Crispi,  Cairoli, 
l^icotera,  and  many  others^  were  in  office,  and  their  loyalty  to  King 
Humbert  could  not  be  questioned.  But  the  men  who  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  republican  principles  all  their  life,  such  as  Mario,  Saffi,  and  Castel- 
lani,  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for  oi^erthrowing  the  monarchy.  Their 
dreams  were  encouraged  by  the  radicals  of  France,  who  fostered  and 
fomented  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy.  The  old  republicans 
floon  discovered,  however^  that  the  few  disciples  who  followed  them 
represented  all  but  a  moral  force.  The  public,  ever  ready  to  applaud 
the  classical  dramas  of  Cavallotti,  and  to  read  the  beautiful  poems  of 
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Carducci,   refused   to   listen  to  their    political   tirades,  and  tfae  INlM 
Republican  meeting  held  at   the  Argentina  Theatre  in   Rome,  prord  ' 
that  the  Italians  had   no  wish  whatever  to  overthrow   the  Mouarcbj. 
Tlie  Republican  Propaganda  had  turned  out  a  fiasco.    But  it  was  bdi^ 
pensable  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  agitation*     The    Berlin  Congreift  kftt 
itself  adrairably  to  this  purpose.     The  Revolutionary  Committees,  i»ludi 
had  at  dift'crent  epochs  assumed  different  denominations,  were  suddaJr 
converted  into  CircoH  Italia  Irredenta,    General  Avezzana,  an  old  i 
and  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Garibaldi,  assumed  the  direction  . 
movement.     The    formation  of  Jiafia   Irredenta  Committees  was  v  n 
easy    work.     The    men   who  formed    the  Committees   were   the  u  .1  j 
hundreds  who  had  represented  the  Bantanti  elubs,    the  associations  1 
univerfal  sufTragc,  the  committees  for  the   abolition    of  the  grist 
&c.      Several  among  the  promoters  earnestly  believed  that  the  Urn 
Irredenta  cry  would  prove  more  popular  than  the  ones  previously  1 
and  that    thousands   would  join  the    movement.    .    Some    amoD^  the 
Ministers  of  King  Humbert  had  served  under  General  Garibaldi^  ui 
from   the  Opposition  benches  in  Parliament  had  often  advocated  the 
liberation   of    IVcnt.      How   could  they  dare   to    dissolve  associitioni 
which  had  so  patriotic  a  scope?      How  could  men  like  Signor  Cairoh, 
who  had  seen  his  five  brothers  fall,  one  after  the  other,  on  the  battle* 
field,  wage  war  against  the  associations  which  aimed  at   the  lil)eratioii 
of  an  ItaUan  province?     These    were   the  arguments  put  forth  by  the 
promoters    of   the    Italia    Irredtnta,    when    Count    Corti,    the    Italias 
Minister  for   Foreign   Affairs,  proceeded   to  Berlin   to   represent  Italy 
at   the  European  Congress.       The  Italian    representatives   must   hatt 
very    speedily    perceived    that    they    were  isolated.      Prince    Rism« 
firmly    believed   that    a    secret   understanding     existed     between 
Italian    Government    and  the   French    Republic,       Austria    had 
conviction  that  the  Italian  Cabinet    encouraged    the    Italia   Irr 
movement.       The  declaration  made    shortly   before    by  Eugland  witk 
regard  to  the  Bay  of  Assab  had  caused  a  certain  strain  in  the  relatiooi 
between  Italy  and  England.    No  pains  were  taken  by  the  Ami 
of  Italy  to  dissipate  existing  doubts  and  to  conciliate  the  sympathf  | 
at  least  some  of  the  Powers.  The  opposition  raised  by  Count  Corti  to  1 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina^  made  things  worse.      Run 
had  long  been  spreading  that  Italy  had  been  intriguing  in  Albauiaji 
that  the  Italian   consuls   on    the   Adriatic  Coast   had    been  coospir 
against  Austrian  intervention.     These   rumours  appeared  but  too 
founded  when  Count  Corti  rose  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Austria.    An 
while  the  Italian  ambassadors  were  thus  unwisely  placing  themaehn 
open  war  with  the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire^  the  promoters  of  the  Iti 
Irredenta  movement  in  Italy  were  holding  meetings,  organising  den 
strationsj  and  proclaiming,    in    every  Radical  newspaper   in   the   Pa 
insula,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  claim,  at  Berlin,  1 
cession  of  Trent,     When  the  results  of  the  Berlin  Conference  were 
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manifest,  the  Irredenta  party  managed   to  acquire  a  certain  importance. 

The  Radicals  and  tlie   Republicans   found   valuable    allies  among   the 
Jiartisaus  of  the  Right j  who  energetically  attacked  the  Ministry  for  the 
part    played   by   Italy  at  Berlin.      The    pamphletj   Italic<B    Res^  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  by  Colonel  Haymerle,  the  brother  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  had  not  contributed  to  facilitate  a  rapprochement  between 
Italy  and  Austria,      Colonel   Havmerle,  who   had    been   some   time  in 
Borne  in  the  quality  of  Austrian  Military  Attach^,  greatly  exaggerated 
the    importance  which   the    Italia   Irredenta    movement   had  acquired 
previous  to  the  Berlin  Conference,  and  several    among  the  facts  stated 
liy  him  to  prove  the  complicity  of  the  Italian  Government  were  simply 
absurd*     Italian  children,  said  Colonel  Haymerle,  were  brought  up  on 
Irredenta  principles,  and  the  proof  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  maps  used  in 
the  public  schools  contained,  under  the  heading  ^^  Italia/'  the   districts 
of  Trent  and  Trieste.      It   appears  incredible  that   such    an  observation 
should  have  been    dreamed  by    a  colonel  of  the    Austrian  stall' !      The 
French    Government    might    with    the    same    reason    protest    against 
Koglish  preteusiona    to  Dunkirk,  on  the  ground  that  maps  of  England 
contain  the  northern  coast  of  France.     The  Berlin   Congress  gave  the 
Italians  an  opportunity  for  proving  that  the  policy  which  the  Govem- 
ment    was   resolved   to  pursue   was  still  that    solemnly  proclaimed  by 
Victor    Emanuel    in    Rome,    when,  addressing   the   representatives    of 
27,000,(KX)  of   people,    he    declared    that    United   Italy   would    prove 
beneficial  to  the  peace  of  Europe.     Count  Corti  and   Count  de  Lannay 
had  their  hands   free.     The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Rome,  who 
knew  nothing  or  little  of  diplomacy,  had  left  them  carte  blanche.     This 
was  so  much  the  case  that  Count  Corti  hardly  ever  took   the   pains  to 
write  a  despatch  to  his  Government      Count  Corti  had  no  task  imposed 
upon  him.    He  might  have  used  his  liberty  of  action  to  the  great  benefit 
of  his  country.      Why  he  should  not  have  done  so,  would  be  impossible 
to  explain.      If  from  the  very  tirst   moment  the  Italian   representatives 
had  solemnly  declared  that   Italy  had    no   idea  of  claiming   territorial 
aggrandizement,    and   had   energetically  declared   that    Austria   was  at 
liberty  to  occupy  Bosnia    and    Herzegovina,  pledging   herself  solemnly 
never  to  occupy  Albania  or  Salonica,  Italy  would  soon  have  found  other 
powers  ready  to  back  her.     Instead  of  using  frank  atid  explicit  language. 
Count  Corti   assumed    a   mysterious   reserve  which   several   of  the   am- 
bassadors turned  to  account.   Italy  could  not  have  expected,  and  did  not 
expect,  any  territorial  aggrandizement.      But  the  Berlin  Congress  might 
have  strengthened  her  position,  and  the  usual  prestige  acquirea  by  Italy 
would  have  been  far  more  precious  to  lier  than  a  Cyprus  or  a  Bosnia, 
Appearances    did   more   harm  to    Italy  than  if  her  representatives  had 
opcidy    claimed    the   cession  of  Trent   or   the  surrender  of  a   part  of 
the  North  African  coast.     The  debates  which  took  place  in  the   Italian 
Parliament,  and  the  violent  language  used  by  newspapers  of  all  parties, 
showed  that  the  indignation  aroused  in  the  whole  country  was  genuine 
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and   deep-rooted*     Italy  was   completely   isolated^    and   the  cotitnHl^| 
agitation  of  the  hTedenta  did  not  help  to  conciliate   public  opinili^^H 
Austria.     The  unexpected  defeat  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Englaai,  1 
and  the  consequent  triumph  of  Mr.  Gladstone   and   the  Liberal  part?,    1 
opened   the  hearts    of   the   Italians,      The  relations  between  Italy  «nd    J 
England  had  become  particularly  strained,  and  it  was  even  reported  tint fl 
Sir  Augustus  Paget,  while  visitiog  the  king   at    Monza,  had  iwed  a^™ 
pressions  with  regard  to  the  Bay  of  Aasab  which   liad  greatly  irritited 
hiB  Majesty.    The  statesman  whom  the  Italians  looked  itpon  as  a  dmdri 
adversary  to  Italian  imity  had  been  overpowered  by  that   Liberal  jiartT 
in    England   which  had  ever   sympathized  with  Italian  unity  and  inde- 
pendence.    This  unexpected  event  was  really    another   miracle  worked 
by    the   Stella  d'liaiia,  which    popular    superstition    in    the    Peninsuli 
declares   never  abandons    the  country,    and    oftentimes    remedies  the 
blunders  of  MinistcrB.     Signor   Cairolij  who  had   assumed   the  port- 
folio for  foreign  affairs,  resolved  at  once  to  attempt    a   rapprochtment 
with  Great  Britain.      He  found  no  difficulty.     M,  Gambetta  may  be 
said  to  have  served  as  intermediary.     Signor  Cairoli   and  his  frieads 
were  on  good  terms  with  M.  Gambetta,  and  the  member  for  BelleriQe 
was  notoriously  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  several  among  the  lesdi&g 
Ministers  of  the  new  Euglish  Cabinet*     Signor  Cairoli,  whose  loyalty 
and  ingenuousness  are  proverbialj  made  no  mystery  whatever  of  his  in- 
tentions.    Italy   was   uoquestionably   isolated.     A   rapprochement  wiih 
the   French   Republic  was  sure  to  increase  irritation  and  suspicion  in 
Germany,     Austria  was  unapproachable,     Tlie  only  Power  with  whidi 
it  was  possible  to  come  to  some  understanding  was  England.     While 
the   Cabinets   of  Home   and   London   were  discussing   the  basis  of  t 
mutual  imderstanding  with  regard  to  several  of  the  questions  which  ti 
BerHu   Treaty  had  left   unsettled,  Signor  Cairoli,  whom  the  Ausfe 
Government  suspected   to  be  allied  to   the  Irredenta  party, 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  firm  resolution  to  avoid  any 
of  conflict   between  Austria  and  Italy,     Flags,  bearing  the  names  of 
Trent  and  Trieste,  exhibited  at  patriotic  demonstrations,  were  captured 
by  the  police,  and  all  demonstrations  likely  to  cause  ill-feeling  in  Austria 
were   prohibited.     ^^Tien  the   Dulcigno  question  originated   the  narJ 
demonstration,   the   relations   between  Italy  and  Austria   had   become 
unquestionably  more  amicable  ;   but  the  rapprochement  with  EngUnd 
had  assumed  greater  importance. 

The  initiative  of  the  naval  demonstration  had  been  taken  by 
country.  Italy  alone  among  the  European  powers  had  declared  he 
ready  to  act  in  perfect  concert  with  England,  ITiis  explains 
when  the  squadrons  of  the  different  Powers  anchored  in  the  waters  i 
Prevesa,  Eugland  and  Italy  occupied  the  first  line.  If  this  appareo 
good  understanding  between  the  two  Powers  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Italians,  it  by  no  means  satisfied  either  Austria  or  Germany.  While 
the  commanders  of  the   different  squadrons  were  meeting  under  the 
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presidency  of  Sir  Beaucliamp  SeymouFj  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin  were  endeavouring  to  break  up  the  naval  demonstrationj  and 
to  leave  England  isolated  to  settle  with  Turkey  the  immediate  surrender 
of  Dulcigno,  But  in  order  to  make  the  thing  complete,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  persuade  Italy  that  the  naval  demonstration  would  \ye  sure 
to  prove  a  fiasco ;  that  if  the  fleets  remained  in  the  waters  of  Prevesa, 
serious  complications  might  arise ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  was  deter- 
mined to  inaugurate  so  rash  a  policy,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
other  Powers  should  follow  him.  All  the  motives  adduced  by  Austria 
and  by  Germany  to  persuade  Italy  to  abandon  England  proved  useless. 
The  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  then  assumed  a  dilleretit  tone. 
Prance  and  Russia  were  willing  to  follow  the  advice  of  Austria  and 
Germany.  What  did  Italy  mean  by  refusing  to  join  the  majority  of 
the  Powers  ?  What  right  had  she,  the  last  among  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  to  be  foremost  in  compelling  the  Porte  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Berlin  treaty  ?  Persuasion  was  of  no  use.  Threats 
followed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ran  the  risk  of  finding  himself  completely 
abandoned.  But  not  even  the  threats  of  Austria  induced  the  Cairoli 
Cabinet  to  abandon  England,  The  Italian  Ministry  assumed  at  that 
moment  a  great  responsibility,  and  unquestionably  contributed  most 
efficaciously  to  hasten  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  Dulcigno  question. 

All  attempts  to  induce  Italy  to  abandon  England  baving  proved  use- 
less, the  €?abinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  changed  tactics,  and  spoke  loudly 
and  energetically  at  Constantinople.  The  European  concert  became  a 
reality,  and  Dulcigno  was  surrendered.  But  this  incident  had  by  no 
means  contributed  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  Italy 
and  Austria.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  the  negotiations  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Greek  frontier  would  smooth  the  way  to  a  conciliation.  Eng- 
land, only  too  happy  to  have  got  out  of  the  Dulcigno  affair  success- 
fully, left  to  France  the  initiative  in  the  Greek  question ;  but  the 
suggestion  made  by  M.  Barthclcray  Saint- II ilairc  soon  convinced  the 
Powers  that  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  entertained,  with 
regard  to  the  Greek  question,  views  which  few  were  likely  to  share. 
Perceiving  that  no  understanding  was  possible,  the  English  Government 
made  up  its  mind  to  enter  into  a  closer  understanding  with  Germany. 
In  a  confidential  despatch  addressed  by  Earl  Granville  to  the  British 
ambassador  at  Berlin^  the  Government  declared  that  if  Germany  would 
take  the  initiative  for  a  solution  of  the  Greek  frontier  question,  England 
would  give  it  all  support ;— the  support  of  England  implying,  it  was 
understood^  that  of  Italy.  Prince  Bismarck  commenced  by  declar- 
ing that  he  saw  no  reason  why  Germany  should  assume  the  initiative  in 
a  question  which  interested  her  so  little,  and  it  was  only  with  an 
appearance  of  unwillingness  that  he  consented  to  make  a  proposal.  The 
proposal  was  the  following  :  A  conference  was  to  be  held  at  Constanti- 
nople between  the  ambassadors  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.     The  ambassadors  were  to  discuss  the  new  frontier  line,  and 
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iuduce  the  Porto  to  accept   it.      Haviog  obtained    the   cotiieat  o[  tib 
Forte,  the  Powers  would  joiotly    compel    Greece    to    accept  the  aw 
frontier  line  and  raise    no   further   claioi»      The    English   and  ItiUm 
Governments   declared  themselves  ready  to  support  this  scheme.    The 
other  Cabinets,  with  the  exception  of  France,  who  kept  a  certain  reserrc, 
made  no  opposition.      Relying  on  the  support  of  England,  Austria,  ind 
Italy,  Prince  Bismarck  felt  perfectly  confident    of  the  successful  issue 
of  hiH  proposal.      On  the  ambassadors  meeting  at  Constantinople,  M, 
Tissot,  the  French  representative,   rose   to   declare   that    he  could  not 
approve    the  course  which   it  ivaa   proposed   to   folloir.      He   strongly 
objected  to  the  idea  of  the   ambassadors  discussing  and  resolving  on  «o 
ini|X)rtant  a  question  without  conferring  with  the  Porte,      To  the  utter 
astouishment  of  all  present,  Count  Corti  rose  to  support  the  views  pat 
forward  by  the  French  ambassador.     The  whole  combination  threatened 
to  break   down.      Telegrams   were   sent  to  Berlin,   to    London,  and  to 
Rome,    to  demand   explanations ;  but  the  only  explanation    was  thit 
Count  Corti  had   acted  from    caprice,    and   in    absolute   contradiction 
to  the  instructions  received    from  his  Government.     Count   Corti  was 
compelled  to  follow  the  advice  and  instructions  he  received  from  Ron 
But  even  this  new  incident  did  not  help  to  bring  about  a  better  under 
standing  between  Italy  and  the  two  empires. 

Whilst  England  and  Italy  were  continuiug  to  act  in  perfect  hannonyJ 
the  French  Government  resolved  to  embark  in  the  Tunisian  expedition 
It  was  well  kuown,  both  at  the  Consult  a  in  Rome  and  in  Downing  Str 
in  London,  that  the  Kroumira  were  only  a  pretence  for  commencin 
operations-  During  several  months  before  the  public  was  ma 
acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  French  Government,  the  Brit 
and  Italian  consuls  in  Tunis  had  kept  their  respective  Governmenti 
informed  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  French  agents,  and  of  th 
threats  used  by  M.  Roustan  to  compel  the  Bey  to  accept  the  protectors 
of  France.  The  Italian  and  English  consuls  in  Tunis  had  encouraged  th 
Bey  to  resist  those  threats,  assuring  him,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  -^ 
Governments,  that  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Rome  were  determined 
to  maintain  the  statu  quo,  and  that  no  Power,  and  least  of  all  France, 
woidd  be  allowed  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  Threati 
and  intrigues  were  continuing  to  torment  the  Bey,  when  King 
Humbert  resolved  to  visit  Sicily.  The  Bey  lost  no  time  in  profitin|^ 
by  this  occasion  to  prove  to  France  that  he  despised  the  threats  by^ 
which  he  was  menaced,  and  that  his  natural  allies  were  the  Italians  and 
the  English.  Tlie  Bey  dispatched  his  eldest  son  with  a  mission  to 
Palermo*  An  autograph  letter  of  the  Bey  was  presented  to  King 
Humbert,  who  expressed  his  firm  hope  that  the  relations  between 
his  country  and  the  independent  sovereign  of  the  Regency  would 
remain  as  friendly  as  they  had  been  for  years.  Even  the  voyage  of  the 
King  of  Italy  to  Sicily  had  served  to  demonstrate  that  Italy  and 
England  were  working  together.       The   English   squadron,  which  had 
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Tcen  ordered  to  assist  at  the  launching  of  the  irooclad  Italia^  and  to 
joia  ill  the  festivities  of  the  Italiao  people^  had  now  been  instructed 
to  escort  King  Humbert  and  Queen  Margherita  in  their  first  visit 
to  Sicily.  The  Bey  knew  well  enough  the  importance  of  these  de- 
monstrations^ and  felt  perfectly  confident  that,  so  long  as  the  Hags  of 
Great  Britaiu  and  Italy  were  to  be  seen  together  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  J  his  authority  and  prestige  as  aa  independent  prince  ran 
no  risk.  The  resolution  taken  by  the  Bey  to  send  a  special  mission  to 
Palermo^  and  to  compliment  King  Humbert,  exasperated  the  French 
Consul  in  Tunis,  M.  Roustan.  The  llnbattioo  railway  concession  had 
been  interpreted  as  an  humiliation  to  him.  This  new  circumstance  he 
considered  as  an  humiliation  inflicted  ou  France.  The  Kroumirs  were 
made  to  appear  ou  the  scene,  and  the  French  expedition  resolved  upon. 
All  the  debates  in  the  French,  British^  and  Italian  Parliaments,  and  the 
diplomatic  revelations  made  at  public  meetings  in  Franeej  and  iu  the 
Farisiau  newspapers,  have  not  revealed  many  facts  which  I  do  not 
feel  myself  justified  in  narrating,  and  which  certainly  would  fill  up 
not  a  few  gaps  in  this  mysterious  drama, 

M,  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  will  occupy  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy 
a  prominent  part  for  having  given  quite  a  new  and  not  a  laudable 
interpretation  to  Machiavelism !  When  the  real  intentions  of  the 
French  Government  appeared  manifest,  any  further  interposition  would 
have  been  useless.  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  had  deceived  both 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Signor  Cairoli^  and  unless  the  two  nations  governed 
by  them  felt  disposed  to  go  to  war,  nothing  more  could  be  done* 

Soon,  however,  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Germany  commenced 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  audacity  displayed  by  France,  and  the  T^Qf^nt  imeute 
of  the  Egyptian  regiments  at  Cairo  furnislied  the  occasion  for  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  European  forces.  The  Cairoli  Cabinet  having 
resigned,  the  new  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Signor  Mancini,  resolved 
to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  reserve  aud  reorganization*  England  was  not 
disposed  to  compromise  the  French  alliance  for  the  Tunisian  question, 
and  Italy  found  herself  isolated.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
External  abandonment  encouraged  internal  oppositions,  and  the  clerical 
Ultramoutanes  on  the  one  side,  aud  the  Republicans  on  the  other, 
prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  this  state  of  aflairs.  The  Government 
was  resolved  to  swallow  peacefully  the  Tunisian  pill,  to  keep  ou  the 
best  terms  possible  with  every  nation  in  Europe,  to  adopt  a  non- 
interyention  policy,  and  to  hasten  the  financial  and  administrative 
reforms  of  the  country.  It  was  hoped  and  believed  that  by  following 
a  similar  course  the  country  would  have  found  it  easier  to  increase  her 
military  and  naval  forces,  and  sooner  or  later  some  Power  or  other 
would  have  made  the  discovery  that  the  alliance  of  Italy  was  worth 
something.  This  was  the  policy  which,  towards  the  beginning  of 
October  last,  the  Italian  Government  had  made  up  its  mind  to  pursue, 
when  Austria  and  Germany  resolved  to  stretch  their  hands   to   Italy, 
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The  isolation  of  Italy   had  lasted  but  a  few  hours.     The  reaoluj&si 
taken  by  the  Ministry  to  aFoid  any  manifestation  which  might  htteW 
other  nations  to  believe  that  the  Italians  entertained  ambitious  idcia, 
was  soon  fmstratcd  by  the  detnarches  made  at  Home  by  the  rcpreaentatitci 
of  Austria  and  Germany.      One  thing  the  Italian  Cabinet  could  M>t  do, 
the  Austrian  agent  observed  the — Italian  Government  ootild  not  change 
Xtaly^a   geograpbical  position    in  the  Mediterranean ;    so  long  w  Italy 
was  a  united  nation,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  }>owerfiil  navy  at  ker 
diisposalj  she  was  bound  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  Powcn  who 
had  great  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.       If  England  had  reeolfed 
to  interfere  no  further  to  prevent  French  preponderance,  thia  wa«  no 
reason  why  Italy  should,  by  adopting  a  non-intervention   policy,  ttim- 
promise   Ler  own  as   well  as   the  interests  of   other   Powers  in  the 
Mediterranean, 

It  was  not,  therefore,  Italy  but  Anatria  which  took  the  initiative 
the  Vienna  interview.  But  this  question  would  never  have  ariicn 
certain  words  pronoimced  by  M.  de  Kallay,  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Hungarian  delegation,  had  not  given  rise  to  unpleasant  misunderstaiul- 
ings.  The  Austro-Italian  alliance  was  not  the  work  of  sovereigns  of  of 
statesmen  ;  it  sprung  from  public  opinion.  One  can  very  well  mider- 
stand  the  favourable  imprecision  which  this  event  must  have  produced  oa 
the  minds  of  the  ItaHans.  But  even  this  unanimity  of  opinion  has  iti 
dangerous  side.  The  leading  members  of  the  Right,  who  constantly  pro- 
claimed  themselves  the  interpreters  of  Count  Cavour,  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  polity  of  the  great  statesman  was  based  on  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Western  Powers,  Italy  truly  enough  had  been  betrayed  in 
Egypt  and  in  Northern  Africa  by  the  two  nations  by  whose  side  die 
soldiers  of  Piedmont  had  fought  in  the  Crimea.  But  the  errors  com* 
mitted  by  Powers  who  failed  in  estimating  the  importance  of  Italy's 
eo-operation  is  no  justification  of  the  error*!  of  the  Italian  oppositiQB. 
The  members  of  the  Right  declare  that  the  policy  now  pursued  by  tbt 
Italian  Ministry  is  the  policy  which  they  had  been  following  and  preach* 
ing  ever  since  the  occupation  of  Rome.  Public  opinion  is  favourable 
to  the  Austro-Italian  alliance,  and,  as  usual,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Right  have  not  the  courage  to  oppose  it.  They  do  more ;  they  claim 
the  merit  of  this  event,  and  by  so  doing  they  contribute  more  than  ever 
in  causing  the  Italian  Parliament  to  he  divided  into  Monarchicals  and 
Republicans  \  If  the  pretended  disciples  of  Count  Cavour  had  sustained, 
in  spite  of  offences  which  may  still  be  repaired,  the  principles  which 
suggested  the  Western  Alliance,  the  Italian  Radicals  would  not  have 
been  left  alone  to  represent  the  Parliamentary  Opposition  on  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government.  The  Austro-Italian  Alliance  may 
prove  beneficial,  for  the  moment,  to  both  countries.  But  there  ia 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  everlasting*  Austria  might  have  won  Sadowa 
if  she  had  not  had  to  protect  her  flank  against  an  Italian  army.  It 
must  be  a  comfort  for  Austria  to  feel  now,  that  if  she  be   assailed  from 
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some  other  quarter,  the  Italians  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Italy  can  spare,  in  the  event  of  a  French  aggres- 
sion, all  her  forces  in  the  Valley  of  Aosta,  being  fully  reassured  with 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  Austria.  But  a  nation  situated  as  Italy  is, 
has  no  reason  to  fear  isolation.  Nay,  under  certain  circumstances, 
momentary  isolation  may  prove  more  advantageous  than  alliances  which 
compromise  a  nation^s  liberty  of  action.  The  Austro-Italian  Alliance 
was  a  political  necessity,  and  it  is  only  too  natural  that  its  solemn  con- 
firmation at  Vienna  should  have  been  welcomed  by  the  peoples  of  the 
two  countries  with  demonstrations  of  joy.  But,  while  Italy  will  stand 
still,  the  advance  of  Austria  eastward  may  be  followed  by  the  advance  of 
German  influence  and  preponderance  on  the  way  to  Vienna.  Italy  will 
not  wait  to  see  the  Germans  at  Trieste,  to  perceive  that  the  policy  traced 
by  Count  Cavour  has  been  disgracefully  obliterated  by  the  statesmen 
who,  in  Italy,  pretended  to  be  his  disciples  and  followers. 

Roberto  Stuart. 


A  MISSING  SCIENCE. 


IN  the  October  number  of  this  Review,  I  aouglit  to  direct  attantian' 
to  what  I   said  was  a  missing  science,      I    pointed  out  what  this 
science  would  deal  with,  and  the  kind  of  results  that  would  arise  from 
a  proper   study   of  it :  but  I  did  so  in  a   general  way    only.     1  worn 
return  to  the  subject j  and  I  propose  to  be  more  explicit* 

The  science  in  question,  as  I  said  in  the  place  referred  to,  is  • 
science  of  human  action.  This^  however,  is  a  very  ambiguous  phrase: 
we  require  far  stricter  language.  A  science  of  human  action^  la 
some  sense  or  othcr^  has  been  often  declared  possible ;  but  nercr,  ta 
my  knowledge,  in  the  sense  I  am  about  to  attach  to  it.  It  has  been 
declared  possible  in  kindred  senses,  but  never  in  the  same  sense :  and 
though  the  likeness  here  implied  is  important,  it  is  important  mainly 
because  it  will  help  us  to  see  the  difierence.  I  shall  be  best  abk, 
perhaps^  to  explain  my  own  sense,  by  referring  to  the  writer  who  hUf 
I  think  J  come  most  near  to  it.  That  writer  is  Buckle*  Let  us 
briefly  reconsider  his  position,  his  aim,  and  methods. 

The   science   Buckle   sought  to  establish,  he  called   the   Science  of] 
History ;    and  that  such  a    science  was  at  least  conceivably    possible, 
mustj  he  argued,  be  plain  to  every  one  who  assented  to  the  following  | 
propositions; — *^  That    when  we  perform  an  action,    we    perform  it  in 
consequence  of  some   motive   or  motives ;   that  those   motives  are  the 
result  of  some  antecedents ;  and  that  therefore  if  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  antecedents  and  with  all  the  laws  of  their  movements, 
we    couldj  with  unerring  certainty,  predict  the  whole  of  their  imme- 
diate rcj^ults.^'     If  we  believe  thus  muchj  he  urged,  we  must  see  that  j 
the  science  is  possible  conceivably :  if  we  turn  to  the  materials  to  our 
hand,  wc  shall  sec  that  it  is  possible  actually  ;  and  that  we   shall  be 
able  in  the  end — ^the  following  are  his  own  words — '^  to  discover  tlic  | 
principles  which    govern  the   character  and    the  destiny   of    nations." 
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The  ID  re  rials  in  question  he  discusses  at  great  leDgtli ;  and  tliey  are 
many  in  kind  and  character :  but  there  is  one  class  on  which  he 
dwells  especially ;  and  which  alone  gives  meaning  to  the  others.  This 
is  the  class  of  material  supplied  to  us  by  statistics.  Statistics,  he 
points  out,  afford  a  new  kind  of  evidence  ;  and  they  put  us  in  possession 
of  a  new  order  of  facts.  They  have  completely  revolutionized  our  con- 
ception of  human  conduct.  They  have  shown  us  wliat  we  might  else 
have  dreamt  about,  but  could  never  have  hoped  to  prove — the  same- 
n^s  of  human  conduct,  when  under  the  same  circumstances*  This 
holds  good  apparently  of  even  the  smallest  matters.  Thus  there  is  a 
startlintf  regularity^  every  year,  in  the  number  of  lettei's  posted  without 
any  direction.  Marriages  and  murders  recur  in  the  same  way ;  so 
docs  the  projKirtion  between  male  and  female  births.  There  is 
another  example  more  striking  stiU,  '*  Among  public  and  registered 
crimes/'  writes   Buckle,   "there    is  none  wliich    seems   so    completely 

dependent  on  the  individual  as  suicide It  may  therefore   very 

naturally  be  thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide  to  general  prin- 
ciples, or  to  detect  anything  like  regularity  in  an  offence  which  is  so 
eccentric,  so  solitary,  so  impossible  to  control  by  legislation,  and  which 
the  most  vigilant  police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  ....  These  being 
the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime,  it  is  surely  an  astonishing  fact 
that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  respectiug  it,  points  to  one  great  con- 
clusion ,  .  .  •  that  suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  society In  a  given  state  of  society,  a  certain  number  of 

persons  must  put  ao  end  to  their  own  life.  This  is  the  general  law ; 
and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the  crime,  depends, 
of  course,  upon  special  laws;  which  however,  in  their  total  action, 
must  obey  the  larger  social  law  to  which  they  are  all  subordinate/^ 

Such  was  the  method  of  observation,  and  such  was  the  first  great 
inference,  on  which  Buckle  sought  to  base  the  study  of  the  science  of 
history.  Statistics  of  human  actions  were,  of  course,  not  to  be  our  only 
materials.  We  were  to  study  them  in  connection  with  numerous  other 
conditions,  such  as  climate,  culture,  and  politics.  That,  however,  we 
may  take  for  granted :  it  is  not  to  the  point  here.  What  is  to  the 
point  is  his  treatment  of  the  actions  themselves,  and  his  celebrated 
contention  as  to  the  scientific  way  of  observing  them.  Tliis,  as  we 
have  seen,  amounts  to  the  following  doctrine ;  that  nothing  is  to  be 
done  by  observing  individual  cases,  whether  of  events  or  of  a  mental 
process.  Such  a  method  he  calls  the  "  Metaphysical/"  and  hardly 
any  conclusion,  he  says,  has  ever  been  arrived  at  by  it,  that  is  not 
either  trivial,  or  else  uncertain.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this,  he  thinks, 
far  to  seek.  '*  Everything,'"  he  writes,  "  we  at  present  know,  has  been 
ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  from  which  all  casual  disturbances 
having  been  removed,  the  law  remains  as  a  conspicuous  residue.  And 
this  can  only  be  done  by  observations  so  numerous  as  to  eliminate 
the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  delicate  as  to  isolate  the 
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phenomena.  Ooe  of  these  conditions  is  essential  to  all  iu  ^uctive 
science ;  but  neither  of  them  does  the  metaphysician  obey :....» 
that  while  hCj  on  the  one  hand,  is  nnable  to  isolate  his  obserrt- 
tions  from  disturbances,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  adopt  tke 
only  remaining  precaution — he  refuses  so  to  enlarge  his  survey  as  to 
eliminate  the  disturbances  by  which  his  observations  are  troubled/' 

Buckle  applies  these  words,  in  the  place  from  which  I  quote  them, 
to  metaphysical  studies  commonly  so  called ;  but  he  uses  such  stadiei 
as  a  passing  illustration  only :  he  is  really  aiming  at  the  study  of 
action  and  of  history.  What  he  urges  comes  to  this  :  just  as  the 
philosopher  makes  no  solid  discoveries  by  merely  studyiQg  a  single 
mindj  so  the  student  of  history  makes  no  solid  discoveries  by  mi 
studying  single  lives,  single  events,  or  even  single  periods. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  argument  in  Buckleys  opening  chapl 
and  I  venture  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  it,  not  that  I  may  criti< 
the  method  which  it  advocates,  but  that  I  may  point  out  a  want  in  the 
materialsj  and,  above  all,  in  the  subject  matter,  to  which  that  method 
is  to  be  applied.  The  science  of  history,  Buckle  says,  is  based  upos 
many  other  sciences ;  they  alone  make  it  possible*  What  I  shall  try 
to  make  clear  is,  that  of  those  other  sciences,  there  is  one  that  has 
been  completely  missed  by  him.  He  has  grazed  it,  he  has  touched  it, 
but  he  has  never  laid  his  hands  upon  it.  It  is  still  to  the  world  as 
much  a  missing  science,  as  was  Political  Economy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  best  name  I  can  give  to  this  science  is,  I 
think,  the  science  of  human  character. 

I  will  explain  my  meaning  further.     Let  us  return  to  the  passage 
just  quoted,  in  which  Buckle  speaks  of  suicide.     There  is  no  act,  be 
saya,    ''which    seems    so    completely    depeodent    on  the    individual.'' 
That,  however,  is  only  seeming  .■  what  it  is  really  dependent  on,  is  "  the 
general  condition   of  society ;"  and,    consequently,  what    the   man   of 
science  must  study,  is  not  the  private  history  of  any  individual  snicidei 
but  the  number  of  such  men  in  recurring  periods,  and  the  relation  of 
this  number  to  general  social   conditions.      Now  here,  it  seems  to  me^ 
we  have  a  piece  of  slovenly  thinking,  which  underlies   and  vitiates  the 
whole  of  Buckle's  system.      It  may  be  quite   true,  or  at   least  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be,  that  between  the  particular  act,  and  the  general  social 
conditions,  there  does    exist   the    strict   relation    that  he  says  there 
does.      But  if  this  be  so,  why  is  it  ?     The  relation  exists  in  virtue  of  a 
chain  of  events  or  facts,  the  last  link  in  whicl)   is  the    private  character 
of  the  individual ;  and  were  this  character  different,  the  act  would  be 
different   also.      Given  a  bold  man  instead  of  a  timid  one,  a  sanguine 
man  instead  of  a  phlegmatic  one,  we  might  sec  resulting  from  the  very 
same  external  causes,  not   sideide,  but  a  fresh  start  in  life.      Indeed,  1 
Buckle  himself    has   pointed  out  at    length  what  a  complex   internal 
process,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  is  iuvoived  iu   the  commission  of  the 
act — what  a  nice  balancing  of  motion,  what  a  conflict  of  thoughts 
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passions:  and  tlie  same  is  the  case  with  any  act  whatever.  Surely 
thcu  one  woiild  think  that  this  internal  process — this  process  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual,  was  a  thing  requiring  study.  It  may  be 
Lwholly  dependent  on  external  causea,  certaiiily ;  hut  stilly  in  producing 
their  resultj  the  external  causes  depend  etjually  upon  it.  Buckle, 
however,  has  failed  to  note  this.  He  has  overlooked  a  truth,  whilst 
busy  in  exposing  a  fallacy.  We  shall  never,  he  says,  understand  an 
act  by  the  most  careful  study  possible  of  the  character  of  the  man 
committing  it.  And  in  this  he  is  quite  right ;  but  he  leaps  from  this 
truth  to  a  most  strangely  illogical  conclusion.  Because  we  shall  never 
understand  an  act  by  studying  only  its  immediate  antecedents  or  con* 
ditionsj  therefore,  he  says,  these  antecedents  or  conditions  are  not  to 
be  studied  at  all.  His  contention,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  that  when 
dealing  with  biographical  details,  such  as  a  man^s  own  conscious  emo- 
tions on  any  given  occasion,  we  cannot,  as  he  says,  "isolate  the 
phenomena,"  or  rise  from  our  observations  to  any  scientific  generali- 
zation. And  of  course  this  is  true;  there  can  be  no  science  of  any 
single  character,  just  as  there  can  be  no  science  of  any  single  mind. 
But  it  is  surely  strange  that  Buckle,  with  all  his  materials  before  him, 
did  not  rise  from  this  truth  to  another,  which  is  next  door  to  it : — 
I  that  though  there  can  be  no  science  of  any  character  in  particular  there 
can  be  a  science  of  human  character  in  general. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  vast  mob    of  cathusiasts, 
inspired  like  one  man,  with  a  single   purpose,   such  as  the  destruction 
of   the   Bastille,  we  will  say,   or   the  condemaiug   the   arrest  of  Mr. 
Pamell.     Now  it  is  plain  that  no  member  of  either  of  the  mobs  in 
question,  could  completely  explain  his  presence  in  it,  by  any  personal 
confessions  of  his  own.     The  Bastille   fell  from  causes  which  its  direct 
destroyers  were  unconscious  of.    Mr.  Gladstone  is  cheered  or  hissed  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions.     Events  and  circumstances  are  involved  in 
each  case,  which  may  perhaps  be  traced  out  by  the  scientific  historian,  but 
which  are  utterly  invisible  aud  unknown  to  the  actors.     Indeed,  these 
last,  in  their  joint  action,  may  be  exemplifying  a  recondite  law,  whose  very 
existence  is  yet  undreamed  of.     But  though  in  looking  at  such  events 
in  a  broad  scientific  light,   the  confession  of  a  single  mobsman  would  be 
of  very  little  use  to  us,  there  are  two  points  to  remember. 
I       A  mob   collects  and  acts,  we  say,  owing  to  certain  remote  causes, 
i   and  in  obedience  to  a  certain   law.      Let  us  admit  that.      But  in  the 
first  place,  be  the  law  never  so  general,  and  the  causes  never  so  minute, 
the  law  exists,  and  the  effect  follows  the  causes,  only  in  virtue  of  each 
mobsman  being  a  man  of  certain   character.       In  a  mob  of   twenty 
thousand  men,  there  arc  twenty  thousand  characters,    twenty  thousand 
sets  of  motives  working  j  aud  the  conduct  of  the  mob  is  the  exact  resultant 
of  Uiese.     We  are  accustomed,  it  is  true,  to  ignore  this  fact  in  language. 
We  speak  of  a  mob  as  though  it  were  really  a  single  animal.     We  say 
that  it  got  exicitcd,  that  it  was  appeased,  or  that  it  did  this  or  that. 
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But  we  speak  thus  for  the  sake  of  convemence  only.  WTiat  wc 
isj  that  twenty  thousand  men  got  excited  at  the  same  moment,  thattlke{a 
were  appeased  at  the  same  moment,  or  that  they  did  this  or  thM 
in  concert ;  and  they  acted  in  such  a  way  because  they  were  ^eTenllra 
of  such  and  such  characters,  and  because  each  maD,  owing  to  certiii' 
causes^  was  glad  or  angry,  or  Iiopefid  or  despairing. 

Now,  here  comes  the  grand  point  to  remember :  no  two  men  have 
the  same  history;  no  two  men  have  the  same  moral  character,  and 
the  character  is  therefore  diflFereut  of  each  of  our  twenty  thousiiid 
mobsmen.  In  spite,  however,  of  such  differences  in  characttr, 
we  have  a  complete  unanimity  of  action.  Now,  to  what  can  this 
be  due  ?  It  must  he  due  to  the  fact  that  our  supposed  twenty  thoo- 
sand  characters  have,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  certain  points  cm 
which  they  all  agree;  indeed,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  such  agreeme&t 
that  their  joint  action  is  possible.  Let  us  consider  the  point  farther. 
Of  all  these  thousands  of  men  each  man  has  his  own  separate  tempov 
ment,  his  own  separate  interests.  The  passions  that  direct  him  as  a 
mobsman  may  be  quite  dormant  in  private  life :  and  any  two  oal  rf 
the  number,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  seem  contrai^ted 
rather  than  similar  characters ;  they  might  indeed  be  so.  But  nhea 
they  all  act  together  for  one  common  purpose,  all  other  countlen 
diflferences  disappear  for  the  time  being;  they  cancel  out,  as  it  vcrf, 
leaving  nothing  but  points  of  agreement;  and  the  mob  becones 
virtually  a  single  organism,  whose  strength  or  weakness  ia  as  «ome 
multiple  of  its  parts. 

Now,  here  are  the  exact  conditions  required  for  scientific  obscrvatioa 
"What  is  before  us  is  the  action,  not  of  any  special  characters,  but 
average  human  character,    when  formed  and  excited  by  certain  ante 
cedents  and  circumstances.      As   Buckle  says,  *'  all  casual  disturbano 
have  been  eliminated,'^  and  ^^  the  law  remained  a  conspicuous  residue ; 
or  at  least  the  facts  remain  out  of  which  a  law  may  be  formulated. 

I  have  mentioned  the  case  of  a  mob  merely  because  it  is  a  familiar 
CKample,  and  may  help  to  introduce  the  conception  that  I  wish  to  make 
familiar,  the  conception  of  a  science  of  character;  but  I  have  got  to 
state  explicitly  the  first  broad  fact  which  such  a  conception  presupposes, 
namely,  that  just  as  in  a  mob,  men  for  the  time  being  are  influenced  by 
the  same  motives,  and  have  virtually  the  same  character,  so  in  aU 
human  society  a  similar  thing  holds  good.  In  other  words,  despite  die 
infinite  idiosyncrasies  of  men,  there  is  a  character  common  to  all  of  them. 
Under  every  difference  there  ia  a  residue  of  entire  sameness ;  there  » 
such  a  thing,  in  short,  as  the  common  human  character,  which  is  as  propef 
a  subject  for  scientific  study  as  arc  the  mental  processes  which  are  the 
subject-matter  of  logic.  Just  as  logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought^  so  is  the  science  I  speak  of  the  science  of  the  laws  of  action. 
Of  course  this  common  character  is  an  abstraction,  in  a  way  in  which  the 
common  mind  is  not.     We  all  think  alike;  we  do  not  all  act  alike.     We 
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all  add  up  with  the  same  result  tlie  figures  ia  a  tailor^s  Ijill ;  we 
1  not  all  add  up  with  the  same  result  the  iDducemcuts  to  incur  or 
y  it.  And  for  this  there  is  au  obvious  reason.  The  action  of  the 
mind  ia  entirely  iudependcnt  of  eircumstances,  while  the  action  of 
character  is,  within  limits,  entirely  at  their  mercy*     This  fact,  however, 

[•does  not  in  the  least  make  against  what  I  am  urging  ;  for  all  the 
numberless  varieties  in  question  come  from  quantitative  varieties  of  the 
e  callection  of  elements. 
Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment ;  and  for  the  sake  of  complete  clear- 
ness^ let  us  consider  what  wc  mean  by  charadtr.  We  may  express  this 
in  either  of  two  ways  :  w^e  may  say  tliat  wc  mean  by  it  susceptibility 
to  motive,  or  we  may  say  that  we  mean  by  it  the  development  and  the 
arganization  of  impulse.     We  mean  by  a  man's  character,  the  proportion 

.of  force  exerted  on  him  by  indolence  or  activity,  by  ambition  or  pride 
or  envy,  by  selfishness  or  by  sympathy,  and  ao  on;  and  what  1  am  now 
iusisting  on  is^  that  though  this  proportion  is  different  in  each  man,  yet 
it  varies  according  to  certain  laws  and  only  within  certain  limits;  that 

•  is  so  far  as  the  events  of  history  are  like  each  other,  the  same  forces  of 

r  character  have  gone  to  causing  them;  and  that  the  connection  between 
the  two  can  be  established  on  a  scientific  basis.  For  instance,  whenever 
a  nation  has  emerged  from  barbarism  into  civilization,  when  wealth  has 
been  accumulated  or  distributed,  when  aristocracies  have  gained  power,  or 
^hcn  the  masses  have  tried  to  deprive  them  of  it,  all  these  events  are  the 
product  of  the  action  of  human  character  ;  in  so  far  as  they  repeat  them- 
selves, they  are  the  product  of  the  same  action,  and  the  laws  of  this 
action  ai-e  ascertainable.  Let  ns  take  the  following  proposition,  for 
instance  :  All  progress  is  due  to  the  ambition  or  the  covetousfiess  of  a 
minority.  Now  this  proposition,  or  something  very  like  it,  has  been 
often  proposed  and  often  quarrelled  over  already.  But  the  way  in  whicli 
it  has  been  thus  dealt  with  has  been  essentially  an  unscientific  way*  It 
has  been  dealt  with  aa  a  matter  of  opinion — as  a  subject  for  sagacity,  or 
shrewdness,  or  general  wisdom  ;  not  as  a  question  for  strict  scientific 
iDquir}^  which  conceivably,  at  least,  is  capable  of  being  decided  absolutely. 
I  am  not  here  discussing  whether  the  above  proposition  be  true.  I  am 
merely  insisting  that,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  can  be  established  as  a 
truth  of  science,  and  that  all  the  larger  phenomena  of  human  progress 
can  be  connected  with  character  in  an  equally  rigid  way. 

If  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  brought  before  us  by 
statisticians— by  such  facts  as  those  that  Buckle  dwells  upou — ^surely  the 
above  inference  is  inevitable ;  or  rather  we  may  say  that  it  is  not  au 
inference  from  such  facts  at  all,  but  only  the  reverse  side  of  them.  Cha- 
racter repeats  itself  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same  degree,  that  acts 
repeat  themselves.     The  former  is  implied  by  the  latter. 

That  the  truth  of  this  has  not  been  realized  hitherto  is  due  partly  to 
its  being  such  a  very  obvious  truth.  That  some  sort  of  sameness 
exists  in  human  character,  is  one  of  the  first  assumptions  on  which  all 
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conduct  is  based.  We  asauroe  it  whenever  we  offer  a  cabm&D 
extra  paynient  iu  order  that  he  may  drive  ua  quicker;  ai'  ^ 
any  moment  multiply  such  instances  indefinitely.  The  ;  \ 
cahmauj  howeverj  is  enough  here ;  let  us  glance  for  a  motoeot  ai  1 
Out  of  the  mass  of  London  cabmen,  we  might,  of  coarse,  find  indif 
who  would  not  drive  us  (|nicker  for  any  extra  payment,  lll-tempiavi 
drunkenness,  might  stand  in  the  way ;  or  the  horse  might  be  so  Uaie 
that  it  could  do  no  more  than  hobble;  or  so  fresh  that  it  would  Qtlii> 
rally  go  its  quietest.  But,  taking  the  cabmen  as  a  body,  and  elimin&tiiif 
all  casual  disturbances,  the  following  law  "remains  as  a  conspioiotti 
residue/'  that  their  speed,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  is  proporticmite  % 
their  expectation  of  payment.  Now  common  sense^  and  coromcm  at- 
periencc,  tell  us  this ;  and  we  reach  the  conclusion  so  readily,  thai  mt 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  a  genuine  scientific  generalization.  Such, 
however,  it  undoubtedly  is,  though  to  understand  it  fully,  it  inu»l  he 
taken  with  many  others ;  and  in  the  same  way,  in  our  more  triml 
thoughts  and  actions,  wc  are  arguing  from  generalizations  of  an  r 
scientific  nature.  In  other  words,  the  science  of  liuman  characttr  . 
some  extentj  unconsciously  mastered  by  all  of  us ;  we  imconsciously  a5cnbr 
to  its  truths  a  general  and  scientific  validity.  If  this  be  so,  it  mav  be 
asked,  "  Why  go  through  the  ceremony  of  studying  it  ?  Has  not  eomnioD 
sense  instructed  us  in  it  already  ?  ^*  And  to  this  comes  the  old  an*v«f, 
that  science  is  common  sense  organized,  and  our  common  sense  on  thcK 
matters  has  to  be  organized  still.  Wc  know  much  about  human  cotidod: 
but  there  is  much  about  which  we  are  still  ignorant ;  and  our  ignoraw 
is  daily  betraying  itself  in  the  most  momentous  questions  that  are  \teim 
us.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  moral  conduct.  What  a  aum* 
ber  of  theories  rival  schools  are  maintaining  !  The  theologian  takes  oiir 
view  of  the  matter,  the  positivist  takes  another;  and  each  of  thc?< 
implies,  in  its  last  analysis,  certain  conflicting  generalizations  as  t.  i- 
action  of  human  character.  In  the  domain  of  politics,  this  is  still  moit 
apparent.  The  socialist  and  the  defender  of  property,  the  advocate  j 
equality  and  the  advocate  of  inequality,  ali  rest  their  views  on  Qtt 
irapliedj  propositions  as  to  the  action  of  human  impulsea,  and  the  i 
to  which  they  arc  capable  of  being  modified.  But  these  proposition!^,! 
far  from  having  been  verified,  have  never  even  been  formulated,  ami  plao 
together.  They  remain  hidden  in  the  fog  of  semi-conscious  implicatioa 
Buckle  himself  remarks  this  iu  a  note,  though  he  never  follows  up 
train  of  thought  suggested  by  it  "  A  man,"  he  says,  *'  after  readi] 
everything  that  has  been  written  on  moral  conduct  and  philosojthy, ' 
find  himself  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as  wheu  his  studies  first  1 
The  most  accurate  investigators  of  the  human  mind  have  hitherto 
the  poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Shakespeare }  but  these  extraordiaa 
observers  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phcn<»mena  of  liij 
and  if  they  analyzed^  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed  the  st 
of  the  proeessjso  that  now  we  can  only  verify  their  conclusions  empiricall| 
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W  And  it  will  be  founds  I  think,  that  the  igaorance  here  mentionerlj  is  one  of 
r  ihe  chief  causes  of  the  preseut  social  ferment.     To  a  rery  great  extent 

fr  all  parties  are  fighting  in  the  dark— Radical  and  Conservative  equally. 
Neither  can  account  scientifically  for  whatever  faith  is  iu  them.  The 
Radical  attacks  the  Conservative,  assuniinf/  that  etioality  is  desirable.  The 
Conservative  attacks  the  socialist,  ussuming  that  property  i^  sacred.  But 
each  side  assumes  the  very  thing  that  it  ought  to  prove.  It  assumes 
certain  propositions  with  regard  to  human  character  and  human  capa- 
bility ;  and  it  never  seeks  to  verify  these  propositions  by  any  method 
that  hag  ever  been  known  to  science.  Such  an  initial  study  is  of  equal 
importance  to  every  side.  On  this  common  ground,  not  of  opinion^  but 
of  fact  and  evidence^  every  side  might  meet^and  go  together  for  at  least 
a  part  of  their  journey.  Numberless  differences,  by  which  politicians 
and  social  reformers  are  now  divided^  wonkl  then  he  impossible.  They 
would  be  laid  to  rest  by  the  compelling  power  of  demonstration ;  and  a 
cliangc  would  be  produced  in  the  world  of  practical  politics,  analogous 
to  that  produced  by  the  study  of  political  economy.  It  would  he  the  same 
in  kind,  and  far  greater  in  degree. 

One  of  the  causes  why  the  science  of  character  has  been  overlooked, 

kB  been  the  fact,  as  I  have  said  already,  that  many  of  its  truths  arc  so 
vious.  But  there  is  another  cause  also^  which  I  shall  now  jiroceed  to 
mention.  Law^  it  is  said,  arises  because  of  transgression.  A  crime  is 
jK>t  prohibited  until  it  has  been  committed  by  some  one.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  theology.  The  Church  does  not  define  its  tratlis  till 
some  heretic  definitely  denies  them.  In  the  same  way,  too,  the  science 
of  character  has  been  hitherto  neglected,  because,  in  so  far  as  its  general 
truths  are  concerned,  nearly  all  the  civilized  world  has,  till  lately,  been  in 
agreement.  It  has  been  needless  to  formulate  what  was  never  doubted. 
But  during  the  present  century  all  this  has  been  clianging.  The  concep- 
tion  of  human  progress  has  been  growing  more  vivid,  if  not  distincter ; 
and  countless  schemes  for  improving  the  structure  of  society  have 
been  exciting  and  dividing  men  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  Social 
phenomena,  which  are  as  old  as  the  oldest  civilization,  which  have  always 
reproduced  themselves  wherever  men  rose  from  savagery,  and  which 
were  once,  though  not  hailed  as  blessings,  at  all  events  accepted  as 
necessities,  are  now  in  some  quarters  declared  to  be  quite  removable,  and 
the  blind  passions  of  the  ignorant  are  being  industriously  excited  against 
them.  This  statement  docs  not  apply  only  to  the  extreme  section  of 
Nihilists,  or  German  Socialists.  The  same  unsettled  views  as  to  the 
pos.HibJlities  of  human  nature,  are  to  be  found  in  a  less  degree  amongst 
our  English  Radicals ;  nor  when  we  recollect  that  the  chief  of  the 
phenomena  in  question  is  inequality,  will  the  remark  be  unintelligible. 
The  question,  therefore,  now  is  being  daily  brought  before  us,  how  far 
are  certain  things  removable,  which  a  certain  set  of  men  are  clamouring 
to  have  removed  ?  How  far,  for  instance,  can  we  remove  social  in- 
equality? and,  if  we  remove   it,  what  else  must  we  remove  with  it? 
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Now,  to  a  mau  like  Buckle,  these  were  not  practical  questions  &t  all^ 
aod  the  way  he  touches  on  them  is  very  significant.      Thus  the  foUomm 
passage  is   a  case  in  point.     "  In  every  country/'  he  says,  '^  h&  900Q  11 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain  pointy  the  pfodooeof 
each  man's  labour  becomes  more  than  sufficient  for  his  own  9apport:il 
is  therefore  no  longer  necessary  that  all  should   work,  and   there 
formed  a  separate  class,  the  iti embers  of  which  pass   their  lives  for 
most  part  in   the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  a  very  tew,  however,  in  the  ^ 
quisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge."      Now  this  passage — and  tbogl 
are  severnl,  though  not  more  than  several  like  it — is  introduced  by  V^^ 
as  though  it  were  almost  a  parenthesis.      It  is  introduced  na  a  coimect- 
ing  link  between  his  discussions  of  two  subjects,  and  he  aims  in  it  Mlfl 
at  informing   the  reader  of  doubtful  matter,  but  merely  as  rcmiD(9H| 
him  of  something  that  was  not  only  well  known,  but  completely  under- 
stood already.     Why  a  "  separate  class  is  formed,  the  members  of  wLick 
pass  their  liv-es  for  the  most  part  io   the  pursuit  of  pleasure/'  or  vky 
such  a  class,  though  always  a  small  minority,  has  always  existed  in e?err 
civilized   community,  tins    Buckle    never  inquires — it  never  even  weiw 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a  possible  subject  for  inquiry ;  tad 
thus  it  is  that  he  has  overlooked  the  necessity  for  a  science  of  character. 
Had  he  lived  in  tlie  present  day  he  would  have  seen  things  diflerttiily. 
He  would  have  seen  tfiat  amass  of  propositions,  which  to  him  seemed 
undoubted  that  there  was  no  need  even  to  analyze  them,  were 
unconsciously  ignored  in  many  places,  and  being  openly  denied  in  01 
and  the  promise  or  the  danger  implied  in  these  views  would  have  fc 
hira  to  apply  himself  to  a  scientific  study  of  thera.      Instead  of  acce] 
the  patent  historical  fact  that  all  civib'zntions  hitherto  have  been  b) 
social  inequality,  he  would  have  inquired  carefully  into  the  exact 
of  it,  and  have  tried  to  ascertain  how  far  these  causes  could  be  modij 
Had  it  occurred  to  him  to  do  tliis,  the  materials  he   has  already 
lected  would  have  brought  him,  not  to  the  science  of  character,  hi 
all  events  to  the  threshold  of  it  j  they  would  have  brought  him, 
to  the  first  general  proposition  which  the  believer  in  the  science  ia  req 
to  assent  to^  and  which  at  once  explains  its  scope,  and  shows  its  possi 
That   proposition  is  this  :  the  Htnicture  of  society  is  the  outcome  of  tk 
structure  of  human  character.      Let  a  society  be  what  it  will,  let  wciltl 
and    power    be    distributed  in    it   as    they  may,    its  structure  at  iHT 
given  period  is  dependent  on,  or  is  rather  the  expression  of,  the  eharscter 
of  the  men  comprising  it.      Let  this  fact  once   be  fully  rcaliEed,  aad  i 
signilieant  rebuke  is  conveyed  to  a  number  of  modern  theorists.     Let 
ns  take  the  celebrated  saying,  for  instance,  "  that  incciuality  is  the  aoarec 
of  all  social    misery,  and  that  our  aim  must  be,  therefore,  to  do  away 
with  inequality .^^    Now  this  doctrine  may  be  truc^  or  it  may  not  be  true 
hut  the  men  who  begin  with  maintaining  it,  begin  at  the  wrong 
The  scientific  way  of  beginning  is  as  follows : — whatever  exists  in 
or  whatever  has  existedj  has  been  the  outcoracj  has  been  the  ex 
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humaa  character*  Whatever  features  in  society  have  been  most  per- 
lanetit,  or  Lave  most  constantly  reproduced  themselves^  have  expressed 
the  Diost  permanent  features  in  human  character.  Of  such  social  features 
one  of  the  most  permaneni  has  been  luequaHty ;  therefore  inequality  ia 
the  effectj  or  the  expression  of  somefchiouf  that  has  beei>  most  pemianeut 
ia  human  character  itself;  aucl  thus  the  complete  statement  of  the  great 
radical  thesis  would  he,  not  that  the  source  of  all  social  misery  is  in- 
equality, hut  that  the  source  of  a!l  social  misery  is  the  human  character, 
or  at  least  certaia  elements  in  it.  And  the  full  statement  of  this  radical 
programme  of  progress  is^  not  that  inequality  must  be  done  away  with, 
but  that  human  character  must  be  altered. 

The  value  or  the  fatuity  of  any  great  scheme  of  progress  will  never 
be  understood  until  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  this,  iu  the  long  run,  is 
what  is  involved  in  all  of  them.  They  all  depend  on  our  powers  of  al- 
tering the  human  character— of  eliminating  or  reducing  some  motives, 
and  of  strengthening  others  ;  of  creating  a  new  balance  of  impulse  within 
the  average  man. 

Now  in  supposing  such  a  change  possible^  there  is  no  primtUfacle 
absurdity.  Although  the  first  thing  that  we  assume  in  action  is  the 
uniformity  of  human  character,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  ob- 
servation is  its  diversity.  We  see  it  not  only  diverse  in  diflerent 
people,  but  in  different  nations,  and  at  different  epochs.  We  see 
changes  in  the  average  character,  in  which  whole  nations  and  epochs 
share.  One  of  the  best-marked  examples  of  this  is  the  change  that 
has  been  either  caused  or  expressed  by  Christianity,  and  which  has  been 
co-extensive  with  the  entire  civilized  world.  This  of  itself  will  be 
quite  enough  to  remind  us  how  greatly  human  nature  is  capable  of 
being  modified,  and  how  naturally  the  hope  may  suggest  itself  that  it 
may  be  modified  yet  further.  The  scientific  thinker,  however,  should 
not  be  content  with  natural  hopes.  He  must  know  that  many  things 
are  impossible  that  at  first  sight  seem  almost  inevitable,  and  that  some 
plausible  expectations  are  often  the  most  misleading.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  a  question  like  the  present,  where  the  point  at  issue  is, 
not  whether  a  certain  thing  can  be  done  or  not  done,  but  whether  it 
can  be  done  or  not  done  to  a  certain  or  given  extent.  Human  nature 
can  be  modified  ;  we  all  know  that.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how  far  can 
the  process  be  carried ;  and  this  is  a  point  which  none  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  progress  has  ever  yet  investigated  in  any  scientific  way.  The 
whole  inquiry,  let  me  once  again  repeat  it,  is  still  a  missing  science, 
and  the  more  clearly  we  realize  the  questions  that  the  science  will  deal 
with,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  realise  that  they  have  never  been  dealt 
with  hitherto. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  the  one  that  is  now  before  us.  We 
have  here  two  broad  facts  to  deal  with,  admitted  on  all  sides.  The 
human  character,  from  the  earliest  age,  has  been  in  some  points  like 
what  it  is  at  present  j  in  some  points  it  has  been  continually  changing. 
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Here  there  is  traced  clearly  out  for  us  the  »eopc  of  our  ^m  intjui 
What  are  the  elements   that  have  chaogedj  and   what  hate  rti 
permanent  ?     Men,  for  instancCj  have  changed  in  their  viewi  of 
pursuits,  such  as  those  of  peace  and   war.      Sometimes      " 

excited  thenij  sometimes  gain.     What  we  have   to   ask    i,     _ ,. 

nature  of  the  inner  diScrence  that  is  represented  by  this  outward  dit 
ference?     Docs  it   represent   a  character  really  changed   liy  circao- 
stancesj  or  only  re-directed  ?     In  it  many  do  either   one  tiling  or  tfc 
other,  or  both  in  a   certain   proportion.     Thus  a    nation  might  rcfnia 
from  war  and  devote  itself  to  commerce,  because  its  temper  had  pown 
milder  and  less  bloodthirsty  :   or   it  might  else   do  so    becausei  himni 
always  fought  out  of  cupidity,  it  now  saw  in  commerce   more  kope  of 
acquisition  than    in  war*       Thus  in  the  one   case    we  should  hpft  » 
quality — that  of  fierceness — really  modified  ;  in  the  other  ca»e  we  sboold 
have  a  quality — cupidity— display edj  indeed,  in  a  different  way,  hot  iraC 
really  modified  at  all.     And  thus   under  all  the  changes    that  hmcfy 
presents   to  usj  we  shall  see   in  human   character    these   two  facts  or 
processes  ;  on,  the  one  hand,  certain  qualities  being  developed,  dimitiiibed^ 
or  even  practically  done  away  with ;  ou  the  other  hand,  other  qnalitici 
remainiog  through  every  change,  and  so  far  as  we  can  tell  incapjible  uf 
any  modification.     In  other  words   the  character  of  the  human  amiiAal 
varies  indefinitely  within    certain  limits,   but  within  limits  only ;  and 
hero  is  our  first  problem  distinctly  marked  out  for  us — ///c  iim'tts  uf 
variations  of  human  character. 

Wide  and  important  as  this  inquiry  is,  it  will  not,  I  think,  fonnj 
difficult  one,  unless  we  are  fastastic  in  our  hopes  and  wishes  for  eii< 
tude,  and  this  will  appear  plainly  when  we  consider  bow  numerous 
the  materials  for  it.  These  materials,  of  course,  embrace  history,  and 
other  sources  of  information  that  Buckle  has  so  forcibly  dwelt  upon: 
the  important  point  is  that  they  embrace  two  others  that  Buckle 
altogether  omitted — I  mean,  psychology  and  biography. 

The  first  psychological  facts  that  it  is  needful  to  bear  ia  mind  are 
few  in  number,  but  they  are  of  the  most  vital  importance.  Wc  atiuU 
not  have  to  argue  about  them,  or  attempt  any  new  discoveries; 
are  admitted  so  universally  that  they  seem  to  be  almost 
They  relate  solely  to  the  laws  of  desire,  of  will,  and  action,  and 
our  adhesion  to  no  disputed  doctrine,*  But  the  strange  thing  is, 
with  all  this  knowledge  at  their  feet,  political  and  social  theorists 
made  no  use  whatever  of  it,  but  have  formulated  their  most  popi 
doctrines  in  direct  defiance  of  it.  I  have  given  an  instauce  of 
fact  elsewhere  alrcady.f     I  cited  the  celebrated  dictum  of  Karl   M 

*  It  does  not  aeem  to  me  that  our  belief  id  a  Science  of  Ohftrocter  w..ni.i  \^,  "^ «<^--f«tad I 
way  or  tlio  other  by  our  belief  as  to  freo-wili     It  is  admitted,  1  con  ^ti^ikil 

our  only  thinkable  fret^dom  is  Dot  a  power  of  acting  without  tnotive,  In  jtgmMm 

otiC  motive,  out  of  a  ^veu  number  ofiered  to  us:  aud,  thcTpfore,  tiitj  Umiu*  t>f  its  rwia- 
tions  would  be  calculable  ;  or,  if  on  any  points  they  were  not  so,  wit  sbuold  bo  Mn  H 
deSne  these  points,  and  thua  know  the  oiitlinea  of  our  own  uncertainty. 

+  "  Civilization  and  Equality :"  Uontkmj'0R-\ky  Revikw,  October,  ISftl,  p,  637. 
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that  the  source  of  all  wealth  is  labour  j  and  pointed  out  how  completely 
ia  here  ignored  the  very  first  truth  of  psychology,  that  the  source  of 
all  labour  is  motive,  I  say  this  truth  is  ignored :  hut  more  than  this, 
it  is  implicitly  contradicted.  It  is  not  contradicted  as  a  rough 
general  statement^  but,  as  stated  with  any  precision,  Marx^s  doctrine 
does  contradict  it.  If  he  knows  anything  about  human  action  at  all, 
the   psychologist    knows  this^  not  only  that  motive  is  the  cause  of  all 

ioUj  but  that  between  the  two  there  is  the  most  exact  relationship, 
and  that  a  man^s  active  life  is  simply  tlie  expression  of  his  motives. 
The  psychologist  knows,  further^  that  there  is  no  motive  of  any  kind 
possible  that  is  not  the  exact  result  of  certain  antecedent  facts ;  and 
thus  wherever  wealth  has  been  produced,  it  has  been  really  the  product 
of  a  certain  set  of  motives,  which  have  themselves  been  the  product 
of  a  certain  condition  of  society.  And  hence,  if  anything  thinkable  is 
meant  by  the  doctrine,  that  the  source  of  all  wealth  is  labour^  what  is 
meant  is  an  unscientific  falsehood.  The  doctrine  can  only  mean  that 
to  produce  wealth  nothing  more  is  needed  than  strength  and  manual 
dexterity,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  of  themselves,  these  two  causes  are 
powerless.  They  both  of  them  depend  for  their  effects,  and  one  for  its 
very  existence,  on  an  entire  system  of  motives ;  and  this  system, 
if  we  ^vould  understand  the  production  of  wealth,  is  the  first 
thing  that  it  is  really  requisite  to  study.  The  necessity  of  labour 
is  of  course  a  truth,  and  a  truth  that  lies  upon  the  surface ; '  but 
what  the  scientific  inquirer  should  aim  at,  is  to  make  such  superficial 
facts  transparent.  We  presume  that  he  sees  them,  what  we  require  is 
that  he  should  see  through  them ;  and  no  true  understanding  of  those 
matters  will  be  possible  till  we  cease  to  fix  our  attention  upon  labour, 
and  turn  it,  instead,  to  motive.  Had  Marx  substituted  for  labour  the 
expression  the  orgamzation  of  labour y  his  doctrine  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  than  it  is  at  present,  but  it  would  have  been  only  a 
step  nearer.  To  make  it  of  any  use,  in  any  scientific  inquiry,  we  must 
regard  the  source  of  wealth,  not  as  the  organization  of  labour,  but 
the  orgamzatlon  of  motive.  Nor  is  this  to  be  said  of  wealth  only;  it 
applies  equally  to  the  whole  range  of  civilization.  Civilization,  in  its 
last  analysis,  is  the  organization  of  motive. 

That  this  is  an  absolute  fact,  incapable  of  being  denied  or 
doubted,  must  be  plain  to  everybody,  the  very  moment  he  considers  it. 
Civilization,  in  a  secondary  way,  depends  on  many  other  things  besides 
this,  but  it  is  this  primarily  ;  and  it  is  in  this  light  that,  for  scientific 
purposes,  we  must  first  exclusively  consider  it.  Man  without  motive  is 
a  uierc  lifeless  mass  of  matter.  Motive  is  the  sole  source  of  everything 
we  call  human  life.  It  is  the  omnipotent,  the  omnipresent  creator  : 
'*  It  weaves  for  man  the  garment  we  know  him  by.^^  And  yet,  plain  as 
this  fact  may  seem,  it  has  been  persistently  passed  over ;  it  has  been 
implicitly  contradicted  by  nearly  every  modern  thinker  who  has  specu- 
lated on  the  evolution  of  society.     In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  it  has  been 
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glanced  at.  Buckle  often  glanced  at  it,  but  he  never  did  more  thati 
this ;  he  never  saw  or  gave  it  its  right  place ;  he  never  studied  it 
scientifically  or  systematically :  and  until  it  is  tre4i.ted  in  this  way,  it 
might  as  well  not  he  treated  at  all 

Such  is  my  primary  meaning  when  I  name  psychology  aa  one  of 
the  chief   studies  needful  for  the  understanding  of  hutoiin  cJiaractcr. 
But  there  is   another  question,  to  which  at   a  later  stage  wc  shall  I»     • 
to  apply  it  also.      1  refer  to  the  action  of  the  egoistic  and  the  oltrui  . 
motives.     Of  these  in  the  present  day  we  hear  a  great  deal,  and  writers 
of  the  Positive  school,  who  dwell  much  on  the  progress  of   huroiuiiiy, 
invite  ns  to  look  forward  to  a  complete  re-adjustment  of  the   two.      To 
estimate  the  value  of  this  view  of  the   matter^  we  must   firat    clo   whiii 
such  writers  never  have  done, — we  must  make  an  accurate  study  of  the 
psychology  of    unselfishness.       Having  thus  satisfied   ourselves     wkat 
varieties  in  the  operation  of  motive    are    conceivable,  we  sliail  tlicii 
turn    to   history,    to  inquire    what    changes  in   the  average   character 
we  have  reason  to  believe  possible.     At  present,  however^   I  am  observ- 
ing this  by  the  way  ]  and  I  only  wish  to  insist  broadly  on  the  position 
to  be  given    to   motive ;  that    it  is   through  motive  that  we    must    ap- 
proach action ;   and  that  it  is  in  terms  of  motive  wc  must  try  to  express 
action. 

This  brings  ns  back  to  a  fact  which  I  have  already  noticed.  Lihii 
which  l^ucklc  and  thinkers  of  his  school  persistently — I  might  alnio^^t 
say  wilfully — overlook.  Motive  acts  npon  the  individual  only*  In  the 
joint  action  of  masses  there  is  no  fusion  except  metaphorically ;  what 
there  is,  is  coincidence.  In  the  case  of  a  million  men  there  are  a 
million  wills  concerned,  each  as  distinct  and  separate  as  the  million 
pairs  of  legs ;  and  no  matter  how  wide  a  view  we  flatter  ourselves  we 
are  taking,  this  fact  remains.  A  wide  view  may  be  as  necessary  aa  a 
near  view,  but  the  details  revealed  of  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  existi  bc» 
cause  they  are  lost  to  ns,  when  we  take  the  former.  Hence  comes  the 
importance  of  that  second  claims  of  materials — namely,  those  supplied  bv 
biography.     Let  me  dwell  upon  this  farther. 

When  I  speak  of  biography  in  this  connection,  1  am  not  thinking 
only  of  Lives  and  Memoirs,  I  am  thinking  also  of  those  counties* 
glimpses  of  personal  conduct  of  which  history  is  full ;  and  a  part  of 
my  meaning  I  should  perhaps  express  better  if,  instead  of  biography^  1 
said  a  biographical  view  of  history.  When  we  read,  for  instance,  of 
any  popular  tumult,  of  how  the  passions  of  the  people  were  roused, 
and  how  they  at  last  were  pacified,  the  chief  question  we  sh-  '  '  to 
keep  before  us  is  the  average   of  |K>pular  character  that   is     n  ^  in 

these  occnrrences.  Thus  if  we  see  the  populace  in  quefttion  to  bave 
been  patient  under  insult,  but  impatient  under  heavy  taxntioiii  we  aliall 
draw  one  conclusion ;  if  the  opposiite  was  the  case,  we  shall  draw 
another  j  and  there  arc  enough  cases  in  which  thi»  can  be  done 
with  accuracy,  to  present  us  with  materials  for  many  important  geius* 
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lizatioD8.  Stillj  it  is  to  biograpliy  ia  the  common  scuse  of  tlie  word 
it  we  shall  have  to  turn  principally ;  and  the  details  are  preserved  to 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  lives  to  cnaWe  us  to  draw  certain  general 
bbn elusions  from  them.  The  following  circumstance  also  adds  to  their 
due  :  biographies  have  been  rarely  written  of  men  who  have  not  in 
amc  way  or  other  distinguished  themselves.  The  facts,  thcreforCj  that 
te  are  thus  supplied  with  are  facts  as  to  human  character  in  its  most 
Dnouuced  developments;  and  we  can  reason  from  those  to  the  more 
rdinary  manifestations  of  it.  If  we  would  study,  for  inatancci  the 
itriotic  passion  in  man,  we  must  study  the  biographies  of  the  patriots  ; 
if  we  would  study  sanctity,  we  must  study  the  biographies  of  saints. 
Or,  again,  if  we  would  study  the  spirit  of  democracy,  wc  must  study  the 
biographies  of  leaders  of  the  people.  When  a  man  has  preached  un- 
selfishness, we  must  see  how  far  he  himself  has  practised  it ;  or  where 
he  has  tried  to  excite  others  to  a  passion  for  equality,  we  must  see 
what  his  exact  motives  have  been,  and  if  in  his  own  person  he  has  shown 
no  desire  for  inequality. 

This  last  example  is  so  extremely  pertinent  that  I  shall  dwell  a 
little  longer  on  it.  Social  equality^  as  we  all  know,  is  the  watchword, 
nowadays^  of  a  certain  party  of  thinkers.  Now  these  men  assume 
three  things  as  to  equality  :  firstly,  that  the  massi  of  mankind  desire  it ; 
secondly,  tliat  they  can  attain  to  it;  and,  thirdly,  that  having  attained 
it,  they  wdl  keep  it,  and  that  civilization  will  coutiuue,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  advance,  in  consequence.  How  should  these  views  be  treated  ? 
Of  their  opponents,  some  try  ridicule,  some  try  indignation.  Tliose  that 
advance  thcm^  use  loose  rhetoric,  confident  assertion,  and  broken  frag- 
ments of  science,  that  are  worse  than  no  science  at  alt  None  of  these 
ways  are  of  any  value  whatever.  If  we  are  really  anxious  to  discover 
the  truth  of  tilings,  the  right  proceeding  is  this:  let  us  apply  to  history 
and  biograpliy,  and  let  us  read  each  of  these  in  the  light  thrown 
by  the  other.  Let  us  take  all  the  most  prominent  men  who  have  been 
apostles  of  equality,  and  have  incited  others  to  struggle  for  it,  and  ex- 
amine their  lives  carefully;  let  us  note  the  exact  circumstances  which 
led  them  to  undertake  their  apoatleship  ;  let  ns  ask  if  they  were  em- 
bittered by  any  disappointed  ambitions,  or  if  their  zeal  in  the  demo- 
cratic cause  was  at  all  heightened  by  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  Let  us  ask  if  it  were  due  to  spite,  or  envy,  or,  above 
all,  to  a  longing  on  their  own  part  to  possess  personal  power.  Let  us 
connect  it  with  its  motives^  with  its  coiiditions  ;  let  ns  compare  it,  in 
all  the  cases  within  our  reach,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  arrive,  with 
sufficient  diligeuce,  at  certain  general  truths.  Did  any  man,  who  was 
above  the  level  of  the  lowest,  ever  genuinely  desire  social  equality?  If 
he  did,  under  what  conditions  did  he  ;  and  are  those  conditions  such 
as  would  exist  in  a  perfect  society  ?  If  the  prophets  of  equality  have 
any  ground  for  their  doctrines,  it  is  to  be  found  in  answers  to  ques- 
tions such  as  these.      If  there  is  any  meaning  in  stating  that  a  thing  will 
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bcj  it  must  be  certainly  based  on  the  fact  tliat  some  approach  to  it  Iw  * 
been.     The  cases  of  this  approach  must  be  capable  of  beiug  poiated  out  to 
us  ;  the  circumstauees  involved  in  it  mast  be  capable  of  being  estimated. 
There  is  no  question  here  for  fine  sentiment  or  for    eloquence.     \Miiit 
we   want    is    calm    research^   sifting  and  comparing  of    faetsj  and  aa 
apathetic  putting  together  of  whatever   they  shall  be   seeu  to  teai^h  as. 
If  we  find  that   certain    men  have  honestly  desired  equality,  that  ibcT 
have  desired    it    under    circumstances  that    conceivably  may    become 
universal,  and  that  thus  desiring  it  they  are   still  useful  citizens,  thca 
we  shall  he  at  least  reasonable  in  thinking  some  new  social    oi^ania- 
tion  possible :    it  will    imply  no  inconsistency   with   the   structure  of 
the  human  character.      On  the  other  hand,  our  researches  mav  lead  i»^ 
to  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.      They  may  show  us  that  out  of  all  tbese 
cases  in  which  equality  seems   to  have  been  aimed  at,  what   was  mmd 
at  really  was  some  disguised  self-aggrandisement,  or  the  gratification  ol^ 
class  hatred,  the  former  of  which  would  be  incompatible  with  equality, 
whilst  the  latter  would  cease  with  its  achievement.      Or,  again,  we  nuif 
find  that  if,  in  any  case,  the  love  of  equality  has  been  genuine,  it  haa 
been  genuine  only  in  the  case  of  indolent  and  weak  men,  who  though  thrr, 
may  wish  society  well,  are  incapable  of  advancing  its  interests*     Shouli 
such  be  the  class  of  facts  our  observations  revealed  to  us,  we  might  look  to 
arriving  legitimately  at  some  such  law  as  the  following  :   that  a  man 
public  intluence,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  proportionate  to  liis  ow: 
ambition,  or  to  his  desire,  in  other  words,  to  assert  his  own  superiority. 
But  we  must  not  pause  here.      This  law  would  plainly  be  conditioned 
by  others,  relating  to  the  diflferenccs  between  good  influences  and  evil 
Thus  when  the  influence  has  been  for  good,   we  should  find  united  witi 
ambition  a  sense  of  duty  or  benevolence ;  and  we  should  have  to  gatherj 
from  all   the  examples  before  us,  the  common  terms  of  this  union  am 
its  common  characteristics.     AVith  regard  to  this  we  might  arrive  at 
some    such  law    as  the  following :  that  when  a    man  does    any   useful 
work,  there  are  always  involved  in  it  two  sets  of  motives;  the  one  l^eing 
an  interest  in  the  work  itself,  the  other  the  desire  just  mentioned,  of 
asserting  his  own  superiority.     We  might  arrive  too  at  the  yet  further 
law,  that  this  latter  motive  is   invariably   essential  to  the  former, 
that   though  there  are  many  cases  in  w^hich   it  is  not  its   cause,  it 
still  a  necessary  concomitant.    Thus,  a  good  servant  would  not  do  wo] 
without  wages  ;  and  yet  his  pride  is  his  work,  and  his  willingne^  to 
it  would  be  due  to    other   motives   besides   his    desire    for  payineni 
The  two  sets  of  motives  arc  each  essential  to  the  other,  but  they  a: 
not  identical;  and  in  attributing  the  good  service  to  either  the  one 
to  the  other,   we  should  be    guilty   of  a   scientific    falsehood.      Wi 
regard  to   an  attached  servant,  these  facts  are  so  homely  and  familial 
that  they  sound  like  mere  truisms.    What  I  contend  is  that  in  all  service,^ 
be  it  never  so  various,  there  is  implied  a  precisely  similar  operation  of 
character,    from    the   case  of  a  faithful    butler  to  that  of  a   patriot] 
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politician,  and  that,  after  getting  rid  of  all  casual  disturbances,  we 
shall  find  the  law  remaining  *'  a  conspicuous  residue." 

And^  having  arrived  at  such  laws^  what  will  they  teach  us  practically  ? 
How  shall  we  be  able  to  apply  them  to  the  common  facts  of  life^  and  is 
there  any  single  case  la  which  they  will  enable  us  to  predict  the  future  ? 
The  answer  to  these  queslioos  must  be  given  carefully.  The  laws  we  are 
considering  arc  wide  laws  ;  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  wide  events.  They  will  not  enable  us,  for  instancej  to 
predict  what  any  single  man  will  do^  because  in  no  single  case  can  we 
be  sure  of  the  whole  conditions.  A  man,  for  instance,  may  have  some 
great  trouble  in  store  for  him,  or  some  great  temptatioUj  which  will 
influence  his  whole  future  conduct.  Wc  can  never  be  sure  about  that. 
But  about  troubles  and  temptations  in  general  we  can  be  sure ;  and 
thus  in  dealing  with  men  in  general  our  position  is  quite  difterent* 
But  even  here  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  We  must  not  delude 
oui"Sclves  with  dreams  of  any  gift  of  historical  prophecy.  In  some 
casesj  no  doubt,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  ahead,  and  to  predict  more  or 
less  precisely  within  certain  narrow  limits.  But  the  chief  result  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  study  of  the  laws  in  question,  is  to  learn,  not  what 
such  and  such  a  nation  will  do  at  a  given  time,  but  to  learn  what  things 
no  nation  can  ever  do  at  any  time*  It  is,  to  leai'u  the  bounds  of  the 
possible — the  bounds  within  which  we  must  learn  to  confine  at  once  our 
I  efforts  and  our  aspirations.  Here  is  a  parallel  case  from  another  branch 
of  inquiry:  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  a  perpetual  motion  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  the  line  of  argument  that  leads  us  to  this  truth  tells  na 
nothing  of  the  plans  for  generating  motion  that  arc  possible;  it  merely 
shows  us  that  a  certain  class  of  attempts  must  fail ;  these  excepted,  any 
number  may  be  successful.  And  it  is  thus  with  the  science  of  character. 
It  will  not  show  all  the  ways  in  which  society  can  be  organized ;  nor 
will  it  show  us  any  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  orga- 
niised  ;  but  it  will  show  us  that  there  are  certain  ways  in  which  it  neither 
can  nor  wdll  be :  and  it  will  show  ns  this  because,  as  I  have  said 
already,  it  will  show  us  the  limits  ivithia  which  human  character  can  vary. 

Negative  as  such  conclusions  would  be,  he  is  very  much  mistaken  who 
thinks  tliem  insignificant  Their  practical  importance,  at  the  present 
moment,  would  be  incalculable;  and,  according  to  their  tenor,  they  would 
form  an  instant  accession  of  strength  to  cither  the  Radical  or  the  Con- 
servative party.  Supposing,  for  instance,  it  were  ever  proved  scientifi- 
cally that  social  inequality  were  a  necessary  condition  of  progress, 
that  the  formation  of  equality  would  mean  the  destruction  of  civilization, 
and  that  it  would  be  followed  directly  by  the  re-appearance  of  inequality  : 
supposing,  I  say,  this  one  fact  were  proved — proved  as  being  led  up  to 
by  a  rigid  process  of  induction,  so  that  no  one  any  longer  could  gainsay 
its  truth,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  vast  effect  would  be  produced  by  it. 
It  would  completely  revolutionize  the  current  conceptions  of  pmgrcss, 
and  would  paralyze  the   power   of  w^hat  is  called  the  democratic  spirit. 
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The  doctrine  of  equality  would  become  an  exploded  figment ;  anil  eiuics- 
tion  would  be  so  arrauged  as  to  clicck  the  desire  fur  it :  whilst  its  prestrut 
apostles  would  be  regarded  as  social  alchemistn,  who,  had  they  only  been 
given  their  way^  would  have  blown  up  society,  in  the  visionary  hope  of 
transmuting  it.  In  that  casCj  just  as  alchemy  paved  the  way  for 
ehemistryj  for  the  latter  was  only  possible  when  the  former  was  cast  aside, 
so  our  social  alchemy  would  give  place  to  a  true  science  of  progress, 
whicbj  instead  of  trying  to  make  things  what  they  never  can  be,  would 
do  its  best  to  perfect  a  structure  which  can  never  radically  be  altered. 

I  am  not  at  present  asking  the  reader  to  assent  to  any  of  these  sup* 
posed  generalization's,  I  am  merely  giviug  them  as  specimens  of  the 
sort  of  truths  and  the  sort  of  practical  result,  to  which  a  Science  of 
Character  would  conduct  us.  At  the  same  time  I  may  observe  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  thcmiselves  either  actual  truths  of  the 
sciencCj  or  else  their  converse  is.  Between  these  alternatives  the  study  ■ 
of  the  science  must  decide.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  more  in 
detail  by  what  steps  it  will  do  so ;  and  I  shall  give  more  specimens  of 
the  class  of  generalizations  we  must  work  towards. 

In  this  direction^  thus  far^  we  stand  at  the  following  point.  We  have 
seen  that  tbc  great  question  to  which  we  have  to  address  ourselves  is, 
the  Hmiis  of  the  variation  of  human  character  ;  but  this  question  is  a 
wide  one,  and  divides  itself  into  many  others.  I  cannot  hope*  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  classify  these  exhaustively ;  all  that  I  can 
attempt  ia^  to  indicate  roughly  the  most  important,  and  equally  roughly 
to  indicate  their  relationship. 

Firsts  then  J  I  conceive^  stands  the  question  of  Selfishness  and  Un- 
selfishness; and  this  must  be  studied  in  three  distinct  lights — the 
psychological,  the  biograpbicalj  and  the  historical  We  must  c^onstder 
the  uniform  action  of  the  human  mind,  the  varying  action  of  the 
human  character,  and  again  the  core  of  uniformity  at  the  centre  of  this- 
variation.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  conclusions  lobe 
looked  for,  their  actual  truth  being  for  the  present  purpose  unimportant. 

No  action  is  possible,  unless  prompted  by  some  form  of  self-interest ; 
indeed,  self-mteresi  is  but  another  name  for  motive.  Motives  however 
are  various  ;  therefore  self-interest  is  of  various  kinds.  The  commoner 
form  is  the  desire  for  fame,  power,  or  riches,  and  except  in  a  few  special 
eascs^  this  desire  is  essential  to  the  production  of  any  public  beneficence. 
When  the  beneficence  is  confined  to  a  smaller  circle,  other  causes  corae 
into  play.  We  have  to  deal  with  affection,  with  good  nature,  with 
family  pride,  and  with  class  feeling  ;  and  selE-interest  by  each  of  these 
is  conditioned  in  a  certain  way.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  family  pride,  it 
is  merely  a  case  of  extended  egotism — of  an  egotism  which  is  capable 
of  being  extended  thus  to  a  certain  degree,  but  to  a  certain  degree  only. 
All  this  the  inquirer  will  have  to  note ;  but  for  the  present  it  will  be 
enough  if  we  consider  public  beneficence  only.  Now  it  will  be 
that  there  are  three  classes  of  action  which  arc  of  good  to  the 
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^argej  and  whiclj  are  apparent  exceptions  to  the  doctrine  of  sclf-iaterest. 
1  refer  to  artistic  production,  to  ihe  search  for  knowledge,  and  to  the 
inculcation  of  religious  or  moral  goodness.  And  these  are  not  apparent 
exceptions  only,  to  some  extent  they  are  real  ones.  The  question  is, 
to  what  extent?  The  religions  motive  it  will  take  too  long  to  dis- 
cnssj  so  ^vc  will  let  that  pass.  We  will  only  touch  upon  the  artistic 
and  the  scientific  motives.  Now,  no  one  will  for  a  moment  deny 
that  there  is  a  delight  to  the  artist  in  tlie  VL-ry  fact  of  production  ; 
and  that  there  is  a  delight  to  the  man  of  science  in  the  very  fact 
of  discovery.  Indeed,  when  the  one  is  painting  a  great  picturcj  or 
the  other  discovering  a  new  planet,  there  is  nothing,  probably,  of  self- 
interest  present  to  the  consciousness  of  either.  This  however  goes  for 
little.  Let  us  try  an  experiraent.  Let  another  artist  claim  the  pic- 
ture, let  another  astronomer  claim  the  discovery  of  tlie  planet,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  injured  parties  will  afford  a  singular  revelation  to 
ns*  It  will  show  us  that  in  eaeh  case,  tliough  at  the  time  it  was  un- 
snspeetedj  there  was  self-interest  working,  and  giving  life  to  the  other 
motives.  The  artist  feels  not  only  that  a  great  picture  is  being  painted, 
but  he  feels,  "  It  is  I  that  am  painting  it  ;"  and  the  astronomer  feels 
similarly,  "  It  is  I  that  am  discovering  this  planet.^'  Thus  some  form  of 
self-interest  is  essential  to  all  great  deeds^  and  the  deeds  are  great  iu 
proportion  to  its  character  and  vitality.  What  remains  to  be  consi- 
dered,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  is  the  relation  between  the 
various  forms  of  self-interest,  and  the  scope  of  the  actions  produced  by 
them  ;  and  with  regard  to  this  pointy  some  such  laws  as  the  following 
will  be  found  to  hold  good. 

We  shall  find  that  whereas  the  self-interest  proper  to  art,  science,  or 
philosophy^  is  concerned  merely  with  prestige,  all  other  forms  of  self- 
interest  are  concerned  with  political  power,  with  riches,  and  with 
material  elevation ;  and  we  shall  find  a  corresponding  difference  in 
the  social  results  produced  by  those  two  classes  of  motive.  We  shall 
find  that  the  more  abstract,  or,  a^  we  may  call  it,  the  purer  form,  never 
produces  results  that  are  of  direct  popular  benefit.  It  produces  dis- 
coveries, but  it  does  not  produce  inventions  ;  it  may  lead  to  the  under- 
standing of  ecouomic  laws,  but  it  will  never  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
any  special  trade  or  manufacture  ;  it  may  produce  a  great  architect, 
but  it  will  never  produce  a  builder  ;  it  may  lead  men  to  form  theories  of 
government,  but  it  will  never  produce  an  active  and  successful  statesman. 
If  we  pursue  thin  train  of  observation  further,  we  shall  be  led  to  some 
conclusion  very  much  like  this  :  that  the  nature  of  the  self-intcrest 
involved  in  beneficent  action,  is  in  relation  to  two  things — the  direct- 
ness and  the  extent  of  the  social  benefits  conferred  by  it.  The  more 
abstract  is  the  motive,  the  less  direct,  and  probEibly  the  more  wide,  is  the 
benefit.  The  more  direct  is  the  benefit,  the  more  concrete  is  the 
motive ;  and  the  wider  is  the  direct  benefife,  the  greater  must  be  the 
magnitude  of  the  motive.     We  may  illustrate  this  by  a   very  familiar 
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cxaraple— the  discovery  and  the  application  of  gunpowder ;  with  reganl 
to  which  we  will  take  three  cases.  Friar  Bacon  discovered  it,  Lord 
Nelson,  kt  us  say,  and  a  common  marine^  applied  it.  Now  the  8df- 
interest  proper  to  the  discoverer  is  essentially  an  abstract  sclf-interwt 
It  is  little  more  than  the  identification  of  the  ego  with  the  fact  of  a 
^rcat  achievement.  The  self-interest  proper  to  the  adnoiral  has  far  it» 
object  certain  material  splendour — all  that  is  implied  in  the  celebrated 
exclamation  J  "  Victory,  or  Westminster  Abbey  !"  Lastly,  the  self- 
interest  proper  to  tlie  marine  may  be  little  more  than  his  pay^  or  the 
securing  to  himself  a  certain  mode  of  living.  The  two  last  motires  *e 
may  consider  as  the  same  in  kind ;  their  chief  diflerence  is  their 
magiiilude  ;  and  this  corresponds  to  the  diflerence  in  the  extent  of  the 
results  in  question.  The  results  achieved  by  each  separate  marbe 
extended  only  over  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  whereas  on  the 
Admiral  depended  the  entire  conduct  of  the  engagement. 

The  above  allusion  to  the  heroism  of  Lord  Nelson,  may  be  a  good 
occasion  to  protest  again.st  a  possible  misconception  of  my  meaning.  A 
hasty  or  intemperate  reader  may  conceive  the  above  argument  to  reduce 
all  great  deeds  to  mere  selfish  ambition,  or  cupidity.  Such,  however,  b 
in  no  way  its  tendency.  To  ascribe  Nelson's  gallantry  to  a  mere 
hunger  for  rank  or  honour,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  Ixr  to 
take  a  very  low  view  of  it.  Whether  it  would  be  a  low  view  or  not, 
is  of  absolutely  no  importance;  but  what  is  of  importance  is,  that  it 
would  be  a  manifestly  false  \^ew.  All  I  maintain  is,  not  that  self- 
interest  was  Nelson's  only  motive,  nor  is  it  even  to  the  point  to  main* 
tain  that  it  was  the  chief  moiivc.  All  that  is  maintained  is  that  the 
motive  was  present,  that  in  the  production  of  such  conduct  as  Nelson's 
its  presence  was  an  absolute  necessity ;  and  that  without  its  presence 
on  similar  occasions,  no  similar  conduct  ever  was  or  ever  will  l^eprodtt- 
cible.  Those  who  view  these  questions  primarily  through  the  medium 
of  their  feelings,  may  take  comfort  from  the  obvious  reflection,  that  the 
selfishness  does  not  degrade  the  heroism,  but  that  the  heroism  trans- 
figures the  selfishness. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  problems  concerned  with  selfishness,  let  us 
pass  on  to  another  set  which  I  think  come  next  in  prominence.  These 
are  concerned  with  the  facts^  not  of  men^s  social  but  of  their  physical  and 
their  mental  inequalities  ;  of  which  facts  there  are  certain  ones  so  con- 
stant, and  so  universal  in  their  recurrence,  thnt  no  one  can  for  an  in- 
stant doubt  them  to  be  unalterable  features  in  human  nature.  Fore- 
most of  the^e  is  the  inequality  in  physical  development,  and  in  brain- 
power. There  is  an  average  always  of  strcng'th  and  of  intellect ;  but 
there  arc  always  individuals  who  either  fall  below  it,  or  who  rise  above 
it  \  and  the  relationship  of  this  latter  minority  to  the  rest,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  iu  the  history  of  human  action  and  progress.  It 
will  be  fouud — at  least  tentatively  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so — it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  universal  law,  that  all  progress,  all  advance  from 
savagery,  all  permanent  alleviation  of  human  sufllering,  is  accomplished 
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^^le  agency  of  the  suiierinr  minority.      Iliiraan  natiire  can  no  more 
advance  without  its  aidj  than  an    individual  man  can  walk  without  his 
left  leg.      Other   conditions  arc    needed   too;   I  am  not   denying  that. 
The  thoughts  of  the    minority^  indeed,  are   conditioned  hy  those  of  the  ^ 
niajority.    All  that  we  need  insist  on  is,  that  no  matter  how  conditioned,^ 
the    thoughts  of  the    minority   are   necessary.       The    causes  that    led 
Columbus  to  plan  the  discovery   of  America,  existed  outside  himself; 
but  just  as,  in  producing  the  result,  they  were  necessary  to  himj  so  he,  or 
some  one  like  Inm,  was  just  as  necessary  to  them*     These  facts,  and  the 
true  balance  between  them,  one  would  think  were  plain  enough  ■  but  it  is 
curious  that  even  acute  thinkers  continually  fail  to  keep  this  balance  even. 
Macaulay,  for  instance,  handles  the  subject  thus  :  "  It  is   the  age,"  he 
says,  in   the   beginning  of  bis   essay  on  Dryden— ''  it  is  the   age  that 
forms  the  man,  not  the  man  that  forms  the  age.     Great  minds  do  in- 
deed react  on  the  society  that  has  made  them  what  they  are ;  bat  tlicy 
only  pay  with  interest  wliat  they  have  received/'     Such  is  his  general 
statement,  and  with  this   we  need    not    quarrel;  but   let  us  see    how 
he  goes  on  to  reason  from  it*     "The  inequalities/'  he  says,  "of  in«fl| 
tellect,  like  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  have  so  small 
a   proportion    to    the    mass,  that,  in  calculating  its   great  revolutions, 
it  may  safely  be  neglected.     The  sun  illuminates   the  hills,  while  it  is 
below  the  horizon ;  and  truth  is  discovered  by  the  higher  minds  a  little 
before  it  is  manifest  to  the  multitude.     This  is  the  extent  of  their  supe- 
riority.  They  are  the  first  to  catch  and  reflect  a  light  which,  without  their 
assistance  must,  in  a  short  time,  be  visible  to  those  who  lie  far  beneath 
them/'     So   reasons   llacaulay,   and  the   line   of  argument  is   by   no 
means  peculiar  to  him.     But   can   anything  be  more   monstrous,  or, 
indeed,  more   at  variance  with   the   facts   a   moment   before  admitted  ? 
**  Great  minds  do  indeed  react    on  the  society  that  has  made  them 
what  they  are/'     In  other  words,  the  society  thus  reacted  on,  becomes 
what  it  is,  in  vii'tuc  of  this   reaction.      It  changes  in  a  way  in  which, 
but  for  the  great  minds,  it  would  not  change.     The  great  minds  are  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  causes;  and  yet,  with   this  fact   before  his   very 
eyes,  Macaulay  compares  such  minds  to  hills  in  the  early  sunrise,  which 
do  but  first  catch  a  light  that  will  soon  be  shining  on  everything.      The 
whole  point   of  the   situation  has  been  completely   missed.     The  hills 
play  no  part  in  the  transmission  of  dav light.     In   the  transmission  of 
knowledge  the  great  minds  do.    Macaulay,  indeed,  explicitly  justifies  his 
confusion,  by  contradicting  himself,  and  denying  this  last  fact.      Great 
minds,  he  says,  do  but  hastco,  by  a  little,  the  discovery  of  the  truth, 
which,  "  without  their  assistance,"  the  masses  would  find  out  for  them- 
selves.    It  is   hard  to  conceive  a  statement  at  once  more  repugnant  to 
common  sense,  and   more  flatly  contradicted  by  history.      What   great 
truths,  that  have  been  first  discovered  by  genius,  coukl    the  masses  have 
found  out  unaided  ?     Would  they  have   discovered  America  ?     Would 
thev  have  discovered   the   law    of  cavitation?     Would  thev  have  dis- 
covered  the  binomial  theorem  ?  or  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  ? 
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How  is  it  possible  that   any  one  of  these   things  could   be   discovered 
by  mankind  generally  ?      So  far   from  being  possible,  it  is  barely  even 
thinkable.     Individual  genius  of  some  kind  and  degree  has  been  alwsjri 
present  and  always  essential  in  every  advance  ever  made  by  man*     Con* 
neetcd  with  this  truth,  is  another  much  akin  to  it.     Not  only  is  no  advance 
in  civilization  possible  without  the  operation  of  some  individual  intcllccta, 
but  no  joint  action  of  any  kind  is  possible  without   individual  leaders. 
Hcre^  again,  is   something  that  seems  a  truism ;    but  nevertheless  it  is 
worthy   of   our    best    attention.     It    was    a    truism   to    say    that    an 
apple  would  fall  to  the  ground  lonjr  before  Newton  discovered  the  lair 
of  gravitation ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  recognize  a  fact  in  this  Tpay,  it  is 
quite  another  to  recognize  it  as  the  embodiment  of  a   special  law  ;  and 
the  study  of  the  science  of  character   would    give  the  particular  fact 
before  us  a  significance  never  discerned  in  it  by  our  ordinary  haphazard 
observation.      It  would  do   this   in    two   ways.      lu   the    first    place  it 
would  give  an  ordinary  observation  accuracy ;  in  the  second,  it  wonld 
give  it  universality.      Unless   our  apprehension  of  a  fact  has  these  two 
characteristics,  there  is  nothing  stable  about  it.     It  is  liable  to  be  »et 
aside  by  the  contemplation   of  new   circnmstanceSj   and  wc  shall  fnil  to 
see  how,  under  changed  aspects,  it  is  essentially  still  unchangeable.  Thuj<, 
in  the  present  case,  there  are  the  following  facts  to  be  examined,  which 
the  unscientific  observer  can  be  only   vaguely  master  of.      Individuals 
lead  and  organize  the  joint  action  of  masses,  whether  such  action  be 
battles,  or  political  agitations,  or  revolutions,  or  voyages   of  discovery, 
from  several  distinct  causes,  which  are  inherent  in  the  human  character; 
and  these  causes  wc  must  learn  to  separate  and  distinguish*     The  fint 
of  these  causes  consists  not  in  the  leader's  superiority,  but  simply  in  the 
fact  that  even  were  all  men  equal  in  intelligence,  yet  in  any  joint  action  a 
director  would  still  be  necessary  to  insure  activity  being  simultaneous ; 
just  as  on  a  railway  it   is   necessary   to   have  signal-men,  with   special 
powers  of  direction,  although    no   special   genius  may  belong  to  them. 
In  other  words,  even  were  there  in  men  no  actual  inequality,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  create  inequality  whenever  they  were  to  act  together.      Wc 
may  call  this  official  inequality,   and   this  is   obviously  au   nnalterahle 
condition  of  every  action  or  enterprise  in  which  men  assist  each   other. 
The  second  cause  of  the  necessity  for  leadership  consists  in   a  different 
fact.     The  foregoing  cause  has  reference  to  the  organisation  of  means ; 
the  second  has  reference  to  the  discernment  of  ends ;  and  just  a«  offidal 
inequality  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  first,  so  is  natural   inequality 
a  necessary   condition  of  the  second.     Just  as  we  must  create  or  elect 
our  overseer,  so  must  we  find  our  prophets.     The  following  is  a  simple 
example.      Amongst  the   common    sailors  who  went  on  hi»  fit%\,  voya|^ 
with  Columbus,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  there  was  a  rough,  uatural 
equality;  yet,  when  these  men  were  raising  the  anchor,  some  «  "  ^hc 

number  had  to  time  them  at  their  work  at  the  capstan*     \  rhc 

others  might  have  done  this  equally  well,  because  the  end  aimed  at  was 
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equally  wcll-kuown  to  all,  and,  therefore,  here  is  an  example  of  pure 
official  inequality.  But  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  voyage,  we 
come  to  a  different  order  of  facts.  The  inequality  of  Columbus  was 
natural,  not  official.  He  was  the  only  man  on  board  who  could  have 
performed  bis  special  fuuction  ;  and  this  superiority  of  his  was  uot  due 
to  liis  official  position ;  his  official  position  was  due  to  that.  As  to  it- 
self, it  was  due  to  causes  which  we  can  never  even  dream  of  fathoming; 
lie  was  an  example  of  the  working  of  a  law  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
explain.  But  we  must  not  stop  here.  Though  we  can  uever  explain 
the  law^  we  can,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  state  it,  and  that  law  is 
this — that  everywhere,  and  in  every  age,  there  are  some  men  naturally 
superior  to  the  generality,  and  that  it  is  only  through  these  that  pro- 
gressive action  is  possible.  Why  there  are  some  men  of  genius,  and 
only  some,  we  can  never  know.  We  only  know  that  it  is  so.  It  always 
has  been,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  always  will  be. 

Here  then,  may  be  stated,  are  two  of  the  conditions  of  joint  action 
— official  inequality  and  natural  inequality  ;  of  which  the  one  is  the 
condition  of  all  joint  action  whatever,  the  other  the  condition  of  all 
progressive  joint  action,  I  have  no  space  here  to  pnrsue  this  particular 
subject  further;  but  it  will  be  found  to  divide  itself  into  mauy  further 
questions.  Of  these  I  may  mention  one  of  the  most  important.  If  we 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  progress  is  ouly  possible  through  indi- 
viduals, we  may  sec  onr  way  to  at  least  defining  broadly  what  are  the 
elements  of  the  incalculable  in  any  particular  movement.  In  all  cases 
of  public  spirit  or  beneficence,  self-interest  is  always  allied  with  it; 
but  though  this  general  fact  is  a  scientific  certainty,  it  is  a  certainty 
only  within  limits.  The  exact  nature  of  the  self-interest  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  individual ;  and  of  a  single  character,  aa  we  have  said 
alreatly,  there  can  be  no  science, 

I  shall  now  pass  to  a  fnrther  point  in  human  character,  also  con- 
nected with  progress^  and  that  is  the  laws  that  condition  men^s  desire 
for  it.  Here,  again,  from  the  study  of  the  science  of  human  character, 
wc  shall  arrive  at  certain  universal  truths,  and  these  will  be  found  to 
deal  with  such  facts  as  the  following.  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  a 
certain  constant  relation  between  the  imagiuation  and  the  reason,  the 
former  of  which  presents  a  certain  thing,  not  yet  present,  as  desirable ; 
whilst  the  latter  pronounces  judgment  as  to  the  ease  or  diffictdty  of 
attaining  it :  and  the  human  motive- power,  available  on  any  given  occa- 
sion, is  some  resultant  of  these  two.  It  is,  according  to  the  proportion 
that  these  bear  to  each  other,  that  their  practical  outcome  is  either 
ambition  or  envy — that  is,  desire  expressiug  itself  in  intelligent  actiou, 
or  desire  expressing  itself  in  unintelligent  hatred,*  Thus  a  Parisian 
workman,  who  longs  for  wealth,  and  sees  his  way  to  attaining  it,  works 
hard,  and  in  time  becomes  a  capitalist.     A  Parisian  workman  who  longs 

*  Here  19  another  question,  useful  as  sliowiug  what  a  science  of  character  wutild  deal 
witli — the  fjueation  of  the  relatiooahip  of  desire  and  liatret!,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
permutatmtj. 
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for  wealth,  but  who  will  not  or  cannot  achieve  it,  becomes  a  Conimuui*i| 
and  barns  dowa  the  Tuileriea.     But,  besides  thus  studying  the  relaliflnr> 
ship  between  the  imagination  and  the  reason,  we  must  study  the  lawflby 
which  each  of  these  is  conditioned  separately.     Thus  it  will  be  probably 
found  that  the  average   imagination  can  never  be  in  advance  of  realitf 
beyond   a  certdn  distance.      An  instance  of  this  may  be  «ecu  in  tto 
construction  of  railway  carriages^  which  were  modelled   tipon    the  old 
stage  coaches,  aud  which,  to  this  day,  retain  certain  quaint  trac^  of  tidf 
origin.      Slight   as    this   fact   may  seem,  it  will  be  founds  I  thinkj  to 
embody   a   universal   law,   which   has   regulated   the  most  momeotiMti 
changes  mankind  has  ever  known  in  the  past^  and  which  will  oontiimt 
to  regulate  them  to  the  end  of  time  in  the  fiiture.     A  study  of  Ihtt 
question  will  throw  further  light  on  the  relationship  between  tlie  leaden 
of  progress  and  the  masses  that  are  influenced  by  them.      It  would  be 
probably  found  that  one  of  the  chief  points  in  which  such  men  of  getiiiii 
were  exceptional,  was  iu  the  range  and  the  distinctness  of  their  tmagi* 
nation;  it  would    be  probably  found   also   that  these  qualities  were  iji 
some  degree  capable  of  being  imparted   by  the   stronger  to  tbo  weaker, 
and  that  herein  lay  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  influence  of  great  leaders. 
This  is  not  the  place,  however,  for  following  out  this  inquiry  further ; 
indeed  J  my  entire  present  object  is  to  suggest  problems,  not  to  insist  cui 
any  special  solution  of  them^  though  I  am  obliged  tu  give  the  solutioiis 
which  seem,  speaking  broadly,  the  most  probable. 

I  ishall  touch  upon  one  more  problem  closely  connected  witk  tba 
foregoing  one,  and  that  will  be  all  I  shall  find  spaces  for.  II 
glanced  just  now  at  imagination  in  its  bearings  upon  progress.  \jk' 
now  glance  at  it  in  its  bearings  upon  happiness.  If  wc  do  so^  we  sbaU 
soon  bo  conviueed,  I  think,  that  what  at  first  seems  an  absurdity,  U,  \n 
reality,  strictly  possible.  I  mean  that  human  happiness,  within  ceriaiii 
limits,  cau  be  made  a  subject  of  profitable  scientific  investigation,  and 
can  be  shown  to  be  regulated  by  certain  universal  laws.  It  will  be  well, 
however^  to  observe  at  starting  that  the  happiness  iu  question  must  be 
limited  to  certain  elements.  Wc  must  exclude  from  it  whatever  b 
religiouSj  spiritual,  or  visionary,  not  because  we  despise  these  elements, 
or  think  the  happiuess  they  produce  unimportant^  but  because^  if  they 
are  studied  at  all^  they  must  be  studied  separately^  and  this  study 
must  be  preceded  by  that  of  the  elements  that  are  purely  materiaL 
The  sort  of  liappiness^  then,  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  is  tie 
happiness  that  is  dependent  on  material  circumstance,  and  with  regard 
to  this,  it  will  be  generally  found  to  be  a  law  that,  just  as  | 
depends  on  the  imagination  being  more  or  less  iu  advance 
real  condition^  so  does  happiness  depend  on  its  being  more  or  Iimo 
limited  by  it,  The  happiness  of  two  mcn^  in  two  classes  of  siociety,  is, 
of  course,  a  thing  that  can  never  be  accurately  measured;  but  it  can  be 
measured  quite  accurately  enough  to  let  us  come  to  some  rcry  dccidod 
conclusions  about  it. 

One  of  these  conclusions  is  this  :    that  though^  withiu  certain  TimU*   it 
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w  increased  by  tte  increase  of  riches,  the  relation  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant ;  nor  is  the  latter,  in  any  caae^  any  desired  measnre  of  the 
former.  Thus  the  attainment  of  a  luxury  or  comfort,  already  desired  or 
cjcperienced,  may^  no  doubt,  increase  happiness ;  but  the  mere  absence 
of  it,  if  it  has  been  neither  desired  nor  experienced,  need  not  be  a  con- 
dition of  a  lower  degree  of  happiness,  Oiir  pleasure  in  houses,  in 
gardens,  in  furniture,  in  comfortable  armchairs,  and  even  in  food»  is 
all  conditioned  by  the  imagination,  and  by  habits  which  tlie  imagination 
influences.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  a  chair  or  a  sofa 
which^  at  one  period  may  have  seemed  inxurions,  will  at  another  seem 
almost  intolerable  in  discomfort.  Decorations  which  at  one  time  gave  us 
pleasure,  may  by-and-by  excruciate  us;  whilst  food  at  a  country  ion  may 
please  a  man,  because  it  is  better  than  he  expected,  which  at  his  own 
table  might  disgust  him,  because  it  would  be  worse.  In  spite,  however^ 
of  80  much  of  our  happiness  being  thus  relative,  there  are  certain 
conditions  which  arc  very  nearly  absolnte ;  and  these  are  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food,  and,  in  hard  climates,  of  fuel  and  clothing.  Without 
these  there  can  be  no  happiness  or  content;  and  the  misery  caused 
by  a  want  of  these  has  a  most  dangerous  social  eflect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  those  it  touches.  A  science  of  character  would  yield  many 
results  as  to  this  point,  which  would  be  of  great  importance  to  states- 
men. It  would  yield,  also,  another  kind,  equally  important  to  those 
engaged  with  more  general  questions.  These  last-named  rcwsults  would 
deal  not  with  man  under  the  influence  of  want,  but  man  when  in  full 
possession  of  what  is  needful  for  a  healthy  animal  life.  How  far,  when 
he  is  in  this  condition,  is  want  needful  to  make  the  average  man  work? 
Or  in  what  degree  will  education  supply  him  with  motive  ?  He  will 
always  work  for  food.  If  he  wants  a  house,  he  will  work  to  build  one. 
What  are  the  conditions  that  will  make  him  do  more  than  this?  In 
estimating  the  capacities  of  human  society  for  iraproviug  itself,  this  is 
a  very  important  question  ;  and  for  arriving  at  some  conclusion  on  it, 
we  have  abundant  materials.  We  have,  for  io stance,  the  Esquimaux, 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  the  Irish  peasantry — all  cases  of  men, 
each  nnder  diflferent  conditions,  yet  all  of  them  exhibiting  certain  com- 
mon features.  All  these  are  cases  of  human  character,  in  which  the 
only  motive  present  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  inevitable  appetite,  and 
in  which  the  appetites  being  satisfied,  further  industry  is  unprodncible. 

Here,  again,  we  have  been  glancing  at  facts  which  may  naturally  seem 
like  truisms,  just  as  many   of  those  did  at  which  we  glanced  before. 
But  here  again  the  same  thing  holds  good.     They  cease  to  be   truisms 
when  by  a  scientific  study  of  them  we  apprehend   them  accurately,  and 
apprehend  them  to  be  true  universally.      In   considering  the  conditior 
of  a  people,  in  considering   how  to  treat  them,   and    to    educate    then 
there  can  be  nothing  more   needful,  and   there   is  nothing  more   cot 
pletcly  wanting,  than  some  scienti6c  understanding  of  the  general  cor 
tion  of  happiness, 
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I  shall  hope  before  long  to  pursue  this  inquiry  further.  At  present 
I  must  content  myself^  in  conclusion,  with  a  reiteration  of  two  remarks 
on  two  of  the  foregoing  suhjects.  One  of  these  is  that  verjr  difference  I 
have  this  moment  been  speaking  of,  between  the  results  of  scientific 
inquiry  and  those  of  mere  common  shrewdness,  or  c%^en  those  of  what 
may  be  rightly  called  profound  wisdom  or  sagacity.  For  this  science  of 
character  the  great  mass  of  the  materials  may  be  before  us  at  this  moment, 
and  take  any  of  them  separately^  our  ordinary  common  sense  may  be 
master  of  it.  It  may  be  impossible,  perhaps^  to  select  one  that  could  be 
said  to  be  unknown  or  new  ;  but  what  would  be  new  would  be  the  putting 
of  these  together.  What  would  be  new  to  our  knowledge  would  be  our 
taking  stock  of  what  we  know.  A  man  may  have  a  room  full  of  bills, 
every  one  of  which  he  has  seen  a  few  times  over ;  but  they  may  be  all 
of  them  in  a  litter ;  be  may  never  have  added  them  up,  and  he  may  have 
no  notiou  whatever  of  the  extent  of  his  liabilities.  With  regard  to 
human  character  we  arc  much  in  the  same  condition ;  there  is  room  for 
an  increase  of  knowledge  equally  great  and  practical. 

I  have  further  to  insist  again — and  with  this  remark  I  shall  end — 
that  not  only  is  there  room  for  this  increase  of  knowledge,  but  there 
are  ample  means  for  obtaining  it.  There  are  abundance  of  materials 
for  a  genuine  science  of  character.  Let  us  look  where  we  will,  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  as  it  is  at  present,  and  through  all  the  records  of 
the  pastj  and  whenever  and  wherever  we  contemplate  human  action  we 
shall  see  in  the  human  character  constant  points  of  sameness.  Not 
only  shall  we  find  men  thinking  in  accordance  with  the  same  mental 
laws,  but  we  shall  find  them  to  a  certain  extent  loving  alike,  and  hating 
alike*  Wc  shall  find  pain  and  pleasure,  punishment  and  reward, 
honour  and  insult,  love  and  jealousy,  to  bef  within  limits  the  cause  of 
similar  actions ;  and  within  still  narrower  limits,  if  we  begin  with  the 
results  of  action,  shall  we  be  able  to  reason  back  to  the  class  of  motives 
that  have  caused  them,  Many  people,  when  all  this  is  urged  upon 
them,  will  feel  inclined  to  pass  by  it,  saying,  "  Of  course  that  is 
so,"  or  *'  lliat  is  obvious,^'  or  *^  We  all  knew  that  before.''  But  let  us 
question  them  carefully.  Let  us  ask  them,  W^hat  is  of  course  ?  What 
is  obvious?  What  they  all  knew  before?  For  instance,  they  may  all 
have  observed  many  cases  of  jealousy,  and  they  may  recognise  in 
'^  Othello'^  an  accurate  representation  of  the  passion ;  but  let  us  ask  ihem 
to  define  in  what  points  it  is  accurate,  and  they  will  be  quite  nnnblo  to 
tell  us.  They  will  be  unable  to  abstract  the  general  points  of  n^sem* 
blance  that  underlie  events,  which  the  poet  represents  at  Cypma,  and 
which  they  may  have  observed  in  South  Kensington.  And  yet  there 
the  resemblance  is;  they  at  once  know  it,  and  they  do  not  know  iljAsd 
in  this  composite  state  of  knowledge  and  of  iguorance,  they  mi  OQce 
admit  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  statement  of  the  matter^  and  that 
they  themselves  at  present  are  quite  unable  to  make  it. 

\\\  IL  MAixcicii. 


FAIR  TRADE    AND   FREE    TRADE: 
A  DIALOGUE. 


[Pliable  is  staying  with  Faitlifulj  at  the  country-house  of  the  latter*] 

FaithfuL  Come,  Pliable,  let's  go  for  a  stroll  and  have  a  talk.  Yon 
wantj  I  know,  to  disconnic  on  depression  of  trade,  and  air  your  new 
crotchet  of  a  remedy ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  you've  got  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

Pliable,  Nothing  I  should  like  better  ;  for  my  mind  is  somewhat  in  a 
Slough  of  Despond  at  present,  and  I  don't  quite  know  on  which  side  to 
scramble  out.  But  doubtless,  so  soon  aa  we  begin  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  Fair  and  Free  Trade,  we  shall  get  warm  on  the  subject,  and  that 
will  materially — according  to  custom— assist  me  to  make  up  my  mind 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  you  take.  It's  something  to  make 
up  one's  mind,  even  if  ooe  makes  it  up  the  wrong  w*ay  ! 

FaithfuL  I  shall  be  happy  to  try  to  persuade  you  that  the  supposed 
lodestar  which  is  attracting  you  is  but  a  wilUo^the-wisp,  which  will 
but  lure  you  on  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire, 

Pl'mbk,  Pray  remember  this  throughout  the  discussion,  that  I  am 
as  much  a  Free  Trader  as  you  are ;  but  I  don't  like  the  present  system 
of  isolated  or  one-sided  Free  Trade;  and  my  dream  is  that  by  retaliating 
on  the  foreigner  we  shall  induce  him  to  lay  aside  his  unfair  and  selfish 
policy,  and  adopt  the  alternative  scheme  we  ofier — 'Universal  Free  Trade. 
I  am  in  no  way  advocating  Protection,  but  propose  a  new  and  very 
diflerent  course,  with  the  intent  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  Free  Trade. 

FaithfuL  Oh,  of  course,  you're  a  Free-Trader!  We're  all  Free- 
Traders  however  much  we  may  disguise  ourselves !  But  it  strikes  me 
that  the  handful  of  good  seed  which  was  sown  on  the  stony  Conserva- 
tive ground  took  but  slender  root,  and  is  in  danger  of  withering  away 
under  the  winds  of  adversity.  Scratch  a  Conservative  and  you  find  a 
Protectionist,  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  call  your  scheme  a  new 
idea ;  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  somewhat  ancient  and  iish-like  smell,  as 
though  it   were  merely  the  resurrection  of  a  long  buried  body*     How- 
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ever,  I  don't  think  you  at  least  are  one  of  those — too  common^  alas  I 

the  subject  of  Fi 


-who  havf 


jnitid 


just  at  present- 
Trade,  who  say  they  want  proof  of  this  or  that — things  are  in  a  bad 
way — and  that  it  may  be  all  right,  but  still — &c.j  which  merely  means 
that  they  desii-e  to  sit  a  little  longer  on  the  railj  and  wait  to  see  which 
way  the  wind  blows  before  they  jump  down. 

Pliable.  Don't  get  nasty  and  sarcastic;  let's  discuss  the  question 
without  '*  epitaphs/' 

Faithful.  I  also  am  aniLious  so  to  do;  for  it  certainly  is  no  argument 
to  call  a  man  a  fool  because  he  disagrees  with  you — even  if  he  be  one. 
Abusive  language  conduces  neither  to  friendly  feeling  nor  to  conviction. 
And  now  as  to  the  question  itself- — 

Pliable,  Stop  a  bit  I  To  save  time  and  breath  I  will  grant  you  this, 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  allowed  by — as  you  would  say — 
"  even  '^  us  Fair  Traders — ^namely,  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  impose 
an  import  duty  on  what  are  caUed  raw  materials^  that  is,  on  articles^ 
such  as  cotton,  wool,  Sic.,  which  we  do  not  produce  ourselves,  and  which 
we  simply  import  in  order  to  manufacture  into  goods  for  our  own  or 
foreign  coosumption.  Moreover,  for  the  moment,  at  all  events,  I  wiU 
allow  that  articles  of  food  must  not  be  taxed,  I  am  not  quite  suj*c  that 
something  might  not  be  done  in  the  matter — especially  in  the  form  of  a 
ZoUverein  with  the  colonies — but  the  question  is  not  at  present  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics.  You  Liberals,  would  I  know,  at  ciections 
make  so  much  capital  out  of  the  small  loaf  and  the  big  loaf,  and  depriving 
a  poor  man  of  his  breads  as  to  make  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  meet 
your  rautiug  with  argument. 

FaithfuL  Very  well,  we  eliminate  then  any  question  of  a  taiL  on  ran 
materials,  and  on  corn  and  other  articles  of  food.  Certainly  since  the 
expression  of  opinion  of  Sir  S,  Northcote  and  Lord  Salisbury  tlie  other 
day,  at  Newcastle,  when  the  former  declared  that  he  ''  did  not  advocate 
a  five-shilling  duty  on  corn,  and  never  was  in  favour  of  it|"  and  the 
latter  stated  that  *^  the  food  of  the  people  and  the  raw  materials  of 
our  industries  must  be  held  sacred  ^'  from  a  duty ;  and  after  whiii  is 
known  to  be  the  decided  opinions  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  the  impooi- 
tion  of  a  duty  on  articles  of  food  is  not  an  immediate  question.  The 
"  pious  opinion  " — though,  as  Lord  PloUand  said  of  what  was  described 
to  him  as  a  pious  fraud,  the  opinion  is  plain  enough,  but  where  \»  the 
piety  ? — may  of  course  gradually  become  an  "  article  of  faith/*  and  it 
will  then  have  to  be  seriously  controverted  as  heretical.  The  questiciii« 
however,  of  placing  reciprocal  duties  on  foreign  imports  of  manufaeturea, 
has,  after  the  *'  pitch  orthodoxy  and  formulas  '*  speech  of  Lord  Salisbttry 
at  Newcastle,  the  equally  significant  silence  of  Sir  S.  Northcote,  aiMl 
the  trimming  speeches  of  Conservatives  all  over  the  country,  become  a 
practical  question  which  needs  to  be  met  and  discussed  ftilly  and 
frankly. 

Pliable.  Just  so.  Now  I  would  state  our  ease  concisely  aju  rollows :  V(t 
say  that  the  trade  of  England  is  seriously  depressed ;  distress  psefid» 
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^ft  many  districts  which  were  formerly  flourishing  ;  and  trade  is  sorely 
leaYiDg  England  and  fleeing  abroad.  That  formerly  other  countries  had 
to  take  our  goods  because  they  were  unable  to  manufacture  for  them- 
eelves ;  but  gradually^  by  means  of  protective  duties,  they  have  so 
fostered  their  industries  as  to  be  able  now  successfully  to  compete  with 
us,  not  only  in  their  own  and  the  neutral  markets,  but  in  our  home 
markets  also.  Moreover,  we  assert  that  so  long  as  we  rely  on  our  so- 
called  Free  Trade,  other  nations  will  increase  and  prosper,  while  we,  year 
by  year,  shall  see  our  trade  diminish. 

No  one  but  a  simpleton  would  deny  that  Free  Trade  has  been  of  great 
tise  to  us  in  times  gone  by;  it  stimulated  our  trade  and  industries,  and 
gave  us  access  to,  and  iocreased  powers  of  competition  in,  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Such  Free  Trade  is^  however,  only  useful  up 
to  a  certain  point  which  we  have  already  passed.  It  seems  to  me 
astonishing  that  you  out-and-out  Free -Traders  were  incapable  of  seeing 
the  ultimate  consequences  which  would  inevitably  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Free  Trade  in  which  we  rejoice.  You  are  like  the  Bell- 
man, in  the  "  Hunting  of  the  Snark,"  who— 

*'  *  .  .  .  perplexed  md  diatressedj 
Said  he  had  tboi]ghtat  leaat  when  tbe  wind  blew  dao  Ea<it, 
That  tbe  ship  would  nM  travel  due  West, " 

When  we  adopted  a  system  of  fiscal  freedom,  our  manufactures  and 
trades  were  properly  established,  they  required  no  protection  to  set 
them  going,  but  only  Free  Trade  to  stimulate  their  productiveness. 
Other  nations  were  in  a  different  position^  and  believed  that  the  best 
means  of  enabling  their  traders  and  manufacturers  to  obtain  a  fair 
start,  and  prevent  their  markets  from  being  tlooded  with  our  goods, 
was  to  protect  and  foster  them;  doubtless,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer.  Their  policy  has  been  thus  far  successful  that  they  can 
now  produce  articles  which  they  used  to  have  to  buy  from  us.  They  are 
allowed  to  compete  with  us  on  even  terms  in  our  markets,  but  refuse  to 
permit  us  to  compete  with  them  on  anything  like  an  equal  footing  in 
their  markets  ;  and  this  we  consider  grossly  unfair  and  injurious  to  our 
manufacturers. 

We  do  not  deny  the  advantages  which  would  spring  from  Free 
Trade,  if  it  were  free  and  fair  all  round  ;  nor  yet  do  we  deny  that  in 
the  past,  Free  Trade,  one-sided  and  unfair  as  it  has  been,  has 
benefited  us.  With  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  our  traders  would  easily 
hold  their  own  ;  our  aim  should  therefore  be  to  obtain  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  Free  Trade — or  as  near  Free  Trade  as  possiblc^^by  oui^selves 
retaliating  on  the  foreigner  who  attacks  our  goods.  That  is,  we 
must  place  heavy  duties  on  imported  manufactures,  in  order  to  in- 
duce or  force  other  nations  to  receive  our  imports  free  of  duty,  as  we 
receive  theirs  free  of  duty.  In  other  words,  we  propose  to  fight  the 
foreigner  with  his  own  weapons,  until  he  cries,  '*  Hold,  enough  1 " 
No  doubt  there  arc  evils  connected  with  any  tampering  with  the 
system  of  Free   Trade.     The    present    state  of  things    cannot,   how- 
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ever^  be  allowed  to  continiiCj  for  unless  we  can  force  our  neighbour  tt) 
act  fairly  by  us,  it  must  end  in  national  bankruptcy,  and  that  iooil 
After  allj  there  is  nothing  so  very  retrograde  or  contrary  to  potitie»T 
economical  principles  in  placing  protective  duties  on  import* ;  if  it  be 
done  witb  the  intent  to  extend  Free  Trade.  In  such  a  matter  as  this 
we  may  fairly  do  damage  that  advantage  may  accrue ;  evil  that  good 
may  corae.  Political  Economy  must  be  tempered  with  sentiment;  itij 
dry  bones  must  be  vitalized  by  everyday  experience  and  common  scosc 

Here,  then,  is  my  proposal  Let  us  place  Protective  duties  oi 
foreign  imports  of  manufactures,  and  by  these  means  retaliate  on  tbc 
foreigner  for  his  protective  and  prohibitive  tariffs  directed  agaiasi 
British  goodsj  and  force  him  to  take  off  his  duties.  Let  it  be  noder- 
stood  that,  when  he  is  ready  to  consent  to  our  terms,  we  also  will 
abolish  our  reciprocal  duties, 

FaithfaL  Your  proposal  is  clear  enough,  and  seems  to  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  supporters  ;  though  I  must  say  you  Fair-Trados 
secm^  as  a  rule,  to  iind  it  very  difficult  to  agree  amongst  yourselves  on 
any  one  rational  scheme. 

Let  us  examine  your  proposal  and  your  remarks  somewhat  in  det 
In  the  first  place  then,  while  not  denying  that  one  would  be  glad  to 
the  trade  of  England  more  nourishing  than  it  is,  I  entirely  deny  thai 
it  is  really  in  the  prostrate  condition  you  describe ;  and  further,  I  would 
affirm  that  since  the  disastrous  years  1876-8  our  trade  has  been  gradually 
reviving,  and  has  now^  again,  almost  reached  the  point  from  which  it  began 
to  leap  and  bound  backwards.      I  need  not,  I  should  think,  enlarge 
the  causes  which,  quite  irrespective  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  seriousl; 
crippled  and    injured  our   trade,  and   gave  it   such  a  blow  that  it  hi 
taken  years  to  recover. 

Pliable.  Yes,  of  course,  I  know  to  what  you  are  referring ;  and 
grant  the  overtrading  and  speculation  of  the  fat  years,  the  reckl 
re-investment  of  profits  in  business  as  if  the  roaring  times  would  last 
for  ever,  and  the  consequent  great  and  unnecessary  increase  of  plant 
and  production ;  our  folly  in  lending  millions  to  pauper  and  dishonest 
States,  which  millions  also  for  the  moment  assisjted  unhealthily  to  inflat^fl 
our  trade  ;  and  above  all,  the  dead  loss  to  the  country,  computed  at^ 
about  150  millions^  whieli  has  arisen  from  lack  of  sun  during  the  last 
few  years ;  a  loss  which  baa  necessarily  re-acted  injuriously  on  other 
industries. 

FaitfifuL  Yea,  these  and  other  reasons,  to  which,  without  enteruig  oa 
any  controversial  point,  I  must  add  the  fact  that  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  for  some  years  past  been  distracted  by  wars  and 
rumours  of  wara^-which  of  themselves  necessitated  increased  arma- 
ments and  loss.  Trade,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  an  eminently  sensi* 
tive  plant,  and  its  growth  is  easily  checked  by  too  rude  a  breath*  Now, 
fortunately,  we  have  profound  peace  throughout  the  world,  and  trade  has 
already  taken  heart,  and  begun  to  put  forth  new  shoots. 

Pliable.  Granted.    But^  on  the  other  hand,  I   cannot   allow   that 
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vast  increase  in  national  prosperity  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  is 
by  any  means  entirely  dne,  as  your  friends  seem  to  try  to  make  out, 
to  our  adoption  of  a  system  of  Free  IVade ;  and  I  do  not  care  to  have 
this  year  compared  with  1840,  or  earlier,  and  every  advantageous  item 
credited  to  Free  Trade,  What  we  want  to  see  is,  not  whether  we  are 
richer  than  we  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago— of  course  we  are — ^but 
whether  we  have  not  of  late  years  been  going  rapidly  down  hill, 

FulihfuL  Certainly  ;  I  "  skip  forty  years  '^  and  proceed  without  further 
remark  to  confine  my  attention  to  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years^  and 
though  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  figures,  I  think  the  export 
returns  of  these  years — you  will  doubtless  object  to  my  quoting  imports 
as  tests  of  prosperity — will  prove  that  trade  is  on  the  mend.  Here  they 
are^^— 


Total  Exports  1867     .     £225,800,000  1875      ,     £281,000,000 

h„  1869     •        237,000,000  1878      .        245,500,000 

„  1872     .        314,600,000  1879     .        2-18,800,000 

(Highest  they  liave  ever  been.)  \  ggQ  ^  ^  86^400,000 
This  year  also,  1881,  they  have  shown  a  steady  advance  on  last  year. 
Other  signs,  also,  such  as  the  increased  traffic  receipts  of  our  railways, 
&c.,  show  that  the  turn  of  the  tide  has  really  come.  The  export 
figures  I  have  given  above  do  not  moreover  really  show  the  whole 
a\tent  of  trade  recuperation.  For  while  the  nominal  value  is  less,  we 
arc  really  exporting  a  greater  quantity  of  manufactures  than  in 
the  years  of  greatest  apparent  prosperity.  The  fall  in  price  is  due 
to  over-production,  and  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  extends  to 
the  raw  materials  imported,  as  well  as  to  our  exports. 

Pliable.  Well,  what  earthly  good  is  that  to  us  ?  it  only  means  that 
we  are  sending  away  more  of  our  goods  for  a  less  price  ;  and  that  profits 
are  diminished  or  non-existent. 

FmthfuL  Not  quite  so.  As  regards  our  exports  of  raw  material,  coal, 
iron,  &c*j  the  fall  in  price  involved  doubtless  a  serious  diminution  of 
profit,  wliich  in  some  cases  may  amount  to  actual  loss.  But  I  was 
»peakiDg  particularly  of  manufactures,  which  represent  nearly  80  per 
cent*  of  our  home  export  trade.  Here  again,  no  doubt,  your  assertion 
would  be  correct  if  we  were  paying  the  same  price  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials from  which  the  goods  are  manufactured,  and  receiving  a  less  price  for 
the  manufactured  articles.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  while 
the  price  of  onr  manufactured  exports  has  fallen,  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  from  which  they  arc  manufactured  has  fallen  almost  in  the 
same  proportion— in  some  instances  to  a  greater  degree.  It  follows  then 
that  under  such  circumstances  as  these  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  our 
export  trade,  even  though  the   value  be  less,  means  more  work,  wages^ 

•  [Where  actual  ggares  are  given,  I  have  myself  with  considerable  pains  extracted  them 
from  official  or  semi-official  sources^  the  roUowiog  being  the  authorities :  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  iStatiatical  Abstract,  Commiwioner  of  Customs  ruturn,  Trade  and  Navigation 
returns,  Bcxard  of  Trade  returns  of  manufactured  exports  and  imiwrta,  prejjared  by  P.  S. 
King,  FarliameDt  Street*  Return  of  exports  of  Cottou,  SiJk,  &c.,  from  Fraoce  and  England 
presented  to  the  Houfic  of  Commoo,  Martin's  *' Statesman's  Yeiir  Book,"  kc. — 8.  C,  B.] 
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and  profits  to  our  manufacturers  and  workmen ;  the  profit  \%  made  m 
turning  the  raw  materials  into  manufactures,  and  the  more  there  b  of 
this  business  the  better  the  trade. 

Our  imports  cootinue    to  show  a  satisfactory  increase;  latt  ycrfi 
imports  being  the  largest  ever  known 

Pliable,  One  minute — on  this  question  of  imports  and  exports.  Of 
course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  our  imports  ought  to  exceed  oar 
exports,  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  former  includes  all  the  charges  jol 
freight,  &c*  ;  while  to  the  latter,  they  are  not  yet  added ;  and  putting 
this  aside,  if  they  merely  balanced  it  would  mean  that  foreign  trsde 
was  unprofitable.  Moreover,  there  is  of  course  a  certain  amouat  of 
interest  and  repayment  of  capital  yearly  due  to  us  from  foreigners  to 
whom  we  have  lent  money  ; — but  granting  all  this,  last  yearns  exoeM 
of  imports  of  over  £180,000,000  docs  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  we  muBt 
be  partly  living  on  our  capital. 

FaithJuL  I  dispute  your  figures  of  an  excess  of  180  millions,  Yoa 
omit  the  re-exports  of  colonial  produce,  an  important  part  of  our  trade, 
and  which  being  brought  into  one  side  of  the  account  must  certainly  not 
be  omitted  from  the  otber*  I  know  of  course  that  you  are  incapable  of 
cooking  accounts ;  but  I  must  say  that  most  of  the  figures  sod 
retui-ns  quoted  by  "  fair"  traders,  when  not  entirely  fictitious,  always 
appear  to  be  produced  to  prove  a  point  with  which  they  really  have  no 
connection.  Your  friends  act  like  the  verger  who  heated  the  thermo- 
meter with  a  lamp  before  service,  in  order  to  prove  firom  its  tempera- 
ture that  the  church  was  properly  warmed. 

I  make  the  exports  and  imports  to  be  as  follows  (throughout  I  shaD 
give  round  numbers,) 

Imports £411,200,( 

Exports  (British  produce)  .  .         £223,000,000 

„       (Foreign  and  Colonial  produce)  03,200,000 


I 


Excess  of  imports 
Gold  excess  exports 

Total  nominal  excess 


286,200,< 

125,000/K»i 
2,500,000 

€122,500,000 


^H  To   bring  the  real  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  to  a  common 

^^  denomination,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  "  declared"  value  of 

^H  the  former  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  interest,  &c.,  which  are  not 

^B  included  in  that   of  the   latter.      The   necessary  deductions,    and   the 

^H  similar  unincluded  charges  on  the  exports,  amount  to  about  £7O»OOO,O00> 

H  made  np  of  £41,000,000  in  respect  of  the  imports,  and  je28,500,rXX)  i 

^B  respect  of  the  exports*    At  least  fifty  of  these  seventy  millions  goes  in 

^P  British   pockets   as  imports,  inasmuch  as  70  per  cent  of  the  Eogli: 

^K  trade  is   done  in   Briti!^h  bottoms ;  and  this  is  allowing  nothing  for  the 

^H  Internationa!   shipping  trade  which   earns  us  a  pretty  penny.     Mi 


.  _    the 
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over,  it  is  calculated  that  we  receive  each  year  at  least  j655,O00,000  as 
interest  from  our  foreign  and  colonial  loaas  and  investments,  irre- 
spective of  any  repayments  of  capital.  Adding  this  amount  to  the 
fifty  millions  of  transport  earnings^  we  get  a  total  of  £105,000,000,  which 
must  be  first   deducted  from  the  excess  of  imports  before  we  can  begin 

■  to  talk  about   living  on  our  capitah      Deducting  this  amount  from  the 

■  j6122,500,000  of  excess,  there  is  left  an  excess  balance  of  only  ;£  17,500,000; 
a  very  moderate  amount  indeed  to  represent  the  profits  on  an  annual 
foreign  trade  of  nearly  .£700,000^000.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the 
balance  which  so  alarmed  you  entirely  disappears.  As  many  good 
authorities  calculate  our  earnings  as  carriers,  insurers,  Sec,  om'  profits 
on  foreign  trade  and  our  income  from  foreign  investments,  &c.,  at 
considerably  above  the  figures  I  have  given,  the  excess  of  imports  ought 
to  alarm  us  by  reason  of  its  smallucss  i-ather  than  on  account  of  its 
greatness.  And  indeed  so  it  would,  if  we  did  not  know  that  a  large 
amount  of  our  profits  and  interest  is  never  brought  home  to  Eagland  at 
all,  but  is  invested  or  rc-in vested  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  while  these 
investments  do  not  appear  in  our  trade  returns,  they  advantage  and  en- 
rich our  countrymen*  It  is  conceivable  that  a  very  much  enlarged  excess 
of  imports  might  mean  that  we  were  partly  living  on  our  capital ;  but  I 
have  been  able,  I  think,  satisfactorily  to  explain  away  the  existing  large 
excess. 

Pliabh\  What  you  have  said  may  be  all  very  true,  still  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  actually  pay  for  the  enormous  yearly  balance  of 
trade  which  is  against  us,  and  which  we  must  liquidate  in  some  way  or 
other. 

Faithful,  I  assume  you  do  not  believe  that  which  some  of  your  fellow- 
argucrs  appear  to  think — that  the  balance  is  paid  for  in  gold  and  not 
in  goods? 

Pliable*  No ;  considering  that  while  our  imports  during  the  last  five 
years  have  exceeded  our  exports  by  over  six  hundred  millions,  and  that 
during  the  same  years  we  have  imported  more  gold  than  we  have  ex- 
ported, I  do  not  think  that  the  balance  or  any  part  of  it  was  really  paid 
for  in  gold.  But,  then,  how  is  it  paid  for  in  goods — we  send  less  than 
we  receive  ? 

Faii/ifuL  *  I  will  try  to  show  you  how  the  balance  is  liquidated ; 
and,  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  paradox,  I  would  assert  that  part  of 
it  is  paid  for  by  never  being  paid  for  at  all,  or  rather,  that  the  lesser 
amounts  of  exports  actually  do  pay  for  the  larger  amount  of  imports. 
The  simplest  way  to  prove  this  will  be  to  take  two  concrete  cases ;  first, 
that  of  a  merchant  exporting  and  importing  goods;  andj  secondly  that 
of  an  Englishman  who  has  invested  money  in  a  foi'eign  country.  You 
have  already  acknowledged  that  if  a  merchant  exported  a  thousand  pounds* 
worth  of  goods,  and  only  received  bact  a  thousand  pounds,  he  would  have 
done  worse  than  if  he  had  merely  wrapped  his  talents  up  in  a  napkin, 
which  form  of  business  would  at  all  eveuts  have  only  involved  the  loss  of 
the  interest  on  his  capital  and  the  cost  of  the  napkin.      If   he  trades 
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abroad^  and  pays  fi-eiglit^  insurance,  warehousing,  Src.,  and  is  out  of 
interest  on  his  capital,  and  takes  the  risks  of  trade,  be  would  bo 
suffering  a  heavy  loss  on  every  thousand  pounds  worth  of  goods  he 
exported,  unless  he  received  back  very  considerably  more  than  the  same 
amount  in  imports — it  is  only  a  Jew  who  can  make  a  profit  out  of 
a  large  number  of  losses. 

Take,  then,  the  ease  of  a  man  who  exports  goods  to  the  declareil 
value  of  ^1,000.  To  get  them  to  market  he  has  to  pay  quite  10  i>er 
cent,  for  transport,  &c.  The  cost  is,  therefore,  raised  by  £100,  and  be 
moreover  expects  to  receive  a  profit  of,  say  2^  per  cent.,  on  the  sale 
of  his  goods.  Unless,  then,  he  is  to  make  a  practical  loss,  he  most 
receive  ^1,120  10s.  at  least  for  his  goods ;  and  with  the  proceeds,  he,  or 
the  firm  which  has  ultimately  to  remit  to  England,  buys  productions  of 
the  country  to  the  nominal  value  of  £1,120  10*.  To  get  these  back  to 
the  home  market,  another  £100  or  so  has  to  be  paid  for  transport,  &c.,  and 
tiie  goods  are  finally  entered  in  the  import  returns  at  some  £1,250,  which 
gives  an  excess  of  imports  of  £250 ;  and  no  one  is  the  worse.  And  now 
take  the  case  of  capital  lent  to  a  foreign  country.  I  lend  nominally 
£1,000  to  a  friend  in  America,  which  he  invests  in  some  profitable 
business  and  advantages  by  the  loan  ;  he  is  to  pay  me  10  per  cent, 
interest,  and  repay  the  capital  in  ten  years.  My  loan  is  sent  over  in 
goods — as  it  is  not  sent  in  gold — and  figures  in  the  export  table,  and  costs 
me  ouly  perhaps  £900,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  £1,000  when  it 
arrives  in  America.  Each  year,  then,  for  ten  years  the  imports  are 
swelled  by  £100  of  goods  representing  the  interest,  and  £10  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  transport  of  these  goods  ;  aud  on  the  tenth  year  they 
are  further  increased  by  £1,100,  being  the  capital  repaid  and  cost  of 
transport*  That  is,  on  this  transaction  alone,  the  exports  would  have 
appeared  as  £900,  and  the  imports  as  £2,200,  and  both  parties  would 
have  benefited. 

Pliable,  Ah,  but  you  now  assume  in  tliis  transaction  that  which  1 
assert,  that  we  are  consuming  some  of  our  capital. 

Faithful.  True ;  but  as  on  my  assumption,  capital  is  not  being 
consumed,  I  was  going  to  carry  on  the  hypothetical  transaction  oiae 
step  further,  and  assert  that,  on  receipt  of  my  £1,000,  I  should  re- 
invest again  abroad  the  original  capital,  and  probably  an  incieaaed 
capital, — English  capital  is  continually  and  incre^isingly  being  invested 
abroad.  That  is,  I  should  send  over  again  £900  of  exports,  Ite 
transactions  would  then  stand  thus  : — 

Total  exports      .     .   £900  -f       £900  =   £1,800 

Total  imports      ,     .  £110x10   +    £1,100   =   £2,200 
Excess  of  imports,  £400.      In  addition  future  import  returns  will  be 
sweUod  by  the  £1,000  of  capital,  and  the  £700  to  £1,000  of  inlcre*!, 
which  I  shall  in  due   course   receive  without  having  to  make  any  fiunber 
payments. 

If  yon  examine,  therefore,  these  two  transactions,  i  think  you  can 
see  how  easily  and  simply  the  imports  ought  largely  to  cxcfC'^  **•    ''vottm, 
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and  how  the  latter  pay  lor  the  former  without  the  so-called  balance  of 
trade  being  against  us.  It  is  not  true  in  any  sense  to  say  that  the 
value  of  the  imports  is  what  we  pfifj  the  foreigner,  and  the  value  of 
the  exports  is  what  we  receive  from  him;  that  one  is  our  expenditure  and 
the  other  our  receipts.  Any  great  diminution  in  the  excess  of  imports 
would  imply  one  of  three  things  i  that  our  trade  was  becoming  less 
profitable,  we  were  paying  more  and  receiving  less  j  that  some  of  our 
debtors  had  become  bankrupt ;  or  that  while  our  earningSj  profit,  and 
income  were  increasing  or  undiminished^  less  was  beiog  brought  home, 
and  more  was  being  at  once  invested  abroad. 

Fiiai/le.YcSf  I  sec;  it  ucver  struck  me  before  that  our  imports  are  swelled 
as  rapidly  by  single  transactions  such  as  you  describe.  But  now  how  do 
you  account  for  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  country  like  America  showing 
a  large  excess  of  exports ;  it  seems  an  anomaly  that  we  should  boast  of 
our  excess  of  imports  and  she  of  her  excess  of  exports  ? 

FaithfuL  I  don^t  think  there  is  much  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
so-called  anomaly.  America  has  an  enormous  public  debt^  which  is 
very  largely  held  abroad ;  and  iu  addition^  millions  of  foreign  capital  are 
invested  in  industrial  and  other  undertakings  in  America;  while  her 
citizens,  possessing  unexampled  means  of  profitable  investment  at  homCj 
rarely  invest  their  money  abroad.  This  balance  of  indebtedness  has  to 
be  annually  met  by  exports  of  Americau  produce.  Moreover,  in  a  way 
exactly  contrary  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  almost  all  the  American 
foreign  trade  is  done  in  foreign  ships^  and  so  the  nominal  value  of  her 
imports  must  be  increased,  and  that  of  her  exports  diminished  by  the 
cost  of  freight, — profits  on  carrying,  Sec,  which  she  does  not 
receive^  but  has  to  pay  to  others.  Her  nominal  excess  of  imports  last 
year  amounted  to  .£35,500^000,  and  the  real  excess  cannot  have  exceeded 
£20,000j000,  a  sum  barely  suflicient  to  cover  the  interest  she  has 
annually  to  remit  abroad,  &c.,  and  leaving  no  margin  for  repayment  of 
capital.  Until  therefore,  America  has  considerably  reduced  her  indebted- 
ness to  other  nations,  and  become  more  largely  a  ship-owning  country, 
she  will  continue  to  rejoice  in  an  excess  of  exports. 

Piiabie,  Possibly  that  may  be  true  ;  but,  before  we  go  further,  I  want 
to  ask  you  this.  No  doubt  it  is  a  fact  that  our  capitalists  receive  large 
amounts  from  foreign  investments;  hut,  after  all,  these  invest- 
ments, while  they  may  enrich  the  holder,  are  of  precious  little  good  to 
the  British  labourer  and  workman  if  our  home  industries  languish  and 
decline-  1  can  see  that,  if  the  investments  were  very  largely  increased 
they  might  become  a  source  of  loss  to  the  country,  and  not  gain, 
inasmuch  as  the  foreigner  owing  us  more — by  the  arguments  of  your 
own  school  on  supply  and  demand — would  be  less  able  to  take  our 
exports. 

Faith/nL  Do  you  really  seriously  mean  to  advance  the  position  that 
an  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country  may  positively  impoverish  it; 
for  that  is  the  paradox  you  set  up.  Surely  it  can  do  no  one  any  harm 
that  our  capitalists,  if  they  make  good  investments,  should  lend  money 
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abroad^  for  the  interest  they  receive,  by  increasing  their  incomes,  wilt 
enable  them  to  spend  more  at  home,  and  thus  g:iv^e  greater  cmi)loytaent. 
There  is  no  room  for  investment  at  home  for  all  the  capital  saved*  and 
according  to  you,  it  would  be  better  that  the  surplus  should  be  east  into 
the  sea  rather  than  profitably  employed  abroad  Remember  that 
capital  lent  abroad,  if  properly  investedj  will  increase  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  borrowing  country,  and  thus  make  a  market  for  aa 
exchange  of  goods,  and  so  swell  instead  of  diminishing  the  demand  foe 
our  manufactures. 

Pliable.  That  is  an  incidental  digression  5  but  to  return,  I  cannot 
allow  that  our  trade  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular  branches  more  edpe- 
ally,  is  not  suffering  greatly  from  depression ;  and  I  see  no  chaDce, 
unless  a  fairer  system  of  trade  be  introduced,  of  its  being  able  to  revire. 

FaithfuL  You  seem  to  forget  that  if  wc  have  been  smitten,  other 
nations  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  equally  or  more  than  ourselves, 
Germany  and  other  continental  nations  have  we  know  suftercd.  Prance 
complains  bitterly  of  stagnation  of  trade  and  of  our  competition,  and 
her  exports  have  fallen  off  seriously  of  late  years,'*  while  America  herself 
has  been  affected  by  a  crisis  more  severe  than  ours. 

The  fact  is,  the  whole  world  has  been  passing  through  a  cycle  of  bad 
times,  lean  years  always  follow  fat  years,  and  during  our  fat  years  we 
were  not  provident  like  Joseph,  but  shortsighted  like  the  Egyptians, 
or  we  might  have  been  more  able  to  resist  the  pressure. 

Pliable.  But  America? 

FaithfuL  Of  course,  you  quote  America !  She  is  always  cited  a» 
the  great  Protectionist  country,  which  has  proved  that  it  can  progress 
better  than  a  Free  Trade  country.  Now,  has  she  really  progressed 
faster  than  we  have  ?  I  have  some  official  figures  at  home  which  ahow 
that  during  the  last  twenty  years  England  has  experienced  a  greater 
progressive  increase  than  America  in  imports  and  exports,  and  more 
especially  in  the  shipping  trade.  Moreover,  in  considering  the  position 
of  the  United  States  you  must  not  omit  to  take  into  account  all  her 
natural  and  physical  advantages*  Again,  she,  a  country  as  large  as 
Europe  proper,  has  a  perfect  system  of  internal  Free  Trade.  The 
cost  of  her  army  and  navy  ia  insignificant  compared  to  ours.  Besides, 
all  is  not  a  bed  of  roses  in  America,  she  has  her  crumpled 
leaves ;  one  hears  complaints  loud  and  deep,  of  the  cost  of  living,  of 
the  fact  that  while  wages  may  be  high  their  purchasing  power  is  v^iy 
low ;  of  the  vexatious  and  intolerable  burdens  due  to  the  Protective 
|nstem«  America  desired  to  initiate  industries,  ours  are  already  started 
^nd  flourishiog;  she  wanted  to  pay  off  the  debt  rapidly,  and  found  tlic 
easiest  mode  of  raising  revenue  was  from  import  duties.  She  ts  in 
such  a  position  that  the  most  fatally  false  fiscal  system  could  do  no  tnore 
than  delay  her  progress. 

Pliable,  This  is  no  doubt  partly  correct ;  but  anyhow,  what  I  liiok 
^t  is  thisi  that  America^  FranoCj  and  other  countries,  by  a  system  of 
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Protection,  Lave  increased  in  wealthy  showing  that  Free  Trade  is  not 
essential  to  success.  I  say^  then>  that  we  must  do  something  to 
retaliate  on  the  forcig:iier  for  his  unfair  and  selfish  ideas  of  trade^  and 
to  place  it  on  a  fairer  footing, 

FuithfuL  A  moment — I  think  you  and  others  are  too  mnch  led  astray 
by  the  words  ''  unfair  '^  and  "  selfish/*'  and  are  vexed  and  annoyed  as 
though  jou  thought  that  the  foreigners  were  taking  advantage  of  your 
kmdness,  and  dog-in-the-manger  like,  were  refusing  to  reciprocate  your 
liberality  j  selling  yon  his  goods  and  refusing  to  buy  yours. 

Piiaile.  Yes,  that  is  it,  unfair  and  selfish. 

Faithful,  Now,  I  donH  agree  with  yon,  I  don^t  see  anything  more 
"  unfair  ^'  or  "  selfish,^'  though  it  may  be  more  foolish^  in  imposing 
protective  duties,  than  in  adopting  a  policy  of  Free  Trade,  We  went 
in  for  Free  Trade,  and  we  keep  to  it,  because  we  "  selfishly  *'  thought  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  trade  of  England  that  the 
exchange  of  her  products  against  those  of  other  nations  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  expanded.  We  believed,  and  still  I  hope  believe,  that  a 
system  of  Free  Trade  mouM  best  bring  about  the  expansion,  and  enable 
us  profitably  to  increase  our  productions,  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  tlo«d  his  markets  with  our  goods.  Our  first,  second, 
and  third  tlioughts  were  for  ourselves,  though  the  far-sighted  men  who 
initiated  the  policy,  saw  clearly  that  the  foreigner  would  benefit  also 
from  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  Free  Trade,  and  that  his  benefit  would 
be  ours  also,  for  the  greater  the  volume  of  the  trade  of  the  world  the 
better  for  every  people.  The  foreign  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  quite  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  He  was  painfully  aware 
that  English  goods  were  being  imported  in  millions  of  yards  and  tons, 
and  that  he  was  being  beaten  even  in  his  own  market — and  we  who 
complain  of  the  imports  of  a  few  millions  worth  of  goods,  should  be 
able  to  realize  the  feelings  of  the  foreigner  who  actually,  or  in  imagina- 
tion, saw  his  home  markets  choked  with  British  goods.  He,  erroneously 
thinking  that  he  was  being  fatally  injured,  and  being  accustomed  to 
rely  on  the  State  for  assistance,  called  for  and  received  Protection.  We 
cannot  justly  complain  of  the  foreigner  for  adopting  a  system  which  he 
considered  best  for  himself,  and  certainly  we  cannot  fairly  call  him 
selfish  if  he  avaOs  himself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  any  advantage  he 
may  consider  he  obtains  from  our  system  of  Free  Trade ;  he  would 
be  a  fool  if  he  didn^t.  We  went  into  the  matter  with  our  eyes  open  ; 
it  was  a  balance  of  advantages,  and  I  trust  the  country  will  still  retain 
its  sense,  and  consider  that  it  gains  more  by  Yt^g  Trade  than  it  would 
by  the  system  of  cutting  off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face,  called  "  Fair 
Trade."  Your  catchpenny  cry  of  "  Fair  Trade  '*  has  doubtless  been  of 
use  in  attracting  adherents,  but  it  is  entirely  erroneous  and  misleading. 

PHabir,  All  the   same — with  due  apologies  to  Wither — ^I  would  say 

of  Trade  :— 

"  If  slie  he  not  Fair  to  me, 
Wliat  care  1  how  Free  she  be.'» 
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And  tliisbriDgs  us  to  the  point.  I  say  that  our  manufacturers  ougBt  tol 
te  protected  against  the  foreignerj  and  I  propose  the  retaliation  scheme i 
I  have  already  propounded.  What  have  you  to  say  against  it  an  it  a  I 
merits  ?  1 

FaiihfuL  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  against  it,     la  the  first  place, 
I  would   endeavour  to  expose   the   evils   which  would  spring  from  its 
adoption,   and  secondly,   I  would  show  that   it  cannot  really  be  carried 
into  effect.     Though  perhaps — as  with  the  reason  given  to   Louis  XIV. 
for  not   firing   the  cannon — the  latter  argument  would  alone   suffice.  I 
However^  let  us  first  examine  the  disadvantages   of  the  scheme,      I  will  ^ 
put  aside  the  pretty  safe  assumption  on  which  I  might  insist,  that  if  one 
branch  of  industry  were  protected,  all  the  others  being  iujured  by  that 
Protection,  would  naturally    and   fairly   enough  clamour  for  assistance 
— and  probably    get  it.     And   I   will  come    at    once    to    the  crucial 
point,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  this  — that  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
depends   on   our  powei's  of  competition   in   hostile,  and  especially   in  J 
neutral,  markets,  and  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  any  self-  ' 
thrown  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  our  trade,  would  by  so  much  dimi^ 
nish  our  powers  of  competition,   and  decrease  the  volume  of  our  trade*  j 
The  fact  is  too  much  put  aside  or  forgotten  that  we  stand  in  a  very  diffe^  1 
rent  position  from  any  other  nation  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade.    Not  I 
only  do  wc  engross  fifty- two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the 
world ;  but  we,  with  our  population  of  thirty- five  millions,  have  an  annual 
foreign  trade  of  nearly  700  millions.     While —  ] 

I            France,     population  38  millions,  foreign  trade  .€38O^(XX),O0O  I 

Germany         „         44       „            ,,           „          S50/X)0,000  I 

^           United  States             50        „           „           „          290,000,000  ^A 

Russia              ,,         86       ,,            „           „          183^000,000  H 

I            Austria            „          88        „            „           „          128,000,000  I 

Belgium  „  5^     „  „  „  99,000,000      ^ 

f  (Home  trade.)  ^^| 

Wc  see,  therefore,  that  our  foreign  trade  is  of  much  more  relalrve  1 
importance  to  us  than  the  foreign  trade  of  any  other  nation  is  to  her;  I 
and  we  must  be  very  careful  how  we  tamper  with  a  system  which  has  ' 
largely  contributed  to  produce  this  startling  and  satisfactory  result,  Wc 
complain  of  the  imports  of  foreign  manufactures  *'  which  might  be  pro-  J 
duccd  by  our  own  traders  if  only  the  fiscal  system  were  fair**^ — that  is,  ] 
if  they  were  protected.  Now  most  of  the  categorical  and  sensational  I 
stories  which  arc  told  of  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market  show 
gieat  fa<^:ility of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  narrator,and  even  if  they  have  , 
a  foundation  of  fact  they  have  usually  a  large  superstructure  of  fiction.    I 

Pliable.  Oh! 

Faiififui  The  amount  of  manufactured  goods  imported  which  wo  could 
really  produce  ourselves  is  very  small — but  I  shall  come  to  that  point 
later  on. 

In  complaining  of  the  terrible  foreign  pests — whi'^^t  ^o^^^,   fr»  alio^ 
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Bs  as  ranch  as  did  the  importatioa  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  and  which 
like  the  beetle,  require  legislation  to  prevent  their  entrance — we 
forget  to  look  on  the  other  picture^  and  notice  the  millionsi  and  millions 
of  manufactured  exports^  which  in  spite  of  the  heavy  protection  duties, 
often  amounting  to  70  or  120  per  cent,  on  the  value,  we  dispose  of  in 
liostilc  markets^  and  the  enormous  quantities  which  we  tempt  the 
neutral  markets  to  accept,* 

We  can  do  all  thisj  we  can  increasingly  command  and  nearly 
monopolize  the  neutral,  Le*  the  unprotected  markets;  we  can  even 
compete  with  the  protected  manufacturers  in  their  own  markets;  and 
year  by  year  we  obtain  a  greater  share  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
world — for  this  reason,  and  this  reason  alone  :  that  in  consequence  of 
OUT  natural  advantage,  aud  still  more  in  consequence  of  our  Free  Trade 
and  unrestincted  tariff,  our  mannfacturei*s  can  buy  more  cheaply,  pro- 
dace  more  cheaply,  and  sell  more  cheaply^  than  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  foreigner  does  not  buy  English  goods  because  they  are  English, 
he  buys  them  because  be  gets  a  good  and  cheap  article,  and  any  rise 
in  price  would  at  once  induce  him  to  give  his  custom  elsewhere.  Our 
only  means  therefore  of  retaining  and  increasing  our  trade,  and  our  pre- 
eminence in  cheapness  of  production^  is  by  keeping  down  the  cost  to 
the  lowest  point ;  and  we  can  only  lose  the  advantages  of  cheapness 
which  we  possess,  by  other  nations  adopting  Free  Trade,  or  by  ourselves 
adopting  Protection.  You  will  allow  that  protective  duties  must  some- 
what increase  the  cost  of  production  by  raising  the  price  of  many  articles 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  workmen,  necessitating  an  increase  of 
wages ;  and  by  raising  the  price  of  the  instruments  of  the  trade, 
necessitating  a  larger  capital  for  the  same  amount  of  business,  and 
consequently  reducing  profits.  For  instance,  the  protective  duties  in 
America  so  increase  among  other  things  the  cost  of  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  instruments  of  trade,  that  though  a  man  there  may  get 
much  higder  wages  than  in  England,  their  purchasing  power  is  not 
proportionately  greater.  Every  coat  or  blanket,  every  hoe  or  plough  he 
buys,  costs  him   seventy   or   eighty   per  cent,  more  than  in  England ; 

*  [Cflmpariiig  187*2  (inflated  year)  with  1SS4>  (natural  year),  the  total  decrease  of  exports 
to  the  protected  States  of  Grermany,  Hollfind,  I'aited  States,  and  Home  South  American, 
chiefly  oanknipt  States,  was  £39,O00tOCK)j  while  the  decrease  on  the  whole  of  our  export 
trade  waa  £2S^0O0,O0O  or  £  0,000,000  less  than  the  decrease  to  the  above  countricB,  The 
deereaae  to  thein  waa  therefore  more  than  made  up  by  increaeed  exports  to  other,  ckiefly 
neutral^  marketa.  There  were  good  reaaooi  f<'r  the  diminution  or  exporte  to  the  above 
couofcriea;  while  the  tigiires  given  prove  that  our  supremacy  io  neutral  marketa  is  not  only 
untouched  but  ia  yenrly  increasiiig.  Moreover,  on  the  whole,  last  year  our  exjiorta  to  pitK 
tfctive  countriea  8*hijw'**d  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  increase,  as  follows  : — 


INCREASES 

United  Stat€t    . 

.   i;io,.500,ooo 

Germany 

Belgium    . 

7O0.O0O 

Holland 

France 

600,000 

8pain  and  Portugal  . 

550,000 

Italv           .         . 

4r»o,ooo 

Russia 

100,000 

£12,000.000 

Net  Increase-about  £10.750,000] 

VOL*  XL. 

a 

S 

DBCfiBlSE£[. 


i;i,6oO,ooo 

500,000 


s 


£2,150.000 
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tbe  railways  have  cost  more  to  build,  and  tberefore  the  ctyst  of 
transport  is  raised  -,  and,  turn  ^bere  he  wDl,  he  finds  it  more  diflrcall 
to  make  the  two  ends  meet. 

By  means  of  protective  duties  other  countries  may  prevent  as  ft  '  i 
retaining  our  footing  in  their  markets,  but  they  cannot  drive  us  out  ol 
the  neutral  markets  ;  and  every  further  step  they  take  towards  Protec- 
tion decreases  their  powers  of  competition  with  us  in  our  own  and  the 
neutral  markets,  as  well  as  in  the  shipping  trade.  You  said  a  whUe 
ago,  that  other  nations  by  their  protective  duties  have  enabled  their 
legitimate  manufacturers  to  compete  the  sooner  and  better  with  tw. 
Granted  that  this  be  so — which  I  deny — what  possible  good  would 
Protection  have  done  us  in  the  past,  how  would  it  have  prevented  this 
unwelcome  consummation,  or  enabled  us  to  compete  the  better  with  the 
foreigner  in  his  own  or  neutral  markets  ? 

Pliable,  It  would  have  enabled  us  to  retain  the  eommaiiil  of  our 
home  markets,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  foreigner. 

FaithfuL  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question  ;  but  I  am  coming  to 
the  question  of  the  home  market  and  retaliation  directly. 

Pliabk*  You  talk  of  the  cost  of  production  being  raised,  but  iJld 
number  of  articles  protected  and  the  amount  of  duty  would  not  be  «ci 
large  as  to  increase  the  cost  materially  all  round  ;  besides^  a  duty 
would  not  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  the  home-made  protected  goods^ 
but  only  of  the  foreign  goods  imported,  and  so  place  them  at  a  diimd^ 
vantage,  which  is  exactly  what  1  want. 

Faithful,  Well,  if  the  wbole  matter  be  a  very  small  one,  you  will 
produce  no  impression  on  the  foreign  Protectionists.  But  as  to  your 
remark,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be,  that  tbe  price  at  which 
articles  will  be  sold  will  be  the  highest  price  at  which  the  foreigner  will 
be  able  to  compete.  I  refer  of  course  to  those  articles  with  which  he 
now  competes  with  us  in  our  home  markets.  The  price  of  the  home^ 
produced  articles  will  be  raised  by  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  of 
the  tax,  and  very  probably  by  more  than  tire  amount^  in  consequence 
of  the  additional  capital  required  to  pay  the  tax,  &c.  This  is  a  troth 
which  you  can  verify  by  looking  abroarl  to  any  protective  country  and 
any  protected  article.  Do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  belief  that  the 
British  consumer  will  not  have  to  pay  an  additional  price  for  every 
piece  he  buys  of  the  protected  articles,  whether  it  be  of  home  or  fordgn 
make.  Consumers  and  producers  having  to  pay  an  additional  price  for 
some  article**,  the  cost  of  production  of  all  articles  would  be  rabcd,  and 
consequently  their  prices,  though  probably  not  equal  with  ttiat  of  tlse 
protected  articles ;  and  so,  while  the  consumer  will  thus  bo  mulct  for 
the  sake  of  particular  producei*s,  the  powers  of  competition  abroad  of 
all  producers  would  be  weakened,  and  our  foreign  trade  dimtnisbed. 
Consumption  at  home,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  price,  nould 
also  be  checlsed,  and  thus  both  producers  and  consumers  would  KiUlbr. 
Like  the  wise  Moses,  we  should  have  exchanged  our  hor^e  for  a  groc» 
of  green  spectacles. 
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m  Fliakk*  Consumers  and  producers !  It  seems  to  me  tbat  a  great  deal 
H  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  poor  consumer.  There  is  too  great  a 
Histinctiou  drawn  l>etweeu  the  producer  and  consumer,  as  if  practically  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  not  on  the  whole  one  and  the  same. 
Neither  can  exist  without  the  other;  by  which  I  mean,  that  as  the 
producer  employs  the  consumer,  or  enables  him  in  some  way  or  other  to 
make  a  living  or  profit,  if  he  were  ruined  and  disappeared,  the  consumer 
also  would  he  impoverished  and  pine  away.  Why  cannot  people  see  that 
the  interests  of  consumer  and  producer  are  identical,  and  not  talk  as  if, 

long  as   the   former   gets   his   articles   of  consumption  as  cheaply  as 

sible^  the  producer  may  go  to  Jericho  or  any  other  place  he  likes — 
he  will  go  to  America  ?  My  scheme  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  the  producer  must  be  considered  a  little  more,  and  that  if  he  be 
flourishing  and  wealthy  the  consumer  will  also  thrive,  and  the  whole 
country  be  benefited- 

FaUhfuL  1  grant  you  that  too  much  is  often  said  about  the 
consumer  at  the  expense  of  the  producer ;  for,  as  you  say,  if  the  pro- 
ducers, the  manufacturers,  the  farmers  were  to  disappear  in  England,  it 
would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  country  and  to  the  majority  of  the  con- 
sumers* But  I  am  not  going  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  consumer 
and  producer.  After  all,  whatever  you  may  say  about  the  producer, 
lie  at  least,  could  not  exist  without  the  consumer.  But  my  arguments 
are  founded  on  the  ground  that  Free  Trade  is  better  for  the  producers, 
— by  which.  I  mean  the  large  majority  of  producers, — as  well  as  for  the 
consumers — by  which  I  mean  the  nation  as  a  whole— and  that  in 
England  at  least  a  system  of  Protection  would  injure  the  producers, 
while  I  suppose  everyone  would  allow  that  it  could  not  fail  injuriously 
to  affect  the  consumers. 

Piiabk,  But  at  all  events  the  producers  of  the  particular  protected 
manufactures  would  gain. 

FaUhfuL  No  doubt  they  would  apparently  gain  for  a  time,  but  not 
for  long,  for  new  competing  capital  would  at  once  he  attracted  to  the 
trade. 

Pliable.  But  now  as  to  this  cost  of  production  and  the  injurious 
effects  to  producer  and  consumer.  I  would  say  this  as  against 
your  arguments.  First,  that  the  consumer  would  not  be  much  injured 
by  the  rise  in  price,  inasmuch  as  the  taxes  produced  would  relieve  him 
of  other  fixcfl  burdens;  and  secondly,  that  the  producer  would  be 
benefited  by  getting  some  or  all  of  the  trade  which  now  goes  to  the 
foreigner,  and  so  there  would  be  more  employment  fur  English  workmen  ; 
while  he  would  als^o  receive  a  higher  price  for  his  goods. 

Faiihftil.  Stop  a  bit!  that  which  I  am  insisting  on  is  this,  that  if  your 
new  duties  were  lieavy  enough  seriously  to  injure  the  foreigner,  the 
coat  of  production  here  would  be  raised  all  round,  that  therefore 
our  powers  of  competition  with  the  foreign  producer  in  foreign  markets 
would   be   weakened,   consequently  you  would    seriously  diminish   the 
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volume  of  our  trade,  and  we  should  be  seven  times  worse  off  than  ire  «t 
at  present.      Now  ho^vclo  your  criticisms  affect  this  argument  of  mine? 
We  should,  you  say,  receive  increased  revenues  from  the  import  dutio, 
and  thus  be  able  to  relieve  the  consumer  from   part    of  his  pttient 
burdens  of  local  or  imperial  taxation  ;  you  also  assert  that  the  trade  vUdi 
now    goes    to    foreign  ere  would    be  monopolized   by   home   prodncen. 
Your  propositions  are  however  mutually  destructive,   for   if  the  hoaie 
manufacturer  produces  that  which  before  was  produced  by  the  forcigiicr, 
no    revenue    would   be   received    from    the  new  duties ;  while   if  Urgt 
revenues  be  received,  that  would  mean  that  our  manufacturers  had  not 
absorbed  the  trade,  while  our  consumers  were  suffering  from  the  increued 
cost  of  goods.      Moreover — and  though  1  must  use  the  figures  again  wl 
I  come  to  the  "  impracticability  ^^  of  your  scheme,  I  may  as  well  qi 
them  now — the  whole  of  our  manufactured  imports  of  everv  descriptw 
amounts  to  less  than   £40,000,000  a  yean      Further  on  I  shall  show 
nothing   like  the    whole    of  this   amount  could   l)y  any   possibility  be 
taxed.      Assuming   however  tliat  it   could  be,  a  duty  on    this  would 
the  maximum,  after  deducting  the  greatly  increased   cost   of  coUecti 
produce  but  a  few  millions  sterling.     On  the  other  band,  the  cost  of 
the  protected  articles,  and  of  others  also,  would  as  I  have  shovru  lie  rai 
and  so  against  the  flea-bite  derived  from  the  duty,  the  consumer  woi 
be  affected  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  sterling,  in  addition  to  the 
loss  which  would  ensue  from  the  disorganization  of  trade.      With  regird 
to  your  second  idea   tbat  the   English  manufacturers  would    monopolise 
this  forty  millions  of  trade ,  if  you  examine  the  articles  which  make  op 
the  amount  of  manufactured   imports,  you  will   see  that    a    very  large 
proportion  consists  of  goods  of  special  manufacture  or  luxury  which  tl»f 
consumer  will  buy,  if  of  foreign  make,  but   not   if  home   made.     The 
remaining  twenty  to  thirty   millions,  doid>tlc8s,   could   be   produced 
home,    consisting  as  they  do   of  silks,  woollens,  &c*      But  what  woi 
the  transference  inean  ?      It  would  simply  mean  that  in  addition  to 
rise  in   price,  which  by-the-bye  would  diminish  the  powers  of  ihe 
suraers  to    purchase  these   articles,   the  British   manufacturers,  at   tl 
expense  of  the  general    public,   would    have  to   expend  capital,   i 
mijjjht  be   much   more  protitably  employed^  in    produeiog  article*  whi 
the  foreigner  lias  showJi  he  can  produce  better  or  at  a  smaller  cost. 

Pliable,   But  the  home  market  would  be  protected. 

FiiithfuL  So  you  said  before ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by  means 
Protective  or  Prohibitive  duties,  we  could  without  difficulty  protect  oi 
home  markets,  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  imports  of  forei] 
manufactures ;  and  if  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  possess 
foreign  trade,  or  one  of  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  millions  annual 
the  matter  might  perliaps  be  fairly  considered.  But  our  foreign  trade 
not  twenty  miMions,  it  is  nearly  seven  hundred  millions,  and  if  for  the  sa^ 
of  protecting  our  home  market  from  the  importation  of  articles  to  tl 
value  of  a  few  millions  which  we  might  (at  increased  cost)  produce  o 
selves,  we  were  to  injure  and  disorganize  our  enormous  foreign  trad^ 
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the  inevitable  result  of  Protection — we  ahouldj  indeed,  be  acting  in  a 
suicidal  manner* 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  which  would  be 
caused  by  protective  duties,  and  our  consequent  diminished  powers  of 
competitioDj  we  must  remember  this>  that  any  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
the  trade  of  the  world  would  be  a  very  serious  loss  to  ns,  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  its  expansion.  If  we  by  protective  duties 
diminished  the  amount  which  other  nations  could  sell  to  us,  by  the 
amount  of  this  loss  of  profit  and  turn-over  to  them,  they  would  be  the 
leas  able  to  buy  our  goods.  If  they  could  not  buy  our  ^oods  we  should 
again  have  less  means  of  buying  theirs^  which  would  again  diminish 
their  powers  of  consumption,  reacting  again  on  us ;  and  so  on  in  a 
vicious  circle.  So  that  though,  as  you  say,  the  protected  producer 
might  get  a  higher  price  for  his  goods,  the  demand  for  them,  and  for 
other  goods  besides,  would  be  on  every  hand  diminished.  He  would  be 
in  the  position  of  the  painter,  who  said  he  ahould  paint  only  a  quarter 
the  number  of  pictures  he  was  accustomed  to  paint,  because  thereby  he 
would  receive  donble  the  price  for  each  one  he  sold. 

Piiable,  Plausibly  reasoned  I  But  let  me  put  this  case  to  yoUt 
Certain  English  firms,  formerly  trading  with  America,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  protective  duties  placed  on  the  import  of  their  goods  into  the 
United  States,  have  removed  their  whole  business  to  America,  and  now 
manufacture  there  instead  of  in  England.  Now  you  can  see  that  if 
this  be  the  result  of  Free  Trade,  and  their  example  be  followed  to  any 
great  extent,  England  may  as  well  put  up  her  shutters  at  once. 

FaithfuL  Just  as  one  can  never  get  nearer  than  third  hand  to  an. 
authentic  ghost,  so  is  it  difficult  to  verify  these  chapters  of  E^odns  which 
you  quote.  One  is  told  by  somebody  who  knew  somebody  who  had 
heard  of  a  firm  which  had  done  that  which  you  describe.  However,  there 
may  have  been  such  cases,  though  the  example  cannot  have  been  exten- 
sively followed,  otherwise  we  should  have  heard  more  about  it ;  nor  can 
the  story  be  made  to  tally  with  our  increasing  imports  of  raw  materials. 
And  how,  after  all,  does  the  case  stand  ?  The  firm  you  speak  of  wished  to 
supply  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  alone,  with  goods,  and 
its  powers  of  competition  in  the  American  market  with  American  pro- 
ducers, were  very  seriously  crippled  by  the  enormous  amount  which,  on 
account  of  the  duty  of  70  or  80  per  cent.,  it  had  to  add  to  the  price  of 
its  goods  in  order  not  to  sell  at  a  loss.  To  avoid  these  dutiea,  and  to 
compete  on  more  equal  terms  with  the  American  producers,  the  firm 
transplanted  itself  to  the  States,  and  produced  on  the  spot  the  manu- 
factures which  it  desired  to  sell  to  the  Americans.  By  so  doing,  it 
avoids  payment  of  the  enormous  duty,  and  has  a  wide  field  of  opera- 
tions in  which  absolute  Free  Trade  prevails  ;  and  it  is  only  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  produce  at  anything  like  the  cheap  rate  at 
which  it  used  to  be  able  to  produce  in  England.  The  firm  cares  only 
for  the  American  market.  Suppose,  however,  it  were  now  to  endeavour 
— that  which  when  producing  in  England  it  might  have  successfully 
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atteinpted — to  aupplj  other  foreign  markets,  or  the  English  market,  Hl  \ 
woxild  at  once  find  that  the  American  protective  tarift*  had  so  seiioittly 
raised  the  cost  of  production^  that  it  could  not  compete  on  anjtluiig 
like  equal  terms  with  English  manufacturers.  And  now  assume  for  m 
instant  tliat  in  order  to  retain  tliis  firm  in  England^and  that  U  yom 
object  is  it  not? 

Piiable.  Yes, 

FaUhfuL  If  then  in  order  to  do  this  we  placed  heavy  proteedTe 
duties  on  foreign  imports,  what  possible  benefit  would  that  be  to  fimilir 
firms  to  the  one  in  question  ?  It  wanted  to  sell  its  goods  in  Amctka^ 
and  the  imposition  of  home  protective  duties  would,  by  raiding  the  cwt  »t 
which  it  could  manufacture  goods,  not  increase  but  still  further  dimini^ 
its  powers  of  competition  in  America ;  and  by  so  much  the  more  rendff 
the  partners  anxious  to  leave  England  and  take  up  their  business  abode 
in  America.  Protective  duties  would  not  attract  or  tempt  these  mami* 
facturers  to  stay  in  England,  but  would  all  the  sooner  drive  them  tmt 
of  the  country.  The  moral  of  this  is  that  the  transference  of  such  firnu 
from  England  to  America  is  not  in  any  way  due  to  Free  Trade — Fiee 
Trade  is  the  only  thing  that  would  keep  them  in  England. 

Pliabie.  I  musit  confess  that  seems  pretty  good  argument  as  &r  m  it 
affects  a  firm  which  wants  to  produce  for  one  particular  protected  market 
exclusively — such  as  America,  for  instance*  To  a  manufacturer  who 
desired  to  supply  the  home  market,  the  matter  is  however  i]ifl^rt.nt 
your  argument  would  not  apply  to  hia  case* 

FaithfnL  Of  course  it  is ;  but  I  think  on  that  point  I  have 
prolix  enough  in  endeavouring  to  show  you  that  if  the  home  market' 
were  alone  in  question,  and  not  those  of  neutral  or  hostile  markets  abo, 
there  might  be  something  to  be  urged  for  Reciprocity.  Fortunately 
us,  we  do  not  depend  on  our  home  markets  alone.  Without  our  forei 
and  carrying  trade,  England  would  he  very  different  from  what  she 
We  cannot  make  our  fortunes  merely  by  swopping  penknives  with  one 
another,  as  Americans  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do.  At  the  same  time, 
you  must  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  we  should  in  any  way  neglect 
our  home  trade  ;  it  is  an  eminently  important  branch  of  our  iDdustT]|fl 
but  I  am  convinced  that  any  attempt  artificially  to  prop  up  some  m 
its  branches  would  injuriously  affect  our  home  trade  as  a  whole,  and 
at   the    same    time    do    our  important    foreign    trade    an    irreparable 

ifijiiry- 

Pliabk,  I  go  along  with  you  to  a  certain  extent  as  to  the  injnry 
which  protective  duties  would  do  to  our  foreign  trade.  But,  after  all, 
my  point  is  this :  not  that  it  would  in  itself  be  an  advantage  to  adopt  a 
system  of  import  duties  on  foreign  manufactures,  but  that  we  ought  to 
wield  such  a  weapon  in  order  to  force  other  nations  to  adopt  the  syateni 
which  we  consider  best— namely,  real  and  not  one-sided  Free 
Mill  allows  that  such  a  system  of  retaliation  is  justifiable. 

FaiihfuL  Mill  and  otk^t  ^oUiical  economists  suffer  somewhat  at 
hands  of  you  Fair  TltBLdei^^^^wi  ^oX-^ei  -a.^^^  ^ia\^%\s.\\^^xsx\\.x}Qfc 


iso, 
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But  he  doeSj  with  important  qtialihcatioos,  allow  what  you  assert^  that 
a  system  of  retaiiatioa  may  be  justifiable. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  second  point,  namely,  the  impossibility  of 
successfully  carrying  out  a  system  of  retaliation,  So  far  I  have  merely 
been  endeavouring  to  show  the  great  evil  and  injury  which  any  system  of 
Protection  would  do  to  our  trade  and  commerce. 

PHablt,  You  talk  as  though  I  were  akeady  convinced.  However, 
Dever  mind  me,  go  on, 

FaUhfiil.  Bear  up^  and  lend  me  your  ears  a  little  longer.  I  wish 
now  to  convince  you  that  the  likelihood  of  the  desired  end  being  in  any 
way  attained  is  shadowy  in  the  extreme^ — the  end  being,  I  take  it,  the 
extension  of  Free  Trade  principle  and  practice, — for  the  means  whereby 
you  seek  to  obtain  it  arc  impraeticable  and  impossible,  I  will  not 
dwell  on  smaller  objections,  though  there  arc  some  of  very  consider- 
able weight  indeed,  such  as,  that  any  tampering  with  Free  Trade 
principles  would  tend  to  increase  and  couBrm  other  nations  io  their 
mistaken  ways  and  opinions  ;  that  if  protective  duties  were  once  im- 
posed it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  take  them  off—protected  interests 
grow  like  weeds;  that  the  protected  tirades  sufieringfrom  the  evil  eflecta  of 
Protection,  but  not  attributing  their  evil  plight  to  the  true  cause,  would 
he  constantly  clamouring  for  the  imposition  of  further  and  heavier 
duties ;  while  the  still  unprotected  industries  would  be  continually 
agitating  for  concurrent  aasistanee.  The  old  man  of  the  sea  once  seated 
on  our  backs  woukl  remain  there  and  become  heavier  and  heavier,  more 
and  more  of  a  burden. 

Pllahie.  Well,  get  on. 

Faiih/uL  You  are  impatient !  Your  proposal,  which  I  wish  to  show 
you  would  be  impracticable,  is  as  follows,  is  it  not :  that  we  should  place 
import  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  in  order  so  to  retahate  on  the 
foreigner  as  to  force  him  to  adopt  Free  Trade,  or  to  diminish  the  very 
heavy  import  duties  he  has  placed  on  our  goods. 

Piiabie.   That  is  my  proposition. 

Faithful.  And  my  reply  is  tliis.  Our  total  exports  for  last  year, 
1880,  amounted  to  286  millions  and  our  imports  to  411  millions;  as 
follows  : — 

IMPORTS. 


Articles  of  Food 
R.ivr  Mat  If  RIALS  : — 

Textile  fabrics 

Miscellaneous 

Ore  ... 

s£mi*ma>ufactured  articles 
Wholly  do. 


£83,500,000 
1 9,750, 00<J 
17,350,000 


Carried  forward 


£166,800,000 


120,600,000 

42,000,000 
44,400,000 
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Brought  forward 

.          « 

to'S.S IM 

Exotic  Luxuries  :— 

Spirits  and  wine  .... 

^8,500,000 

Tea 

n/>oo,o(jo 

Tobacco      •          .          .          .          . 

2,900,ai«J 

Cocoa,  Coflfee,  &c.          .          .          • 

9,900,000 

32,900,000 

MiSCKLLANEOUS                   .... 

.                    * 

4,300,000 

£411,000.000 

EXPORTS. 
Maoufactureft          .          ,          ,          . 

. 

£180,500,000 

Baw  material          .          •          •          • 

•                   •                    • 

33,000,000 

Provisions      .          .          ,          .          . 

•                    ■                    • 

9,500,000 

£223,000,000 

Foreign  and  Colonial  produce  re-exported 

• 

63,000/)00 

Total 
to  arrive    at    the    amount  of 
ive    must    first   eliminate 


.     ie*286,OO0,O00 

imports    on   which    we  can 

raw   materials    and    articles 


In  ordef 
place  taxes, 
consumption 

Pliable.  Yes,  we  agreed  at  the  beginning  that  these   articles   should 
not  he  suhjectto  taxation. 

FailkfuL  We  must  also  eliminate    the  articles   which    I    have  called 
exotic  luxuries,  on  which   custom  duties  are  levied^  and  which  do  uot 
compete  with  home  industries  ;  as  we  already  draw  from  them    twen^, 
millions  of  revenue,  they  would  hardly  bear  further  taxatiou.       We  ha 
then — with  your  consent — eliminated  raiv  products^  articles  of  food,  esoix 
luamriesj  aud  we  have  left 

Manufactured  goods  imported        ,  ,  .      .£44,400,000 

42,000,000 


% 


Semi-manufactured  goods 


Total 


,    i:86,400,000 

Further  large  deductions  moat  still  be  made.     In  the   first  place 
muflt  eliminate  the  greater  part  of  the  semi-manufactured  goorls,  whicll 
are  re-manufactured  at  home,  and  are   to  all   intents  aud  purposes  rawi 
materials  necessary  to  our  industries. 

Pliable.   Certainly,  I  allow  that  some  of  these,  but  not  all,  are    in    tha^ 
position  of  raw  materials  and  must  not  be  taxed. 

FuithfuL   Of  the  forty-two  milhons  of  semi-manufactured  goods^  <^ighl 
millions  were  simply  re-exported — that   is,  they  merely  passed    throti 
the   country.     Of  the   remaining  thirty- four  millions,  nearly  one- ha 
consisted  of  wood  simply  hewn  or  sawn  ;  in  addition  there  were  article 
such  as  jjart- wrought  copper,  tanned  and   dyed  stuffs,  drugs,  mauur 
oils,  &c.,    which   are  more  or  less  in   the  position  of  *'  raw  materialitJ 
If  we  deduct  these,  and  they  ought  to  be  deducted,  a  balance  of  but  thi 
millions  is  left,  consisting  of    cotton,  linen  and  woollen  yarns,  and 
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bars,  and  these  wc  will  consider  as  more  or  less  manufactured,  and  as 
coming  into  competition  with  home-made  goods,  and  therefore 
available  for  your  proposed  taxation.  We  may  say,  therefore j  that  out 
of  the  42  millions  of  semi^manyfactnrtd  goodSj  but  3  millions  are 
available  as  weapons  for  retaliation. 

And  now  let  us  take  the  44^  millions  of  manufactured  imports, 
and  here  again  we  must  raake  considerable  deductions  to  arrive  at 
the  real  total  open  to  attack.  In  the  first  place  four  millions  were 
limply  re-exported — the  profit  on  iJI  these  mere  re-exports  we 
should,  by  the  way,  run  the  risk  of  losing  if  we  imposed  import  duties^ 
fur  they  probably  would  no  longer  be  sent  through  the  country. 
There  remain,  therefore,  K)A  millions  of  imported  manufactures 
consumed  in  England.  This  total  must  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  one  consists  of  goods  which  could  not  really  be  taxed;  unless  we 
returned  to  the  obsolete  and  now  ahnost  impossible  system  of  levying 
duties  on  hundreda  of  small  articles  ;  while>  moreover,  these  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  fancy  articles  which  would  not  or  could  not  be 
properly  produced  in  England^  hoivever  much  the  supply  of  them  from 
abroad  were  curtailed  or  prevented.  The  other  group  consists  of  goods 
on  which  duties  certainly  could  be  placed  without  much  difficulty — 
though  I  do  not  say  without  danger.  In  the  first  group  are  included 
articles  like  these:  buttons,  clocksj  candles,  cordage,  artificial  flowers, 
gold  leaf,  hats,  musical  instruments,  pictures,  painter^*  colours,  toys,  and 
innumerable  miscellaneous  articles,  amounting  to  a  total  of  nearly  twelve 
milliuns.  The  second  group  includes  cotton,  silk,  linen,  woollen  and 
leather  manufactures,  iron  and  earthenware  manufactures,  lace  and  glass, 
to  an  amount  of  about  28^.  millions. 

To  sum  up  then.  From  the  total  of  £86,000,000  of  manufactured 
and  semi- manufactured  imports  must  be  deducted 

Re-exports tl2,0(>:),000 

Semi-manufactured  articles  equivalent  to  raw  materials        30,750,000 
Manufactured  articles  which  cannot  be  taxed.      .  .        11,750,000 


Total £54,500,000 

leaving  a  balance  of  31 J  millions  of  goods  open  to  retaliation  ;  made 
up  of  three  millions  of  sc mi-manufactured  and  384  millions  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  even  all  of  these  do  not  come  from  '*  selfish" 
countries. 

Pliabit^   I 

Faith/uL  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  yon ;  but  I  have  forgotten 
something.     I  was  so  anxious  not  to  understate  your  case 

Piiaifie.  Thank  you ! 

FaithfuL  —that  I  included  in  the  total  the  three  millions  of  yarns 

and  iron  bars,  semi* manufactured  imports.  But  of  course  these  articles 
could  not  really  be  taxed.  Is  it  likely  that  the  British  weaver,  and  the 
maker  of  the  more  elaborate  descriptions  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  would 
allov/   himself  to  be  directly  mjured   for  the   sake  of  totally   different 
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industries  to  his  own  ?  I  think  not.  Deducting  these  three  auUions, 
we  have  left  some  twenty-nine  millions  on  which  you  may  do  your 
worst — to  your  own  great  iDJury  also. 

Pliable,  In  the  opposite  way  to  the  men  in  buckram,  each  time 
you  mention  them  you  seem  to  diminish  theamoimt  of  imported  maun* 
factnres  in  an  extraordinary  way.  But,  by  the  way,  your  forgetfulnest 
has  reminded  mc  that  I  also  have  made  an  admission  I  wish  to  with- 
draw. We  have,  as  regards  French  Tsines,  by  no  means  exhausted  out 
powers  of  retaliation*  You  lumped  them  under  the  head  of  heavily  i 
taxed  exotic  luxuries,  and  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  they  arc  leaDy 
ver}'  lightly  taxed.  You  must  add  French  wines  to  your  list  of  attack* 
able  articles, 

FaiihfuL  The  whole  amount  of  our  imports  of  French  wines  is  cA 
just  over  three  millions ;  but  we  will  add  them  if  you  like.  The  draw- 
backs to  increasing  our  duties  on  them  are  great.  However,  they  are 
certainly  open  to  attack  ;  and  let  me  hope  the  French  will  take  this 
into  account  in  the  treaty  negotiations  now  going  on. 

Pliable,  Anyhow  the  thirty  millions  or  so  is  a  good  sum  to  be  taken 
from  our  home  traders  and  manufacturers,  and  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  ^ 
the  foreigner,  and  we  coidd  at  all  events  tax  that  amount  of  goods.       V 

FaithfiiL  I  have  already  shown  tliat  even  if  we  could  produce  all 
these  articles  at  home,  nothing  like  the  whole  amount  of  tlie  trade 
would  really  be  transferred  to  home  producers.  Moreover,  as  to  the 
bulk  of  the  other  articles,  it  is  clear  that  they  can  be  made  more  cheaply 
abroad^  and  tliat  we  should  therefore  be  only  producing  at  a  grcaterj 
cost,  articles  which  elsewhere  can  be  manufactured  better  and  mar 
cheaply. 

But  now  I  come  to  my  main  point.      I  have  endeavoured  to  pw 
that  the  whole  amount  on  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  place  impor 
retaliatory  duties  does  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  millions  ;   while, 
on    the   other  hand,   our   exports   of  manufactured   goods   amount   toS 
a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  a  year;   and  in  addition  we  export  thirty-H 
three  millions  of  raw  materials,  which  are  or  might  be  equally  taxed  with 
our  manufactures  in  protective  countries*     We  see,  then,  that  while  a(^ 
the  most  we  could  injure  with  our  *^  reciprocar'  duties  thirty  millions  oS 
foreign  trade,  we  have  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty  milliona  of  our 
own  open  to  attack.  H 

Plialtlv,  Ye« ;  but  nothing  like  the  whole  of  that  goes  to  protectiva 
countries ;  it  is  not,  thei'efore,  at  all  correct  to  say  that  we  are  open  to 
attack  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  millions. 

FaUhjuL  Certainly,  the  whole   of  our  trade   is  not  with  protectii 
countries  ;  and  I  was  going   further  into  details.     At  the  same  tim^ 
your  remark  induces  me  to  repeat  and  insist  on  the  fact  that  any  restric 
tive  change  in  our  fiscal  system  would  not  only  affect  our  trade  wit! 
protective  countries^   but  would   also  injuriously  affect  our  powers 
competition  in  neutral  markets.      It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to  saj 
that   an    attempt   to  tam^^er  mtk  ike  ttkt^  millions  of  imports  cc 
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not  fail  injuriously  to  react  oe  at  least  two  hundred  millioDH  of  our 
exports. 

It  is  evideEt,  however^  that  you  are  ignorant  of  tlie  extent  of  our  trade 
with  protective  countries.  We  exported  last  year  to  the  high- tariffed 
countries,*  articles  of  home  produce,  on  which  duties  are  charged  in 
some  or  all  of  these  countries,  to  an  amount  of  X'95,0Q0;00D,  a  total 
considerably  more  than  double  that  which  wc  imported  of  their  manu- 
factures— our  total  exports,  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial,  to  these 
countries    amounted  to    154^  millions.     These  naked    figures  do  not 

»  however,  show  the  whole  of  the  case  against  your  proposal,  for  our 
exports  and  imports  were  by  no  means  divided  in  the  same  proportions 
among  the  pratective  countries.  From  France,  for  instance — one  of 
the  least  offenders  in  the  matter  of  duties — we  imported  twenty-one 
millions  of  manufactured  goods,  and  exported  to  her  but  thirteen  and  a 
half  millions;  from  and  through  Holland  and  Belgium  together,  also 
moderate  offenders,  we  imported  thirteen  and  a  half,  and  exported  four- 
B  teen  and  a  half  millions.  But  on  the  other  haud,  from  Germany^  a 
great   offender,    w^e    took   hut    nine   aud    a    half,   and  exported  tifteen 

■  millions*  We  bought  Russian  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  only  half 
&  million,  while  we  sent  to  Eussia  over  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
gootls.       To  America — and    she    is   the    country   whose    duties    seem 

•  most  of  all  to  aggravate  our  friends — in  addition  to  six  millions  of 
taxed  raw  products,  we  exported  twenty-four  millions  of  manufactured 
goods,  of  w  hich  over  ten  millions  consisted  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
manufactures ;  while  wc  imported  just  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
American  manufactured  goods,  of  which  but  £800,000  were  real  com- 
peting mauufacturcsj  such  as  cotton,  iron,  and  stcct  No  American 
linen  or  woollen  goods  were  imported.  The  balance  of  her  imports  to 
us  consisted  of  hides  and  oil  seed-cake  to  the  amount  of  two  and  three- 
quarter  millions,  and  such  miscellancouH  articles  as  clocks,  caoutchouc, 
books,  soap,  manures,  &c. 

You  must  remember  also  that  the  above  total  of  imports  have  not  been 
subjected  to  the  process  of  reduction  to  which  I  submitted  the  general 
figures,  and  they  labour  therefore  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
be  considerably  weeded  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  real  amount  open 
to  attack.  But  putting  this  aside,  it  appears  that  while  we  might  on 
more  or  less  equal  terms  attack  the  comparatively  friendly  nations,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland— the  "  equal  terms  "  implying  of  course  mutual 
injury— wc  could  not  really,  with  any  chance  of  success,  retaliate  on 
llussia,  America,  or  Germany,  who  relatively  to  ourselves  are  almost 
invulnerable,  I  trust  I  have  proved  to  yon  that  as  against  the  highest 
tariffed  countries  our  powers  of  retaliation  are  next  to  nothing — a 
squirt  to  a  fire-engine.  What  possible  means  therefore  should  we 
possess  of  forcing  America,  for  instance,  to  accept  our  doctrine  of  Free 
* 

*  These  comxtrioB  &re^Holl]ipd,  BeLgium,  France,  Paiiugal,  Spain,  Croniuuiy,  Italy,  Aostria^ 
Russia^  and  United  Statea^ — anrajiged  more  or  !«»  aooordlng  to  the  itriogency  of  their  dutiet| 
the  worst  beitig  lost. 
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Trade?  We  could,  it  is  true,  tax  something  very  considerably  under  rbur 
unda  half  millious  of  her  imports;  but  she  already  taxes*,  and  could  still 
further  tax,  thirty  millions  of  our  exports,  which  in  spite  of  her  duties 
we  send  intx)  her  markets.  Can  you  call  this  Reciprocity  ?  If  it  be 
a  game  of  brag  and  hard  hitting,  certainly  America  and  these  other 
countries  would  have  considerably  the  better  of  us.  One  might  compare 
the  conflict  to  a  duel  between  two  marksmen,  equally  dexterousj  one 
of  whom  was  exceptionally  fat,  and  the  other  exceptionally  thin ;  the 
former  thus  offering  two  or  three  times  the  larger  target,  the  fight 
would  hardly  be  a  fair  one. 

PUable,  But  we  could  retaliate  with  some  success  on  France, 
and  she  levies  heavy  duties  on  our  exports;  beaides,  her  silk  trade  com- 
petes very  severely  and  unfairly  with  ours. 

FailhfuL  No  doubt  we  could  injure  France;  no  one  denies  it;  but 
we  must  look  on  the  matter  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  French  tariff  is  not  a  high  one.  Our  trade  with 
France  is  very  cousiderable,  and  increases  year  by  year  to  the  mutual 
commercial,  social,  and  political  benefit  of  both  countries,  and  any 
tampering  with  its  present  basis  would  assuredly  seriously  affect  it. 
Moreover  if  1  had  the  time  aud  you  the  patience,  I  could  show  you 
that  before  we  can  begin  to  argue  from  the  returns  of  our  exports  to 
Prance  and  those  of  her  to  us,  the  nominal  value  of  the  former  must 
be  increased  and  of  the  latter  diminished ;  and  I  could  enlarge  on  the 
difficulties  which  would  arise  from  any  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
France  and  other  countries;  and  on  tlic  certainty  that  if  we  were  to  im- 
pose duties,  tlie  French  would  retaliate  by  increasing  theirs.  Belgium 
and  Holland  are  much  in  the  same  position.  Are  we,  then,  to  attack 
the  lesser  offenders  aud  let  the  worse  go  free  ? 

Piiabk,  But  the  silk  trade;  we  yearly  import  more  silk  manu« 
faetures,  and  this  shows  a  bad  state  of  things. 

Faithful.  I  was  going  to  say  a  word  oti  that.  There  seems  to  lie  a 
great  deal  of  misconception  iu  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  imports 
of  silk  manufactures  yearly  increase,  and  in  consequence  people  talk  a^ 
if  our  whole  silk  mauufacturing  trade  were  ruined  and  had  disappeared  ; 
while  in  fact  the  returns  show  that,  though  doubtless  it  is  not  a  very 
flourishing  trade,  it  is  again  on  the  mend,  and  compared  to  eleven  years 
ago  shows  a  substantial  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  silk 
trade  of  France — the  home  of  this  industry — has  rapidly  declined  of 
late  years,  showing  that  the  consumption  of  silk  has  diminished.^  We 
complain  therefore  somewhat  unreasonably  of  the  falling  off  in  our  '" 
trade.  Surely,  moreover,  you  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  one  espL  , 
small  trade,  have  us  throw  overboard  our  Free  Trade  principles,  I  will 
not  now  extend  tlie  inquiry  into  the  woollen  aud  linen  trades,  but  they 
show  wvy  tiiiu'li  tin*  same  features  of  reviving  energy. 
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Pliable.  There  is  this  to  he  considered^  the  foreigner  at  present 
has  it  all  his  own  way,  and  if  we  were  to  threaten  to  levy 
retaliatory  duties,  and  he  saw  we  were  in  earae^t,  he  would  think  twice 
or  thrice  before  he  provoked  our  wrath,  and  would  probably  '*  come 
down."  The  closing  of  the  English  ports  would  he  a  very  serioas 
matter  to  him. 

FaithfuK  No  doubt  retaliation  on  our  part  would  be  a  serious  matter 
to  France  and  one  or  two  other  countries;  but  is  it  prudent  to  threaten 
unless  you  are  sure  you  will  strike  ?  You  must  remember  this  of  all 
protective  countries,  that  the  high  duties  have  been  imposed  on 
foreign  goodsj  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  duties  are  chiefly  aimed  against  English  goods.  The 
foreigner  believes  that  his  right  policy  is  to  exclude  our  goods,  and  we 
are  always  coatirming  him  in  this  opinion  by  our  indiscreet  and 
probably  unfounded  boast,  that  if  only  his  protective  duties  were 
abolished  J  we  should  flood  his  markets.  Any  retaliatory  move  on  our 
our  part  would  therefore  in  all  probabihty  be  merely  met  on  his  part  by 
a  corresijondiug  increase  of  duties,  making  them  perhaps  absolutely  pro- 
hibitory. We  might,  of  course,  still  further  increase  our  duties  and  go 
on  cutting  each  other's  throats,  to  the  great  injury  of  both,  and 
especially  of  England,  who  has  the  largest  foreign  and  carrying  trade  in  the 
world-  Even  France,  whose  exports  to  us  exceed  ours  to  her,  and  who 
would  suffer  most  from  a  change  in  our  system,  would  probably  not  in  the 
end  be  iujured  as  much  as  we  should,  for  her  whole  foreign  trade  is  not 
half  80  great  as  ours,  and  she  is  already  accustomed  to  protective  duties. 
Other  con u tries,  such  as  America,  Germany,  &t.,  would  laugh  at  onr 
proposed  retaliation.  Their  manufacturers  would  gladly  give  up  their 
small  modicum  of  export  trade  to  us,  if  only  their  Governments  would 
still  further  tax  or  prohibit  our  imports. 

Certainly  our  international  relations  would  not  be  improved  by  the 
initiation  of  a  war  of  tariffs. 

Pfladle.  Oh,  corae  now;  we  at  least  should  not  be  initiating  a  '^  war 
ot  tariffs,"  the  war  exists,  but  all  on  one  side.  We  have  stood  still, 
steadilyj  calmly,  not  to  say  stolidly^ — in  the  way  Englishmen  will — to  be 
shot  at  without  returning  the  fire,  and  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  take 
the  offensive. 

Faithfuls  Perhaps,  but  if  we  opened  fire  on  the  enemy — as  you 
choose  to  assume  him  to  be — for  every  gun  we  could  bring  to  bear^  he 
could  unmask  half  a  dozen  and  of  greater  calibre;  and  we  shouM 
certainly  get  the  worst  of  it.  No  donbt  the  foreigner  would  not  like  to 
be  excluded  from  our  ports  \  but  so  long  as  he  believes  that  his  best 
policy  is  to  exclude  our  goods,  retaliation  on  our  part  woukl  be  met  by 
counter-retaliation  on  the  other,  and  the  responsibility  of  beginning  this 
war  of  tarifta  would  be  a  serious  one. 

I  say  then,  in  conclusion,  that  yuur  proposal  would  be  very  injuriona 
if  adopted,  and  could  not  by  any  possibility  lead  to  any  ultimate  bene- 
ficial results.     I  agree  with  you,  however,  so  far  as  thisj  that  if  we  could 
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have  universal  Free  Trade  instead  of  one-sided  Free  Trade  it  would  be 
better  certainly  for  other  nations,  and  probably  for  Great  Britain. 
There  is  something  however  to  be  said  for  isolated  Free  Trade  from 
one  point  of  view,  namely,  that  the  protective  duties  of  other  countries, 
by  raising  their  coist  of  production,  actually  give  us  a  real  protection 
in  our  own  markets,  and  diminish  foreign  powers  of  competition  with  us 
in  neutral  markets  ;  and  every  increase  in  their  duties  furthers  this  result. 
Anyhow,  the  one-sided  Free  Trade  we  enjoy  is  certainly  better  than  no 
Free  Trade  at  all, 

PHadk,  As  is  usual  in  dialogues,  either  real  or  fictitious,  I  have 
hardly  been  able  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways  lately  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  1  have  anything  especial  to  add  just  now.  You  certainly  have  not 
entirely  convinced  me,  but  then  I  did  not  suppose  you  would.  Who 
was  ever  convinced  by  argument  ?  I  confess  I  cannot  meet  all  your 
points  oti-baud,  but  I  expect  when  I  come  to  think  them  over  in  tlie 
privacy  of  the  study,  I  shall  satisfactorily  prove  to  myself  that  they  arc 
fallacious  and  answerable. 

FaiihfuL  I  think  not,  and  I  believe  not.  Facts  are  proverbially 
stubborn  things ;  bat  you  Fair-Traders  seem  to  have  become  infected 
with  the  stubbornness  without  assimilating  the  facts. 

Pliable,  Oh,  but  tlierc  is  uothiDg  more  fallacious  than  fact*  except 
figures,  don't  you  know  ? 

FaithfuL  All  I  want  you  to  do  is,  as  a  classical  writer  says — and  the 
ancients,  bother  tbcm^  have  been  beforehand  with  us  in  all  our  best 
thoughts — *'  to  examine  with  judgment  each  opinion  ;  if  it  seems  true, 
embrace  it;   if  ftilse,  gird  np  the  loins  of  thy  mind  to  withstand  it." 

Let  me  just  add  this  :  that  if  your  Conservative  friends  take  up  this 
matter  in  the  way  they  seem  disposed  to  do,  they  will  certainly 
land  in  a  quagmire,  from  which  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  extricate 
themselves. 

Pliable.  I  don't  know  what  they  mean  to  do,  or  what  the  order  of 
the  day  may  be. 

FaithfuL  Here  we  are  at  home  again.  Come  now,  Pliable,  don't 
take  such  a  despondent  view  of  things  in  general  and  trade  in  particular ; 
prophecies  of  evil  often  bring  about  their  own  fulfilment.  Remember  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  by  a  score  that  England^s  last  days  have  been 
numbered.  We  are,  according  to  some  Cassandras,  always  going  to 
the  dogs ;  and  yet  comparing  one  decade  with  another^  we  find 
that  England  steadily  increases  in  wealth,  health,  wisdom,  and  happincssw 
Cheer  up,  the  knell  has  not  yet  sounded,  and  unless  you  Fair- 
Traders  get  your  fiogcrin  the  pie,  England  will  continue  to  Hon  *  '  a 
bay  ti'ee^ — though  without  the  wickedness  that  is  supposed  to  a(  ^  y 
so  much  success. 

SvnsBT  C.  BCXTON. 
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THE  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  fast  becomings  a 
buraing  question  of  the  milder  kincL  la  ordinary  times  a  book 
like  "  The  New  Testament  *'  by  Drs*  Westcott  and  Hort  would  have 
stolen  quietly  into  the  worlds  and,  eagerly  though  it  miglit  have 
been  received  by  a  small  circle  of  specialists  and  students,  its  inHtieuce 
would  not— at  least  at  first — have  been  felt  very  much  beyond  them. 
But  the  appearance  almost"'^  at  the  same  time  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
English  New  TestanicTit,  and  the  large  extent  to  which  the  new  readings 
had  been  admitted  into  this,  naturally  affected  a  wider  public  and  awoke  a 
keener  controversy*  If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  on  the  matter^  there 
can  be  doubt  no  longer.  The  newer  theories  of  textual  criticism  will 
have  to  do  battle  for  their  existence.  They  will  haye  to  overcome 
something  more  than  the  rw  inertue  of  a  general  dislike  to  change. 
There  is  a  mustering  of  forces  and  a  raising  of  standards  wliich  be- 
tokens a  war  in  which  each  side  will  have  both  leaders  and  followers. 

Foremost  in  the  attack  is  the  article  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
current  number  of  the  Qtmrteriy  Review,  The  incognito  is  not  difficult 
to  penetrate.  There  are  not  many  hands  that  could  deal  such  ringing 
blows,  or  that  would  deal  them  with  sucli  evident,  not  to  say  exuberant, 
glee.  A  subject  that  might  well  be  thought  dry  and  uninteresting 
ceases  to  be  so  under  such  treatment ;  and,  even  if  the  reader  is  being 
himself  belaboured^  he  cannot  fail  to  take  his  punishment  in  good  part. 

I  should  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  carry  on  the  discussion  in  the 
same  strain.  In  a  duel  of  wit  and  invective  I  should  be  indeed  *'  im- 
par  congressns  Achillei/*  And  yet,  after  all,  there  is  a  Nemesis  which 
is  apt  to  overtake  brilliant  writers.     And  there  are  perhaps   subjects  on 

♦  Almoife,  but  not  quite,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  assumefl  (p.  JHD),  .and  as  I  hail 
myself  aaaumed  eUewbere  (see  the  ExposiUtr,  New  Series,  Ko.  li  p.  li4.S).  The  text  of 
which  DieTition  is  rnadc  ahove  wni,  1  believe,  foraiciUy  published  live  days  before  the 
BeTise<I  Version.  There  seens  to  biive  beeu  do  deliberate  idau  iii  eiicii  coincidence  M 
there  was. 
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wtich  plain  unadorned   statement  and  strict  inference    would  be  less 
appropriate  and  less  sufficieot. 

The  Quarterly  Eeviewer  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  po»es« 
every  qualification  for  his  task,  but  one.  His  scholarship  is  ripe»  hii 
learning  great,  his  confidence  in  his  cause  absolute^  his  style  vivacioas 
and  telling  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  one  thing  that  he  lacks 
is  a  grasp  on  the  central  conditions  of  the  problem  and  a  real  under- 
standing of  his  opponents'  position. 

It  is  unfortunatCj  though  in  no  way  a  matter  for  which  he  can  be 
blamedj  that  his  criticism  should  have  been  written  before  the  second 
volume,  containing  Dr.  Hort^s  Introduction  and  Appendix,  had  appeared. 
In  glancing  over  the  pages  hastily^  while  his  own  article  was  being 
printed,  he  has  been  led  to  make  one  or  two  charges  which  cannot  be 
sustained.  The  quotations  on  page  319  would  give  the  ordinary  reade 
a  quite  misleading  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  subjective  eleme 
has  prevailed  in  determining  the  text  of  the  Cambridge  edition. 
certain  degree  of  subjectivity  must  enter  into  more  parts  of  the  pro* 
cess  than  one.  The  Reviewer  exclaims  against  this,  and  yet  hln  own 
article  is  fnll  of  it  from  beginning  to  end.  His  principles  of  textual 
criticism  arc  arrived  at  per  salhmif  or,  one  might  almost  say,  picked 
up  off  the  ground  with  little  or  no  methodical  investigation  ;  and  bis 
judgments  on  particular  readings  have  evidently  been  decided  mcffe  by 
taste  and  feeling  than  by  any  strict  laws  of  evidence.  Drs.  Westcott^ 
and  Hort,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  recognize  the  necessity  of^ 
falling  back,  sooner  or  later,  upon  the  individual  mind,  have 
probably  done  more  than  any  of  their  predecessors  to  restrict  the 
subjective  clement  in  criticism,  and  to  mark  out  the  definite  lines  which  j 
a  souud  criticism  must  follow.  As  the  remainder  of  this  paper  wil 
illustrate  freely  the  way  in  which  this  has  been  done,  there  will  be  tbaj 
less  need  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  present. 

There  is,  however,  perhaps   a   certain   amount  of  foundation  for  the 
charge  in  the  predominantly  abstract  form  which  Dn  Hort,  who  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  Introduction,  has  given  to  his  argument.      TJiis  has 
given  rise  to  misunderstanding  in    several   quarters.      If  he  had  worked 
more  by  means  of  concrete  examples,  as  in  the  short  section  on  "  Con- J 
flate  Readings,^'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  argument  would    have' 
been  at  once  easier  to  follow  and  more  generally  convincing,  though  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  convey  so  many  valuable  results  in  so  short  j 
a  compass.     And  yet  abstract  statement  and  capricious  subjective  criti- 
cism are  of  course  at  bottom  quite   different   things.     The  reader  may 
rest  assured  that  these  seeming  abstractions  rest  upon  a  most   solid  and 
laborious  collection  of  facts.     Of  this,  too,  I   hope  to  give  a  slight  and 
partial  illustration  from  the  experience  of  one  who  has  been  working  at 
textual  criticism  for  not  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  thirty  years  which 
Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  have  devoted  to  it. 

Another  point  of  a  similar  kind  on  which  the  Review  is  calculated  to 
give  a  misleading  impression  is  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  editors 
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have  admitted  "  Conjectural  Eraendatioiis/'  It  is  far  too  much  to  say 
that  "  they  see  a  ghost  to  be  exorcised  ia  every  dark  corner/^  and  that 
"specimens  of  the  writers'  skill  iu  this  department  abound/''*^  Though 
here  again  it  is  open  to  those  who  cordially  accept  the  inaiu  principles 
which  he  lays  down,  to  think  that  Dr,  Hort  (who  is  evidently^  in  this 
respectj  bolder  than  his  colleague)  has  gone  rather  too  far.  Such  con- 
jectures as  are  put  forward  are  at  once  tentative  in  their  character  and 
tentatively  stated.  I  believe  I  shall  be  right  in  saying  that  every  one 
might  he  rejected  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  integrity  of  the 
argument.  The  outposts  of  an  army  may  be  driven  in  and  yet  it 
position  in  no  way  weakened^  It  should  not  be  thought  from  this  thai 
I  would  wish  the  conjectures  away,  for  they  ,are  always  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  (pace  the  Reviewer)  there  are  really  some  two  or  three 
passages,  e.^.,  CoK  ii,  18^  which  it  seems  impossible  to  help  regarding  as 
desperate.  I  would  only  maintain — and  iu  this  I  think  Dr.  Hort  him- 
self would  agree  with  me — that  the  conjectures  are  not  at  all  essential 
to  the  case. 

On  such  points  as  these  the  Reviewer  would  seem,  from  his  neces* 
sarily  hasty  glance  at  the  introductory  matter,  to  have  given  an  incor- 
rect and  exaggerated  impression;  but  the  defects  of  his  criticism  go 
deeper  than  this.  There  is  one  fundamental  principle  in  his  opponents' 
reasoning  which  he  not  only  does  not  understand,  but  of  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  faiutest  glimmering^ — the  principle  of  Genealogy^ 
Introduce  this  one  factor,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  the  whole  fabric  of 
elaborate  criticism  is  shaken  to  its  base.  The  writer  is  really  all  at 
sea.  His  heaviest  batteries  are  discharged  at  random.  The  '^  shot  and 
shell"  which  are  to  ^^  leave  no  dark  corner  standing  for  the  ghost  of  a 
respectable  doubt  hereafter  to  hide  in,"  bur}'  themselves  harmlessly  in 
the  earth,  far  away  from  the  true  scene  of  action. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  a  priori,  what  an  effect  genealogy  may  have  upon 
the  bearing  of  the  evidence.  If  we  start  from  the  autographs,  and 
follow  iu  imagination  the  different  lines  of  descent,  it  is  certain  that 
these  different  lines  would  meet  with  very  varied  fortunes.  On  one,  mul- 
tiplication of  copies  would  be  rapid,  and  preservation,  comparatively 
speaking,  complete.  Others  would  die  out  or  be  lost  altogether.  It  is 
with  MSS.  just  as  it  would  be  with  living  generations  of  men.  Suppose 
two  families,  one  patrician  and  the  other  plebeian,  to  start  side  by  side, 
say,  at  the  Conquest ;  one  might  be  long  ago  extinct,  while  the  other 
had  multiplied  a  hundred  or  a  thousandfold.  Yet  the  blood  of  the  last 
survivor  of  the  first  would  be  pure,  while  the  others  would  be  terrcc  filii 
to  the  end.  Between  these  two  extreme  cases  there  would  be  any 
number  of  variations  and  gradations  besides.     A  few  scattered  descend- 


*  The  r«miirka  on  Coojectural  Emendjitioo  are  confined  to  rather  lesi  than  a  page  and 
a-liiiir  They  conclude  thua  :— *'Thc  plaec  of  Confectiiral  EmemUtion  in  the  tcxtnal 
criticisin  of  the  New  Teitament  i»,  however,  bo  inconsiderable  that  we  abonld  have  hesitated 
to  say  even  thia  much  about  it,  did  it  not  tlurow  conaiderable  light  on  the  tnic  n.^iture  ot  all 
textual  criticism,"  kc. — Appendije,  p.  72. 
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ants  of  the  great  feudal  houaes  would  struggle  on  down   to  modem 
times.      But  the  mass  of  the  populatiou  will  have  no  such  noble  orij^Hi 
The  battle-fiehl  and   the   scaffold   will   have  thinned   the   ranks   of  ihc 
aristocracy,  while  the  commons  have  been  thriving  upon  their  misfor* 
tunes  and  multiplyin§^  under  their  shadow. 

An  analogy  like  this,  as  applied  to  the  documentary  evidence  for  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament^  is  not  merely  imaginary.  What  the  Wara 
of  the  Roses  were  to  the  feudal  nobility,  that  the  Persecution  of 
Diocletian  proved  to  the  oldest  and  purest  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  know  that  the  fury  of  this  persecution  was  especially  directed  againtt 
the  Christian  books*  It  fell  with  unequal  force  upon  different  regions. 
In  some  the  destruction  seems  to  have  been  very  great  And  what  thi! 
pefTsecution  of  Diocletian  had  sparedj  the  Vandal  and  Mahommcdan 
conquests  finally  swept  away ;  ao  that  some  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
intellectually  active  of  the  Christian  Churches,  like  that  of  Egypt,  not 
only  lost  their  hooks,  but  themselves  also  wellnigh  disappeared. 

At  the  same  time  the  establialunent  of  Christianity  at  Coristantinoj>Ie 
gave  a  new  centre  of  gravity  to  the  Church.  A  particular  type  of  te3£t 
—the  text  that  was  current  at  Constantinople^ — began  to  spread  all  orer 
the  East.  And  it  soon  acquired  a  predomiuance,  which  may  hsTC 
owed  something  to  its  smoothness  and  completeness,  but  which  wai 
mainly  the  result  of  political,  and  what  we  should  call  accidental, 
causes. 

There  is  something  of  conjecture  in  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
text  which  has  been  thus  given,  I  do  not  ask  that  it  should  be  taken 
for  granted*  It  will  be  quite  enough  for  my  purpose  if  it,  or  some* 
thing  like  it,  be  admitted  as  a  possibility.  And  this  the  merest  glance 
at  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  show  that  it  must  be.  We 
shall  then  be  prepared  to  find  in  the  great  mass  of  MS8.,  iioctal  and 
cursive,  that  liavc  come  down  to  us,  along  with  the  versions  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  utmost  variety  of  quality  and  Taluc ;  and  it 
will  be  antecedently  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  the  oldest  and 
purest  text  may  have  survived  iu  but  a  small  handful  of  documents* 
The  mere  number  of  the  representatives  of  other  families  of  MSS. 
would  be  little  or  no  criterion  of  their  comparative  merit.  We  can 
readily  conceive  that  one  MS.,  copied  at  no  great  interval  from  the  auto- 
graphs themselves,  might  lie  upon  its  shelf  undisturbed,  perhaps  hidden 
away  for  safety,  and  in  any  case,  if  not  unused,  yet  un transcribed,  for  age». 
Another,  at  some  busy  and  more  prosperous  centre,  though  it*elf  a  nitti!lt 
later  transcript  of  a  copy  largely  debased  and  corrupted,  may  be 
reproduced  a  hundred^fold,  and  each  of  these  hundred  eopiea  Biaj 
become  the  parent  of  many  othei^  in  its  turn.  Under  such  esromiH 
stances,  mere  accident  would  have  the  greatest  weight.  No  one  soppoiM:* 
that  the  text*  of  Erasmus  and  Stephens    were   ju      "    *  the 

fact  that  tbcy  happened  to  be  amoog  the  first    n  to 

print,  has  'given  them  an  enormous  circulation.  All  this  time  tJie  faoiaiii 
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Codejt  Alexaiidriiiusj  beloved  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  has  been  lying 
in  the  cases  of  the  British  Museum,  Yctj  would  the  Be  viewer  be  prepared 
to  say  that  the  millions  of  copies  of  the  Tcxtus  Receptus  are  of  more  value 
and  more  exactly  represent  the  original  than  that  single  copy  ?  And  does 
he  not  see  that  this  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle  as  the  method 
which  he  has  pursued  when  he  insists  that  the  whole  body  of  cursives, 
later  uncials,  lectionariesj  and  evangelistaria  shall  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
to  outweigh  the  documents  that  carry  with  them  real  evidence  of 
antiquity  and   purity  ? 

But  I  must  beware  of  heggiug  the  qnestion^ — as  the  Reviewer  haa 
set  me  the  example  of  doing  on  every  page  that  he  has  written.  It  has 
yet  to  be  proved  that  any  one  set  of  documents  does  contain  a  text 
distinctly  older  and  purer  than  the  rest.  We  will  endeavour  to 
give  this  proof,  assuming  nothing  and  asking  the  reader  to  assume 
nothing*  We  will  start  with  a  clean  canvas^  and  only  trace  upon  it 
such  lines  as  the  facts  trace  of  themselves* 

We  begioj  then^  by  confronting  the  great  confused  mass  of  MS, 
evidence,  with  all  its  intricacies  as  yet  unravelled.  Is  there  any  law 
to  be  discerned  in  them  ?  Will  they  supply  any  clue  for  onr  guidance  ? 
Can  the  investigation  of  them  help  ns  to  distinguish  between  pure  and 
sound  lines  oE  transmission  and  those  on  which  corruption  has  been 
active  ?  Arc  there  any  clear  instances  which  will  enable  ns  to  draw 
inferences  as  to  those  which  are  more  obscure  ? 

The  age  of  the  MSS.  alone  affords  a  certain  presumption  in  their 
favour  I  but  it  is  only  a  presumption,  A  MS.  of  the  fourth  century 
may  have  been  copied  from  a  pure  and  good  MS,  of  the  secoodj  or  it 
may  haye  been  copied  from  a  corrupt  exemplar  not  many  years  older 
than  itself.  Prior  to  analysis  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  which 
of  these  two  alternatives,  or  whether  either  of  them,  is  true.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  analyze  a  portion  of  the  test  in  order  to  obtain 
some  further  criterion. 

The  Reviewer  has  challenged  a  minute  examination  of  one  or  two 
passages,  among  which  is  the  account  of  the  healiug  of  the  paralytic 
(Mark  ii.  1-12);  and  it  happens  that  the  first  three  chapters  of 
St.  Markka  Gospel  were  the  section  which  I  myself  chose  for  a  rough 
experiment  when  first  I  took  up  the  subject  of  textual  criticism.  I  have 
since  analyzed  the  five  chapters.  Matt,  v.— ix.,  on  a  more  elaborate  scale, 
besides  testing  other  portions.  It  does  not  much  matter  where  one 
sinks  a  shaft  into  the  text,  because  the  results  arrived  at  will  be  found 
to  be  substantially  the  same,  I  will  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  these  sections,  premising  that  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  cases  which  are  really  clear.  Doubtful  cases  will  be  put  on  one 
side.  And  in  order  to  correct  and  check  any  bias  which  I  might  be 
supposed  to  have  myself,  I  will  throughout  compai*e  the  text  of  a 
declared  opponent  of  the  MSS.  K  and  B,  who  has  thrown  at  those 
MSS.   quite    as   many  hard  words  as   the   Quarterly  Reviewer   himself 
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— Mr.  McClellao.*  Only  readings  which  he  stamps  as  corruptions  diiD 
be  set  down  as  such,  or,  if  any  exception  is  made  to  this  rule,  reasons 
shall  be  ^iven.  The  reader  shall  be  placed  in  a  position  to  verify  etch 
step  in  the  iuquiry. 

The  Reviewer  has  very  rightly  called  attention  to  the  tendency  in  the 
MSS*,  especially  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  to  assimilate  the  texts  of 
parallel  passages  to  each  other,  whether  the  parallel  is  found  in  differem 
Gospels,  or  in  the  immediate  context,  or  in  some  later  part  of  the  «imc 
Gospel.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  sources  of  corruption.  This  test 
of  Assimilation,  then,  shall  be  the  fii'st  which  we  will  apply.  And  we  will 
apply  it  to  that  group  of  MSS.  which  is  evidently  the  Renewcr*i 
favourite,  the  numerical  majority  of  MSS.  headed  by  Codex  A. 

List  of  Ehroneous  Readings  in  Theee  Chapters,  St,  Mare  L— 11L| 

ARUANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CAUSES  TO  WHICH   THEY  ARE  Uri- 

Assimikiiion, 


No. 

B^femioe. 

Ki^ected  B^adin^. 

Wh«t!i«f  *liO 
rejected  bv 
McCJill*n.> 

To  what  nafitige 
•i«lmllat«d. 

Aatbaritiit 

1 

Mark 

Add  ifiwpoffBip  irov 

Matt.  XL  10 

ArA-UttrfcuwM 

i.  1 

Luke  vii,  27 

old    Latin,     Bu^m 

S>-riac,  some  forai  d 
Memphitict  and  fi4b« 
veraionflL  Some  Faikm 
not  earlier  thanCcAt 
IV. 

2 

15 

6s-'  tvTod  after  iv 

... 

Matt,  iii.  6 

ADPrAn,  one  «rh 
form  Old  Latio,  Hut 
lean  S>-riac  and  Goklua 

3 

i.8 

After  iyC)  add  fii» 

Matt.  iii.  11 
Luke  iii.  16 

ADPPAn,  mm 
forms  of  Old  I^tdk 
Harcleao  Syriac,-£tfci 
opic,  and  Gothic, 

4 

i.8 

6^  v^ari 

... 

Matt.  uL  U 

ADrArn,oidlAt«, 

Mcmi>liitic. 

5 

i.  10 

diri  for  ix 

»•• 

Matt.  iii.  16 

APrAn.           .■ 

e 

i.  10 

iv  for  fit 

... 

Matt.  iii.  16 
Luke  iii.  22 

KALPPAn.        ■ 

7 

I  11 

Iw  if  for  iv  ffol 

Matt  Iii.  17 

APn  and  oOa 
some  forms  of  Old  ■ 

tiu.                            W 

8 

I  13 

Tffiip&t  Tta^fpdKov' 

McClellanI 

Matt.  iv.  2 

ADPAn  and  0kM 

ra  (inverted  or- 

Luke iv.  2 

some  ctirdivea  partklq? 

der) 

Syriac  Yenioaa,aD4G» 

thic. 

*  **  And  sinee  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaitienjt  thie  cbaracteHitic  haa  pnotkaU; 
resolved  itself  into  tervile  iubmun<m  to  the  two  moii  ancient  mrvitittg  MSS.  of  the  /vHrtK  Mwlm 

and  of  iht cowitry  of  Egyfpt^  ^  Codex  Sinakicus  and  the  Codex  Vuticima* Instead* 

the  pure  text  of  EvangdiBta  and  Apoatlea  of  the  first  century,  modem  .--'^  ---  -  otfeii  Is 
the  Church  a  Cf>rrupt  Effyptmn  kji  of  the  foiirtfi  century.     The  New  Tt-  m  bfta 

forced  into  the  bondage  of  Egypt." — M.     "  The  aup]}08ed  two  independeir  ee  tn  ite 

Evangelic  verity  liecoine  resolved  into  a  slngU  witiusi  to  a  fabricaUxl  UtI  oJ  the  thinl  etn* 
tury/'—Q.  11.  How  ontirejy  and  demonstrably  wroug  both  writers  are  in  aacribint  tim 
t«?xt  (not  tliQ  pnrchnient)  of  XB  to  the  fourth  or  even  the  third  oentiiry»  will  appear  10 1^ 
sequel.     Dr.  Hort  eit^mlly  rejects  the  idea  of  their  Eg^-jttian  parentage. 

T  Where  no  note  la  made  it  may  be  asaumed  that  this  ia  the  case. 

t    The  citations  are  taken  from  Tischendorf  s  8th  edition.     In  this  Cioepcl,  Tiwih^tuitd 
oitci  eftpecially  ATPa  ;  a  compariBon  of  TregeUea^  however,  will  ahow  that  the  grwal  \ 
of  nnoiala  EFHKMSUV  may  nanally  l>e  included. 

§    Aathe  rea^linga  of  Mr,  MvClelhm  have  to  l>e  inferred  from  hia  tranUation, 
aMUtance  of  n^arka^  which,  however,  seem  to  be  not  quite  always  prefixed,  there  ia  i 
ally  some  uncettaiuty  als  W  'wli^lVeiT  xj^  t<i^\vx^'\%  flAo^VyS.V)'^  V\vvt\  at  not. 
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^HII^H^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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y 

M^mm. 

Bejwtiid  BMdlAg. 

WhtthOT  alw 
McClpllan, 

To  whit  pauage 

^^^1 

' 

Mmrk 

Omit  d  before  Hy- 

Mattiv.  11 

AM/  cursive  33,  and             ^^^| 

l..« 

L  n 

7fXot 

others.                                        ^^^M 

IflO 

I  14 

Insert    rrfi    ^acn- 

So     McClellaii, 

Matt.  iv.  23,  ix. 

ADrdn  and  others,             ^^H 

1 

Xekj  after  rd  ct>- 

hut     ejqjrea- 

35,  cdv.  14 

ftome  forms  of  Old  La-             ^^^H 

f 

077, 

flion  is    pectt- 
liiir    to    lirat 
Goepel  mid  ap- 
parently bor- 
rowed from  it 

tin,    VnlgatOp  and  two             ^^^H 
8^rriac  versions,  ^thio-             ^^^H 
pic,  and  Gothic.                         ^^^H 

11 

i.  16 

wtpnrarQtf    U    for 
Kdl  Tapdyut¥ 

" 

Matt.  iv.  18 

ATdll  and  ethers.                  ^^^| 

12 

L  16 

Add  o/x^^XijtT/Mw 

"* 

Bfatt  iv.  18 

AT  Ml    and   others,             ^^H 
Harclean  Synao,    and            ^^^H 
Gothic.                                       ^^^H 

17 

L19 

Add  iKfieti^ 

■ 

Matt.  iv.  21 

i^ACrAnandothen,             ^^H 
some     formB    of    Old             ^^^^| 
Latin,         Memphitic,             ^^^H 
Peahito  Syriac.                        ^^^H 

18 

1,24 

Imert^a 

■ 

Luke  iv.  34 

>{  (thuxl  corrector)  A            ^^^M 
CLFAU    and    others,             ^^H 
Uaix;lean   Syrioc,   Ar-              ^^^H 
mtiuiao,  and  Gothic.                 ^^^^| 

19 

L  26 

Kpd^av(<H'^ini<rap 

Verae  23;   ako 

to  avoid  tau- 
tology            , 
Luke  iv.  36 

AC(D}rAn      and               ^^H 

t30 

L27 

vdyT€t  for  fiiraywi 

McCleUan  (T) 

ACDrAnsndotbers.             ^^^| 

?21 

L27 

wpbs     iavToin    for 

SoMoClelhm 

Lukeiv.35(ir/)if 

ACDFAll  and  many            ^^^H 

aijTQifi 

ilXXi^Xo*/?) 

others.                                        ^^^H 

22 

1.27 

Ws  ^  fiiJaxir   ^  If. 

Luke  iv,  3<i  (tIj 

(AKTAH  and  others,            ^^H 

for  5i3ox*)  kcujtJ 

6  X67af) 

Old  ilatlu.                                 ^^H 

?23 

i.  31 

After    -nji    x"P^^ 
add  ajJrijf 

McCletlAa 

Matt,  viii,  15 
(alao      commoD 
ej>exegetio  ad- 
dition^ 

ACFAn.  ^c.                         ^^H 

rai 

L39 

1^  for  pi6ew 

McClelljwi 

Lttkeiv,44. 

ACDFAH,  &c.  Latin             ^^H 
and   Syriac    veraiona,             ^^^H 

25 

L41 

^faro  a^Qv 

f 

Matt,  viii  3 
Luke  V.  13 

ACrAU,  &c.                   ^^H 

26 

i.45 

iv  for  ir  [^^if/ioif] 

•■> 

LiLke  V.  15 

ACDrn,  &c.                  ^^H 

27t 

iL5 

ir«  aj  a^apriai  (The/ 

Lttke  V.  2» 

AC  (corrector)  EH»            ^^^H 
ACFAD,  ko.                        ^^H 

'       28 

ii.  7 

XoXfr   ^atr^iT^uif 

«•* 

L^e  V.  21 

for  XoXft   /9X«ff- 

^^^^1 

^TJ>ifl 

^^^^M 

1       29 

ii,  8 

elirci'  for  X^et 

Matt.  ix.  4 

Luke  V.  22 

(audiuduenceof 
iwcyyoi'i    pre- 
ceding ^ 

ACDrAu,  &c.                ^^H 

30 

iLll 

Insert    Kvd  before 

•" 

verses 

^^1 

31 

il  15 

iyivrro  for  7£Ferat 

Matt.  lit.  ID 
or  preceding  ao^ 
nsta. 

ACDrAll,  &c.                   ^^1 

1       ^ 

'  ii.  15 

Iiuiert  Aff&KTff 

Matt.  ix.  10 

^^1 

S3 

iL16 

Kat  ol  ^apttroloi  for 

Matt-  xxiii  2 

ACrn,   &c.,    Latin            ^^H 

i 

[ot  ypafj.fl,]   Ti^v 

And   oJacwhere;  versioua.                                  ^^^H 

^apiffcUutv 

'*facilior                                                  ^^^H 

r         1 

^^^^1 

*  This  inatonce,  together  with  No.  ^,  ahomld  \ 

jerhaps  be  considered  cancelled,  as  A  is            ^^^^| 

not  strongly  eiiOQgh  supported. 

^^^^M 

1  I  cannot  Wmg  myself  to  put  a  ?  to  thia  and  th 

e  next  example,  though  1  aee  that  the           ^^^H 

QuATterly  Reviewer  quotes  them  upon  the  other  si 

^^^^H 

^^m 
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Whether  n\m 

r...           ^     .                                                                                                          ^H 

^^^H 

Bdb«noQ. 

U^Kie^  BcAding. 

rfljected  bj         ' 
MdCltihai. 

To  wb*t  pn9*gt 

^^^1 

Mark 

|lij<r<r€t  for  /«5f€t 

sxirroanding  pre- 

Ar^U    and    Mtf 

il22 

sents  (but  cfr,  others* 
Luke  V.  37)     1 

^^H 

iL22 

Alter  6  oZ^f  add  ^ 

- 

Luke  V.  37               AC  (corrector)  fin 
and  most  othov 

^^H 

ii-22 

0  ofvo*  ifCX^lTdi  Kai 

"' 

Matt,  ix.  1 7  and,       J^ ACFAI!  and  im 
aa      to      last  others. 

rat 

words,    Luke 
V.  37 

^^H 

iii.  1 

Insert  t^i'  before 

McaeUan 

Matt.  xii.  9 
Luke  vi.  6 

ACDI^Ae 

^^H 

iil2 

xafifTTjpoOtrro 

? 

Luke  vL  7 

AODA. 

^^H 

m*  3 

ry     i^7}pa^4v7}v 

«•» 

verse  1 

ADrn  and  rthcn, 
Peahito  Syriaa 

^^^H 

m.7 

Aftw  17WX«J^CF 

,.. 

Matt.  xii.  15 

APPAU    and    snA 

add  aifTi^ 

(also      common 
epexegetic  ad- 
dition) 

others,  Symc  Fenimi. 

^^^B 

iii.  8 

dKo^^oPTfi  (or  ±Ko6- 
twrrer 

... 

^\dov  following 

AGDLPm.OiaU 

tin  anil  SyrihG  irmmom. 

^^^H 

in.  12 

fpatffpbv  aM¥ 

V 

Matt.  xU.  16 

ALprnaadoihML 

^^^B 

iu.  15 

Add  &epaTre6€itf  t4i 

McClelkn 

Matt.  X.  I 

AC  (ocmc«^M 

yiMTOVS  Koi 

Luke  ix.  1 

Yereiona.          ^^^^B 

^^^1 

iii  25 

BiivaTOLL  for  Bvpi<j€' 
rat 

-' 

rerBe24 

ADrn    and    i«S 
others,  8y  riac  TtiisuuH^ 

^^^1 

ill  25 

<rraBijvai  ^  oU.  ixft- 

y 

verse  24 

AKFG.  &c 

^^^1 

iii.  27 

¥11 

Siaprdff]} 

preceding  clauae 
Matt.  xiC  47 

AEFG,&e. 

^^H 

iii.  32 

dirow    U    for    icai 

*>• 

Aru  and  cUm 

l^iyou(ruf 

^^^B 

iii  34 

[Soi>  for  t$€ 

? 

Matt  xu.  48 

ADGK  and  o«hn 

^^^H             Other  common  eaiisea  of  corriiption  were  the  tendency  to  grammatiial 

^^^H        or  literary  emendation  of  the  Greek  and  the  tendency  to   substitute  *a 

^^^H        easic 

;r  construction  or  sense  for  one  that  was  more  difficult,      I  proceed 

^^^V        to  give  a  few  clear  cases  of  this  kind,  confining  myself  strictly  to  thgi^ 

^^^H 

;h  are  recognized  as  false  readings  by  McClellan.                        ^^H 

Grammatical  or  Literary  Emendation.                      ^^H 

^^^H 

^^^H 

BerereiMse, 

Bt^cQtcd  Beading, 

C*aw  of  Corraptioii. 

AotbariUes.          ^| 

Mark 

5^  for  Kai 

Avoidftoce  of  monotony 

APPFAH      and     nuuij 

i.  6,  and 

others.                       ^^ 

^^^l 

L37 

evp^es  for  €^poif  teal 

The  B«ame 

ACTAn  Rod  cvtlMfi.    ■ 

^^^B 

i.  38 

^^^MXv&a 

Corrected  tense 

ADrtI  and  othem        V 

^^^B 

L  41 

6  di  'Irfffovs 

Subject  supplied 

AC  rAH  and  manyodu«B 

^^^B 

u.  4 

i^*  (S  for  5iroi; 

Substitution  of  more  cor- 
rect expression 

ACEG,  AcL                     " 

^^^B 

iii,  11 
McC-  (T) 

IStilifiti  for  iOtwpQW 

After    neut.     plur.     tI 

Ar  r  n  and  tome  oUm^^ 

^^H 

iii,2S 

^af  for  ^a 

To  agree  Vfith^a<r^Ti^i 

preceding 
Euiendatioti  of  style 

ACFKT^  &c         ^^1 

^^^B 

iii.  31 

of^  for  noi 

Arn  and  othen,          ^M 

^^^B 

iii.  31 

oI  d5eX0.    Koi^  ^-^t. 

Ordor  abimged,  because 
of    preoemng     plural 
verb 

Aru  and  othcn.          ^H 

^^^B 

iii.  33 

^  for  ml 

Because  of  pre\ious  rfi 

AI>KF,  &c                    H 

^^^B 

iii.  34 

KVKhtif  transposed 

For  greater  pt»int 

Am  and  others,          ■ 

^^^B 

rhe  reader  may,  if  he  likes,  suppose  T  prefixed  lo  this  in  deference  to  the  Qixtflel^B 

^^^H 

Q^er,  though  tho  change  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Alexandnan  coirectton,  and  tliMI^B 
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Facilior  Lecdo. 


h. 

K<«fereni», 

B^€«t«d  Bftftdiac 

Close  orComiptiOEU 

AathorlUcs. 

00 

Mai-k 
12 

^i'  TOif  Tpo^ati 

Critical  j;^uiida,  to  avoid 
appearance  of  false  at- 
tribution to  Iiaiali 

AEF,  &c. 

l«l 

1.5 

T(£rr<i  after  ^^ttirrifovTa 

For  easier  confltmction 

APru  and  othetf. 

F«! 

ill 

e^^X^w  wdXtM 

To  avoid  jiom,  pendtm 

ACEK,  &c 

63 

ii.1 

If  ai  inserted 

For  the  same  reason 

ACDTA  and  otbera. 

64 

lii,  18 

KoMovtrijif    for    Ka»a- 

FoiTO  niiBimderstood 

Am  and  many  others^ 

65 

iii  19 

'liTKtxpiumjif  for  *I<r*a-  '  Orecbed  termmatiao 

Am  and  many  otbere. 

■ 

plUJ$ 

>" 

Ui27 

AXX'  omitted 

From    exegetical     diffi- 
culty 

ADm  and  othera. 

We  have  thus  collected  from  tbese  three  chapters  some  sixty-six 
readings,  the  great  majority,  I  cannot  but  think^  quite  unequivocal,  in 
which  the  group  headed  by  A  has  deviated  from  the  true  text.  To 
eight  of  these  readings  I  have  placed  a  ?  j  not  because  I  have  any  doubt 
about  them  myself,  but  because  a  doubfc  may  possibly  be  entertained  by 
others.  For  almost  all  the  rest  1  have  the  unambiguous  support  of  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  cause  which  I  am  maintaining,  and  an  equally 
strong  ally  of  that  against  which  this  argument  is  directed.  I  have  thus 
sought  anxiously  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  individual  bias  and  to 
present  a  case  that  shall  bear  hostile  scrutiny. 

If  we  may  tlius  assume  that  something  has  been  ascertained  as  to 
the  character  of  the  group  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  A,  the  next 
step  is  to  ascertain  in  like  manner  w^hat  is  the  character  of  the  other 
main  groups  which  will  compete  with  it  for  recognition  as  the  purest 
representatives  of  the  original.  Two  groups  only  will  practically 
need  to  be  considered,  the  group  headed  by  D,  and  that  which  includes 
KB, 

The  D  group  also  may  be  at  once  dismissed,  aa  its  essential  character 
is  admitted  upon  all  bands.  The  erroneous  readings  contained  in  it 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  many  aa  those  of 
A  I  and  to  take  it  as  a  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  text  would  he 
quite  out  of  the  question.  I  must  stay,  however,  for  a  moment  to 
observe  that  it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  this  {as  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer  seems  to  suppose)  that  the  readings  of  D  and  its  Latin  colleagues 
are  therefore  of  little  value.  Their  licentiousness  of  paraphrase  and 
variation  is  notorious.  It  evidently  arose  from  a  lax  conception  of  the 
duties  of  a  transcriber.  But  if  this  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  D 
groups  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  an  element  of  very  considerable  strength. 
The  relation  of  D  to  the  old  Latin   version   and   to  the  Latin  Fathers 


the  word  Srov  ii  si^ecially  ehanbct^ristic  of  St,  Mark  (17  timeBf  to  4  in  St.  Luke  and  once  in 
the  Acta). 


C 
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shows  that  its  text  must  go  back  well  into  the  second   centnrT,     Atd 
hence,  when  it  is  fonnd  supporting  another  text  of  altogether  different^ 
character   and   aflSnitieSj  and   itself  also  of  proved   antiquity,  the  c<hi-H 
elusion  is  that  the  common  stock  which  belongs   to    these   two  Hues  of     ■ 
descent  dates  back  beyond  the  point  of  divergence.      In  other  words,  if 
the  text  of  D  itself  goes  back  to  the  second   century,   the  text  which  it 
has  in  common  with  another  text   which  branched   off  from  it  during 
that  century  must  be  older  stilL 

But  we  are  anticipating.  The  next  step  will  be  to  test^  as  we  haie 
tested  the  A  group^  the  group  which  contains  K  and  B.  And  here,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  objectivity  which  I  have  hitherto  tried 
to  assume,  the  measure  applied  shall  be  altogether  more  stringent.  The 
readings  given  shall  be  no  longer  those  which  are  in  themselres  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  about  which  there  is  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion, 
but  they  shall  include  possible  errors  as  well  as  certainties,  and  I  wi 
do  my  best  to  make  the  list  fairly  exhaustive,  At  the  sancie  time  I 
endeavour  to  show  how  critical  opinion  is  balanced.  The  same  heacliuj 
beiug  adopted  as  before,  K  and  B  together  would  seem  to  be  po6sihl; 
wrong  in  the  undermentioned  instances. 

AasimUaiion. 


No. 

Be&KtiM. 

1 

Mark 

ii,5 

2 

ii.  9 

3 

IL  Id 

4 

ii.  26 

5 

iii.  12 

G 

LiL  14    , 

7 

iii,  26 

Kol  l^tawv   for 


i^^vToi      for 


not  adding 


roifs  itptis  for 


wot^ataffiff  for 
rtuSKTtv 

Insert  oOs  nal 

ifieplffOij     for 
fitpiipurTai 


AtLtllDfltUM 


KBC  L,  beat 

cursives 


^B,  Latin 
and  Syriac 
Versionii 


MBD,        Old 
Latin 


KBL 


^AB*CrA 
aod  others 

HBC*A,  Ver- 
sion of  Low- 
er Egypt 

KBC*£a 


EdJton  IW, 


TiBclieiidorf, 

W'eiaft, 

Weatc<itt 

widHoH 


TiacbeuiJorf, 
Trecellea, 

weiaa, 
Westcott 
and  Hort 

Weiaa, 
Wfifitcott 
and  Hort 


Tificbendorf, 

WeitooU 
and  Hort 
Wealcott 
and  Hortr 
McCleUan 
Westoott, 
und  Hort 
McCleUan 
Tiachtudorf, 
Weisa 
Westcott 
and  Hort 


Editori  agiiftf  t. 


TregeUea, 
McOlenan 


McClellaD 


Tiscbendoff, 
Treg<?lle«, 
ilcCleUan 


Tregelles, 
McCltiilaQ 


T««te 


Tisdiendorf, 

miss 

Tiflchendorf, 

WeiftB 

Tregelles, 
MoClelku 


Mjitt>  ix.2;  Lake 
V,  120 ;  hut  tlie 
emended  test 
ba«  a  wytdd 
tendency  to  a^- 
ter  the  mo&^ 
toDOns  rai  to  ii^ 

Matt.  ix.  5 ;  bm 
tbe  other  nsmV 
ing  may  bt 
equally  a»UDi^ 
lated  CO  Lake  t. 
23. 

Matt  ix,  11;  but 
the  addttioB 
may  be  froni 
aesimilaticn  to 
Luke  T.  .10. 

Luke   vi.  4  J 
compare 
3cii.  4. 

Matt  xl.  l^. 


Lnke  vi,  IS^j 


Matt.xii.  26j 
tbe  change  i 
be     a    bteraiy 

em^odatton. 
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No, 

lUrmDM. 

B«adiiiff. 

Autboritlai. 

£<Mlomfbr. 

BditonagiUiti. 

To  whal  puMce  pot- 

8 

iji32 

<ra[  al  a^Xif^al 

kbcgklau 

Tm^llea, 

Tiscliendorf, 

Luke  vni. 20  (Matt 

con  omitted 

best      car- 

We«tootfc 

WelBS, 

xii.     47) ;     but 

sivca,   Vul- 

«nd Hort 

MoC'ielUn 

**   probably 

gate       and 
i'eahito  yy< 

suggested      by 

ver»e     35"     or 

riac,     Ver- 

*'  jKjBaibly      de* 

aioQ  of  Low- 

riveii   from    an 

er  Egyjit 

extr  aneoufl 
ftource." 

9 

L36 

nartUu^ftf  for 

KBMU,    and 

TischeDdorf, 

Tregellei, 

Change  to  agree- 

KaT€^lu^a3r 

some  others 
V  u  1  g  a  t  e* 
and    \'er&. 
of      Lower 
%ypt. 

Weifls, 
Weatoott 
and  Hort 

McClfllliui  (?) 

ment  witb  near- 
cat  a  ubdtantive; 
but  change  tu 
jilunil  b^aw 
of  plural  sub- 
jects more  pro- 
bable. 

10 

iL  4 

Tpcwfv^irtt; 

KBL^bestcnr^ 

Tjjchendorf, 

Tregelles, 
McClelkn 

*'  From  Matt,  ix. 

tor   wpoce-y* 

aive,     Vul- 

Wieaa, 

2  or  Luke  V.  18, 

-yiirai 

gate,  Vers, 
of      Lower 
Egypt. 

VVe«tcott 
and  Hort 

but  alternative 
more  elegant 
Greek  and  less 
cliAraeteriaticof 
bt.  Mark. 

Of  FacUmr  Le&tw  I  am  unable  to  fiod  any  examples. 

There  are,  thus,  in  all,  ten  instances  in  which  K  and  B  unite  in 
suspicious  readings.  In  eight  of  these  the  internal  evidence  is 
ambiguous,  aud  there  is  quite  as  much  to  be  said  upon  one  Bide  as 
on  the  other,  while  in  the  remaining  two  the  combination  of  external 
evidence  is  the  strongest,  and  it  is  just  on  these  that  Mr»  MeCiellan, 
whose  priDciplcs  of  textual  criticism  appear  to  he  identical  with  those 
of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  comes  over  to  the  other  side !  There  is 
thus  not  one  single  reading  which  can  be  arrayed  against  K  B  with  any 
real  coofideuce  to  fifty  at  least  which  bear  unequivocal  testimony  against 
A  aud  its  following. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  faulty  readings  of  B  alone,  or  of 
^  alone,  or  of  each  in  combination  with  some  other  MSS.  Those  of 
B  arc,  I  think,  none  of  them  of  any  importance  as  affecting  the 
character  of  the  MS.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  cases  of  apparent  "  honiceotcleutou.*^*     Those  of  H,  though  not 

*  In  two  mtereatiog  leading  articles  m  The  Mtconi  (Oct,  31  and  Nov.  4)  a  criticism  is 
directed  speciaUy  against  Codex  B.  It  b  urged  that  the  character  of  this  Codex  in  the 
New  Testament  is  not  to  be  judged  indei^endently  of  its  character  in  the  Old,  and  that 
there  it  ahows  aigiis  of  Bystematic  omia«ioti  acid  abbreviation.  The  well  known  omisaionB  in 
1  Sam.  xviL  xviii,  are  given  aa  an  example.  Utit  on  referring  to  the  great  edition  of  thti 
Septuagint  by  Holme*  and  Parsons  I  tindtbafc  the  principal  passage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  11 — ^1; 
appears  t^j  have  been  originally  wanting  in  all  the  extant  uncials.  The  verses  are  found 
indeed  in  the  Codex  Alcxamlhnus,  but  Dr.  Konnicott  is  said  to  have  proved  that  they  must 
have  been  absent  from  the  copy  from  which  it  was  transcribed — a  cotieliuiiou  which  i  sec  is 
midorsed  by  Mr.  Kirkpatriek  in  his  excellent  edition  of  ]  Samuel  for  the  Camh.  BiU€  for 
8^4M>U.  At  any  rate  tbe  verses  are  absent  not  only  from  Codex  B  (H.  and  P.'a  IL)  but  from 
Codex  X  (Coisllnianus)  and  Codex  XL  (BaflUit>-\^aticanu«. )  Tbey  are  also  abaent  from  tho 
cursives  29.  119,  121,  and  an-  mArked  with  an  asterisk  io  Ctjdd.  69,  92.  This  mark  indi- 
cates that  Urigen  in  \m  Hcxapla  supplied  their  place  from  one  of  the  other  versions,  in  ihiA 
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BumerooSj  are  worse ;  and  worst  of  all  that  which  w  quorcti  uy  ihe 
'  Reviewer,  oiStVuT^  ouTti'c  £<fa^'?j  tp  tu»  Icypai/A,  taken  trom  Matt.  ii.  23^ 
for  oiStTTOTE  oZrmq  aSo/ie*'.  But  (1)  it  is  just  these  readiDgs^  especiallj 
those  IE  which  j^  and  B  stand  at  the  head  of  different  groups,  frhidi 
show  that  they  are  independent  witnesses  and  not  descended  from  i 
near  common  ancestor ;  and  (2)  no  one  has  ever  claimed  for  either  any 
immunity  from  corruption.  On  K  in  particular,  when  unsupported  hjr 
B,  but  little  stress  can  be  laid;  it  is  their  combination  which  is  ikj 
highly  prized,  as  carrying  us  back  to  a  text  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
But  of  this  more  shall  be  said  presently, 

I  now  turn  to  the  five  chapters  St.  Slatthcw,  v.-ix.^  of  which  1  hare 
by  me  a  full  analysis^  to  see  how  far  the  results  hitherto  obtained  arc 
confirmed.  Hcrc^  unfortunately,  A  is  wanting  altogether^  while  C  and 
D  are  also  wanting  in  part.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  see  to  wliicb 
of  the  competing  groups  A  would  in  all  probability  have  belonged ;  and 
as  I  am  unable  to  give  the  readings  of  A  itself,  I  have  given  the  readings* 
of  that  group  which  would  seem  to  represent  A  in  that  part  of  Uie 
first  Gospel  from  which  it  is  missing.  Care  has  beeu  taken  to  exclude 
doubtful  cases.  Hercj  too^  or  rather  especially  here,  as  the  text  is 
presented  in  an  abridged  form,  and  the  reader  is  not  supplied  with  the 
full  means  of  verification,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  observe  a  strict 
rule  as  to  the  assumption  of  error.  Thuse  instances  only  are  given 
which  arc  sanctioned  by  ^Ir,  ^IcClellan,  We  have  here,  in  the  five 
chapters  named,  the  following  erroneous  readings,  arranged  under  heada 
as  before.  ♦ 

C  is  defective,  \\  15-vii.  5  ;  L  is  defective,  v.  1-15  ;  D  is  defective, 
VI.  20-ix.  2 ;  F  and  G  are  abo  defective  in  parts. 

Asdmllation ;— Matt.  v.  30,  E  G  K  L  &c. ;  v.  3^,  D  E  G  &c, ;  v.  32, 
E  K  L&c. ;  V.  39,  D  E  G  K  L&e. ;  v.  4i,  E  G  K  L&c  ;  v,  44,  D  E  K  L&«.; 
V.  44,  D  E  K  L  &c. ;  v.  H,  D  E  K  L  &c. ;  v.  47,  E  K  L  &c. ;  v,  47,  E  K  L 
&c. ;  V.  48,  D  *  E  (corrector)  K  M  &c. ;  vi.  5,  E  K  L  &c. ;  vi.  1£,  K  (third 
corrector)  (D  and  E  approximately)  GK  &c.  ;  vi.  18,  EG  K  L&c.;  vi. 
21,  EGKL&c.;  vii.  5,  EGKL&c.j  vii/9,  E  GK  L&c;  vii,  15, 
CEGKL&c.;  viii.  13,  K  *  C  E  &c, ;  viii.  15,  K  (second  corrector) 
L  M^  &c.;  viii.  27,  C  E  K  L  &c,;  viii.  29,  C  (coaector)  E  K  M&c.; 
viii.  31,  C  E  K  L  &c. ;  viil  32,  C  (corrector)  E  K  L  &e. ;  ix.  2,  C  E  F  K  L 
&c.;  ix.  2,  EFKL&c.;  ix.  5,  CEFG  &c. ;  ix.  13,  CEGKL&c;  is, 

case,  Dr.  Field  thiiika,  prolmbly,  that  of  Tbeodotioa,  The  «ame  uiiirk  u  affixed  to  th* 
other  paasage,  xviL  .'it'i-xviii.  5.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  empliaticaOy  of  opinion  that  rviL 
12 — 31  at  leftat  woi  '*  uo  part  of  the  original  Septuagint/'  Tbonlus,  one  of  the  beat  commen- 
tators on  the  Boukii  of  Samuel  maintainB  that  tJie  .Sf^ptuagint  text  of  tbe»e  books  aa  repra- 
8€utcd  by  the  Vatican  MS*  must  b©  treated  as  a  Hebrew  MS.  of  tho  lushest  v:alae  and 
not  far  removed  from  tbe  originals  [Kurzgef.  txtfj.  I/andbuchf  Ed  2,  p.  xxii,)  Again  tho  £m( 
that  neither  in  the  Old  Tcst:iment  nor  in  the  New  does  B  stand  alooe^  but  that  m  wcbciM 
it  is  a  member  of  a  i^roup  and  of  altogether  different  and  independent  mupa  (except  »o  far  «a 
MB,  are  both  extant)  makes  it  olear  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  M8»  are  not  due  to  the 
iicribe,  but  to  tho  arehetyiMj  from  which  he  copied,  and  the  further  back  that  arobctyno  i»  I 
thrown,  the  less  j^robable  is  it  that  a  single  copy  was  used  for  both  Testaments,  But  it  the 
writer  tries  to  work  out  his  theory  in  detail,  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  !ind  it  unteiiable--ccr- 
tainly  in  the  New  Testament,  and  probably  also  in  the  Old. 
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17,  CEFG  &e.;  ix.  22,  CEFG,  &c.;  ix.  23,  CEFG  fee.;  ix.  30,  B 
(fiiBt  eorrector)  C  D  E  &c. ;  ix.  35,  K  *  C  (corrector)  E  F  &c. 

Graminafical  and  Literary  Emeridatuyn  :—MatU  vi,  5jEKL&e, ; 
vi,  16,  E  K  L  8rc. ;  vi,  28,  E  G  K  L  (or  possibly  assimilation) ;  vi.  32, 
EGKL&c;  vii.  15,  C  E  G  K  L  &c. ;  vii.  21,  EG  KL&c;  vii.  £2,  B 
(first  corrector)  EG  K  &c. ;  vii,  24.  E  G  K  L  ko.;  vii,  26,  CE  K  L  &c  ; 
viii.  4,  »EKL&e.;  viii,  13,  CEGKL&c;  ix.  8,  CEFKL&c;  ix. 
ISC  (corrector)  EFG  Sec, 

To  the  above  headings  we  may  add  some  others. 

Exphmatoty  Addition  ;— Matt.  v.  U,  C  E  K  M  &c. ;  v.  22,  D  E  K  L 
&c  ;  vi.  4,  E  K  L  M  &c. :  vi,  6,  E  K  L  &c. ;  viii.  3,  C  (corrector)  E  K  L 
fee ;  viii.  7,  C  E  K  L  &a  ;  viii.  21,  C  E  G  K  L  &c. :  viiL  25,  E  K  L  &a ; 
ix.4,  EFKL&c;  ix.  12,  C  E  F  K  L&e.;ix.  12,  C  (corrector)  E  K  L  &c.; 
ix,  18,  C  (corrector)  F  G  L  U. 

Miscellani&ous : — v.  47,  E  K  L  Stc.  (paraphrase) ;  vi*  1,  EKLZ  &c. 
(gloss);  vi.  13,  EGKL&c.  (liturgical  additioo)j  viii.  34,  CEKL&c* 
(paraphrase). 

If  the  ahoTC  lists  are  examitied  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
number  of  readings  which  fairly  represent  the  A  group,  has  been  con- 
siderably under-estimated.  Those  only  were  taken  in  which  the  later 
uncials  had  been  the  support  of  some  leading  MS.  (C,  D,  L,  or  correc- 
tors of  H  B).  There  were  not  a  few  other  cases  in  which  it  seemed 
highly  probable  that  A  would  have  been  found  ou  the  side  of  a  clearly 
erroneous  reading,  but  I  refrained  from  entering  them,  as  I  was  anxiotis 
to  be  upon  the  safe  aide. 

To  set  against  this  formidable  array,  the  only  cases  in  which  there 
would  seem  to  be  any  strong  antecedent  presumption  against  K  B, 
are  Matt,  m,  32,  where  they  support  the  insertions  of  tj  fltJc  before  Trarr/p 
v/iiuvitouo-iaif  which  might  be  thought  to  be  a  gloss  or  explanatory  addi- 
tion, and  Matt,  viii.  9,  where  they  both  insert  ruetsopitvog  after  wi, 
i^ovmiiv^  which  looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  Luke  vii.  8.  Without  at 
present  going  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  either  of  these  readings,  I  will 
only  observe  that  I  have  reason  to  know  that  their  genuineness  is  strenu- 
ously mauitalned  by  Dr.  Hort,  who  has  in  eacli  case  snececded  in  per- 
suading his  fellow  Revisers  to  place  them  in  the  margin.  The  reader 
may,  however,  if  he  likes,  suppose  that  N  B  are  in  en'or,  in  which  case 
(according  to  the  hypothesis  which  we  arc  more  and  more  nearly 
approaching)  we  should  have  examples  of  extremely  early  corruption. 

But  taking  the  body  of  readings  as  a  whole,  it  would  hardly  seem  as 
if  there  could  be  a  doubt.  We  began  by  setting  before  ourselves  the 
great  disordered  mass  of  variations.  In  this  we  find  three  Ibies  rapidly 
single  themselves  out— the  line  of  l^  B,  of  B,  and  that  of  A.  We  have 
put  D  on  one  side,  as  by  universal  consent  out  of  the  question.  And 
thus  the  choice  reaEy  Hes  between  K  B  and  A.  Between  these  two 
it  seems,  with  the  evidence  before  us,  impossible  to  hesitate.  The 
problem  is  to  find  a  group  which  can  be  taken  approximately  as  the 
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basis  of  a  reconstructed  text.  The  A  group  is  clearly  not  capable  of 
satisfy iDg  this  condition.  So  far  from  being  a  pure  and  authentic 
type  of  textj  it  is  far  gone  on  tlie  road  of  corruption.  The  h\po* 
thesis  cannot  be  entertained,  that  it  represents  the  original  text  which 
K  B  have  systematically  depraved.  It  is  against  all  probabihty  that 
the  scribes  would  care  to  alter  and  diversify  parallel  passages  which 
the  Evangelists  liad  left  identical,  or  that  ihcy  would  make  awkward 
and  rough  what  the  Evangelists  had  left  flowing  and  smooth.  On  the 
other  handj  the  converse  process  is  credible  and  probable  enough. 
Taking  A  as  a  basis,  we  cannot  work  backwards  to  ^^  B.  But  taking 
K  B  as  a  basis,  it  is  coraparatively  easy  to  trace  the  course  of  deviation 
and  corruption  until  it  took  the  shape  which  it  has  in  A. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  other  possibilities  open.  The  true  basis 
may  be,  not  H  B,  but  some  other  groups  containing  B  or  K.  These 
are  precisely  the  points  which  Drs.  Westeott  and  Hort  have  tested  with 
so  much  care.  They  decide  emphatically  in  favour  of  M  B^  with  other 
groups  arranged  in  due  scale  of  precedence,  those  headed  by  B 
coming  for  the  most  part  before  those  headed  by  K;  but  these  are 
niceties  that  need  not  at  present  detain  us. 

Leaping  over  a  number  of  intermediate  stepa   in  the  process  of  in- 
vestigation, I  will  endeavour  to  represent   by  a  rough  genealogy  what 
appear  to  have  been  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  text.    There 
ia  a  large  confusing  element  which  is   due   to   the   mixture  of  different 
strains  of  text.      In  copying  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Western  class,  the 
scribe  would  have  at  his  side  a  second,  the  lineage  of  which  was   Alex- 
audrian,  and  he  would  introduce  corrections   from  this   into  his  copy. 
Another  scribe  in   like  manner  might  correct  an  Alexandrian  text  by  a 
Western ;  and  when  once  this   mixture   began,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it 
would  be  extended  in   every  variety  and  degree   of  combination.     It  | 
would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  oldest  MSS.  and  authorities  would 
be  most  free  from  this  phenomenon   of  mixture*     And  so,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  it.     At   opposite  ends  of  the   line,  B   and  D  with  its 
companion  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  and  the  older  Latin  Fathers,  espe- 
cially Cyprian,   represent    two    distinct    strains,    each  of  which   is   in 
itself  nearly  pure.     In  K  and  Qrigen  (who,  both  in  the  number  and 
value    of  his   quotations,  surpasses  all   the  other  Ante-Nicene  Fathers) 
the  mixture   is  not  extensive.     And   in  C  L  Z  S   and  the   Egyptian 
versions^  though  the  mixture  is  greater,  the  fundamental  strain  is  quite 
sufficiently  well  marked.     The  root  stock  of  the  Old  Syriac  version  ia 
Western,     In  the  Peshito  or  Vulgate  Syriac  it  has  been  largely  modified 
from  Greek  sources.     The  Peshito  appears  to  represent  a  more  or  lesa 
systematic  revision  ;  and    to    this  revision   the  eclectic  Byzantine   text 
which   forms  the  foundation  of  the  Textus    Receptus  is    nearly  allied. 
As  this  text  has  borrowed  a  large   jxtrtion  of  its  constituent  elements 
from  the  two  main  divergent  texts,  the   Alexandrian  and  the  Western, 
it  follows  that  each  of  those  texts  is  divided  into  two  parts^  one,  that 
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irhich  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Received  Texl^  and  has  so  come 
down  to  modern  times;  and  the  other,  that  which  has  not  been  so  in* 
corporated,  and  which  snrvives  only  in  tha  older  documents.  It  will  be 
nnderstood  that  the  sketch  which  follows  relates  only  to  the  disputed 
portion  of  the  text ;  there  is  of  course  a  great  deal  which  is  undisputed 
and  which  has  been  faithfully  preserved  through  all  the  several  ramifi* 
cations.     This  sound  substratum  may  be  left  out  of  sight. 

Pure  text 


> 

B 

Individual  errora 

IS 

Pure  text 

1 

Alexandriaji 

Origim 

Wcitern 

Ptiretext 

Alexuidriaii 

CAZSA(St.  Mk.)' 

Wertern 

j 

PHT6t«Xt 

1 

Alexandtuo 

Alexftodmn 

Eg>T)tiaii 
Versions 

Symo 
Veraioiu 

Wetfcem 

It 

Pare  text 

1 

Ciiretoniim 

Feahito 

& 

D,  Old  Lfttm 

f 

t 

(Weiteru 
text)                _ 

P^retext 

If 

(by  nuxtitr«) 

1^ 

Inoorponited 
We«t«ni 

i 

U  ni  ficorpcrr»ted 
Western 

The  reader  may,  if  he  prefers  to  do  bo,  suppose  that  the  above  repre- 
sents a  mere  hypothesis,  though  it  is  really  the  result  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  induction,  I  would  ask  him  in  that  ease  to  test  it  over  a 
sufficiently  wide  arcaj  and  if  he  thinks  that  it  do€8  not  hold  good,  liim- 
sdf  to  propose  something  better.  It  is  here  that  the  critics  of  Drs. 
Westcott  and  Hort  and  the  Revisers  seem  to   fail  most  conspicnouBly, 
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They  throw  out  hypotheses  which  perhaps  may  meet  this  particuliir 
case  or  that  particular  case^  but  they  have  put  forward  uo  theory  which 
even  professes  to  cover  the  phenomena  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  whole-  Yet  this  must  be  done  if  they  ate  to  meet  their 
opponents  on  at  all  equal  terms.  I  challenge  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
to  put  forward  any  more  tenalile  theory;  and  if  he  can  .succeed  in  doing 
80,  I  promise  to  give  in  adhesion  to  it  myself.  But  I  greatly  doubt  if 
any  theory  can  be  put  forward  which  woidd  stand  a  searching  test — I 
do  not  say  for  a  few  weeks,  but  even  for  a  few  hours. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  process  by  which  a  constructive  theory 
must  be  formed^  will  see  at  once  how  futile  is  the  objection  which  is  so 
commonly  drawn  from  the  diversity  of  the  leading  MSS,  Certainly 
they  sometimes  agrecj  and  sometimes  diverge  and  unite  together  in  very 
varying  combinations.  But  it  is  precisely  these  varieties  which  supply 
an  instrument  for  determining  their  relatiotis  to  each  other.  When 
the  botanist  sets  himself  to  classify  his  plants^  or  the  physiologist  his 
animalsj  he  finds  in  each  species  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to 
others,  and  a  ceiiain  amount  of  difference  from  them ;  and  it  is  by  the 
judicious  use  of  these  resemblances  and  differences  that  he  arrives  at  a 
scientific  classification,  such  as  must  precede  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
order  of  their  affinities  and  descent.  It  is  just  so  with  the  textual 
critic.  He  observes  the  characteristics  which  run  through  any  given 
group  or  groups  of  documents ;  he  separates  gradually  the  individual 
from  the  geueriil,  and  so  is  enabled  to  trace  the  intricate  relations  of 
connection  and  dependency,  till  he  at  last  discovers  formulse  which 
adequately  include  the  facts.  If  the  grouping  of  MSS.  were  simpler 
and  more  uniform,  textual  criticism,  no  doubt^  would  be  a  much  easier 
thing,  but  it  would  also  lose  half  its  interest,  and  in  all  probability,  when 
the  more  intricate  variations  are  better  understood,  a  great  deal  of  its 
certainty. 

Probably,  the  best  way  to  appreciate  the  working  of  these  principles 
L  will  be  to  apply  them  in  practice.  And  we  can,  at  the  same  time,  give 
a  brief  consideration  to  the  instances  which  have  been  chosen  for 
adverse  criticism.  These  are  of  very  various  kinds.  Some  involve  the 
question  of  principle  much  more  directly  than  others.  There  is  one 
series  of  passages  in  particular  which  do  this  in  a  very  minor  degree : 
visL,  the  series  of  passages  in  Luke  xxii.  19,  20,  xxiv.  3,  6,  9,  12,  40,  51, 
52.  I  have  discussed  these  omissions  at  some  length  elsewhere**  Thcj 
rest  on  the  apparently  slight  authority  of  D  and  codices  of  the  Old 
Latin,  occasionally  reinforced  by  » ;  in  other  words,  they  arc  purely 
Western.  Here  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hurt  come  in  with  their  nide  cx^ 
perienec  and  careful  investigation  of  the  character  of  groups,  and  tbeJS 
urge  that  Western  readings  as  a  whole  are  tuuch  more  deserving  of 

•  Seethe  current  mirober  of  the  Ej^ftOiitor.      I  mny   take   il 
on»  point.    The  evifknce  {J»JABL,    &c ,    ^ABDL)  for  the  «'u 
al»tiscs  of  the  two  verses  36,  42,  is  mnch  stronger  than  io  t)ieutii«i  v49e'4s  ikuOk  ^h  «& 
quitn  decisive  oa  auy  mtionol  theory  of  external  evidence. 
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attention  when  they  involve  omission^  than  when  they  involve  addition. 
The  internal  evidence  on  this  point  it  would  be  well  for  the  reader 
carefully  to  weigh.  At  the  same  time  the  cases  in  question  are 
avowedly  exceptional.  It  would  be  quite  against  the  ordinary  practice 
as  well  of  Dr?^.  Westcott  and  Hort  themselves  as  of  tliose  who  follow 
their  principles^  to  reject  a  reading  that  had  the  support  of  K,  A^  B,  D. 
Such  a  reading,  if  a  corruption,  must  have  been  introduced  early  in  the 
uecond  century.  !Most  textual  critics  would  speak  with  hesitation  on 
a  point  like  this,  and  they  would  certainly  not  choose  it  as  a  position 
to  occupy  against  all  attacks.  At  the  same  time,  the  obvious  possi- 
bility, andj  indeed,  probability,  of  interpolation  from  St.  John  in  verses 
12,  36,  40,  must  be  held  to  justify  at  least  the  moderate  step  of  the 
Revisers  in  noticing  the  omission  of  those  versea  (and  the  other 
omissions  similarly  supported)  in  the  margin. 

Of  a  like  kind,  and  equally  a  question  of  detail  rather  than  of 
principle,  would  be  the  reading  in  Acts  xxvii.  37  "  about  seventy-six  ^' 
for  '^  two  hundred  and  seventy-six/^  as  the  number  of  passengers  on 
board  the  corn  ship  in  which  St,  Paul  was  wrecked.  This  reading  is 
admitted  into  the  text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort — on  the  authority  of 
B,  the  version  of  Upper  Egypt,  and,  apparently,  Epiphanins — ^"  two 
hundred  ^*  being  placed  in  the  margin.  The  Eevisers  have  noticed 
both  readings,  but  have  preferred  the  common  text.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible — and  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  would »  no  doubt,  them- 
selves, allow  that  it  was  possible — that  the  reading,  *^  about  seventy- 
six/^  may  he  an  error  on  the  part  of  Bj  which  obtained  a  small  early 
circulation.  So  far  as  the  principles  of  textual  criticism  are  concerned, 
both  views  would  be  tenable.  Transcriptional  probabilities  are 
balanced.  For  if  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  reason  (as  no  doubt  he 
has)  in  suggesting  that  TrAo^'i^i  o-oc'  might  easily  pass  into  TrXottji  mq  og' 
through  repetition  of  the  u),  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  suppose  that 
the  second  w  might  fall  out  through  hommotelcuton*  The  common- 
sense  argument  to  which  the  Reviewer  appeals,  is  surely  not  valid  ;  it  is 
quite  possible  to  say  "^  about  seventy-six/'  implying  that  the  number 
mi^ht  be  seventy- five  or  seventy  seven,  but  that,  in  any  case,  the 
margin  of  difference  was  small.  Hardly  in  the  same  category  would 
be  the  reading,  Titius  Justus  or  Titus  Justus,  in  Acts  xviii.  7  ;  for  B 
and  the  corrector  of  D  have  here  the  approximate  support  not  only  of 
K  E,  but  of  both  Egyptian  and  both  Syriac  versions  with  the  Vulgate. 
This  is  n  very  strong  group,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  mark  an  original 
reading.  And  the  hypothesis  of  omission  by  homoDoteleuton  is  again 
just  as  obvious,  and  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  repetition  of  letters 
maintained  by  the  Reviewer. 

At  the  opposite  pole  to  the  slenderly  supported  readings  just  mentioned, 
the  discussion  of  which  belongs  to  the  refinements  of  textual  criticism, 
would  stand  a  group  such  as  the  following^  all  of  which  the  Reviewer 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  contest. 
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Befemice. 

EeodlAg  «deet«d. 

Caaattoi  Camp^xM. 

M&rk 

Th  €1  a«5iTj 

Add  wtrrtv^at 

Quite  obvious  ^Unb  or 

ix.  23 

KB(C*LA),  vers,  of  Low 

AC  (Moond  corrector)  DXX. 

explanatory  additvm. 

cr    Egypt.    0!d  L«tin 

&e.  Old  lAtiotmoBt  forms). 

at  least  in  one  form. 

Vtil^ate,  Gothic,  ondSyriac 

Annenian  nod.  Hthiopic 

veraioun 

ix.24 

tvQitl  Kpd^aj  0  irar.  r.  t. 

Add  ^crd  Sairpytin' 

Western    paraphrastk 

tXtytv 

DNX,  &4: ,  some  veraion» 

addition. 

K ABC*  LA,    80ID6    vcr- 

Bions 

ix.24 

riffTtiHa 

Add  (rtJpte 

Revefcntiil  additioo. 

1>4ABC»DL,    moat    vcr- 

C  (corrector)  NX,  &c.,  most 

aiona 

foroii    of   Old  Lai  ID    and 
Vulgate 

xl  3 

^0$0s     avrbv     drwrr/XXti 

Omit  vdXiy 

ABsliDilAtioQ  to  IHMi 

wdkw  u*«5e  or  d^^atrrAXft 

AC  (tii-at  corrector)  XVU  aod 

of  Alatt.  xxi.  3. 

TtfXu'  avTOif 

others,     vcrBioaa ;    Origen 

BC*DLA   and  othera, 

twice 

Origen  twice 

xi.8 

AXXot  Si  <rrt^da<tj.  iri^ay- 

HOWTOW     ii(      TUi¥     Mtf^pU3¥    Kai 

Clc^r  ca«e  of  aasimik 

Tf  f  ^if  rtov  A^wi' 

iwrpu)wvow  tit  Tifv  oh6tf 

tion  to  ^latt.  xxl  ^ 

KB(C)Li,  moat  fomiB  of 

ADNX,  &c.,  several  versions 

Egyptian  veiBbus  and 

Origen 

Luke  ix. 

Omit  verwj  and  a  huM 

Insert  this  D  (in  part)  KMU, 

Interpolation  frooi  sa- 

56,56 

xal  tlwof  IT.  T.  X. 

kc. 

temal   aottroei   tad  cL 

!^ABCEGHUSVXAS,&c 

xix.  10.* 

The  He  viewer  seems  to  have  tried  hard  to  reduce  his  own  theory 
to  an  absurdity ;  but  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  throw  over  external 
evidence  (and  internal  evidence  as  it  presents  itself  to  ordinary  minds) 
altogether,  and  stand  upon  his  own  ipse  dixit  as  to  what  the  Evangelists 
must  have  written.  It  is  dearly  imi>ossible  to  convince  such  a  critic  of 
anything  that  he  does  not  already  believe  ;  but  if  the  impartial  reader  will 
first  test  the  genealogy  given  above,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  cases  in 
question,  he  will  see  how  in  some,  the  oldest  and  best  documents,  on<T// 
the  lines  of  transmiasiou,  support  the  reading  of  Westeott  and  Hort,  and 
the  Revisers ;  and  on  others,  all  the  I  iocs,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Western  text  headed  by  D  and  the  old  Latin,  against  the  corrupt- 
ness of  which  the  Reviewer  himself  has  repeatedly  inveighed. 

With  a  strange  inconaistcncy,  it  is  just  this  text  which  has  awakened 

such  stonus  of  wrath,  and  called  down  upon  itself  such  a  profusion  of 

condemnatory  epithets,  of  which  the   Reviewer   would   seem,  from  the 

examples  he  has  chosen,  to  have  constituted  himself  the  special  defender. 

Dr.  Scrivener  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  a  certain  portion  of  the   text 

current    in    the    second    century,    and  the    Reviewer    applies    similar 

language  to  the  whole  of  the  text  indiscriminately,  w^hile  he  adopts  with 

equal  impartiality  readings  which  have,  aod  which  have  not,  the  same 

depraved  origin.     The  fact  that  a  Western  reading  was  taken  up  into  the 

later  Byzantine  text  is  usually  sufficient  to  make  him  throw  over  it  the 

is^is  of  his  protection.    The  following  are  instances  in  point,  of  which  it 

*  I  ihould  certainJy  have  added  to  this  list,  ^f  »tt.  xi.  23  ^y}.  .  .  .  vfpuf0-^if  but  for  the 
strange  defection  of  Weias  [it  is  cjtiite  as  easy  to  sii]>pos<'  tlmt  M  has  bven  dropp 
it  has  been  doubled  from  the  final  M  of  Ka^apfaorM],  amlJohn   xiv.  A,  wnei 
MoClellan  secedes^  in  the  face  of  the  external  evidt^nie,  probably  from  a  mistaken  4 
of  the  Waring  of  the  context  u^u  tWi  tea.v\u\^. 
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is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  the  attribution  of  "  Western  "  is  not 
by  any  means  the  mere  "  magisterial  announcement "  that  the  Reviewer 
seems  to  suppose,  bnt  the  result  of  a  long  induction  embracing,  in  the 
case  of  Di-s^  Westcott  and  Hort,  the  text  of  the  whole  New  Testament. 


M&rk 
vi.  20 


Beading. 


Omit  the  vene 


^Wa«  much  perplexed'' 
{r]firhp(.i  for  iirdti) 


vi4S 

Luke 
XL  2-4 


Luke 

xxiii  3S 


AQihoritiei. 


1«^BL,  be«t  cnrsive^  two  forma 
of  Latin,  Egyptuui  imd 
other  veraiuns,  OrigeHi 
Eufiebias^ad  otber  Fat  hem 

2i|BL,  Version  of  Lower 
Egyi>t 


**  The  old  is  good'* 

Omit     *'  Becond  -  first ' ' 
(5fi/T«p(nr/)wT<^) 

**  Because    it  was  well 
l>iiilt" 

Abridged  form  of  Lord*s 
Prayer 


Omit  clause  rdatiog  to 
triple  language  of  in- 
scription on  the  Cross. 


JijBL,      Versuvu    nf     Lower 

Ejrypt  and  Feahito 
Ji^BL,    beat    curaivesj    some 

forms  of  Old  Latin,  iVshito, 

Version  of  Lower  E'^^ypt 
|i^BLS,    best   cursives,    Ver- 

akiDS  of  Lower  Kj^ypt  and 

margin  of  Harcleau  *Syriac 
^BL,  some  curttives,  Vulgiite 

(MftTcion),      Origcn      ^eit- 

prewly) 


J^  (third  corrector)  BC*L, 
Ejr3rpti»n  "V^ersion  and  Old 
Syriac 


Pr&bAble  cftute  of  CormplUMi 
of  VnrioaL  Keaaiti^. 


Interpolation  from  Luke 
xix.  20. 


Tame  correction  of  word 
not  understood.  Toe* 
little  connection  of 
aenso  for  ifKbpt*.  to  have 
been  borrowed  from 
Luke  ix.  7.  **  In- 
ternal oviJenco  pleads 
pow  erf  idly  in  its  fa* 
vour, ' '  — 8cri  voner. 

To  heighten  compariaon. 

Chronological     note    in 
margin  transferred  to 
I     text 
Af»umiIation    to    ^latt« 


Assimilation  to  Matt. 
vi.  0-13.  No  evidence 
to  »liow  tlmt  abridti' 
ment  urigiiiatcd  with 
MarciDiK  It  is  fonnd 
in  a  tt'Xt  altogether 
alien  from  liis. 

Interpolation  from  John 
xix.  20. 


There  was,  perlmps,  more  antecedent  reason  in  the  internal  evidence 
for  the  critic^s  refusal  to  admit  the  changes  introduced  in  the  Angelic 
Hymn  (Luke  ii.  14,  K*  A  B*  D,  Latin  Versions)^  and  in  the  account 
of  the  darkness  at  the  Cruciilxiou  (Luke  xxiii.  45,  M  B  C*  L ;  copies 
known  to  Origcn) ;  and  the  omission  of  the  Agony  and  Bloody  Sweat 
(Luke  xxii.  43,  44^  K  tirst  corrector,  A  B  R.  T  aud  copies  known  to 
Hilary  and  Jerome) ;  and  our  Lord's  Prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  His 
murderers  (Luke  xxiii,  34  K,)  first  corrector  B  D^,  forms  of  Old  Latin, 
Egyptian  Versions)*  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  original  and  profound  of 
living  scholars,  Canon  T.  S.  Evans,  Professor  of  Greek  in  my  own  Uni- 
versity, that  the  reading  ci  InSpu^irmt:  ttiSoKtac  yields  a  good  flense.*  The 
other  readings  wear  a  different   aspect    when   they   are  looked  at  alone, 

'^^  "  If  the  reading  c^3off£af  be  adopted,  tbe  clause  may  be  trandated  *  among  men  of  his 
counsel  for  good  '  or  *  of  his  gracious  puqiose,*  This  rendering  seems  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  preceding  context,  and  witli  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  general*  especially  if 
the  *men  of  his  connsel  for  good"  ho  rci^^arded  as  identical  wnth  the  Church  of  the 
redeemed,  chosen  ont  of  the  worldJ'  For  the  objective  iise  ottv  in  composition  see  the 
note  in  the  '^Spc^tker's  Commentary/*  on  1  Cot.  x  Ift. 

TOL,  XL.  3  \J 
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and  when  they  are  judged  in  connection  with  the  chain  of  readings  sup- 
ported by  the  sarac  authorities.  la  no  case  need  the  rejection  of  the 
supposed  interpolations  be  regarded  as  final*  For  all  that  would  be 
maintaioed  is  that  they  were  brought  into  the  text  at  a  date  that  mujBt 
have  been  early- in  the  second  century,  from  au  oral  or  |K)$sibly  written 
tradition^  which  in  these  instances  carried  with  it  its  own  ^arantee. 

On  each  of  these  last  points^  and  on  several  others  that  are  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  the  Quarterly  Ke viewer  has  flooded  his  pages  with 
testimonies  from  the  Fathers^  which  are  held  up  triumphautly  by  the 
advocates  of  the  same  views.  There  are,  however,  two  considerations 
which  greatly  tend  to  shake  the  importance  of  this  evidence.  It  may 
be  dimled  into  an  Ante-Nicene  section  and  a  Post-Nieene  section.  As 
to  the  first  of  these,  the  vast  majority  of  the  references  are  taken  from 
representatives  of  that  very  text^  in  regard  to  which  the  Beviewer 
quotes  with  approval  Dr.  Scrivener  s  saying,  '^  that  Ircna^us  and  the 
African  Fathers,  and  the  whole  WcsterUj  with  a  portion  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  used  far  inferior  manuscripts  to  those  employed  by  Stunica, 
Erasmus,  or  Stephens/'  The  apparent  weight  of  the  evidence  is  also 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  are,  as  a  rule,  quoted  only  on 
one  side.  Thus,  when  the  same  evidence  comes  to  be  examined  by  an 
equally  minute  and  careful ^  and  far  more  critical  observer,  it  ia 
found  to  shrink  to  very  much  smaller  dimensions.  For  instance,  in 
regard  to  the  text  of  the  Angelic  Hymn,  Dr.  Ilort  shows  that  "  the 
only  assured  Ante-Niceue  patristic  testimony  for  either  variant  is  the 
passage  from  Origen's  llomily  translated  by  Jerome,  the  reading  iji 
hornimbus  bouw  voluntatis  of  the  actual  quotation  being  confirmed  by 
what  follows."  Yet,  in  the  Quarterhj  Review,  Origen  is  quoted  (and 
not  unfairly  accordiug  to  the  common  text  of  his  works)  as  three  times 
over  giving  support  to  the  opposite  rcadiog.  It  will  have  been  observed 
above  how  constantly  Origen  attests  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
true  text ;  and  the  relation  of  this  writer  alone  to  the  common  text 
of  B  ^  is  enough  to  disprove  the  utterly  random  assertion  of  Mr. 
McClellan  and  the  Reviewer  that  those  documeats  represent  "a  fabricated 
text  of  the  third  century."  Judged  by  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
Fathers  and  Versions,  their  text  can  be  repeatedly  traced  up  to  the  very 
furthest  point  to  wliieh  the  literary  evidence  will  carry  us.  And  though 
there  is  another  type  of  text  equally  old,  that  type  of  text,  when  consi- 
dered as  a  whole,  is  seen  to  be  quite  certainly  corrupt. 

This  being  the  position  of  things  as  to  the  Ante-Nicene  witnesses^ 
it  is  of  little  use  to  pile  up,  as  the  Reviewer  does,  evidence  taken  from 
the  Post-Nicene  period  down  to  John  of  Damascus.  If  the  theory  fl 
above  propounded  can  be  made  good,  that  soon  after  the  establishment  " 
of  the  Empire  at  Constantinople,  the  Constantinopolitan  tejtt  began  to 
domiuatc  over  the  rest,  and  was  used  by  the  succeeding  Fathers  more 
and  more  exclusively,  then,  when  once  this  fact  is  admitted,  it  adds  no 
more  weight   to  tlie  c\\de\w,&  \o  cyuoVc  ^tv1^x%  \^c^  'X\\^^'at^\  ^^  Ci^t- j 
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manus  than  it  would  to  throw  into  the  scale  Erasmus  or  Beza.  I  quite 
allow  that  it  might  have  done  so  if  it  couM  be  shown  by  internal 
evidence  that  Theodoret  and  Germanus  made  use  of  an  older  text ;  but 
just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Some  writers,  like  Epiphanius  and  Cyril 
of  iVlcx^^ndria,  did  use  a  text  which,  though  mixed,  contained  an  older  and 
purer  element ;  and  an  experienced  critic  is  able  to  discriminate  this. 
But  merely  to  pitchfork  together  a  quantity  of  one-sided  quotations  does 
not  advance  serious  inquiry. 

I  have  left  to  the  last,  readings  which  the  Revisers  and  Dra,  Westcott 
and  Ilort  have  adopted  after  KB  alone  of  uncial  MSS.  The  chief 
of  those  noticed  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  are  I  believCj  three. 


Matt 
xviL  21 


Matt 
xiv.  30 
Mark 

xvl  9-20 


Omiaaion  of  the  ver«e—  | 

"  Thia  kind  j^oeth  not  out  but  by  | 

prayer  and  fasting'"  | 


**He    saw  the  wiDtl ;"  omitting 

**  boiateroua'' 
Omiission  of  twelve  veraea 


J(^*B,  beat  cursives,  t^'o  itnportant  forms  of 
Old  Latin,  most  MSS.  of  Egyjitian  Vcr- 
aions,  Old  Syriac,  and  later  Syriac  Lee- 
tionary,  MS8.  of  Ethiopicand  (apparently) 
Eusebian  CaDona, 

^B,  best  cursive,  Version  of  Lower  Egj^^it 

|i^B,  MSS.  known  to  Euaebiua,  and  a  good 
deal  of  inferential  evidence  most  accurately 
stated  by  Dr.  Hort—**  Appendix/*  pp.  *28^- 
5L 


* 


^ 


As  to  the  first  of  the^e,  it  will  he  observed  that  S»>  B  receive  strong 
support  from  the  Versions,  the  evidence  seeming  to  show  that  the  verse 
was  also  wanting  from  the  earliest  form  of  Western  text;^  though  it  was 
introduced  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  As  to  the  second, 
the  Reviewer  makes  merry,  as  is  his  wont,  over  the  idea  that  wind  could 
be  seen*  But  it  is  a  common  use  in  language  to  apply  to  the  cause 
that  which  belongs  in  strictness  only  to  the  effects  (compare  Shelley's 
"  Ode  to  the  West  Wind/'  passim) ;  and  the  addition  of  an  epithet  like 
tffvpoi'  is  just  the  sort  of  litcraiy  emendation  that  we  might  expect. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  reference  should  be  made  to  Dean  Burgon's 
book,  as  having  "  demonstrated  ^'  the  genuineness  of  the  last  twelve 
verses  of  St  Clark's  Gospel,  or  that  the  followers  of  the  Dean  in  other 
quarters  should  still  asi^ume  that  he  has  proved  his  case.  But  though 
it  may  have  been  true  that  Dr.  Hort's  brief  review  in  the  Acadany  was 
not  a  sufficient  answer,  this  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  close  and  searching 
discussion  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume.  Nor  must  the 
cogency  of  the  argument  be  estimated  merely  by  the  number  of  pages 
which  it  occupies.  All  has  been  said  that  needed  to  be  saidj  or  that 
there  was  room  to  say,  upon  a  siugle  passage  isolated  from  the  rest. 
The  Dean  of  Chichester  did  excellent  service  in  sifting  and  defining  the 
evidence,  and  he  brought  together  a  large  amount  of  curious  and 
interesting  information  on  matters  which,  whatever  they  might  be  in 
themselves,  had  a  quite  subordinate  bearing  on  the  real  determination 
of  the  text ;  but  the  main  point  and  centre  of  the  problem  he  hardly  so 
much  as  touched.  His  method  was  too  radically  defective.  Like  so 
many  others  who  have  approached  the  suhjeet  of  textual  criticism,  he 
made  the  mistaJiC  of  supposing  that  the  mo^t  di&cviVV  xe^^Vv^^  ^^^s^Nsfc 
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attacked  at  once  without  any  preparation  beyond  a  knowledge  of  iii 
external  phenomena  of  MSS,  and  wide  reading  in  patristic  literature. 
But  this  alone  is  a  most  imperfect  instrument.  The  investigator  needs 
to  work  upwards  slowly  and  gradoally,  beginniug  with  the  easy  readings^ 
and  so  obtainiug  a  clue  to  those  that  are  more  obscure.  It  is  not  only 
that  in  textual  criticismj  as  elscwherCj  the  principle  holds  good  that  '*  he 
that  is  faithful  in  the  least  will  be  faithful  also  in  much/*  but  the  sun^cH 
of  a  number  of  clear  and  unambiguous  readings  is  the  only  way  iH 
which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain,  out  of  the  many  lines  of  divergent 
testimony,  which  has  preserved  the  oldest  and  purest  type  of  text.  This 
is  what  I  would  invite  the  reader  to  do  for  his  own  satisfactioo,  and 
this  is  what  Drs.  Wcstcott  and  Hort  have  evidently  done  with  sucli 
splendid  thoroughness  and  with  such  unrivalled  sagacity.  ^ 

As  I  have  done  myself  the  lionoui^  (that  is  the  only  term  I  can  tuH 
to  come  forward  in  defence  of  tHeii*  principles,  it  is  perhaps  right  thai 
I  should  explain  the  degree  of  tny  own   indebtedness  to  them.     SoqH 
after  I  published  my  first  book  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  the  year  ISTa^ 
I  paid  a  ^isit  to  Cambridge,  in  the  course  of  which  I  met  Dr.  Westcott 
He  then  pointed  out  to  me  my  ignorance  in  matters  of  textual  critidsin, 
and  when   I  asked  his  advice^  he  replied,  '^  Analyze  a  few  chapters  for 
yourself  and  see.'*     This  I  proceeded,  after  a  time,  to  do,  in  the  manner 
of  which  some  indication  has  been  given  above.      But  whether  or  hour 
far  the  analysis  was   conducted  in  the  way  that  was  intended,  I  donot 
know,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  it  was  not,  or,  at  least,  not  altogether 
But  truth  has  the  great  advantage   that   it  can   be  approached  from 
different  sides ;   and  tliis  test  of  truth  the  principles  in  question  seem  ' 
satisfy.     I  am  not  prepared  to  claim  (for  myself  at  least)   more 
certain  rough  results,  which  a  deeper  knowledge  may  perhaps  somewli 
modify.     But  the  main  outlines  seem  to  be,  if  not  fixed,  yet  so  nearly 
fixcdj  that  stronger  arguments,  and  arguments  going  more  to  the  root  cif 
the  question  than  those  that  have  been  hitherto  urged,  would  be  required 
to  alter  them. 

W<  Sanday. 
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